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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Office  of  California  State  Board  of  Health, 
Sacramento,  September  14,  1916. 

To  His  Excellency,  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
Governor  of  California. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  state  law,  I  herewith  transmit  to 
you  the  twenty-fifth  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for 
the  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh  fiscal  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  A.  SAWYER, 

Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health. 
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14.  White  brides  classified  by  marital  condition  and  nativity,  with  per  cent 

distribution  by  nativity,  for  geographic  divisions:  1914 403 

15.  Brides  classified   by   race  and   nativity,   with   per  cent   distribution    of 

white  brides  by  nativity,  for  counties :  1915  and  1914 404-405 

16.  Brides  classified  by  race,  nativity,  and  marital  condition,  for  counties : 

1915    406-407 

17.  Brides  classified  by  race,  nativity,  and  marital  condition,  for  counties : 

1914    40S-409 
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The  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  exceedingly  diverse  Its 
sewn  bureaus  cover  fields  which  range  from  sanitary  engineering  to 
the  education  of  nurses,  and  from  the  control  of  epidemics  to  the 
analyses  of  foods  and  drugs.  Each  of  these  bureaus  has  submitted  a 
report,  published  herewith,  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30, 
1916.  The  facts  and  figures  presented  show  the  extent  and  growth  of  the 
work  and  indicate  to  what  degree  the  board  has  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose of  conserving  the  health  of  the  people  of  California. 

This  report  covers  a  period  of  two  years,  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June 
;}<>.  1916.  Surgeon  Donald  II.  Currie,  on  leave  from  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  was  secretary  and  executive  officer  for  the  first 
fourteen  months  of  this  period.  On  August  31,  1915,  he  resigned  to 
return  to  duty  in  the  public  health  service.  On  September  4,  1915,  the 
present  secretary  took  office. 

The   Health   of  the  State. 

As  the  records  of  deaths  are  at  the  present  time  more  accurate  than 
those  of  cases  of  disease,  the  death  rates  form  the  best  basis  for  com- 
paring the  health  conditions  of  the  state  at  different  periods.  The 
deaths  from  causes  classed  as  "epidemic  diseases"  have  fallen  rapidly 
in  number  during  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  this  group  of  diseases  which 
has  been  most  persistently  and  successfully  attacked  by  sanitarians. 

The  total  death  rate  has  also  diminished,  but  not  at  an  equal  rate, 
for  the  great  decrease  in  the  mortality  from  the  epidemic  diseases  has 
been  in  part  offset  by  an  actual  increase  in  deaths  from  the  more 
chronic  diseases  of  middle  and  advanced  age.  It  follows  that  the  State 
Board  of  Health  should  in  future  give  increasing  attention  to  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  these  diseases.  While  the  diseases  of  this 
group  seem  at  present  less  amenable  to  control  measures  than  the  acute 
infectious  diseases,  they  are  doubtless  in  large  part  caused  or  aggra- 
vated by  preceding  preventable  infectious  diseases,  poisonings,  or 
injurious  habits.  In  discovering  and  controlling  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  serious  chronic  diseases  of  middle  and  later  life,  public  health 
officials  can  still  further  lengthen  the  average  span  of  life,  but  much 
greater  benefits  will  be  the  lessened  frequency  of  incapacity  through 
illness,  the  increased  efficiency  which  comes  with  good  health,  and  the 
more  general  sense  of  well-being  which  is  an  expression  of  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  healthy  body. 

The  following  chart  shows  graphically  the  trend  of  the  death  rates 
for  various  diseases  and  groups  of  diseases.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
rapid  fall  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  epidemic  diseases  and  the 
definite  rise  in  the  number  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system.  The 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  shows  a  very  gradual  decline,  but  is  still 
far  above  the  average  for  the  United  States. 
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State  Health  Districts. 

The  state  of  California  is  altogether  too- large  to  have  a  highly 
successful  health  administration  centered  entirely  in  Sacramento  and 
Berkeley.  Under  the  present  system  the  requests  of  health  officers  for 
assistance  can  be  met  only  when  the  situation  is  so  urgent  as  to  warrant 
sending  a  man  from  Sacramento  or  Berkeley.  The  result  is  a  necessary 
relative  neglect  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  state,  and  a  regrettable  lack 
of  state  cooperation  in  many  important  local  health  matters. 

The  need  for  districts  has  been  partially  recognized  by  the  establish- 
ment in  past  years  of  branches  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  in  Los 
Angeles,  Fresno,  and  Sacramento,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  office  by 
an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  in  Los  Angeles.  But 
the  administration  of  the  state  health  laws  in  general  is  still  crippled 
for  lack  of  an  organization  which  will  divide  the  state  into  districts 
and  place  a  state  health  officer  in  each. 

Such  a  health  officer  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  health 
conditions  of  his  district.  He  would  be  constantly  in  touch  with  local 
health  officers  and  would  assist  and  direct  them  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  state  health  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
At  the  time  of  epidemics  he  would  take  charge  of  control  measures  and 
decide  whether  the  more  highly  specialized  experts  of  the  board  were 
needed.  He  would  inspect  the  sanitary  conditions  of  cities  and  rural 
districts,  order  the  correction  of  insanitary  conditions,  act  as  local  field 
representative  for  various  bureaus  of  the  board,  and  bring  about  more 
nearly  complete  disease  and  birth  registration.  He  would  consult  with 
local  communities  about  the  need  for  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
health  ordinances.  He  would  come  quickly  to  the  assistance  of  health 
officers  when  consultations  were  needed  about  diagnosis  and  control 
measures  in  outbreaks  of  communicable  disease,  such  as  infantile 
paralysis,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  smallpox. 

For  these  reasons  the  State  Board  of  Health  regards  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Political  Code,  which  would  establish  not  less  than 
six  health  districts  and  appoint  the  same  number  of  state  district  health 
officers,  as  the  most  important  health  measure  to  come  before  the  next 
legislature. 

In  addition  to  the  state  district  health  officers  the  same  law  provides 
for  ten  sanitary  inspectors  to  carry  on  field  work  for  the  board.  These 
men  are  needed  to  inspect  summer  resorts,  make  sanitary  surveys  of 
towns,  improve  rural  hygiene,  especially  where  typhoid  fever  or  malaria 
are  prevalent,  and  to  do  intensive  control  work  wherever  there  are 
serious  outbreaks  of  any  communicable  disease.  These  men  could  be 
concentrated  at  any  point  on  short  notice  and  could  put  control 
measures  into  effect  quickly,  saving  many  lives  and  preventing  the 
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demoralization  which  results  when  the  people  see  thai  an  epidemic  is 
spreading  uncontrolled  in  their  community. 

Six  health  districts  are  obviously  few  for  a  large  stale  and  the  area 
icli  district  will  be  v.t.v  great.  In  Massachusetts  the  stale  is  divided 
into  eight  districts.  New  York  State  lias  twenty,  Maryland  has  ten,  and 
Illinois  has  made  a  start  with  only  five.  California  can  receive  great 
benefit  from  organization  into  six  districts,  and  this  number  can  readily 
be  increased  in  future  years,  when  increases  in  population  makes  the 
districts  too  unwieldy  or  the  rise  in  standards  of  public  health  adminis- 
tration requires  more  intensive  health  service  from  the  state. 

In  the  proposed  bill  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  districts  are  left 
to  the  State  Board  of  Health  so  that  they  can  be  altered  as  experience 
shows  need  for  a  change,  but  the  chart  following  will  show  the  general 
scheme  of  subdivision  which  led  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  decide 
that  the  minimum  number  of  districts  should  be  six. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  each  proposed  district, 
inclusive  and  exclusive  of  cities  of  over  25,000  people.  The  large  cities 
will  need  relatively  little  attention  from  the  state  district  health  officers, 
as  most  of  them  have  well-organized  health  departments. 

Population  of   Proposed  State   Health   Districts. 
Worth  Coast.  Northern. 

Total   population   216,416  Total   population   278,263 

Population  cities  over  25,000 Population  cities  over  25,000 64,806 


Population  outside  larger  cities-  216,416  Population  outside  larger  cities-  213,457 

Middle  Coast.  Central. 

Total  population 1,068,729  Total   population   310,613 

Population  cities  over  25,000—    811.73S  Population  cities  over  25,00O___  53,216 


Population  outside  larger  cities-  256,991  Population  outside  larger  cities.  257,397 

South  Coast.  Southern. 

Total   population   934,075  Total   population   154,511 

Population  cities  over  25,000—  585,S89  Population  cities  over  25,000—     53,216 


Population  outside  larger  cities.  348,186    Population  outside  larger  cities-  207,727 
Grouping  Towns  into   Local    Health   Districts. 

While  the  state  is  too  large  to  make  an  ideal  unit  for  health  admin- 
istration, the  smaller  incorporated  cities  are  altogether  too  small. 

Every  incorporated  town  or  city  is  required  to  maintain  a  board  of 
health  and  a  health  officer.  Most  of  the  cities  and  some  of  the  counties 
have  populationaiialtogether  too  small  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a 
trained  health  officer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  support  of  a  milk  inspection 
service  or  the  numerous  other  important  functions  of  a  health  depart- 
ment.   As  a  result  health  protection  is  almost  nil  in  many  places. 
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TENTATIVE  SCHEME.  POU.  PROPOSED 

State,  health  districts 


Nora 

COAST 


NORTHERN 


CEKTHAL 


MIDDLE 
COAST 


South  ejlk 


South  (past^sj — 


Obviously  the  remedy  lies  in  grouping  the  smaller  communities  into 
health  districts  large  enough  to  maintain  a  health  department.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  will  therefore  recommend  legislation  which 
would  enable  small  cities,  together  with  the  intervening  and  surround- 
ing territory,  to  form  local  health  districts  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining health  departments  under  the  supervision  of  full-time  health 
officers.  Such  combinations  should  permit  the  maintaining  of  modern 
health  departments  where  efficient  public  health  protection  is  now 
almost  absent.    Local  health  districts  would  prove  invaluable  for  the 
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enforcement  of  the  new  Btate  milk  law  and  the  carrying  on  of  meat 
and  market  inspection  as  well  as  the  control  of  communicable  discs 

Typhoid    Fever   Becoming    Rare. 

The  biennial  period  has  seen  a  most  remarkable  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  typhoid  fever  in  California.  In  the  year  1915  the  typhoid 
fever  death  rate  was  9.7  per  100,000  population.  It  had  fallen  29  per 
cent  since  the  year  before  and  70  per  cent  in  the  nine  previous  years. 
In  1906,  when  complete  statistics  of  deaths  were  first  collected  by  the 
state,  the  typhoid  fever  death  rate  was  32.2  per  100,000  population.  IT 
that  rate  had  continued  until  the  end  of  the  year  1915,  there  would 
have  been  3,193  more  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  California  than 
actually  occurred.  The  saving  of  this  number  of  lives  through  improved 
sanitation  means  that  30,000  cases  must  have  been  prevented.  The 
mortality  records  for  the  first  half  of  1916  promise  a  still  further 
decrease  in  the  typhoid  deatli  rate  for  this  year. 

The  table  below  gives  the  typhoid  fever  death  record  for  the  past 
nine  years  and  shows  the  recent  rapid  fall  in  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease. 


DECR.LA5L      IN 

-TYPHOID     *    FLVEL 

CALIFORNIA  DEATH  RATE.  PER.    100,000   POPULATION 
1906    -    19J5 


JS 

32.1 


1906     1907      1908      1909      1910      1911       1912,      1913      1914      1915 
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The  fall  in  the  typhoid  fever  death  rate  is  of  great  significance 
because  it  is  an  index  of  the  success  of  control  measures  not  only  against 
typhoid  fever,  but  also  against  a  number  of  other  diseases.  Many 
diseases,  especially  certain  types  of  dysentery  and  diarrhea,  are  spread 
by  the  same  insanitary  conditions  responsible  for  the  spread  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  a  fall  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  indicates 
a  greater  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  other  preventable 
diseases. 

California  has  at  last  taken  a  place  among  the  states  with  low  typhoid 
fever  death  rates.  The  rate  will  doubtless  be  further  reduced  in  the 
ensuing  years,  for  it  is  the  intention  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to 
continue  its  campaign  with  increased  vigor.  One  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  rapid  reduction  of  typhoid  fever,  the  protection  and  control  of 
public  Mater  supplies,  should  produce  increasing  results  as  the  Bureau 
of  Sanitary  Engineering  extends  its  work.  Moreover,  a  new  and 
important  factor  will  begin  to  show  its  effect  when  the  new  state  milk 
law  compelling  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk  not  from  tuberculin  tested 
cows  goes  into  effect.  It  will  result  in  the  pasteurization  of  nearly  all 
milk  supplies  and  will  therefore  almost  entirely  eliminate  milk-borne 
typhoid  fever. 

California  should  have  a  typhoid  fever  death  rate  below  5  per 
100,000  population  as  soon  as  the  plans  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  the  control  of  water  and  milk  supplies,  for  better  rural  sanitation, 
and  for  the  intensive  investigation  and  control  of  all  outbreaks  have 
been  fully  carried  out. 

The  Prevention  of  Mental   Disease. 

The  prevention  of  mental  disease  has  been  greatly  neglected.  It  has, 
until  recently,  been  looked  upon  as  outside  the  field  of  public  health 
activity.  In  fact  the  responsibility  for  reducing  the  number  of  mental 
defectives  has  never  been  very  definitely  placed. 

The  state  is  vitally  interested  in  the  prevention  of  mental  disease; 
first,  because  the  level  of  efficiency  and  well-being  of  the  people  can 
thereby  be  raised,  and,  second,  because  the  burden  of  the  care  of  the 
insane,  the  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic,  and  the  incorrigible  criminal 
has  properly  been  placed  upon  the  state. 

It  has  now  been  definitely  shown  that  a  large  part  of  the  insanity 
responsible  for  crowding  our  state  hospitals  is  preventable.  According 
to  the  records  of  the  State  Lunacy  Commission  about  14.5  per  cent  of 
the  6,938  patients  admitted  to  state  insane  hospitals  during  the  biennial 
period  were  found  to  be  syphilitic,  and  15  per  cent  of  the  cases  were 
directly  due  to  alcohol,  not  counting  the  large  number  of  inebriates 
committed  to  the  hospitals. 
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The  Unci'  principal  causes  of  insanity — heredity,  syphilis,  and 
alcohol — can  all  be  directly  controlled  and  at  least  partially  eliminated 
primary  or  secondary  causes  of  mental  disease.  The  influence  of 
heredity  is  being  somewhat  controlled  by  the  prevention  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  people  with  pronounced  inherited  mental  defects  by  segregation 
in  institutions,  or  by  surgical  operation  before  release,  in  accordance 
with  the  state  asexualization  law.  The  reduction  of  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  by  making  it  less  accessible,  and  by  educating  the  public,  is 
receiving  attention  throughout  the  nation.  Syphilis,  on  the  other  hand. 
is  relatively  neglected,  and  is  a  disease  Avhich  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  all  local  health  officials  should  take  steps  to  control. 

Syphilis. 

Under  the  state  law,  syphilis  must  be  reported  by  physicians  and 
others,  although  it  is  not  required  that  the  patient's  name  be  forwarded 
if  the  physician  will  send  an  identifying  office  number.  The  reporting 
has  been  increasing  steadily,  but  is  still  far  from  complete.  In  the 
laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  Wassermann  tests 
for  syphilis  are  made,  without  charge,  for  any  citizen  of  the  state,  if 
proper  specimens  of  blood  are  sent  by  the  attending  physician.  In 
addition  to  these  measures  there  should  be  state  inspection  and  encour- 
agement of  public  clinics  and  hospitals  in  which  syphilis  is  treated,  and 
compulsory  isolation,  or  commitment  to  hospitals,  of  patients  who  are 
infectious  and  will  not  take  treatment  or  avoid  exposure  of  other  persons. 
General  laws  may  possibly  now  convey  these  powers  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  but  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have  specific  legislation  on 
the  subject.  Such  legislation  could  well  be  made  to  include  measures 
relative  to  gonococcus  infections. 


A   Psychopathic   Hospital. 

To  give  to  the  prevention  of  mental  disease  an  impetus  which  wi 
bring  the  largest  of  results,  immediate  provision  should  be  made  £ 
scientific  study  of  insanity  from  every  angle,  with  emphasis  on  caus 
and  prevention.  Moreover,  the  medical  students  of  to-day,  who  will  be 
the  practitioners  and  experts  of  to-morrow,  should  have  better  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  mental  disease  and  its  causes.  The  state  needs  a 
psychopathic  hospital  which  will  be  essentially  a  research  institution, 
but  also  a  hospital  for  patients  whose  cases  may  need  unusual  study.  At 
such  a  hospital  patients  could  be  studied  to  ascertain  whether  formal 
commitment  is  needed.  The  leaching  and  research  advantages  of  the 
institution  should  be  magnified  by  close  relationship  to  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  California,  with  opportunities  open  to 
properly  qualified  students  from  the  oilier  schools. 

In  order  to  be  of  greatest  use  to  the  slate,  this  institution  should  have 
connected   with   it  an  out-patient  department  and  field  workers  who 


: 
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would  investigate  the  conditions  which  are  responsible  for  the  depen- 
dency of  mental  defectives.  Many  of  the  insane  would  never  need 
institutional  care  if  unfortunate  inheritance  had  not  been  supplemented 
by  unfavorable  environment.  If  the  first  sign  of  trouble  had  been 
detected,  the  cause  removed,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  helpful  super- 
vision given,  some  of  these  patients  would  have  rounded  out  a  normal 
life.  Likewise,  patients  discharged  from  insane  hospitals  should  be 
kept  track  of.  If  they  showed  signs  of  relapse  a  short  voluntary  sojourn 
in  the  psychopathic  hospital  might  prevent  a  complete  break.  For 
these  reasons,  the  state,  through  a  phychopathic  hospital,  should  have 
affiliations  with  approved  clinics  for  mental  and  nervous  disease  through- 
out the  state,  with  juvenile  courts,  and  with  all  other  local  institutions 
which  are  striving  to  diminish  mental  disease  by  helping  mental  defec- 
tives to  avoid  the  causes  which  are  pushing  them  on  to  insanity  or 
criminality. 

This  plan  for  prevention  will  not  in  any  way  diminish  the  immediate 
need  for  industrial  farms  for  the  large  number  of  users  of  alcohol  and 
morphine,  and  for  epileptics  and  feeble-minded  persons.  They  require 
segregation  under  wholesome  conditions  of  outdoor  work. 

The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

California  has  at  last  made  a  definite  beginning  on  a  broad  plan  for 
preventing  tuberculosis.  The  long  delay  was  doubtless  due  in  large 
part  to  the  appalling  magnitude  of  the  problem.  In  addition  to  caring 
for  the  tuberculous  who  contracted  the  disease  within  her  borders, 
California  finds  it  necessary  to  receive  and  look  after  a  vast  army  of 
sufferers  from  other  states.  As  a  result  of  the  annual  migration  into 
California  of  persons  sick  with  tuberculosis,  most  of  them  in  advanced 
stages,  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  in  our  state  has  become  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1915  there  were  5,551  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  California.  The  tuberculosis  death  rate  for  that 
year  was  194.5  per  100,000  population,  a  rate  one-third  higher  than  the 
average  (145.8)  for  the  entire  United  States  registration  area,  and  about 
twice  as  high  as  the  rate  in  Michigan. 

The  legislature  of  1911  made  possible  an  investigation  of  the  tuber- 
culosis problem  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  A  commission  appointed 
by  the  board  rendered  a  report  in  1913  and  outlined  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  eradication  of  this  disease.  The  first  step  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  is  being  accomplished  by  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis  provided 
for  by  the  legislature  of  1915.  The  director  of  the  bureau  is  inspecting 
tuberculosis  dispensaries  and  hospitals  and  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  new  institutions.  A  number  of  tuberculosis  dispensaries  have 
been  established  and  many  tuberculosis  nurses  have  been  employed  by 
cities  or  counties  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  bureau.     In  addition 
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a  greal  deal  of  educational  literature  has  been  distributed,  some  of  it 
printed  in  several  languages. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  the  administration 
of  the  tuberculosis  subsidy  provided  for  by  the  last  legislature.  The 
sum  of  three  dollars  per  week  is  being  paid  by  the  state  toward  the  care 
of  each  patient  in  county  tuberculosis  hospitals  which  come  up  to 
standards  of  construction,  equipment,  diet  and  care  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  As  a  result  of  the  subsidy  the  accommodations 
for  the  care  of  the  tuberculous  have  been  increased  and  greatly  improved 
in  many  of  the  counties.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  additional  money 
spent  by  counties  in  tuberculosis  control  work  and  hospital  care  on 
account  of  the  state  subsidy  is  more  than  the  amount  of  the  subsidy. 

In  this  way  one  of  the  important  steps  in  the  plan  for  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  is  being  taken.  Through  state  supervision  and  assistance 
proper  care  for  the  more  advanced  tuberculous  patients  is  being  pro- 
vided in  county  after  county.  It  is  best  that  this  very  large  class 
of  patients,  many  of  them  bedridden,  should  15e  cared  for  near  their 
homes  where  they  can  be  visited  by  friends  and  relatives.  It  is  highly 
important  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  remain  in  lodging  houses 
and  homes  where  they  would  infect  other  persons.  Ultimately  more 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  care  of  incipient  cases.  Early  cases 
can  usually  be  cured  or  greatly  improved  and  enabled  to  resume  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

In  order  to  continue  to  develop  the  system  of  county  hospitals  for  the 
tuberculous  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  subsidy  will  be 
necessary.  The  amount  recommended  is  small  in  contrast  to  the  large 
numbers  of  patients  who  are  benefited  and  so  cared  for  that  they  will 
not  infect  others. 

An  idea  of  the  great  size  of  the  tuberculosis  problem  in  California  is 
gained  by  a  comparison  in  the  following  diagram  between  the  deaths 
from  this  disease  and  those  from  another  important  disease,  typhoid 
fever. 
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In  the  hope  of  relieving  the  state  of  some  of  the  burden  unfairly 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  migration  of  the  tuberculous  from  other  states. 
the  State  Board  of  Health  has  given  support  to  the  Kent  tuberculosis 
bill.  This  measure  was  introduced  in  the  present  United  States  Con- 
gress by  Representative  Kent  of  California.  It  was  endorsed  by  joint 
resolution  of  the  last  legislature  in  the  special  session. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  control  of  the  interstate  migration  of  tuber- 
culous persons  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Indigent 
tuberculous  persons  who  are  not  legal  residents  of  the  state  in  which 
they  are  found  would  be  returned  by  the  government  to  the  state  from 
which  they  came,  or  else  supported  in  part  by  the  government  in  such 
hospitals  as  come  up  to  standards  set  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  This  bill,  if  passed,  will  lighten  the  tuberculosis  burden  in 
California  so  that  it  can  be  properly  carried  by  the  state  and  the  coun- 
ties without  unreasonable  hardship.     The  bill  has  been  reported  out  of 
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committees  in  both  houses  of  congress  with  recommendation  that  it  pass, 
and  it  is  Imped  thai  it  will  become  law  during  the  short  session. 

Plague    Eradication. 

In  another  pari  of  this  report  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions for  the  eradication  of  plague.  Since  1908  the  State  Board  of 
Eealth  has  cooperated  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in 
the  work  of  squirrel  eradication  in  the  infected  areas,  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  biennial  period  the  available  state  funds  for  this  purpose 
have  decreased,  and  the  total  funds  have  not  been  adequate.  The 
disease  at  the  end  of  the  biennial  period  is  limited  to  ground  squirrels 
and  persists  in  eight  counties.  At  the  present  rate  it  will  take  many 
.Mars  to  eradicate  plague  completely  and  remove  the  danger  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  an  epidemic  among  the  people.  As  a  matter  of 
economy,  as  well  as  protection  of  the  public  health,  a  liberal  appropria- 
tion should  be  made  for  carrying  on  the  work.  With  the  funds  now- 
available  little  more  is  accomplished  than  to  hold  the  disease  in  cheek 
and  to  keep  close  account  of  its  location.  I  strongly  recommend  that 
the  appropriation  for  this  work  be  large  enough  to  bring  about  a  con- 
tinuous and  rapid  shrinking  of  the  area  of  infection  with  its  ultimate 
complete  disappearance.  "With  an  adequate  appropriation  the  State 
id  of  Health  would  be  in  a  position  to  accept  the  eradication  of 
plague  among  ground  squirrels  as  strictly  a  state  problem,  and  to  take 
over  the  work  in  its  entirety  by  July  1,  1918. 

Hookworm    in  the    Mines. 

Early  in  the  year  1016  a  cooperative  investigation  of  hookworm  in 
the  deep  gold  mines  of  California  was  begun  by  the  State  Industrial 
Accident  Commission,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health.  Laboratory  and  medical  examinations  were 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  A  mining  engineer  was  detailed  for  the  work  by  the  State 
Industrial  Accident  Commission  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
-Wines.  This  investigation  showed  a  high  percentage  of  infected  men  in 
certain  mines.  A  plan  was  put  into  operation  by  which  the  mine 
operators  and  the  miners  arranged  for  the  treatment  of  the  men  found 
to  be  infected  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  made  laboratory  exam- 
inations to  determine  the  success  of  the  treatment.  Certificates,  good 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  are  being  issued  to  men  found  to  be  free  from 
the  disease  at  the  time  of  the  first  examination,  or  after  treatment.  By 
ring  their  employees  to  hold  these  certificates,  and  by  improving 
sanitaiw  conditions  in  the  mines  at  the  same  time,  mine  operators  have 
it  in  their  power  to  control  the  disease. 

The  investigation  and  the  control  measures  will  be  continued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 
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Malaria  and  Mosquitoes. 

Under  the  Mosquito  Abatement  Districts  Act  several  communities 
are  organizing  for  the  control  of  mosquitoes.  By  working  under  this 
act,  regions  in  which  malaria  is  prevalent  have  it  in  their  power  to  get 
rid  of  the  disease  and  at  the  same  time  to  lose  an  unsavory  reputation 
for  unhealthfulness.  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  helping  in  the 
organization  of  the  districts  by  furnishing  the  services  of  experts  to 
make  the  preliminary  survey  and  to  assist  in  publicity  work  when  the 
petitions  are  being  circulated. 

Before  the  end  of  the  biennial  period  a  statewide  survey  of  malaria 
and  mosquitoes  had  been  started  by  the  consulting  parasitologist  and 
his  assistants.  The  results  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  board  in  its 
work  of  eradicating  malaria. 

Sanitary    Engineering. 

The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  established  by  the  last  legis- 
lature, has  already  produced  remarkable  results  in  the  improvement  of 
drinking  water  supplies  and  the  regulation  of  sewage  disposal.  Definite 
reductions  in  the  sickness  and  deaths  due  to  sewage  polluted  Avater 
supplies  have  already  resulted.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  this 
bureau  many  dangerous  public  water  supplies  have  been  chlorinated. 
At  the  end  of  the  biennial  period  about  a  million  people  were  receiving 
water  which  had  been  made  safe  by  treatment  with  chlorine. 

The  laws  under  which  the  bureau  works  should  be  amended  so  that 
there  can  lie  no  question  as  to  the  power  and  duty  of  the  bureau  to 
regulate  water  supplies  in  regard  to  turbidity,  tastes,  hardness,  and 
other  undesirable  characteristics.  At  present  the  laws  regarding  public 
water  supplies  place  the  emphasis  on  the  possible  danger  to  health  and 
this  could  be  narrowly  interpreted  to  refer  only  to  infectious  diseases. 
The  law  should  forbid  supplying  to  the  public  water  which  is  not  fit 
to  drink,  no  matter  whether  the  undesirable  constituents  are  silt, 
mineral  salts,  alga?,  or  dangerous  bacteria. 

Shellfish. 

Discharging  sewage  into  the  salt  Avaters  of  California  is  not  without 
danger.  During  the  biennial  period  several  small  outbreaks  of  typhoid 
fever  occurred  among  persons  who  ate  uncooked  clams  from  sewage 
polluted  mud  flats  around  San  Francisco  Bay.  There  will  be  danger 
also  from  the  pollution  of  oysters  unless  greater  supervision  is  exer- 
cised over  the  oyster  industry.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of 
Sanitary  Engineering  be  empowered  and  instructed  to  study  the  pol- 
lution of  clam  and  oyster  beds  and  to  forbid  practices  which  endanger 
the  public  health. 
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Swimming  Pools. 

Public  swimming  pools  are  becoming  more  numerous.  If  the  care 
of  the  water  in  the  pools  and  the  proper  sterilization  of  bathing  suits 
and  towels  are  neglected,  bathing  establishments  become  a  positive 
danger  to  health.  Public  swimming  pools  throughout  the  state  should 
be  permitted  only  when  they  meet  minimum  state  requirements  and 
hold  a  permit  from  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering. 

Sanitary    Inspections. 

The  work  of  inspecting  summer  resorts  is  being  continued  and 
numerous  improvements  in  sewage  disposal  and  water  supplies  have 
been  brought  about.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  disease  contracted  by 
vacationists  is  being  diminished.  The  one  sanitary  inspector  of  the 
board  is  available  for  this  important  work  only  a  few  months  in  the 
year  and  he  can  visit  only  a  small  part  of  the  resorts.  Additional 
inspectors  are  needed  to  enforce  proper  sanitation  in  rural  districts, 
health  resorts,  and  small  towns,  and  also  to  do  field  work  in  the  control 
of  unusual  epidemics. 

Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases. 

The  Stale  Board  of  Health  depends  on  the  Bureau  of  Communicable 
Diseases  for  the  expert  services  necessary  for  preventing  and  suppress- 
ing epidemics.  As  soon  as  a  communicable  disease  becomes  unduly 
prevalent  in  some  part  of  the  state  the  epidemiologists  of  the  bureau  are 
called  upon  to  make  the  field  examinations.  Often  they  take  entire 
charge  of  control  measures,  much  to  the  relief  of  a  frightened  com- 
munity. 

Outside  a  few  large  cities,  few  communities  have  the  services  of  an 
expert  sanitarian  or  a  public  health  laboratory,  except  as  these  are 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases.  When  an  unusual 
outbreak  of  disease  occurs,  or  when  the  source  of  a  few  cases  is  a 
mystery,  the  local  health  officer  turns  at  once  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health.  The  expert  epidemiologists  of  the  bureau  seldom  encounter  a 
situation  which  can  not  be  studied  out  and  definitely  explained.  The 
explanation  usually  gives  the  method  of  control.  In  this  highly  special- 
ized work  the  epidemiologists  are  aided  by  the  laboratory  of  the  bureau. 

In  order  to  give  prompt  laboratory  services  the  bureau  maintains 
branch  laboratories  at  Sacramento  and  Fresno  and  a  division  laboratory 
at  Los  Angeles. 

The  bureau  makes  examinations  for  various  diseases  if  specimens 
ate  submitted  by  health  officers  or  physicians.  Included  in  the  work 
is  the  examination  of  blood  specimens  for  syphilis  by  the  Wassermann 
lest .  Xo  charge  is  made  for  any  examination,  and  the  services  are  avail- 
able to  all  citizens.  The  presence  of  a  dangerous  communicable  disease 
is  often  firsl  revealed  to  the  authorities  by  the  report  on  a  specimen 
received  at  the  laboratory. 
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An    Epidemic  of   Rabies  in   Coyotes. 

Rabies,  known  also  as  hydrophobia,  has  been  endemic  over  a  large 
part  of  California  ever  since  the  state  was  swept  from  south  to  north  by 
the  epidemic  which  began  in  1909.  As  a  result  occasional  small  out- 
breaks in  dogs  are  being  reported  from  widely  separated  points.  A  few 
persons  have  died  from  the  disease  contracted  from  the  bites  of  rabid 
animals,  and  many  people  who  have  been  bitten  have  received  the  pre- 
ventive Pasteur  treatment  from  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Of  great  interest  was  the  sudden  invasion  in  1915  of  Modoc  and 
Lassen  counties  by  rabies  brought  in  from  Oregon  by  coyotes.  The 
epidemic  was  so  sudden  and  so  dangerous  to  people  and  cattle  that 
ithe  State  Board  of  Health  established  the  state  rabies  quarantine  in 
both  counties  and  instituted  an  intensive  campaign  against  coyotes  and 
loose  dogs.  Thousands  of  these  animals  were  killed  and  they  soon 
*  became  very  scarce.  As  a  result  rabies  diminished  rapidly  and  disap- 
peared from  Lassen  County  and  most  of  Modoc  County.  The  latter 
eouuty  is  peculiarly  liable  to  reintroduction  of  the  disease  from  adjacent 
portions  of  Oregon  and  Nevada. 

In  the  control  work  invaluable  cooperation  was  received  from  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey,  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  and 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Drinking   Cups  and   Common   Towels. 

The  common  drinking  cup  and  the  public  roller  towel  should  be 
abolished  by  statute.  They  are  becoming  rare  but  may  occasionally  be 
seen  in  public  places.  The  law  should  also  compel  the  sterilization  of 
dishes  and  drinking  utensils  in  restaurants,  soda  fountains,  and  other 
places  where  food  or  drinks  are  publicly  sold  or  dispensed.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  for  the  proper  storage  and  protection  of  drinking 
water  supplies  on  ships,  so  that  the  open  water  cask  will  be  supplanted 
by  a  proper  container. 

Adulteration  of  Foods  and   Druas. 

During  the  biennial  period  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  lias 
greatly  increased  its  work  with  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  working 
force.  In  the  second  year  of  the  period,  5,896  samples  were  analyzed 
a  in  I  491  cases  of  violations  of  the  foods  and  drugs  act  were  referred  to 
district  attorneys  for  prosecution.  Over  a  million  pounds  of  decom- 
posed foodstuffs  of  various  kinds  were  destroyed. 

In  these  ways  the  bureau  is  protecting  the  food  and  drug  supplies  of 
the  people  of  California  and  preventing  fraud  on  the  part  of  unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers  and  merchants. 
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The   Consulting    Nutrition    Expert. 

The  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert,  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  made  by  t  lie  last  legislature,  has  exerted  valuable  supervision 
over  diet  and  the  preparation  of  foods  at  state  institutions,  including 
hospitals  and  prisons.  His  services  are  now  being  called  for  by  county 
institutions,  and  lie  is  making  inspections  and  assisting  officials  to 
select  adequate  but  economical  diets  for  the  inmates.  Of  particular 
value  is  his  influence  in  preventing  excessive  curtailment  of  diel  in 
county  institutions  for  the  sake  of  economy  while  the  present  high  price 
of  foodstuffs  lasts.  He  has  assisted  state  institutions  by  his  study  of 
the  causes  of  the  wasting  of  food  by  inmates.  Careful  attention  to 
balance  in  the  diet  and  appetizing  methods  of  serving  have  reduced 
the  amounl  of  scraps  returned  from  the  tables. 

The  Sanitary  Code. 

Regulations  for  the  prevention  of  a  number  of  diseases  and  for  the 
enforcement  of  several  state  laws  have  been  prepared,  adopted,  and 
published  with  explanatory  notes  in  a  series  of  circulars.  When  the 
series  is  completed  the  regulations  will  be  edited  and  amended  and 
broughl  together  as  a  sanitary  code. 

Need  for  More  Legal  Service. 

The  work  required  of  the  attorney  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  has 
grown  until  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to  do  it  under  the  present 
system  of  nonresident  and  part-time  service.  Originally  little  more 
was  required  of  the  attorney  than  the  filing  of  an  occasional  opinion,  but 
the  presenl  activities  of  the  board  are  such  that  the  continuous  service 
of  an  attorney  is  an  urgent  necessity.  The  newly  established  Bureau 
of  Sanitary  Engineering,  in  its  important  work  of  regulating  public 
water  supplies  and  sewage  disposal  systems,  is  confronted  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  powerful  corporations.  Emergencies  involving  important  legal 
points  arise  frequently  in  the  executive  office  and  necessitate  prompt 
legal  advice.  Moreover,  public  health  law  is  a  specialty  and  involves 
an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  public  health.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  closer  contact  between  the  attorney  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  staff  of  the  board  so  that  there  can  be  an  increase  in  efficiency 
through  mutual  education. 

For  1lie.se  reasons,  I  recommend  that  the  law  providing  an  attorney 
for  the  State  Board  of  Health  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  require- 
ments that  he  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  service  of  the  board  and  that 
he  hold  his  office  al  the  executive  office  of  the  board;  and  that  he  be 
appointed  by  the  board  under  civil  service.  Without  such  a  change  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  considerable  expense  of  employing  special 
counsel  during  the  coming  biennial  period. 
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The   Registration  of  Nurses. 

The  Bureau  of  Registration  of  Nurses  has  succeeded  in  raising  the 
standards  of  accredited  training  schools  for  nurses  and  has  specified 
the  minimum  course  of  instruction.  Moreover,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  has  ruled  that,  after  September  1,  1918,  accredited  schools  will 
not  be  allowed  to  admit  pupils  who  are  not  high  school  graduates. 
Examinations  for  certification  as  registered  nurse  are  held  twice  a  year 
simultaneously  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles. 

Cooperation  with  Other  State   Departments. 

The  services  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  have  been  required  by 
other  state  departments  more  than  ever  before.  The  Bureau  of  Com- 
municable Diseases  is  assisting  in  improving  sanitary  conditions  in 
state  institutions  and  investigating  and  controlling  such  communicable 
diseases  as  may  appear.  The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  is  con- 
stantly being  called  upon  for  expert  engineering  and  laboratory  service 
in  connection  with  the  water  supplies  or  sewage  disposal  plants  of  state 
hospitals  or  prisons;  and  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs  is  making 
large  numbers  of  examinations  of  samples  of  materials  bought  by  the 
state.  The  samples  examined  at  the  foods  and  drugs  laboratory  for 
state  institutions  within  the  biennial  period  numbered  1,986,  and 
included  a  wide  range  of  foods,  drugs,  textiles,  and  other  materials.  In 
this  way  the  State  Board  of  Control  is  able  to  find  out  whether  goods 
meet  the  standard  set  in  the  specifications. 

WILBUR  A.  SAWYER, 

Secretary. 
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RKPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

\\  ii  1:1  i:  A.  Sawyer,  .M.l>..  Director. 

REPORT  OF  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  ERADICATION  OF 

BUBONIC  PLAGUE. 

Bubonic  plague  in  California  is  at  present  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively t<»  ground  squirrels  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  state.  From  time 
t<>  lime  other  rodents  or  human  beings  become  infected  from  the 
squirrel.  There  is.  moreover,  constant  danger  that  the  disease  will  be 
transferred  from  the  infected  squirrels  to  the  rats  of  some  of  our  cities. 
When  the  rats  of  a  city  become  infected  an  epidemic  among  human 
beings  is  probable  with  serious  loss  of  life  and  injury  to  commerce. 

The  disease  is  transmitted  from  rodent  to  rodent  or  from  rodent  to 
man  by  the  rat  flea,  which  ingests  plague  bacilli  with  the  blood  of  the 
sick  animal  and  later  inoculates  another  animal,  or  man. 

In  September,  1907,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  plague  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  mayor  of  that  city  and  the  state  of  California  asked  the 
United  Stales  Government  to  assist  in  eradicating  the  disease.  Since 
that  time  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  California 
Stall'  Board  of  Health,  with  such  local  assistance  as  was  available,  have 
carried  on  an  intensive  campaign  with  the  object  of  eradicating  plague 
from  the  state.  The  work  has  been  completely  successful  as  far  as 
the  eradication  of  plague  in  rats  in  cities  is  concerned,  but  the  disease 
is  still  present  among  ground  squirrels  throughout  a  wide  area. 

The  Public  Health  Service  withdrew  from  its  plague  eradieative 
work  in  San  Francisco  on  June  30,  1916.  leaving  such  precautionary 
work  as  was  necessary  in  the  hands  of  the  city  authorities.  No  case 
of  rodent  plague  had  been  found  in  the  city  since  October  23,  1908, 
in  spite  of  extensive  trapping  and  examination  of  rats. 

Plague  in  ground  squirrels,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still  widespread. 
While  it  has  been  controlled  in  certain  localities,  many  foci  remain  and 
it  will  take  years  to  complete  the  eradication  of  the  disease  through 
squirrel  destruction.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health  are  cooperating  in  this  work.  The  former 
has  immediate  charge  of  the  operations  in  the  field  and  in  the  lab- 
oratory. 

The  following  table  shows  in  condensed  form  the  experience  of 
California  with  bubonic  plague.  It  is  reprinted  from  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Reports  for  October  13,  1916,  Vol.  31,  page  2868: 
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Places  In  California 


TABLE    1. 


Date  of 
last  case 
of  human 

plague 


Cities. 
San   Francisco   I  Jan.  30,  1908     Oct.    23,  1008 


Date  of 

last  case 

of  rat 

plague 


Date  of 

late  case 

of  squirrel 

plague 


Oakland   — 

Berkeley  

Los  Angeles  

Counties. 
Alameda  (exclusive  of  Oakland  and 
Berkeley)     .. 


Contra    Costa    ... 

Fresno    

Merced    

Monterey  

San  Benito  

San  Joaquin  ___  — 

Santa   Clara   

San   Luis   Obispo- 

Santa   Cruz  

Stanislaus  

San  Mateo  


Aug.  9,  1911 
Aug.  28,  1907 
Aug.  11,  1908 


Sept.  24,  1909 
July  13,  1915 


Dec.     1,  1908 


Oct.    17,  1909 


June  4,  1913 
Sept.  18,  1911 
Aug.  31,  1910 


Aug.  21, 

June  23, 

June  28, 
Oct.  27, 
May  12, 
May  27, 
July  1, 
Aug.  26, 
June  21, 
Jan.  29, 
May  30, 
June  2, 
June  21, 


1908 


1916 

1916 
1911 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1911 
1916 
1910 
1916 
1911 
1916 


Total  number 

rodents  found 

Infected  since 

Slay,  1S07 


398  rats 
126  rats 
None 
1  squirrel 


293  squirrels,  1 

wood  rat 
1,629  squirrels 
1  squirrel 
7  squirrels 
38  squirrels 
72  squirrels 
18  squirrels 
32  squirrels 
1  squirrel 
5  squirrels 
18  squirrels 
1  squirrel 


On  August  20,  1913,  the  State  Board  of  Health  passed  the  following 
self-explanatory  resolution : 

"Whereas,  There  has  been  found  within  the  territory  comprised  in  the  counties  of 
Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  San  Benito,  Merced, 
Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin,  of  the  state  of  California,  a  total  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three  (1,843)  ground  squirrels  {Citellus  beecheyi)  which  have 
been  proven  by  laboratory  investigation  to  have  been  infected  with  a  contagious  and 
infectious  disease,  to  wit,  bubonic  plague ;  and 

"Whereas,  An  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  California,  approved  June  7, 
1913,  provides :  'Whenever  any  land,  place,  building,  structure,  wharf,  pier,  dock, 
vessel  or  water  craft  is  infected  with  rodents,  insects  or  other  vermin  which  are  liable 
lo  convey  or  spread  contagious  or  infectious  disease  from  au  existing  focus  declared 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  to  at  once  notify  the 
person,  firm,  copartnership,  company  or  corporation,  owning  said  land,  place,  building, 
structure,  wharf,  pier,  dock,  vessel  or  water  craft,  of  the  existence  of  said  rodents, 
insects  or  other  vermin,  and  said  notice  shall  direct  said  owner  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  exterminate  and  destroy  said  rodents,  insects  or  other  vermin,  and  to 
continue  in  good  faith  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  return, 
lu  the  event  that  said  owner  fails,  refuses  or  neglects  to  proceed  as  above  provided, 
within  ten  days  from  date  of  receipt  of  said  notice,  the  State  Board  of  Health  may 
nt  once  proceed  to  exterminate  and  destroy  said  rodents,  insects  or  other  vermin,  and 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  return,  and  the  cost  of  the 
above  measures  shall  be  repaid  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors or  other  governing  body  of  the  county,  city  and  county,  city  or  town  wherein 
the  work  is  done  at  its  next  meeting  after  the  bill  is  presented  and  the  appropriation 
provided  in  section  1  of  this  act  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  amount  so  paid,  and  may 
again  be  expended  in  a  similar  manner' ;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  territory  comprised  within  the  aforesaid  counties  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  an  existing  focus  of  contagious  and  infectious  disease  ;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  board  be  directed  to  notify  the  supervisors 
cf  the  above  named  counties  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution  and  of  the  intention  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
the  state  legislature,  approved  June  7,  1913." 
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As  b  plague-infected  ground  squirrel  was  found  in  San  Mateo  County 
on  June  21,  1916,  the  State  Board  of  Health  added  that  county  to  the 
list  (if  plague  foci  through  the  following  resolution,  passed  September 
2,  L916: 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  a  plague-infected  ground  squirrel  has  been  found  in 
San  Mateo  County,  that  San  Mateo  County  be  declared  an  existing  focus  of  plague. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  counties  mentioned  above,  three  other  counties 
were  invaded  at  one  time  or  another,  but  the  disease  apparently  did 
not  gain  a  firm  foothold,  and  was  promptly  eradicated.  These  counties 
are  the  following:  San  Luis  Obispo,  Fresno,  and  Los  Angeles.  Plague 
has  been  present  in  thirteen  counties  in  all.  Plague  appears  to  have 
been  completely  eradicated  from  several  of  these,  but  plague-infected 
squirrels  were  found  as  late  as  during  the  biennial  period  ending 
June  30,  1916,  in  the  following  eight  counties:  Alameda,  Contra  Costa. 
Merced.  Monterey,  San  Benito,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz  and  San 
Mateo. 

The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  shows  that  a  large  increase  in 
the  total  funds  available  for  plague  eradication  is  necessary  if  the 
disease  is  to  be  wiped  out  within  the  next  few  years. 

REPORT  OF  SENIOR  SURGEON    C.   C.   PIERCE. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  has  been  prepared  for  the  State  Board 
of  Health  by  Senior  Surgeon  C.  C.  Pierce,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  field  operations  against  plague  carried 
on  jointly  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

The  work  has  been  continued  with  the  same  organization  and  system 
as  in  previous  years,  as  follows :  In  each  of  the  nine  counties  in  which 
plague  infection  has  been  found  a  supervising  inspector  has  been  sta- 
tioned. The  counties  have  been  divided  into  districts  of  approximately 
40,000  acres  and  a  field  inspector  assigned  to  each.  The  field  inspectors 
were  directed  to  serve  written  notices  upon  the  owners  of  infected  lands 
to  destroy  squirrels,  as  provided  by  law,  agreeing  upon  a  date  when 
the  work  was  to  be  instituted.  If  upon  reinspection  it  was  found  that 
the  work  had  not  been  commenced,  the  ease  was  reported  to  the  super- 
vising inspector,  who  thereupon  collected  such  data  as  was  necessary 
for  the  officer  in  charge.  Orders  were  then  issued  for  the  concentration 
of  a  sufficient  force  of  state  employees  upon  the  land  to  do  the  work, 
upon  the  completion  of  which  a  statement  of  the  expense  incurred  was 
submitted  to  the  owner,  and  he  was  given  opportunity  to  pay  same 
forthwith  if  he  so  desired.  If  the  bill  was  not  paid  as  presented,  same 
was  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  collection  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  California  legislature  in  an  act  approved 
June  7,  1913. 

It  became  necessary  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  to  pro- 
upon  the  lands  of  42  persons.  An  idea  of  the  cooperation  obtained 
from  individuals  in  the  destruction  of  ground  squirrels  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  Pact  that  out  of  a  total  of  18,131  inspections  and  reinspections 
made  during  the  year  in  the  nine  infected  counties,  but  this  number 
had  to  be  prut  -  (led  against  in  a  summary  manner,  as  provided  by  law. 
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Inspection   Operations. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  first  year  of  the  biennial 
period,  operations  as  outlined  above  were  carried  on  in  the  following 
counties:  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Merced, 
San  Benito,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Monterey. 

In  addition  to  the  above  nine  infected  counties,  work  was  carried 
on  for  part  of  the  year  in  San  Mateo  County.  The  work  in  this  county 
was  confined  to  the  land  adjacent  to  the  borders  of  Santa  Clara  and 
Santa  Cruz  counties,  the  object  of  this  being  to  prevent  the  migration 
of  San  Mateo  County  squirrels  over  the  border,  with  consequent  rein- 
festation  of  lands  in  the  two  contiguous  counties  that  has  been  cleared 
of  squirrels,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  protect  San  Mateo  County 
from  the  incursions  of  any  possibly  infected  squirrels  from  the  border- 
ing previously  infected  counties. 

Including  the  work  done  in  San  Mateo  County,  a  total  of  18,659 
inspections  and  reinspections,  over  an  area  of  8,231,556  acres  have  been 
made  during  the  year,  and  a  total  of  1,672,869  acres  were  treated  with 
poisoned  grain  or  other  squirrel-destructive  agents,  as  a  result  of  the 
inspections  made  and  the  notices  served. 

Hunting   Operations. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  there  was  a  total 
of  150,151  acres  of  known  infected  lands.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1915,  infected  squirrels  were  found  on  various  ranches, 
amounting  to  21,356  acres  of  land,  where  infection  was  hitherto  not 
known  to  exist. 

The  total  area  of  infected  land  on  June  30,  1915,  was  171,517  acres. 
In  addition  thereto  there  were  98,320  acres  of  land  which  immediately 
surrounded  or  adjoined  the  infected  land.  This  adjoining  territory 
was  subjected  to  the  same  intensive  treatment  that  was  given  to  the 
actually  infected  land.  The  total  area  of  infected  and  adjoining  terri- 
tory was,  therefore,  269,837  acres  at  the  middle  of  the  biennial  period. 

April  1  to  July  1  is  commonly  known  as  the  hunting  season  in 
squirrel-eradicative  work,  for  it  is  during  these  months  that  the  new 
litters  of  squirrels  commence  to  come  above  ground  to  play  and  feed. 
These  young  squirrels  are  apparently  more  susceptible  to  plague  than 
the  older  ones,  and  in  them  the  infection  is  more  likely  to  be  acute. 
Fleas  likewise  begin  to  increase  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In  counties 
where  the  infected  and  adjoining  territory  is  large,  hunting  is  con- 
tinued into  July,  and  later  if  necessary,  to  insure  that  all  such  territory 
is  thoroughly  shot  over.  In  certain  of  the  counties  a  few  men  have 
been  kept  hunting  throughout  the  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  of  hunting  operations  during  the 
biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1916 : 

TABLE  2. 


Year 
1011-15 


Year 
1015-1G 


Ranches  on  which  plague-infected  squirrels  have  been  found 

Ranches  bunted  over  

Squirrels  shot   

Squirrels  found  dead  

Total  squirrels  shot  and  found  dead 

Squirrels    examined    

Squirrels  found  infected  with  plague 


22 
3,924 

29,032 

189 

29,221 

29,057 

39 


5,863 
63,913 

336 
64,219 
63,598 

138 


Total  for 
biennial 

period 


92,915 

525 

93,470 

92,655 

177 
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The  finding  of  138  infected  Bquirrela  during  the  year  ending  June 

L916,  and  83  daring  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  varies  from 

the  results  of  the  tour  previous  years  during  which  there  was  a  constant 

decrease  in  the  number  of  squirrels  found  and  in  the  per  cent  infected 

with  plague. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  hunting  operations  for 
the  period  of  intensive  hunting — April  1  to  June  30 — for  the  ye 
1  Ml 2  to  1916,  inclusive: 

TABLE  3. — Summary  of   Hunting  Operations  for  the   Period  April   1   to  June  30, 

1912-1916. 


1912 

1913  •           1914              1915 

1916 

-    hunted  over 723 

990           1,464           1,902 
16,186          13,162          15,594 

17                21                26 
49.4             57.2             59.5 
1SJ.2             10.5               7.6 
16.3               8.5               8.1 
283                44                10 
1.74               .34               .05 

3,787 

41,751 

46 

51 

12 

11.8 

Hunters   engaged,    average.       9 

Squirrels  per  hunter  per  day 33.3 

Squirrels  shot  per  ranch ... 20.7 

Tli.'  •'!!•  squirrels  mentioned  in  Table  2  as  being  found  during  the 
year  1014-1915,  were  from  the  ranches  shown  in  the  following  table: 


TABLE  4. 

r 
-  j 

o ;? 

County  and  ranch 

il 

County  and  ranch 

2  ST 
a  a. 

Alameda  County- 
Sullivan  

Fredericks    

Contra  Costa  County- 
Brown       

2 
G 

2 
1 
2 

l 

f 

1 

2 

1 

Contra   Costa  County- 
Withers   ..    

Bruno 

Walker 

Thornton   ..    

San  Benito  County— 

Watson        ... 

Paicines  . 

Sally   

Watson 

McGrury 

Total    . 

-Continued. 


3 

1 

■ 

1 

Moraga  grant  

1 

Moraga  Land  Co 

Brookwood  Acres  

Lawrence    ... 

Slater  ... 

Brown    

Hornsacker   &  Bailey 

Hornsacker   

Silva       

1 

1 

1 
3 
2 
1 

Johnson    -    

39 
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The  138  infected  squirrels  mentioned  in  the  following  tabic  as  being 
found  during  the  year  1915-1916,  were  found  as  follows: 


TABLE    5. 


County  and  ranch 

t-H 

Date  last 
squirrel 

found 

County  and  ranch 

o  5, 

c  5? 

Date  last 
squirrel 

found 

Alameda  County — 
People's  Water  Company 
Oscar  Meyer  ranch      ..  - 

M.  J.  Crocker  estate 

Thomas  Egan  ranch - 

J.  A.  Mulqueeney  ranch.. 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

July  12,   1915 
May  22,  1916 
June  21,  1916 
May  29,  1916 
June    7,  1916 
June  23,  1916 

June  29,  1916 
July  31,  1915 
July  81,  1915 
Aug.  12,  1915 
Sept.  13,  1915 
Aug.  17,  1915 
Aug.  17,  1915 
Aug.  16,  1915 
Aug.  23,  1915 
Aug.  30,   1915 
April  20,  1916 
Sept.    1,  1915 
Sept.  10,  1915 
Oct.    28,  1915 
Nov.  12,  1915 
May  30,  1916 
May  10,  1916 
April  28,  1916 
May     1,  1916 
June  27,  1916 
May  16,  1916 
May  29,   1916 
May  28,  1916 
May  20,  1916 
May  29,   1916 
June  15,  1916 
June  17,  1916 
June  26,   1916 
June  28,  1916 

May  12,  1916 

Mar.  29,  1916 
May  29,  1916 
May  24,  1916 

Santa  Clara  Co.— Con't 
A.  Bassey  ranch  __    

1 
1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

11 
3 
5 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

5 

May  31,  1916 
June  21,  1916 

Total  

San  Mateo  County— 
H.   Selby  ranch..       ..  ._ 

June  21,  1916 

Santa  Cruz — 

Edward  White  ranch 

G.  P.  Sillman  ranch 

Total  

Monterey  County— 
M.  Johnson  ranch 

Total      

7 

10 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
o 

1 
1 
1 
2 
o 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

April  28,  1916 

Contra  Costa  County- 
People's  Water  Company 

Alexander  ranch  ..  . 

Rilva   ranch             

Domingo  ranch        ..    .  _ 

May  30,  1916 
April  13,  191« 

Mar.    2,  1916 

April   1,  1916 

M.  Duarata  ranch..    

Root  ranch  ._  ...      

Otto   Olson   ranch 

Wiley  Bros,  ranch 

April  12,  1916 
Mar.  22,  1916 

April   3,  1916 

April  18,  1916 

April  18,  1916 

C.  Belshaw  ranch... 

W.  Noakes  ranch  .      

T.  E.  Chadburne  ranch  _ 

San  Lorenzo  or  Topo  rch. 
Total  

May  27,  1916 

32 

3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

6 

1 

29 

Vivian  ranch    . 

Lascassie  ranch    ...    

San  Benito  County— 
D.  J.  Watson  ranch..  .. 
L.  J.  Abrams  ranch  .  ... 
Abrams  &  Brandt 

April  20,  1916 

Griffith  ranch  .  ... 

July  14,  1915 

H.  Kellar  ranch . 

July  26,  1915 

J.  Noria  ranch    . 

Aug.  14,  1915 

Southport  and  Com.  Co. 

April  10,  1916 

P.  Abbott  ranch 

April  26,  1916 

Fernandez  estate      

April  24,  1916 

Mortimer  ranch 

April  27,  1916 

Donovan  ranch         . 

V.  B.  Oldham  ranch 

L.  M.  Egan  ranch. 

Marcus  ranch  ...      .  .  . 

H.  &  L.  Matthews  ranch. 

May  26,  1916 

Stine  ranch   _  . . 

KolTord  ranch   ..  . 
Crocker  &  Dillon  estate.. 
Abrams   Bros.     .  ..  .. 

May  16,  1916 
May  17,  1916 
May  24,  1916 
May  27,  1916 

June    2,  1916 

D.  D.  Sindell  ranch . 

Garcia  ranch 

June  30,  1916 
June  26,  1916 

Total  ..    .    .. 

58 

2 

1 
2 
2 

Merced  County— 

Crocker-Huffman  prop'ty 
Santa  Clara  County— 

Pacheco  Pass  _    

Total  — —    .  . 

Grand  total  for  year... 
Total  number  of   ranches 

138 
69 

J.  Heinlan  ranch.. 

Cochran  ranch      .. 

Intensive  hunting  operations  on  a  large  scale  and  over  a  wide  area 
were  carried  out  during  the  hunting  season  of  the  year  1916  for  the 
purpose  of  a  final  survey  before  definitely  and  permanently  discon- 
tinuing the  work  in  those  counties  in  which  infected  squirrels  could 
not  be  found.  If  infected  squirrels  had  not  been  found  this  year, 
jBxcept  in  Contra  Costa  and  San  Benito,  in  which  counties  infection 
was  known  to  exist,  it  was  intended  to  discontinue  all  work  in  the  other 
bounties,  and  concentrate  the  entire  force  in  the  two  infected  counties. 
in  an  attempt  to  finally  eliminate  plague  infection  among  ground  squir- 
rels.    The  finding  of  plague  infection  in  eight  counties,  however,  has 
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had  the  opposite  effed  and  during  the  next  few  years  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  work  in  all  of  these  infected  counties,  which  will 
ivsiili  iii  greatly  increasing  the  funds  required,  for  plague  eradicatiye 
work  in  California.  The  finding  of  a  plague-infected  squirrel  in  San 
Mateo  County  is  of  particular  significance.  This  is  the  first  infection 
to  be  found  in  this  county,  which  immediately  adjoins  San  Franc 
to  the  south,  on  the  Peninsula,  making  this  focus  a  source  of  great 
danger  to  the  city  itself.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out 
intensive  eradicative  work  in  the  district  just  south  of  San  Francisco, 
to  prevenl  the  interchange  of  infection  between  squirrels  and  rats. 

Hunting    in   Other    Parts   of  the   State. 

In  addition  to  the  hunting  operations  carried  on  in  the  ten  counties 
that  have  been  mentioned  above,  six  hunters  were  sent  to  Modoc  and 
Lassen  counties,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  during  January. 
1016.  and  remained  there  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  No  plague 
infected  squirrels  were  found  in  these  two  counties.  The  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  employees  on  this  duty  cooperated  with  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health,  the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  the 
Forest  Service  and  others  interested,  preventing  the  introduction  of 
ra hies  from  adjoining  states  and  to  limit  its  spread  in  California.  Pois- 
oning and  trapping  operations  were  carried  out  in  these  counties  to 
destroy  coyotes  during  the  winter  and  rodent  survey  for  plague-infected 
squirrels  was  made  in  the  spring. 

Hunting  was  also  done  in  Mendocino,  Sonoma,  Lake,  Kern  and 
Madera  counties,  California,  during  June,  1916,  as  a  result  of  reports 
from  these  counties  that  ground  squirrels  had  been  found  dead  and 
living  ones  observed  to  act  strangely,  becoming  gentle  and  apparently 
not  possessing  their  usual  activity.  No  plague  infection  was  found 
among  squirrels  in  the  five  counties  last  named. 

Human   Cases  of  Plague. 

From  1908  until  June  30,  1916,  fourteen  human  cases  of  bubonic 
plague  have  occurred  in  California,  contracted  from  infected  ground 
squirrels.  One  of  these  cases  occurred  during  July,  1915,  in  the 
Moraga  Valley,  Contra  Costa  County,  death  resulting.  The  diagnosis 
was  confirmed  by  animal  inoculations.  This  particular  case  may  have 
contracted  his  infection  from  rats  or  fleas,  as  the  patient  gave  a  history 
of  having  slept  on  some  straw  near  the  railroad  station  at  Moraga, 
where  rat  evidence  was  found.  As  the  case  occurred  in  the  rural 
districts,  most  probably  the  infection  was  acquired  from  ground  squir- 
rels. Intensive  rat  and  squirrel  eradicative  measures  were  carried  out 
in  this  vicinity  ;  no  other  cases  have  occurred  during  the  biennial  period. 

Squirrel   Eradicative   Measures. 

Inspection  and  hunting  operations  are  only  preliminary  to  the  peal 
work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health;  eradication  of  plague  infection 
among  ground  squirrels  in  California.  This  is  a  very  important  and 
difficult  duty  of  the  board,  tremendous  in  its  extent.  Many  landowners 
in  aoninfected  pafts  of  the  state  desire  work  (lone  to  eradicate  squirrels 
"ii  account  of  the  economic  benefits  to  be  derived.  This,  of  course,  is 
•not  a  public  health  measure,  and  only  advice  is  given  in  such  cases. 
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>  exterminate  squirrels  in  the  infected  areas  is  practically  impossible, 
it  by  intensive  Avork  during  a  long  period  of  time,  it  is  believed  that 
ague  infection  may  be  stamped  out.  The  work  accomplished  during 
e  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

TABLE    6. — Eradicative    Operations. 

mber  of  inspections 1,604 

mber   of   reinspections 7,786 

mber  of  acres  inspected 480,197 

mber  of  acres  reinspected . 2,832,972 

mber  of  acres  treated  with  waste  balls 100,078 

mber  of  acres  treated  with  destructors 16,731 

mber  of  acres  treated  with  grain 713,600 

mber  of  miles  of  railroad  rights  of  way  inspected  and  treated 126 

mber  of  miles  of  railroad  rights  of  way  reinspected  and  treated 318 

TABLE    7. — Financial    Summary — Squirrel     Eradicative    Campaign. 


July  1.  1914        July  1,  1915 

to  to 

June  30,  1915     Juue  30,  1918 


loiint  expended  by  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  (includ- 

ng  salaries  of  officers) 

lount  expended  by  State  Board  of  Health 

lount  expended  by  counties 

timated  amount  expended  by  individuals.-. 

Totals     


$57,089  00 

$61,058  73 

$118,147  73 

43,304  00 

33,150  00 

76,454  00 

25,643  00 

13.500  00 

39,143  00 

109,587  00 

80,692  00 

190,279  00 

$235,623  00        $188,400  73  :       $424,023  73 


Economic  Benefits  From  Ground  Squirrel   Eradication. 

While  it  is  known  that  great  economic  benefits  to  landowners  must 
:crue  from  the  destruction  of  ground  squirrels,  owing  to  the  increase 
.  the  crops  harvested,  it  was  decided  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  exact 
due  in  dollars  and  cents  of  squirrel-eradicative  measures.  To  this 
id  a  form  circular  letter  has  been  sent  to  farmers  and  others,  request- 
ig  them  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  saved.  Almost  without 
cception  they  have  returned  the  filled-out  blanks  promptly,  together 
ith  remarks  appreciative  of  the  work. 

In  the  Public  Health  Reports,  Volume  29,  No.  50,  December  11, 
)14,  there  appeared  an  article  by  Surgeon  J.  D.  Long,  entitled  "The 
conomy  of  Ground  Squirrel  Destruction,"  the  data  in  which  were 
ised  on  the  returns  received  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Since  that 
me  a  large  number  of  additional  returns  have  been  received,  and  the 
ita  from  these,  added  to  that  already  reported,  show  the  following 
ionomic  benefits  that  resulted  from  crops  saved  and  increased  value 
:  land,  nursery  stock,  etc. 

TABLE  8. —  Economic   Benefits  of  Squirrel    Destruction    in    Nine   Counties   in 

California  Cultivated   Lands. 

'3  persons  saved  2,175  tons  of  hay,  value $18,992  72 

8  persons  saved  2,800.4  tons  of  grain,  value 54,539  50 

j  persons  saved  337.5  tons  of  fruit,  value 5,603  50 

persons  saved  33,395  pounds  of  nuts,   value 1,915  00 

I  persons  saved  294  tons  of  vegetables,   value 4.031  00 

rerage  amount  expended  per  person  in  squirrel  destruction $73  32 

rerage  amount  saved  per  person 1S7  70 
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Two  hundred  and  eight  persons  reported  that  3,100  more  head  of  slock 
could  be  pastured  on  180,859  acres  of  pasture  Land  than  could  he  pas- 
tured  before  squirrels  were  destroyed,  or  one  additional  animal  to  each 
pasture.  This  alone,  al  a  fair  estimated  figure  of  $1  per 
month  per  head,  represents  a  saving  of  $37,200.  In  addition  to  this, 
various  other  savings  were  reported,  in  shape  of  diminished  expense 
for  repairs  to  ditch  and  canal  hanks,  tlio  number  of  young  trees  saved 
from  injury  and  death,  and  the  saving  of  harvested  crops  stored  in 
granaries,  etc. 

General   Considerations. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  most  of  the  infected  counties  have  nm- 
dered  financial  assistance  and  cooperation  for  part  or  all  of  1  lie  biennial 
period.  They  have  appropriated  sums  ranging  from  $200  to  $500  per 
month,  payable  out  of  county  funds,  to  pay  for  transportation  of  the 
inspectors  detailed  to  their  counties  and  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 
to  he  used  on  the  county  roads,  etc.;  in  addition,  furnishing  the  super- 
vising inspector  with  an  office  in  the  courthouse  at  the  county  seat. 

Reports  concerning  the  successful  squirrel-destruction  work  in  the 
infected  counties  and  its  economic  benefits  to  the  farmers  have  beenj 
carried  into  neighboring  counties.     As  a  result,  numerous  requests  have 
been  received  for  advice  and  assistance  from  other  counties,  and  from! 
ranchers  in  various  sections  of  the  state.     The  State  Board  of  Health, 
of  course,  could  not  aid  iu  an  active  way  in  the  destruction  of  squirrels! 
from  a  purely  economic  standpoint,  unless  the  question  of  plague  infec- 
tion was  also  involved.     Printed  matter  and  advice,  however,  has  in 
every  instance  been  afforded,  and  expert  supervision  has  been  furnished 
to   many   landowners,    who   have   paid   all    expenses   in   carrying   out 
squirrel-eradicative  measures  on  their  lands.     Several  counties — San 
Mateo,    Santa   Barbara,   and   others — have   set    on    foot    independent 
squirrel-eradicative  campaigns,  patterned  after  the  methods  followed 
by  the  service,  their  object  being  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
ranchers  and  rid   the  county  of  ground   squirrels  for  the   econ< 
benefits  that  will  accrue.     This  goes  to  show  that  the  problem  of 
ground  squirrel  pest,  formerly  believed  to  he  one  to  he  endured  like 
drought  or  frost,  is  now  generally  coming  to  be  regarded  as  one  pos- 
sible <>f  solution. 

MORBIDITY  REPORTS. 
<Ji  y  P.  Tones,  Morbidity  Statistician. 

Bach  succeeding  year  more  cases  of  communicable  disease  are 
reported  in  California.  While  systematic  reporting  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  while  there  is  great  deficiency  in  the  reporting  of  some  diseases, 
there  is  ;i  general  healthy  growth  shown  for  the  biennial  period 
1914  L915.  Tin'  marked  improvemenl  in  the  reporting  of  tuberculosis. 
malaria  and  the  venereal  diseases  is  significant,  particularly  since  these 
are  the  diseases,  reports  of  which  are  the  most  difficult  to  secure.  The 
year  1916.  statistics  for  which  are  not  included  in  this  report,  indie 
still  better  reporting  upon  the  pari  of  physicians  and  health  officers. 

In  1913  there  were  15,499  eases  of  communicable  disease  reported  to 
the  state  Board  of  Health,  as  required  by  law. 

In  1914  there  were  31,792  such  cases  reported,  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  during  the  preceding  year,  and  in   1915  there  were  no  less 
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than  36,952  cases  reported.     This  substantial  growth  is  greater  than  the 

proportionate  growth  of  population  and  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
Increased  efficiency  of  health  departments  throughout  the  state,  as  well 
is  to  the  growing  demand  of  the  general  public  for  full  information 
regarding  the  presence  of  communicable  disease  in  the  community. 

The  control  of  typhoid  fever  is  gaining  in  strength  each  year.  While 
it  is  true  that  all  cases  of  this  disease  are  not  reported,  it  is  certain  that 
physicians  are  more  conscientious  in  the  matter  than  they  have  been. 
It  is  also  true  that  fewer  eases  of  this  disease  are  reported  because  fewer 
cases  now  occur.  The  efficiency  of  control  measures  is  indicated  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  fewer  cases  of  typhoid  fever  reported. 

Malaria  cases  are  well  reported  now,  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
There  are  a  great  many  cases  that  are  not  reported  and  there  are  a 
great  many  cases  that  never  come  to  the  attention  of  any  physician  or 
health  officer.  The  malaria  and  mosquito  survey  conducted  during  the 
rammer  of  1916  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Herms,  consulting  parasitologist  of  the 
board,  has  done  much  to  stimulate  reporting.  The  results  of  this 
survey  will  be  shown  in  the  next  biennial  report.  The  increase  in  1915 
shows  an  aroused  interest  in  reporting  of  malaria,  but  the  increase  in 
1916  will  show  a  much  greater  and  more  abrupt  increase,  due  largely 
to  the  state  wide  survey  mentioned  above. 

During  the  last  part  of  the  year  1915,  organized  efforts  have  been 
undertaken  in  securing  full  and  complete  data  relative  to  geographical 
location  in  which  various  cases  of  communicable  disease  have  been  con- 
tracted. This  has  led  not  only  to  the  accumulation  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  material  relative  to  intercounty  migration  of 
infected  persons,  but  it  has  also  led  to  the  discovery  of  foci  of  infection 
in  many  other  states  outside  of  California.  In  all  such  cases,  the  health 
officers  of  the  states  concerned  have  been  notified  of  the  removal  of  an 
infected  person  from  that  state  into  California. 

The  general  improvement  in  reporting  is  indicated  in  the  following 
table : 

Number    of    Cases    and    Deaths    From    Certain    Diseases    Reported    During    1913,    1914, 

and   1915. 


Diphtheria    1,659 

Leprosy  11 

Malaria    61 

Measles    1,796 

Meningitis    (epidemic  cerebrospinal) 67 

Poliomyelitis    (acute    infectious).. 90 

Rabies    6 

Mountain   spotted   fever 2 

Scarlet    fever    1,695 

Smallpox    800 

Tuberculosis    2,571 

Typhoid   fever  1,484 

Gonorrhea    117 

Syphilis    32 


184 


77 

154 

49 
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GROUP    I.      COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases  and   Deaths   During   1914,  by   Months. 
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GROUP    I.      COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases  and   Deaths  During   1915,   by   Months — Continued. 
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GROUP    II.      COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES. 
Number  of  Cases   Reported    During   1914,   by   Months. 
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Number  of  Cases  Reported   During   1915,   by   Months. 
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Typhoid   Fever. 

Four  important  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  occurred   during  the 
biennial  period  covered  by  this  report.     These  were  the  outbreak  in 
Hanford,  the  source  of  which  Mas  found  in  a  carrier  who  prepared  part 
of  the  food  used  in  a  church  supper,  resulting  in  an  outbreak  o 
cases.     This  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1914.     Another  outbreak 
that  in  Healdsburg,  Sonoma  County,  in  August  of  1914,  when  81  « 
resulted  from  the  use  of  a  polluted  water  supply.     Keports  of  both  of 
these  outbreaks  have  been  published  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer  in  the  Monthlv 
Bulletin.     While  the  Hanford  outbreak  occurred  during  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  it  is  included 
here  since  it  was  not  included  in  the  twenty-third  biennial  report. 

An  outbreak  of  typhoid  occurred  at  Helm,  in  Fresno  County,  in  May, 
1916,  resulting  in  28  cases  among  persons  attending  a  school  picnic,  the 
source  of  infection,  as  discovered  by  Dr.  James  S.  Cumming,  being  to ! 
ice  cream  infected  by  a  typhoid  carrier  who  prepared  this  food  for  the 
picnic. 

The  most  widespread  epidemic  was  that  in  the  West  Side  oil  fields 
during  May,  June  and  July.  1916,  the  principal  investigation  of  which 
was  made  by  Dr.  Frank  L.  Kelly,  assistant  epidemiologist.  There  were  ' 
112  cases,  some  of  which  were  due  to  the  use  of  milk  from  a  dairy 
employing  a  milker  who  had  an  ambulatory  case,  the  rest  resulting  from 
secondary  infections. 

While  the  proportion  of  cases  reported  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  ; 
slate.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Oakland  and  Sacramento,  is  very 
large,  the  highest  rates  in  proportion  to  population  are  found  in  the 
rural  counties.  The  following  table  indicates  in  which  counties  the 
disease  has  been  most  prevalenl  during  the  past  few  years.  While  this 
table  is  based  upon  mortality,  it  indicates  the  counties  in  which  the 
''•  ;  work  in  typhoid  control  is  done,  and  also  shows  those  counties 
that  are  the  most  active  in  the  control  of  the  disease. 
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Rate  per 
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1909-1914 
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rate  per 
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tion. 
1909-1914 


Kate  per 
100.000 
popula- 
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Alameda    — 

Alpine   

Del  Xorte  .. 
11   I>orado  . 

Fresno    

Humboldt    - 
Imperial     — 

Inyo     

Kern     

Lake    

Lassen    

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin    

Mariposa    .. 
Mendocino 

Merced    

Modoc    

Mono  

Napa   - 

Nevada    .._. 
Orange   


12.7 
54.0 


6.7 
35.3 
15.5 
62.5 
11.9 
34.0 
39.2 
34.7 
13.3 

8.0 
10.6 
16.8 
15.3 
16.5 
32.3 


11.5 
5.3 

17.2 


25.5 
20.2 


5.6 


3.3 


5.5 


25.2 
13.4 
31.3 


Placer     l"-4 

Plumas     22-2 

Riverside    2S.8 

Sacramento   40.8 

San    Benito    __ 10.4 

San   Bernardino    29.1 

San  Diego  I*-9 

San   Francisco   15-2 

San  Joaquin  29.9 

San    Luis    Obispo 19.8 

San   Mateo   8.1 

Santa   Clara   11-8 

Santa   Cruz  12.8 

Sierra    8.0 

Sonoma   !"•'- 

Tehama    32-l 

Trinity    25.3 

Tulare    25.0 

Tuolumne   48.5 

Ventura   14-5 

Yolo     14.9 


10.2 


13.8 

26.5 


4.2 
8.9 

9.0 
18.7 
9.0 


8.3 
3.5 


7.5 

25.8 


6.8 

10.0 

2.9 

7.1 


19.0 


Counties  Having  Slightly  Lower  Typhoid   Rates. 


Amador   ._ 

Contra  Costa  .. 

Kings    

Monterey  

Santa  Barbara 


23.8 

22.0 

23.1 

18.0 

39.0 

36.2 

13.1 

11.3 

16.G 

15.4 

Solano    10.9  10.2 

Shasta    ._ 19.4  15.2 

Stanislaus     30.3  i  29.2 

Tuba      21.6  I  1S.5 


Counties   Having    Higher  Typhoid    Rates. 


This  disease  is  not  reported  as  it  should  be  in  several  counties  of  the 
state.  In  the  detailed  tables  for  the  years  1914  and  1915,  it  will  be 
noted  that  several  counties  have  reported  deaths  from  typhoid  fever, 
but  that  case  reports  were  not  made.  In  1914,  these  counties  were 
El  Dorado,  Glenn  and  Ventura.  In  1915,  these  counties  which  were 
delinquent  in  reporting  were  Amador,  Calaveras,  Glenn.  Kings  and 
Riverside.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  during  1916  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  this  matter  in  all  counties  of  the  state. 

No  cases  or  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were  reported  in  the  following 
coimties  during  1915:  Alpine,  Del  Norte,  Mono,  Inyo.  Sierra  and 
Trinity.  This  record  was  also  maintained  by  Alpine,  Del  Norte  and 
Mono  counties  during  1914. 


4—26023 
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27 
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45 
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Typhoid   Fever,   1915 — Number  of 

Case: 
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1 

1 

27 
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6 

28 

6 
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13 

2 
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1 

Mendocino _ 

1 
1 
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2          1 

Modoc    -_    

Mono -  -  - 

Monterey    

1 

Napa  .-  -.    -    --       - 

Nevada - - - 

2 

3           1 

2            2 

Placer 
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1 
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Riverside 
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1 
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1 
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1 

San  Bernardino .. 
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1 

2         11 

1 

1 

2 

1 

San   Diego   ..  
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3 
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1 
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3 
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1 
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3 
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1 

Santa  Clara  
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2 
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Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

2           1 
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Siskiyou    _ 
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Sonoma ..  . 
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1 
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1 
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Yuba   

Totals - 

68 

15          R3          97 

«K>           IS 

67         11 

89           16 
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Deaths  Reportec 

by  Month 

s,  by 

Counties. 
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Smallpox. 

The  number  of  eases  of  smallpox  reported  grows  less  year  by  year. 
Occasionally,  the  disease  in  a  virulent  form  is  brought  into  the  stale. 
chiefly  from  .Mexico,  and  some  of  these  eases  prove  fatal,  but  the  number 
of  fatal  cases  has  been  reduced  year  by  year  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cases  reported.  The  year  193  6  will  probably  show  an 
increase  in  smallpox  mortality,  due  to  the  increased  importation  of  a 
virulent   form  of  the  disease  from   .Mexico. 

Since  1014,  there  have  been  no  outbreaks  of  importance.  The  last 
widespread  outbreak  occurred  in  Mendocino  County  in  the  fall  of  1014. 
"While  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  cases  lias  appeared  occasionally  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  since  that  time,  there  have  been  no  outbreaks  affecting 
large  groups  of  persons  as  has  been  characteristic  of  the  disease  in 
California  during  previous  years.  No  doubt,  since  most  California 
communities  are  fairly  well  vaccinated,  this  factor  has  prevented  out- 
breaks involving  large  numbers  of  persons.  Nearly  all  persons  who 
have  smallpox  in  California  give  histories  of  never  having  been  succ< 
fully  vaccinated.  The  proportion  of  those  who  were  last  vaccinated 
more  than  seven  years  preceding  the  attack  is  exceedingly  small,  and 
very  few  of  those  having  smallpox  were  vaccinated  within  seven  years 
preceding  the  attack.  The  following  tables  indicate  the  prevalence  of 
smallpox  in  California  during  1914  and  1915: 


Smallpox — Vaccination    Histories   of   Cases    Reported    During    1914. 


Number 
new  cases 
reported 
during 
month 

Deaths 

Number 
vaccinated 

within 

seven 

years 

preceding 

attack 

Number 
last  vac- 
cinated 
more  than 
seven 
years 
preceding 
attack 

Number 

never 
success- 
fully 
vaccinated 

Vacci- 
nation 
history 

not 
obtained 
or  un- 
certain 

January  

120 
113 
7G 
139 
50 
39 
IS 
11 
II 
18 
11 
31 

3 
2 

8 

1 
1 

9 
9 
7 
8 
5 
1 
2 
2 

55 
47 
35 
91 
38 
27 

8 
22 
10 
10 

D 
25 

53 

February 

5"> 

March 

2 

84 

April   .. 

32 

May  

1 

7 

June    

10 

July  

7 

August 

20 

September    „    _ 

1 

3 

October   

6 

3 

November 

2 

December 

2 

1 

0 

Totals    

677 

3               is 

50 

377 

232 
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Smallpox— Vaccination    Histories   of  Cases    Reported    During    1915. 


Number 

new  cases 

reported 

during 

month 


Number 
vaccinated 

within 

seven 

years 
preceding 

attack 


Number 
last  vac- 
cinated 
more  than 
seven 
years 
preceding 
attack 


Number 

never 
success- 
fully 
vaccinated 


Vacci- 
nation 
history 

not 
obtained 
or  mi- 
ce rtaln 


anuary    73 

'ebruary  79 

larch 44 

.pril    42 

lav   1" 

one 8* 

uly  15 

iugust  4 

«ptember    6 

(ctober    4 

[ovember  14 

>ecember    14 

Totals  336 


13 
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Smallpox,   1914 — Number  of  Cases  and 
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3 

1  

2 

3 
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2  . 

2 
1 
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1 
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San  Diego 
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2 
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Santa  Barbara 
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22 
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12 
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14 
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Totals    

120 



1  IS 

50 
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Smallpox,  1915 — Number  of  Cases  and 
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Poliomyelitis. 

since  the  outbreak  of  1912  in  southern  California  there  have  been 
comparatively  few  cases  of  this  disease  reported  in  California.  The 
prevalence  of  the  disease  at  that  time  lia.s  no  doubt  rendered  a  consid- 
erable pari  of  the  population  immune  to  the  strain  of  the  disease  intro- 
duced  into  southern  California  at  that  time.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  eases  reported  by  months  during  the  past  four 
years. 


Poliomyelitis    (Infantile    Paralysis) — Number   of   Cases    and    Deaths    in    California, 
January   1,   1912,  to   December  31,   1915. 
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Poliomyelitis,   1914 — Number   of  Cases    Reported,    by   Months,   by   Counties. 
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Poliomyelitis,    1915 — Number  of   Cases    Reported,    by    Months,   by   Counties. 
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Cerebrospinal    Meningitis,   1914 — Number  of   Cases   Reported,   by   Months,   by   Counties. 
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Cerebrospinal   Meningitis,   1915 — Number  of  Cases    Reported,   by   Months,   by   Counties. 
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SANITARY  INSPECTIONS. 

Edwakd  T.  Ross,  Sanitary  Inspector. 

During  the  biennial  period,  1914-1916,  many  hundreds  of  premises 
were  visited  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  sanitary  conditions,  and 
two  extensive  campaigns  were  waged  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1914,  a  campaign  was  waged  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sanitary  inspector  in  Hanford,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
typhoid  fever.  In  order  quickly  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
experienced  help  was  needed.  Three  experienced  inspectors  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  placed  on  the 
slate  pay  roll  to  assist  the  inspectors  provided  by  the  city  authorities. 
The  city  was  divided  into  districts  with  an  inspector  assigned  to 
each  district.  During  the  campaign  many  hundreds  of  premises  were 
inspected  and  over  3,000  nuisances  were  abated.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  metal  garbage  cans  were  provided  and  over  900  toilets  were 
made  fly  tight. 

Summary  of  Operations. 

Inspections    1,170 

Reinspections    3,311 

Abatements   3.314 

Garbage  cans  installed 232 

Toilets  placed  in  fly-tight  condition 1,604 

Privies  demolished 70 

Buildings  and  basements  cleaned 101 

Yards  cleaned 670 

Vacant    lots    cleaned 37 

Streets  cleaned 51 

Stables   cleaned    66 

Stagnant  water  removed  from  vacant  lots 21 

Pools  of  stagnant  water  oiled,  43,675  sq.  ft 10 

Loads  of  rubbish  removed 301 

Roller  towels   removed 40 

Public  drinking  cups  removed 60 

Concrete  floors  installed,  3,965  sq.  ft. 7 

Loads  of  sand  hauled  by  city  team  for  filling  pools 17 

Creameries  and  dairies  screened 11 

Bonfires  burning  rubbish  in  city 1S3 

Buildings  screened 31 

Garbage  receptacles  removed  from  streets  and  alleyways 91 

Miles  of  irrigation  ditches  cleaned  in  the  city 2 

A  campaign  against  rabies  was  waged  in  Modoc  and  Lassen  counties 
from  December  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916.  On  November  1,  1915, 
Modoc  County  was  placed  under  quarantine  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  because  of  rabies,  and  on  November  29,  1915,  Lassen  County  was 
also  placed  under  quarantine.  During  the  above  period  the  heads  of 
over  200  animals,  which  were  sent  from  these  counties  to  the  State 
Hygienic  Laboratory  for  examination  proved  positive  for  rabies.  The 
loss  of  stock  in  these  counties  because  of  rabies  amounted  to  nearly 
$100,000.  Several  hundred  quarantine  notices,  trapping  instructions, 
and  quarantine  rules  were  posted  throughout  the  quarantined  area  and 
several  thousand  pieces  of  literature  pertaining  to  rabies  were  dis- 
tributor]. A  large  number  of  public  meetings  were  held  in  various  towns 
in  the  quarantined  area  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  quarantine 
regulations  to  the  citizens.  Stock  associations  and  county  officials  were 
interviewed  at  various  times  and  their  cooperation  secured.  Over  7,000 
'os.  1.001  dogs.  790  domestic  oats,  4'-l0  bob  cats,  496  polecats  and 

'..()()(>  rabbits  and  squirrels  were  killed  by  shooting,  trapping  and 

uing  operations. 
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Summary  of  Operations.     Modoc  and   Lassen   Counties   Rabies  Campaign. 

Premises  inspected  for  loose  and  unlicensed  dogs 4.907 

found  without  license rl? 

Dogs  found  with  proper  license,  second  inspection .>87 

license  application  blanks  issued }•'£$! 

l.jm 

killed,  domestic ; '•*£ 

Coyotes,  killed  by  hunters  or  others  using  state  poison 4.f>S7 

ites  brought  in  by  citizens  for  bounty : 2'?Z? 

Boh  cats  killed 430 

Polecats  killed   --  .  406 

Rabbits  shot  for  bait £o02 

Squirrels  shut  for  bait ^^ 

Poison  bails  placed  by  hunters 00.000 

Trails  placed  by  hunters -^1^ 

Poison   issued,  ounces 1.408 

Poison  issued,  filled  capsules 02.410 

Empty  capsules  for  poison  issued 71.400 

Notices  posted,  warning ^'n'Z 

Notices  posted,  quarantine 1,917 

Notices  posted,  quarantine  modification 1,006 

Circular  letters,   literature,   etc.,  mailed 01.109 

Public  meetings  held 21 

The  following  cases  of  suspected  rallies  were  reported: 

Cattle  441 

Horses    -r>2 

Sheep    70 

Hogs     20 

Coyotes    106 

Dogs  82 

Bob   cats  

Cats  domestic 6 

The  following  animals  were  found  dead,  cause  of  death  doubtful : 

Cattle  839 

Horses    232 

Sheep 2.048 

Hogs    60 

Animals'  brains  shipped  to  the  laboratory  in  Berkeley  for  examl 
ination : 

Cattle   122 

Horses    13 

Sheep    17 

Hogs 7 

1  togs   34 

Coyotes    81 

~\]n),   rats    4 

Cats,   domestic   1 

Reports  received  show  that  the  following  cases  proved  positive  for 
rabies : 

Cattle  76 

Horses    6 

Sheep   10 

Hogs    3 

Dogs    22 

Coyotes    : 73 

Bob  cats  4 
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Reports  received  from  the  laboratory  show  that  the  following  cases 
proved  negative: 

Cattle ~  7 

Horses    "'  7 

Sheep   4 

Hogs " 12 

Dogs g 

Coyotes    "  4 

Cats,   domestic   

From  May  2  to  10,  1916,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  rabies 
situation  in  Fall  River  Valley  section  of  Shasta  County.  As  far  as  could 
be  learned  only  one  case  of  rabies  had  been  found  m  this  section. 

On  June  12,  1916,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  rabies  situation 
,  in  the  vicinity  of  Loyalton,  Sierra  County.     It  was  learned  that  at 
least  four  positive  cases  of  rabies  as  well  as  a  number  of  suspicious 
eases  had  been  found  from  March  to  the  time  of  the  investigation. 

Sanitary   Surveys. 

Sanitary  surveys  were  made  of  37  towns.    In  these  surveys  hundreds 

,  of  inspections  were  made  including  sewage   disposal  systems,  water 

supplies,    hotels,    lodging    houses,    schools,    hospitals,    jails     bakeries, 

restaurants,  creameries,  candy  factories,  meat  and  vegetable  markets, 

groceries,  stables,  theatres,  etc. 

Summer   Resorts. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  summer  resorts  were  inspected.  Insanitary 
I  conditions  were  found  in  practically  all  of  them,  due  chiefly  to  improper 
methods  employed  in  disposing  of  sewage,  garbage,  rubbish,  etc.  llie 
Sewage  in  manv  instances  is  discharged  into  lakes,  rivers  or  mountain 
streams.  A  reinspection  was  made  of  24  of  these  resorts  and  all  have 
'  complied  with  requirements  recommended  in  reports  submitted  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Railway  Trains. 
Fifty-one  railway  trains  were  inspected  on  various  roads  throughout 

'  the  state  The  coaches  in  general,  except  the  smoking  cars  were  usually 
found  in  good  condition.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  toilets  were 
neglected  and  proper  ventilation  was  lacking.     The  dining  cars  through- 

:  out  were  usuallv  found  in  good  condition.  In  the  majority  of  the 
smoking  cars  cuspidors  were  not  provided  and  the  floors  and  sidewalls 
were  generallv  dirty,  caused  by  the  passengers  spitting  on  the  same. 
In  the  smoking  cars  where  cuspidors  were  provided  the  floors  were  in 
clean  condition. 

Miscellaneous  Inspections. 

In  addition  to  the  above  operations,  the  following  premises  were 

I   inspected : 

30 

Lodging  houses "  54 

■     Canneries  and  fruit  packing  houses III""""         26 

Slaughterhouses    47 

Meat  and  vegetable  markets "  4q 

Bakeries  and  restaurants 27 

Creameries  and  dairies 37 

Laundries    9 

Hospitals  and  sanitariums ~  21 

Public  schools 999 

Miscellaneous    inspections    , 

587 
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Reinspections. 

Lodging  houses 14 

Canneries  and  Eruil  packing  houses 20 

Slaughterhouses    15 

Meat  and  vegetable  markets 20 

Bakeries  and  restaurants 26 

Dairies  and  creameries 11 

Public   schools    0 

Laundries    7 

It  \\;is  found  during  the  reinspections  that  practically  all  the  require! 
ments  recommended  have  been  complied  with. 

Sixty  samples  of  water  were  collected  from  various  water  supplies 
throughout  the  state  and  forwarded  to  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory 
for  examination. 

One  hundred,  and  twenty  inspections  were  made  in  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  during  the  season  of  1914. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-nine  sanitary  reports  were  submitted  during 
the  biennial  period. 
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BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION— FINANCE. 
L.  B.  Mallory,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  greatly  extended  the  scope  of  its 
work  during  the  past  few  years,  resulting  in  a  natural  distribution  of 
the  various  activities  into  subdepartments  or  bureaus,  each  presided 
over  by  a  director. 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Administration  has  general  supervision  over  all 
departments  and  directs  the  policy  and  financial  expenditures  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  This  bureau  directly  administers  the  following 
appropriations : 

Contagious  Diseases,  chapter  337,  1915  ; 
Printing,  chapter  393,  1915  ; 
Stenographic  Service,  chapter  393,  1915 ;  and 
Traveling  and  Contingent,  chapter  393.  1915. 

2.  The  Burr  a  u,  of  Communicable  Diseases,  chapter  223,  1905,  located 
at  Berkeley,  maintains  a  laboratory  for  bacteriological  and  chemical 
analyses.     It  is  very  largely  through  this  bureau  that  investigations 

•of  cases  of  contagious  diseases  and  epidemics  are  made.     The  antirabic 
appropriation,  chapter  303,  1915.  is  administered  by  this  bureau. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  located  at  Berkeley,  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Acts,  (foods) 
chapter  181,  (drugs)  chapter  186,  1907,  and  also  administers  the  Cold 
Storage  Act,  chapter  360,  1913. 

4.  The  Bureau  of  Registration  of  Nurses,  chapter  319,  1913,  has 
charge  of  the  issuing  of  certificates  to  registered  nurses,  the  examina- 
tions for  same  being  held  semiannually.  The  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  bureau  are  provided  from  the  registration  fee  of  $10.00 
paid  by  all  who  take  the  examinations  or  are  accredited  from  other 
states. 

5.  The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  chapter  478,  1915,  located 
at  Berkeley,  has  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  stream  pollution 
laws.  It  makes  examinations  of  water  and  sewage  systems,  and  recom- 
mends the  granting  of  permits  for  the  operation  of  same. 

6.  The  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis,  administers  the  appropriation,  pro- 
vided in  chapter  766  of  1915,  for  subsidizing  county  hospitals  which 
have  tuberculosis  wards.  The  hospital  management  is  required  to 
maintain  these  wards  according  to  standards  established  by  the  bureau 
and  approved  by  the  board. 

The  following  financial  statement  gives  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
appropriations  and  expenditures.  Where  two  amounts  appear  under 
a  heading  opposite  an  appropriation,  the  upper  represents  expendi- 
tures from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915,  and  the  lower  amount  from 
July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916. 
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FINANCIAL 
Biennial  Period  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916 — 


Name  of  appropriation 


Reverting  to  Chanter 

general  fund  oi  <; 

June  30.  1915 


1.    Antirabic  Virus 


'I.    Contagious  Disease 


3.    Hygienic  Laboratory 


4.    Nurses'  Registration 


5.    Cold  Storage 


6.  Foods  and  Drugs 

7.  Printing    

8.  Office  Equipment 

9.  Sanitary  Engineering 
10.  Stenographic  Service  . 


11.  Traveling  and  Contingent- 

12.  Tuberculosis    

Totals    


Chapter  391,  1913. 


Chapter  218,   1903. 


Chapter  223,  1905. 


Chapter  319,  1913. 


Chapter  360,  1913. 


Foods,  Ch.  181;  Drugs,  Ch. 
181-1S6,  1907;  Ch.  101,  1909. 

1899  


Ch.  461,  1913 

Ch.  373;   Ch.  478-619,  1915. 


Chapter  680,  1913. 


337 


$106  84 


156  27 


544  13 


64  63 


22  and  386 


1870  1,989  60 

Oh.  212-591,  1909;  ch.  776,  :  129  92 
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STATEMENT. 

Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty-seventh   Fiscal  Years. 


Amount 

brought 
forward 

Keceived 

from  other 
sources 

Totul 

Expenditures 

appropriation 

1914-15 

1915-16 

$5,000  00 

$2,509  08 

$20  00 

$7,529  08 

$2,516  50 

$2,306  72 

$2,705  86 

57,723  34 

3,493  57 
5,621  28 

116,838  19 

51,945  45 

43,141  84 

50,000  00 

9,114  85 

21,750  90 

Reverted, 
June,  1915 

91  33 

359  07 

36,800  40 

9,993  99 

17,470  09 

36,350  00 

450  40 

9,336  32 

44,383  38 

1,501  00 

4,535  34 

50,419  82 

6,325  78 

5,793  87 

Fees 

6,036  34 

38,300  17 

975  37 

300  00 
1,600  00 

2,875  37 

1,116  22 

1,418  21 

Fees 

1,900  00 

340  94 

2,296  38 

391  64 
1,052  40 

61,740  42 

24,584  60 

21,858  21 

58,000  00 

1,444  04 

15,297  61 

8,000  00 

695  39 

8,695  39 

3,907  12 

3,605  54 

1,182  73 

168  30 

168  30 
30,342  45 

112  24 

56  06 
11,852  34 

30,000  00 

342  55 

18,490  11 

2,400  00 

2,400  00 

1,200  00 

1,200  00 

224  67 

1,184  94 

1,175  41 

37,985  02 

4,677  48 

14,105  44 

35,400  00 

2,360  35 

19,202  10 

75,000  00 

'4,546  12 

8  00 

79,554  12 

4,007  36 

6,409  89 

69,136  87 

$300,150  00 

$113,522  03 

$21,676  53 

$435,348  56 

$110,386  74 

$129,218  21 

$195,743  61 
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FINANCIAL  STATE 
Expenditures 


:  I'l-opriation 

Salaries 

Office 
expense 

General 
expense 

-'I.' 
1 1,599  % 

$9  00 

8  10 

72  70 
142  44 

$189  91 
202  59 

1.     Antirabic  Virus  

3,199  92 

•38,420  49 
t27,761  92 

392  50 

21  Oi 

it:  ■ 

2.    Contagions  Disease 

G0.182  41 

*7,693  35 
tl2,697  CO 

651  32 
1,043  48 

3.    Hygienic  Laboratory      

20,390  95 

•3,416  60 
f3,712  10 

215  14 

1,694  80 

4.    Nurses'  Registration .. 

7,128  70 

750  00 

•15,207  74 
fl."),704  13 

5.    Cold  Storage  

362  14 

286  90 

570  02 
646  38 

6.    Foods  and  Drugs 

30,911  87 

649  04 

1,216  40 

7.    Printing    

8.    Office  Equipment 

9.    Sanitary  Engineering  

7,931  77 

2,100  00 

•2,419  84 
t7,469  93 

76  04 

439  77 

10.    Stenographic  Service 

59  00 
464  24 

132  72 
398  29 

11.    Traveling  and  Contingent 

9,889  77 

•3,480  00 
t3,785  80 

523  24 

29  00 
69  21 

531  01 

12.    Tuberculosis    

7,265  80 

98  21 

Totals    

$156,051  19 

$1,578  77 

$4,928  67 

•Expenditures,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915. 
tExpenditures,  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916. 
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MENT— Continued. 
Itemized. 


Telephone 
Postage                    and 

Telegraph 

Traveling             Chemicals 

Animals 

Printing  and 

Stationery 

Bulletin 

$200  00 
151  81 

$11  75 

$343  20 
307  94 

$351  81 

651  14 

$835  11 

$197  82 
192  36 

$83  89 

1,834  63 

390  18 

301  77 
367  52 

248  25 
292  00 

65  80 
1,081  44 

90  19 
38  94 

105  09 
99  62 

540  25 

67  57 

1,147  21 

776  73 

955  49 

129  13 

204  71 

369  29 

906  67 
651  07 

620  00 
215  00 

835  00 

1,732  22 

38  30 

405  75 

1,557  74 

89  83 

55  07 

20  00 
35  00 

55  00 

444  05 

4,487  10 
3,670  73 

144  90 

244  00 
204  53 

221  00 
160  00 

249  40 
128  76 

381  00 

8,157  S3 

378  16 

448  53 

598  71 
865  48 

$3,109  35 
2,622  70 

....      .1 ..._ 

1,404  19 

5,732  05 

74  00 

1,001  88 

397  69 

298  93 

494  30 
1,163  94 

303  38 
553  38 

999  74 
2,882  68 

1,658  24 

856  76 

3,882  42 

78  14 
1,079  41 

87  00 
225  00 

321  42 
783  04 

312  00 

1,157  55 

1,104  46 

$4,207  30 

$1,008  22 

$19,357  82 

$916  73 

$855  85 

$5,778  22 

$5,732  05 
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FINANCIAL  STATE 
Expenditures 


Name  of  appropriation 

Binding 

Equipment 

Automobile 
expense 

Squirrel 
extermination 

$170  43 
23  67 

194  10 

$1,814  33 
1,473  30 



•$10,388  77 
tl0,023  41 

101  01 

654  26 
900  75 

3,287  03 

20,623  18 

1,555  01 

"'old  Storage  

757  77 

2,800  00 
502  26 

6.    Foods  and  Drugs    

3,362  26 

$199  06 
117  36 

7.    Printing    

316  42 

112  24 
56  06 

8.    Office  Equipment 

168  30 

'■>.    Sanitary   Engineering  . 

851  41 

739  15 

10,    (Stenographic  Service 

11.    Traveling  and  Contingent 

239  98 

12.    Tuberculosis    

Totals    

$1,167  83 

$6,138  45 

$4,266  76 

$20,623  IS 

•Expenditures,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915. 
tExpenditures,  July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916. 
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ME  NT — Continued. 
tem  Ized — Continued. 


Advertising         Lo^Angries        Miscellaneous 

Notary  fees 

Ophthalmia            Supplies 
neonatorum            ^^ 

Totals 

$13  00 

181  00 

43  69 
356  30 

$4,823  22 

$1,923  31 

$95,087  25 

399  99 

586  60 
215  65 

$450  00 

$27,164  08 

$*19  18 
t44  58 

63  76 

802  25 

$12,119  67 

210  32 
172  39 

382  71 

171  55 

332  52 

$2,534  43 

$162  00 
162  00 

$113  00 

324  00                  504  07 

$46,446  16 

$7,512  66 

$168  30 

51  70 

$11,862  34 

$2,400  00 

268  50 
933  00 

1,201  50 
11  80 

$18,782  92 

$10,132  10 

$63  76 

$324  00             $3,548  02 

$113  00 

$450  00 

$1,923  31          $239,033  13 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASES. 

For  the  Biennial  Period  From  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916. 
By   .(amis  G.  Cumming,  M.D.,  Dr.   P.IL,  Director. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  may  be  considered 
under  two  main  divisions:  epidemiological  investigations  and  laboratoi 
work.  With  the  increase  in  medical  knowledge  regarding  modes  ofl 
transmission  and  methods  of  prevention  of  communicable  diseases,  there 
has  developed  the  epidemiological  field  of  investigation.  When,  under 
the  directorship  of  Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer,  the  California  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory  had  been  among  the  pioneers  to  incorporate  this  work  with 
the  laboratory  routine,  the  original  name  of  the  laboratory  was  changed, 
in  1915,  to  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases.  Preventive  medicine 
is  so  recent  a  development  that  the  cooperating  sciences  comprising  it 
are  .vet  in  the  process  of  coordination.  Nevertheless  the  field  investiga- 
tion of  outbursts  of  disease  is  the  quickest,  most  complete,  means  of 
quelling  an  epidemic,  and  the  corroborating  work  of  the  laboratory  is 
becoming  auxiliary.  For  example,  a  typhoid  epidemic  can  be  brought 
under  immediate  control  only  by  a  proper  field  reconnaissance  followed 
by  lal (oratory  work.  The  eradication  of  hookworm  infection  among 
miners  depends  largely  upon  field  work  in  conjunction  with  the  labora- 
tory. The  control  of  epidemic  rabies  depends  upon  both  field  and  lab- 
oratory work,  as  does  the  extermination  of  insect-borne  diseases  such  as 
malaria  and  spotted  fever;  so,  although  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when*, 
the  laboratory  will  be  only  auxiliary  to  this  new  field  work,  it  may  be^ 
pointed  out  that  neither  by  itself  can  fulfill  the  present-day  require- 
ments of  preventive  medicine.  The  more  active  the  field  work  in  con- 
trolling the  preventable  diseases,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  results  be 
shown  in  ultimately  diminishing,  not  only  the  number  of  epidemics,  but 
also  sporadic  cases;  for  in  general  it  may  be  considered  that  all  cases 
whether  epidemic  or  sporadic  arise  from  some  previous  one;  so  the  aim 
of  epidemiological  reconnaissance  is  to  break  the  chain  of  communica- 
tion between  the  source  of  infection  and  the  community,  adding  thereby 
to  the  span  of  human  life.  The  following  list  of  field  investigations  for] 
this  biennial  period  gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  work  covered  by  the 
di\  ision  of  epidemiology  of  the  bureau. 

DIVISION  OF  EPIDEMIOLOGY. 

Although  some  of  the  special  investigations  listed  in  the  following 
report  are  not  strictly  limited  to  the  field  of  epidemiology,  they  will  be 
reported  here  for  convenience. 

July— 1914. 
1.     Investigation,  by  physiological   tests,  of  the  strengths  of  tinctures  of  digital! 
and  strophantus  found  in  the  market  (in  cooperation  with  the  State  Food  an< 
1  >rug  Laboratory). 
•J.     Investigation  of  a  typhoid  infection  contracted  in  the  laboratory. 

3.  Investigation  of  reported  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  persons  who  had  been  vac 

cinated  against  typhoid  fever. 

4.  Completion  of  an  investigation  into  the  bacterial  contents  of  tomato  products 
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ugust. 

5.     Investigation  of  a  water-borne  typhoid  epidemic  at  Healdsburg. 

3.  Beginning  of  an  investigation  of  a  disease  reported  to  be  prevalent  among  the 
veterans  of  the  Spanish  war. 

la.  Completion  of  an  investigation,  by  physiological  tests,  of  the  strengths  of  tinc- 
tures of  digitalis  and  strophantus  found  in  the  market  (in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory). 

7.     Investigation  of  smallpox  in  Humboldt  County. 

eptember. 

i3o.  Completion   of  an   investigation   of  a   disease   reported   to  be   prevalent   among 

veterans  of  the  Spanish  war. 
13.     Statistical  study  of  the  extent  and  distribution  of  rabies  in  California  during  the 

biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1914. 

■ctober — none. 

lovember. 

9.     Investigation    of    sanitary    conditions    and    suspected    scarlet    fever    in    Good 

Templars'  Home,  near  Vallejo. 
).     Investigation  of  a  case  suspected  of  being  Verruca  Peruana. 

lecember. 

1.  Investigation  of  a  human  case  of  rabies  at  Anaheim. 

2.  Investigation  of  a  human  case  of  rabies  at  Hanford. 

3.  Investigation  of  the  methods  of  transmission  of  epidemic  poliomyelitis. 

anuary — 1915. 

4.  An  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  typhoid  vaccine  in  the  civil  popu- 

lation of  California. 

5.  A  study  of  methods  of  preventing  deterioration  of  sensitized   typhoid  vaccine 

while  on  storage  after  distribution. 
5.     An  investigation,  through  correspondence,  of  the  situation  with  regard  to  rabies 

in  those  parts  of  Oregon  and  Nevada  adjacent  to  Modoc  County. 
7.     A  field  investigation  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  near  Los  Banos. 

ebruary. 

3.     A  field  investigation  of  the  diphtheria  epidemic  at  Petaluma. 

9.     A  field  investigation,  in  cooperation  with  the  representative  of  the  United  States 

Public  Health  Service,  of  the  rabies  situation  in  Modoc  County. 
la.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  typhoid  vaccine  in 

the  civil  population  of  California. 
5c.  Continuation  of  a  study  of  the  methods  of  preventing  deterioration  of  sensitized 

typhoid  vaccine  while  on  storage  after  distribution. 

0.  An  investigation  of  a  case  of  human  rabies  at  Santa  Cruz. 

1.  An  investigation  of  a  case  of  human  rabies  in  San  Francisco  due  to  a  dog  bite 

received  in  Watsonville. 

larch. 

46.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  typhoid  vaccine  in 
the  civil  population  of  California. 

ipril. 

2.  Investigation  of  the  later  history  of  a  typhoid  carrier  (H.O.)  under  quarantine 

by  the  California  State  Board  of  Health. 
K  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  typhoid  vaccine  in 
the  civil  population  of  California. 

3.  Investigation  of  the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  proposed  temporary  dam  across  the 

Russian  River  at  Healdsburg. 
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May. 

24.     Investigation  of  a  human  case  of  rabies  in  Emeryville. 

J."..     A  field  investigation  of  watersheds  in  the  bay  region. 

lid.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  use  of  typhoid  vaccine  in 

the  civil  population  of  California. 
26.     Investigation  of  a  milk-borne  typhoid  fever  epidemic  at  Colusa. 
27      Investigation  of  two  cases  of  temporary  local  paralyses  complicating  the  anti- 

rahic  treatment. 

June. 

28.     Investigation  of  a  human  case  of  rabies  in  Los  Angeles. 

20.     Cooperation  with  the  San  Francisco  Health  Department  in  an  investigation  of 
diphtheria. 

30.  Investigation  of  a  case  of  paralysis  erroneously  reported  as  rabies. 
July. 

31.  Investigation  of  an  erroneous  report  that  there  was  cholera  at  San  Pablo. 

32.  Investigation  of  a  case,  falsely  suspected  of  being  plague,  at  Sunnyvale. 

33.  Investigation  of  a  case  of  streptococcus  infection,  suspected  of  being  plague,  at 

San  Leandro. 

34.  Laboratory  investigation  of  a  human  case  of  plague  at  Concord. 

August. 

35.  An  investigation  of  typhoid  fever  on  a  ranch  in  Sonoma  County  near  Healdsburg. 

36.  Examination  of  two  disinfectants  for  their  phenol  coefficients. 

September. 

37.  An  investigation  of  reported  cases  of  typhoid  fever  among  employees  of  the  State 

Highway  Commission  near  Napa. 

38.  Investigation  of  a  complaint  regarding  breeding  of  mosquitoes  in  a  pool  situated 

at  Orland. 

39.  Investigation  of  malarial  conditions  at  Orland. 

October. 

40.  An  investigation  of  diphtheria  in  the  Fairmont  School  at  Rust. 

41.  Investigation  of  malaria  in  California.' 

November. 

42.  An  investigation  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  Santa  Barbara. 

43.  An  investigation  of  a  reported  epidemic  of  diphtheria  at  Daly  City. 

44.  An  investigation  of  a  milk-borne  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Richmond. 

45.  Investigation  of  malaria  in  California. 

December. 

46.  Investigation  of  malaria  in  California'. 

47.  Investigation  of  rabies  in  Modoc  and  Lassen  counties. 

January — 1916. 

48.  An  investigation  of  the  typhoid  fever  situation  at  Redding. 
40.     An  investigation  of  a  suspected  case  of  smallpox  at  Stockton. 

50.  Investigation  of  malaria  in  California. 

February. 

51.  An  investigation  of  hookworm  disease  in  the  gold  mines  at  Jackson. 

52.  An  investigation  of  typhoid  fever  at  Antioch. 

53.  An  investigation  of  smallpox  at  the  Montezuma  mine,  Placerville. 

54.  An  investigation  of  the  water  supply  of  Santa  Barbara. 

March. 

55.  An  investigation  of  dysentery  at  Colfax. 

56.  An  investigation  of  dysentery  at  Napa. 

57.  An  investigation  of  snuillpox  at  Placerville. 
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pril. 

>.     An  investigation  of  dysentery  at  Escalon. 

t.     An  investigation  of  scarlet  fever  at  Los  Banos. 

).     An  investigation  of  scarlet  fever  at  Patterson. 

]</.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  dysentery  at  Napa. 

la.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  hookworm  in  the  gold  mines  of  California. 

lay. 

I.     An  investigation  of  scarlet  fever  at  Auburn. 

I.     An  investigation  of  a  typhoid  fever  epidemic  at  Helm. 

{.     An  investigation  of  a  suspected  case  of  typhus  fever  at  Oxnard. 

L     An  investigation  of  scarlet  fever  at  Patterson. 

16.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  hookworm  in  the  gold  mines  of  California. 

}.     An  investigation  of  a  case  of  hydrophobia  at  Bieber. 

i.     Investigation  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  in  Modoc  and  Lassen  counties. 

T.     An  investigation  of  diphtheria  at  Mokelumne  Hill. 

jne. 

i.     An  investigation  of  a  typhoid  fever  epidemic  at  Helm,  Fresno  County. 

).    An  investigation  of  typhoid  fever  at  Wheatville. 

).     An  investigation  of  a  typhoid  fever  outbreak  at  Maricopa  and  Taft. 

1.     An  investigation  of  diarrhea  at  Protestant  Sacramento  Orphanage. 

ic.  Continuation  of  an  investigation  of  hookworm  in  the  gold  mines  of  California. 

!.     An  investigation  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  S.  S.  Wasp. 

t,     An  investigation  of  a  reported  epidemic  of  dysentery  at  Paso  Robles. 

LABORATORY  DIVISION. 

The  laboratory  work  of  this  bureau  may  be  considered  under  two  sub- 
ivisions : 

First,  preventive  therapeutics:  preparation  of  antirabic  vaccine  and 
•eatment  of  patients;  preparation  and  free  distribution  of  antityphoid 
iccine;  and  free  distribution  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  outfits  to 
liysicians  and  midwives. 

Second,  biological  examinations:  laboratory  diagnosis  of  submitted 
>eeimens;  swabs  for  diphtheria,  stools  for  hookworm,  tissue  for 
nthrax,  blood  smears  for  malaria,  blood  serum  for  syphilis  (Wasser- 
ann  test),  blood  for  typhoid  fever  (Widal  test),  blood  for  spotted  and 
'phus  fever,  pus  for  gonococeus  infection,  brain  tissue  for  rabies,  tissue 
>r  plague,  and  sputum  for  tubercle  bacilli.  These  examinations  are 
ade  at  the  request  of  physicians  only,  and  are  made  without  charge. 

I.     Preventive  Therapeutics. 
Rabies. 

The  Pasteur  antirabic  vaccine  is  prepared  at  the  main  laboratory  of 
lis  bureau.  It  is  administered  at  the  main  laboratory  in  Berkeley,  at 
te  branch  laboratories  in  Sacramento,  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles,  also  by 
ficial  bacteriologists  who  in  different  cities  are  deputized  by  the  State 
:oard  of  Health,  at  the  Letterman  General  Hospital,  and  the  Mare 
land  Navy  Yard.  The  treatment  is  given  free,  only  on  the  approval 
!  the  local  health  officer  or  on  the  application  of  the  patient,  parents  or 
lardian,  with  the  statement  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  pay  the 
•iual  fee.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  work  of  this  bureau — field  investiga- 
3ns,  laboratory  examinations,  preparation  and  distribution  of  vaccines, 
ith  the  exception  of  antirabic  vaccine — is  without  charge  to  all  citizens 
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of  California,  I  would  respectfullj  recommend  to  the  Stair  Board  of 
Health  thai  the  antirabic  vaccine  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  of  free 
treatment  to  ;i]l  citizens  Deeding  it  by  this  bureau,  its  brandies  and 
deputized  bacteriologists. 

A  total  of  202  patients  were  given  the  Pasteur  preventive  treatment 
during  the  biennial  period.  Although  there  has  been  an  extensive 
epidemic  of  rabies  among  coyotes  in  Modoc  and  Lassen  counties,  result- 
ing in  the  transmission  of  the  disease  to  stock,  and  represent  hilt  an 
enormous  loss  to  the  ranchmen,  ye1  the  number  of  human  cases  treated 
is  only  about  one-third  the  number  treated  during  the  previous  period. 
Patients  numbering  15]  were  bitten  by  dogs,  seven  by  eats,  four  by 
coyotes,  one  by  a  Guinea  pi1.:',  one  by  a  skunk,  two  by  horses,  seven  were 
exposed  to  the  saliva  of  rabid  cows,  and  1C>  were  exposed  to  a  cast 
hydrophobia.  Among  those  treated,  four  died  from  hydrophobia.  Two 
of  these  developed  the  disease  during  the  course  of  treatment,  and  one 
lour  days,  another  15  days,  after  the  completion  of  the  treatment.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  three  of  these  fatal  cases  were  bitten  on  the 
head  in  close  proximity  to  the  central  nervous  system,  and  had  the 
cauterization  of  the  bites  in  these  cases  been  more  thorough,  the  chances 
of  successful  Pasteur  treatment  would  have  been  greatly  increased. 
.Much  depends  upon  the  destruction  of  the  virus  planted  within  the 
wound. 

No  untoward  effects,  as  paralysis  or  abscesses,  resulted  from  the  treat- 
ment; although  the  usual  mild  anaphylactic  reaction  occurred  in  most 
cases,  and  in  one  there  was  vomiting  after  each  treatment.  The  method 
of  preparation  of  the  vaccine  was  that  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

Of  the  202  patients  treated,  168  were  bitten  by  animals  proved  rabid 
by  laboratory  examination.  Statistics  show  that  the  mortality  among 
untreated  cases  is  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  as  1G8  of  our  patients 
were  bitten  by  animals  known  to  be  rabid,  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  at  least  35  lives  have  been  saved  to  the  commonwealth  during 
the  last  biennial  period.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  a  summary  of 
the  laboratory  records  of  all  the  patients  and  the  biting  animals  are 
included  in  Table  I,  where  it  will  be  noted  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
patients  are  treated  as  the  result  of  positive  laboratory  findings  in  the 
biting  animals,  and  that  a  relatively  small  percentage  is  treated  merely 
on  the  suspicion  that  the  animal  was  rabid.  There  is  presented  by 
counties  in  Table  II  the  total  number  of  Pasteur  patients  treated. 
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TABLE  1. — Pasteur  Treatments,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916. 


Place  of   administration 


Number 
of  cases 


ilain  Laboratory  at  Berkeley 

Jorthern  Branch  at  Sacramento 

;  an  Joaquin  Valley  Branch  at  Fresno 

outhern  Branch  at  Los  Angeles 

.laboratory  of  the  Sacramento  Board  of  Health, 

by  deputized  bacteriologist 

laboratory  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Health, 

,  by  deputized  bacteriologist 

jaboratory    of    the    San    Diego    City    Board    of 

Health,  by  deputized  bacteriologist 

laboratory    of    the    San    Francisco    Board    of 

Health,  by  deputized  bacteriologist 

^etterman  General  Hospital,  Presidio,  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  deputized  bacteriologist 

Jnited  States   Xaval  Hospital,   Mare  Island,  by 
'  deputized  bacteriologist  


Totals 


Treat- 
ments 
com- 
pleted 


Diagnosis  in  biting 
animal  based  on— 


Negri 
bodies 
or  in- 
ocula- 
tion 


Ob- 
served 
symp- 
toms 


202 


193 


168 


24 


Sus- 
picious 
history 


♦Including  4  laboratory  helpers. 


.lameda  

X)s  Angeles  .. 

iassen  

lodoc  

■an  Diego 

an  Francisco 
anta  Cruz  ... 
acramento    .. 

Vesno  

'range 

tontra  Costa 

tanislaus   

mperial   

'ulare   

anta  Clara  .. 


TABLE    2. — Distribution  of  Treated    Cases    by    Counties. 

36  Shasta  

36  San  Luis  Obispo 

15  Solano  

15  Kings   

14  Marin  

13  Napa    

11  Placer    

9  San  Joaquin  

8  Santa  Barbara  


Sierra  

Yolo   

Flagstaff,  Ariz. 


Total    202 


Antityphoid   (Prophylactic)   Vaccine. 

Since  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916,  12,754  complete  treatments  of 
intityphoid  vaccine  have  been  prepared  and  distributed  free  among 
548  physicians. 

The  vaccine  has  been  furnished  in  large  lots  for  militia  men,  for 
mployces  in  the  oil  fields  and  at  lumber  camps,  and  for  state  prisoners, 
is  well  as  in  small  quantities  to  physicians  for  the  immunization  of 
ndividual  patients. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  Prophylaxis. 

In  complying  with  the  law,  chapter  724,  Statutes  of  1915,  entitled 
'An  act  to  prevent  blindness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum."  the  Cali- 
'ornia  State  Board  of  Health  made  provision  for  the  gratuitous  dis- 
ribution  of  a  specially  prepared  outfit  containing  1  per  cent  silver 
litrate  for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  About  ten  thou- 
and  of  these  outfits,  together  with  directions  for  use,  have  been  dis- 
ributed  among  city  and  county  health  officers,  midwives,  registered 
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physicians,  hospitals  and  depositories  of  this  bureau.  These  outfits 
may  now  be  obtained  withoul  cost  from  any  health  officer,  from  the 
main  laboratory  of  this  bureau  or  al  any  one  of  the  two  hundred 
depositories  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  state. 
Accompanying  each  outfit  is  a  copy  of  the  law  relative  to  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  duties  imposed  upon 
physicians  or  any  other  person  lawfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
obstetrics  or  assisting  at  childbirth.  This  distribution  of  information 
relative  to  the  law  has  already  had  off  eel  in  stimulating  the  reporting  of 
blindness.  Such  reports  are  essential,  not  only  to  make  more  accurate 
the  vital  statistics  of  this  state,  but  also  because  any  measure  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  tends  to  decrease  the  future  tax  burden  of  the 
community;  in  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  the  free  distribution  of  these 
outfits  with  their  aecompanying  information  will  do  much  to  stimulate 
the  practice  of  prophylaxis  in  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

United  States  statistics  for  1910  show  that  there  were  1,329  blind 
persons  in  California.  In  at  least  20  per  cent,  or  265  of  these,  the  sight 
could  have  been  saved  by  a  simple  prophylactic  application.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  about  eighty  thousand  births  in  this  state 
during  the  next  biennial  period,  and  as  it  is  expected  that  we  can  reach 
at  least  one-third  of  these,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
sum  of  $1,575  be  provided  for  the  purchase  of  thirty-five  thousand 
opthalmia  neonatorum  outfits,  and  that  an  additional  sum  of  $350 
be  provided  for  the  necessary  postage. 

II.     BIOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  July  1,  1905, 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  laboratory  exam- 
inations each  successive  biennial  period.  The  number  of  examinations 
has  increased  from  about  2,000  for  the  early  biennial  period  to  over 
23,000  for  the  last  period.  This  marked  increase  indicates  that 
physicians  are  realizing  the  value,  not  only  to  public  health,  but  to 
private  practice  of  this  diagnostic  work.  In  Table  IV  there  will  be 
found  statistics  for  the  successive  biennial  periods.  It  is  important  to 
notice  the  rate  of  increase  and  the  number  of  examinations  for  each 
successive  period ;  furthermore,  the  number  of  examinations  by  diseases 
are  all  increased  with  the  exception  of  plague.  In  Table  IV  there  is 
presented  for  the  last  biennial  period  the  number  of  examinations  and 
results,  according  to  diseases,  for  the  successive  six-month  periods. 

In  Table  III  it  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  examinations  for  each  of  the  successive  six-month 
periods,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  making  of  water 
analyses  has  been  transferred  from  this  bureau  to  the  Bureau  of  Sani- 
tary Engineering. 
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TABLE  3. — Number  of   Examinations  and    Results,   July   1,  1914,  to  June  30,   1916. 


July  to  December,  1914. 
January  to  July,  1915.. 
July  to  December,  1915 
January  to  June,  1916- 

Totals 


12  42 

4  S3 

7  49 

3  30 


•26 


144 


Diphtheria 


634 
1,222 
1,281 

997 


4,134 


2,011 
4,220 
4,124 
3,296 


13,651 


Gonococcus 
infection 


12 
91 
112 
101 


316 


74 
218 
243 
212 


747 


413 


4 

2 

1,245 


1,25G 


TABLE  3. — Number  of  Examinations  and  Results,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  191€ 

Continued. 


Malaria 

Plague 

Rabies 

Syphilis 
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o 
5" 

0> 
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H 
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E 
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■ 

o 
5* 

o 

1 

15 
3 

i 

70 
36 
56 

114 

i 

42 

J38 

32 

2180 

97 

97 

65 

344 

39 
66 

68 
100 

277 

673 

1 

3 

617 

889 

Totals       

41 

276 

1 

4  1 

292 

603 

273 

2,456 

'Including  2  from  the  state  of  Oregon. 
-Including  2  from  the  state  of  Nevada. 


TABLE  3. — Number  of  Examinations  and   Results,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916 — 

Continued. 


Tuberculosis 

.    Typhoid 

Water 
pollution 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

o 

E 

! 

o 

< 

<D 

o 

E 

o 
n 

g 

p 

o 

1 
at 

E 

o 

< 
at 

a 

July  to  December,  1914 

January  to  July,  1915 

July  to  December,  1915 

January  to  June,  1916 

64 
100 
112 
120 

300         179 
395           77 
384           87 
427           50 

509 
392 
591 
435 

149 
123 
141 

295 
223 
229 

25 
14 
9 
11 

58 
29 
32 
29 

1,171 
1,738 
1,857 
1,991 

3,739 
6,310 
6,395 
7.021 

Totals   

396 

1,506 

393 

1,927 

413 

747 

59 

148 

6,757 

23,465 

6— 2C023 
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TABLE  4.— Increase   in    Number  of   Examinations,  July   1,   1905,   to   June  30,   1916. 


First  year  of  the  laboratory,  July  1,  1905,  to  June  30, 


1900 


Biennial  period,  July  1,  l'JOC,  to  June  30,  1908 

Biennial  period,  July  1,  190$  to  June  30,  1910 

Biennial  period,  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1912 27 

Biennial  period,  July  1,  1912,  to  Juno  30,  1914 85 

Biennial  period,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  L916 144 


Totals    2^ 


£8 

SB 

r 


330 
■1,281 
*2,793 

2,267 
3,337 
10,834G 


20,792 


46 
353 

747 


1,146 


16 

1,256 


1,280 


58 


191 

276 


616 


TABLE  4. — Increase   in   Number  of   Examinations,  July  1,  1905,  to  June  30,   19K 

Continued. 
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First  year  of  the  laboratory,  July  1,  1905,  to 
June    30,    1906    

54 
255 
497 
716 
908 
1,506 

32 

185 

330 

667 

1,242 

1,927 

67 

57 

95 

136 

309 

747 

96 
504 
145 

69 
150 
148 

]580 

Biennial  period,  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1908  .. 

2,245 

Biennial  period,  July  1,  1908,  to  June  30,  1910 

Biennial  period,  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1912 

37 
243 
770 
603 

3,955 

4,273 

Biennial  period,  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1914 

Biennial  period,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916 

142 

2,456 

7,-12 
2o,G18 

Totals    

1,858 

2,598 

3,936 

4,383 

1,411 

1,112 

39.213 

'One  year  only. 

"Exclusive  of  5,009  diphtheria  examinations  made  in  special  examinations  of  school 
children  in  Berkeley,  Oroville,   Hay-ward  and  Colfax. 

3Exclusive  of  1,844  examinations  of  rats  from  Berkeley.  The  expense  was  borne  by 
Berkeley. 

4Exclusive  of  6,325  diphtheria  examinations  made  in  special  examinations  at  the 
Southern  California  State  Hospital. 

5Exclusive  of  2,815  diphtheria  examinations  made  in  special  investigations  of  school 
children. 

Anthrax. 

Although  anthrax  is  rarely  present  in  the  human  being  and  is  not 
a  very  prevalent  disease  among  animals  in  this  state,  yet  the  early 
diagnosis  of  a  single  ease  in  a  herd  is  of  economic  value  to  the  rancher 
and  of  health  importance  to  the  populace.  Of  144  specimens  examined, 
26  were  reported  positive  for  this  disease.  All  positive  specimens  are 
reported  not  only  to  the  sender  of  the  specimen,  but  also  to  the  State 
Veterinarian. 


Diphtheria. 

The  increase  of  225  per  cent  in  the  number  of  routine  diphtheria 
examinations  shows  the  recognition  by  the  medical  profession  of  the 
value  of  this  means  of  identifying  carriers  and  of  determining  the 
release  from  quarantine  of  those  convalescent.  The  local  health  officer 
alone  has  power  to  institute  or  raise  quarantine  in  cases  of  diphtheria ; 
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so  all  negative,  as  well  as  positive  specimens,  are  reported  to  him  as  well 
,is  to  the  attending  physician.  The  percentage  of  increase  does  not 
include  2,815  special  examinations  among  school  children. 

Gonococcus. 

Since  it  is  estimated  that  gonorrhoea  is  responsible  for  about  75  per 
cent  of  gynecological  cases,  and  about  20  per  cent  of  all  blindness  in 
infants,  not  to  mention  the  results  of  the  disease  in  the  male,  it  is  patent 
tli.it  physicians  should  resort  more  freely  to  the  laboratory  diagnosis  of 
this  disease.  The  eugenic  movement  should  convince  laymen,  as  well 
as  physicians,  of  the  advisability  of  a  general  medical  examination  of 
men  before  they  marry,  and  this  should  include  as  a  routine  the  exam- 
ination for  venereal  disease. 

Hookworm  Infection. 

An  investigation  to  determine  the  prevalence  of  hookworm  infection 
among  California  miners  was  taken  up  in  March,  1916.  The  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  allied  their  forces  in  the  campaign  against 
this  infection.  As  the  disease  could  be  considered  an  industrial  accident, 
and  as  it  can  be  carried  from  the  mines  of  one  state  to  those  of  another, 
and  as  it  is  dangerous,  communicable,  and  preventable,  each  of  the 
interested  organizations  is  desirous  of  stamping  it  out.  Mr.  Joseph  H. 
White,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  devoted  four  months  to  the 
study  of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  mines.  As  a  result  of  his 
investigation,  Mr.  "White  has  made  recommendations  for  improvements 
in  toilet  and  drainage  facilities.  Of  1,256  specimens  examined  by  this 
bureau,  413  were  found  positive  for  hookworm  infection.  In  fact,  in 
one  of  the  mines  77  per  cent  of  the  underground  men  were  infected.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  certain  mines,  the  percentage  of  infection  is  low,  yet 
the  prevalence  of  the  infection  among  California  miners  means  a  great 
economic  loss  to  laborers  and  to  employers  owing  to  lowered  efficiency 
and  increased  sickness  rate.  The  infection  is  preventable  by  instituting 
sanitary  precautions,  and  recommendations  for  sanitary  improvements 
have  been  made  to  the  superintendents  of  the  various  mines.  Hook- 
worm infection  is  easily  curable  and  a  large  percentage  of  those  found 
infected  have  been  cured  by  routine  treatment  with  chenopodium. 
There  are  in  California  about  10,000  miners,  all  of  whom  should  be 
examined  as  soon  as  possible.  Those  infected  should  be  treated,  then 
re-examined. 

Malaria. 

Aside  from  the  laboratory  routine  examination  of  suspected  malarial 
specimens  this  bureau  is  carrying  on  a  field  investigation  with  the  idea 
of  determining  the  endemic  index  of  this  disease.  At  the  present  stage 
of  development  of  this  new  field  work,  it  would  appear  from  the  endemic 
index  that  the  disease  is  as  prevalent  in  certain  sections  of  this  state  as 
in  certain  malaria-ridden  southern  states. 

Aside  from  this  work,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  determine  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  human  being,  a  mosquito  survey  was 
undertaken.  Professor  W.  B.  Herms,  the  consulting  parasitologist  of 
this  bureau,  assisted  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Freeborn,  is  making  an  extensive 
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survey  of  the  northern  half  of  the  stale  during  this  summer.  The 
objeel  of  thia  survey  is  to  determine  the  foci  of  prevalence  of  the  various 
species  of  the  Anopheles  mosquito  and  to  devise  means  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  this  mmace  to  public  health. 

I;  is  a  fad  that  many  residents,  even  in  the  most  highly  infected 
malarial  districts  of  California,  have  their  misgivings,  not  only  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  malaria,  hut  also  as  to  the  relationship  the  mosquito  bears 
t«»  the  transmissibility  of  this  economically  wasteful  disease.  Particu- 
larly is  this  so  in  the  case  of  the  older  residents,  and  many  loyal  citizens 
!>t.  in  spite  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  "there  is  no  malaria 
in  our  town."  In  one  county  in  particular  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  workingman  denies  himself  the  customary  vacation,  anticipating 
enforced  idleness  during  his  annual  malaria  visitation.  There  is  a 
mining  town  that  has  been  malarial-ridden  for  years  and  during  the: 
two  months  of  greatest  prevalence  there  is  a  serious  labor  problem, 
owing  to  absences  resulting  in  an  economic  loss  both  to  the  operator  and 
the  laborer.  During  the  last  three  years,  there  has  been  a  movement,: 
led  by  the  more  intelligent,  to  install  a  sewage  system  and  provide  for 
proper  drainage  of  mosquito-breeding  foci.  This  movement  has  been 
opposed  by  a  class  who  do  not  realize  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  the 
necessity  of  proper  sanitary  measures  leading  to  the  abatement  of  mos- 
quito breeding.  Towns  of  this  type  should  have  community  instruction 
in  all  matters  regarding  malaria.  A  field  man,  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  control  of  malaria,  and  provided  with  a 
laboratory  outfit — microscope,  stains,  and  slides — should  spend  a  suffi- 
cient time  in  such  communities  demonstrating  the  various  phases  of  the 
malaria  problem  so  that  there  will  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
laity  a.s  to  the  actual  prevalence  of  the  disease  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  treatment  and  mosquito  control. 

I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  a  full 
time  man  at  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  year  and  traveling  expenses,  whose 
duty  will  be  to  carry  on  intensive  work  in  the  eradication  of  malaria. 

Plague. 

Owing  to  the  eradicative  measures  employed  for  the  extermination  ol 
squirrels,  only  one  case  of  plague  is  reported  for  the  last  biennia 
period,  as  contrasted   with  three  for  the  previous  one.     Case  N.  G.l 
Moraga,  California,  age  21,  track  laborer  on  railroad,  slept  on  Morag* 
railway  station  platform  the  night   of  July  9,   1915.     He  developed 
symptoms  of  illness  July  13th.     On  examination,  a  bubo  was  found  ii<J 
the  right  femoral  region.     On  aspiration  a  small  amount  of  serum  wal 
obtained  which  on  being  stained  revealed  the  presence  of  numerou 
small  bacilli  with  rounded  ends  and  some  showing  bipolar  staining.     J\ 
culture  of  the  aspirated  fluid  was  inoculated  into  two  guinea  pigs! 
These  died  in  five  days.     The  post-mortem  findings  in  these  were  those  o 
plague.     The  organisms  isolated  from  the  spleen  were  both  morphologi 
cally  and  cult  in  ally  typical  for  Bacillus  pestis.     The  patient  had  al 
the  signs  and  symptoms  of  the  bubonic  form  of  plague.     He  died  oi 
the    eighth    day    of    illness,    hut    unfortunately    an    autopsy    was    no 
obtained. 
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Rabies. 

The  total  number  of  examinations  of  suspected  rabid  animals  has 
decreased  20  per  cent  for  this  period.  Moreover,  there  has  been  the 
large  decrease  of  110  per  cent  in  the  number  of  positive  findings  among 
the  specimens  examined.  This  shows  that  health  authorities  are  not 
relying  on  a  diagnosis  from  symptoms  alone  but  are  resorting  to  the 
laboratory  report  for  a  definite  diagnosis.  In  Table  V  is  presented  by 
months  the  records  of  the  examinations  of  specimens  for  rabies.  In 
Table  VI  there  is  brought  together  by  counties  the  positive  specimens 
of  rabies.  The  large  number  of  specimens  from  Modoc  and  Lassen 
counties  is  accounted  for  by  the  occurrence  of  an  epidemic,  chiefly 
among  coyotes.  The  transmission  of  the  disease  to  the  human  being, 
cattle,  and  sheep — resulting  in  a  large  financial  loss  to  live  stock  men — ■ 
was  made  the  basis  of  a  vigorous  campaign  against  coyotes  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health.  Although  the  disease  has  involved  new 
areas  it  is  becoming  less  prevalent,  largely  because  of  the  general  recog- 
nition of  the  means  of  control. 


ffltorse,  unknown. 

p,   ram,   two  horses. 
Horse,  sheep,  two  bobcats,  goat. 
•Horse,  sheep,  hog. 
•Horse,  four  sheep,  wildcat,  unknown. 
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TABLE  6. — Positive  Cases  of   Rabies   by  Counties. 

Uameda        ]5  8an    Fr;incisco   

Contra  Oosta  -  5  San  Mate0  

,,     7  Santa    Barbara    1 

[mperial                          - —  6  Santa   Clara   8 

Kings  '         ------ - 7  Santa  Cruz 1 

i  assen            55  Shasta  10 

Los  Angeles  - -—  1  Sierra  - 

Madera    — -  2  Siskiyou   

Marin   - -  1  Sonoma    

Modoc       — I07  Stanislaus    

Napa     1  Tehama    

Nevada 1  Tulare   9 

Placer    - !  Tuolumne    6 

Plumas   2  Yuba    1 

Riverside    4 

Sacramento    1         Total  288 


i 


8an    Benito    3    State  of  Oregon- 
San   Bernardino  6   State  of  Nevada 

S;m  Diego  2 

Syphilis. 

During  the  lasl  biennial  period,  2,456  specimens  of  blood  were  exam- 
ined by  the  Wassermann  test;  273  of  these,  or  10.6  per  cent,  were  found 
positive  for  syphilis.  The  specimens  were  submitted  from  66  towns 
and  by  102  physicians.  The  following  public  institutions  have  sub- 
mitted many  specimens  for  diagnosis: 

University  of  California  Infirmary. 

Alameda  County  Infirmary. 

Fresno  County  Hospital. 

San  Joaquin  County  Hospital. 

San  Jose  County  Hospital. 

Sacramento  Settlement  Association. 

Alameda  Society  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculofi 

Baby  Hospital,  Oakland. 

Oakland  College  of  Medicine. 

FoLsom  State  Prison  at  Represa. 

California  Slide  Prison  at  San  Quentin. 

California  School  for  Girls,  at  Whittier 

Whittier  Reform  School  for  Boys. 

Riverside  Cement  "Works. 
Nearly  all  specimens  received  from  the  above  institutions  were  from 
persons  suspected  of  having  syphilis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  River- 
side Cement  Works — a  private  institution — has  sent  a  specimen  from 
every  employee  or  applicant  for  employment,  whether  the  disease  was 
suspected  or  not.  This  progressive  company  has  made  it  compulsory 
for  every  employee  of  this  concern  to  submit  to  a  routine  medical  exam 
ination,  ;i  part  of  which  is  the  blood  test  for  syphilis.  Among  these 
men,  mosl  of  whom  are  foreigners,  a  number  give  positive  reactions  but 
show  no  clinical  manifestation  and  deny  infection.  The  investigation 
has  in  several  instances  demonstrated  to  this  company  the  important 
relationship  between  syphilis  and  industrial  accident  and  insurance. 

Tuberculosis. 

The  examination  of  sputum,  and  sometimes  urine,  from  suspected 
cases  of  tuberculosis  lias  increased  60  per  cent  for  this  biennial  period 
Although  the  increase  was  large,  the  total  number  of  examinations  was 
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only  1,506.  Inasmuch  as  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis 
through  laboratory  examination  is  good  in  the  early  stages  of  this  dis- 
ease, this  bureau  hopes  to  be  of  service  to  an  increasing  number  of 
physicians  in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

There  was  an  increase  of  55  per  cent  for  this  biennial  period  in  the 
number  of  Widal  tests,  although  the  relative  total  remained  about  the 
same  for  the  successive  six-month  periods.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  positive  findings.  The  Widal 
test  is  applicable  both  in  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  and  the  identification 
of  the  carrier ;  for  the  latter  purpose  it  is  not  decisive. 

It  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  every  case  of  typhoid  should  be 
investigated  as  to  the  source  of  infection.  The  thoroughness  as  well  as 
the  number  of  such  investigations  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
field  and  of  the  laboratory  force  at  the  disposal  of  this  bureau. 

Water  Pollution. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering, 
August  8,  1915,  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  was  relieved  of 
water  analysis  and  other  work  allied  to  sanitary  engineering.  The 
necessity  for  a  separate  bureau  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  work 
accomplished  bv  this  new  organization,  under  the  directorship  of 
Mr.  C.  G.  Gillespie. 

Miscellaneous  Examinations. 

The  miscellaneous  tests  include  examinations  of  spinal  fluid  for 
tubercle  bacilli  and  meningococci,  swabs  for  glanders  bacilli,  blood 
and  stools  for  typhoid  and  dysentery  bacilli,  urine  for  tubercle  bacilli, 
canned  milk  and  eggs  for  the  degree  of  bacterial  contamination,  and 
blood  for  spotted  and  typhus  fevers. 

Examination  of  Specimens  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

In  Table  VII,  the  23,465  examinations  do  not  include  service  for 
cities  having  a  population  of  over  25,000,  which  communities  are 
expected  to  supply  their  own  free  laboratory  service.  In  this  table 
when  such  cities  are  recorded  the  specimens  submitted  were  either  for 
out-of-town  patients  or  from  state  institutions. 
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July  to    ' 
December. 
1914 

January 

to  June. 

1915 

July  to 
December, 

1915 

January 

to  June. 

1916 

Total 

1 

8 
75 

1 
51 

2 

68 
112 

1 

4 

115 

11 

63 

4 
10 

1 

6 

6 

135 

65 

16 

1 

76 

18 

437 

77 

59 
2 

189 

8 

10 

2 

2 
311 

2 

2 

400 

5 

105 

818 

5 

9 
♦1,237 

2 

3 
96 

2 
12 

5 

9 

1,237 

20 
10 
18 

30 
3 

10 

10 

6 

37 

62 

22 

161 

2 

5 
4 

14 
6 

7 
5 
2 

38 
20 

2 



1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

Arroyo   Grande  

Artesia 

Ashland    

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Athenson  Hill      

1 

Atwater    ..    

2 

: 

1 
2 

4 

3 

6 

14 

Avalon    .  . 

10 

Avila    

2 

14 

116 

2 

2 

Azusa 

4 
142 

5 

640 

1 

1 

12 
229 

1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 

35 

Baldwin   Park  ,,.  ,    . 

1,127 
4 

Banning   

7 

15 

Barber __ 

1 

Barstow   

2 

3 

6 

Bartlett  Springs  .                 

1 

Bay  Point 

2 

Beaumont 

"- 

1 
2 

1 

1 

3 

Bellfiower    .. 

1 

7 
5 
1 

87 
231 

2 

l',.li  station  

Belvedere  

Benlcia    _— . 

7 
1 
5 

4 
18 

13 
9 
29 

Ben  Lomond  .  ...  . 

1 

Berkeley 

Berkeley  (University  of  California  Infirmary).-. 
ly  Hills 

55 

265 

78 

157 

7 

48 
213 

1 
3 

218 
866 

8 

Bieber    

3 

Biggs   

1 

1 

Bishop  

1 

1 

2 

Blanco  



1 

1 

Bloomlngton    

1 

1 
1 
6 
1 
2 

2 

Blue  Lake ... 

1 
3 

2 

Blythe    

2 

1 

5 

16 

2 

Bonita . 

2 

4 

Bonita  Meadows  . 

1 

1 

Boonville     

1 

1 

Bowman  

1 

1 

Boyes  Springs 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

Brentwood    

2 

Bridgeport    

1 

1 

Broderick    ...    

2 

2 

1 

1 

•Hookworm  examinations  of  miners. 
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Table  7. — Examinations  by  Towns  and   Cities — Continued. 


Bryan    

Burbank  

Burlingame 

Byron    

Calexico   

Calistoga    

Calabasas  

Calwa 

Campbell  _ - 

Camp  Meeker  .. 

Campo  Seco 

Canby 

Carlsbad    

Carmel    

Carpinteria 

Oasa  Blanca 

Oasa  Loma 

Oasa  Verdugo  _. 

Caspar   

Cayucos   

Cedarville    

Centervilie    

Ceres    

Cerritos    

Charter  Oak  ... 

Cherokee    

Chicago  Park  .. 

Chico    

Chilcoot   

Chinese  Camp  .. 

Chino  

Cfaula  Vista  

Claremont  

Olaus  

Clayton 

Cloverdale    

Clovis 

Coachella  

Coalinga    

Colfax  

Oollinsville    

Colma    

Colton  

Colusa  

Comptche    

Oompton  

Concord    

Copperopolis    ... 

Corcoran    

Cordelia   

Cornell 

Corning    

Corona 

Oorte  Madera  .. 
Cottonwood    ... 

Courtland   

Covlna    

Cowell  

Creston    

Crockett    

Crows  Landing 

Cucamonga    

Culver  City 

Cummings  

Cupertino    

Daggett   

Daly  City  


July  to        January 

December,     to  June. 

1914  1915 


July  to 

December. 

1915 


January 

to  June. 

1916 


7—26023 
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Table  7.— Examinations  by  Towns  and   Cities- 

-Continued. 

July  to 
December, 

1914 

January 

to  June. 

1915 

July  to     1   January 
December.  •   to  June. 
1915              1916 

Total 

7                19 
16                 9 

26 

1 

■J 

2 

28 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Del   Rey   — 

2 

8 
2 

2 

2 

7 
1 
6 

1 

11 

1 
2 
21 
24 

17 

3 

2 

10 

2 
3 

10 

2 

2 

14 

11 

1 

3 
11 
1 

26 
4 

1 

15 

174 

3 

6 

73 

203 
3 

1 
3 

1 
6 

1 
2 

7 

3 

2 

1 

13 
8 

Dutch  Flat                                               

1 

2 
1 
7 
2 

1 

3 

3 
6 
6 

8 

32 
3 

39 

8 

24 
•2 

Easton    .. 

1 

1 

Echo    . 

2 

1 

Edgemont       



2 

2 



2 

1 
2 

1 

El  Centro „    

19 

23 

J-l  ft  man  Station                —    .      .  - 

6 

t 

1 

32 

l 

Elk  Grove . 

Elmhurst   

12 

5 

9 
1 

58 
1 

Elmira     

1 

1 

1  1    .Monte    ..        .. 

9 

1 

Kl   Plsmo   

1 

•      2 

68 

18 

1 

EI   Portal  

1 

10 

2 

1 

I 

Elsinore    .        

Emeryville    - 

Empire 

3 

24 

1 
8 

82 

52 

1 

Rscalon    . 

1 

1 

Escondido    ..    . 

18 
1 
1 
3 

9                  4 
..                 1 

31 

i  sparto    

1 

Ethanac  

1 
6 

Etna  Mills  

Bubanka    __  

6 

1 
2 
4 

6 

■2\ 
1 

Eureka       

11 
2 
5 
3 
2 

12                 7 

84                51 
8 

...  ..     . 

Fairfield   

144 

13 

Fair  Oaks  

\ 

2 
1 

1 

( 

Fallbrook    

I 

Fall   River  Mills 

1 

Farallone 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Fellows    

7                 1 
1 

Ferndale    

21 

Fertllla  

1 
4 
S 

] 

Flrebaugti      -. 

ton    

3 

3 

]1 

'                 

1 

3 

Q 

POrt    Bidwell    

2 
6 

2 
5 

1 

] 

Fort  Brat,.- 

12                    4 

7                  1 

2' 

Fort  Jones             

Fortuna   

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Fowler    

French  Gamp  

7                11 
2                Rfi 

4< 
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July  to 

December. 

1914 

January 

to  June. 

1915 

July  to 

December. 

1915 

January 

to  June. 

1916 

Total 

31 

3 
1 

52 

1 
31 
1 
2 
1 
9 

60 
2 

3 

8 

73 

1 
196 

3 

Gait    -.      —    -    -- 

12 
"15 

80 

2 

Gardena 

84 

7 

1 
1 

9 

6 

42 
5 

1 
9 

1 
18 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

43 
6 
1 

27 
5 

1 

1 

1 

50 

1 
9 

1 
1 
5 

1 

25 

1 

4 

2 

28 

58 

o 
4 

3 
6 

10 

1 

1 

Glendale — 

Glendora - --    — 

Goffs    

11 
1 

123 
17 

•7 

Gonzales  ..  ...  ....._    

Goshen      

Grafton    ..      - -    _ 

1 
1 

11 
1 
1 

Graham    .  .  __     __  .    ..       ..    ._ 

19 

Grasshopper -      ...    ...      ._     . 

1 

Grass   Valley   ..      _      ...  ..        .. . 

Greenview     ...  .    ..    ...  ... ... 

76 

42 
1 
1 
1 

262 

1 

Greenville    

3 

7 
3 

5 

12 

10 
29 

Grimes      .    . .  _.    _ 

3 

Gnalala    _.    

1 

Guernsey    . . 

1 

Gustine     

Halcyon    . 

Hanford .    .. 

Happy  Camp   ..      ..  .. 

1 

1 

11 

12 
15 

2 
63 

20 
a 

114 
1 

Harbor  Boulevard .. 

1 

9 

1 
1 

4 

1 

Hardwick 

Hawthorne    ... .    .  ... 

Hayden   Hill 

1 

IS 
a 

Hayward     .. 

Healdsburg      ...      . 

Helena ...      .  .    

37 
141 

31 
10 

53 
188 

1 
2 
2 

1 

149 

337 

1 

Hemet   .. 

Hercules   .  . 

3 

7 

14 

6 

Herald    .. 

1    .     

Hermosa           -    

1 

Heroult    ..    .. 

3 

Higbgrove        .             .  . 

1 

1 
1 

4 
S 

1 

Highland    ..    . 

Hillman    Acres    

4 

11 

1 

Hilt    ... 

Hobart  Mills 

7 
1 
1 
5 

19 

Hollister    

20 

Hollywood 
Holtville    .. 

1 

Homestead 

1 

1 

Hoop  a 

o 

a 

Hornbrook 

1 

1 

Horse  Lake  . 

Hot   Springs 

•> 
29 

Huntington  Park          .. 

Hyde  Park 

2 

2 

7 
1 

1 

21 
3 

6 

40 

1 

Hynes 
Imperial 

1    

1 

Indian   Switching   Station 

1 
2 
8 

1 

Indio 

23 

Inglewood 
Inyokern 

5 

5 

1 
6 

1 

21 

lone    .. 

7 

9 

• 
1 

Irrln    . 
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1 

July  to 
1914 

January 

to  June, 

1915 

July  to 

December, 

IMS 

January 

in  June, 

1916 

Total 

10 

1 

22 

1 

3 
1 

1 

1 

3 
2 

38 

5 

1 

12 
1 

13 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

33 

ti 

1 

33 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 

7 

10 

Kentfleld                                     

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

10 
1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

17 

1 

4 

4 
1 

8 

1 

2 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

15 

1 

2 

13 

1 

4 

19 

1 

2 

3 

54 
1 
3 

1 

80 

147 

Larkspur   ... 

2 

1 

6 
1 

1 

3 

i 

] 

Lemon  Cove  -. 

3 

3 
1 
7 
5 

I 

2 

1 

Likely    

5 

3 

2 

22 

12 

Lincoln _  .. 

2 

1C 

Linden 

2 

Lindsay     . 

2 

3 

1 

6 

8! 

Little  Lake 

1 

Little   Rock   ..    

1 

1 

] 

Little  Shasta   .    .. 

1 

Live  Oak ... 

2 
16 

9 

7 

11 

Livermore 

5 
3 

2 

8( 

Llano    ...  

Lockeford   

10 

1 

I 

1 

] 

Lodi 

10 

8 
1 

3- 

Lometa 

Lompoc    ... 

Lone  Star 

1 

Long  Beach  

1 

1 

Loomis   

2 

1 

2 

237 

•    10 

13 

1 
3 

Lordsburg    . 

21 

2. 

Los  Alamos  

Los  Angeles  

242 
3 
20 

271 
20 
27 

1 

1 

177 
30 
16 

92 

Los  Banos   

6 

Los   Gatos   .. 

7 

Los  Mi'tas 

Los  Olivos 

2 
1 

2 

4 
7 
6 

Loyalton    

Madeline    

Madera ...  . 

10 

3 

5 

1 
1 
7 

0 

Magalia    

Manor  



Manteca    

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Mare  Island   

Maricopa . 

3 

4 

14 
2 

0 

Mariposa . 
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Table  7. — Examinations  by  Towns   and   Cities — Continued. 


July  to 

December, 

1914 

January 

to  June. 

1915 

July  to 

December. 

1915 

January 

to  June, 

1916 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

10 

5 

1 

1 
21 
10 

1 

27 

4 

11 

7 

CO 

22 

1 

McCloud    

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
20 
2 
1 
3 

2 

1 

McKittrick  

6 

1 

8 

1 

Mendocino 

4 
14 
15 

5 

26 

9 

32 

19 

02 

17 

Meridian ... 

1 

3 

5 

Merrillville    _ 

3 

Milpitas      -_         ..        . 

4 

3 
5 

7 

Mill  Valley  

7 

9 
1 
1 

185 

21 

Mission  Canyon         ..  ... 

1 

Mission  San   Jose      . . 

1 

28 

1 

10 

3 

4 
1 

227 

Mojave  . ..    __ 

1 

Mokelumne  Hill  .    ....    .. 

10 
1 
8 
3 
1 

156 

10 

Moneta ...    ...      .  _    ... 

4 

28 

3 

1 

6 

30 

3 

55 

1 
177 

n 

Monrovia     ._ .  . 

10 

1 

12 

76 

Montague    ..  .    . ... 

10 

Montebello     ._    .  ..  ...  ...  ... 

no 

Montecito    ..  ...    ..  ... .    ... 

1 

Monterey 

19 
2 

352 

Moorpark       .. ...  ... 

2 

Moraga .  ... ..      .... 

1 

1 

Mountain  View 

1 

1 

1 

27 

2 

Mud  Springs   ...    . 

1 

Napa    

24 

63 

5 
1 
4 

56 
5 
8 
7 

170 

National  City  

10 

Navarro   . 

1 

1 
2 
9 
1 

5 
21 

10 

Needles    ...         

Neighbors    

2 

14 
2 

Nevada  City  

Newark .  .. 

23 

16 

6 

5t 
1 

Newcastle 

Newman   _.    ..    . 

4 
15 

12 

8 

6 

16 
1 

27 

60 

Newville   .     

1 

Nicasio    ..  .    

3 

1 
2 
2 
2 

3 

Nichols .. 

1 

Nicolaus    . 

10 
3 

3 
2 

12 

27 

Niles . 

7 

Nipoma    

1 
1 

1 
2 

3 

Nordhoff 

1 

North  Spur  . 

1 

Norwalk 

1 
1 

3 

Novato   . 

1 

New  Pine  Creek,  Oregon 

3 

2 

10 

388 

1 

3 

Nevada  State 

2 

Oakdale   

18 
45 

7 

218 

9 
329 

44 

Oakland  

9f=0 

Oakley    ... 

1 

Ocean  Park      

1 
36 

37 
9 

38 

Oceanside 

18 

29 

1 

92 

Oleander    .. 

1 

Olinda 

1 
8 

1 

Ontario 

13 

1 

8 

1 

12 
2 
3 

41 

Orange    .    . 

1 

Orange  Cove      

3 

Orcutt 

1 
1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

Orland 

1 
1 
8 
5 

4 

19 
14 

2 

10 

4 

1 

g 

Orosi 

31 

Oroville 

28 

Oxnard 

8 
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July  to 

December. 

1914 

January 

to  June. 

1915 

July  to 

December, 

1915 

January 

to  June, 

1916 

Total 

1 
17 

2 

3 

22 
1 

11 

1 

2 

0 

4 
5 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

""          1 

1 

1 
3 

5 
6 

1 

3 

7 

1 
2 

4 
2 
1 
1 

11 
2 

1 
4 
1 
1 
9 
72 
3 
1 

22 

10 

1" 

5 

2 
3 

3 

4 

2 
41 

10 

0 

338 

9G5 
8 
3 

1,116 

11 

Pike                      

1 

1 
3 
3 

6 

Pilot    Hill                        

3 

Pinole                    - -  --- --    

1 

2 

6 

1 
4 

1 

Pittsburg 

PIttvllle                                            ...            

90 

24 

52 

1 

170 
1 

3 

3 

1 
34 
5 

1 

Pleasanton    —  -- 

Plumas   Junction   -  -- 

4 

11 

9 
1 
1 
6 

6 

Plymouth    - .  .. 

1 

6 
12 
7 
1 

12 

Port   Costa   . 

12 

Porterville    .. ...  . 

Portola     ...  _  ..  ...        

15 

1 

12 

1 

12 

40 
3 

Potrero    „ 

1 

1 

Preston    ... .    . 

1 

1 

Princeton      ...    .  ... 

1 

2 

3 

Point   Lobos   _.  -  ..  . 

1 
3 
2 
1 

8 

1 

Puente    ..    _.       . 

2 
2 

i 

9 

Quincy  

Raisin    City   ... 

17 

23 

1 

Ramona   Acres   ... 

1 

Rainona  Park  ...  

1 

1 

Ravendale 

1 
2 
9 
5 

2 
3 

12 
6 

3 

Red  Bluflf 

Redding    

Hollands    .  ..  

Bedondo  ..    ...  .    . 

3 

8 
7 
5 

1 
14 
1 
3 

9 
43 
19 

8 

Bed   Rock-   

7 

5 

2 

82 

1 
2 

7 

V      

2 

2 

20S 

1 

8 

Represa  

61 
142 

! 

06 

Richmond    

Rio   Vista   

118 

547 
2 

Bipon    

6 
2 
1 
1 

9 

Rivera    

2 

Riverbank    ...  . 

4 

1 

1 

85 

7 

12 

Rivcrdale   

87 

River   Mills   .           ...       

1 
446 

1 

Blverside 

14 

247 

158 
7 

86.') 

Riverton    ...  .. 

Roberts    Islands    . 

1 

RccHin  

1 

2 

Roop,   Nevada   

1 
5 
5 

Rosevillo 

5 
2 

1 

1'. 



Rowland    

• 
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July  to 

December, 

1914 

January 

to  June. 

1915 

July  to 

December. 

1915 

January 

to  June. 

1916 

Total 

Bust    — 

393 

8 

14 

19 

2 

6 

8 

11 

18 

43 

3 

49 
5 
1 

17 
9 
4 

22 

12 

23 

281 

415 

71 

I 

8 
9 
3 

99 

48 

306 

2 

San  Bernardino  -      - 

San  Dimas   ..    — 

29 

21 
1 
1 
8 
6 
5 

23 
4 

9 

3 

12 

18 

2 

31 

19 

24 

7 

2 

52 

3 

2 

1 

12 

1 

16 
29 
15 
10 
42 
17 
5 
5 

54 
49 
65 
31 
117 

San   Francisco     — -    

San  Gabriel     _  _      

Sanger    —    ___ 

San  Jacinto  -    _- -  -    .  - 

47 

84 

22 

3 

San  Jose  . 

San  Juan .    __  _ __ 

17 
2 

11 
1 
1 

109 
18 

San  Lcandro  -    -    __    -      -      --  - 

17 
2 

8an  Luis  Obispo  _    

San  Luis  Rey - -  . 

4 

1 
1 
4 

5 

26 
2 

1 

Ban   Mateo   _________      _  _  _          ______ 

San   Pablo   ._ 

San  Pedro   - _      ._  .  __ 

11 

100 

27 
1 

2 
2 
1 

1 

12 

4 

18 

19 

5 

San  Quentin  __    -_  _  ___  _ 

2 

38 
3 
1 

57 
4 
40 

102 

San  Rafael _    ___       _  _ 

Santa  Ana  _ ___ 

Santa   Anita    ___ _  _ 

60 
2 

192 
5 

41 

41 

4 
11 

1 
62 

4 

317 
11 

1 

Santa  Barbara  _ _  _      _    _ 

8 

2 

13 

1 
1 

10 

5 

117 

2 

11 

116 

Santa    Clara ■ ._       _      

Santa   Cruz   

Santa  Maria   

11 
211 

7 

Santa  Monica      __       

Santa  Paula __ 

23 
1 

Santa  Rosa           _      _ 

2 
10 
1 
1 
1 

5 
2 
2 

_ 

6 
13 

o 

75 

Sausalito    ___    __      ._ 

29 

Sawtelle    

5 

Sawyers  Bar  ___ 

1 

Scotia    

1 

Seaside    

2 

2 

Sebastopol    _ 

4 
1 

5 
2 

4 

Selby    

1 

Selma    

1 
3 
2 

6 

Sherman  ... 

1 

6 

Shingletown   

2 

Sierra  City  _  _ 

1 

1 

Sierra  Madrc      _____         _  _  _      .__  .  .._  _.. 

2 
2 

1 

1 

284 

287 

Sierra ville    ___    __ 

2 

Sisson    

1 

2 

Sites   __ 

1 

1 

Somes  Bar 

8 

] 

Sonora    

11 

20 

2 

1 

5 
13 

12 

6 

21 
3 

29 

South   Pasadena       

62 

South  San   Francisco 

17 

Soulsbyville    

1 

South  City 

1 
4 

1 

Spreckels 

4 

Springdale  

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
6 

1 

Springville    ___ 

1 

Stacy   _ 

1 

Standish    

2 

Stege    

1 

13 

4 

20 

Stevenson 

1 

St.   Helena   __ 

1 

3 

3 
2 

176 

13 

Stirling  City 

2 

Stockton 

55 

84 
2 

35 

Stonylord  _ 

2 
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Table  7.— Examinations   by  Towns   and   Cities— Continued. 


July  to 

December. 

1914 

January 

to  June. 

1915 

July  to 

December, 

1915 

January 

to  June, 

1916 

Total 

90 

90 

2 

1 
9 

2 

1 

3 

9 

3 

1 
1 

12 
1 
2 
3 

12 

24 

1 

1 

12 

7 
1 

15 
14 
14 

31 

2 

17 

6 
8 

1 

8 
1 
4 

24 
42 
1 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 
2 
1 
25 

8 


1 

12 

Upton                      -- ---  -- 

1 
3 

1 

4 

7 

29 

5 
2 
8 

12 

2 

2 
4 
1 
1 

12 

7 
1 
5 
1 
3 
1 

6 

13 
4 
4 

1 
2 

30 

9 

Tulare   

Tuolumne      -  - -  - 

4 

2 

11 

14 

Turlock     

28 

Tustln    

1 

Ukiah    

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

11 

13 

4 

13 

1 

Vacaville .-  

Vallejo    -. 

17 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 

20 
11 
5 
9 
1 

14 

5 

62 
31 

6 

Venice    .. 

11 
1 

4 

27 

Ventura    _. .. ..      .  

4 

Vcrnalls 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Victor    -.    . 

1 

Victorvllle  - 

1 

2- 
37 

1 

Vinton  -. 

2 

Visalla     

12 

1 
3 

11 

128 

188 

Walgrove    -- .. .    . 

1 

Walnut  Creek  .. 

4 

1 
5 

8 

15 

Wasco ... 

5 
9 
3 

fi 

Waterman     ..    . 

5 
7 
5 
9 
2 
2 

3 

4 

22 

Watson ville    - 

14 

Watts    

22 

1 
1 

27 

Wcaverville  

2 

7 
1 

19 

Weed    .-    

4 

West  Oakland   

2 

Westwood    .      

1 

1 

1 

3 

254 

2 

West  Valley  

1 

Wheatland    

Whittier 

Wil'lomar 

13 

26 

8 

450 

2 

13 

50 
243 

74 

973 

2 

AVilliams     .. 

10 

1 
6 

5 
2 

1 

13 

1 

1 

41 

Winita  .    . 

4 

AVillowbrook .. 

7 

Willow  Creek 

1 

Willows     

5 

1 

1 
1 

1 

7 

1 

Windsor     - 

1 
1 
5 
6 
21 

4 

6 

1 

Winters .. 

13 

6 

2 
28 

7 

31 

Woodlake    . 

8 

Woodland   ... 

43 

8 

100 
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Table  7. —  Examinations   by  Towns   and   Cities — Concluded. 


i    July  to 
I  December, 
1914 

January 

to  June, 

1915 

July  to 

December, 

1915 

January 

to  June. 

1916 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Yettem . 

1 

4 

1 
6 
5 

4 

2 

1 
1 

1 

Yreka  -  --- --  -               9 

4 
2 

23 

Yuba   City   

1 

10 
1 

1 

Zelzah    -  - 

1 

Totals     

___      __        3.739 

6,310 

6,395 

7,021 

23,465 
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Depositories  for  Mailing  Outfits. 

The  establishment  of  depositories  at  drug  stores,  which  serve  withoi 
compensation,  in  towns  and  small  cities  of  every  county  in  the  stat 
has  made  it  possible  for  health  officials  and  physicians  to  supply  them- 
selves  with  mailing  outfits  on  short  notice.     On  the  recommeudatioi 
of  the  local  health  officer  certain  drug  stores  are  designated  as  offieif 
depositories  and  stocked  with  outfits.     Should  the  physicians  of  anj 
particular  community   desire  the  establishment  of  a  depository,   the 
Local  health   authority  should  make  recommendations  to  this  bureai 
which  aims  to  have  a  sufficiently  large  system  of  these  depositories  sc 
that  all  physicians  can  readily  procure  mailing  outfits  without  charge 

In  Table  VIII  is  presented  a  list  of  depositories  throughout  the 
state  which  constitute  the  system  of  distribution  points  for  all  mailing 
outfits. 


TABLE   8. — Depositories  for  the   Mailing   Outfits   of  the    Bureau   of   Communicable 

Diseases. 

Drug  store 


County  and  town  Drug  store 

Alameda  County— 

Alameda Flatow's    Drug    Store 

Hay  ward Roger's  Pharmacy 

Livermore MeKown  &  Mess 

KTflea  .Sncden's  Pharmacy 

Oakland Philip   &  Philip 

Pleasanton  Peter  Rock 

San  Leandro... O.  .1.  Lynch's  Pharmacy 

Amador  County — 

lone Model  Drug  Store 

Sutter  Creek Morris  &  Siebe 

Butte  County 

("hieo Ben  Hastings  Pharmacy 

Gridley The  Gridley  Pharmacy 

Colusa  County— 

Arbuckle.. Chas.  G.  Stinson 

Colusa  ..Oscar  Robinson 

Maxwell Foueh's  Drug  Store 

Williams J.   F.   Fouch 

Contra  Costa  County— 

Antioch Palace  Drug  Company 

Concord C.  W.  Klein 

Crockett Crockett  Drug  Company 

Pinole Pinole  Drug  Company 

Richmond Ferguson's  Drug  Store 

Fresno  County— 

Clovis Clovis  Drug  Store 

no San  Joaquin  Drug  Company 

Kingsburg Reliable  Pharmacy 

Reedley Reedley  Drug  Company 

Sanger O.  A.  Brehler 

a Dusey    &   Sawrie 

Glenn  County 
Orland Birch    &    Company 

Humboldt  County— 

ata Sklnner-Duprey   Drug   company 

Eureka — Kellei  ompany 

Fortuna Bowman's  Drug  Store 

Imperial   County— 

Brawley ..Fulton's  Pharmacy 

Calexico Xitken's   Pharmacy 

Holtville  Holtville   Pharmacy 

Imperial  Imperial  Pharmacy 

Kern  Coum 

Bakersfleld  Baer  Brothers 

Delano  Ramsay's  Pharmacy 

East  Bakersfleld Kern  Drug  Company 

Taft  Taft  Pharmacy 

Tehachapi  Yerian  Brothers 


County  and  town 

Kings  County— 
Corcoran Corcoran  Drug  Stor 

Lake   County — 

Kelseyville Pond  Drug  Stor 

Lakeport Meddaugh's  Drug  Stor 

Lower  Lake Dr.  H.  P.  Weipe 

.Middle-town Middletown  Drug  Stor 

Lassen  County — 
Susanville J.   B.   Spaldir 

Los  Angeles  County — 

Alhambra Central  Drug  Compa 

Artesia Artesia-  Pharma 

Azusa Dolley  Drug  Compar 

Bellflower Chas.  F.  Story's  Pharmac 

Belvidere The  Logan  Drug  Compar 

Burbank  Burbank  Pharmac 

Claremont College  Drug  Stor 

Compton  Delmar  Pharmac 

(  cvina W.   W.    Nas 

Downey ..O.  W.  Heyin 

1  agle  Rock Eagle  Rock  Drug  Compac 

El  Monte El  Monte  Drug  Stor 

Florence  Florence  Pharmac 

Gardena Gardena  Pharmac 

Glendale Glendale  Pharmac 

Glendora  Anderson  Pharmac 

Hawthorne Rankin's    Drug    Stor 

Huntington   Park Batcheller's  Pharmac 

Inglewood Fred  J.  Fehrensen  &   x' 

Lordsburg  Kenyon's  Pharmac 

Los  Angeles Paschall's  Pharmac 

Monrovia Thos.  Nevil 

Norwalk  Norwalk  Pharmac 

Ocean  Park Moody's  Drug  Stor 

Pasadena The  Modern  Pharmac 

Pomona Campbell   &   Pier 

San  Dimas San  Dimas  Drug  Compai 

San  Fernando.-San  Fernando  Drug  Compai 

Venice  Lutz  Pharmac 

Whittier Whittier  Pharmac 

Maii n  County- 
Belvedere  Belvedere  Pharmac 

Mill  Valley Lockwood  Pharmac 

San  Anselmo Poppy  Pharmac 

San  Rafael Day's  Pharmac 

Sausalito Sausalito  Drug  Compai 

Mendocino  County  - 

Fort  Bragg Pacific  Drug  Stor 

Mendocino C.  O.  Packard  Drug  Stor 
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TABLE  8. — Depositories  for  the   Mailing   Outfits   of  the    Bureau   of  Communicable 

Diseases — Continued. 

Drug  store 


County  and  town  Drug  store 

Mendocino  County— Continued. 

Ukiah   Gibson's   Pharmacy 

Willits Rex  Drug  Company 

Merced  County— 

Dos  Palos Dos  Palos  Drug  Store 

Los  Banos Bertholf  Drug  Store 

Merced Merced  Drug  Company 

Modoc  County— 

Alturas Gibson    Drug    Company 

Cedarville Cedarville   Drug    Company 

Monterey  County- 
Monterey Palace  Drug  Company 

Salinas Krough's   Drug   Store 

Napa  County— 

Napa Arighi    &   Ballerini 

St.   Helena Smith's   Pharmacy 

Nevada  County- 
Nevada  City Dickerman  Pharmacy 

Orange  County— 

Anaheim Mullinix  Drug  Store 

Fullerton Pinch's    Drug    Store 

Orange K.  E.  Watson  Company 

Santa  Ana Rowley  Drug  Company 

Placer  County- 
Auburn J.    G.    McLaughlin 

Colfax J.  L.  Butler  &  Son 

Dutch  Plat Dr.  J.  H.  Johnston 

Lincoln Ingram's  Drug  Store 

Loomis   Loomis   Pharmacy 

Plumas  County— 

Quincy Quincy  Drug  Store 

Riverside  County — 

Banning Banning  Drug  Store 

Beaumont  Robert  Pulton 

Corona R-  P.  Billings  Estate 

Elsinore Wright  Drug  Company 

Hemet Wedemeyer's  Pharmacy 

Perris  Perris  Pharmacy 

Riverside P.  A.  Gardner  &  Company 

Sacramento  County- 
Elk  Grove "Ye  Medicine  Shop" 

Polsom S.  H.  &  F.  P.  Burnham 

San  Bernardino  County— 

Chino  Reher's  Pharmacy 

Colton  Colton  Pharmacy 

Needles Needles  Drug  and  Jewelry  Company 

Redlands Mont  P.  Chubb  Drug  Company 

San  Bernardino Owl  Drug  Store 

San  Diego  County— 

Chula  Vista Wigginton's  Pharmacy 

Ooronado Central  Drug  Store 

East  San  Diego Parkin  Drug  Company 

Escondido Rolfes  Drug  Company 

La  Mesa La  Mesa  Drug  Store 

National  City Keller's  Drug  Store 

Oceanside Exton   &  Nichols 

Ramona  Thos.  Jerman 

San  Diego Ferris  &  Ferris 

San  Joaquin  County- 
Stockton Eagle  Drug  Store 

San  Luis  Obispo  County- 
Arroyo  Grande W.  A.  Conrad,  Jr. 

Cambria Peoples  Drug  Store 

Paso  Robles W.  C.  Bennett 

San  Luis  Obispo Peoples  Pharmacy 

San  Mateo  County — 
South  San  Francisco Peninsula  Drug   Co. 


County  and  town 

Santa  Barbara  County- 
Santa  Barbara Sterling  Drug  Company 

Santa  Clara  County- 
Campbell Orchard  City  Drug  Company 

Los  Gatos Geo.  A.  Green's  Pharmacy 

Mountain  View E.  T.  Johnson 

Palo  Alto University  Pharmacy 

San  Jose Curtis  &  Henkle  Drug  Company 

Santa   Clara ..Madden's   Pharmacy 

Santa  Cruz  County- 
Santa  Cruz Palmer  Drug  Company 

Watsonville Steinhauser   &  Eaton 

Shasta  County- 
Redding Powell  Pharmacy  Company 

Sierra  County — 

Downieville Downieville   Drug    Store 

Loyalton Loyalton  Drug  Company 

Siskiyou  County— 

Dunsmuir Red  Cross  Drug  Store 

Etna  Mills , W.  J.  Balfrey 

Sisson Mt.  Shasta  Pharmacy 

Yreka Avery  Drug  Company 

Solano  County— 

Benicia Benicia  Pharmacy 

Dixon California   Drug  Store 

Rio  Vista Rio  Vista  Pharmacy 

Suisun Criterion  Drug  Store 

Vacaville Vacaville  Drug  Company 

Vallejo Vallejo    Drug   Company 

Sonoma  County — 

Healdsburg  Rathke's  Pharmacy 

Petaluma Young-Herold    Drug   Company 

Stanislaus  County- 
Ceres Ceres  Drug  Company 

Modesto Maze  Drug  Store 

Newman Pioneer   Drug   Store 

Oakdale Endicott's  Drug  Store 

Turlock Turlock  Drug  Company 

Tehama  County- 
Corning Thompson's  Drug  Store 

Red    Bluff Elmore   Pharmacy 

Trinity  County— 
Weaverville D.   B.   Fields,  M.D. 

Tulare  County— 

Dinuba    McCracken's    Pharmacy 

Exeter Mixter  Pharmacy 

Lindsay Lindsay    Drug    Company 

Orosi H.   L.   Huntington 

Porterville  Claubes  Pharmacy 

Tulare E.   Allen  Test 

Visalia J-   M.   Boynton 

Woodlake Woodlake   Drug    Company 

Tuolumne  County— 

Sonora Union    Drug   Store 

Tuolumne Bigelow's  Drug  Store 

Ventura  County— 

Nordhoff Ojai   Drug   Store 

Santa  Paula Cauch's  Drug  Store 

Ventura Pioneer  Drug  Store 

Yolo  County- 
Davis    Campbell's    Pharmacy 

Winters Day's  Drug  Store 

Woodland John  V.  Leithold 

Yuba   County — 

Marysville Rubel's  Drug  Store 

Wheatland   Wheatland   Pharmacy 
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Branch  Laboratories. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  practicing  physician  and  in  order  thai 
the  reporting  of  specimens  may  be  expedited,  the  State  Board  of  Health 
maintains  in  connection  with  the  main  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Communicable  Diseases,  located  at  Berkeley,  three  branch  laboratories. 
At  these  branches,  suspected  specimens  are  examined:  swabs  for  diph- 
theria bacilli,  sputum  for  tubercle  bacilli,  blood  for  the  Widal  reaction, 
pus  for  gonococcus,  blood  smears  far  malaria  parasites.  The  Pasteur 
treatmenl  is  administered  also  a1  these  branches. 

Northern  California  Branch, 
406  Inverness  Building, 
Sacramt  ulo,  California. 

This  branch  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Snyder,  who  has  been  gives! 
a  leave  of  absence  for  military  service  on  the  Mexican  border.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Dr.  Snyder,  his  assistant,  Mrs.  Lucelle  Ramsey,  is 
in  temporary  charge,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  F.  F.  Gundrum, 
vice  president  of  the  Board.  The  work  of  this  branch  includes  the 
diagnosis  of  specimens   from  the  following'  counties: 


Alpine 

Modoc 

Sierra 

Amador 

.Mono 

Siskiyou 

Butte 

Nevada 

Sutter 

Ca  la  von  is 

Placer 

Tehama 

Colusa 

Sacramento 

Trinity 

El  Dorado 

San  Joaquin 

Yolo 

Glenn 

Shasta 

Yuba 

Lassen 

This   branch   examined   a   total   of   2,276    specimens.     These   were 
divided  according  to  disease  and  number  as  follows: 

Diphtheria   1,353,  positive  229 

Gonococcus 5,  positive  0 

Malaria 126,  positive  27 

Tuberculosis 353,  positive  75 

Typhoid    439,  positive  120 

Miscellaneous 1,  positive  1 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Branch,  Fresno, 
710  Griffith-McKenzie  Building. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Cross  is  in  charge  of  this  branch  which  serves  the  follow- 
ing counties : 

Fresno  Madera  Stanislaus 

Kern  M.uiposa  Tulare 

Kings  .Mcncd  Tuolumne 

During  the  biennial  period  a  total  of  1001  specimens  were  examined! 

Diphtheria    1,491,  positive  371 

Gonococcus 11,  positive  1 

Hookworm    2,  positive  0 

Malaria 32,  positive  3 

Tuberculosis 1G4,  positive  36 

Typhoid 191,  positive  5 

Miscellaneous 10,  positive  4 
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Southern  California  Branch,  Los  Angeles, 
1209  Brockman  Building. 

Dr.  Walter  V.  Brem  is  in  charge  of  the  southern  branch.  This 
branch  carries  on  diagnostic  work  for  the  following  counties : 

Imperial  Orange  San  Diego 

Inyo  Riverside  Santa  Barbara 

Los  Angeles  San  Bernardino 

There  were,  during  the  biennial  period,  4,565  specimens  examined 
These  were  divided  as  follows : 

Diphtheria   3,834,  positive  889 

Gonococcus , 45,  positive  4 

Malaria 17,  positive  2 

Rabies 3,  positive  3 

Tuberculosis 267,  positive  87 

Typhoid 397,  positive  23 

Miscellaneous 2,  positive  1 

Main  Laboratory . 

The  field  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases 
and  the  preparation  of  vaccines  are  the  work  of  the  main  laboratory 
situated  in  the  Hygiene  and  Pathology  Building,  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  California.  In  addition  to  this,  the  main  laboratory 
serves  the  following  counties  for  diagnostic  work : 

Alameda  Marin  San  Mateo 

Contra  Costa  Mendocino  Santa  Clara 

Del  Norte  Monterey  Santa  Cruz 

Humboldt  Napa  San  Luis  Obispo 

Lake  San  Benito  Solano 

The  Staff. 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases  is  as  follows: 

Director. 
James  G.   Cumming,  M.D.,   M.S.P.H.,   Dr.P.H. 

Epidemiologists. 

J.  C.  Geiger,  M.D.,  M.Ph..  Assistant  Director. 
Frank  L.  Kelly,  M.D.,  M.S. 

Consulting  Parasitologist. 
Wm.  B.  Herms,  M.S. 

Bacteriologists. 
Violet  M.  Bathgate,   M.S. 
Grace  A.  Macmillan. 

Walter  V.  Brem,  M.D.,  in  charge  of  the  southern  branch,  Los  Angeles. 
W.  W.  Cross,  M.D.,  in  charge  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Branch.  Fresno. 
J.  R.  Snyder,  M.D.,  in  charge  of  the  northern  branch,   Sacramento. 

Clerical  Force. 
Florence  B.  Shackelford. 
Mary  G.  Beck. 

Laboratory   Helpers. 
P.  E.  Rudolph. 
R.  V.  Lee. 

Research  Work  and  Public  Health  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  work  listed  above,  research  work  is  carried  on  in 
connection  with  field  investigations;  correspondence  relative  to  public 
health  matters  is  carried  on  in  reply  to  letters  of  inquiry;  papers  are 
given  before  various  audiences  in  addition  to  class  lectures  in  hygiene 
and  preventive  medicine  at  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
California. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONSULTING  PARASITOLOGIST. 
B     W'n  i.iam  B.  Hi  bus,  M.S. 

No  doubt  the  mosl  important  assistance  which  the  Consulting  Para- 
has  to  render  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  that  which  relates 
to  malaria  and  its  control,  primarily  through  mosquito  abatement.     This 
ire  of  the  work  is  followed  closely  in  importance  by  anti-housefly 
propaganda.     In  addition  there  is  frequent  demand  for  the  identification 
of  various  animal  paras         soming  through  the  channels  of  the  State 
nil-  Laboratory. 
The  former  designation  of  this  office,  namely  ''Officer  in  charge  of. 
Malaria  Investigations"  implies  in  the  change  to  the  present  title  merely 
an   expansion   of  duties  with  at  least  the  original  stress  on  malaria 
[rations.    The  office  involves  both  field  work  and  lectures,  technical 
and  popular,  also  preparation  of  bulletins  and  shorter  papers,  certain 
laboratory  routine  and  frequent  consultations  with  officers  of  the  State 
rd  of  Health — all  of  which  is  rendered  without  cost  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  because  of  the  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation  as  mani- 
fested by  the  University  of  California  in  many  matters  of  state  concern. 

Mosquito  Investigations. 

The  first  effort  on  the  part  of  the  University  of  California  to  assist 
in  the  abatement  of  a  mosquito  nuisance  was  made  in  Marin  County  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Rafael  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Ceorge  T.  Page  of  : 


g  for  anopheles  mosquito  larvae  in  a  typical  breeding  place  during 
the  state-wide  mosquito  and  malaria  survev  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Health. 

the  San  Rafael  Improvement  Club.     This  request  is  dated  April  5,  1 
An  investigation  was  mad.-  by  1'  i  .  W.  Woodworth  and  ass 

ants  with  the  result  that  ml  was  applied  according  to  recommendation 
iTaiii  salt  marsh  areas  responsible  for  the  trouble.     This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  employment  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Ashman  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1904  for  the  purpose  of  mosquito  abatement. 
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In  March,  1904.  the  Buiiiugame  (San  Mateo  County )  Improvement 
Club  invited  Professor  Woodworth  to  make  a  similar  investigation  of 
the  mosquito  problem  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlingarne.  Professor  H.  J. 
Quayle  was  detailed  to  organize  and  conduct  the  campaign.  Here 
again  the  main  trouble  was  traceable  to  the  neighboring  salt  marshes. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1905  Professor  Quayle.  assisted  by 
students  from  the  University  of  California,  waged  a  systematic  auti- 

lito  campaign  with  marked  success.  This  campaign  is  described 
in  Bulletin  No.  178,  University  of  California  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Considerable  permanent  corrective  work  was  undertaken 
■  _  '  her  with  a  systematic  study  of  the  mosquitoes  of  that  vicinity. 
During  the  mosquito  seasons  of  1911  and  1912  a  salt  marsh  mosquito 
campaign  was  conducted  by  the  writer  with  the  help  of  students  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bay  Point  in  Contra  Costa  County  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Smith  Lumber  Company. 

The  writer  first  became  definitely  identified  with  the  mosquito  prob- 

s  of  California  in  December.  1909.  when  he  received  a  letter  from 

Mi-.  F.  E.  Morgan  of  Penryn.  Placer  County,  requesting  that  an  investi- 

:i  be  made  of  the  malaria-mosquito  situation  in  that  vicinity.    This 

investigation    resulted    in    organizing    a    systematic    campaign    against 

litoes  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1910.  terminating  in  a 

marked  reduction  of  malaria  particularly  in  school  children.      The  sue- 

•f  the  work  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Butler,  chairman  of  the 

itive  committee.  This  campaign  deserves  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  organized  anti-malaria  crusade  in  the  state.  The  campaign 
in  Penryn  had  hardly  begun  when  citizens  of  Oroville.  Butte  County 
requested  that  a  similar  campaign  be  organized  there.  These  two  eam- 
-  s  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  writer's  book  on  "Malaria — cause 
and  control." 

The  movement  spread  rapidly,  so  that  within  the  next  two  years 

active  crusades  against  malaria-bearing  mosquitoes  had  been  organized 

number  of  localities,   from  Bakersfield  in  Kern  County  to  Los 

oos  in  Tehama  County.     One  of  the  chief  obstacles  from  the  very 

tiling  was  the  matter  of  securing  adequate  funds  to  carry  out  an 
efficient  :  sade.  The  expenses  thus  far  have  been  largely  borne  by  a 
relatively  few  public  spirited  citizens.  Hence  very  early  in  the  work 
a  plan  was  sought  whereby  funds  might  be  secured  on  a  more  equitable 
basis,  with  the  re>ult  that  after  several  failures,  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature was  approved  by  the  Governor  on  May  29.  1915,  known  as  the 

isquito  Abatement  District  A 

Mosquito  Abatement  Districts. 

This  act  provides  for  the  formation,  government,  operation  and  dis- 
solution of  such  districts,  to  facilitate  the  extermination  of  mosquitoes. 
flies  and  other  insects ;  and  to  provide  for  the  assessment,  levy,  collection 
and  nent  of  taxes  therein.    It  provides  that  such  tax  must  not 

-.reater  than  sufficient  to  raise  the  amount  estimated  by  the  board 
of  truste.->  of  the  district,  appointed  by  the  county  supervisors,  and 
must  not  be  in  ex  —  ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  tax- 
able property  in  such  district. 

The  first  district  to  be  organized  under  the  new  law  was  the   San 

-o  District,  in .  19 — .  the  second  being  Marin  County  District 

1,  both  involving  salt  marsh  areas.    These  two  districts  are  now  in 
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charge  of  Mr.  N.  M.  Stover,  b  graduate  of  the  University  of  California. 
bird  salt  marsh  district  has  been  organized  in  San  Mateo  County, 
known  as  the  Pulgas  District.  The  first  disl  riet  to  be  organized  involving 
fresh  water  mosquitoes  of  the  malaria  bearing  type  was  at  Bakersfield— 
the  Morris  District.  Oroville  has  a  well  organized  district,  while  River-: 
side  and  Woodland  have  districts  now  in  process  of  formation. 

The  act  makes  it  possible  to  include  both  incorporated  and  unincor- 
porated  territory  or  portions  of  both  in  the  same  district,  thus  pro- 
tecting communities  which  often  draw  their  supply  of  mosquitoes  very, 
largely  from  the  outskirts,  which  may  be  outside  the  corporate  limits. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  direction  of  the  work  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  scientifically  equipped  in  the  matter  of  mos- 
quito control.    The  mere  application  of  oil  to  a  pond  in  a  haphazard  way 


A  field  of  growing  rice.  Since  the  conditions  in  this  field  make  it  an  ideal 
breeding  place  for  mosquitoes,  persons  living  in  the  dwelling  house  shown  in 
the  picture  are  in  danger  of  contracting  malaria.  The  formation  of  mosquito 
abatement  districts  helps  to  solve  the  problems  connected  with  the  breeding 
of  mosquitoes  in  the  rice  fields. 

will  not  abate  the  mosquito  nuisance.  Permanent  corrective  measures 
must  be  applied  with  a  minimum  expenditure  for  oil  and  other  tem- 
porary agencies. 

Willi  the  recent  rapid  development  of  the  rice  industry  in  California 
there  is  injected  another  important  factor  in  the  public  health  problem 
of  the  state.  Rice  culture  is  most  successful  in  parts  of  California 
where  also  the  Anopheles  mosquito  thrives  best.  The  growing  of  rice 
demands  that  the  entire  acreage  under  cultivation  be  flooded  with  water, 
from  approximately  June  first  to  October  fifteenth.  This  water  with 
the  attendant  pools  resulting  from  seepage,  faulty  construction  and 
carelessness,  breeds  myriads  of  mosquitoes  which  are  unfortunately  very 
largely  Anopheles. 

Careful  investigation  of  the  mosquito-malaria  problem  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  rice  fields  will  be  carried  on  during  the  mosquito-malaria  survey 
under  way  this  summer.     It  seems  quite  probable  that  much  of  the 
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trouble  will  be  remedied  as  the  culture  of  rice  in  the  state  is  placed 
on  a  more  scientific  basis. 

The  control  of  mosquitoes  and  the  eventual  control  of  malaria  is  a 
matter  of  intensive,  persistent  effort;  but  few  activities  will  bring 
greater  returns  in  health,  happiness  and  efficiency.  A  wide  distribution 
of  Special  Bulletin  No.  9  is  strongly  urged. 

The  Mosquito-Malaria  Survey. 

A  notable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  control  of  malaria  in  the 
state,  in  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  authorized  a  malaria- 
mosquito  survey,  this  to  be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
California  under  the  direction  of  the  writer  assisted  by  Mr.  Stanley  B. 
Freeborn,  Instructor  in  Entomology,  who  was  made  "Inspector"  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  estimated  that  the  expense  of  the  survey  would 
approximate  $2,150  for  the  first  summer  including  cost  of  automobile, 
imaintenance,  hotel  expenses  and  general  equipment,  there  being  no 
charge  made  to  the  State  Board  for  the  services  of  either  the  writer  or 
I  Mr.  Freeborn. 

The  equipment  consisted  of  maps  of  various  kinds,  collecting  outfit 
and  mosquito  receptacles,  microscope,  stain,  camera,  etc.  A  five-pas- 
senger touring  ear  was  selected  for  the  work.  The  survey  began  May 
10th  and  it  is  expected  that  a  careful  study  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  state  will  be  completed  by  the  10th  of  August. 

The  object  of  the  survey  is  threefold:  first,  scientific  in  that  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  specific  occurrence  and  distribution  of  mos- 
quitoes and  malaria  is  desired;  second,  economic  and  remedial  in  that 
accurate  information  relative  to  the  breeding  places  of  Anopheline 
mosquitoes  is  required  in  order  that  definite  and  practical  suggestions 
for  control  can  be  offered;  and  third,  educational,  in  so  far  as  literature 
is  being  distributed,  lectures  are  given,  conferences  are  held  and  much 
pei'sonal  work  done  among  the  ranchers. 

It  is  expected  that  a  complete  report  of  the  survey  will  be  published 
on  eompletion  of  the  work.  No  doubt  the  reporting  of  malaria  on  the 
part  of  physicians  will  be  stimulated,  and  there  will  also  certainly  be 
;■■  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  mosquito  abatement  districts  as  the 
result  of  this  work. 

Anti-Housefly  Propaganda. 

There  are  very  few  conimnnities  in  the  state  which  the  writer  has 
not  reached  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  his  anti-housefly  propa- 
ganda, with  the  result  that  many  communities  have  during  the  past  six 
r-r  seven  years  undertaken  work  along  this  line.  In  many  instances  the 
housefly  crusade  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  general  clean-up 
campaign.  Indeed  the  writer  has  repeatedly  said  that  a  community 
which  does  not  include  flies  and  mosquitoes  in  its  clean-up  program  is 
working:  on  a  50  per  cent  efficiency  basis. 

"While  every  legitimate  effort  to  control  the  housefly  deserves  more  or 
less  commendation,  the  writer  believes  that  altogether  too  much  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  fly  traps.  To  breed  flies  in  the  back  yard  and  catch 
them  in  front  of  meat  shops,  restaurants,  grocery  stores,  etc.,  which  are 
usually  visted  en  route,  is  not  good  public  health  practice.  Flies  are 
primarily  food  contaminators  and  this  is  usually  accomplished  before 
•  they  are  captured.     The  sanitary  disposal  of  manure  with  reference  to 
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fly  breeding,  and  the  proper  storage  and  disposal  of  household  waste, 
meatshop  offal,  garbage,  etc.  needs  far  more  emphasis.  That  flies  can 
controlled  has  been  amply  proved  in  all  communities  and  on  all 
ranches  where  scientific  eare  relative  to  the  foregoing  matters  lias  been 
practiced. 

No  doubl  11i<'  wide  distribution  of  Special  Bulletin  No.  9  will  bring 
further  results  in  Ibis  direction. 

Laboratory  Examinations. 

The  growing  demand  on  the  part  of  physicians  for  accurate  laboratory 
diagnosis  is  the  chief  cause  for  the  steady  increase  of  specimens  received 
for  proper  determination.  Thus  insects  of  many  kinds  are  received  with 
letters  requesting  information  relative  to  their  venomous  properties  or 
parasitic  habits.  Specimens  of  fasces,  vomit,  and  blood  are  received 
with  requests  to  determine  probable  parasitic  infection,  also  portions 
of  tapeworms,  other  parasitic  worms,  etc.,  with  request  for  identification. 

Exhibits  and  Lectures. 

Several  exhibits  have  been  worked  up  recently  relating  to  "Flies," 
"Mosquitoes  and  Malaria,"  "Animal  Parasites  Affecting  the  Public 
Health,"  etc.  These  exhibits  have  been  used  at  the  State  Fair,  the 
Health  Officer's  Conference,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  comprehensive  series  of  lantern  slides  has  been  accumulated,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  are  made  from  photographs  taken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  writer.  These  slides  are  being  widely  used  by  the  writer  and 
associates  in  Lectures  relating  to  "Rural  Public  Health,"  "Flies  and 
their  Control,"  "Mosquitoes  and  Malaria,"  "Mosquito  Control,'* 
"Animal  Parasites  and  the  Public  Health,"  etc. 

It  is  recommended  that  duplicates  be  made  of  many  of  the  slides  so 
as  to  allow  a  wider  use  of  the  same.  With  the  advent  of  the  moving 
picture  in  the  field  of  public  health  it  is  further  urged  that  a  series  of 
moving  pictures  be  added  to  the  working  material  of  this  office.  Several 
of  these  mighl   be  appropriately  worked  up  in  the  form  of  scenarios. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  SANITARY 
ENGINEERING 

By  C.  G.  Gillespie,  Director. 

The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Engineering  was  created  by  an  enactment 
of  the  1915  legislature,  approved  May  24,  1915,  effective  August  8,  1915, 
as  follows : 

"The  state  board  of  health  shall  maintain  a  department  of 
sanitary  engineering  which  shall  have  charge  of  such  matters  and 
shall  have  such  powers  ns  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated 
to  it  by  the  state  board  of  health.  The  board  shall  appoint  a 
director  of  the  department,  who  shall  be  a  graduate  sanitary 
engineer,  whose  salary  shall  be  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 
The  state  board  of  health  may  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
other  additional  professional  and  clerical  assistants  and  such 
compensation  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  provided  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  department  of  sanitary  engineering.  The  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act.  Claims  against  the  fund  shall  be  audited  by  the  state 
board  of  health  and  by  the  board  of  control  and  shall  be  paid  by 
the  state  treasurer  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  state  controller." 

This,  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  bureau,  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1916,  limited  to  the  period  of  its  existence  beginning 
August  8,  1915,  will  comprise  a  more  detailed  history  of  its  purpose 
and  mode  of  activity  than  will  probably  be  found  necessary  in  subse- 
quent reports.  Vital  policies  have  been  determined  probably  appli- 
cable many  years  into  the  future,  and  in  certain  lines  need  is  felt  for 
legislation  to  make  the  work  of  the  bureau  more  quickly  effective.  In 
particular  this  report  will  relate  to  a  summary  of  the  work  accomplished 
and  to  those  numerous  problems  which  have  presented  themselves 
only  to  be  untouched  for  lack  of  opportunity  and  facilities. 

The  broad  aim  of  the  bureau  is  to  aid  or  compel  the  providing  of 
safe  and  satisfactory  water  supplies  for  communities,  individuals  and 
the  industries,  the  preventing  of  pollution  and  fouling  of  streams,  wells 
and  water  supplies,  and  the  providing  of  sewage  and  garbage  disposal 
for  communities,  individuals  and  the  industries  which  will  be  inoffen- 
sive, protective  of  health,  and  economical ;  in  other  words,  to  promote 
health  conservation  and  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  life  through  the  special 
field  of  sanitary  engineering.  Focus  has  been  directed  chiefly  on 
those  matters  related  most  closely  to  the  promotion  of  health  and  these 
principally  where  the  largest  population  would  be  benefited.  It  must 
be  apparent,  therefore,  that  even  before  work  could  be  properly  under- 
taken a  state-wide  sanitary  survey  was  necessary  to  determine  where 
the  most  fruitful  fields  for  endeavor  lay  and  how  such  policies  and 
standards  as  were  of  necessity  adopted  in  individual  cases  at  the  outset 
would  apply  to  the  state  in  general.  This  survey  work  has  been  con- 
ducted with  or  in  advance  of  the  presentation  of  problems  in  given 
localities  and  lias  covered  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  state.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  area  he  quickly  extended,  not  only  to  afford  the 
proper  viewpoint  broader  than  any  local  one  so  necessary  to  the  public 
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interest,  but  to  put  an  early  stop  to  stream,  lake  and  bay  pollution 
before  the  custom  becomes  established.  It  would  be  a  calamity  if  this 
state,  naturally  a  vacation  land,  should  allow  its  waterways  and  pleas- 
ure grounds  to  Pall  into  the  same  catagory  in  regard  to  filth  with 
many  of  those  in  the  industrial  East. 

A  very  creditable  amount  of  specific  service  has  also  been  renderec 
in  the  nine  months  working  period,  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  io\\o\ 
summary  and  the  amplification  at  the  elose  of  this  report. 

Sewage  Disposal. 

Permits  granted 26 

Inspections    108 

Reports  to  the  community 79 

Reinspections    17 

Plans  reviewed 12 

Tests  of  sewage  treatment  plants 5 

Stream  pollution  surveys 8 

Water  Supplies. 

Permits  granted 9 

Inspections    62 

Reports  to  the  community 40 

Reinspections 17 


Special  Investigations. 


Shellfish  bed  pollution 
Sanitary  surveys 


Distribution  of  the  above  work  bv  communities  is  as  follows: 


Alhambra 

Alviso 

Anaheim 

Antioch 

Arroyo  Grande 

Auburn 

Benicia 

Beverly  Hills 

Brawley 

<  lalexico 

<  Jalistoga 

<  !alwa  i  Santa  Fe  shops) 

<  larpinteria 
i  'astella 

<  'llieo 

Chino 

<  'luverdale 
Colfax 

<  !ollege  Park 
Colma 
Colton 
Compton 
Ooronado 
Davis 

1  mnsmuir 

Eagle  Rock    (Strickland 

Home   for  Boys) 
EU  Centre 
Eecondido 
Kurcka 
Firebaugh 
Folsom 

Folsom   Prison 
Fowler 
Fresno 
Fullerton 
<;r.iss  Valley 
Gridley 
Guerneville 
Han  ford 


Hayward 

Ileaklsburg 

Hemet 

Hermosa  Beach 

Holtville 

Imperial 

Indio 

Tsloton 

Kennel  I 

Kin?  City 

Keswick 

Lompoc 

Long  Beach 

Loomis 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Ban  os 

Los  Gatos 

Los  Gatos   (Oak 

Sanatorium  ) 
Madera 
Marysville 

Mendocino  State  Hospital 
Menlo  Park 
Mill  Valley 
Moraga 
Muir  Woods 
Napa 

National  City 
Newcasl  le 
I  >ceanside 
<  Ontario 
Orange 
Pasadena 
Paso  Robles 
Pittsburg 
Pomona 
Redding 
Redlands 
Redondo  Beach 
Reedley 


Rio  Vista 

Riverdale 

Riverside 

Rocklin 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 

San  Bruno    (Belle  Ai 

Addition) 
San  Diego 
San  Fernando 
San  Jacinto 
San  Jose 
San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Miguel 
Sanger 

Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Clara 
Santa  Maria 
Santa   Monica 
Santa  Paula 
Santa  Rosa 
Sausalito 
Sebastopol 
Sonoma 

Sonoma  State  Home 
South  Pasadena 
St.  Helena 
Stockton 
Tahoe 
Truckee 
Ukiah 

T  Tni  versa  1  City 
Yaeaville 
Venice 

Walnut  Creek- 
Walnut  Grove  ( Alex. 

Brown) 
Whittier 
Willows 
Winters 
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In  the  laboratory  the  bureau  has  analyzed  water  and  sewage  for 
sanitary  purposes  as  follows: 

Water. 

Bacteriological  examinations 1,0S5 

of  which  59.2  per  cent  showed  sewage  contamination. 

Partial  chemical  examinations 1,074 

Complete  chemical   examinations 4 

Sanitary  chemical  examinations 3 

Microscopic   examinations    5 

Sewage. 

Bactei'iological  examinations 23 

Sanitary   chemical   examination   22 

Special. 
Clams,  oysters,  etc 8 

Twenty-one  communities  now  have  their  supplies  examined  regularly 
!v  the  laboratory,  listed  as  follows: 

Antioch  Escondido  Los  Banos 

Auburn  Eureka  Merced 

Benicia  Firebaugh  Redding 

^alexico  Fortuna  Redlands 

'alistoga  Kennett  Rocklin 

Cagle  Rock  Livermore  Ukiah 

31  Centro  Loomis  Ventura 

About  four  thousand  letters  have  been  written  in  the  past  ten  months 
)f  which  fully  30  per  cent  have  been  in  response  to  requests  for  mis- 
cellaneous sanitary  advice. 

In  addition,  two  papers  were  prepared  for  presentation  at  the 
Vlunieipalities  Convention  at  Oakland,  October,  1915,  as  follows : 
'Classification  of  Streams  from  the  Standpoint  of  Sewage  Pollution" 
ind  "Status  of  Sewage  Disposal  in  California." 

Three  pamphlets  have  been  issued  entitled:  "Sewage  Disposal  for 
solated  Residences,"  "Sanitation  in  the  Mountains"  and  "Disposal 
)f  Sewage  in  Rural  School  Districts." 

Organization. 

A  staff  as  follows  has  been  gradually  assembled,  with  quarters  con- 
isting  of  an  office  and  sanitary  laboratory  on  the  campus  of  the 
Jniversity  of  California  at  Berkeley,  where  advantage  is  taken  of 
he  work  of  the  University  in  allied  lines : 

Director,  Mr.  C.  G.  Gillespie.  University  of  California,  B.S.,  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  1907  ;  operator-in-charge  experimental  filtration  plant  of  the 
Peoples  Water  Company,  Oakland,  Cal.,  1907-S  :  field  work,  U.  S.  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  Investigations,  1908 ;  assistant  engineer,  office  of  C.  G.  Hyde, 
Private  work  and  for  University  of  California,  1909-11 ;  assistant  Minneapolis 
Filter  Plant  Construction,  1911-12 :  assistant  engineer,  San  Francisco  Water 
Supply,  1912;  special  engineer,  California  State  Board  of  Health,  1912-13; 
assistant  engineer,  office  of  Geo.  W.  Fuller,  consulting  sanitary  engineer,  New 
York.  1913-15  ;  assistant  engineer,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  1915. 

Assistant  Engineer,  Mr.  Ralph  Hilscher.  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,  B.S., 
£908;  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologv,  1909-10;  engineering  assistant, 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.  1910-11 :  assistant  engineer,  Illinois  State 
Water  Survey,  1911-15 ;  acting  chief  engineer,  Illinois  State  Water  Survey,  1915. 
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Ghemiai  and  Bacteriologist,  Mr.  Frank  Bachmann ;  Renselacr  Polytechnic 
Institute,  l!*On  7:  University  of  Illinois.  I!m»7-1o.  15. S.  in  ( 'hcmistry  ;  assistant 
eliemisl    and    bacteriologist.    Illinois    Si  -'         i-    Survey.    1!«>7  Hi 

ehemisl    and   bacteriologist,   Sanitary    District    of   Chicago,    L910   L5. 

Sanitary  Engineering  Assistant,  Mr.  Joseph  Doman ;  University  of  California, 
Bg#)    |.   pai    men!    of  Civil    Engineering.   1914:   draughtsman.   Whitehall    Es- 
Irrigation  Project.  1914-15;   in  charge  U.  S.  Drainage  experiments  near  I" 
1915;   niiscellaneoua  sanitary  work  with   University  of  California.  191G. 

Clerk.  Miss  A    M.  Tridel. 

Laboratory  Helper,  Cornelius  Herb. 

By  November  the  laboratory  and  engineering  work  were  well  under 
way.  F<>r  its  working  mechanism  the  bureau  has  practically  trans- 
planted that  built  up  by  similar  bureaus  in  Eastern  states  held  as 
mosl  advanced  in  health  conservation.  The  bureau  was  fortunate  in 
securing  for  its  technical  staff  assistants  having  had  long  connection 
with  health  matters  in  Massachusetts  and  Illinois. 

Classification  of  Work. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  at  present  undertaken  may  be 
embraced  under  the  following  heads,  classified  from  the  standpoint  of 
mode  of  activity: 

1.  Administration  of  the  state  laws  on  water  pollution  and  sanitary 

supplies. 

2.  Field  work. 

(a)  Original  inspections,  investigations,  reports  for  improve^ 
ment  of  sewage  disposal  and  water  supplies,  prevention 
of  stream  pollution  and  abatement  of  sanitary  nuis; 
either  as  a  result  of  complaints  filed  or  on  the  initiative 
of  the  bureau  itself. 
Keinspection  to  compel  compliance  with  requirements  of 
the  bureau  as  laid  down  above. 

(c)   Field  tests  of  sanitary  engineering  works,   r.  <j. 
disposal  and  water  purification  plants. 

3.  Approval    and    review    of   plans    for   water   purification    and 

sewage  treatment. 

4.  Educational. 

5.  Advice,   largely  by  correspondence,  on  rural  sewage  disposal, 

water  supply,  summer  resort  sanitation,  disposal  of  industrial 
wastes,  swimming  pool  sanitation  and  miscellaneous  sanitary 
engineering  inquiries. 

6.  Laboratory  work  on  sanitary  quality  of  water  supplies,  studies 

of  stream  pollution  and  operation  of  sewage  disposal  plants. 
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1.    ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  STATE  LAWS  ON  WATER  POLLU- 
TION AND  SANITARY  WATER  SYSTEMS. 

The  Statutes  of  1913.  amended  1915.  make  it  unlawful  for  any  public 
body  to  supply  water  which  is  polluted  or  dangerous  to  health  and  also 
require  all  public  bodies  supplying  water  for  domestic  use  to  apply 
for  and  hold  a  written  permit  for  that  purpose  from  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  Supplies  furnished  to  less  than  two  hundred  connections 
are  exempt  from  this  provision,  however,  unless  complaint  is  lodged 
with  the  State  Board  of  Ilealth  by  a  user  or  some  public  officer.  The 
board  may  deny  the  petition  for  permit  if  the  supply  is  dangerous 
or  unhealthful  and.  in  the  case  of  existing  works,  may  lay  down  con- 
ditions on  which  the  use  of  the  supply  may  be  continued.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  healthfullness  and  not  purity,  i.  e.  freedom  from  all  objec- 
tionable qualities,  determine  whether  the  supply  is  entitled  to  a  permit. 

The  statutes  on  sewage  disposal  and  contamination  of  streams  adopted 
iin  1907  and  amended  in  1911  and  1913.  make  it  unlawful  for  any 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  or  substance  offensive,  injurious  or  danger- 
ous to  health  to  be  discharged  into  waters,  surface  or  subterranean, 
•used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  human  or  animal  consumption,  or 
onto  land  adjoining  such  waters  which  may  drain  into  them.  It  is 
also  unlawful  to  construct  camps,  tents,  temporary  houses,  privies. 
cesspools  or  sewer  pipes  for  the  carrying  of  i;  impure  water,  gas.  vapors. 
oils,  acids,  tar  or  other  matter  or  substance  offensive,  injurious  or 
dangerous  to  health."  whereby  any  of  such  substance  draining  there- 
from shall  empty,  flow.  seep,  drain,  condense  or  otherwise  pollute  or 
affect  any  of  such  waters  so  intended  for  human  or  animal  consump- 
tion or  for  domestic  purposes.  All  persons  and  public  bodies  desiring 
to  dispose  of  sewage,  etc..  in  such  a  way  that  waters  are  apt  to  be 
affected  thereby,  are  required  to  hold  a  permit  for  that  purpose  from 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  permit  is  to  be  granted  if  no  water 
pollution  is  evident  or.  in  the  case  of  existing  works,  conditions  ma> 
be  imposed  under  which  the  practice  may  be  continued  temporarily. 
In  all  cases  permits  are  granted  or  refused  only  after  personal  investi- 
gation and  study  of  all  angles  of  the  local  situation  by  a  member  of  the 
bureau.  Thirty-five  such  actions  have  already  been  taken,  involving 
i  more  or  less  exhaustive  study  of  the  problem,  followed  by  report  to  the 
>?tate  Board  of  Ilealth  and  the  obtaining  of  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  most  rases  before  action  has  been  recommended. 

Failure  to  hold  a  permit  leaves  the  person  or  public  body  open  to 
injunction.  How  serious  a  weapon  injunction  will  prove  to  be  has  not 
yet  been  determined  for  the  reason  that  the  board  has  not  had  time 
for  such  prosecutions  and  has  avoided  the  necessity.  Probably  the 
greatest  weakness  and  one  demanding  amendment  to  the  laws  Is  the 
limitation  of  permit  requirement  purely  to  sanitary  considerations. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  water  supplies  should  be  free  of  sewage  pollu- 
tion ;  as  delivered  they  should  also  be  free  of  turbidity,  algai.  tastes, 
>dors.  high  color  and  hardness.  They  should  meet  the  practical  defini- 
tion of  "'pure**  water.  Likewise,  sewage  disposal  should  not  only  be 
free  of  possibilities  of  water  pollution  but  should  be  as  devoid  of 
<nee  production  as  is  practicable.  Responsibility  for  the  above 
results  should  always  remain  locally,  but  the  State  Board  of  Health 
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alone  should  stipulate  the  results  and  be  empowered  to  son  to  it  that 
these  results  are  quickly  delivered.  As  a  constructive  body  it  should 
Buggesl  the  means  to  the  cud  to  be  adopted,  but  it  should  studiously 
leave  the  responsibility  for  obtaining  the  results  required  with  those 
in  charge. 

Such  censorship  by  a  body  of  experts  in  a  position  gradually  to 
accumulate  the  greatest  fund  of  working  data  and  correct  practice, 
including  as  it  does  approval  of  plans  for  sanitary  structures,  auto- 
matically brings  the  work  of  so-called  sanitary  engineers  under  a 
much-needed  supervision  and  will  result  in  unquestioned  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  party  or  community  paying  for  the  work,  but  to  the  public 
at  Large  and  to  reputable  sanitary  engineers  who  can  thus  draw  on 
the  bureau  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  sanitary  engineering  statis- 
tics and  practices. 

1 1  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  designs  should  be  correct.  Con- 
struction should  not  depart  from  or  miscarry  the  design.  The  bureau 
should  be  able  to  occasionally  inspect  construction  for  this  purpose. 
Furthermore,  without  operation  any  plant  is  bound  to  be  a  failure. 
There  arc  several  thoroughly  good  plants  in  this  state  which  are  to  all 
.ippearances  failures,  solely  because  of  insufficient  and  unintelligent 
attendance.  And  what  is  more,  there  are  no  indications  that  the  situa- 
tion will  improve  until  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  from  without  in 
the  guise  of  damage  suits  or  of  mandatory  powers  given  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  similar  to  those  held  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Maryland,  whereby  operators  can  be  removed  or  appointed  at  the 
discretion  of  that  body. 

Policy  on  Admissible  Stream  Pollution.     No  larger  question   pre- 
sented itself  at  the  outset  than  what  should  be  the  attitude  toward 
sewering  into  streams.     The  line  of  least  resistance  and  the  practic* 
in  the  East  indicated  that  no  bar  should  be  placed  on  continuation  oi 
the  use  of  streams  for  sewage  disposal.     Conditions  in  the  East,  how 
ever,  differ  much  from  those  in  California.     The  East  is  industrial,  «• 
large  portion  of  California  is  a  vast  playground.     In  a  majority  o' 
the  Eastern  streams  contamination  has  reached  a  point  where  the  ver} 
appearance  of  the  stream  forbids  its  use  for  drinking  purposes  an( 
every  sane  individual  is  held  to  be  aware  of  the  risks  therein.     Sewagi 
discharge  is  curbed,  therefore,  only  sufficient  to  maintain  the  suppb 
redeemable  for  domestic  use  by  water  treatment,  and  surely  to  pre 
nuisances.     The  burden  of  responsibility  for  pure  water  thus  rests  oi 
the  user,  usually  a  larger  or  smaller  community.     Such  a  policy,  thougl 
not  conserving  the  public  health  to  the  maximum  extent,  is  did 
by  the  economic  consideration  that  the  extreme  sewage  treatment  ne< 
si iy  to  keep  the  streams  safe  in  the  raw  state  would  be  tremendousl. 
more  expensive  than  purification  of  that  portion  of  the  stream  use' 
for  domestic  purposes.     Even  now.  however,  there  is  a  notable  mov< 
ment,  ye1  tilled  with  difficulties,  at  redemption  of  many  Eastern  stream 
which  have   received   wastes  for  decades.     In  the  West,  congestion  o 
population  is  still  uncomparable  to  that  of  the  East,  and  great  induj 
tries  have  not  as  yet  sprung  up  along  our  streams,  contributing  thei 
quota    of    offensive    wastes.     On    the    average,    therefore,    Calif orni 
streams  are  in  a  much  higher  state  of  purity  than  those  of  the  Eas 
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and  from  appearance  are  popularly  accepted  as  fit  sources  of  drinking 
water.  Whether  this  feeling  of  safety  is  false  or  not  matters  little 
as  long  as  the  practice  continues  of  promiscuous  use  of  the  streams 

•  for  random  or  constant  drinking  water  supplies  with  inadequate  or 
haphazard  treatment,  if  any.     In  most  cases  there  is  no  treatment. 

i  The  mere  fact  that  the  public  does  not  as  yet  appreciate  the  possibility  of 
risk  in  so  many  of  our  potable  streams  susceptible  to  pollution,  makes 

1  it  imperative  that  the  public  individually  and  collectively,  be  pro- 
tected in  its  false  sense  of  security,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the 
true  danger  is  universally  realized.  The  attitude  of  this  board,  there- 
fore, has  been  to  discourage  relentlessly  direct  discharge  of  sewage  into 

1  streams  and  at  the  same  time  to  begin  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the 
pnhlie  a  fear  of  surface  supplies  in  the  crude  state. 

In  excluding  sewage  from  streams  it  has  usually  been  easy  to  develop 
an  alternative  disposal  of  sewage  by  irrigation  on  land  or,  in  the  case 

I  of  small  volumes  of  sewage,  by  subsurface  irrigation  through  tiles, 
cesspools  receiving  clarified  sewage,  or  some  other  device  for  accom- 
plishing seepage  through  soil.     Such  methods  are  seldom  a  hardship 

i  financially  or  otherwise  and  no  particular  difficulty  has  been  encoun- 
tered in  their  adoption.  Any  more  extensive  works  which  would 
involve  a  great  outlay  would  hardly  meet  with  cheerful  approbation  at 

■  this  time.  The  public  generally  in  this  state  is  not  yet  educated  to 
high-grade  sanitary  engineering  projects.  The  field  is  yet  in  the 
pioneer  stage.  Refinements  and  heavy  outlays  are  impossible.  As 
witness  to  the  long  painful  throes  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  pro- 
jects must  pass  through  before  reaching  consummation,  is  the  Alteration 
of  the  Sacramento  Water  Supply.  Nowhere  is  filtration  more  appro- 
priate, yet  for  ten  years  an  opposition  sustained  by  its  fear  of  results 
cost,  chemicals,  or  what  not.  has  defeated  efforts  at  raising  the  n< 
sary  funds.     In  this  state,  therefore,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  the  bureau 

:  to   first   utilize    to    the    fullest    reasonable    extent    those    appropriate 

•  facilities  nearest  at  hand,  leaving  the  necessity  for  elaborate  works  to 
;  be  later  proved  to  the  public's  satisfaction.     There  results  a  gradual 

moral  preparation  for  higher  grade  methods  in  the  future  which  makes 

1  for  greater  appreciation  of  constructive  efforts.     With  the  stimulus  of 

'■  a  board  backed  by  ample  mandatory  powers,  however,  there  is  bound 

1  to  be  a  rapid  improvement  as  thought  is  caused  to  focus  on  the  need 

therfor. 

That  sewage  irrigation,  the  usual  disposal  method  of  the  present, 
!  can  not  remain  satisfactory  for  all  time  in  this  state  is,  however,  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Unless  carefully  manipulated,  a  sewer  farm  is  an 
intense  source  of  complaint.  That  same  congestion  of  population  and 
development  of  manufacturing  which  determined  the  sewage  disposal 
policy  of  the  East  is  finally  bound  to  render  the  ordinary  sewage  farming 
impossible  or  unattractive  here.  It  has  already  done  so  in  several 
instances.  Communities  must  then  secure  a  more  refined  and  superior 
effluent  which  can  be  utilized  on  land  as  irrigation  water  without  offense, 

■  or  returned  to  the  nearest  stream  in  a  state  which  will  not  lessen  its 
purity.  One  method  of  disposal  or  the  other  will  pertain  to  all  the 
inland  communities.  Irrigation  with  sewage  will  remain  more  attractive 
in  arid  sections  where  irrigating  water  is  scanty  than  elsewhere  in  the 

8—26023 
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country.     Just  whal  degree  of  prior  treatmenl  will  be  essential  in  ai 
particular  case,  whatever  the  disposal,  can  not  be  anticipated  at  tl 

time.  It  will  l)«'  different  in  mosl  every  instance  and  sewering  coi 
munity.  For  disposal  by  dilution,  a  logical  principle  to  adopt 
determining  the  degree  of  prior  treatment  might  be  the  German  one 
applied  to  its  already  polluted  streams,  that  a  sewage  effluent  shall 
be  do  worse  than  the  stream  into  which  it  discharges.  The  question 
of  proper  restrictions  to  be  imposed  is  bound  to  be  a  profound  one, 
requiring  ample  data  and  analysis  and  clear  judgment.  Especially 
should  the  bureau  begin  at  this  time,  and  in  advance  of  the  actual  pres- 
entation of  the  matte]-  for  decision,  the  collection  of  pertinent  informa- 
tion by  itself  and  the  various  communities. 

Cooperative  Agreements  with  Other  Bodies.  There  are  several  other 
state  commissions  whose  work  is  more  or  less  related  to  that  of  this 
bureau  and  with  whom,  therefore,  there  is  considerable  opportunity 
for  concerted  effort.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  year  to  develop 
this  mutual  cooperation.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Housing, 
through  its  inspectors,  is  continually  uncovering  violations  of  the 
stream  pollution  laws  in  out-of-the-way  places,  which  are  immediately 
reported  to  this  bureau.  The  State  Railroad  Commission,  in  consider- 
ing satisfactory  service  by  the  water  companies  coming  within  its 
jurisdiction,  not  infrequently  faces  the  question  of  water  purity.  In 
cooperating  with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  commission  now  makes 
its  fixing  of  rates  contingent  on  the  requirements  of  the  bureau  for 
new  or  modified  works.  The  .commission  also  requires  that  water 
companies  shall  hold  a  water  permit  from  the  State  Board  of  Health 
before  the  case  will  even  be  considered.  The  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission, through  their  deputies,  will  also  cooperate  by  placing  placards 
along  dangerous  streams  and  warning  the  sporting  public  against 
stream  pollution.  In  addition,  the  most  valuable  cooperation  has  been 
arranged  between  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health  limited  to  the  National  Forests.  Since  most  of  the  camping 
grounds  of  the  state  are  within  the  forests,  no  small  amount  of  benefit 
results. 

2.     FIELD  WORK. 

The  engineering  staff  spends  approximately  30  per  cent  of  its  time  in 
the  field,  visiting  water  supplies  and  sewage  disposal  plants,  either  on 
its  own  accord  or  in  response  to  complaints  or  requests.  Whenever 
possible,  stream  pollution  studies  are  made  in  an  effort  to  find  out  if 
the  stream  is  dangerous,  the  sources  of  any  pollution  and  the  feasibility 
of  abating  them.  All  applications  for  permits  as  discussed  under  (1) 
also  involve  special  investigations  as  a  basis  for  action  upon  them. 
In  practically  all  cases  more  or  less  elaborate  reports  are  prepared 
describing  the  pertinent  features,  recommending  the  improvements  the 
ease  warrants,  and  passing  judgment  on  a  contemplated  project.  On 
the  soundness  of  the  advice  and  recommendations  so  rendered  rests  the 
reputation  of  the  bureau  for  real  service.  More  and  more  time  and 
thoroughness  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  problems  as  the  more  com- 
plex ones  come  under  consideration,  and  the  number  of  investigations 
are  correspondingly  decreased  to  a  point  where  superficiality  will  be 
avoided. 
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Largely  on  the  sponsoring,  recommendations  or  insistence  of  the 
bureau  approximately  twenty  chlorinating  plants  for  water  steriliza- 
tion have  been  installed  in  the  past  year  and  a  score  of  others  are  in 
contemplation.  Improvements  to  filter  plants  were  made  in  two  in- 
stances and  minor  improvements  to  settling  basins  in  several  others. 
Many  simple,  inexpensive  improvements  can  be  suggested  to  the  local 
officials,  showing  plainly  the  need  of  expert  advice  on  sanitary  works, 
their  design  and  operation. 

Recommendations  in  .sewage  disposal  works  operation  and  rectifica- 
tion in  disposal  have  been  made  in  a  .score  of  instances.  In  a  quite 
satisfactory  way,  most  of  the  recommendations  have  been  carried  out. 
Three  installations  of  high  grade  treatment  works  and  six  Imhoff 
tanks  for  preliminary  sewage  treatment  are  now  under  construction 
on  the  advice  of  the  bureau,  representing  a  considerably  greater  activity 
in  improved  sewage  treatment  .than  in  any  previous  year  in  Cali- 
fornia and  measuring  in  a  way  the  activity  of  the  bureau. 

3.  APPROVAL  AND  REVIEW  OF  PLANS. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  required  to  accompany  all  applications 
for  permit  for  new  work,  at  the  discretion  of  the  bureau.  Plans  are 
reviewed  with  the  view  of  forestalling  improper  or  needlessly  expen- 
sive installations  and  of  determining  whether  the  project  can  meet 
proper  sanitary  requirements  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty. 
The  bureau  acts  solely  in  review  on  such  plans  and  does  not  attempt 
to  perform  the  functions  of  consulting  engineer. 

The  review  of  plans  applied  in  so  mandatory  a  way  that  no  sanitary 
vvorks,  either  new  or  additions  or  modifications  to  existing  structures, 
3an  be  undertaken  or  contracted  for  without  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  offers  the  most  definite  regulation  of  the  kind  of  work 
which  shall  henceforth  be  installed,  and  should  be  made  certain  by 
proper  amendment  of  the  statutes  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
Approval  of  plans  for  sanitary  water  systems  should  be  contingent 
)nly  on  the  ability  of  the  works  to  deliver  a  "pure"  water,  and  all  this 
n  an  economical  and  certain  manner.  The  word  "pure"  applied  to 
water  has  been  defined  in  the  courts  and  includes  healthfulness  and 
various  other  properties  concerned  with  aesthetics — turbidity,  color, 
tiardness,  alga;,  and  the  like,  which  so  often  make  a  water  extremely 
mpotable  and  open  to  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  censure. 

Approval  of  plans  for  sewage  disposal  should  be  contingent  on  the 
ability  of  the  works  to  treat  and  dispose  of  the  sewage  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  menace  health  nor  create  odors,  accomplishing  these 
results  with  economy  and  certainty. 

4.     EDUCATIONAL. 

Every  experienced  sanitarian  knows  the  difficulty  of  putting  many 
?ood  laws  into  effect  or  getting  sanitary  improvements  simply  because 
lie  public  is  not  prepared.  It  is  almost  an  axiom  that  public  opinion 
mist  back  every  material  sanitary  advance.  Unless  it  has  been  brought 
o  perceive  the  necessity,  little  lasting  good  will  be  accomplished. 
Education  in  sanitary  matters  is  therefore  of  first  importance.  The 
bureau  has  devoted  as  much  time  as  has  been  consistent  with  its  other 
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duties  to  this  very  importanl   phase  of  its  work,  through  the  medium 
0f   geld   conferences,    inspection,   correspondence,   reports,  through  its 

printed  I thly  bulletins.  I».\   papers  ;m<l  pamphlels  on  special  subjects, 

through  the  press,  and  through  exhibits  al  appropriate  gatherings. 

A  fruit  t'ul  Held  of  endeavor  will  lie  in  interesting  officials  and  oper* 
tore  of  sanitary  works  in  occasional  technical  meetings  to  discuss  the 
technical  phases  of  their  problems.  This  may  be  accomplished  through 
an  organization  in  this  state  known  as  the  "League  of  California 
Municipalities"  or  through  branches  of  some  of  the  national  societies 
devoted  to  sanitary  engineering  improvement.  ■ 

5.     ADVICE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

As  alluded  to  previously,  approximately  100  inquiries  coveting 
miscellaneous  and  minor  sanitary  questions  reach  the  office  every  month 
which  are  disposed  of  by  correspondence.  A  great  many  of  these  really 
require  a  personal  inspection  of  local  conditions,  to  be  handled  prop- 
erly, and  others  of  a  special  nature  show  plainly  the  need  of  original 
research  work  to  afford  correct  advice.  It  is  doubtful  if  advice  by 
correspondence  on  sanitary  engineering  matters  of  the  usual  com- 
plexity and  scantiness  of  information  contained  in  the  inquiries  or 
subsequently  brought  out.  should  be  offered.  In  such  cases  the  bureau 
hesitates  to  render  advice.  It  is  hoped  that  a  larger  field  staff  will 
make  possible  more  and  more  the  handling  of  these  inquiries  by  personal- 
visit. 

6.     LABORATORY. 

Through  the  work  of  the  sanitary  laboratory  the  state  performs  I 
service  of  incalculable  value  to  the  public.  Little  work  of  this  nature 
would  be  performed  at  all  if  such  a  laboratory  were  not  maintained 
by  the  state.  Private  laboratories,  on  account  of  the  expense  attached 
are  seldom  called  upon  for  analyses  by  the  great  majority  of  smal 
communities  and  individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  usually  withou 
persuasion,  individuals  and  officials  will  avail  themselves  freely  of  th 
service  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  laboratories.  The  sanitary  labora 
tory,  maintained  by  the  bureau,  performs  only  sanitary  analyses  o 
water  and  sewage.  The  service  is  extended  on  the  following  eondi 
lions;  requests  for  analysis  should  state  the  reason  for  desiring  th 
work  done,  describing  the  supply  and  its  surroundings.  In  some  case 
the  applicant  is  required  to  secure  the  approval  of  his  request  by  th 
local  health  officer.  Bacteriological  samples  are  required  to  be  sul 
mitted  in  sterilized  bottles,  shipped  with  ice  in  containers  sent  oui  b 
the  bureau.  A  charge  is  made  for  expressage  on  this  container,  hot 
ways. 

The  determinations  are  limited  principally  to  those  bearing  upon  th 
healthfulness  and  improvement  of  water  supplies  and  the  operation  < 
sanitary  works,  including  the  bacteriological  analysis  of  water,  sanitar 
chemical  analysis  of  sewage  and  occasionally  of  water,  microscopi 
examination  of  water  and  a  few  of  the  mineral  determinations  yieldin 
information  essential  in  any  future  consideration  of  water  filtratio 
or  softening,  namely,  turbidity,  color,  alkalinity,  hardness  and  chlorin 
Sanitary  chemical  analyses  of  water  are  often  requested  but  are  seldoi 
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performed  because  of  the  vastly  more  useful  results  yielded  by  the 
lacteriological  examination  with  much  less  effort.  .Most  of  the  work 
>f  this  bureau  is  bacteriological. 

From  the  results  of  the  bacteriological  test  and  the  knowledge  of 
iurroundings  required  to  be  furnished  with  the  samples,  it  is  possible 
j;o  state  with  considerable  definiteness  whether  the  water  supply  con- 
tains human  or  animal  filth.  The  determinations  made  include  total 
bacterial  count  on  gelatin  and  on  agar  and  the  confirmation  tests  for 
IB.  Coli  as  recommended  for  drinking  waters  on  common  carriers  by  the 
Jnited  States  Public  Health  Service.  On  account  of  the  long  distance 
;hat  samples  are  necessarily  shipped  before  reaching  the  laboratory, 

he  total  bacterial  count  is  seldom  of  significance.  Chief  reliance  must 
be  placed  on  the  determination  of  B.  Coli,  a  colon  tract  organism  and 
'dgnifieant  of  sewage  pollution.  The  standard  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  permits  not  over  one  colon  bacillus  in  50  c.c. 
')f  water.  This  is  an  extremely  high  standard  which  can  be  met  by 
but  few  supplies  in  the  state  and  the  standard  which  the  bureau  has 
kdopted,  being  the  one  in  common  use  over  most  of  the  country,  is 
(that  there  shall  be  not  more  than  one  B.  Coli  in  10  c.c.  of  a  water,  to 
be  considered  safe.     From  the  B.  Coli  count  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 

inguish  between  human  and  cattle  contamination  or  to  state  whether 
■the  pollution  indicated  was  due  to  contamination  of  the  sample  by 
the  sampler  or  actually  existed  in  the  supply.  Both  these  considera- 
tions detract  from  the  value  of  the  work.  California  still  has  its  cattle 
ranges  on  practically  every  watershed  and  often  the  amount  of  human 
waste  is  extremely  insignificant.  Only  a  sanitary  inspection  of  the 
supply  by  an  expert  can  indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  human  factor. 
Sampling,  too,  necessarily  performed  almost  exclusively  by  local 
officials  or  laymen  who  fail  to  realize  the  sensitiveness  of  the  test,  is 
J3ften  affected  by  their  hands  and  is  therefore  unreliable.  In  fact,  so 
|little  significance  can  be  attached  to  a  sample  collected  by  the  average 
layman  that,  where  a  sample  shows  up  badly,  seldom  is  condemnation 
'possible.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  water  sampling  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  a  trained  field  staff  which  knows  how  to  sample  properly 
and  can  evaluate  field  findings. 

The  bureau  has  stimulated  the  establishment  of  water  analysis  in 
local  laboratories  at  every  opportunity.  Such  infrecpient  samples  as 
■the  bureau  makes  are  not  to  be  compared  in  utility  with  the  daily 
analysis  of  the  supplies  possible  in  laboratories  on  the  spot.  At  least 
three  laboratories  have  added  water  analysis  this  year:  Eureka,  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Diego. 

Pressing  Sanitary  Engineering  Problems. 

Based  on  its  observations  of  the  past  year,  the  following  sanitary 
engineering  problems,  some  being  distinctly  related  to  health,  and  others 
more  especially  to  human  comfort,  are  now  demanding  attention  which 
to  date  is  unavailable: 

(1)  Proper  disposal  of  cannery,  winery,  packing  house,  oil  and  indus- 

trial wastes  generally. 

(2)  Examination  and  certification  of  bottled  waters  as  unaffected  by 

sewage  contamination.     It  is  a  serious  enough   reproach  that 
bottled  waters  are  necessary,  and  they  should  be  known  to  be 
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not    unhcalthful   in    their   sources   as   well    as   that   they   shall 
be  therapeutic  values  claimed. 

(3)  Garbage  disposal  is  a  problem  of  a  magnitude  only  slightly  less 

than  Bewage  disposal.  I)  is  a  specialized  field  for  sanitary 
engineers,  yel  one  which  even-  town  trustee  feds  competent 
to  solve.     The  resull  is  a  wasteful  policy  or  none  at  all. 

(4)  Examination  of  id    and  ice  supplies.     It  is  a  well  known  fact 

that  ice  manufacture  does  not  destroy  all  living  organism^ 
Freezing  does  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  the  pollution  but  the 
percentage  is  not  high  enough  to  yield  a  safe  ice  if  made  from 
badly  polluted  waters.  Benee  the  sources  of  water  for  ice 
manufacture  should  be  examined  and  certified.  Likewise  the 
handling  of  ice  is  subject  to  material  regulation,  though  this  is 
probably  a  problem  for  local  health  concern. 

(5)  Swimming  pool  sanitation.     The  public  natatorium,  municipally 

or  privately  owned,  is  becoming  extremely  popular,  especially 
in  the  interior  and  warm-belt  towns  throughout  California. 
Medium-sized  towns  like  Madera,  Tulare,  Visalia.  Selma  and 
scores  of  others  find  that  these  pools  are  not  only  popular  but 
profitable.  In  addition,  schools,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  similar 
public  institutions  are  providing  these  pools  as  part  of  their 
attractions.  A  serious  health  problem  is  being  thereby  created 
due  to  the  case  with  which  many  diseases  become  transmitted 
through  the  medium  of  swimming  pool  water. 

In  most  pools  the  water  is  purchased  from  the  public  supply 
at  a  high  total  cost  per  filling.  The  result  is  that  the  water  is 
not  changed  with  the  frequency  necessary  to  keep  it  clean. 
Where  the  water  is  heated,  the  item  of  fuel  expense  works  to- 
ward the  same  end.  Need  of  regulation  is  urgent. 
(G)  Oyster  bed  regulation.  In  a  good  many  sections,  especially  about 
Sati  Francisco  Bay,  a  considerable  oyster  industry  is  springing 
up.  Native  oysters  and  Eastern  oysters  transplanted  for  i'at- 
tening  are  grown  here.  In  some  cases  the  beds  have  been 
shown  to  be  polluted  and  from  the  habits  of  the  oyster  the 
bivalve  is  polluted  to  far  greater  extent  than  the  water  in 
which  it  lives.  The  problem  includes  long-time  pollution 
studies  in  learn  what  beds  are  suitable  for  the  industry,  what 
beds  are  not,  the  source  of  the  pollution  and  an  analysis  of 
cost,  and  the  like,  to  determine  whether  the  industry  is  worth 
the  cost  of  protecting  the  beds  from  pollution. 
7i  Summer  resort  sanitation.  Among  the  peculiarities  on  which  the 
fame  Of  California  rests  is  thai  it  is  the  land  of  sunshine  and 
of  the  great  out-of-doors.  Nowhere  are  the  picnic  grounds, 
camping  grounds  and  summer  resorts  in  such  abundance  as  here. 
Ami  the  devotees  of  Nature  are  increasing  at  a  most  rapid 
rate  since  the  advent  of  the  automobile.  This  is  a  greal  public 
industry  and  an  assel  >>\'  greal  worth  to  California  and  Cali- 
fornians.  Resorts  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms  and  with 
as  little  regulation.  Such  sanitary  features  as  have  been  estab- 
lished have  been  extremely  incidental,  resulting  often  in  such 
pollution  of  streams  that  the  country  around  becomes  not  only 
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decidedly  dangerous  to  health  hut  detractive  to  enjoyable 
vacationing.  Regulation  of  both  sewage  disposal  and  water 
supply  is  urged  in  these  pleasure  places.  Calamity  and  fear 
of  vacationing  in  the  mountains  will  surely  result  if  sanitation 
of  these  places  is  not  put  on  a  high  plane. 

(8)  Operation  of  sanitary  works.     As  stated  previously,  faithful  and 

intelligent  operation  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  obtaining  of 
results  in  water  purification  and  sewage  treatment  works.  In 
California  the  number  of  promising  operators  of  these  works 
can  easily  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  In  practically  all  plants 
examined  the  operation  is  either  so  wasteful  in  energy  and 
outlay,  or  so  insufficient,  that  the  works  do  not  perform  the 
functions  intended  and  are  used  as  an  argument  against 
further  outlay.  The  obvious  remedy  of  this  situation  lies  with 
the  bureau  and  can  be  brought  about  only  by  actually  devoting 
one  or  more  days  to  the  operation  of  each  plant  at  frequent 
intervals,  together  with  legislation  compelling  proper  operation. 

(9)  Inspection  on  construction.     With  its  present  facilities  the  bureau 

has  practically  no  connection  with  plans  once  approved  until 
faulty  results  from  the  completed  structure  calls  attention 
thereto.  In  the  period  of  construction  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  some  unforeseen  circumstance  will  arise  which  makes  it 
convenient  to  alter  the  plan  of  works,  often  in  vital  details. 
It  often  happens  that  the  change,  made  by  those  ignorant  of  the 
sanitary  workings  of  the  structure,  defeats  its  whole  purpose. 
Reliance  must  now  be  placed  on  the  honesty  of  those  in 
charge  to  get  approval  of  the  bureau  before  making  the  desired 
changes.  Too  often  this  trust  is  misplaced.  The  remedy  will 
lie  in  occasional  inspection  by  the  bureau  while  the  work  is  in 
progress. 
(10)  Sampling  of  water  supplies.  The  unreliability  of  the  sampling 
of  water  supplies  and  the  scantiness  of  information  supplied 
with  the  sample  depreciates  the  value  of  the  analytical  work,  as 
alluded  to  previously.  Yet  the  results  to  be  obtained  are  of 
untold  value  and  wholly  indispensable  in  the  improvement  of 
the  supplies.  Not  until  the  sampling  is  done  by  a  regular  staff 
specially  trained  in  water  sampling  and  sanitary  surveys  will 
the  laboratory  yield  its  maximum  benefit. 

The  above  problems,  all  of  great  public  concern,  are  practically  all 
of  such  a  nature  that  only  sanitary  engineering  specialists  can  do  them 
justice.  As  the  problems  magnify  in  size  and  number  with  congestion 
of  population  and  increased  industry,  the  organization  to  combat  them 
must  grow  accordingly.  The  present  staff  of  the  bureau  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  work  now  undertaken.  It  can  not  even 
respond  to  all  requests  for  advice  and  assistance,  much  less  ferret  out 
really  serious  violations  of  sanitary  laws  of  great  public  concern  or  to 
discover  opportunities  where  ils  advice  can  be  applied  profitably.  To 
lie  truly  utilitarian,  the  bureau  should  do  more  than  take  action  when 
ils  services  are  sought;  it  should  carry  ils  usefulness  widely  and  pro- 
mote improved  sanitation  aggressively.  And  to  that  end  it  should  be 
equipped  with  adequate  staff  and  funds. 
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APPENDIX  "A"— WATER  SUPPLIES. 
I.     Action  on  Permits. 

)6h.  Application  to  continue  to  supply  water  from  the  San 
quin  River.  Action:  temporary  permit  granted  pending  installa- 
tion of  efficienl  ehlorination. 

Auburn  (Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company).  Application:  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  water  from  existing  mountain  sources.  Action:  tem- 
porary permit  granted  pending  installation  of  efficient  ehlorination. 

Benicia  (Benicia  Water  Company).  Application:  to  continue  to 
supply  water  from  Lake  Herman  and  Paddy  reservoirs.  Action: 
permil   granted  to  supply  water  after  its  ehlorination. 

Dunsmuir  (California-Oregon  Power  Company).  Application:  to 
continue  to  supply  water  from  Mossbrae  Springs,  Bear  Creek  and  Past 
Side.     Action  :  permit  granted. 

Hecddsburg.  Application:  to  continue  to  supply  water  from  shallow 
wells  near  Russian  River.     Action:  none. 

Kenneii  (Kennett  Water  Company).  Application:  to  continue  to 
supply  water  from  Big  Backbone  Creek.  Action:  temporary  permit 
pending  ehlorination  of  the  supply. 

Los  Bnnos  (West  San  Joaquin  Valley  Water  Company).  Applica- 
tion: to  continue  to  supply  water  from  San  Joaquin  River  via  San 
Joaquin-Kings  River  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company  canal.  Action: 
temporary  permit  granted,  pending  ehlorination  and  construction  of 
filtration  plant. 

National  City  (Sweetwater  Water  Company).  Application:  to  con- 
tinue supply  water  from  Sweetwater  River  and  Reservoir.  Action: 
temporary  permit  granted  pending  accumulation  of  data  showing  sup- 
ply to  be  safe. 

Pittsburg  (Black  Diamond  Water  Company).  Application:  to  conn 
tinue  1o  supply  water  from  the  San  Joaquin  River  after  filtration. 
Action  :  none. 

Redding  (Northern  California  Power  Company).  Application:  to 
continue  the  supply  from  the  Sacramento  Piver.  Action:  temporary 
permil  granted  pending  ehlorination  and  sedimentation  basin,  im- 
provements. 

San  Diego.  Application:  to  continue  to  supply  water  from  Otay 
and  Moreno  reservoirs  and  San  Diego  River,  following  Alteration  of 
former  two  sources.     Action  :  none. 

San  Luis  Obispo.     Application:  to  continue  supply  from  existing 

spring    and    creek    sources.       Action:    none. 

Santa  Barbara.  Application:  to  continue  to  supply  water  from 
Mission  Tunnel.  Cold  Springs  Tunnel  and  de  la  Guerra  wells.  Action: 
temporary  permit  granted  pending  ehlorination  of  de  la  Guerra  wells. 

Santa  Rosa.  Application:  to  continue  supply  from  wells.  Action: 
none. 

■s''-  U  St.  Helena  Water  Company  i.     To  continue  supply  from 

York  ('ret  1        Action  :  none. 

Ukiah  (Ukiah  Water  [mprovemenl  Company  .  A pplieation:  to  con- 
tinue supply  it  Orr  Creek,  Gibson  Creek  and  two  wells  near  Rus- 
sian River.     Action:  none. 
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II.     Plans  Approved. 

No  plans  have  been  submitted  for  approval.  Such  improvements  as 
have  been  made  with  the  cognizance  of  the  bureau  have  been  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  require  no  plans.  The  principal  improvements  have  been 
the  installation  of  chlorination  plants,  the  following  having  been  re- 
ported to  the  bureau  informally : 

Antioeh  National  City 

Auburn  (Sweetwater  Water  Company) 

Benieia  Oakland 

El  Centro  Pasadena 

Eureka  Pittsburg 

La  Mesa  and  East  San  Die-"  Redding 

(Cuyamaea  Water  Company)  Sacramento 

Los  Angeles  San  Diego 

Merced  Falls  San  Jose 

Monterey     Monterey  San  Luis  Obispo 

Water  "Works)  Santa  Barbara 

III.     Investigations,  Inspections  and  Reports. 

Antioeh.     Inspected  August  18.  1915.  and  February  2,  1916.     The 

supply  is  municipally  owned  and  is  pumped  from  the  San  Joaquin 
River  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  city,  chlorinated,  passed  through 
pressure  filters  direct  to  the  distributing  system  en  which  is  an  elevated 
steel  tank  to  equalize  supply  and  demand.  Aluminum  sulphate  added 
as  a  coagulant  seems  to  be  effective  in  making  complete  clarification 
possible,  if  used  in  sufficient  amount.  Prior  to  chlorination.  urged  by 
the  bureau,  the  bacterial  results  were  very  insufficient. 

Auburn.  Inspected  November  3.  1915.  March  22.  and  May  16.  1916. 
The  supply  is  owned  and  distributed  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company.  The  supply  is  derived  from  various  impounded  high  Sierra 
Mountain  sources  and  is  diverted  from  irrigation  and  power  ditches 
in  which  gross  pollution  occurs  to  settling  and  service  reservoirs  near 
town.  The  water  is  extremely  turbid  at  times,  due  to  placer  mining 
and  natural  wash,  and  unsafe  continuously.  Ditch  revision  is  planned 
to  remedy  some  of  the  turbid  conditions  but  chlorination  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  overcome  the  danger  from  sewage  pollution.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  bureau  this  has  been  provided. 

Benieia.  Inspected  December  7,  1915.  The  supply  is  owned  by 
the  Benieia  Water  Company,  derived  from  various  dangerous  surface 
sources,  impounded.  The  bureau  required  chlorination  of  the  supply 
and  great  care  in  watershed  patrol.     The  measures  were  adopted. 

Calexico.  Inspected  April  13,  1916.  The  supply  is  municipally 
owned  and  is  derived  from  irrigating  ditches  heading  at  the  Colorado 
River.  "Works  consist  of  a  slow  sand  filter  cleaned  by  a  Blaisdell  sand 
washer.  The  ditch  water  is  extremely  turbid  and  dangerous  all  the 
year.  In  both  respects  the  effluent  of  the  plant  is  satisfactory.  Whether 
this  type  of  works  would  apply  to  ordinary  turbid  waters  is  yet  to 
be  demonstrated. 

Calipatria.  Inspected  May  28,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  furnished 
by  the  Calipatria  Town  and  Farms  Company  and  is  derived  from  the 
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irrigating  ditches,  the  supph  coming  originally  from  the  Colorado 
River.  It  is  originally  very  muddy  and  p.. Muled,  hut  is  treated  by 
plain  sedimentation  in  large  settling  basins  which  are  thrown  out  of 
service  and  cleaned  by  hand  .very  few  months.  The  settled  water  is 
pumped  to  an  elevated  steel  tower  on  the  distributing  system.  The 
settling  basins  hold  aboul  one  week's  supply  and  are  operated  on  the 
fill-and-draw  plan.  Investigation  revealed  that  clarification  by  this 
method  was  extremely  variable  and  ineffective  and  that  pollution  is  at 
all  times  present.  Recommendations  for  improvement  were  as  follows: 
1  more  frequent  cleaning  of  settling  basins,  approximately  eight 
times  per  year;  (2)  remodeling  settling  basins  by  addition  of  baffles 
to  prevent  shorl  circuits  of  unsettled  water  to  the  outlet;  (3)  the  use 
of  chemical  precipitation,  using  aluminum  sulphate  and  lime  or  iron 
sulphate  and  lime  it'  baffling  is  insufficient  to  produce  satisfactory 
clarification;  (4)  disinfection  with  calcium  hypochlorite  or  liquid 
chlorine  to  remove  pollution;  (5)  fencing  the  reservoirs  to  prevent 
blowing  in  of  leaves,  papers  and  the  like  and  to  prevent  trespass  by 
persons  who  mighl  pollute  the  water  in  the  basins.  The  basins  and 
system  have  since  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  the  basins  baffled. 
According  to  reports,  the  results  of  the  improvements  are  so  marked 
as  to  make  unnecessary  the  use  of  chemical  precipitation  at  this  time. 

Calistoga.  Inspected  March  10,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Calistoga  Water  Company  and  is  obtained  from  two 
spring-fed  mountain  streams  and.  in  case  of  emergency,  from  a  drilled 
well.  One  of  the  stream  supplies  is  subject  to  objectionable  pollution. 
Posting  of  warnings  against  pollution  on  the  watershed  and  chlorina- 
tion  has  been  advised. 

Cloverdale.  Inspected  February  23,  1916.  The  supply  is  furnished 
municipally,  being  derived  from  two  wells  dug  in  the  gravel  deposits 
bordering  the  Russian  River.  The  wells  are  nothing  more  than  pits 
about  20  feet  deep  walled  with  concrete  around  the  top  to  exclude 
flood  waters.  It  is  planned  to  build  new  reinforced  concrete  walls  in 
one  of  the  wells.  This  has  been  emphasized  as  a  particularly  ne< 
sary  improvement. 

Colfax.     Inspected   May   15,    1916.     Similar  to  Auburn  supply. 

Colton.     Inspected  May  25,  1916.     The  water  is  furnished  from  a' 
plant  owned   by  the  city,  comprising  four  semiartesian  wells,  one  of 
which  is  not  properly  protected  against  surface  contamination.     Pro- 
tective improvements  have  been  advised. 

Dunsmuir.  Inspected  April  3,  1916.  The  water  system  is  owned 
by  the  California-Oregon  Power  Company.  The  supply  as  gradually 
developed  is  derived  from  Shasta  Springs,  Northbrae  Falls.  Bear  Creek, 
and  tin    Easl  Side  supply.     Analyses  indicate  that  the  water  is  safe. 

El  Centra.  Inspected  January  14  and  April  13,  1916.  Water  bum 
ply  is  municipj  lly  owned  and  is  derived  from  irrigating  ditches  head- 
ing at  the  Colorado  River.  The  water  is  extremely  turbid  and  grossly 
polluted.  Treatment  consists  of  sedimentation  in  a  battery  of  exca- 
vated settling  basins,  following  which  it  is  pumped  into  an  elevated 
steel  tank  on  the  distributing  system.  As  the  result  of  analyses  show- 
ing pollution,  the  city  has  installed  chlorination  works. 
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Escondido.  Inspected  May  26,  191 G.  The  water  supply  is  both 
privately  and  municipally  owned.  The  private  supply  i.s  furnished 
by  the  Mutual  Water  Company  with  the  San  Luis  Rey  River  as  source, 
the  water  being  carried  to  town  in  open  flumes.  The  water  is  often 
muddy  and  subject  to  pollution.  Chlorination  as  a  minimum  treat- 
ment has  been  required.  The  municipal  supply  comes  from  seventeen 
wells  about  60  feet  deep.  No  analyses  are  at  hand  to  show  the  degree 
of  safety. 

Eureka.  The  supply  is  municipal ly  owned  and  is  derived  from  the 
Elk  River.  The  water  is  highly  colored,  at  times  turbid  and  low  in 
alkalinity,  and  always  polluted  by  the  lumber  camps  on  the  watershed. 
Treatment  was  formerly  limited  to  filtration  in  pressure  filters.  On 
the  advice  of  the  bureau,  a  coagulating  basin  has  been  constructed  and 
provision  made  for  adding  aluminum  sulphate  and  soda  ash  at  entrance 
to  the  basin.  Liquid  chlorine  is  applied  just  before  filtration.  The 
filtered  water  is  pumped  to  large  wood-stave  clear-water  storage  tanks 
near  town.  The  keenest  interest  has  been  stimulated  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  waterworks. 

Firebaugh.  Inspected  June  8,  1916.  The  supply  is  furnished  by 
the  Miller  &  Lux  Company  and  is  derived  from  the  San  Joaquin 
River.  Analyses  indicate  considerable  pollution.  Much  of  this  is 
probably  of  cattle  origin. 

Folsom.  Inspected  April  17,  1916.  The  supply  is  furnished  by  the 
Natomas  Consolidated  Company  and  is  ditched  from  the  American  River 
to  a  concrete-lined  reservoir  holding  two  or  three  days  supply  from 
which  the  water  flows  by  gravity  to  the  town.     There  are  no  analyses. 

Folsom  Prison.  Inspected  June  9,  1916.  The  main  water  supply  is 
derived  from  the  American  River  by  pumpage  directly  into  the  system 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  an  equalizing  reservoir  for  continuous  ser- 
vice. In  addition,  considerable  drinking  water  was  being  obtained  from 
a  spring  on  the  premises.  Analyses  indicated  that  the  spring  water  was 
polluted  and  its  use  has  been  abandoned.  Pollution  was  also  found 
in  the  American  River  supply  and  emergency  hypochlorite  treatment 
has  been  installed  on  the  advice  of  the  bureau. 

Grass  Valley.  Inspected  March  24,  1916.  The  supply  is  purchased 
in  bulk  from  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  and  is  municipally 
distributed.  The  supply  is  obtained  principally  from  Lake  Spaulding 
and  passes  through  about  30  miles  of  open  power  ditches  before  reach- 
ing the  city.  The  supply  is  extremely  muddy,  especially  during  the 
winter.  It  is  settled  in  a  series  of  shallow  excavated  reservoirs;  the 
treatment  is  not  at  all  effective  and  considerable  complaint  has  resulted. 
The  bureau  has  recommended  the  construction  of  a  modern  rapid 
sand-filter  plant,  utilizing  the  present  basins  for  plain  sedimentation 
and  coagulation  purposes,  rather  than  piping  through  certain  sections 
as  asked  by  the  city. 

Hayivard  (Independence  Grammar  School).  Inspected  September 
13,  1915.  Preliminary  analyses  of  the  water,  made  following  a  case 
of  typhoid  at  the  school,  indicated  the  presence  of  pollution  and  the 
use  of  the  well  was  discontinued  at  considerable  inconvenience  to  the 
pupils.     The  country  rock  is  fissured  sandstone  and  pollution  was  sus- 
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pected  as  traveling  underground  through  the  crevices.  Subsequent 
analyses,  however,  indicated  Hint  this  was  not  the  case  and  that  the 
trouble  was  due  to  insufficient  protection  against  surface  wash  at  the 
top  of  the  well.  Accordingly,  improvements  in  the  way  of  impervious 
and  higher  curbing  and  slabbing  over  the  well  have  been  advised  and 
carried  out. 

Healdsburg.  Inspected  September  26,  1915,  and  February  24,  April 
25  and  June  6,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  municipally  owned  and 
erived  by  pumpage  from  large  concrete  cisterns  sunk  to  ground 
water  level  along  the  banks  of  the  Russian  River.  Indications  are  that 
the  supply  is  seepage  water  from  the  Russian  River.  Following  a 
typhoid  epidemic  about  two  years  ago,  an  emergency  installation  for 
hypochlorite  treatment  was  put  in.  The  above  repeated  inspections 
showed  that  results  were  extremely  discontinuous  and  the  bureau  urged 
the  substitution  of  a  liquid  chlorine  installation.  After  considerable 
persuasion  the  city  trustees  have  acted  upon  this  suggestion. 

Hemet.  Inspected  June  2,  1916.  The  supply  is  furnished  by  the 
Lake  Hemet  Water  Company  with  the  San  Jacinto  River  as  source, 
being  stored  in  a  large  reservoir  holding  over  three  billion  gallons. 
Numerous  sources  of  pollution  exist  on  the  watershed.  Alga?  troubles 
in  the  reservoir  are  frequent.  Chlorination  has  been  recommended  if 
it  is  found  by  analyses  that  the  storage  is  ineffective  and  copper 
sulphate  treatment  has  been  suggested  as  an  alggecide. 

IfoltviUe.  Inspected  April  13,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  munici- 
pally owned  and  is  derived  from  irrigating  ditches  heading  at  the 
Colorado  River.  The  water  is  highly  turbid  and  polluted.  Treatment 
consists  in  the  use  of  aluminum  sulphate  and  lime,  following  which  the 
water  is  settled  in  a  square  concrete  basin  provided  with  numerous 
drain  lines  over  its  bottom  for  ease  in  cleaning  while  the  tank  is  in 
service.  The  results  of  treatment  are  very  erratic,  due  to  the  unscien- 
tific way  in  which  the  chemical  is  handled.  The  bureau  has  made 
preliminary  studies  which  show  that  iron  sulphate  is  preferable  to 
aluminum  sulphate  in  cost  for  equal  results  and  has  given  the  dosage  of 
chemicals  suited  to  the  water  delivered  at  that  time.  The  dosage, 
however,  should  change  as  the  quality  of  the  water  changes.  There 
is  opportunity  for  much  assistance  to  the  town  through  the  laboratory 
of  the  bureau. 

Imperial.  Inspected  January  14,  1916.  The  supply  is  municipally 
owned  and  is  derived  from  irrigating  ditches  heading  up  the  Colorado 
[liver.  It  is  both  turbid  and  polluted.  Treatment  consists  in  plain 
sedimentation  in  excavated  basins  holding  two  or  three  days  supply. 
Cleaning  of  the  settled  sludge  is  accomplished  manually  from  time  to 
time.     Local  officials  have  displayed  no  interest  in  getting  improvements. 

Indio.  Inspected  .May  26,  1916.  The  water  is  supplied  by  a  private 
individual  from  a  deep  well,  the  upper  twenty  feel  of  which  is  of  wide 
diameter  and  serves  as  a  pump  pit.  The  floods  of  the  past  winter  con- 
taminated  the  pit,  apparently  causing  considerable  typhoid.  On  the 
advice  of  the  bureau,  emergency  hypochloriting  was  maintained  for 
several  weeks.  Sealing  the  top  of  the  steel  casing  and  proper  pit 
protection  have  been  recommended. 
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Kennett.  Inspected  March  31,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  owned 
by  the  Kennett  Water  Company  and  is  derived  from  a  reservoir  on 
Big  Backbone  Creek  and  taken  to  town  through  an  open  ditch.  At, 
times  following  rains  when  the  water  is  turbid  it  is  filtered  through  a 
pressure  filter.  Installation  of  liquid  chlorine  apparatus  has  been 
recommended.  The  company  has  preferred  to  put  in  an  emergency 
hypochloriting  installation.  Disinfection  is  being  obtained,  but  appar- 
ently considerable  taste  results. 

Lompoc.  Inspected  June  6.  1916.  The  supply  is  municipally 
owned  and  is  derived  from  two  large  springs  and  from  Miguelito  Creek, 
a  small,  spring-fed  stream  about  five  miles  from  town.  The  creek  sup- 
pi  v  is  used  only  in  summer.  Danger  of  contamination  appears  to  be 
slight  but  can  be  determined  with  definiteness  only  by  analyses  during 
the  critical  season. 

Loomis.     Similar  to  Auburn  supply.     Supplied  jointly  with  Rocklin. 

Los  Banos.  Inspected  October  4,  1915,  April  3,  24,  and  June  8,  1916. 
The  water  system  is  owned  by  the  West  San  Joaquin  Valley  Water 
Company,  the  supply  being  derived  from  the  main  irrigation  canal  of 
the  San  Joaquin-Kings  River  Canal  and  Irrigation  Company  heading 
at  the  San  Joaquin  River,  34  miles  away.  The  canal  passes  through 
large  pasture  fields,  and  in  addition  to  pollution  on  the  watershed  of 
i  the  San  Joaquin  River,  contains  cattle  pollution.  The  water  is  ex- 
tremely turbid  at  times  and  is  never  satisfactorily  clear.  During  the 
summer  and  fall  alga3  growths  impart  a  very  objectionable  taste  to 
I  the  water.  The  only  treatment  provided  at  present  is  makeshift,  con- 
sisting of  passage  through  a  small  basin  filled  with  coarse  stone.  The 
bureau  has  recommended  construction  of  a  modern  rapid  sand  filter, 
together  with  chlorination. 

Los  Oatos.  Inspected  October  7,  1915.  The  system  and  supply  are 
owned  by  the  San  Jose  Water  Company,  developing  certain  sources  on 
the  watershed  of  Los  Gatos  Creek.  Several  impounding  reservoirs  are 
constructed  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  best  water-producing  tributaries, 
the  flow  being  released  into  the  natural  channels,  being  finally  diverted 
from  Los  Gatos  Creek  through  a  flume  to  a  point  about  three  miles 
above  Los  Gatos.  The  careful  manipulation  of  the  system  affords  a 
water  quite  satisfactory  in  appearance,  the  first  freshets  being  allowed 
to  go  to  waste.  Secondary  pollution,  however,  occurs  in  the  lower  water 
courses  and  the  company  on  its  own  volition  has  chlorinated  the  supply. 
Laboratory  control  is  also  maintained  by  the  company.  From  our  brief 
inspections  of  waterworks  over  the  state,  this  is  an  exceptionally  well 
managed  surface  water  supply. 

Mendocino  State  Hospital.  Inspected  April  27,  1916.  This  supply 
is  derived  from  a  mountain  stream  and  impounded  in  two  reservoirs; 
one  of  the  reservoirs  was  only  recently  completed  and  the  inspection 
was  made  primarily  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
chlorinate  the  water  used,  due  to  possible  contamination  produced  by 
the  construction  camp.  It  has  been  recommended  that  a  temporary 
hypochlorite  plant  be  installed  to  dose  the  incoming  water  until  the 
camp.s  on  its  banks  can  be  abandoned,  possibly  sixty  days  hence 

Menlo  Park.  Inspected  December  17,  1915.  The  supply  is  owned 
by  the  Bear  Gulch  Water  Company  and  is  derived  from  surface  sources 
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on  fairly  inaccessible  watersheds  and  then  stored  in  a  quite  large  im- 
Bervoir.  Samples  indicate  that  the  supply  as  delivered  to 
turners  is  safe,  though  during  the  summer  time  the  water  is  con- 
siderably affected  by  algae.  Copper  sulphating  the  reservoir  will  be 
the  logical  remedy. 

Muir  Woods.  Inspected  May  28  and  June  3,  1916.  Reference  of 
a  case  suspected  to  have  contracted  typhoid  fever  from  drinking  the 
stream  water  flowing  through  the  woods,  led  to  the  above  inspections  and 
sampling.  If  was  found  thai  the  waters  in  the  park  are  extremely 
dangerous,  and  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  with  the  United  States 
Departmenl  of  the  Interior  to  see  if  a  safe  water  can  not  be  piped  to 
the  favorite  picnic  grounds. 

Napa,  inspected  March  9  and  April  3,  1916.  The  supply  is  owned 
by  the  Napa  City  Water  Company.  Water  is  pumped  at  two  different 
stations  from  wells.  The  supply  was  examined  in  connection  with  an 
outbreak  of  dysentery.  Inspect  ion  and  analyses  indicate  a  supply  of 
sanitary  quality. 

National  City.  Inspected  January  16,  1916.  The  supply  is  owned 
by  the  Sweetwater  Water  Company,  developing  surface  sources  which 
are  stored  in  Sweetwater  Reservoir,  a  lake  of  very  great  storage 
capacity.  The  same  distributing  system  supplies  water  for  domestic 
use  and  for  irrigation.  The  watershed  is  very  considerably  inhabited 
and  opportunity  for  pollution,  especially  during  the  first  freshets,  is 
easily  evident  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  storage  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voir. The  bureau  recommended  frequent  analyses  to  determine  whether 
chlorination  was  necessary.  The  water  company,  however,  has  pre- 
ferred to  install   chlorination,  treating  practically  the  entire  supply. 

Newcastle.     Supply  similar  to  Auburn. 

Oceanside.  Inspected  April  11,  1916.  The  supply  is  municipally 
owned  and  is  pumped  from  wells  in  the  bed  of  the  San  Luis  Rev  River 
to  distributing  reservoirs  on  the  hills  above  the  city.  During  the 
January  storms  the  river  tore  the  suction  intake  away  and  polluted 
the  wells.  For  sometime  thereafter  water  was  drawn  from  the  river 
direct,  chloride  of  lime  being  hastily  applied  at  the  reservoir  in  a  bag, 
a  most  commendable  emergency  measure,  as  the  river  is  decidedly 
unsafe.  In  view  of  the  likelihood  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  disaster 
to  such  river  bottom  wells,  the  recommendation  has  been  made  for  a 
more  permanent  standby  hypochloriting  installation. 

I 'dso  h'obles.  Inspected  January  6  and  May  13,  1916.  The  supply 
is  owned  by  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Company  and  is 
pumped  from  ;i  w.ll  50  feet  deep  near  the  banks  of  the  Salinas  River. 
Analyses  indicate  that  the  water  is  safe.  Invastigation  was  made  on 
account  of  a  dysentery  epidemic,  the  first  suspicion  being  attached  to 
the  water  BUpply. 

Redding,  [nspected  March  29,  1916.  The  supply  is  furnished  by 
the  Redding  Water  Company  and  is  derived  from  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento River,  being  pumped  to  a  small  impounding  reservoir  above 
the  city.  A  sanitary  survey  of  the  watershed  shows  numerous  sewer 
outlets  into  the  river  and  thousands  of  vacationists  on  the  watershed. 
The  danger  in  the  supply  is  confirmed  by  analyses.     The  bureau  has 
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recommended  chlori nation  and  improvements  by  baffling  in  the  reser- 
voir and  application  of  chemicals  for  better  clarification,  as  the 
minimum  requirement  which  will  prove  satisfactory  at  this  time. 
Chlorination  has  been  installed  in  conformity  with  the  above  require- 
ments and  basin  improvements  will  be  made  when  the  heavy  draft  of 
the  irrigation  season  subsides. 

Redlands.  Inspected  May  26,  1916.  The  supply  is  municipally 
owned  and  is  derived  by  pumping  from  a  series  of  twelve  wells  at  four 
different  pumping  stations.  Wells  are  deep  and  apparently  well  pro- 
tected against  pollution. 

lUdondo  Beach.  Inspected  January  20,  1916.  The  water  supply  is 
owned  by  the  Keclondo  Water  Company  and  is  obtained  fr-om  wells  said 
to  be  about  300  feet  deep. 

Rio  Vista.  Inspected  March  31,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  munici- 
pally owned  and  is  derived  by  pumping  from  two  wells  near  the 
Sacramento  River  147  feet  deep.  Analyses  show  the  water  to  be  safe, 
though  somewhat  affected  by  salinity.  This  source  has  displaced  the 
Sacramento  River  supply. 

Rocklin.     See  Loomis. 

San  Diego.  Inspected  January  15,  March  18  and  May  31,  1916. 
The  city  supply  is  municipally  owned.  Until  the  sweeping  away  of 
the  Lower  Otay  Dam  in  the  floods  of  the  past  winter,  the  bulk  of  the 
supply  was  obtained  from  that  reservoir,  being  then  filtered  through 
pressure  filters  and  chlorinated.  Following  the  catastrophe,  the  bulk 
of  the  supply  was  derived  by  pumping  from  wells  in  the  bottom  of 
San  Diego  River.  As  soon  as  roads  became  passable,  the  chlorination 
plant  was  moved  from  the  filtration  plant  to  treat  this  very  dangerous 
Mi] ) ply.  Work  has  proceeded  in  developing  another  supply  from 
Morena  Reservoir  and  Cottonwood  Creek,  which  sources  have  now  been 
connected  to  the  filter  plant  in  the  same  way  as  the  former  supply. 

San  Fernando.  Inspected  May  20,  1916.  The  water  is  supplied  by 
two  companies,  the  Mission  Land  Company  obtaining  water  from  four 
wells  fully  protected  against  surface  wash,  and  the  Consolidated 
Securities  Company  obtaining  water  from  wells  and  from  Pacoima 
Canyon.  Except  for  the  wells  of  the  latter  companj',  the  supplies 
are  contaminated  and  inadequate.  Chlorination  has  been  recommended 
to  correct  the  former.  The  city  is  considering  the  installation  of  a 
municipal  waterworks. 

San  Jacinto.  Inspected  June  1,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  owned 
by  the  city  and  is  derived  from  a  drilled  well  150  feet  deep.  Recent 
floods  damaged  the  plant  and  it  is  planned  soon  to  abandon  this  well  for 
another  drilled  on  slightly  higher  ground,  a  few  hundred  feet  away. 
S.mitary  surroundings  seem  to  be  satisfactory. 

San  Jose.  Inspected  September  15,  1915.  Supplied  by  the  San 
Jose  Water  Company.     Same  supply  as  Los  Gatos. 

San  Luis  Obispo.  Inspected  January  7  and  February  21,  1916. 
Supply  is  municipally  owned  and  is  derived  from  various  springs 
located  on  inaccessible  watersheds,  delivered  to  small  excavated  service 
reservoirs  located  near  town.  In  common  with  most  towns  in  the 
vicinity,  water  famines  threaten  practically  every  summer  and  reliance 
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must  be  placed  on  utilizing  the  stream  flow  in  San  Luis  Obispo  Creek 
and  tributaries  during  that  season.  The  spring  supplies  appear  to  be 
of  good  Banitary  quality  though  extremely  hard.  The  creek  supplies 
on  the  other  hand  are  extremely  dangerous  and  the  bureau  has  recom- 
mended  chlorination  as  standby  treatment  when  the  creek  supply  must 
be  drawn  upon.    Chlorination  has  been  installed. 

uel.  Inspected  January  6,  1916.  The  supply  is  furnished 
by  the  San  Miguel  Water  Company  and  is  pumped  from  a  dug  well 
60  feel  deep  in  the  center  of  town  to  a  service  reservoir  on  the  hills 
above.  Though  there  are  several  cesspools  and  privies  within  60  feet 
of  the  well,  analyses  indicate  that  none  of  the  pollution  affects  the 
supply. 

Santa  Barbara.  Inspected  February  21  to  25  and  June  6.  1916. 
The  water  system  is  owned  by  the  city,  the  supply  being  derived  from 
three  main  sources,  Cold  Springs  Tunnel,  Mission  Tunnel  and  the 
de  la  Guerra  wells,  there  being  several  service  reservoirs  about  the  city 
tn  afford  continuous  supply.  Of  these  various  sources,  the  only  one 
which  can  he  said  to  be  truly  safe  is  the  Cold  Springs  Tunnel  supply. 
The  de  la  Guerra  wells  are  subject  to  easy  pollution  from  filthy  sloughs 
through  rusted  casings  and  the  Mission  Tunnel  may  be  polluted  by  the 
passage  of  workmen  through  the  tunnel,  the  only  easy  means  of  ac 
to  the  country  beyond  the  Santa  Ynez  Range.  The  water  supplies  arc 
very  hard.  It  is  planned  to  develop  an  impounded  supply  on  the 
Santa  Ynez  River,  the  foundation  for  a  dam  being  already  started. 
After  a  careful  inspection  the  bureau  ordered  chlorination  of  the  de  la 
Guerra  wells,  urged  chlorination  of  the  Mission  Tunnel  supply  and 
suggested  early  sanitary  patrol  of  the  Santa  Ynez  watershed,  and  a 
careful  policy  of  medical  examination  of  workmen  on  water  supply 
development  there,  as  well  as  of  miners  who  may  be  permitted  to 
develop  the  cinnabar  resources  on  the  watershed. 

Santa  Monica.  Inspected  January  19,  1916.  Water  is  supplied  by 
four  different  companies,  as  follows:  The  Santa  Monica  Water  Com- 
pany and  Irwin  Heights  Water  Company  supply  water  within  Santa 
Monica  only.  The  City  Water  Company  and  the  Ocean  Park  Water 
Company  supply  water  within  Santa  Monica  and  also  to  parts  of 
Venice  which  lies  just  to  the  south.  These  supplies  are  all  obtained 
from  wells  said  to  range  from  200  to  300  feet  in  depth. 

Santa  Paula.  Inspected  June  5,  1916.  Water  supply  is  furnished 
by  the  Santa  Paula  Water  Company,  diverting  its  supply  from  Santa 
Paula  Creek  through  a  pipe  line  leading  to  a  three-million  gallon 
reservoir,  being  an  earth  excavation  lined  with  concrete  which  supplies 
the  distributing  system.  The  watershed  is  subject  to  numerous  sources  | 
of  pollution  by  residents,  public  roads,  summer  resorts,  and  the  like.  : 
Chlorination  has  been  recommended. 

Santa  Eosa.  Inspected  July  6,  1916.  The  water  supply  of  Santa 
Rosa  is  furnished  bj  two  systems,  one  owned  by  the  city  and  the  other 
by  the  Santa  Rosa  Water  Company.  The  city  supply  is  derived 
entirely  from  two  deep  drilled  wells  and  a  tunnel  about  two  miles  from 
the  city.  Improvements  now  under  way  will  eliminate  existing  dangers 
of  contamination.     The   water  company's  supplies  arc  derived   from, 
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Santa  Rosa  Creek  and  from  a  large  spring,  the  water  being  pumped 
from  the  latter.  Both  these  sources  are  subject  to  contamination. 
Ohlorination  has  been  advised  to  eliminate  the  dangers. 

Sonoma.  Inspected  February  21,  1916.  The  water  supply  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Sonoma  City  Water  Company  and  is  derived  from  large 
springs  at  the  edge  of  town.     Inspection  indicates  satisfactory  purity. 

St.  Helena,  Inspected  March  10  and  May  4,  1916.  The  supply  is 
furnished  by  the  St.  Helena  Water  Company  and  is  diverted  from 
York  Creek  in  the  hills  near  the  city  and  is  stored  in  an  impounding 
reservoir  of  considerable  capacity,  just  above  town.  The  stream  is 
subject  to  considerable  pollution  and  algaa  growths  are  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Chlorination  and  algascide  treatment  with  copper 
sulphate  have  been  recommended.  Both  improvements  have  been  put 
into  practice  successfully. 

Truck ee.  Inspected  June  10,  1916.  The  supply  is  drawn  from  sev- 
eral sources.  The  Shaeffer  Water  Company  supplies  about  300  persons, 
taking  the  supply  from  a  spring.  The  McGlashan  Water  Company 
supplying  about  400  people,  obtains  its  supply  from  a  tunnel  and  by 
pumpage  from  the  Truckee  River.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  gets 
its  supply  from  Trout  Creek.  The  Buckman  supply  is  furnished  to 
but  ten  or  twelve  families.  In  addition,  there  are  several  private 
supplies  drawn  mostly  from  springs.  Little  is  known  of  these  supplies 
except  that  on  the  Trout  Creek  system  there  is  annually  more  or  less 
typhoid.     The  Truckee  River  is  also  known  to  be  dangerously  polluted. 

Ukiah.  Inspected  February  23  and  April  27,  1916.  The  water  is 
supplied  by  the  Ukiah  Water  and  Improvement  Company  and  is 
derived  from  Fisher  Creek  and  from  wells  dug  in  gravel  deposits 
bordering  the  Russian  River.  Recommendations  were  made  for  pro- 
tecting the  wells  from  inflow  of  flood  waters.  Aside  from  possible 
pollution  from  a  fish  hatchery,  Fisher  Creek  appears  to  be  a  reasonably 
safe  source  of  supply. 
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APPENDIX  "B"—  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 
I.     Action  on  Permits. 

Alluin ilmi.  Application:  to  dispose  of  sprinkling  filter  effluent  ot 
tri-eity  project — Alhambra,  Pasadena  and  South  Pasadena — onto  city* 
sewer  farm  on  Repetto  Rancho  or  into  Los  Angeles  River  during  winter. 
Action :  permil  granted. 

Beverly  Mills  (Rodeo  Land  and  Water  Company).  Application: 
to  discharge  sewage  into  Benedict  Canyon  Wash.  Action:  permit 
granted  on  provision  that  the  sewage  be  further  treated  in  a  sprinkling 
filter  of  satisfactory  design  prior  to  discharge. 

Calistoga.  Application:  to  dispose  of  sewage  onto  a  four-acre  sewd 
farm  in  summer  and  into  Napa  Creek  in  winter.  Action:  temporary 
permit  granted  pending  demonstration  of  satisfactory  operation  of 
farm  and  effect  on  creek. 

Ctthva  (Santa  Fe  Railway  Company).  Application:  to  discharge 
sewage  into  wells  about  ^00  feet  deep,  reaching  to  water-bearing  gravel. 
Action:  permit  granted  with  the  provision  that  sewage  be  treated  to 
high  degree  of  stability,  clarification  and  sterility. 

Cohna  (J.  H.  Dennis).  Application:  to  dispose  of  sewage  of  private 
system  by  subirrigation  in  an  extension  of  Ninetieth  street,  following 
clarification  in  an  Imhoff  tank.     Action:  permit  granted. 

Compton.  Application:  to  discharge  contact  bed  effluent  into  Comp- 
ton  Creek.     Action :  permit  granted. 

Eagle  Rock  (Strickland  Home  for  Boys).  Application:  to  dispose 
of  sewage  by  subirrigation.     Action:  permit  granted. 

El  Centro.  Application:  jointly  with  Imperial,  to  discharge  Imhoff 
tank  effluent  into  New  River.     Action :  permit  granted. 

Holtville.  Application  :  to  dispose  of  septic  tank  effluent  onto  existing 
sewer  farm.  Action :  temporary  permit  granted  with  the  provision  that 
the  septic  tank  be  modified  along  the  two-story  principle. 

Imperial.     See  El  Centro. 

Pasadi  na.     See  Alhambra. 

Paso  Robles.  Application:  to  discharge  crude  sewage  into  Salinas 
River  for  the  year  1916.     Action :  temporary  permit  granted. 

Pittsburg.  Application:  to  discharge  septic  tank  effluent  from  a 
small  subdivision  into  New  York  Slough.     Action:  permit  granted. 

Pleasant  on  (Hacienda — Hearst  Ranch).  Application:  to  dispose  of 
sewage  by  subirrigation  adjacent  to  Arroyo  de  la  Laguna.  Action: 
permit  granted. 

Redding.  Application:  to  dispose  of  sewage  onto  Bassett  farm. 
Action:  permit  granted. 

Eeedley.  Application:  to  discharge  sewage  into  Kings  River.  Ac- 
tion: permit  granted  with  the  provision  that  the  effluent  be  further 
oxidized  in  a  modern  sprinkling  filter  and  that  a  low  river  stage  disposal 
be  on  sand  bars  along  the  river,  or  chlorinated. 

Riverside.  Application:  to  dispose  of  sewage  on  500-acre  sewer  farm 
adjacent  to  Santa  Ana  River.     Action:  permil  granted. 
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Sacramento.  Application:  to  discharge  screened  effluent  of  so-called 
annexed  territory  into  Sacramento  River.     Action:  permit  granted. 

San  Bruno  (Belle  Air  Addition).  Application:  to  dispose  of  sew- 
age by  subirrigation  along  San  Francisco  Bay  shore.  Action :  permit 
granted. 

Santa  Barbara.  Application :  to  discharge  sewage  into  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel.  Action :  temporary  permit  granted  with  the  provision 
that  beach  nuisance  and  pollution  of  bathing  waters  be  avoided. 

Sebastopol.  Application :  to  discharge  septic  tank  effluent  into  adja- 
cent lagoon.     Action  :  permit  granted. 

)ioma.  Application :  to  dispose  of  septic  tank  effluent  on  the  city 
sewer  farm.  Action :  temporary  permit  granted  pending  demonstra- 
tion of  satisfactory  manipulation  of  farm. 

South  Pasadena.     See  Alhambra. 

St.  Helena.  Application:  to  discharge  septic  tank  effluent  into  Napa 
Creek.  Action:  permit  denied;  permit  granted  to  dispose  of  septic 
tank  effluent  onto  city  sewer  farm. 

Walnut  Grovt  (Alex.  P.  Brown).  Application:  to  discharge  septic 
tank  effluent  of  Oriental  quarters  into  the  Sacramento  River.  Action : 
p<rmit  granted. 

WiUows.  Application:  to  dispose  of  sewage  on  city  sewer  farm. 
Action :  temporary  permit  granted  pending  installation  of  works  to 
reduce  nuisance  to  the  vicinity. 

Winters.  Application:  to  discharge  sewage  into  Putah  Creek.  Ac- 
tion :  temporary  permit  for  sixty  days  to  permit  change  to  disposal 
elsewhere. 

II.     Plans  Approved. 

Auburn.     Plans  for  Imhoff  tank. 

Beverly  Hills  (Rodeo  Land  and  Water  Company).  Plans  for  sprin- 
kling filter. 

Calwa  (Santa  Fe  Railway).  Plans  for  Imhoff  tank,  contact  beds 
and  chlorination  works. 

Colma.     Plans  for  Imhoff  tank  and  subirrigation  system. 

Compton,     Plans  for  Imhoff  tank  and  contact  beds. 

El  Ccntro.     Plans  for  Imhoff  tanks. 

Imperial.     See  El  Centro. 

Lompoc.     Plans  for  Imhoff  tank. 

Pittsburg.     Plans  for  septic  tank. 

Eeeelley.     Plans  for  sprinkling  filter  and  final  settling  tank. 

Sacramento.     Plans  for  sewage  screens. 

San  Bruno  (Belle  Air  Addition).  Plans  for  septic  tank  and  sub- 
irrigation  svstem. 
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III.    Inspections,  Investigations  and  Reports. 

Alhambra.  Inspected  May  L6,  1916.  The  city  has  no  sewage  dis- 
,1  .it  present.  Definite  plans  have  been  prepared  for  handling  the 
Bewage  of  Pasadena,  South  Pasadena  and  Alhambra  jointly  on  a  sewer 
farm,  following  1  real incut  by  an  Imhoff  tank  and  sprinkling  filter  of 
the  highesl  type  or  by  the  activated  sludge  method.  At  the  present 
time  the  project  is  blocked  by  the  incorporating  of  the  community  of 
New  Montgomery,  purposely  to  defeat  the  project.  There  is  possibility 
that  the  incorporation  may  not  be  sound  on  account  of  the  previous 
voting  by  the  sewer  farm  and  vicinity  to  annex  to  Alhambra. 

Alviso.  Inspected  December  28,  1915.  The  clam  beds  in  Alviso 
Slough  were  investigated  for  pollution  and  condemned. 

Antioch.  Inspected  August  18,  1915.  The  sewage  is  discharged 
directly  into  the  San  Joaquin  River  opposite  the  city  within  one  block 
of  the  waterworks  intake,  without  treatment. 

Anahi  im.  Inspected  October  16,  1915.  The  sewage  is  clarified  in  an 
Imhoff  tank  of  the  earliest  design  in  this  state,  being  tightly  covered 
except  for  manholes.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  operation,  the  tank 
is  well  managed  and  normally  produces  an  excellent  effluent  which  is 
disposed  of  by  irrigation  on  a  citrus  farm. 

Beverhi  Hills  (Rodeo  Land  and  Water  Company).  Inspected  Octo- 
ber 13,  1915.  and  May  25,  1916.  The  sewage  was  formerly  disposed 
of  after  settling  in  a  septic  tank,  into  a  dry  wash  which  later  flows 
by  Sawtelle  where  it  created  considerable  nuisance.  On  the  bureau's 
recommendation,  a  pumping  station  and  sprinkling  filter  have  been 
constructed  which  are  yielding  a  very  satisfactory  effluent,  being  clear 
and  odorless.  :     '  + 

GdUstoga.  Inspected  March  10  and  May  5.  1916.  The  city  recently 
completed  a  sewer  system,  the  effluent  passing  through  septic  tanks, 
being  then  disposed  of  into  Napa  Creek.  The  bureau  has  required 
discontinuing  this  method  of  disposal,  suggesting  utilization  of  a  five- 
acre  municipal  sewer  farm.     The  change  has  been  made. 

Caliua  (Santa  Fe  Railway  Shops).  Inspected  November  17,  1915, 
and  April  6,  1916.  Sewage  from  the  shops  and  car-washing  platforms 
was  formerly  disposed  of  untreated  except  for  sedimentation  in  large 
open  ponds,  by  pumpage  into  three  deep  wells,  there  being  no  other 
outlet  for  the  sewage  than  into  the  deep  strata.  Salt  tests  and  bacte- 
riological studies  proved  conclusively  that  this  practice  was  polluting 
the  main  water  supply  well,  reaching  to  the  same  depth,  about  1,1( 
feet  distant.  On  the  bureaus'  recommendation,  a  small  but  mast  com- 
plete treatment  works  has  been  put  in,  consisting  of  an  Imhoff  tank, 
pumping  station,  a  bottom-fill  contact  bed,  an  automatic  chlorination 
plant,  utilizing  the  open  basins  as  final  settling  chambers. 

dirpinteria.  Inspected  February  24,  1916.  The  community  is  un- 
sewered.  Certain  sections  desiring  to  utilize  a  land  drainage  system 
for  the  purpose  of  disposal,  brought  the  matter  up  for  approval  of 
this  board.  To  prevent  nuisance  in  the  drainage  system  during  the 
summer  months,  the  bureau  deemed  it  advisable  to  require  the  installa- 
tion of  septi'-  tanks  and  subsurface  distributors  so  that  the  only  sewage 
reaching  the  drains  will  be  seepage  water. 
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Castella  (Crag  View  Hotel).  Inspected  April  3,  1916.  This  hotel 
formerly  disposed  of  its  sewage  directly  into  the  Sacramento  River, 
polluting  the  water  supply  of  Redding.  On  the  bureau's  recommen- 
dation a  septic  tank  and  subirrigating  system  have  been  installed. 

Chico.  Inspected  April  24  and  June  4,  1916.  The  sewage  is  dis- 
posed of  by  irrigation  on  alfalfa  fields,  following  clarification  in  an 
Imhoff  tank.  Maloperation  of  the  tank  is  resulting  in  an  inferior 
effluent.  Recommendations  have  been  made  for  material  improve- 
ments. 

Chino.  Inspected  June  1,  1916.  The  city  is  planning  to  install  a 
sewer  system  with  an  outlet  to  an  Imhoff  tank,  the  effluent  of  which 
will  be  disposed  of  on  a  ten-acre  tract  of  sandy  land  to  be  thoroughly 
underclrained  into  Chino  Creek.  Complaints  of  anticipated  jeopardy 
of  water  supply  have  been  investigated  and  found  to  be  without  proper 
basis,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bureau. 

Cloverdale.  Inspected  February  23  and  April  7,  1916.  The  sewage 
is  disposed  of  by  irrigation  without  treatment  on  privately  owned 
land  planted  to  grapevines  and  beans  bordering  the  Russian  River, 
It  is  reported  that  sewage  reaches  the  river  during  the  rainy  season. 

College  Park.  Inspected  September  16  and  December  19,  1915.  The 
city  sewage  formerly  passed  through  a  septic  tank  to  a  makeshift  con- 
tact bed,  thence  into  Guadalupe  Creek.  The  stench  surrounding  the 
works  was  absolutely  unbearable.  On  the  bureau's  recommendation, 
a  successful  effort  at  voting  bonds  to  connect  the  system  with  that  of 
San  Jose  has  made  possible  the  abandonment  of  the  works. 

Colma.  Inspected  February  8,  1916.  Most  of  the  community  is 
unsewered.  A  private  system,  serving  about  150  people,  was  put  in 
this  year,  the  sewage  being  clarified  in  an  Imhoff  tank  and  disposed  of 
by  subirrigation,  on  the  advice  of  the  bureau. 

Colton.  Inspected  May  25,  1916.  The  sewage  is  disposed  of  with- 
out treatment  on  very  sandy  soil,  bordering  Santa  Ana  River.  At 
times  there  is  overflow  to  the  river  direct.  Nuisances  are  not  com- 
plained of. 

Compion.  Inspected  October  17,  1915.  A  new  sewer  system  has 
recently  been  completed,  the  sewage  being  treated  in  a  works  con- 
sisting of  an  Imhoff  tank,  a  pumping  station  and  bottom-filled  contact 
beds,  the  final  effluent  being  disposed  of  into  Compton  Creek. 

Coronado.  Inspected  May  29,  1916.  The  sewage  of  the  town  is  dis- 
posed of  through  a  main  outfall  sewer  discharging  into  San  Diego  Bay 
about  700  feet  from  shore.  The  sewer  is  submerged  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  results  in  a  backward  and  forward  flow  in  the  sewer 
periodically  forcing  out  accumulations  of  air  in  the  pipe  when  the  tide 
rises,  resulting  in  nuisance.  Recommendations  have  been  made  by  the 
bureau  for  the  collection  of  more  working  data  to  be  used  in  preparing 
plans  for  a  receiving  basin  operated  by  gravity  or  with  pumps  to  pre- 
vent the  backing  up  of  sewage   at  high   tide. 

Davis  (University  Hotel).  Inspected  February  5,  1916.  There  is 
no  sewer  system  in  the  town  and  this  hotel  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the 
sewage  by  sinking  a  sewage  well  to  gravel.     The  work  was  stopped  by 
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the  bureau  on  account  of  the  likelihood  of  the  pollution  of  water- 
supply  wells  in  the  vicinity  and  recommendations  made  for  alternative 
disposal  by  a  subsurface  tile  system  of  distribution. 

Dunsmuir.  Inspected  April  3,  1916.  This  large  community  has  no 
sewer  system.  A  few  individual  sewers  discharge  directly  into  the 
S.irramento  River.  The  city  lias  in  contemplation  the  voting  of  bonds 
to  put  in  a  comprehensive  sewer  system. 

Eagle  Rock    (Strickland  Home  for  Boys).     Inspected  January  20, 
1916.     This  home,  intending  to  open,  sought  the  advice  of  the  bureau 
on  sanitary  disposal  of  its  sewage.     Recommendations  for  pump 
tankage  and  subirrigation  were  made. 

El  Centro.  A  complete  sewer  system  has  recently  been  completed, 
receiving  also  the  sewage  of  Imperial,  three  miles  distant.  The  sewage 
is  clarified  in  Imhoff  tanks,  approved  by  the  bureau,  and  the  effluent 
disposed  of  into  New  River,  a  saline  stream. 

Escondido.  Inspected  May  26,  1916.  The  sewage  is  discharged  into 
a  small  creek  south  of  town  after  clarification  in  a  septic  tank  built 
eight  years  ago.  Indications  are  that  the  tank,  which  has  never  been 
cleaned,  is  filled  with  solids.  Disposal  into  the  gravel  creek  bottom 
seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

Firebaugh.  Inspected  June  8,  1916.  This  community,  recently 
incorporated,  has  no  sewer  system.  Disposal  of  an  effluent  would 
be  extremely  difficult  on  account  of  the  adobe  nature  of  the  surround- 
ing soil.  Accordingly  the  bureau  has  discouraged  plans  for  a  compre- 
hensive system,  advising  continued  reliance  on  privies  kept  sanitary,  or 
in  individual  cesspools  in  certain  cases. 

Folsom.  Inspected  April  17,  1916.  This  unincorporated  community, 
desiring  a  sewerage  system,  has  so  far  proceeded  as  to  have  formed  a 
Sanitary  District.  A  report  was  rendered  by  the  bureau  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  sewering  and  disposal  of  sewage  without  polluting  the  Ameri- 
can River. 

Folsom  Prison.  Inspected  June  9,  1916.  Sewage  of  the  prison  is 
pumped  from  large  sumps,  functioning  as  sedimentation  tanks,  onto 
various  forms  of  garden  truck.  The  bureau  has  recommended  that 
greater  care  be  exercised  in  the  future  to  the  end  the  sewage  shall  water 
only  vegetables  which  are  eaten  cooked  and  which  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  vegetables  eaten  raw  in  the  course  of  handling. 

Fowler.  Inspected  November  17,  1915.  The  sewage  is  clarified  in 
an  Imhoff  tank  of  early  design,  the  effluent  being  disposed  of  through- 
out the  year  by  broad  irrigation  on  alfalfa  fields.  Except  for  prolific 
mosquito  breeding,  the  disposal  seems  to  be  satisfactory. 

Fresno.  Inspected  November  18,  1915.  The  sewage  is  passed 
through  a  battery  of  septic  tanks,  the  effluent  being  disposed  of  by 
irrigation  on  alfalfa  fields.  Extreme  unloading  of  the  tanks  causes 
much  foulness  in  the  ditches. 

Fullerton,  Inspected  October  16,  1915.  The  sewage  is  clarified  in 
an  Imhoff  tank  of  early  design  yielding  a  well  clarified  effluent  which 
has  been  disposed  of  by  broad  irrigation.  The  worst  criticism  of  the 
sewer  farm  is  its  water-logged  nature.  Eventually  drainage  will  prob- 
ably be  required. 
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Gridley.  Inspected  June  4,  191G.  The  sewage  is  passed  through  a 
septic  tank  and  disposed  of  into  a  slough  about  a  half  mile  distant. 

Guerneville.  Inspected  April  8.  1916.  Only  a  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  town  is  sewered,  the  effluent  discharging  directly 
into  the  Russian  River  just  above  numerous  bathing  places  and  sum- 
mer resorts.  It  is  planned  to  dig  a  large  cesspool  in  the  gravelly 
deposits  to  overcome  the  objections  to  river  pollution. 

Hanford.  Inspected  November  17,  1915.  The  sewage  is  clarified  in 
an  Imhoff  tank  of  early  design,  following  which  it  is  disposed  of  into 
a  slough  adjoining,  or  by  broad  irrigation  on  private  farms  two  or 
three  miles  distant.  During  the  fruit  season,  the  effluent  is  said  to 
be  very  poorly  clarified  and  it  is  also  reported  that  the  ponding  of 
sewage  in  the  slough  is  injuring  the  orchards  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as 
creating  a  nuisance.  The  city  is  looking  forward  to  construction  of 
high  grade  works  disposing  of  the  effluent  into  the  irrigation  canals. 

Healdsburg.  Inspected  September  26,  1915,  February  24,  1916; 
plant  tested  April  24  and  25,  1916.  The  sewage  is  passed  through  a 
septic  tank,  the  effluent  formerly  being  disposed  of  into  Dry  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Russian  River.  On  the  requirement  of  the  bureau, 
tli is  practice  has  been  discontinued,  the  effluent  being  disposed  of  by 
irrigation  on  a  nursery  along  the  creek  bank.  A  two-day  test  of  the 
plant  indicated  that  it  was  choked  full  of  solids  and  utterly  ineffective. 

Hemct.  Inspected  June  2,  1916.  The  sewage  is  passed  through  a 
septic  tank  the  effluent  of  which  is  periodically  raised  by  an  auto- 
matically controlled  pump  to  a  large  concrete  storage  basin,  holding 
about  three  days  flow.  At  intervals  the  contents  of  this  basin  are  drawn 
off  for  irrigating  a  40-aere  farm  owned  by  the  city.  A  five-year  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  with  a  farmer  whereby  he  is  given  the  use 
of  this  land  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  agrees  to  turn  over 
the  farm  to  the  city,  planted  to  peach  trees  in  good  condition. 

Hermosa  Beach.  Inspected  January  19.  1916.  In  order  to  secure 
sewering  of  higher  levels  and  to  get  ocean  disposal,  the  city  is  consider- 
ing abandonment  of  the  present  makeshift  arrangement  and  substi- 
tuting one  of  the  most  modern  types  of  treatment.  Plans  for  an 
activated  sludge  plant  of  unusual  design  have  been  approved  by  the 
bureau. 

Holtville.  Inspected  April  13,  1916.  The  sewage  was  formerly 
passed  through  a  hopper-bottom  septic  tank,  after  which  it  was  dis- 
posed of  by  broad  irrigation  on  land  farmed  for  various  purposes. 
The  effluent  was  extremely  odorous  and  on  the  advice  of  the  bureau 
the  tank  has  been  converted  into  a  double-deck  or  Imhoff  tank  deliver- 
ing: a  fresh,  nonodorous  effluent  which  is  then  disposed  of  by  the  furrow 
method  of  distribution.     No  further  complaints  have  been  received. 

Imperial.     See  El  Centro. 

Islet  on.  Inspected  February  3  and  March  31,  1916.  The  recent  des- 
truction of  the  Oriental  quarter,  comprising  the  larger  portion  of  the 
town,  has  resulted  in  the  construction  of  new  sanitary  structures  with 
sewerage  facilities.  On  the  advice  of  the  bureau  the  sewage  is  passed 
through  a  septic  tank  for  clarification  purposes,  following  which  it  is 
intended  to  dispose  of  the  effluent  by  subirrigation  methods  to  prevent 
odors. 
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King  City.  Inspected  October  8,  1915.  The  city  has  in  contempla- 
tion the  construction  of  a  sewer  system.  The  sewage  is  to  be  treated 
in  an  Imhoff  tank  and  disposed  of  by  irrigation  on  beet  land  or  into 
the  Salinas  Eiver  at  high  stage,  according  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  bureau.     Plans  for  the  project  have  been  prepared  and  approved. 

Lompoc.  Inspected  June  6,  1916.  Bonds  have  been  voted  to  install 
a  comprehensive  system  of  sewers  with  an  outlet  to  an  Imhoff  tank,  the 
effluent  of  which  will  be  discharged  into  the  Santa  Yncz  River. 

Long  Beach.  Inspected  January  19  and  May  20,  1916.  The  sewa^j 
is  clarified  in  one  of  the  newer  types  of  works  known  in  this  country, 
a  Reinsch-Wurl  screen,  the  screenings  being  incinerated  and  the  efflu- 
ent disposed  of  through  an  ocean  outfall  about  900  feet  long.  A  test 
of  the  plant  on  May  20th  indicated  that  clarification  was  not  as  satisfac- 
tory as  that  obtained  by  tankage  treatment  in  Imhoff  tanks.  On 
further  inspection  it  appears  that  this  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  struc- 
tural misfit  which  will  be  repaired. 

Los  Angeles.  Inspected  January  20.  1916.  The  sewage  of  Los 
Angeles  is  disposed  of  through  an  open  outfall  at  Hyperion.  Com- 
plaints, due  to  beach  nuisance  thereby  created,  have  been  received  for 
several  years.  Considerable  effort  has  been  devoted  to  inducing  the 
city  to  install  treatment  works  to  rectify  conditions.  A  bond  issue  for 
this  purpose  has  failed  but  another  is  in  contemplation. 

Los  Banos.  Inspected  April  24,  1916.  The  sewage  is  carried  about 
two  miles  from  town  to  a  septic  tank,  the  effluent  of  which  is  dispi  s<  d 
of  into  Mud  Slough,  finally  reaching  the  San  Joaquin  River.  A 
gravity  sludge  outlet  permits  cleaning  into  the  same  slough. 

Los  Gatos.  Inspected  October  7,  1915;  tested  May  11-13,  1916.  The 
sewage  is  treated  in  a  strictly  modern  works  consisting  of  Imhoff  tanks, 
dosing  tanks,  sprinkling  filters  and  final  settling  tank,  the  effluent  being 
then  disposed  of  into  Los  Gatos  Creek.  Operation  results  have  been 
variable,  due  to  poor  management  and  unusual  plant  loading.  At 
times  the  stability  has  been  unusually  high  and  again  very  low,  like- 
wise the  Imhoff  tank  has  frequently  performed  peculiarly.  Consider- 
able study  of  this  plant  will  in  all  probability  be  required  before  the 
trouble  can  be  rectified. 

Los  Gatos  (The  Oak  Sanitorium).  Inspected  December  17,  1915. 
The  sewage  of  this  place  is  disposed  of  by  cesspool  methods  which  have 
been  unsatisfactory,  due  to  overflow.  On  account  of  the  restricted 
area,  the  bureau  has  recommended  extension  of  the  cesspool  disposal, 
using  more  cesspools  located  several  yards  apart. 

Madera.  Inspected  April  6,  1916.  This  city  disposes  of  its  sewage 
on  land  in  the  crude  state.  On  account  of  the  nuisance  which  has 
caused  complaint  from  neighbors,  the  city  is  contemplating  some  treat- 
ment. The  bureau  is  convinced  that  under  the  local  conditions,  sewer 
farming  will  not  be  long  satisfactory  and  has  recommended  only  tem- 
porary expedients  at  this  time,  consisting  of  the  excavation  of  a  basin 
serving  as  a  septic  tank,  the  sewage  being  disposed  of  by  careful  dis- 
tribution over  a  broad  acreage  of  drainable  soil. 

Marysville.  Inspected  August  20,  1915.  The  city  sewage  is  disposed 
of  by  pumpage  from  a  sump  serving  as  a  settling  tank  onto  a  60-acre 
sewer  farm  between  the  Yuba  and  Feather  rivers.     Poor  management 
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n  the  distribution  of  the  sewage  resulted  in  complaints  from  Yuba  City 
tcross  the  river.  Instructions  on  the  proper  distribution  of  sewage, 
timed  principally  at  preventing  ponding,  were  given  by  the  bureau. 
STo  further  complaints  have  been  received. 

Mill  Valley.  Inspected  February  3,  1916.  The  sewage  is  clarified 
n  an  Imhoff  tank  to  which  it  is  lifted  by  pumps  and  the  effluent  dis- 
posed of  by  gravity  into  the  tide  flats  in  the  vicinity.  Considerable 
complaint  on  nuisance  has  been  reported.  The  cause  of  the  odors 
seems  to  be  a  combination  of  poorly  selected  final  disposal,  lack  of  care 
n  operating  the  Imhoff  tank,  and  too  long  a  storage  in  the  pump  cham- 
oer.  In  addition,  during  the  winter  time,  the  intercepting  sewer  is 
found  to  be  too  small  to  carry  away  storm  water  and  manholes  overflow 
n  the  town.     The  city  proposes  to  lay  a  larger  outfall  sewer. 

Moraga.  Inspected  June  28,  1916.  The  Burgess  Land  Company 
have  informally  taken  up  the  question  of  disposal  of  sewage  from  tracts 
sxpected  to  be  bought  up  soon.  A  scheme  of  disposal,  including  a 
septic  tank  and  subirrigation  methods  have  been  indicated.  Higher 
grade  works  than  these  as  desired  by  the  company  seem  inadvisable  at 
this  time  due  to  the  large  oversize  of  such  works  in  the  early  years. 

Ocean-side.  Inspected  April  11,  1916.  The  sewage  of  the  city,  dis- 
posed of  normally  into  the  ocean  following  passage  through  a  septic 
tank,  was  interrupted  by  the  severe  storms  of  the  past  winter  which 
threw  a  vast  sand  bar  about  the  outlet.  The  city  desired  advice  on  the 
type  of  construction  to  extend  the  sewer  beyond  the  bar.  Universal- 
jointed  pipe  laid  in  a  deep  jetted  trench  was  advised. 

Ontario.  Inspected  October  16,  1915.  The  sewage  is  disposed  of 
in  the  crude  on  a  175-acre  farm  three  miles  from  town.  The  soil  is 
very  absorptive  and  no  nuisance  is  complained  of. 

Orange.  Inspected  October  16,  1915.  The  sewage  is  disposed  of  by 
irrigation  following  clarification  in  a  septic  tank,  reconstructed  on  the 
Tmlioff  principle     Clarification  results  are  excellent. 

Pasaclrna.     See  Alhambra. 

Paso  Robles.  Inspected  January  6  and  May  13,  1916.  The  sewage 
of  the  city  has  been  disposed  of  in  the  crude  state  into  the  Salinas 
River  for  many  years.  Recurring  damage  suits  recently  have  caused 
the  trustees  to  provide  a  fund  for  improvements  which  will  become 
available  January  1,  1917.  The  bureau's  advice  has  been  solicited  on 
how  to  get  through  the  present  year  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Instructions  have  been  given  along  this  line  and  the  proper  handling 
of  the  sewage  disposal  in  the  future  outlined. 

Pittsburg.  Inspected  October  20,  1915.  Approval  was  asked  of  a 
sewerage  system  and  septic  tank,  taking  care  of  the  small  portion  of  the 
town  which  could  not  be  sewered  into  the  main  system.  While  the  sew- 
age will  pollute  the  San  Joaquin  River  above  the  water  supply  intake, 
it  was  not  apparent  that  this  effect  would  be  any  greater  with  the 
proposed  disposal  than  if  pumped  into  the  main  outfall  discharging 
below  the  intake,  on  account  of  the  effect  of  tides,  and  the  proposed 
proposition  has  considerable  advantage  in  cost. 

Pleasanton  (Hacienda — Hearst  Ranch).  Inspected  June  6,  1916.  A 
proposed  scheme  of  sewage  disposal  to  serve  a  maximum  of  200  persons, 
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consisting  of  an  Imhoff  tank  and  subsurface  disposal  in  duplicate  along 
Arroyo  de  la  Lagnna  was  inspected  and  approval  of  the  project  given. 

Pomona.     Inspected  May  23,  1916.     The  sewage  is  settled  in  a  septic 

tank  and  the  effluent  used  for  irrigating  160  acres  of  land  six  miles 

jl    of   town.     Indications   arc   that   the   tank   needs   cleaning.     The 

farm  is  completely  shut  in  by  hills  and  exceptionally  well  situated  for 

sewage  disposal  purpof 

Redding.  Inspected  March  20.  1016.  The  city  has  a  40-year  con- 
tract, dating  from  1890,  with  the  owner  of  a  farm  near  town  to  dis- 
pose of  its  sewage,  untreated,  but  without  nuisance  by  irrigation  on 
his  land.  At  the  time  of  inspection  the  farm  was  apparently  being 
operated  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  During  the 
rainy  seasons  it  is  understood  that  some  sewage  overflows  into  the 
Sacramento  River  near  by. 

lit dJands.  Inspected  May  26.  1016.  The  city  sewage,  untreated,  ig 
sold  under  contract  for  $1,000  per  annum  for  irrigating  purposes. 
The  purchaser  resells  the  sewage  for  irrigating  some  300  acres  of  citrus 
land  and  in  addition  waters  500  acres  of  grain  land  owned  by  himself 
which  receives  the  excess  flow.  All  this  land  is  sandy  and  well  adapted 
to  sewage  disposal. 

Redondo  Beach.  Inspected  January  20,  1916.  The  septic  tank  and 
30-acre  sewer  farm  on  which  alfalfa  is  grown,  were  inspected.  The 
entire  plant  is  apparently  doing  good  work. 

Reedley.  Inspected  October  11  and  12,  November  15  and  16,  1915. 
The  city  sewaee  was  formerly  disposed  of  into  the  Kings  River,  follow- 
ing clarification  in  an  Imhoff  tank  and  application  to  a  makeshift 
sprinkling  filter.  Investigation  of  the  effect  on  the  Kings  River  caused 
the  bureau  to  sustain  complaints  on  this  score  and  to  recommend  the 
substitution  of  a  modern  sprinkling  filter  and  final  settling  tank  for  the 
one  in  use.     These  works  are  now  under  construction. 

Rio  Vista.  Inspected  March  31,  1916.  The  sewage  is  pumped  into 
the  Sacramento  River  following  clarification  in  a  septic  tank. 

Riverdale.  Inspected  April  7,  1916.  Wastes  from  the  local  cream- 
eries have  caused  extreme  nuisance  in  the  vicinity.  The  bureau  has 
recommended  tankage  treatment  employing  a  two-day  retention  period, 
following  which  the  effluent  shall  be  disposed  of  into  the  underlying 
sand  beds  except  during  the  season  when  a  nearby  irrigating  canal 
carries  considerable  water,  when  the  dilution  method  may  be  employed. 

Riverside.  Inspected  February  25,  1016.  The  sewage  was  formerly 
disposed  of  on  a  sewer  farm  of  restricted  area,  following  clarification 
in  an  open  basin-like  septic  tank.  The  bureau  has  approved  of  a 
scheme  of  future  disposal  similar  to  the  one  heretofore  in  use  but 
employing  a  much  larger  acreage  and  utilizing  the  well-recognized 
methods  of  sewage  distribution  to  secure  minimum  offense. 

San  Bernardino.     Inspected  May  25,  1016.     Sewage  is  taken  under 

act  by  the  Delta  Water  Company  for  irrigation  purposes.     The 

cumpai  ;    Infill  and  maintains  an  outfall  sewer  three  miles  long  and  a 

septic  tank  Por  primary  treatment,  disposing  of  the  effluent  on  390  acres 

of  sandy  land      Lasl   winter  floods  damaged  the  system.     During  the 
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repair  work  the  sewage  was  discharged  directly  into  the  Santa  Ana 
River.  During  the  winter  the  sewage  enters  the  river  regularly  when 
the  land  is  water-logged. 

n  Bruno  (Belle  Air  Addition).  Inspected  December  17.  1915. 
The  sewage  was  formerly  disposed  of  in  cesspools  located  within  15 
feet  of  the  water  wells  and  storage  cisterns.  The  cesspools  filled  np 
so  that  proper  flushing  did  not  occur  in  the  sewer  system  and  much 
complaint  resulted.  The  bureau  recommended  construction  of  a  pump- 
ing station,  septic  tank,  and  subirrigation  disposal  in  the  granular 
sandy  flats  below. 

ted  December  IS.  1915.     The  sewage  of  the  city  is 

disposed  of  into  the  upper  end  of  arms  of  sloughs  near  Alviso.  without 

treatment.     Extreme  nuisance  results  in  the  vicinity.     The  last  mile 

or  more  of  outfall,  being  a  buried  flume  construction  made  several 

-  ago,  is  badly  rotted  and  in  need  of  repair.     Cave-ins  are  frequent. 

::ig  the  outfall  to  flood  the  surrounding  territory.     Before  recon- 

"ion  starts  it  will  be  advisable  to  investigate  the  entire  sewage  dis- 
posal problem  and  report  on  methods  suitable  in  the  distant  future. 

v  ■■(■  Luis  Obispo.  Inspected  January  7  and  February  21.  1916.  The 
city  sewage  was  formerly  disposed  of  into  a  small  creek  near  town,  fol- 
lowing passage  through  a  septic  tank.  So-called  contact  beds  provided 
in  the  design  have  been  abandoned.  On  account  of  creek  nuisance 
resulting  in  the  periods  of  low  flow,  an  improved  method  has  been 
sought.  The  bureau  has  proposed  the  utilizing  of  a  rented  sewer  farm 
about  a  half-mile  distant,  utilizing  the  present  septic  tank  for  prelim- 
inary clarification. 

nger.  Inspected  April  6.  1916.  The  city  has  recently  completed 
a  septic  tank  for  treating  its  sewage,  the  effluent  being  disposed  of  onto 
land  along  sloughs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kings  Eiver.  Xo  investiga- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  effect  of  this  sewage  on  the  Kings  River. 

\ta  Barbara.  Inspected  February  21  and  June  6.  1916.  The 
sewa-  harged  in  the  crude  state  through  two  outfalls  into  Santa 

Barbara  Channel  aboi  from  shore  and  opposite  very  popular 

beaches.  The  sew  a  -  Is  float  back  to  shore  and  cause  much  nuisance 
besides  a  danger  to  health.  The  bureau  has  advised  careful  study  of 
the  problem,  indicating  also  possible  means  of  satisfactorily  dealing 
with  the  problem.  Pending  the  completion  of  satisfactory  works,  the 
bureau  has  recommended  the  quarantining  of  the  beach. 

tta  Clara.  Inspected  September  15.  1915.  The  city  sewage  is 
clarified  in  a  septic  tank,  the  effluent  being  disposed  of  by  irrigation  on 
an  alfalfa  field  about  two  miles  distant,  by-passing  a  so-called  contact 
bed  provided  in  the  original  design. 

Inspected  January  17  and  June  7.  1916.  The  ehy 
sewage  is  conveyed  through  a  three-mile  outfall  to  an  Imhoff  tank,  the 
effluent  of  which  is  disposed  of  by  makeshift  irrigation  on  a  farm  hav- 
ing excellently  suited  soil.  The  plant  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  on 
account  of  the  long  length  of  outfall,  which  is  responsible  for  in* 
odor  in  the  tank  influent.  Certain  minor  details  of  the  design  are  also 
in  error,  correction  of  which  has  been  recommended. 
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Santa  Monica.     Inspected  January  10  and  May  21,  1916.     The  sew- 
;  by  one  of  the  few  electrolytic  plants  in  this  country.     On 
the  dates  of  inspection  it  was  not  apparent  that  the  sewage  was  being 
improved  by  the  treatment. 

Santa  Uosa.  Inspected  April  29  and  June  6,  1916.  The  sewage  is 
dispose!  of  in  a  very  crude  fashion.  It  is  first  passed  through  make- 
shift septic  tanks,  passing  thence  into  batteries  of  large  "evaporating 
ponds,"  the  remainder  of  the  sewage  being  allowed  to  seep  away  on 
the  surrounding  city  farm  comprising  about  130  acres.  The  bureau  has 
recommended  that  considerable  data  be  collected  and  the  entire  prob- 
lem studied  witli  a  view  to  revising  the  whole  method  of  handling  the 
sewage. 

Sausalito.  Inspected  February  8  and  June  19,  1916.  On  one  of 
these  inspections  the  clam  beds  in  the  vicinity  were  examined  for  sew- 
age  pollution  and  several  of  them  condemned.  On  the  other  inspection 
a  sanitary  survey  of  the  city  was  made. 

Sebastopol.  Inspected  April  26,  1916.  The  city  sewage  is  passed 
through  a  poorly-operating  septic  tank,  the  effluent  being  disposed  of 
into  lagoons  which  finally  find  their  way  into  the  Russian  River.  No 
nuisance,  however,  seems  to  be  created. 

Sonom-a,  Inspected  February  21,  1916.  The  city  sewage  is  passed 
through  a  septic  tank,  the  effluent  being  disposed  of  onto  a  city  sewer 
farm  of  limited  acreage  and  having  dense  soil.  Considerable  difficulty 
has  resulted  which  has  caused  complaint  from  nearby  landowners. 
The  bureau  has  given  explicit  instructions  on  the  best  mode  of  handling 
the  farm  to  minimize  the  objection,  aimed  principally  at  frequent  orien- 
tation of  flow  followed  by  deep  cultivation. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma  State  Home  for  Feeble-minded).  Inspected  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1916.  A  new  septic  tank  was  recently  completed,  together 
with  facilities  for  treating  the  effluent  with  calcium  hypochlorite. 
Operation  is  now  in  an  experimental  stage. 

South  Pasadena.     Sec  Alhambra. 

St.  Helena.  Inspected  March  10th;  tested  May  2  to  5,  1916.  The 
sewage  was  formerly  disposed  of  into  Napa  Creek,  following  passage 
through  a  septic  tank.  The  bureau  has  ordered  the  discontinuance 
of  sewering  into  Napa  Creek,  suggesting  as  an  alternative  disposal  the 
development  of  land  treatment,  either  on  the  city  sewer  farm  or  onto 
adjacent  farms.  A  test  of  the  plant  indicated  that  all  tanks  were  filled 
with  solids  and  badly  in  need  of  cleaning. 

Stockton.  Inspected  June  30,  1916.  All  the  city  sewage  at  present 
discharges  into  Stockton  Channel,  a  tidal  arm  penetrating  the  center 
of  the  city.  The  arm  is  found  to  act  as  a  vast  settling  basin,  and  only 
a  small  degree  of  pollution  results  in  the  San  Joaquin  River  to  which 
it  is  tributary.  An  unbearable  nuisance,  however,  has  resulted  in  the 
town  for  many  years.  The  city  has  in  contemplation  plans  for  remedy- 
ing this  condition  by  sewering  directly  into  the  river,  following  some 
form  of  treatment.  The  above  inspection  was  preliminary  to  a  deter- 
mination of  tin-  restrictions  which  should  be  imposed  in  order  to  protect 
the  water  supply  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin  and  to  prevent  nuisance  in 
the  river. 
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Tahoe.  Inspected  June  10  and  11,  1916.  The  following  resorts 
were  inspected  and  found  to  be  initiating,  or  to  have  completed,  im- 
provements in  sewage  disposal  as  stipulated  by  the  Board:  Brockway, 
Tahoe  Vista,  Tahoe  Inn,  Tahoe  Tavern,  Homewood,  McKinney's,  Moana 
Villa,  Pomin's,  Emerald  Bay  Camp,  The  Grove,  Al  Tahoe,  Young's 
Hotel  and  Connelly's  Resort.  Uniformly  the  treatment  adopted  is 
clarification  in  a  septic  tank,  either  wood  or  concrete,  followed  by 
i  seepage  disposal  in  inverted  flumes  laid  underground.  The  soil  is 
particularly  loose  and  absorptive. 

Truchee.  Inspected  June  10,  1916.  A  brief  inspection  shows  that 
the  sewage  of  the  sanitary  district,  after  passing  through  a  make- 
shift septic  tank,  finds  its  way  almost  directly  into  the  Truckee  River. 
Sanitary  conditions  about  the  town  are  extremely  bad  and  much  work 
of  a  vigorous  nature  will  be  required  in  the  near  future. 

Ukiah.  Inspected  February  23  and  April  27,  1916.  The  sewage  is 
passed  through  a  septic  tank  which  clarifies  inefficiently  and  is  then 
conveyed  in  an  open  ditch  to  the  Russian  River.  The  bureau  has 
given  the  town  to  understand  that  a  change  of  disposal  must  be  made 
at  least  during  the  summer  months  when  the  river  stage  is  low  and 
has  suggested  the  development  of  land  treatment,  distributing  the 
sewage  by  broad  irrigation  or  by  furrows. 

Universal  City.  Inspected  January  15,  1916.  This  place  represents 
solely  a  moving  picture  enterprise.  The  premises  are  completely 
sewered,  the  sewage  being  pumped  from  a  sump,  following  pipage  ■ 
through  a  septic  tank  followed  by  passage  through  a  rock-filled  tank, 
into  cesspools  in  the  adobe  soil  of  hills  above.  On  account  of  the 
extreme  loading  of  these  cesspools  at  times,  they  frequently  overflow, 
the  sewage  then  finding  its  way  into  the  Los  Angeles  River  above  a 
water  supply  intake  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  city  of  Los 
Angeles  is  endeavoring  to  bring  about  improvement  at  Universal  City 
by  its  own  efforts.  The  bureau  has  recommended  a  high-grade  treat- 
ment plant  consisting  of  an  Imhoff  tank,  sprinkling  filters,  chlorina- 
tion,  the  final  effluent  being  disposed  of  onto  a  sand  bar  along  the 
river.  The  Los  Angeles  city  officials,  skeptical  of  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion which  such  a  plant  would  receive,  are  endeavoring  to  compel  the 
use  of  orchard  land  across  the  river.  In  the  judgment  of  the  bureau, 
there  is  greater  likelihood  of  untreated  sewage  reaching  the  river  from 
this  area  than  by  the  method  proposed. 

Vacaville.  Inspected  June  2,  1916.  The  sewage  is  passed  through 
i  a  septic  tank  which  clarifies  very  ineffectively,  the  effluent  being  utilized 
by  an  adjoining  orchard  or  allowed  to  run  onto  some  waste  land  in  the 
vicinity.     Odors  are  distinctly  noticeable  in  the  vicinity. 

Venice.  Inspected  January  19,  1916.  The  sewage  is  passed  through 
a  septic  tank  situated  in  the  city  yards,  the  effluent  being  disposed  of 
by  pumpage  into  the  ocean  through  a  short  outfall  sewer. 

Walnut  Creek.  Inspected  September  3,  1915.  The  sewer  system  is 
privately  owned  by  the  Burgess  Land  Company  and  was  built  primarily 
to  serve  anticipated  development.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  town 
of  Walnut  Creek  has  connected  with  the  system.  Treatment  works  of 
a  fairly  high  order  are  provided,  consisting  of  a  two-channel  Imhoff 
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tank,  dosiii.tr  tank  and  contael  bed,  the  final  effluent  being  discharged 
into  San  Ramon  Creek.  Expected  connection  with  the  sewer  has  n< 
materialized  and  the  plant  is  approximately  thirty  times  too  lai 
The  attendant  aging  of  sewage  and  lack  of  care  has  resulted  in  eon- 
siderable  nuisance  on  account  of  odors  and  mosquitoes  in  the  vicinity. 
The  contact  bed  has  been  by-passed.  The  entire  works  are  in  a 
ih-plorable  condition. 

Walnut  Grove.  Inspected  December  2,  1915.  The  influx  of  oriental 
labor  to  the  vicinity  has  made  necassary  the  building  of  large  oriental 
quarters  at  this  place.  In  addition  to  sanitary  housing,  a  sewer  system 
lias  been  provided.  In  passing  upon  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  the 
bureau  recommended  the  construction  of  septic  tanks,  the  effluent 
being  pumped  into  the  Sacramento  River  in  one  case  and  into  Snodgrass 
Slough  in  the  other. 

\Y  hi  It  in:  Inspected  March  11,  1916.  The  sewage  is  passed  through 
a  septic  tank  close  to  a  county  road,  the  effluent  being  applied  to  a 
farm  in  the  vicinity.  The  city  has  made  plans  for  remodeling  the  tank 
along  the  two-story  principle,  the  project  receiving  the  tentative  ap- 
proval of  the  bureau. 

Willows.  Inspected  March  28,  1916.  The  sewage  has  been  passed 
through  a  septic  tank,  following  which  it  runs  through  deep  ditches, 
by-passing  a  160-acre  sewer  farm  owned  by  the  city,  onto  marsh  land 
below.  Recent  developments  in  this  vicinity  make  the  nuisance  a 
serious  factor  and  in  all  probability  radical  changes  in  the  disposal 
will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future.  The  development  of  the  rice 
industry  in  this  vicinity  has  caused  the  bureau  to  suggest  a  high 
degree  of  purification  of  the  sewage,  following  which  it  would  form 
an  ideal  irrigating  stream  for  rice  farming. 

Winters.  Inspected  and  tested  May  5  and  6,  1916.  The  sewage  is 
clarified  in  an  Imhoff  tank  of  early  design,  being  entirely  covered  with 
a  concrete  roof.  The  effluent  is  discharged  directly  into  Putah  Creek. 
On  account  of  the  considerable  use  of  this  stream  for  drinking  pur- 
poses by  fruit  pickers  and  others  in  the  vicinity,  the  bureau  has  de- 
manded immediate  discontinuance  of  the  practice,  suggesting  utilization 
of  land  treatment  in  the  vicinity,  if  the  land  can  be  obtained. 

Yountville  (Old  Soldiers'  Home).  Inspected  May  5,  1916.  The 
sewage  of  this  Home,  serving  about  one  thousand  persons,  is  treated  by 
passage  through  a  septic  tank,  preceded  by  a  large  so-called  equalizing 
tank,  intended  to  bring  about  uniform  detention  in  the  septic  tank.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  clarification  is  practically  complete  in  the  equalizing 
tank.  The  original  design  included  also  contact  beds  of  unique  design, 
the  effluent  being  used  for  irrigation  on  alfalfa  and  garden  truck.  The 
contact  bed  has  since  fallen  into  disuse  and  the  septic  tank  effluent  is 
discharged  directly  onto  alfalfa  land.  Recurring  complaints  reaching 
this  office  on  odors  resulted  in  an  investigation.  From  the  testimony 
it  was  not  clear  whether  the  odors  emanated  from  the  sewage  disposal 
or  from  the  decay  of  heavy  algae  growths  in  the  drainage  ways  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  matter  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
plainants to  locate  with  definiteness  the  source  of  the  odor. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  FOODS  AXD  DRUGS. 

By  E.  J.   Lea.   M.S.,  E>ire< 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  herewith  submitted, 
the  fifth  biennial  report  of  this  bureau,  and  covers  the  period  from 
June  o\\  1916. 
nge  in  the  personnel  of  this  bureau  was  made  July  1,  1915. 
M.  E.  Jaffa,  the  pioneer  food  official  in  this  state,  resigned 
ureau,  and  Professor  E.  J.  Lea  was  appointed  to 
d  him. 
inspection   force  was   increased   from  five  men  to  six  men  in 
ugust.  1915. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  2.512  samples  were  analyzed. 
I     -  mpies  were  analyzed  during  the  year  euding  June  30.  1916, 
taking  a  total  of  5.S96  samples  for  the  biennial  period, 
samples  are  classified  as  follows : 


Year  Tear 

ending  ending 

June-  3ft,  June  30. 

1915  1316 


ial  samples- 


1,394 

271 

424 

40 

9-2-2. 

333 


3.3S4 


The  number  of  state  institution  samples  during  the  second  year  of 
le  biennial  period  is  somewhat  less  than  the  number  for  the  first  year 
f  the  period.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  change  has  been  made 
a  of  bids.     Formerly,  each  of  the  fifteen  institutions  sub- 
numerous  samples  with  individual  bids,  but  during  the  last 
E  the  biennial  period  one  set  of  samples  was  submitted  for  all 
by  the  State  Purchasing  Agent,  in  accordance  with  the  new 
"stem  inaugurated  by  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

-    stem   of   examination    of   samples    for   state   institutions,    as 

d  by  the  State  Board  of  Control,  has  resulted  in  great  improve- 

lent  in  the  quality  of  food  and  other  supplies  delivered  to  the  insti- 

Jtions.     It  has  also  resulted  in  a  great  financial  saving  to  the  state. 

-iniples  given  above  includes  very  few  milk  samples. 

State  Dairy  Bureau  in   California   is   charged   with  the 

nforeement  of  the  dairy  laws  of  the  state,  and  all  of  the  larger  cities 

ive  their  own  milk  inspection  departments. 

In  addition  to  cooperating  with  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  State 
'urchasing  Agent,  this  bureau  has  also  cooperated  with  the  State  Fish 
nd  Game  Commission,  state  health  officers  and  the  United  States  Food 
nspection  Laboratory  in  San  Francisco. 

The  work  of  this  bureau  has  been  greatly  increased  owing  to  the 
915  amendment  to  the  cold  storage  act,  which  increased  the  number 
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of  cold  storage  plants  requiring  supervision.     The  work  of  examining 

cold  storage  materials,  which  had  I n  in  storage  for  twelve  months 

in  order  to  determine  their  fitness  for  further  storage  was  also  a  con- 
siderable item. 

The  work  and  efficiency  of  this  bureau  has  been  materially  increased 
by  being  able  to  quarantine  decomposed  food  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. Under  the  provisions  of  the  general  health  laws,  the  S 
Board  of  Health  authorized  this  bureau  to  exercise  the  power  of  quar- 
antine whenever  necessary  to  prevent  the  use  of  decomposed,  filthy  or 
putrid  foods  for  human  consumption. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  more  than  one  million 
pounds  of  decomposed  foods  and  food  products  were  quarantined,  con- 
demned and  destroyed. 


A  mammoth  egg  omelet.  In  this  fire  are  more  than  200,000  frozen  canned 
eggs  and  several  tons  of  fish,  meat  and  chili  peppers,  all  condemned  and 
destroyed  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  destroyed  material  consisted  of  tomat 
products,  such  as  tomato  pulp,  tomato  puree,  and  tomato  catsup  whicl 
was  made  from  decomposed  and  moldy  stock.  This  material  was  en 
tirely  unfit  for  human  consumption.  Other  large  items  were  froze 
egg  meats,  which  were  decomposed  and  rotten,  and  cold  storage  poultry 
Besides  these  materials,  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  foodstuffs  i 
smaller  amounts  were  condemned  and  destroyed;  the  details  appea 
later  in  this  report.  Nearly  all  of  this  material  was  condemned  an 
destroyed  with  the  consent  of  the  owners.  In  some  cases,  howevei 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  prosecutions  in  the  courts  and  obtain  an  orde 
of  destruction  from  the  judge. 

This  bureau  has  cooperated  with  several  commercial  association; 
women's  clubs  and  educational  institutions  by  giving  lectures  on  t& 
particular  features  of  the  food  and  drug  laws  which  were  of  speck 
interest  to  them. 
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The  California  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the  California  Retail 
Grocers  Association,  and  the  California  Master  Bakers  Association 
deserve  special  mention.  These  organizations  stand  for  pure,  whole- 
some food  products  and  they  are  a  great  source  of  assistance  in  enforc- 
ing the  California  food  laws. 

A  number  of  newspapers  in  the  state  assist  the  work  of  this  bureau 
by  publishing  articles  concerning  violations  of  the  food  and  drug  laws. 
Such  publicity  has  a  great  educational  value.  It  aids  honest  dealers, 
and  some  careless  ones,  by  calling  their  attention  to  certain  violations 
they  may  be  committing  themselves.  The  wilful  violators  are  fre- 
quently checked  by  the  publicity,  and  the  information  is  of  value  to  the 
general  public,  as  it  attracts  attention  to  many  articles  which  are  either 
adulterated  or  mislabeled,  thereby  enabling  the  consumer  to  be  more 
discriminating. 

The  courts  of  the  state,  generally  speaking,  render  great  assistance 
to  this  bureau.     A  large  majority  of  our  cases  which  were  tried  in  court 


Five  drays  were  required  to  haul  the  condemned  foods,  most  of  which  consisted 
of  decomposed  frozen  eggs,  to  an  abandoned  stone  quarry,  where  thev  were 
burned. 

resulted  in  conviction,  although  many  of  the  dealers  were  placed  on 
probation.  In  some  localities,  however,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
get  a  conviction  on  any  kind  of  a  charge.  Political  influence  is  usually 
responsible  in  such  cases. 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-one  cases  were  referred  to  district  attorneys 
for  prosecution  in  the  courts,  during  this  biennial  period.  About  90 
per  cent  of  these  cases  resulted  in  conviction;  jail  sentences  were 
imposed  in  four  cases.  The  court  cases  and  fines  for  the  two  years 
are  as  follows: 


Cases  referred  to   district   attorneys. 

Fiiii's   imposed  

Imprisonments  

10—26023 


Year 

ending 

June  30, 

1915 


Year 

ending 

June  30, 

191G 


30 

$170  00 


461 
$6,021  00 

4 
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During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
devoted  to  sanitary  inspections.  This  work  is  exceedingly  important. 
Many  food  producing  establishments  were  found  that  were  entirely 
unfit  for  the  production  or  dispensing  of  food  materials.  In  several 
3  it  was  necessary  to  quarantine  the  establishments  until  they  could 
be  put  in  a  sanitary  condition.  This  feature  of  the  work  requires  a 
large  number  of  inspectors,  and  in  order  to  get  good  results  it  has 
often  been  necessary  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  health  officers  and 
local  inspectors  in  the  different  cities. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  noted  in  the  quality  and  labeling  of 
both  food  and  drug  products  in  this  state.  The  majority  of  dealers 
need  only  to  have  defects  called  to  their  attention  in  order  to  bring 
about  satisfactory  results.     There  are  always  a  certain  number,  how- 


In  addition  to  17,000  dozen  spoiled  eggs,  there  were  10,000  pounds  of  decomposed 
fish,  and  5,000  pounds  of  catsup  and  chili  peppers  destroyed  by  this  fire. 

ever,  who  try  to  evade  the  food  and  drug  laws,  and  because  of  these  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  field  well  covered  by  inspectors  at  all  times. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  perishable  goods,  such  as  meats, 
vegetables,  condiments,  fruit,  etc.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  many 
people  are  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  selling  unfit  food. 

The  six  inspectors  of  this  bureau  have  done  excellent  work  so  far 
as  they  have  gone,  but  in  order  to  adequately  cover  a  state  of  this  size 
a  much  larger  force  will  be  required. 
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OFFICIAL   SAMPLES— FOODS  AND   FOOD   PRODUCTS   FOR  THE   FISCAL 
YEARS   ENDING  JUNE  30,  1915,  AND  JUNE  30,  1916. 

Baking  Powder. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

22  samples  legal.  None  illegal.  Total  22. 

There  is  no  definite  standard  for  baking  powder  in   California.     These  samples 

ranged  in  available  carbon  dioxide  from  10  to  13  per  cent.     Many  of  the  samples 

were  analyzed  for  the  presence  of  arsenic,  but  none  were  found  to  contain  more 

than  the  slightest  trace  of  this  material. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

2  samples  legal.  None  illegal.  Total  2. 
The  two  samples  of  baking  powder  analyzed  were  normal   products,   containing 

more  than  10  per  cent  carbon  dioxide. 

Beverages. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

40  samples  legal.  1G  samples  illegal.  Total  5G. 

These  samples  included  23  brands  of  soda  waters,  ciders,  ginger  ales,  fruit  juices, 

etc.     The   principal   violations   consisted   in    the   use   of    artificial    flavors,    artificial 

colors,  and  preservatives,  without  properly  declaring  such  facts  on  the  labels.     Very 

few  nonpermissible  colors  were  found.     The  iron  beer  samples  contained  practically 

no  iron.     The  apple  cider  samples   were  largely  imitation   products  and   contained 

practically  no  apple  juice.     The  same  is  true  of  orangeade. 

Nearly  all  of  the  so-called  orangeade  on  sale  in  this  state  is  made  from  water, 
citric  or  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  orange  extract,  coal  tar  color  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
preservative.  Orangeade  should  consist  of  orange  juice,  sugar  and  water,  with 
more  or  less  orange  peel  for  flavoring.  If  other  materials  are  used,  the  product 
should  be  labeled  "imitation  orangeade." 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
21  samples  legal.  35  samples  illegal.  Total  56. 

The  comments  made  on  the  above  samples  of  beverages  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1915,  apply  to  these  samples  as  well. 

Butter. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

3  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  4. 
The  illegal  sample  was  rancid  and  under  weight. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

2  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 
The  2  illegal  samples  were  rancid  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Bread. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

3  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  4. 
The  illegal  sample  of  bread  was  labeled,   "Butter  Bread,  Pure  Creamery  Butter 

Used,"  when  in  fact  the  sample  contained  only  a  mere  trace  of  butter.     The  short- 
ening consisted  largely  of  cottonseed  products. 

Cereals. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
8  samples  legal.  None  illegal.  Total  8. 

These  samples  consisted  of  oat,  wheat  and  corn  preparations,  which  were  true 
to  name  and  in  good  condition. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

4  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  8. 
One  of  the  illegal  samples  was  infested  with  insects  and  one  was  falsely  labeled. 
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fear  ending  June  30,  1915. 

No  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

This  sample  of  cottage  cheese  was  deficient  in  butter  fat.     The  label  stated  that 

the  product    was  enriched   with   pure  cream,    whereas   the  sample  contained   only  a 

Blight  trace  of  cream. 

Year  ending  June  30,   1910. 
2  samples  legal.  3  samples  illegal.  Total   5. 

Two  of  th<'  illegal  samples  were  cottage  cheese,  labeled  to  indicate  that  they  wem 
enriched  with  pure  cream,  when  in  fact  only  a  mere  trace  of  cream  was  present. 
One  sample  of  California  cheese  was  deficient  in  butter  fat 

Chocolate. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
1  sample  legal.  3  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

Three  <>i'  these  samples  were  either  powdered  cocoa  or  sweetened  powdered  cocoa 
w  hich   were  sold  as  chocolate. 

Year  ending  June  30,  191G. 
1  gample  legal.  I  samples  illegal.  Total  .". 

These  4  illegal  samples  were  deficient  in  chocolate  fat. 

Cocoa. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
No  samples  legal.  6  samples  illegal.  Total  t>. 

All  of  these  samples  contained  excessive  mineral  matter,  due  to  processing. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

1  sample   legal.  No  samples  illegal.  Total   1. 

Coffee. 
Year  ending  June  30,  191.",. 

7  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  9. 
Tie-   two   illegal   samples   were  adulterated  with   chicory  and   roasted   cereals. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

2  samples  legal.  5  samples  illegal.  Total  7. 
The  five  illegal  samples  were  adulterated  either  with  chicory  or  cereal,  or  both. 

Coffee  Substitute. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
No    samples    legal.  1    sample    illegal.  Total    "1. 

The  label  on  this  sample  contained  false  and  misleading  statements. 

Colors. 
Y'ear  ending  June  30,  1915. 

8  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  9. 
The  illegal  sample  contained  nonpermissible  coal-tar  color. 

Condiments. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
35  samples  legal.  23  samples   illegal.  Total   58. 

These  samples  were  classified  as  follows  : 
l    Horseradish,  legal. 
1  Olives  and  pimento,  legal. 

1    Chili  powder,  adulterated  with  foreign  material. 
•J   Prepared   mustard,   artificially   colored   with   turmeric. 
1    Sweet  pickles,  containing  preservatives  not  declared  on  the  label. 
:;  Sweet  pickles,  legal. 
1  Plain  pickles,  legal. 
1  Pickled  cauliflower,  legal. 

1  Kelish,  containing  a  prohibited  preservative — salicylic  acid. 
1  Relish,  containing   turmeric  not  declared. 
1  Relish,  containing  benzoate  of  soda,  not  declared. 
4  Relish,  legal. 
1  Salad  dressing,  legal. 
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1  Worcestershire  sauce,  containing  excessive  mold. 

1   Worcestershire  sauce,  containing  benzoate  of  soda  not  declared  on  label. 

5  Worcestershire  sauce,  legal. 
13  Tomato  catsup,    containing   benzoate    of   soda,    which    was    not   declared    on 

label. 
17  Tomato  sauce,  legal. 

1  Tomato  puree,  containing  excessive  mold. 

1  Tomato  puree,  legal. 

Year  ending  June  30,  191 G. 
47  samples  legal.  2G6  samples   illegal.  Total  313. 

These  samples  were  classified  as  follows  : 

2  Chowchow,  legal. 
2  Chowchow,  illegal. 
1  Chutney,  legal. 

1    Horseradish,  legal. 
1  Miscellaneous,  illegal. 

1  Prepared  mustard,  legal. 
9  Prepared  mustard,  illegal. 

2  Piccalilli,  illegal. 

2  Sweet  pickles,  legal. 

3  Sweet  pickles,  illegal. 

3  Sour  pickles,  legal. 
15  Sour  pickles,  illegal. 

9  Relish,  legal. 

2  Relish,  illegal. 

5   Miscellaneous  sauce,  legal. 

5  Miscellaneous  sauce,  illegal. 

4  Worcestershire  sauce,  legal. 
2  Worcestershire  sauce,  illegal. 

5  Tomato  catsup,  legal. 
124  Tomato  catsup,  illegal. 

9  Tomato  mixture,  illegal. 
2  Tomato  puree,  legal. 

6  Tomato  puree,  illegal. 

7  Tomato  pulp,  legal. 
73  Tomato  pulp,  illegal. 

2  Tomato  conserva,  illegal. 
1  Capers,  legal. 
7  Capers,  illegal. 
1  Onions,  legal. 
4  Onions,  illegal. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  above  condiments  were  adulterated  because 
they  consisted  in  whole  or  in  part  of  decomposed  and  filthy  vegetable  substance. 
The  tomato  products  and  some  of  the  other  materials  contained  excessive  bacteria, 
yeast,  spores  and  mold.  In  some  instances  benzoate  of  soda  was  used  without  being 
declared  on  the  label,  as  required  by  law.  The  prepared  mustard  samples  contained 
turmeric  as  a  coloring  matter  and  were  adulterated  with  cereals.  Many  of  the  sour 
pickles  were  decomposed  and  unfit  for  human  consumption.  The  Worcestershire 
sauce  samples  represented  two  large  vats  which  contained  much  filth,  such  as  dead 
flies  and  gnats,  dust  and  dirt.  These  vats  contained  sufficient  material  to  fill 
.'!!!. i KX)  bottles.  It  was  all  condemned  and  emptied  into  the  sewer.  The  conserva 
samples  were  made  by  condensing  tomato  pulp  which  was  badly  decomposed.  The 
onion  samples  represented  several  barrels  of  pickled  onions  which  were  rotten  and 
unfit  for  human  consumption.  More  than  2,000  barrels  of  tomato  pulp,  tomato  puree 
and  tomato  catsup  were  condemned  and  destroyed  under  the  supervision  of  this 
bureau  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Confectionery. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

42  samples   legal.  3  samples   illegal.  Total   45. 

These  violations  consisted  of  the  use  of  coal  tar  colors  to  imitate  natural  prod- 
nets,  and  paraffin  in  chewing  candy. 

Year  ending  June  30,  191G. 

19  samples  legal.  G  samples  illegal.  Total  25. 

These  violations  consisted  of  the  use  of  artificial  colors  to  imitate  natural 
products;  glucose  and  brown  sugars  substituted  for  maple  candy;  paraffin  in  chew- 
ing candy,  and  spirituous  liquor  in  chocolate  candy. 

Com. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
5  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  6. 

The  illegal  sample  coutained  added  cornstarch. 
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Total  1. 
to  consist 


Corn. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
amples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

The  illegal  samples  contained  added  cornstarch. 

Cream. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1015. 
1  sample  legal.  Total  1. 

Eggs. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
No  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  ±< 

This  sample  was  sold  as  fresh  eggs  and  upon  examination  was  found 
of  stale  and  partially  decomposed  eggs. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
1.",  samples  legal.  143  samples  illegal.  Total  158. 

The  egg  samples  consisted  of  eggs  in  the  shell,  and  frozen  egg  meats.  In  nearly 
all  easfs  of  shell  eggs,  they  were  sold  as  fresh  eggs  and  upon  examination  were 
found  to  consist  of  stale,  decomposed  or  rotten  eggs.  In  some  instances  as  high 
as  four  or  five  in  a  dozen  were  rotten  and  in  many  cases  from  one  to  three  in  a 
dozen  were  rotten.  Many  dealers  mixed  storage  and  held  eggs  with  fresh  eggs 
while  others  sold  cold  storage  and  held  eggs  for  fresh  eggs  without  any  fresh  stock. 

The  samples  of  frozen  egg  meats  were  decomposed,  moldy  or  rotten  and  repre- 
sented over  65,000  pounds  of  this  product.  More  than  a  dozen  different  dealers 
were  involved.  Two  parties  in  Los  Angeles  made  a  business  of  buying  cull  eggs 
from  commission  houses  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  case.  These  eggs  were 
broken  into  tin  cans  and  frozen,  after  which  they  were  sold  to  a  certain  class  of 
bakers  for  pastry,  etc.  Some  of  the  larger  lots  of  these  eggs  came  from  China  in 
the  shell.  They  were  held  in  San  Francisco  in  cold  storage  for  many  months,  at 
which  time  a  large  percentage  of  them  had  spoiled.  The  eggs  were  then  broken 
into  tin  cans  and  frozen,  and  were  calculated  to  be  used  for  bakers'  trade.  These 
frozen  eggs  were  all  condemned  and  destroyed.  In  one  instance  more  than  20.000 
pounds  were  burned  at  one  time,  and  it  required  one  cord  of  wood  and  forty  gallons 
of  coal  oil  to  accomplish  this  work.  This  fire  also  contained  several  tons  of  chili 
peppers  and  several  tons  of  fish  which  were  ready  for  destruction  at  the  same  time. 
In  addition  to  the  65,000  pounds  of  frozen  egg  meats  mentioned  above  there  are 
♦n.700  pounds  being  held  pending  court  action. 

Egg   Substitutes. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
Xo  samples  legal.  4  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

These  samples  were  preparations  of  starch  and  gelatine  artificially  colored  with 
coal  tar  dye. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

1   sample   legal.  7   samples   illegal.  Total   S. 

The  illegal  samples  were  various  mixtures  of  starch,  gelatin,  sugar,  coal  tar  color 

.iinl  soap  bark  preparations.     They  were  represented  and  sold  as  being  fully  equal 

in  eggs.     In   no  case  did   these  adulterated  samples  have  the  properties  of  eggs  or 

ill-'  nutritive  value  of  eggs. 

y-.'.i 'tracts. 


Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
29  samples  legal.  44  samples  illegal. 

These  samples  are  as  follows  : 


Total  73. 


Extract 

Legal 

Illegal 

Total 

Lemon  _.  . 

22                   IS 

ID 
1 

Wild   cherry   

1 

Banana .. 

2 
6 
1 
4 
4 
2 

Jamaica   ginger 

2 

8 

Peppermint 

1 

4 
4 
2 
9 
2 

Pineapple   

Raspberry   flavoring 

Strawberry    flavor   

Vanilla  

4 

5 
2 

Vanillla  substitute 
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The  illegal  lemon  extracts  were  largely  deficient  in  lemon  oil.  Many  samples  con- 
tained less  than  1-10  per  cent.  The  banana  extracts  were  artificially  flavored  and 
colored.  Some  of  the  illegal  Jamacia  ginger  extracts  were  deficient  in  alcohol,  some 
deficient  in  total  solids,  while  in  others  the  percentage  of  total  solids  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  water  varied  materially  from  the  requirements.  The  peppermint 
extract  was  deficient  in  peppermint  oil.  The  pineapple  extracts  were  flavored  and 
colored.  The  strawberry  extracts  were  artificially  flavored  and  colored.  The  illegal 
vanilla  extracts  contained  coumarin,  added  vanilla  and  artificial  coloring.  The 
vanilla  substitutes  were  mislabeled,  because  the  word  "substitute"  was  in  such  small 
and  indistinct  type  that  it  could  not  be  easily  read. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
20  samples  legal.  30  samples  illegal.  Total  50. 

These  samples  are  as  follows : 


Legal 


Illegal 


Ginger    [ -  3  3 

Lomon   I  11 

Maple  - j 

Miscellaneous    J  1    

Oi'  of  pineapple ' 1  1  1 

Orange    :  1    1 

Peppermint    2  5  7 

Raspberry    1  1 

Strawberry    1  1 

Vanilla    4 

Imitation   vanilla   1 


In  general,  the  comments  made  on  the  extract  samples  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1015,  apply  to  these  samples. 

Fish. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

7  samples   legal.  4   samples    illegal.  Total    11. 
The  illegal  samples  were  all  salmon ;  three  samples  were  mislabeled  as  to  variety 

and  the  other  sample  was  decomposed. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
4  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  ."». 

The  illegal  sample  consisted  of  dried  shrimps  which  were  decomposed  and  filthy. 

Flour. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
6  samples   legal.  1  sample   illegal.  Total   7. 

The  illegal  sample  was  damaged  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

8  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  10. 
The  illegal  samples  were  moldy  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Fruits. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
11  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  13. 

The  two  illegal  samples  were  canned  peaches,  which  contained  excessive  tin. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
6  samples  legal.  6  samples  illegal.  Total  12. 

Two  of  the  illegal  samples  were  canned  apples,  short  in  weight :  1  sample  of 
figs  was  decomposed  and  unfit  for  human  consumption.  Three  samples  of  seeded 
raisins  were  decomposed,  filthy  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Gelatin. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

0  samples  legal.  Total   6. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

1  sample  legal.  Total  1. 
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Total 


Total  30. 
fat  ranged  from 


Total   10. 


Honey. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1010. 
samples  legal. 

Ice  Cream. 

Sear  ending  June  30,  1015. 
I'T  samples  legal.  12  samples  illegal. 

The   illegal   samples  were  deficient   in   butter  fat.     The   butter 
•!  per  cent  to  14  per  cent. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1016. 
14  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal. 

The  illegal  samples  were  deficient  in  butter  fat. 

Jams  and  Jellies. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1015. 
2  samples  legal.  3  samples  illegal.  Total 

Two  of  the  illegal  samples  wore  glucose  jellies  containing  artificial  coloring  :in<l 
flavoring,  which  were  sold  as  genuine  jelly.  One  sample  labeled  strawberry  jelly 
was  made  largely  from  apple  stock. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1016. 
4  samples  legal.  5  samples  illegal.  Total  0. 

The  illegal  samples  contained  coal  tar  color,  artificial  flavor  and  were  made  I 
from   apple   stock   instead   of  currant,   raspberry  and   strawberry,   as   was   indie: 
on  the  labels. 

Lard. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1016. 

Total  3. 
Liquors. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1015. 

13  samples  illegal.  Total   10. 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  seven  samples  of  absinthe,  the  sale  of  which  is 
prohibited  in  California;  two  samples  of  beer,  the  labels  on  which  were  incorrect 
as  to  the  kind  of  beer  and  place  of  manufacture;  three  samples  of  Creme  de  Menthe, 
containing  a  prohibited  coal  tar  color,  and  one  sample  of  wine  labeled  Orange  Wine 
which  was  adulterated  with  a  sugar  and  grape  wine. 


3  samples  legal. 


6  samples  legal. 


Year  ending  June  30,  1016. 

17  samples  legal.  58  samples  illegal. 

These  samples  are  classified  as  follows: 


Total  75. 


Liquor 

Legal 

Illegal 

Total  1 

1 

6 
3 

9 

27 
11 

1 
2 

6 

3 

2 
5 
3 

11 

din     

32 

14 

Whiskey 

1 

5 

1 

7 

1 

The  five  illegal  beer  samples  were  mislabeled  as  to  variety  and  the  place  of  manu- 
facture. The  three  brandy  samples  were  adulterated  with  water.  Eight  of  the 
illegal  cordials  were  sold  as  blackberry  cordials,  but  in  fact  were  largely  mixtures  of 
wines  which  were  flavored  and  sweetened.  In  some  cases  blackberry  juice  was  used 
bin  the  product  did  not  conform  to  the  standard  given  in  the  National  Formulary. 
Mi  -i  of  the  illegal  gin  samples  consisted  of  cheap  inferior  bulk  gin  which  had  been 
placed  i  genuine  imported  gin  bottles,  of  various  high  grade  brands.  Eleven  samples 
of  cheap  inferior  vermouth  had  been  placed  in  imported  vermouth  bottles  and  sold 
as  the  genuine  imported  article.  One  sample  of  Whiskey  was  adulterated  with  water. 
Two  samples  ,-     wine  were  diseased  wines,  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
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No  samples  legal. 


Macaroons. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
5  samples  illegal. 


Total  5. 


These  samples  were   all   adulterated   with   wheat  flour,   some   of   them   containing 
high  as  75  per  cent  of  flour. 

Meat  and  Meat  Products. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
47  samples  legal.  27.  samples  illegal.  Total  74. 

these  samples  are  classified  as  follows: 


Legal 


bopped  meat   

ork    sausage   

ausage,  frankfurter,  pork,  beef 
face  meat  


The  23  samples  of  chopped  meat  contained  a  preservative  which  is  prohibited  in 
leats,  namely,  sodium  sulphite.  Three  samples  of  pork  sausage  also  contained 
Ddium  sulphite.  One  sample  of  frankfurter  sausage  contained  coal  tar  dye  in  the 
leat. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 


138  samples  legal.  110  samples  illegal. 

These  samples  are  classified  as  follows  : 


Total   24S. 


Legal 


Ihopped  meat  and  hamburger 82 

tankfurtcr  sausage  I  23 

'ork   sausage   33 


147 
52 
49 


The  G5  illegal  samples  of  chopped  meat  contained  the  preservative,  sodium  sulphite, 
?hieh  is  prohibited1  in  meats.  Twenty-nine  samples  of  frankfurter  sausage  con- 
ained  added  cereal,  which  was  not  declared.  Sixteen  samples  of  pork  sausage  were 
dulterated  either  with  sodium  sulphite,  cereals,  or  both. 

Milk. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

6  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total   8. 

i    One  sample  of  milk  had  been  watered  and  one  sample  was  labeled  as  tuberculin 
ested,  when  in  fact  it  was  not  entitled  to  such  distinction. 

Milk    (Evaporated). 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
94  samples  legal.  50  samples  illegal.  Total   144. 

The  illegal  samples  were  all  below  the  required  standards,  either  for  solids  or 
or  fat. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

7  samples  legal.  8  samples  illegal.  Total  15. 

Six  of  the  legal  samples  were  condensed  skimmed  milks  which  contained  exces- 
ive  bacteria.  Some  of  these  samples  contained  as  high  as  30,000,000  streptococci 
oer  cc.  and  SO.000,000  other  bacteria.  These  samples  were  labeled  Tulip  Brand 
tondensed  Skimmed  Milk.  Two  samples  of  condensed  milk  were  below  the  standard 
n  solids. 


11—26023 
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Nuts. 
Year  ending  June  30,   1916. 
No  samples  legal.  4  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

Throe  of  these  samples  were  walnut  meats  and  consisted  of  rancid,  decomposed, 
insect-infested  material.  The  other  sample  was  walnuts,  in  the  shell,  of  the  same 
quality.  Tw<>  thousand  one  hundred  seventy-five  pounds  of  nut  meats  were  con- 
demned and  destroyed. 

Otis   (Edible). 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

1  sample  illegal.  Total  8. 

was   labeled   pure   olive   oil,   whereas   it  consisted   largely   of 


7  samples  legal. 
The    illegal    sample 
cottonseed  oil. 


5  samples  legal. 


10  samples  legal. 
5  samples  legal. 


Year  ending  June  30,  191G. 

1  sample  illegal.  Total  G. 

The  illegal  sample  contained  cottonseed  oil,  which  had  been  substituted  for 
olive  oil. 

Olives. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Total  10. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1910. 

2  samples  illegal.  Total  7. 

The  two  illegal  samples  were  decomposed  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Pastes. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

1  sample  legal.  10  samples  illegal.  Total  11. 

The  illegal   samples   were  all  sold  as  egg  noodles.     Some  of  them   contained   no 

eggs   at   all    and    others   contained   less   than    the   amount   of  eggs    required   by    the 

standard. 

Year  ending  June  30,  191G. 

33  samples  legal.  33  samples  illegal.  Total  66. 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  largely  of  egg  noodles,  the  majority  of  which  con- 
tained practically  no  eggs  at  all.  Some  samples  did  contain  eggs,  but  less  than 
required  by  the  standard.  Two  samples  of  vermicelli  were  infested  with  insects 
and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Pastry. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
5  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total   7. 

The  two  illegal  samples  were  cake.  The  labels  stated  that  they  were  made  with 
pure  butter,  when  in  fact  no  butter  was  used. 

Pastry   Fillers. 
Y'ear  ending  June  30,  191". 
No  samples  legal.  4  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

The  labels  on  these  samples  contained  statements  which  were  false  and  misleading. 

Y'ear  ending  June  30,  1916. 

1  sample  legal.  3  samples   illegal.  Total  4. 

The  illegal  samples  contained  misleading  and  deceptive  statements  on   the  labels. 

The  labels   indicated    that   the   products   possessed   the   properties  of  eggs,   when   in 

fact  the  samples  consisted  largely  of  starch,  gelatine,  sugar,  soapbark   preparations, 

and  coal  tar  color. 

Rice. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

5  samples  legal.  No  samples  illegal.  Total   .". 

Salt. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1910. 
No  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

The  label  indicated  that  the  salt  was  the  purest  and  best  on  earth,  but  upon 
analysis  ibis   sample  was  found  to  contain  0.2  per  cent  of  sodium  sulfate. 
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Saltpeter. 
Year  ending  June  30,   1916. 
No  samples   legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total   1. 

This  sample  was  analyzed  and  found  to  consist  of  Chili  saltpeter. 

Sirup* — Table. 
Year  ending  June  30,  191."). 

4  samples  legal.  7  samples  illegal.  Total   11. 
The   illegal   samples  consisted   of  sirups   sold   as   maple.     Most   of   these  samples 

consisted  entirely  of  cane  sirup  or  cane  and  glucose  sirup. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
3  samples  legal.  8  samples   illegal.  Total   11. 

The  illegal  samples  in  all  cases  consisted  of  cane  or  cane  and  glucose  sirup  sold 
as  maple. 

Sirups — Soda   Water. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

5  samples  legal.  49  samples  illegal.  Total  54. 
The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  sirups  labeled  Cherry.  Creme  de  Menthe,  Banana. 

Orange,  Lemon,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry.     These  samples  were  either  artificially 
colored,  artificially  flavored,  or  both,  without  properly  declaring  these  facts. 

Soups. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1910. 

1  sample  legal.  No  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

Spices. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
71  samples  legal.  9  samples  illegal.  Total  SO. 

The  illegal  samples  were  as  follows :  Four  cinnamon,  consisting  of  weak  and 
exhausted  material :  two  cloves,  consisting  of  old,  exhausted  material ;  one  niac^, 
consisting  of  Bombay  mace,  an  inferior,  worthless  variety,  substituted  for  tru? 
mace ;  one  mustard,  consisting  of  old,  exhausted  material,  and  one  nutmeg,  adul- 
terated with  mustard  hulls  and  pepper  refuse. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
29  samples  legal.  24  samples  illegal.  Total  53. 

The  illegal  spices  were  as  follows :  Four  allspice,  consisting  of  weak,  exhausted 
material ;  one  red  pepper,  infested  with  mold  and  insects  ;  two  cinnamon,  consisting 
of  weak,  exhausted  material ;  four  cloves,  adulterated  with  foreign  tissue,  excessive 
clove  stems,  etc. ;  one  ginger,  consisting  of  inferior,  exhausted  material ;  three  mace, 
consisting  of  Bombay  mace,  an  inferior,  worthless  variety,  substituted  for  true 
mace ;  eight  mustard,  some  adulterated  with  cereals  and  colored  with  turmeric,  and 
others  infested  with  insects. 

Sugar. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
10  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total   11. 

The  illegal  sample  was  labeled  maple  sugar,  when  in  fact  it  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  brown  cane  sugar. 

Year  ending  June  30.  1916. 
1  sample  legal.  No  sample  illegal.  Total   1. 

Vegetable*    (Dried  and   Canned). 

Year  ending  June  30.  1915. 

5  samples  legal.  28  samples  illegal.  Total  33. 

The   illegal    samples   were   as   follows:  One   sample   of   canned    beans,    containing 

copper  sulphate,  the  use  of  which  is  prohibited  in  foods;  one  sample  of  canned  beans, 

labeled  stringless  beans  ;   this  can  contained  excessive  tough  strings ;  2S  samples  of 

canned  peas,  containing  copper  sulphate,  which  is  prohibited  in  foods. 
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ml. 

Year  ending  Juno  30,  1916. 
gaL  mples  illegal-.  Total  10. 

[legal  samples  were  as  follows:  One  sample  of  string  beans,  colored  with 
copper  Bulphate;  one  sample  of  canned  hominy,  decomposed  and  unfit  for  human 
consumption;  three  samples  of  canned  peas,  containing  copper  sulphate,  the  use  of 
which  is  prohibited  in  foods;  two  samples  of  tomatoes,  consisting  of  decomposed 
and  filthy  material,  unfit   for  human   consumption. 

Vinegar. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

53  samples  legal.  22  samples  illegal.  Total  75. 

The  illegal   samples   were   nearly  all  labeled  cider  vinegar.     Many   of  thee 

aisted  of  cheap,  distilled  vinegar  artificially  colored,  while  others  consisted  of  cider 

gar  adulterated  with  water.     In  some  cases  the  vinegar  had  been  diluted  to  4 

•  nt  acetic  strength,  without  declaring  this  fact  on  the  label,  as  required. 

Year   ending  June   30.   191G. 
27  samples  legal.  15  samples  illegal.  Total  42. 

The  illegal  samples  were  all  sold  as  cider  vinegar,  either  made  from  diluted 
acetic  acid  with  artificial  coloring,  or  vinegar  which  had  been  adulterated  with  water. 

Water. 

Year  ending   June   30,    1915. 

1  sample  legal.  No  sample  illegal.  Total   1. 

Year  ending  June  30,   1916. 
No  sample  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

This  sample  was  so-called  mineral  water  labeled  "New  Life  Mineral  Water,"  and 
represented  as  a  very  pure  article.  Analysis  showed  the  presence  of  excessive 
1'..  coli,  which  rendered  the  water  unfit  for  drinking  purposes. 

FOOD    AND    FOOD    PRODUCTS— UNOFFICIAL   SAMPLES. 

Year  ending   June  30,   1915. 

98  samples  legal.  13  samples  illegal.  Total  111. 

Twenty-two   of   these   unofficial   samples   were   baking   powders   analyzed   for   the 

presence  of  arsenic.     These  samples  were  found  to  be  remarkably  free  from  arsenic, 

only  a  few  samples  showing  even  the  smallest  trace. 

Twenty  samples  of  water  were  analyzed  chemically  for  health  officers  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  The  total  mineral  salts  in  these  samples  were  not  excessive, 
although  one  sample  from  Huntington  Park  contained  considerable  magnesium 
sulphate.  Six  samples  of  water  were  analyzed  for  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 
Pour  of  these  samples  were  taken  from  the  Salinas  River  and  two  of  them  con- 
tained hydrogen  sulphide  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  detrimental  to  fish. 
The  other  samples  are  tabulated  later  in  this  report. 

Year  ending  June  30,   1916. 
196  samples  legal.  229  samples  illegal.  Total  424. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  unofficial  samples  of  condiments  were  analyzed 
and  58  passed;  166  were  decomposed,  filthy  and  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
These  samples  were  taken  from  large  stocks  of  goods  in  possession  of  certain  fac- 
tories. These  samples  represent  large  lots  of  tomato  products  and  other  condiments 
which  were  quarantined  and  which  the  owners  were  required  to  carefully  sort. 
The  had  material  was  condemned  and  destroyed  before  the  edible  material  could 
be  used.  These  condiments  include  tomato  pulp,  tomato  catsup,  Worcestershire 
sauce,  sweet  and  sour  pickles,  pickled   onions,   olives,   chowchow.   and  sauces. 

The  26  samples  of  flour  represent  two  cargoes  of  damaged  flour  which  became 
moldy.  Most  of  this  flour  was  suitable  for  use  after  rebolting.  Certain  small  lots 
were  not  suitable  for  human  consumption.     These  lots  were  sold  for  hog  feed. 

The  other  unofficial  samples  are  listed  later  in  this  report. 
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DRUGS— OFFICIAL. 
For  the  Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30.  1915  and  June  30,  1916. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  3S0  official  samples  of  drugs  were 
analyzed;  IIS  of  these  were  passed,  and  262  were  illegal. 

I  mring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1910,  271  official  samples  were  analyzed; 
1lM  samples  were  passed  and  147  were  illegal. 

The  drug  stores  throughout  the  state  have  very  largely  eliminated  mislabeled 
patents,  and  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  their  stocks  are  in  excellent  con- 
dition. There  are  still  some  druggists,  however,  who  are  careless  in  making  prep- 
arations, and  some  who  buy  supplies  without  a  guaranty.  Many  druggists  might 
have  avoided  prosecution  had  they  taken  the  simple  precaution  of  obtaining  guaran- 
ties for  all  supplies  they  purchase. 

The  official  drug  samples  for  the  biennial  period  are  as  follows  : 

Ammonia,  Aromatic  Spirits  of. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

16  samples  legal.  127  samples  illegal.  Total  143. 

Year  ending  June   30,   1916. 
:;  samples  legal.  12  samples  illegal.  Total   15. 

These  samples  ranged  from  slightly  above  standard  to  SO  per  cent  below  standard 
gtrength.  The  samples  classed  as  illegal  were  all  more  than  30  per  cent  below 
the  required  standard. 

Experiments  in  this  laboratory  show  that  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  can  be 
kept  one  year  with  a  loss  of  only  5.5  per  cent  of  its  original  strength.  A  five-pint 
bottle  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  was  prepared  on  September  14,  1914.  This 
bottle  was  kept  in  the  laboratory  at  ordinary  room  temperature  and  opened  each 
week  during  one  year,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  samples  for  analysis.  On  October 
1,  1915,  the  sample  had  lost  only  5.5  per  cent  of  its  original  strength.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  on  other  samples. 

Many  druggists  have  complained  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  aromatic  spirits 
of  ammonia  so  that  it  will  keep.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  druggists  do 
make  this  preparation,  which  keeps  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  and  results 
of  experiments  in  this  laboratory  and  elsewhere  show  conclusively  that  this  prep- 
aration can  be  made  and  kept  in  a  practical  way  if  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  ingredients,  and  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  carefully  carried   out. 

Arnica. 

Year  ending  June  30.  1915. 

3  samples  legal.  No  sample  illegal.  Total  3. 

Asafoctida  Po. 

Year  ending  June  30.  1915. 
No  sample  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

This  sample  was  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  excessive  mineral  matter  as  a 
make-weight. 

Aspirin. 

Year  ending  June  30,   1916. 
67  samples  legal.  43  samples  illegal.  Total  110. 

The  illegal  aspirin  samples  were  composed  of  various  mixtures  of  starch,  milk, 
sugar  and  tartaric  acid.  Some  of  these  illegal  samples,  in  the  form  of  tablets, 
contained  genuine  aspirin  but  were  short  in  weight  owing  to  the  use  of  excessive 
filler.  The  majority  of  the  samples,  however,  contained  very  little,  or  no,  aspirin 
at  all.  Some  of  the  supplies  of  this  fake  aspirin  were  shipped  into  this  state  from 
Indianapolis,  usually  by  express,  in  unlabeled  packages.  Many  dealers  were  convicted 
and  fined  for  selling  this  adulterated  drug. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Levin  of  Los  Angeles  was  charged  with  selling  fake  aspirin  to  three 
druggists  in  San  Jose.  One  case  was  tried  and  Mr.  Levin  was  convicted  by  a  jury. 
The  defendant  was  fined  $500,  and  was  siven  a  jail  sentence  of  six  months, 
both  of  which  are  the  maximum  under  the  California  Pure  Drugs  Act.  Mr.  Levin 
appealed  the  case  to  the  superior  court,  and  lost.  The  fine  was  paid  and  Mr.  Levin 
is  now  in  the  county  jail  serving  his  term.  In  passing  sentence  the  judge  took 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  Mr.  Levin  had  swindled  a  great  many  druggists 
throughout  the  state,  many  of  whom  had  been  fined  in  court  for  selling  the  drugs 
bought  from  him. 
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Bitters. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

1   sample  legal.  No  sample  illegal.  Total   1. 

Fear  ending  June  30,   1010. 
No  sample   legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

t  >  1 1.  -  sample  analysed  and  Found  illegal;  alcohol  not  being  declared. 

Boncset. 
Year  ending  June  30.  1915. 
1   Bample  passed.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  2. 

The   i 1 1  «-lt:i  1   sample  was   infested   with  insects  and  unfit  for  use 

Camphor  Compounds. 

Tear  ending  June  30,  1915. 

.;.".  samples  legal.  19  samples  illegal.  Total  54. 

Year  ending  June  30,   1910. 
■IT,  samples  legal.  25  samples  illegal.  Total  50. 

These  samples  were  mostly  camphorated  oil  and  spirits  of  camphor.  Some  of 
the  camphorated  oils  contained  as  low  as  7  per  cent  of  camphor.  Some  of  the 
camphorated  oils  contained  as  low  as  7  per  cent  of  camphor  when  they  should  have 
contained  20  per  cent.  The  illegal  spirits  of  camphor  samples  were  deficient  in 
camphor. 

Catarrh   Cures. 

Year  ending   June   30,   1915. 

No  sample  legal.  1  sample  illegal.                                Total  1. 

This  Bample  was  analyzed  and  found  illegal.  The  claims  made  on  the  label  were 
false  and   fraudulent. 

Cold  Tablets. 

Year  ending  June   30.   1915. 

1   sample  legal.  No  sample  illegal.                               Total  1. 

Consumption   Remedies. 
Year  ending  June  30,   1916. 

1  sample  legal.  No  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

Corn  Remedies. 
Year   ending   June   30,   1915. 

2  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  3. 

Year  ending  June  30.   191 G. 
1   sample   legal.  No  sample   illegal.  Total   1. 

One  illegal  sample  contained  ether,  not  declared  on  the  label,  and  the  label 
contained  false  claims. 

Cough  Cure. 
Year   ending   June   30,   1915. 
1  sample  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total,  3. 

The  illegal  samples  contained  morphine,  not  declared  on  the  label,  and  these 
labels   bore   false  and  fraudulent  claims  regarding  the  therapeutic  properties. 

Digitalis,   Tr. 

Year   ending   June   30,   1915. 

No  samples  illegal.  Total  5. 

Gin. 
Year   ending  June  30,   1916. 

4  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 


5  samples  legal. 


No  samples  legal. 


The  labels  on  these  samples  contained  false  and  fraudulent  statements. 
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Ginger,  Esscn<<\ 

Year   ending   June   30,   1915. 

1  sample  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  2. 

Year   ending  June  30,    1916. 

1  sample  legal.  11  samples  illegal.  Total   12. 
The  illegal  samples  were  all  deficient  in  strength. 

Hair  Tonic. 

Year  ending   June   30,   1915. 

No  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  1. 

Year  ending  June  30,   191G. 
No  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  2. 

The  illegal  samples  were  mislabeled  on  account  of  having  false  and  extravagant 
•laims  in  regard  to  their  therapeutic  effects.  One  of  these  samples  was  labeled 
'Hair-A-Gain."  which  would  be  interpreted  by  the  ordinary  purchaser  to  mean  that 
the  preparation  would  produce  hair  where  it  had  ceased  to  grow.  The  statements 
jn  the  label  would  also  bear  out  this  interpretation.  The  manufacturer,  however, 
stated  that  the  term,  Hair-A-Gain,  meant  that  if  one  has  hair  it  is  a  gain  in 
appearance  and  comfort. 

Iodine,   Tr. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

2  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

Year  ending  June  30,   1916. 
11  samples  legal.  3  samples  illegal.  Total  14. 

The  illegal  samples  were  all  deficient  in  strength;  some  contained  no  potassium 
iodide,   while   others  were  deficient  in   both  potassium   iodide  and   iodine. 

Magnesia,  Citrate  of. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

2  samples  legal.  2  samples  illegal.  Total  4. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

2  samples  legal.  Total  2. 
The  illegal  samples  were  not  made  in  accordance  with  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Miscellaneous  Remedies. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

S  samples  legal.  10  samples  illegal.  Total  IS. 

Year  ending  June  30,   1916. 
8  samples  legal.  12  samples  illegal.  Total  20. 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  of  patent  tonics,  toothache  drops,  rheumatism 
remedies,  skin  remedies,  etc.,  which  contained  false  and  fraudulent  claims  on  the 
labels. 

Nitre,  Sweet  Spirits  of. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 
18  samples  legal.  90  samples  illegal.  Total  108. 

Year  ending  June   30,   1916. 

3  samples  legal.  18  samples  illegal.  Total  21. 
The  illegal  samples,  in  each  case,  were  more  than  30  per  cent  below  the  standard 

strength  :  some  of  them  being  as  much  as  75  per  cent  below  standard  strength. 

Many  druggists  complained,  as  in  the  case  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  that 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  could  not  be  prepared  and  kept  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
without  excessive  deterioration.  However,  a  great  many  other  druggists  do  prepare 
this  preparation   properly  and  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it. 

This  laboratory  prepared  a  large  number  of  samples  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  on 
November  12,  1914.  These  samples  were  in  2-ounce  amber  bottles  with  rubber 
Stoppers,  ami  were  kepi  in  a  dark  room.  One  sample  was  analyzed  each  week 
inti]  October  1,  1915.  when  the  stock  was  exhausted.  On  this  date  the  samples 
showed  on  analysis.  3.91  per  cent  ethyl  nil  rite,  or  a  loss  of  .09  per  cent  of  ethyl 
litrite,  which  is  only  3.21  per  cent  of  the  total  strength.  Other  laboratories  have 
lad  similar  results  in  the  keeping  of  this  article  and  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  nitre  if  the  ingredients  are  of  the  proper  quality,  and  the  preparation 
s  properly  made.     It  is  important  to  have  the  alcohol  neutral. 
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Nux  Vomica. 
lear  ending  June  30,  1915. 
No  samples  legal.  3  samples  illegal.  Total  3. 

These  Bamples  were  deficient  in  strength. 

Oils. 
Year  ending  June  30,   1916 
2  Bamples  legal.  8  samples  illegal.  Total    1<>. 

The  illegal  samples  consisted  of: 
1   sample  castor  oil.  adulterated  with  a  foreign  oil. 
I   Bamples  of  sweet  oil.  adulterated  with  cottonseed  oiL 
1   snnipl<>  olive  oil.  adulterated  with  cottonseed  oil. 
1    sample  aromatic  castor  oil,  mislabeled  as  to  manufacturer. 

1  sample  labeled  -"New   Life  Oil — Greatest  of  all   blessings;   cures   tin-   sick — 

i.ld    ami    infant    the    same."    etc..    etc.     The    label    on    this    sample    contail 
many    false   and   fraudulent  statements. 

Paregoric. 
Year  ending  June  30,   1915. 

2  samples  legal.  1  sample  illegal.  Total  3. 
The  illegal   sample  contained  opium,  which  was  not  declared  on  the  label. 

Peppermint,  Essence. 
Year  ending  June  30,   1015. 
1    sample  legal.  7  samples  illegal.  Total   8. 

The  illegal  samples  were  deficient  in  peppermint  oil. 

Salts,    Epsom. 

Year  ending  June  30.  1915. 

I'n  samples  legal.  No  samples  illegal.  Total  110. 

Unofficial  Drup  Samples. 

Year  ending  June  30,   1915. 

L5  samples  legal.  11  samples  illegal.  Total  20. 

Year  ending  June   30,   1916. 
22  samples  legal.  18  samples  illegal.  Total  40. 

These  illegal  samples  consisted  of  aspirin,  cancer  remedies,  consumption  remedies, 
tonics,  kidney  remedies,  etc.,  the  labels  of  which  contaia  false  and  fraudulent  claims. 

STATE    INSTITUTION    SAMPLES.      FOODS   AND   OTHER   SUPPLIES   FOR 
THE    FISCAL   YEARS    ENDING   JUNE   30,    1915,   AND   JUNE   30,   1916. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  inaugurated  a  system  of  checking  the  quality  of 
supplies  for  state  institutions.  This  was  found  necessary  on  account  of  abuses 
which  they  discovered  in  connection  with  deliveries  to  institutions.  In  former  years 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  dealers  to  submit  an  excellent  sample  of  goods  with  their 
bid  ;  later  on  when  deliveries  were  made  to  the  institution,  a  great  many  instances 
were  found  in  which  vastly  inferior  goods  were  supplied. 

The  present  system  includes  detailed  specifications  and,  wherever  necessary,  sub- 
mission of  samples  with  the  bids.  When  the  deliveries  are  made  samples  of  the 
deliveries  are  submitted  to  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory  for  analysis  and 
examination,  in  order  to  compare  such  deliveries  with  the  original  bid  samples. 

This  system  has  resulted  in  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  quality  of  supplies 

received  at  state  institutions  and  has  also  resulted  in  a  great  saving  of  money  to 

ate.     During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  1064  samples  were  analyzed 

and  ex    mined  for  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  for  state  institutions;  18S  of  these 

samples  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Duiii  (he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  922  samples  were  analyzed  or 
examined:  2s."  of  these  samples  did  mil  conform  to  specifications.  Fewer  samples 
appear  for  i.  year  on  account  of  the  change  in  system.  Formerly  each  institution 
submitted  a  complete  sel  of  bid  samples  while  in  this  period  one  set  only  of  bid 
samples  for  all  institutions  was  analyzed.  This  system  was  adopted  when  the  State 
Purchasing  Department  was  inaugurated.  The  samples  analyzed  during  these  two 
fiscal  years  are  as  touows  . 
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STATE    INSTITUTION    SAMPLES. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Ammonia.  One  of  the  three  samples  analyzed  was  found  materially  deficient  in 
strength. 

Baking  Powder.  Two  of  the  eleven  samples  analyzed  were  materially  deficient  in 
strength. 

Baking  Soda.     Six  samples  were  found  pure. 

Blankets.  Fifty-three  out  of  159  samples  contained  excessive  cotton,  some  sam- 
ples containing  more  than  60  per  cent  cotton,  while  the  specifications  stated  not  more 
than  30  per  cent 

Butter.  Three  of  the  five  samples  of  butter  analyzed  were  inferior  in  quality. 
The  shipments  represented  by  these  samples  were  rejected. 

Cereals.     Thirteen  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa.     Eight  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Cocoanut.  One  of  the  three  samples  analyzed  was  an  inferior  product  and  was 
rejected. 

Coffee.  Forty-four  of  the  182  samples  analyzed  did  not  meet  with  the  require- 
ments. The  majority  of  these  samples  were  among  the  samples  submitted  on  bids 
and  do  not  represent  deliveries  to  institutions. 

Coffee  Substitutes.     Twenty-six  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Condiments.     Thirteen  samples  of  catsups,  sauces,  etc.,  were  examined  and  passed. 

Cloth.     Five  samples  of  cloth  for  uniforms,  etc.,  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Cream  of  Tartar.     Five  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Cream  of  Tartar  Substitute.     Four  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Cutlery.  Twenty-two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed.  These  samples  con- 
tained at  least  10  per  cent  nickel  in  the  blanks  and  conformed  to  specifications. 

Eggs.  Five  of  the  seven  samples  of  eggs  analyzed  did  not  meet  requirements.  The 
deliveries  represented  by  these  samples  were  rejected. 

Extracts.  Two  of  the  eighteen  samples  analyzed  were  below  specifications  in 
strength  and  were  rejected. 

Fish.     Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Flour.  One  sample  of  the  twenty-one  samples  analyzed  was  below  the  require- 
ments. 

Fruit.     Six  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Gelatine.     Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

JIair,  curled.     Six  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Jams  and  Jellies.     Three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Lard.     One  of  the  two  samples  analyzed  was  adulterated  with  cottonseed  products. 

Liquors.     Three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Leather.     Five  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Oils,  edible.     Thirty-nine  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Oils,  mineral  and  lubricating.  One  of  the  eighteen  samples  analyzed  did  not  con- 
form to  specifications. 

Pastes.     Fifteen  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Rice.  Three  of  the  twenty-seven  samples  analyzed  were  coated  with  talc  and 
glucose. 

Salt.     Four  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Soaps.  Sixty-one  samples  of  laundry  soap,  sand  soap,  toilet  soap  and  liquid  soaps 
were  analyzed;  thirty  of  these  samples* contained  either  excessive  water  or  excessive 
filler,  or  both. 

Soap  Potoders.     One  of  the  nine  samples  analyzed  did  not  meet  the  specifications. 

Syrups,  table.     Two  of  the  ten  samples  analyzed  did  not  meet  the  specifications. 

spices.  Nine  of  the  ninety-one  samples  analyzed  were  inferior  in  quality  and 
were  rejected. 

Starch.     Six  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Sugar.  Two  of  the  twelve  samples  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  specifi- 
cations. 

Tea.  Twenty-two  of  the  163  samples  analyzed  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  specifications.  Nearly  all  of  these  samples  were  included  in  the  bid  samples  and 
did  not  represent  deliveries  to  institutions. 

Vegetables,  canned.  Two  of  the  thirty-one  samples  did  not  conform  to  specifi- 
cations. 

Vinegars.     Three  of  the  twenty-six  samples  were  adulterated  and  were  rejected. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

Ammonia.  Seven  of  the  eight  samples  analyzed  were  deficient  in  strength,  some 
of  the  samples  containing  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  required  strength. 

Baking  Powder.     One  sample  was  analyzed  and  passed. 

Baking  Soda.     Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Baking  Powder  Phosphate.     One  sample  was  analyzed  and  passed. 

Blankets.  Twenty-six  of  the  seventy-three  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to 
Bpecifieations.     These  samples  contained  excessive  cotton. 
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Hut  1<i.     Seven  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

lit.     Four  of  the  twenty-eight  samples  analyzed  did  not  meet  with  the  si iti- 

cations.    These  samples  were  infested  with  weevil. 

Cheese.  One  of  the  ten  samples  did  not  conform  to  specifications — inferior  in 
quality. 

Chloride  of  Lime.     One  of  the  two  samples  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

olate  inn!  Cocoa.     One  of  the  nine  samples  did  not  conform  to  specifications; 
this  was  a  sample  labeled  ground  chocolate  which  consisted  of  cocoa. 

Chrome.     Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Coffee.  Fourteen  of  the  forty-one  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  spedfl 
cations. 

(■off,  i    Substitute.     Nine  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Condiments.  Six  of  the  seventeen  samples  did  not  conform  to  specifications;  these 
samples  consisted  of  catsups,  sauces,  etc..  containing  excessive  bacteria  and  mold. 

Corn.     Three  samples  analyzed  and  passed. 

Cream  of  Tartar.     Four  samples  analyzed  and  passed. 

Eggs.  Five  of  the  fourteen  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifications; 
the  shipments  represented  by  these  samples  were  rejected. 

Extracts.     Thirteen  samples  analyzed  and  passed. 

Fish.     Six  samples  analyzed  and  passed. 

/  *  id.     Five  samples  analyzed  and  passed. 

Flour.  Seven  of  the  forty-four  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifica- 
tions ;  these  samples  were  deficient  in  protein  and  some  contained  excessive  mineral 
matter.  The  specifications  call  for  not  less  than  10.5  per  cent  of  protein,  while 
some  of  these  samples  ran  below  8  per  cent  protein. 

Fruit.  Three  of  the  fourteen  samples  did  not  conform  to  specifications.  These 
samples  consisted  of  an  inferior  decomposed  fruit. 

Gelatine.     Two  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Hair,  curled.     Six  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Inks.     One  of  the  nineteen  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Jams  and  Jellies.     Two  samples  analyzed  and  passed. 

Lord.  One  of  the  four  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifications;  this 
sample  contained  cottonseed  products. 

Leather.  Forty-four  of  the  ninety  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifica- 
tions; these  samples  contained  excessive  filler,  such  as  glucose  and  mineral  matter. 
The  mineral  fillers  consisted  of  barium  sulphate  and  magnesium  sulphate. 

Liquors.     Seventeen  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Lye.     One  sample  analyzed  and  passed. 

Meats.     One  sample  analyzed  and  passed. 

Milk.     One  of  the  two  samples  analyzed  was  below  standard. 

Miscellaneous  Materials.     Seven  samples  examined  and  passed. 

Oils,  edible.     Fifty-five  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Pastes.     Three  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Rice.  Two  of  the  twenty-three  samples  analyzed  were  coated  with  glucose  and 
mineral  matter. 

Sago.     One  sample  analyzed  and  passed. 

Salt.     One  of  the  eight  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifications. 

Syrups,  table.  Eighteen  of  the  forty  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifi- 
cations; these  samples  contained  excessive  mineral  matter  in  some  cases  and  in 
others  were  deficient  in  sugar. 

Soaps.  Eighty-five  of  the  149  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifications; 
these  samples  contained  either  excessive  water  or  excessive  filler,  or  both. 

Soap  chips.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-two  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to 
specifications :  these  samples  contained  excessive  water  or  excessive  filler,  or  both.  _ 

Washing  Powder.  Six  of  the  eight  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specifi- 
cations. 

Spices.     Five  of  the  forty-three  samples  analyzed  were  inferior  in  quality. 

Starch.     Five  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

s'ugar.     Ten  samples  were  analyzed  and  passed. 

Tea.  Seventeen  of  the  forty  samples  of  teas  analyzed  did  not  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

Vegetables.  One  of  the  nine  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specification* 
This  was  a  sample  of  canned  stringless  beans,  which  contained  excessive  and  tough 
strings. 

Vinegar.  Nine  of  the  forty-two  samples  analyzed  did  not  conform  to  specific* 
tioiis.  Some  of  these  samples  consisted  of  imitation  vinegar  artificially  colored  and 
others  consisted  of  cider  vinegar  adulterated  with  water. 
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DECOMPOSED  FOOD  CONDEMNED  AND   DESTROYED. 
Year   ending    June   30,   1916. 

\lmonils 2."  pounds 

Anchovies    \  barrel 

Butter    . 175  pounds 

Cake  mixture 4  packages 

Cakes,  small 2   packages 

Cauliflower    22  barrels 

Chickens    6  only 

Chili  pulp 200  gallons 

Chopped  meat 30  pounds 

Codfish  20  pounds 

I  100  pounds 

Condiments    -  15  jars 

I  29  botles 

Corn  meal 700  pounds 

Cranberries   1  barrel 

Currants    34  pounds 

j  7  bottles 

Ddl  weed -j  3  ^g^ 

Beg   noodles    47  packages 

Hp    44S  packages 

Flour    1,000  pounds 

Hominy    54  pounds 

[ee  cream   4  gallons 

Jelly   65  pounds 

Miscellaneous  canned  goods 5.510  items 

Miscellaneous  cereals 445  packages 

j  122  gallons 

Olives ,  0,4  bottles 

Onions    14  barrels 

Onion  sauce 1  barrel 

Peanuts    5  barrels 

Pears    5,700  pounds 

„                                                                                                                         (  220  gallons 

Peppers    \  7  casks 

„.  , ,                                                                                                              i  202  bottles 

Pickles  ;  55  barrels 

Pork 25  pounds 

Raisins 204  packages 

Relish,   Mexican   hot j  ^  cage 

Relish,   sweet   1  barrel 

Sauce   100  gallons 

Sauerkraut    7,020  pounds 

Shells,  paste 38  packages 

Shrimps   250  pounds 

„  .                                                                                                                     J  50  pounds 

Spices    -j  42  packages 

Syrup    3£  barrels 

Tomato — 

I  21.231  bottles 

Catsup    I  42  kegs 

Pulp  2.00S  barrels 

Tripe    100  pounds 

Vermicelli    377  pounds 

Vinegar    270  gallons 

Walnuts 5  pounds 

Worcestershire  sauce 10  barrels 


COLD     STORAGE    GOODS     CONDEMNED    AND     DESTROYED    FOR     THE 
YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  30,  1916. 

Abalone    100  pounds 

Butter    000  pounds 

Cheese    0  cases 

Chickens    4.2S1   pounds 

Chili   peppers   2,450  pounds 

Cranberries   72  pounds 

Eggs   '. 400  dozen 

Egg  meats,  frozen 05.874  pounds 

Pish    7,800  pounds 

Frogs 17  pounds 
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COLD   STORAGE    GOODS    CONDEMNED   AND    DESTROYED.— Continued. 

Grapes       ^^  pounds 

Lemon   peel  „4  t,1DS  , 

Livers    159  pounds 

Loganberries 19  boxes 

Meats   190  pounds 

Peanutmeats  ,;"r'  pounds 

Persimmons 40  pounds 

Pork   285  pounds 

Poultry     "~  -I ~ 2,000  pounds 

Shrimps   "" 1.395  Pounns 

Strawberries  „  110  boxes 

Sweetbreads    1.898  pounds 

Turkeys  and  (.Hum-  poultry 9,334  pounds 

Walnut    meats    1.500  pounds 

MATERIALS    IN    COLD    STORAGE. 

During  the  Year  July   1,   1915,  to   June  30,   1916. 

Quarter  ending   December  30,    1915. 

Butter    3,457,218   pounds 

Cheese 2,300,623   pounds 

Condiments   115,771   pounds 

Confectionery    3.G40   pounds 

F-s— 

Dried    1,500  pounds 

Frozen    1,000.023  pounds 

In   shell   5,405,220  dozen 

Fish — 

Dried    3S6.263  pounds 

Fresh    118.947    pounds 

Pickled     357.700  pounds 

Shell  fish 11S.0OO   pounds 

Flour    450   pounds 

Fruits — 

Apples    234,982  boxes 

Berries 26  barrels 

Berries 26  chests 

Berries 91,745   pounds 

Cantaloupes    40  crates 

Dates   4,368   pounds 

Grapes   7,602   pounds 

Oranges    5,034  boxes 

Peaches    3,590  boxes 

Peaches    646,494   pounds 

Pears    452  boxes 

Pears    201,303  pounds 

Plums  and  prunes 3.077  boxes 

Plums  and  prunes 84   pounds 

Raisins  and  figs 4,702  boxes 

Miscellaneous    5,740,603   pounds 

.Miscellaneous    305  boxes 

Liquor — 

Beer   260  barrels 

Meats,  sausages,  etc 900,551    pounds 

.Milk,   dried   97,115  pounds 

.Miscellaneous  materials — 

Leaves,  mushrooms,  popcorn,  plants,  roots,  etc 1,770.830  pounds 

Nut  meats 412,024   pounds 

Oil.  salad 8  barrels 

Poultry    784,83^   pounds 

Syrups   <">  barrel! 

Vegetables — 

Peppers    12  bales 

Miscellaneous    4,637,016   pounds 

Vinegar    1,350  gallons 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  1915. 

Puller                  1.605.516    pounds 

Cheese    2,000,09s  pounds 

Condiments   367   pounds 

Confectionery   1,413  pounds 

Egjrar- 

I  tried    1,100  pounds 

Frozen  or  canned 507.440  pounds 

In  shell   465,075  dozen 
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MATERIALS    IN    COLD    STORAGE— Continued. 

Fish— 

Dried    268,031   pounds 

sh    1S2.S98  pounds 

Pickled    323,920  pounds 

Shell  4,460  pounds 

Hour   or   meal 4.270   pounds 

bruits — 

Apples    366,400  boxes 

Apples    7,327,800  pounds 

Berries 415,207   pounds 

Berries  90  cases 

Berries 1  keg 

S  boxe< 

(Irapes    6,111    pounds 

Grapes   565  boxes 

Grapes   3  drums 

Oranges    291  cases 

Oranges    : 1,026   pounds 

Peaches    35  cases 

Peaches    3,641   pounds 

Pears    135,749   pounds 

Pears    36  boxes 

Plums  and  prunes 5.420  pounds 

Plums  and  prunes 14  boxes 

Persimmons S.385  pounds 

Persimmons Is"  boxes 

Raisins    30  cases 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified 13,010.805   pounds 

Lard   105   pounds 

Liquor — 

Beer   230  barrels 

Meats — 

Beef,  pork,  veal,  mutton,  sausages,  etc 3.9S0.S56  pounds 

Milk,   dried   23,310  pounds 

Miscellaneous  materials — 

Leaves,   bulbs,   tobacco,   oleomargarine,  etc 1S.79S   pounds 

Nuts- 
Meats   121,683  pounds 

Miscellaneous 2,212   pounds 

Oil.  salad 10  barrels 

Poultry    r 109,650  pounds 

Syrups   5  barrels 

Vegetables — 

Peppers    58  cases 

Potatoes     660  sacks 

Miscellaneous    12,037,884   pounds 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1916. 

{leverages — 

Cider 11    barrels 

Butter    365.768    pounds 

Cheese    964.108    pounds 

Condiments    : 88,968   pounds 

Confectionery    5,483   pounds 

Eggs- 
Frozen   68.737  pounds 

In  shell   1.975.230  dozen 

Fish- 
Dried    440,538  pounds 

Pickled     333,400  pounds 

Shell   1,900   pounds 

Flour    250  pounds 

Fruits — 

Apples    187.221   boxes 

Berries 14.S12  pounds 

Grapes   - 510  pounds 

Oranges 3.700  boxes 

Pears    8,720   pounds 

Miscellaneous    3,089,599   pounds 

Lard   145.350   pounds 

Liquor — 

Beer 310  barrels 

Meats,    sausages,    etc 4,258,811   pounds 

Mi  seel  la  neons  materials — 

Leaves,    bulbs,    mushrooms,    etc 74,405   pounds 
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MATERIALS    IN    COLD   STORAGE — Concluded. 

N 11 1  B 

Meats    300.700   pounds 

Miscellaneous    2,544    pounds 

Oil,  salad 1,600  pounds 

Poultry    —  s:;u.!i,s  pounds 

Syrups,   fountain   3.04f>  pounds 

Sugar,   maple   50  pounds 

tables — 

Potatoes    657  sacks 

Potatoes    6.348  bos 

Celery  438  cratea 

Lettuce    358  crates 

Sweet   potatoes 15  crates 

Miscellaneous    3.444,115   po 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1916. 

Butter    1,641.018  pounds 

1,507.338  pounds 

Condiments   S9.960  lxninds 

Confectionery    5,483  pounds 

Eggs — 

Dried   or   powdered   940  pounds 

Frozen    431.630  pounds 

In   shell   4,455,750  dozen 

Fish- 
Dried    442,801  pounds 

Pickled    358.550  pounds 

Shell  19,500  pounds 

Fruits — 

Apples    7,828  boxes 

Berries 60,020  pounds 

Dates,  figs,  raisins 3.800  pounds 

Grapes   680  pounds 

Oranges    9,100  pounds 

Peaches    14.520  pounds 

Pears    25,550  pounds 

Miscellaneous    468.886  pounds 

Lard   698  pounds 

Liquor — 

Beer   391  harrels 

Meats   and    sausages 1,005,161  pounds 

Miscellaneous  materials — 

Mushrooms,   leaves,   etc 5,465  pounds 

Nuts- 
Meats    658.236  pounds 

Miscellaneous    3.530  pounds 

Poultry     493.1S3  pounds 

Vegetables — 

Potatoes    1.078  sacks 

Miscellaneous    76.540  pounds 

The  California  Cold  Storage  Act  permits  the  storage  of  food  products 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months.     If  further  time  is  desired  owners  are 

required  to  make  application  for  an  extension  of  time.  The  goods  are 
then  examined  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  if  found  in  suitable 
condition,  further  extension  is  granted. 

In  all  of  the  rases  listed  below  the  goods  were  in  excellent  condition 
and  for  this  reason  the  time  was  extended  as  indicated. 
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List  of  Extensions  of  Time  Granted  for  Materials  in  Cold  Storage. 


Material 


Amount 


Locality 


Extension 
granted 


Butter    

Butter   __ 

Cheese   

Cheese   

Cheese   

Cheese   

Cheese    

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Cheese  

Eggs,  dried 

Eggs,  frozen  meats  (in  cans). 
Eggs,  frozen  meats  (in  cans). 
Eggs,  frozen  meats  (in  cans). 
Fish- 
Anchovies    

Anchovies    

Anchovies    

Anchovies    

Anchovies    

Anchovies    

Anchovies    

Apetit  sild  .. 

Caviar  

Caviar  

Codfish   

Codfish   

Codfish    

Codfish    

Codfish   

Codfish   

Eels,  smoked  

Eels,  pickled  

Eels,  pickled 

Eels,  pickled 

Eels,  pickled  

Finnan  haddie  

Fish  in  tins 

Herring  

Herring  

Herring 

Herring  

Herring  

Herring 

Herring 

Herring 

Herring 

Lobsters  

Lobsters 


1,560  pounds 
3,600  pounds 
93  drums 
54  cases 
12  cases 
462  pounds 
1,050  pounds 
900  pounds 
110  sacks 
604  pounds 
510  pounds 
1,300  pounds 
185  pounds 
7,875  pounds 
17,706  pounds 
20,357  pounds 
9,628  pounds 
389  pounds 
22,926  pounds 
28,098  pounds 
1,800  pounds 
4,060  pounds 
6i  dozen 
4|  cases 
129  Fardeaux 
15  tubs 
85  sacks 
151  cases 
112  cases 
125  sacks 
6  sacks 
400  pounds 


14,930  pounds 
1,724  pounds 

20{§  dozen 
50  dozen 
10  barrels 
92  barrels 

133J  dozen 
80  dozen 

46J  barrels 
21  cases 

2  cases 

3  cases 
78/100  pounds 
78/100  pounds 

10  boxes 
8  cases 

4  cases 
1  case 

11  cases 
7  boxes 

10  dozen 

20  crates 

50  cases 

500  cases 

4  cases 

4  cases 

4  cases 

200  crates 

280  crates 

160  barrels 

77  barrels 

26  half  bbls. 
290  crates 

57  kegs 

31  cases 
175  cases 


San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles... 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles... 
Oakland 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


I  9  months 

7  months 
1  year 

5  months 

6  months 
6  months 
3  months 
6  months 
1  year 

6  months 
1  year 

8  months 
10  months 

6  months 
1  year 

1  year 
5  months 

5  months 
1  year 

7  months 
7  months 

10  months 

6  months 
1  month 
1  year 

1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 

3  months 
6  months 
1  year 

4  months 
3  months 

1  year 
1  year 
6  months 
6  months 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
6  months 
6  months 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 

1  year 

10  months 

2  months 
6  months 
6  months 
1  year 

1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
6  months 
l  year 

1  year 

1  year 
1  year 
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List  of  Extensions  of  Time  Granted  for  Materials  in   Cold  Storage — Continued. 


Material 


Locality 


Lobsters  

Mai  kiri'i,  salt 
Mackerel,  Ball 

Mackerel,  salt 
Mackerel,  salt 
Mackerel,  salt 
Maikerel,  salt 
Mackerel,  salt 
Mackerel,  salt 

Sardelles  

Salmon    

Salmon   

Salmon    

:nds 1-- 

Fruit— 

Apricots  

Apricots   

Apricots   

Apricots  

Apricots    

Figs 

Meat- 
Bacon  

Beef  kidneys  . 

Kills    

Sausage   

Sausage   

Sausage   

Sausage   

Sausage   

Sweetbreads   

Sweetbreads   ... 
Sweetbreads   ._. 

Mushrooms  

Nuts— 

Almonds  

Almonds  

Peanuts  

Peanuts 

Peanuts 

Peanuts 

Pecans  

Peppers- 
Dried    


Chili    

Chili    

Chili    

Chili   

Chili  

Chili   

Chili   

Poultry  

Poultry  

Poultry  

Poultry   

Poultry  (turkeys) 

Poultry 

Poultry :.. 

Poultry  

Poultry  

Poultry  (dii. 
Poultry  (turkeys; 
Raspberry  pulp  .. 


2  lots 

4  sacks 

24  sacks 

1,981  pounds 

7,670  pounds 

4,876  pounds 

2,304  pounds 

12  sacks 

101  dozen 

117  dozen 

40  dozen 

38  dozen 

5,472  pounds 

78  dozen 

K" i  dozen 

62  dozen 

li)  boxes 

65  pounds 

2,482  pounds 

Loi    No.  2951 


Extensio 
granted 


75  i  l 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

3  barrels 

San  Francisco 

10  month! 

56  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

3  barrels 

San  Francisco 

i  year 

11  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

20  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

26  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

30  barrels 

San  Francisco 

l  year 

61  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

60  kegs 

San  Francisco 

8  months 

13  boxes 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

17  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

30  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

6  barrels 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

25  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

25  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

25  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

25  pounds 

San  Francisco 

l  year 

25  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

9  cases 

San  Francisco 

0  mi mt hs 

7  cases 

San  Francisco 

1  vear 

650  pounds 

San  Francisco 

8  months 

580  pounds 

San  Francisco 

4  months 

9  eases 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

3  eases 

San  Francisco 

2  months 

7  cases 

San  Francisco 

v  months 

4  cases 

San  Francisco 

]  year 

1  case 

San  Francisco 

i  year 

250  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

318  pounds 

San  Francisco 

11  months 

140  pounds 

San  Francisco 

10  niuiiths 

24  cases 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

50  boxes 

Los  Angeles... 

11  months 

420  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

7  sacks 

Los  Angeles... 

9  months 

3,920  pounds 

San  Francisco 

1  year 

5.600  pounds 

San  Francisco 

<i  months 

3,700  pounds 

San  Francisco 

0  months 

18  cases 

Los  Angeles. .. 

11  months 

Los  Angeles... 
Los  Angeles... 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles... 
Los  Angeles... 
Los  Angeles... 
Los  Angeles... 
Los  Angeles.  .. 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 

Oakland.. 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles... 


15  months 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
6  months 
1  year 
l  year 

8     llll 

8  months 
10  in. 
1  year 
1  year 
1  year 
4  months 

1  months 

2  months 
1  year 
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SUMMARY    OF    ANALYTICAL    WORK. 

July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915. 

Foods  and   Food   Products. 

Official. 


Material 


Legal 

samples 


Illegal 
samples 


Baking  powder. 

Beverages 

Butter  

3ereals 

Sheese  


Chocolate  and  cocoa- 
Coffee  


Colors 

Confectionery 
Condiments  .. 

}orn 

Cream 

Eggs   


Egg  substitutes- 
Extracts   

Pish  


Flour       

Fruits  

Gelatine 

'.ce  cream 

Jams  and  jellies 

Liquors 

Meats  and  meat  products 

Milk  

Milk,   evaporated 

Oils,  edible 

Olives  

Pastes 


Pastry  fillers 

Sice 

Syrups,   table 

Syrups,  soda  water 

Spices   .. 

Sugar  

Vegetables,  dried  and  canned- 
Vinegars   

Water,   drinking 


Totals 


585 


351 


22 
56 

4 

8 

1 

10 

0 

9 

45 

5S 

6 

1 

1 

4 

73 

11 

7 

13 

6 

39 

5 

19 

71 


11 
4 
5 

11 

54 
80 
II 
33 

?:. 
1 


Drugs. 


Ammonia,   aromatic  spirits  of .  .        .  _    .       

\rnica,    tincture  ...      -  ....  ..    

16 

3 

127 

143 
3 

Asafoetida   powder    .. .  ...    __      . .      _ 

1 

1 

Bitters,  ungarian  stomach..  ._ ... ... 

1 

1 

35 

1 

Bonesct 

1 
19 

1 

9 

54 

Catarrh  cure.  ..  ...      ...  ..    .  .              ....      ...  .. 

1 

Cold   tablets .    ..    ..      

1 
2 
1 
5 
1 

1 

Corn  remedy ...  .    .. ...                   .         ...       

1 
2 

3 

Cough    cure..  .  ...    ...  .... ..        ..  . 

3 

Digitalis   tincture  ... ...     .  ... . 

f^ 

Ginger,  essence  Jamiaca..  .         .    . . 

1 
1 
2 
2 
10 
90 

I 

2 

Hair  tonic ...                 .      

1 

iodine,  tincture  ...  .  .    ..        ......         ...  ..    

2 
2 

8 
18 

4 

Magnesia,   citrate  of 

4 

Miscellaneous   remedies  _       ..  .                 ._      ..      

18 

Nitre,  sweet  spirits.. .  .. 

108 

N'ux  vomica  _.  ...      __  ... 

3 

Paregoric   ... 

2 
20 

3 

Salts,  epsom... . .  .      ..        .  .    _  . 

20 

Totals 

118 

262 

380 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— Continued. 

July  1.   1914,  to  June  30,   1915. 

Foods  and   Food  Products. 

Unofficial. 


Material 


Legal 

samples 


Illegal 
samples 


Baking   powder - — --- - 20 

Beverages  2 

Butter — 2 

Cereals  2 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 1 

Coffee  2 

Coffee  substitute l 

Color,  artificial 2 

Condiments  1 

Extracts 1 

Fruit  3 

Honey - 1 

Liquors   6 

Meats 1 

Milk  1 

Milk,   evaporated 3 

Miscellaneous   1 

Oils,  edible — -  1 

Oils,  mineral  and  lubricating 1 

Pastes 1 

Pastry  fillers 1 

Preservatives   3 

Rice  2 

Soap  

Syrups    6 

Spices   3 

Wastes  3 

Water 26 

Totals -. - 97 


15 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— Continued. 

July  1,   1914,  to  June  30,  1915. 

Drugs. 

Unofficial. 


Material 


Legal 
samples 


Aspirin    

Bitters    

Boric    acid 

<  lampbor,   spirits 

Colic   remedies 

<  orn  cure 

Iodine,  tincture 

Kidney  remedies 

Leaves,   henna 

Miscellaneous  remedies 

Nitre,  spirits 

Port,    tonic 

Rheumatism  remedies. 
Salts 


Skin    ointment- 
Totals  


Illegal 
samples 
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SUMMARY    OF    ANALYTICAL    WORKS— Continued. 

June   30,    1914,   to   June   30,    1915. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Unofficial. 

State   Institutions. 


Conform- 
ing to 
specifi- 
cations 


Not  con- 
forming 
to  speci- 
fications 


mmonia   

aking  powder 

aking  soda 

lankets  

utter  

ereals  

hocolate  and  cocoa 

ocoanut   

offee 

offee  substitute  

ondiments    

loth 

ream    tartar 

ream  tartar  substitute 

utlery   

ggs  

xtracts  

ish 

lour   

ruit  

elatine    

!air,  curled 

ams  and  jellies 

ard  

Iquors  

eather  

Jscellaneous   material 

ils,  edible 

lis,  mineral  and  lubricating 

astes   

ice  

alt  

oap,  laundry,  sand,  toilet,  liquid 

oap  powders 

praps   

pices    

tarch  

agar 

ea 

egetables  

inegars   

Totals    


9 

6 

106 

2 

13 

8 

2 

138 

26 

13 

5 

5 

4 

22 

2 

16 

2 

20 

6 

2 

6 

3 

1 

3 

5 

2 

39 

17 

15 

34 

4 

31 

8 

8 

82 

6 

10 

141 

29 

23 


30 
1 
2 
9 


11 

6 

159 

5 

13 

8 

3 

182 

26 

13 
5 
5 
4 

22 
7 

18 
2 

21 
6 
2 
6 
3 


2 
39 
18 
15 
37 

4 
CI 

9 
10 
91 

6 
12 
163 
31 
26 


876 


1,064 
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SUMMARY    OF    ANALYTICAL    WORK. 

July    1.   1915,   to   June   30,    1916. 

Foods  and   Food  Products. 

Official. 


linking   powder 

Haking  powder  Bubstltnte. 

Beverages — 

Butter 

Bread   

Cereals    

Cheese    


Chocolate  and  coeoa. 
CofTee 


Coffee  substltute. 
Condiments  

Confectionery 

Corn   


Eggs     

Egg    Bubstltnte. 

Extracts   

Fish   

Flour    

Fruit  

Gelatine  - 


Honey 

Ice-  cream  

Jellies    and   jams. 
I. 


ml 


Liquor   

Macaroons    

Meat  and  meat  products 

Milk     .•_ 

Nuts 

Oils,  edible 

Olives   

Pastes 


Legal 
samples 


Pastry    

Pastry  fillers,  etc.. 
Salt    


Saltpeter  

Snll|iS     

Spices    

Sugar   

Syrups,    table 

Syrups,   soda  water. 

Vegetables 

Vinegar   

w 'ate  rs     


■47 
19 

2 
1.3 

1 
20 

4 


IT 


138 
7 


Illegal 
samples 


5 
1 

266 
6 
2 

143 
7 

30 
1 
2 
6 


110 
8 
4 
1 
2 
33 
2 
3 
1 
1 


8 
123 


Totals 


464 


gso 
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SUMMARY   OF   ANALYTICAL   WORK— Continued. 

July    1,   1915,   to  June   30,    1916. 
Drugs. 
Official. 


Material 


imonia,  aromatic  spirits  of. 

pirin    

ter   


mphor  compounds., 
nsumption  remedies. 
rn   remedies 


iger    compounds. 

,ir  tonics 

line    compounds. 
Hfeda    


scellaneous  

re  compounds. 


jpermint    

rt 

inine  compounds... 
eumatism  remedies 
ts  


idahvcod    .. 

•ups   

n    remedies. 

Dics    

•onal   

iters  

tch    hazel... 


Legal 

samples 


67 


Illegal 
samples 


12 

15 

43 

110 

1 

1 

25 

50 

..... 

4 

11 

12 

2 

° 

14 

2 

IS 

21 

8 

10 

1 

1 

1 

Totals 


124 


147 


271 
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SUMMARY   OF  ANALYTICAL   WORK. 

July    1,   1915.   to   June   30.    1916. 

Foods  and   Food  Products. 

Unofficial. 


Material 


Ammonia 

Butter   --. 
Coffee 


Coffee  substitute. 
Colon    


tionery 
Condiments  .- 

Corn    

Cream    


Cream  of   tartar. 



Egg  yolks   

Extracts   

Fish  

Feed 

Flour    

Fruits  


Jellies  and  jams. 

Liquors   

Meats    


Milk     

Miscellaneous 

Nuts 

Oils    

Olives  

Paste    


materials 


Pastry   

Poultry  foods 
Preservatives   . 

Rice   

Saltpetre    

Syrups  

Soap   


Soda  water  syrups. 

Spices  

Vegpara    

Vinegar  

Waste 

Waters  


Totals 


Legal 
samples 


8 

•JO 


Dies*] 
sample* 


195 


166 


229 


Drugs. 


Alcohol    

Aspirin  

Camphor    compounds.. 

Cancer  remedies 

Consumption   remedies. 

Ether    compounds 

Hair  tonics  

!!aneous    

nils 

Quinine    compounds 

Tonics    

Veronal   


Totals 


22 


18 
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SUMMARY    OF    ANALYTICAL    WORK. 

July   1.   1915,   to   June   30.    1916. 

State   Institutions. 

Unofficial. 


Conform-  Not  con- 
lug  to  forming 
specifl-  to  speol- 
cations  ncations 


nmonia    

iking  Powder 

iking    soda 

iking  powder  phosphate 

ankets   

ltter    

';reals    

leese    

'lloride   of    lime 

'locolate,   cocoa 

'ironie   

)flee    

>n*ee   substitutes 

jndiments  

'>rn  

■earn  of  tartar 

?gs      

'ctracts   

sh    

;>ed 

our    

ruit  

'slatine 

air,  curled 

ks  

llies  and  jams 

lrd  

rather  

quors   

\re  

eats  

:ilk 

iscellaneous   materials... 

;ls    

;»ste 

ce ___ 

igo    

at 

:Trups    

^•ap  

•ap  chips 

ashing  powders 

•ice  

arch    

igar  

'as   

.'getables    

•  negar   

Totals 


1 
1 

7 

t 

1 

17 

7 

26 

■21 

4 

2 
3 

1 

4 

45 

45 

90 

17 

17 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

7 

55 

55 

3 

3 

21 

2 

23 

1 

1 

7 

1 

8 

22 

18 

40 

64 

85 

149 

4 

IS 

22 

2 

6 

8 

38 

5 

43 

5 

5 

10 

10 

23 

17 

40 

8 

1 

9 

33 

9 

42 

637 

285 

922 

l.ill 
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SUMMARY   OF  ANALYTICAL  WORK— Continued. 

July   1,   1915,  to   June  30,   1916. 

Foods  and  Food  Products. 

Cold   Storage. 


Butter 

Otaeese   

Confectionery 
Condiments  — 



Fish   

Flour 

Fruit  

.lelly    - 

Meats   

Nuts    


Number 

not  In 
violation 
of  Cali- 
fornia 
Pure  Food 
Act 


Numlier 

In  vlola- 

t  i • j  ■  i  of 

California 

Act 


Totals    .. 


1 

12 
207 

•> 

1 
1 


262 


SUMMARY    OF    ANALYTICAL    WORK. 
For  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


Material 

Food  and  food  products,  official 

Drugs,    official 

Food  and  food  products,  unofficial 

Drugs,  unofficial 

State    institution 

Totals  .,- - 


SUMMARY    OF    ANALYTICAL    WORK. 
For  the  Year   Ending  June  30,  1916. 


Legal 
samples 


Illegal 
samples 


Food  and  food  products,  official 464 

Drugs,    official 124  147 

Food   and  food  products,   unofficial 195  229 

Drugs,    unofficial-. 22  18 

State    institution 637  285 

Cold  storage 71  262 

Totals    1,513  1,871 


Food  and  food  products,  official-.. 
Food  and  food  products.  unofficial- 
Drugs,    official 

Drugs,  unofficial 

state    institutions 

Cold  storage 

Totals    


1,049 

1,281 

292 

244 

242 

409 

37 

29 

1,513 

473 

71 

262 

1 
1 

21 

m 

4 


Legal 

samples 

Illegal 
samples 

Total 

585 

351 

118 

262 

380 

97 

15 

112 

IS 

11 

26 

876 

188 

1,064 

1,691 

827  ' 

2,518 

SUMMARY    OF    ANALYTICAL    WORK. 
For  the   Biennial   Period. 

Material 

Legal 
samples 

Illegal          ...      , 
samples 

3,204 


2,698 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONSULTING  NUTRITION  EXPERT. 
M.  E.  Jaffa,  M.S. 

The  work  of  the  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert  has  been  conducted 
long  two  different  lines:  (a)  consultation,  conference,  and  correspond- 
lce;  (&)  investigation  of  the  food  problems  of  the  state  institutions. 

For  several  years  previous  to  1915  the  State  Board  of  Control 
rranged  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  have  all  the  food  purchased 
h*  state  institutions  submitted  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory  for 
lamination.  Samples  accompanying  bids  are  analyzed  and  awards 
lade  on  basis  of  quality  as  determined  by  reports  of  the  director  of  the 
tate  Laboratory.  This  work  is  annually  carried  out  and  has  been 
reductive  of  the  best  results.  In  addition  to  the  initial  examination, 
?sts  are  also  made  on  deliveries.  Thus  all  purveyors  of  food  supplies 
?alize  the  state's  attitute  on  the  food  question  with  reference  to  quality 
ad  that  deliveries  must  correspond  to  bid  samples. 
I  It  was,  however,  manifestly  illogical  and  insufficient  to  provide  high- 
rade  raw  materials  and  take  no  cognizance  of  the  methods  of  storage, 
le  mode  of  handling,  cooking  and  serving  such  foods  after  they  were 
urchased.  Indeed  a  further  canvass  of  the  situation  proved  that  in 
nany  instances  the  raw  food  deteriorated,  or  the  cooked  food  was  ren- 
>ered  unpalatable  or  indigestible  by  undesirable  methods  at  some  point 
Jong  the  line.  Economy  in  purchasing  may  be  quite  offset  by  poor 
Doking  and  serving,  which  results  not  only  in  waste,  but  in  an  unneces- 
iry  and  inexcusable  hardship  endured  by  the  people  fed. 

Therefore  in  July,  1915,  the  Board  of  Control  instructed  the  Consult- 
ag  Nutrition  Expert  to  visit  all  the  state  institutions  and  study  the 
ietary  and  food  conditions  with  a  view  to  suggesting  possible  changes 
nd  improvements.  In  accordance  therewith  two  or  more  trips  have 
een  made  to  each  of  the  state  institutions  and  reports  rendered.  The 
utrition  advisor  visits  all  departments  which  relate  in  any  manner  to 
he  commissary  department  and  discusses  the  problems  with  the  super- 
itendent. 

Considerable  time  is  spent  in  the  kitchen  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ig  the  facilities  and  equipment ;  the  methods  of  cooking  the  different 
oods;  of  handling  same  subsequent  to  preparation  and  while  waiting 
ransference  to  the  wards;  the  manner  of  serving;  the  cause  of  left- 
vers,  if  excessive,  and  the  use  made  of  them ;  the  amount  and  kind  of 
'aste  which  goes  to  the  farmyard. 

Menus  are  discussed  in  detail  with  the  chef  and  suggestions  made 
nd  a  number  of  recipes  given  with  the  object  of  furnishing  the  patients 
ith  a  more  varied  and  attractive  bill  of  fare  without  appreciably 
acreasing  the  cost. 

Careful  inspection  is  made  of  the  refrigerating  plant,  its  operation, 
andling  of  the  stored  foods  in  the  various  compartments,  to  the  end 
hat  proper  segregation  of  food  shall  be  made  and  sanitary  conditions 
>revail. 

Special  attention  is  given  in  the  dining-rooms  to  the  general  appear- 
nce  of  the  room;  table;  table  setting;  tableware;  the  serving  of  the 
ood;  the  cutting  of  the  bread  (carelessness  in  this  regard  causing  undue 
/aste)  ;  the  serving  of  meals  on  trays  to  bed  patients ;  the  supervision 
f  the  head  attendant  over  patient  help.     As  there  is,  in  no  hospital, 
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any  provision  made  for  the  warming  of  dishes  or  for  keeping  food  warm 
after  its  arrival  at  the  wards,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  efforts  in  the 
kitchen  may  be  more  or  Less  nullified  by  the  lack  of  proper  equipment 
in  the  dining-rooms  or  pantries  in  the  individual  wards. 

In  order  to  get  a  real  insight  into  the  "why  and  wherefores"  of 
conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  "deck"  from  5.00  a.m.  to  6.00  p.m. 
or  later,  and  even  then  two  full  days  do  not  afford  enough  time  to  admit 
of  being  present  at  all  of  the  wards  during  meal  times. 

A  report  of  conditions  which  call  for  changes  or  improvements  should 
not  be  construed  into  a  criticism  of  any  of  the  personnel  of  the  respec- 
tive institution.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  part  of  the  many 
institutions  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it  can  not  be 
lettered,  nor  yet  that  all  parts  should  spontaneously  grow  with  the 
general  growth  and  develop  to  a  more  modern  standard.  Special  effort 
must  be  directed  toward  each  department  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
commissary  department  receive  its  full  share  of  expert  attention  in 
order  that  it  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  development  that  has  character- 
ized the  other  departments  of  our  state  institutions. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  question  in  regard  to  the  standard  for  a 
diet  in  the  state  institutions.  If  we  are  to  look  for  proper  feeding  any 
where  it  should  be  in  the  dietaries  of  these  people  who  are  wards  of  the 
Btate.  The  federal  government  has  set  an  example  by  its  manner  of 
feeding  the  army  and  navy  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  the 
various  state  governments  to  follow  suit.  But  there  are  many  difficul- 
ties to  be  met  and  overcome  before  any  complete  standardization  can  be 
accomplished. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  sit  in  an  office  and  work  out  a 
dietary  for  an  average  man  of  middle  age  pursuing  an  active  or  seden- 
tary mode  of  life,  etc.  It  is  easy  to  provide  a  proper  nitrogen  and 
mineral  balance,  but  to  put  such  a  dietary  into  operation  in  a  number 
i  f  institutions,  each  housing  from  1,200  to  2,000  inmates  representing 
all  varieties  of  past  food  habits  and  present  needs ;  where  the  cook,  the 
steward  and  other  attaches  have  their  past  habits ;  where  the  plant  and 
equipment  and  farm  facilities  vary  and  can  only  be  improved  gradually, 
demands  an  effort,  in  the  direction  of  evolution  rather  than  rt  volution. 
Tt  is  probable  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  law  of  evolution  will  not  only 
bring  about  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  among  cooks  and  other  attaches, 
but  will  also  prove  an  incentive  to  more  thorough  training  of  those  per- 
sons desiring  the  positions  of  steward,  housekeeper,  and  dietitian. 

The  aim  of  the  work  at  presenl  is  to  establish  a  more  or  less  uniform 
dietary  in  all  of  the  state  institutions  which  are  of  a  uniform  character. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane 
should  have  a  different  dietary  than  the  inmates  of  a  state  prison.  But 
it  is,  however,  manifestly  unfair  that  the  diet  of  one  group  of  the 
mentally  disqualified  should  be  grossly  inferior  to  that  provided  for 
other  groups  of  the  same  class.  The  problems  in  the  separate  institu- 
tions are  very  different  and  must  bo  handled  differently  for  some  time, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  quickly  brought  to  a 
general  level  of  equality.  Not  that  it  is  intended  to  formalize  all  the 
character  and  individuality  out  of  any  of  them,  but  to  make  them 
equally  correct  and  equally  good  according  to  their  legitimate  differ- 
ences.  The  next  effort  will  be  to  raise  the  general  level  until  a  real 
standardization  has  been  accomplished. 

The  advantages  of  repeated  visits  are  many  among  which  may  be 
cited  the  following: 
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1.  It  is  difficult  for  any  person  following  a  monotonous  daily  routine 
to  keep  up  a  high  standard  without  some  sort  of  stimulation  to  the 
putting  forth  of  his  best  efforts.  This  stimulation  is  well  supplied  by 
ithe  knowledge  that  he  may  be  visited  at  any  unexpected  moment  and 
also  that  his  work  will  be  compared  with  that  of  others  doing  a  similar 
form  of  work  in  kindred  institutions. 

2.  The  adviser  has  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  compare  the  results 
obtained  from  the  use  of  different  plants,  equipment,  methods,  old  and 
new,  and  thus  be  more  justified  in  deciding  between  these  and  recom- 

i  mending  the  most  efficient. 

3.  As  the  watchword  used  in  working  toward  the  standard  is  to  be 
development  and  not  upheaval,  it  is  often  advisable  to  be  sure  that  one 
improvement  has  become  fixed  before  suggesting  the  next. 

4.  The  next  step  to  be  taken  and  how  to  take  it  can  be  judged  better 
on  the  ground  than  from  a  remote  office. 

The  result  of  this  year's  work  is  extremely  satisfactory,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents 
and  officials  concerned.  Not  only  has  a  decided  improvement  taken 
place  in  many  of  the  departments  of  most  of  the  institutions,  but  the 
spirit  of  progress  has  been  spread  abroad  with  the  result  that  the  officials 
of  several  of  the  county  hospitals  and  jails  have  asked  for  visits  and 
suggestions  for  improvements.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  work  begun 
by  the  state  will  be  followed  by  the  county  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
m  the  near  future  even  private  institutions  will  fall  into  line  so  that 
in  lime  California  may  feel  justly  proud  of  its  manner  of  feeding 
dependents. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

B.  I..  M.  Tate;  Director. 

The  history  of  legislation  dealing  with  the  tuberculosis  problem  in 
California  dates  bach  to  1904.  During  the  general  awakening  to  the 
necessity  of  hospital  rare  for  the  tuberculous,  the  eastern  and  middle 
western  states  made  large  appropriations,  that  have  since  doubled 
and  trebled  in  amount,  for  state  sanatoria. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  California  legislature  of  1904,  asking  for 
an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  a  state  sanatorium.  The  bill  failed 
to  pass.  In  1907,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  the  registration 
of  tuberculosis  and  an  antispitting  law  was  passed.  Two  thousand 
dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis.  Nearly  one  million  pieces  of  educational 
literature  on  tuberculosis  were  distributed  to  school  children. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  was  also  empowered  to  contract  for 
treatment  of  indigent  tuberculous  residents,  in  public  or  private  sana- 
toria, the  bill  for  their  care  to  be  met  by  the  patients'  home  county, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  public  sanatoria  outside  of  the 
counties,  making  provision  for  their  own  tuberculous  indigents  and 
that  the  private  institutions  are  unable  to  care  for  patients  at  a  rate 
that  the  counties  would  be  willing  to  pay,  the  Board  of  Health  has 
never  been  able  to  place  patients  in  outside  institutions.  The  super- 
visors sticking  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  are  even  unwilling  to  take  their 
own  residents,  who  are  willing  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 

In  1911,  the  California  Tuberculosis  Commission  was  appointed  l»y 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made 
to  carry  on  the  investigation.  The  commission  reported  to  the  legis- 
lature of  1913,  making  recommendations,  and  presenting  a  constructive 
programme.  The  first  step  was  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of 
Tuberculosis,  the  director  of  the  bureau  to  make  inspection  and  have 
supervision  over  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  other  institutions  caring 
for  the  tuberculous.  The  bureau,  created  by  the  legislature  of  1913, 
carried  an  appropriation  of  $7,500.  This  amount  was  too  small  to 
permit  more  than  one  inspection  of  hospitals  and  allowed  only  suffi- 
cient postage  to  carry  on  the  administrative  work  of  the  bureau. 

The  example  set  by  California  resulted  the  following  winter  in  the 
creation  of  the  bureau  of  tuberculosis  in  the  state  boards  of  health  of 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  The  inspection  of  county  hospitals 
making  provision  for  indigent  tuberculous  patients  brought  to  light 
two  significant  facts:  first,  more  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  recorded 
in  nearly  every  county;  second,  that  the  hospitals  were  only  serving  as 
a  place  where  the  homeless,  and  often  the  tuberculous  tramp,  too  ill  to 
continue  his  journey,  could  be  taken  to  die.  The  counties  justified 
their  lack  of  proper  care  by  the  fact  that  they  were  waiting  to  see 
what  policy  the  state  intended  to  adopt.  Many  of  the  counties,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  have  no  provision  for  the 
tuberculous.  Conferences  were  held  by  the  California  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevent  ion  of  Tuberculosis  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  others  interested  in  the  problem.  The  high  death 
rate  in  the  counties,  the  Inadequate  number  of  beds,  the  lack  of  proper 
buildings,    medical    attention    and    nursing    care    of    the    tuberculous. 
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coupled  with  the  utter  impossibility  of  caring  for  the  large  number  of 
patients  needing  hospital  care,  made  an  adequate  state  institution. 
unless  the  appropriation  was  a  million  dollars,  an  impossibility. 

In  1915,  four  tuberculosis  measures  were  introduced  in  the  legisla- 
ture. Three  bills  of  a  similar  nature  called  for  an  appropriation  of 
-  $100,000  for  a  state  sanatorium.  The  other  enlarged  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis,  authorizing  a  subsidy  of  $3.00 
per  week  per  resident  tuberculous  indigent  to  be  paid  to  counties  main- 
taining hospitals  or  wards,  that  complied  with  the  standard  required 
by  the  Bureau  of  Tuberculosis,  the  director  having  the  same  powers 
of  inspection  and  supervision  as  in  the  previous  act  of  the  legislature 
of  1913.  The  bill  carried -an  appropriation  of  $75,000;  the  sum  of 
$20,000  was  set  aside  for  the  administration  of  the  act,  and  $55,000 
for  the  subsidy  to  be  paid  the  counties  complying  with  the  standards 
laid  down  by  the  bureau.  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  bureau 
was  confronted  with  the  task  of  standardizing  separate  buildings,  pavil- 
ions or  wards  in  large  general  hospitals,  and  rooms  in  almshouses, 
The  standard  must  not  only  change  the  present  system  but  also  serve 
as  a  standard  for  buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  future.  That  the 
present  standard  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  changed 
i  the  county  hospitals  enough  so  that  they  rank  with  the  first-class  private 
.  and  public  sanatoria  of  the  country,  is  no  exaggeration.  From  a  con- 
<  dition  in  which  there  was  no  medical  attention,  and  frequently  no 
i  nursing  except  what  the  patients  gave  each  other,  these  subsidized  hos- 
pitals have  improved  until  now  they  are  giving  first-class  care  and 
treatment.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  counties  no  pro- 
vision is  made  in  private  hospitals  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  sanatorium  care  in  private  institutions 
excludes  the  patient  who  can  pay  only  $1  per  day,  the  subsidized 
hospitals  now  are  confronted  with  requests  from  patients  able  to  pay 
a  small  amount  for  care  and  treatment,  and  this  demand  must  be  met, 
since  there  are  only  four  semiphilanthropic  institutions  in  the  state. 
After  the  appointment  of  the  present  director  in  October,  1915, 
letters  were  sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the  thirty-nine  counties  having 
hospitals  with  tuberculosis  departments  or  beds  reserved  for  tuberculous 
patients.  With  these  letters,  which  explained  the  new  law,  were  sent 
application  blanks  for  inspection  of  the  hospitals.  Seventeen  counties 
immediately  made  application  for  inspection,  the  director  making  the 
inspection  in  the  order  of  the  applications. 

In  1911,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  passed  a  resolution 
requiring  that  all  new  school  buildings  have  at  least  one  or  more  rooms 
for  open  air  school  purposes. 

Various  local  ordinances  have  been  passed.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles 
in  May,  1915,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  on  Amendment  No.  Five,  placed 
one  visiting  tuberculosis  nurse  for  every  hundred  registered  cases  of 
tuberculosis  under  the  health  department,  to  assist  in  the  clinics  and  to 
instruct  and  care  for  patients.  San  Diego  also  passed  an  ordinance 
providing  for  a  visiting  nurse  for  the  tuberculous  poor  of  that  city. 
In  1916,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  secured  $5,000  for 
tuberculosis  nurses. 

In  1916,  the  health  department  of  Los  Angeles  took  over  the  work 
of  the  sixteen  clinics  and  employed  two  physicians  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  clinics. 
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STANDARDIZATION  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS  WARDS  OR  PAVILIONS 
OF  COUNTY  HOSPITALS. 

In  determining  the  eligibility  of  hospitals  for  the  state  tuberculosa 
subsidy,  they  will  be  graded  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  according 
to  location,  construction,  treatmenl  and  care  of  patients,  and  diet. 
ation  and  grounds — will  count  one  to  five  points. 

Construction  and  i}ii>c  of  building — one  to  twenty-five  points. 

Treatment  and  can  —one  to  thirty-five  points. 

])i<  l     one  to  thirty-five  points. 

A  hospital  must  receive  a  total  of  eighty  points  to  be  eligible  for  the 
state  subsidy. 

Location. 

Any  buildings  or  pavilions  to  lie  constructed  in  the  future  musl  be 
uii  a  pari  of  the  grounds  separate  from  the  general  hospital.  Counties 
contemplating  construction  must  bear  this  in  mind  and  consult  with  the 
bureau  before  locating  their  building.  Accessibility,  transportation, 
length  of  time  in  reaching  the  hospital,  and  its  proximity  to  other 
county  buildings  will  be  the  points  on  which  location  will  be  graded. 

Buildings. 

The  bureau  discourages  the  erection  of  an  expensive  type  of  building 
unless  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  plan  for  a  large  county  or  city  and 
county  hospital.  In  the  smaller  counties,  inexpensive  buildings  have 
been  erected  to  care  for  as  many  as  forty  patients  for  about  $14,000. 

Buildings  will  be  graded  on  their  construction  and  on  the  ty] I 

building,  also  their  capacity  relative  to  the  need  of  the  tuberculosis 
poor  of  the  county.  They  will  be  classified  as  separate  buildings, 
pavilions,  cottages,  wards  in  a  general  hospital,  "shacks"  or  tent  houses. 

Class  A  structure. 

A  separate  building. — It  must  have  proper  accommodations  for  a 
head  nurse;  sufficient  baths,  toilets  and  lavatories  for  patients:  a  diet 
kitchen  for  preparing  food  which  can  not  be  transported;  two  kitchen 
sinks  or  adequate  facilities  for  washing  and  disinfecting  dishes.  If 
the  building  is  separate  from  the  general  hospital  and  run  as  a  sana- 
torium, it  musl  have  an  examination  room.  There  must  be  isolation 
rooms  for  advanced  cases;  not  less  than  one  isolation  room  for  every 
ten  patients.  In  the  wards,  there  must  be  a  minimum  distance  between 
beds  of  :!  fed  il  inches.  Wards  must  be  sufficiently  lighted,  preferably 
by  electricity.  Wards  need  not  be  heated,  but  dressing  rooms,  bath- 
rooms and  patients'  dining-room  must  be  heated  in  cold  weather. 

Class  B  structure. 

.1  ward  in  lli<  ;/<  in  nil  hospital. — The  requirements  regarding  equip- 
ment and  sufficient  isolation  rooms  and  food  will  be  the  same  as  for 
('lass  A.  ('lass  1'.  structures  must  have  a  separate  dining-room  for 
ambulatory  patients. 
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Class  C  structure. 

The  "shack"  type  or  tent  house. — It  can  not  be  used  except  for  earlier 
cases.  Any  erection  of  a  "shack"  or  tent  house  will  be  discouraged 
unless  a  nursing  force  is  provided  adequate  for  giving  patients  the 
necessary  care. 

Equipment. 

In  structures  of  any  of  the  three  classes,  the  following  requirements 
must  be  met:  In  buildings  having  over  thirty-six  (36)  beds,  one  tub 
or  shower  bath  for  every  twelve  (12)  patients;  one  lavatory  for  every 
six  (6)  patients;  one  toilet  for  every  six  (6)  patients;  two  dental 
lavatories  and  two  slop  sinks  for  every  thirty-six  (36)  patients;  two 
kitchen  sinks  are  desirable.  The  stove  in  the  kitchen  must  be  large 
enough  so  that  if  food  is  to  be  prepared  there,  it  can  be  done  without 
inconvenience. 

There  must  be  back  rests  for  bed  cases;  ambulatory  cases  must  be 
■  provided  with  inexpensive  canvas  reclining  chairs.  If  trays  are  used, 
they  must  be  kept  clean.  The  more  expensive  aluminum  trays  last 
much  longer  than  the  common  papier  mache,  which  will  not  be  allowed 
;  in  the  future.  The  use  of  granite  iron  dishes  and  tin  spoons  is  dis- 
couraged. 

Call  bells  must  be  provided  in  each  ward ;  properly  ventilated  lockers 
must  be  provided  for  each  patient;  scales  also  must  be  provided. 

Wards  and  rooms  must  be  screened  and  wards  and  sleeping  room= 
must  be  canvassed.     A  platform  or  sun  porch  must  be  provided. 

Treatment  and  care. 

If  there  is  not  a  resident  staff  connected  with  the  hospital,  a  visiting 
staff  must  be  arranged.  This  can  be  done  through  the  County  -Medical 
Society.  There  must  be  one  interne  for  every  fifty  patients.  Daily 
records  must  be  kept.  There  must  be  a  complete  examination  on  admis- 
sion and  frequent  subsequent  examinations.  The  diagnosis  and  type  of 
tuberculosis  must  be  recorded  and  the  complete  record  of  the  patient 
must  be  kept  where  it  is  accessible  to  the  representative  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Temperature  must  be  taken  four  times  a  day  and 
,i  accurate  charts  must  be  kept. 

Nursing. 

In  Class  A  buildings  there  must  be  one  registered  nurse  who  has 
had  special  training  in  tuberculosis  nursing,  and  one  nurse  for  every 
sixteen  patients;  also  one  orderly.  In  Class  B  buildings  nursing  must 
be  supervised  by  the  superintendent  of  nurses,  one  pupil  nurse  provided 
for  every  sixteen  patients. 

Admission. 

The  admission  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  must  be 
filled  out  in  full  and  sworn  to  by  the  patient  and  the  superintendent 
of  the  hospital. 

Care  of  patients. 

Adull  patients  must  be  segregated  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  the 
stage  of  the  disease.  Bed  cases  must  be  placed  in  the  smaller  wards,  so 
that  it  will  be  convenient  for  dying  cases  to  be  taken  into  the  isolation 
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rooms.     Children  musl   be  segregated  in  a  small  ward  of  their  own.  i 
Bedding  must   be  disinfected  after  death  or  removal  of  each  patient.] 
Patients  needing  extra  heal  at  night  must  be  given  hot  water  bottles  or 
soapstones. 

Property  of  patients. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  the  safe  storage  of  any  valuables  or  money 
deposited  by  the  patient. 

Food. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  handling  and  serving  food  for  patients  so  it 
will  be  attractive.  There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  food  in  hospitals, 
due  to  the  fact  that  patients  frequently  can  not  eat  the  food  served  them. ! 
It  must  be  remembered  that  patients  suffering  with  tuberculosis  nearly 
always  have  serious  stomach  disturbances  and  fickle  appetites,  and  the 
serving  of  food  to  these  patients  must  be  done  with  this  in  mind.  If 
the  food  is  to  be  transported  from  the  general  hospital,  it  must  be  sent 
over  in  a  tireless  cooker  or  reheated  before  being  served. 

Tea  must  be  made  in  the  diet  kitchen,  and  coffee,  if  sent  from  the 
general  hospital,  must  be  hot,  when  served.  We  recommend  that  coffee 
and  toast  and  eggs  be  prepared  in  the  diet  kitchen. 

A  suggested  diet  list  will  be  submitted  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

San  Joaquin   County   Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

San  Joaquin  County  was  visited  first.  The  building  was  in  fair 
condition,  but  the  nursing,  food  and  medical  attention  was  inadequate 
in  every  way.  A  conference  was  held  with  the  supervisors  and  superin-: 
tendent  of  the  hospital  and  the  necessary  changes  discussed.  The  board 
of  supervisors  at  once  agreed  to  make  the  changes,  i.  e.,  a  diet  kitchen 
for  the  second  floor,  also  a  utility  closet,  and  an  additional  bathroom  for 
the  first  floor.  Two  graduate  nurses  besides  the  pupil  nurses  from  the1 
general  hospital  were  added  to  the  nursing  service,  as  well  as  an 
orderly  and  a  dietitian.  Patients  on  entering  were  given  a  complete 
physical  examination.  The  food  now  is  excellent  and  the  people  of 
San  Joaquin  County  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  splendid 
way  in  which  this  hospital  is  run.  The  subsidy  was  granted  Febru- 
ary 5,  1916. 

Fresno  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

The  director,  prior  to  her  appointment,  when  executive  secretary 
of  the  California  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis,  appeared  before  the  grand  jury  in  December,  1914,  and  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  new  building  for  Fresno  County's  indigent 
tuberculous  patients.  The  grand  jury  made  the  recommendation  to 
the  supervisors,  and  in  November,  1916,  the  building  was  finished. 
For  the  amount  of  money  expended,  it  probably  gives  as  good  care  as 
many  buildings  costing  three  times  as  much.  No  private  institution 
has  provided  any  greater  comfort.  A  physician  spends  half  of  every; 
day  there,  and  there  are  also  two  graduate  nurses  and  an  orderly. 
Ten  beds  had  in  the  beginning  seemed  adequate  for  women  patients, 
since  no  provision  had  been  made  previously.  By  July,  1916,  the 
number  of  women  patients  had  increased  so,  that  the  twenty-bed  ware 
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for  men  had  to  be  given  over  to  the  women  patients.  The  Fresno 
building  has  excited  favorable  comment  everywhere;  it  has  a  capacity 
of  forty-eight  beds,  which  undoubtedly  will  have  to  be  increased  soon. 
It  was  subsidized  April  1,  1916. 

Los  Angeles   County  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

Los  Angeles  County  applied  for  inspection,  and  while  the  tuberculosis 
wards  were  in  good  condition  and  the  patients  received  proper  care 
and  medical  attention,  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  hospital  and 
:the  long  waiting  list  made  the  subsidy  impossible.  The  director  asked 
|;tbe  supervisors  for  $5,000  to  erect  a  temporary  building  for  ambulatory 
| patients;  this  request  was  granted  and  a  comfortable  thirty-bed  build- 
ling  provided.  The  building  used  every  available  bit  of  ground  at  the 
|  hospital.  It  was  subsidized  February  5,  1916,  December  2d  23  more 
[beds  were  subsidized  in  the  women's  ward. 


Ward   in   the   San   Joaquin   County   Tuberculosis   Hospital,    the   first   hospital    in 
California  to  receive  the  state  subsidy. 

Alameda  County. 

In  February,  1916,  inspection  was  made  at  the  Alameda  Infirmary. 
The  present  building  for  the  tuberculous  accommodated  only  seventy- 
five  patients.  Considerable  time  and  care  was  spent  in  the  endeavor 
to  find  an  available  site  at  the  present  hospital.  At  the  director's 
request,  the  ground  was  surveyed,  but  no  site  was  available,  so  that  in 
March  a  report  was  submitted  to  the  supervisors,  urging  them  to 
obtain  a  site  in  the  hills,  where  a  separate  institution  could  be  erected. 
Fortunately,  in  a  few  weeks,  a  site  was  found,  ideal  in  every  respect. 

13—26023 
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The  land  was  purchased  and  plans  drawn  to  erect  a  modern  sanfl 
torium  to  cost  $104,000.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the 
supervisors  of  Alameda  County  for  this  willingness  and  cooperation  to 
establish  the  first  sanatorium  of  the  kind  in  the  state,  nor  to  the  other 
county  officials  and  the  Alameda  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis and  the  Alameda  Public  Welfare  Commission.  Provision  will 
be  made  for  at  lea.st  140  patients.  There  will  be  an  administrative 
building,  an  infirmary,  sleeping  pavilions  for  the  men  patients,  a  work- 
shop, a  children's  building  with  a  nursery  and  an  open  air  school, 
besides  a  cottage  for  the  nurses  and  quarters  for  the  resident  physician. 
The  women  patients  are  to  be  cared  for  in  private  rooms  in  the  Infirm- 
ary. This  institution  will  be  ready  some  time  in  the  earlv  spring  of 
1917. 


Marin  County. 


At  the  request  of  the  Marin  County  supervisors,  the  quarters  for  the 
tuberculous  were  inspected  in  April.  Provision  for  these  patients  con- 1 
sisted  of  tent  houses;  there  was  no  nursing  care  except  that  done  by 
patients  and  most  of  the  patients  prepared  their  own  meals.  A 
building  to  care  for  men  and  women  patients  was  suggested;  plans 
were  drawn  following  this  visit.  They  were  immediately  accepted  by 
the  bureau.  The  building  which  is  now  completed  has  private  rooms 
with  adequate  baths  and  toilets,  one  wing  provided  for  men  and  the 
other  for  women.  It  will  accommodate  12  patients.  In  the  center  are 
the  nurses'  living  quarters,  with  a  kitchen  and  combination  dining  and 
sitting  room.  This  building  will  be  subsidized  as  soon  as  furnished. 
It  fills  a  much  needed  place  in  this  county  where  so  many  younger 
patients  seem  to  need  care  and  treatment. 

San  Francisco. 

Conferencas  have  been  held  in  San  Francisco  in  connection  with  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  tuberculosis  wards  of  the  City  and  County 
Hospital.  Repeated  inspections  were  made  to  ascertain  what  could  be 
done  to  relieve  the  situation.  The  superintendent  of  the  hospital  and 
the  director  appeared  before  the  supervisors  and  asked  for  $6,600  to 
remodel  two  buildings.  This  was  granted.  A  second  story  was  added 
to  one  of  the  buildings  used  for  male  patients,  examination  rooms, 
nurses'  stations,  a  number  of  isolation  rooms,  with  the  required  number 
of  baths,  toilets  and  lockers  added  to  make  it  come  up  to  the  standard 
required  by  the  bureau.  Forty-three  beds  were  subsidized  July  1, 
1916,  and  40  more  in  the  women's  ward  September  2,  1916. 

The  women's  ward  was  also  remodeled,  more  isolation  rooms  were 
added,  as  were  also  lockers,  the  bed  capacity  has  been  increased,  and  the 
buildings  painted.     Additional  nursing  service  was  furnished  and  sev-> 
eral  minor  improvements  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  recora-J 
mendations  of  the  bureau. 


Shasta  County. 

From  the  north  came  a  request   for  immediate  inspection.     Shas 
County  Hospital,  with  a  bed  capacity  of  eight,  wished  to  apply  for  the 

subsidy.      Inspection    of   the   tent    houses,    in   a   dilapidated   condition 
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and  building  in  which  the  tuberculosis  patients  were  housed,  showed 
I  that  the  subsidizing  was  impossible.  The  supervisors  presented  blue 
prints  which  were  not  quite  adequate,  and  the  plans  were  redrawn 
according  to  recommendations  from  the  director.  The  county  will  soon 
have  a  building  adequate  to  care  for  patients  in  any  stage  of  the  disease, 
also  there  will  be  private  rooms  with  provision  for  the  nurse  in  charge, 
similar  to  those  of  the  Marin  County  Hospital.  This  building  will 
soon  be  completed  and  subsidized.     It  will  accommodate  12  patients. 

Orange  County. 

Orange  County  was  inspected  the  last  of  May.  The  building  had 
been  erected  too  near  the  general  hospital.  It  was  suggested  that  it  be 
moved  some  distance  away.  It  is  a  good  structure  with  wide  porches 
and  large  rooms,  but  the  director  was  unable  to  recommend  it  for  the 
subsidy  because  the  building  was  not  in  charge  of  a  trained  nurse  as 
required  in  the  standards.  The  building  has  not  been  used  enough  to 
be  appreciated. 

Sacramento  County. 

Sacramento  County  was  recommended  for  the  subsidy  in  June. 
1  Many  changes  were  made  to  comply  with  the  standard ;  new  furniture, 
new  battleship  linoleum  for  the  floors,  new  kitchen  arrangements,  a 
sterilizer  for  the  dishes,  a  change  of  diet  and  a  graduate  nurse  were 
provided  before  it  was  recommended.  The  Sacramento  County 
Tuberculosis  Hospital's  bed  capacity  is  inadequate  for  handling  its 
tuberculosis  problem.  At  the  state  meeting  of  county  supervisors  at 
Redding  in  May,  1916,  it  was  decided,  subject  to  a  favorable  opinion 
from  the  Attorney  General,  that  Sacramento  and  a  group  of  northern 
counties  would  take  advantage  of  the  law  providing  for  a  joint  county 
hospital  and  build  a  sanatorium.  The  opinion  handed  down  was  favor- 
able and  letters  to  that  effect  were  sent  to  the  supervisors  of  Sacra- 
mento, Placer,  Yolo,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Contra  Costa,  Tuolumne, 
Nevada  and  Plumas  counties.  A  committee  on  sites  and  building  has 
been  appointed  and  by  the  spring  of  1917  this  building  will  be  under 
way.  It  will  provide  for  a  large  group  of  patients  who  could  not  be 
eared  for  unless  under  such  an  arrangement.  Counties  in  the  north 
could  continue  to  justify  their  lack  of  care- by  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  maintain  a  hospital  or  ward  for  their  tuberculous  patients, 
but  with  a  joint  county  hospital,  such  as  is  contemplated,  these  patients 
can  be  properly  cared  for  at  a  small  expense  to  the  county  from  which 
they  come.  A  similar  effort  will  be  made  in  some  of  the  counties  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  principally  San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey, 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara.  Having  this  joint  hospital  in  view,  the 
inspection  of  some  of  the  hospitals  was  deferred.  Sacramento  County 
was  subsidized  July  1,  191  6. 

Santa  Clara  County. 

San  Jose  was  inspected  in  June.  The  hospital  needed  more  beds. 
Some  changes  in  the  kitchen  and  baths  were  necessary  and  new  lockers 
were  needed.  The  director  suggested  the  changes  bul  asked  Tor  another 
building.     The  supervisors  and  superintendent  of  the  county  hospital 
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!'.■](  thai  another  building  was  necessary  in  order  to  take  rare  <>f  all 
their  patients.  So  the  plans  have  been  approved  for  a  splendid  build- 
ing that  will  more  than  double  the  present  bed  capacity. 

San  Diego  County. 

The  San  Diego  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital  has  been  inspected.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  crowded  in  the  state  and  is  inadequate  in  every  way. 
It  was  decided  not  to  make  any  recommendations  until  the  bond  issue 
was  over.  The  director,  with  others  who  were  interested,  campaigned 
the  county,  but  the  bond  issue  for  both  roads  and  hospital  was  lost. 
The  campaign  was  not  without  its  good  effect.  The  supervisors  were 
willing,  and  the  director  urged  them  to  consider  a  separate  institution 
as  Alameda  had  clone.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  look  for  a  suit- 
able site. 

Tuberculosis   Dispensaries  Established. 

Many  visits  of  inspection  and  conferences  have  been  necessary  to 
bring  about  these  results.  Not  all  of  the  hospitals  that  asked  for 
inspection  have  been  inspected.  They  have  not  been  for  the  reason  that 
the  bureau  was  waiting  for  the  development  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
counties  having  the  greatest  problems.  Along  with  the  inspections  of 
hospitals,  has  come  the  establishing  of  dispensaries,  when  they  have 
been  needed,  and  the  installing  of  visiting  nurses  to  supervise  dispen- 
sary cases  in  their  homes. 

San  Bernardino  Tuberculosis  Nurse. 

Repeated  visits  to  the  San  Bernardino  County  Hospital  demonstrated 
the  necessity,  not  only  for  a  new  hospital,  but  also  a  visiting  nurse. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  California  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  a  nurse  was  placed  in  San  Bernardino 
for  four  months.  The  city  has  now  made  an  appropriation  to  continue 
the  work.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  agents  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  and  the  attorney  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  inspection  was  made  of  the  buildings  at  the  San  Bernardino 
County  Hospital  where  the  tuberculosis  patients  are  kept.  Conditions 
at  this  hospital  beggar  description.  This  county  has  the  highest  tuber- 
culosis death  rate  and  the  worst  hospital  accommodations,  of  any  county 
in  the  state.  Recommendations  were  made  to  the  supervisors,  not 
with  any  idea  of  attempting  to  subsidize  the  building,  as  that  was  im- 
possible, but  to  make  it  fit  for  human  beings  who  were  too  ill  to  be 
sent  elsewhere. 

Tuberculosis  Dispensaries  and  Nurses. 

Dispensaries  have  been  opened  at  Fresno  and  Sacramento.  Addi- 
tional dispensaries  have  been  added  to  the  Los  Angeles  service.  The 
bureau  lias  been  able  to  secure  for  the  various  towns,  help  from  the 
city  or  county  or  private  individuals  to  help  carry  on  the  work. 

A1  Sacramento,  $600  was  secured  from  the  city  for  the  tuberculosis 
nurse.  This  is  supplemented  by  a  contribution  of  $1,200  from  a  private 
individual  interested  in  the  work;  $900  was  secured  from  the  county 
for  the  visiting  nurse  and  the  clinic. 
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At  Fresno,  the  city  commissioners  voted  money  toward  the  support 
of  the  clinic  and  a  nurse  was  placed  there  to  work  under  a  committee 
of  the  Women's  Club. 

Marin  County  is  meeting  its  needs  through  the  establishment  of  a 
rural  visiting  nurse. 

The  agitation  for  more  nurses  will  be  continued,  as  will  also  the  work 
with  the  Board  of  Education  for  more  open  air  schools  for  children 
who  are  predisposed  to  tuberculosis. 

The  bureau  had  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Dohrmann  Memo- 
rial nurse,  who  spent  four  and  a  half  months  in  Placer  County  inspect- 
ing the  physical  condition  of  the  school  children.  So  successful  was 
this  work,  which  is  real  preventive  tuberculosis  wrork,  that  nine  counties 
applied  for  the  services  of  a  nurse.  A  temporary  appointment  was 
made  for  two  months  for  the  bureau  to  do  some  much  needed  work  in 
a  northern  county. 

Federal  Tuberculosis  Law  Advocated. 

Coupled  with  the  campaign  for  better  hospital  care  for  resident 
indigent  tuberculous  patients,  the  bureau  has  carried  on  an  active 
campaign  by  correspondence,  all  over  the  United  States,  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  "Kent  Bill."  which  provides  federal  aid  for  certain 
hospitals  reaching  a  standard  of  care  and  treatment,  required  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  The  objects  of  the  bill  consist  mainly  of  three 
points:  first,  an  effort  to  make  it  possible  for  hospitals  caring  for  non- 
resident indigents  to  give  that  indigent  proper  medical  care.  To  do 
this  is  more  expensive  than  the  average  hospital  in  a  county  could  or 
would  attempt,  since  the  southwest  is  deluged  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  with  patients,  many  too  ill  or  too  poor  to  return  home.  They  are 
a  constant  menace.  This  bill  aimed  to  make  it  possible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  subsidize  hospitals  so  these  patients  might  be  cared  for.  Sec- 
ond, many  a  patient  lured  on  by  that  intangible  something  called 
climate,  has  tried  the  climate  only  to  learn  to  his  sorrow  that  much 
more  was  necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  The  bill  provided  transportation 
of  the  patient  to  his  home  state,  provided  he  could  receive  care  in  an 
institution  there.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  bound  to  act  as  a  boomerang  and  compel  states  with  a  limited 
number  of  beds  for  tuberculous  patients  to  increase  the  number.  The 
bureau  is  convinced  that  one  of  the  causes  of  migration  is  frequently 
the  long  waiting  list  in  institutions,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  the  patients  when  finally  able  to  gain  admittance,  were  unable 
to  do  so  because  they  were  no  longer  first  stage  cases.  The  Kent  Bill 
has  been  favorably  reported  out  of  both  houses  of  congress.  It  is  the 
tirst  recognition  that  has  been  made  by  the  federal  government  of 
the  tuberculosis  problem.  The  bill  will  be  the  means  of  removing 
thousands  of  patients  to  hospitals  who  are  now  centers  of  infection. 

Length  of  Residence  of  the  Tuberculous. 

The  tables  below  show  California's  tuberculosis  problem  by  length  of 
residence  for  selected  cities.  A  careful  study  of  this  will  show  that 
California's  real  problem  lies  with  that  group  who  have  been  in  the 
state  for  life  or  ten  years  and  over;  this  is  particularly  true  north  of 
Tehaehapi. 
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Average   Per   Cents   in    Five-Year   Period   for   Deaths  from    Tuberculosis   Classified   by 
Length  of  Residence  in  California  for  Selected  Cities. 


California 


Freeholders'  charter  cititw- 
Rest   oi  State 


Selected  Hi [< 
North  <>f  Tehachapi: 

San  Francisco  

Alameda  

Berkeley    

Oakland    

San   Jose  

to  — 

Sacramento    

Stockton  


South  of  Tehachapi: 

Lngeles  

Pasadena   

Riverside    

San   Bernardino  — 

San  Diego  

Santa  Barbara  


Annual  average  per  cent  distribution   of  deaths 
from  tuberculosis,   1911  to   1915 


Under 
1  year 


8.8 


8.7 
8.9 


8.3 

3.5 
9.5 
3.0 
3.5 

9.0 
4.7 
2.3 


13.3 
18.1 
15.2 
15.3 
20.2 
6.0 


1  to  9 
years 


26.7 


27.6 
25.5 


14.3 
17.8 
lO.r. 
18.9 
14.0 
22.9 
16.5 
16.2 


12.1 
46.3 
39.8 
37.1 
38.7 
24.8 


10  years 
and  over 


26.7 


27.4 
25.7 


28.6 
38.1 
33.7 
30.2 
33.0 
31.3 
28.8 
38.4 


24.7 
25.4 
25.2 
20.9 
25.3 
23.7 


27.9 


27.1 
29.0 


39.8 
38.2 
39.6 
42.8 
46.7 
29.7 
31.6 
29.8 


12.2 
9.4 
15.2 
10.5 
12.8 
42.7 


Unknown 


U.2 


ll.n 
2.4 
0.7 
5.1 
2.8 
7.1 
18.4 
13.8 


7.4 
0.8 
4.6 
16.2 

2.8 


Counties  in  Process  of  Building  that  Will  Operate  Under  the  Subsidy. 

Alameda Livermore 140  beds 

Santa  Clara San  Jose 60  beds 

*San  Francisco San  Francisco 250  beds 

San  Diego San  Diego 66  beds 

Los  Angeles Los  Angeles 300  beds 

816  beds 


Placer,  Yolo,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Solano,  Contra  Costa.  Sacramento. 
Tuolumne,  Nevada  and  Plumas  counties  are  committed  to  a  joint  county 
hospital  operating  under  the  subsidy.  This  will  be  in  operation  by  July, 
1917,  and  increase  the  bed  capacity — 200  beds. 

With  these  several  hospitals  established  and  provision  made  for  the 
patient  who  can  pay,  if  not  all,  at  least  in  part  for  his  maintenance,  the 
needs  of  a  large  group  of  patients  needing  hospital  care,  including 
those  who,  at  present,  can  not  be  cared  for  in  the  county  hospitals 
because  they  are  not  and  do  not  wish  to  become  county  charges,  will 
be  met.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  this  state  are 
among  the  group  earning  less  than  $1,000  per  year,  and  27  per  cent  of 
the  orphans  cared  for  by  the  state  were  deprived  of  their  parents 
through  tuberculosis.  This  shows  how  the  long  period  of  expensive 
illnoss  compels  the  state  later  to  care  for  dependents.  The  state's  plan 
of  giving  iidequate  care  and  treatment  in  institutions  near  the  patients' 
homes,  where  they  can  see  their  families  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  be 
centers  of  infection,  means  that   the  source  of  infection  is  removed 

*New  hospital  with  no  additional  bed  capacity  but  excellent  accommodations. 
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and  the  families  are  thus  protected.  The  amount  saved  by  the  family 
and  the  amount  of  money  saved  the  community  can  not  be  reckoned. 
California  has  adopted  the  policy  of  caring  for  the  many  near  their 
homes  rather  than  the  few  in  a  distant  state  institution.  When  suffi- 
cient beds  are  established  in  the  counties  for  the  second  and  third  stage 
cases,  then  the  state  can  provide  convalescent  camps  or  a  colony  for 
incipient  cases. 

Educational  Work. 

The  bureau  has  distributed  over  30.000  pieces  of  educational  litera- 
ture.    The  book  of  instructions  to  patients,  "What  You  Should  Know 

,,  About  Tuberculosis,"  the  "Physician's  Note  Book"  on  the  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis,  the  "Don't"  cards  printed  in  nine  languages,  a  series  of 

;  antispitting  cards  for  factories  and  shops  and  also  street  cars,  and 
another  series,  printed  in  Italian,  Spanish  and  Armenian. 

Requests  for  copies  of  our  educational  literature,  the  Standard  for 
Hospitals,  the  Dietary  and  the  Regulations,  are  received  constantly 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  Board  of  Health  is 
the  first  in  the  United  States  to  furnish  a  standard  for  hospitals.  The 
parcel  post  exhibit  on  tuberculosis  has  been  in  constant  use  in  the  rural 
schools  and  farm  centers.  A  second  exhibit  is  now  ready  dealing 
entirely  with  the  work  on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  California. 

Reported  Cases  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  constant  nagging  at  health  officers  and  physicians  to  report  living 
cases  has  resulted  in  the  registration  of  6,000  cases  from  July,  1915,  to 
July,  1916.  The  bureau  needs  the  registration  for  many  reasons,  and 
since  the  law  requires  this  reporting  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  has 
ordered  the  records  of  cases  closed  to  the  public,  it  is  hoped  that  more 
physicians  will  comply  with  the  law. 

Many  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year  with  the  women's 
clubs  throughout  the  state.  Conferences  have  been  held  repeatedly 
with  the  various  tuberculosis  societies  in  the  state.  Addresses  have 
been  inven  at  school  trustees'  meetings  and  several  county  institutes. 
The  director  spoke  at  the  state  meeting  of  the  supervisors.  Meetings 
have  been  held  with  the  labor  unions  also.  But  the  aim  of  the  bureau 
at  the  present  time  must  be  two  direct  points  of  attack:  one  on  the 
preventive  side — to  continue  the  educational  campaign,  with  the  educa- 
tion of  physicians,  nurses,  school  children  and  the  patients — the  other 
to  continue  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children  for  minor  physical 
defects.  Second,  to  provide  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  every  section  of 
the  state,  a  sufficient  number  of  hospital  beds  for  patients  suffering  in 
any  stage  of  the  disease.  These  hospitals  will  make  it  possible  to  bring 
about  the  proper  care  of  all  tuberculosis  patients  in  each  county.  The 
semiphilanthropic  institutions,  the  Barlow  Sanatorium  at  Los  Angeles, 
Arequipa  in  Marin  County,  La  Vina  near  Pasadena  and  Duarte  have 
been  inspected.  They  are  carrying  a  great  burden  of  work  that  must 
he  done  by  the  counties  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Table  of  Subsidized  Hospitals. 

1DX5     Number  of   Beds     1316     Number 

San   Joaquin  40  *44 

mo 18  *4S 

I  of  250  y'JSO 

Number   of   Beds  in   County   Institutions   Operating   Under   the   Subsidy. 

San  Joaquin   44 

Fresno    48 

Los   Angeles   53 

Sacramento  40 

San  Francisco 

258 

The  Interior  Departmenl  has  beeE  appealed  to,  to  establish  a  hod 
pita!  for  Indians  suffering  with  tuberculosis,  and  at  the*  request  of  the 
commissioner,  the  bureau  has  recommended  a  site  at  North  Fork  near 
the  Indian  Mission. 


♦Increase   in   bed   capacity   nol   a   notable   one,   but   the   subsidy  has  made  this  hos- 
pital first  i  ; 

•Thirty  extra   beds  as  a  result  of  the  subsidy. 
•iXcw  building. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  REGISTRATION  OF 

NURSES. 

By  Anna  C.  JAMME,  R.N.,  Director. 
Introduction. 

The  act  authorizing  the  examination  and  certification  of  graduate 
nurses  became  effective  October  14,  1913.  During  the  first  ten  months. 
or  until  July  1,  1914,  nurses  were  registered  without  examination  and 
received  certificates,  who  showed  evidence  of  having  graduated  l'rom  a 
reputable  training  school  connected  with  a  general  hospital.  During 
this  period  4,831  nurses  received  certificates  as  "Registered  Nurses." 

With  the  beginning  of  the  biennial  period  July,  1914,  applicants  for 
registration  were  obliged  to  show  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  gradu- 
ated from  an  accredited  school  for  nurses  and  to  pass  the  examination 
conducted  by  the  board.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  inspect 
a n <  1  accredit  the  training  schools. 

Inspection  of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses. 

Inspection  of  schools  was  commenced  July  6,  1914.  From  this  date 
to  July.  1915,  81  schools  were  inspected.  From  July,  1915,  to  July, 
1916,  73  schools  were  inspected  and  a  total  of  86  inspections  made. 
The  inspection  includes  the  following  points: 

(1)  Character  of  hospital  with  which  school  is  connected,  whether 
general  or  special;  (2)  capacity  and  daily  average  number  of  patients; 
(3)  nature  of  services,  as  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical  and  children's 
Services;  (4)  equipment;  (5)  educational  requirements  for  admission 
of  students;  (6)  number  and  qualification  of  nurse  instructors;  (7) 
equipment  for  teaching  as  class  rooms,  demonstration  rooms,  library, 
diet  kitchen,  laboratory,  etc.;  (8)  nature  and  amount  of  instruction, 
and  plan  followed  in  practical  instruction. 

Report  of  each  inspection  is  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Accrediting  of  Training  Schools. 

On  inspection,  73  schools  were  found  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments and  have  been  placed  upon  the  accredited  list.  Nine  schools 
were  found  not  to  meet  the  requirements,  and  were,  therefore,  not 
accredited. 

Students  in  Training. 

The  number  of  students  in  training  in  the  73  accredited  schools  are 
2.465.  The  educational  status  of  these  students  is:  graduates  of  a 
college  or  high  school,  848;  those  having  had  but  three  years  of  high 
Bchool,  278;  those  having  had  but  two  years,  435;  those  having  had  but 
one  year,  308;  those  having  attended  grammar  school,  484. 

Requirements  for  Accredited  Training  Schools. 

On  April  8,  1916,  the  following  requirements  for  accredited  train- 
ing .schools  were  approved : 
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I.  The  hospital. 

The  hospital  with  which  the  school  is  connected  shall  have  a  capacity 
of  nut  less  than  50  beds  and  a  daily  average  of  25  patients. 

It  shall  provide  for  teaching  and  experience  in  surgical  and  medics 
nursing  and  in  children's  diseases.  Each  student  must  have  the  care 
of  not  less  than  six  maternity  cases  including  labor  and  delivery  and 
the  care  of  the  infant. 

It  shall  provide  proper  and  adequate  facilities  for  class  instruction, 
such  as  a  working  library  in  which  is  included  the  more  modern  text 
and  reference  books,  a  skeleton,  a  manikin,  or  charts  and  such  auxiliary 
apparatus  as  the  hospital  may  be  able  to  afford.  The  classroom  must 
be  well  lighted  and  provided  with  student's  tablet  chairs  and  a  good- 
sized  blackboard.  There  must  be  a  demonstration  room  and  demonstra- 
tion equipment  ;is  outlined  in  the  pamphlet  "Elementary  Nursing 
Procedures. ' '  It  shall  provide  a  diet  kitchen  and  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  teaching  purposes.  It  shall  provide  the  necessary  laboratory 
equipment  for  the  teaching  of  chemistry,  bacteriology  and  analysis  of 
urine. 

II.  Nurses'  home. 

Proper  living  conditions  must  be  provided  for  the  students.  These 
must  include  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  or.  where  this  is  not 
possible,  one  suitable  and  adequate.  Dormitories  in  upper  story  or 
basement  of  hospital  will  not  be  considered. 

There  must  be  individual  sleeping  rooms,  or  where  rooms  are  suffi- 
ciently large,  two  may  occupy  the  same  room.  Sleeping  porches  are 
strongly  recommended  in  addition  to  the  regular  sleeping  rooms.  Suffi- 
cient furniture  and  one  closet  for  each  student. 

One  bath  and  one  toilet  for  every  ten  students. 

A  reception  room,  a  library,  and  when  possible,  a  good-sized  recrea- 
tion room. 

The  nurses'  home  should  be  attractively  but  not  expensively  fur- 
nished. The  service  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

III.  Dining  rooms. 

This  room  should  be  clean,  well  lighted  and  suitably  furnished.  Thj 
service  should  be  prompt  and  efficient  during  the  meals.  There  should 
be  at  least  one  waiter,  or  waitress,  to  every  twenty  students. 

The  diet  should  be  adapted  to  students  engaged  in  arduous  and 
exacting  studies. 

IV.  Faculty. 

A  sufficient  force  of  instructors  must  be  maintained  who  are  com- 
petent to  conduct  the  instruction  herein  specified  and  shall  consisl  of: 

1.  Superintendent  of  the  training  school  who  is  a  registered  nurse 
and  must  possess  qualifications  requisite  for  the  administration  of  the 
school.  She  must  have  ability  for  teaching,  capability  for  guiJiug  the 
students  in  moral  discipline  and  be  able  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  educational  and  moral  efficiency  in  the  school. 

2.  A  graduate  nighl  superintendent  who  is  capable  of  assuming 
responsibility  and  of  teaching  the  students  under  her  supervision. 
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3.  A   full    time   nurse   instructor   in    a   school   of   over   twenty-five 
students. 
4    A  graduate  surgical  nurse  who  has  charge  of  the  operating  room. 

5.  A  staff  of  medical  and  other  lecturers. 

6.  A  dietitian,  who  may  or  may  not  be,  a  graduate  nurse. 

V.  Records. 

There  must  be  a  good  system  of  keeping  records,  showing  in  detail 
< nullifications  for  admission,  physical  condition  and  character,  instruc- 
tion, attendance  at  lectures,  classes,  demonstrations,  practice  and  effi- 
ciency in  class  and  bedside  work.  This  complete  record  of  each  student 
must  be  kept  from  time  of  admission  to  graduation.  Immediately  on 
the  completion  of  the  course,  a  copy  of  this  record  must  be  made  on  the 
form  provided  and  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

VI.  Affiliations. 

Schools  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  one  major  subject 
will  affiliate  with  another  approved  institution  giving  the  required 
experience. 

Arrangements  for  the  time  in  affiliating  institutions  must  harmonize 
with  the  course  of  instruction  in  each  school  and  should  not  occur  dur- 
ing the  vacation  period.  All  affiliations  must  be  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Examinations. 

Five  examinations  for  certificate  as  "Registered  Nurse"  have  been 
held  during  the  biennial  period.  The  following  table  shows  the  dates, 
the  number  who  entered,  passed  and  failed: 


December  5,  1914... 

May  1,   1915 

October  13,  1915--.. 
February  8-9,  1916 
June  13-14,  1916  ... 


Number 
entered 

Passed 

Failed 

46 

42 

4 

86 

84 

2 

138 

104 

34 

119 

104 

15 

197 

152 

45 

Percent- 
age of 
successful 
applicants 


91.14 
97.58 
75.40 
87.54 
77.31 


Certificates. 

Certificates  as  Registered  Nurse  have  been  issued: 


Years 

On  ex- 
amination 

Without 
examination 
(Reciproc- 
ity) 

Total 

1914-1915                  .          --        

126 
360 

12 
21 

138 

1915-1916                     

381 

519 
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Publications  of  the  Bureau. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  during  the  biennial 
period  as  special  bulletins: 

1.  Register  of  Nurses Jan.  2.   191S 

2.  Survey  of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses July  ?>.  1 ! )  1 ."» 

."..  Elementary   Nursing  Procedures Dec.  10.  1911 

I.  Requirements  and  Curriculum  for  Schools  of  Nursing July  1.   l'.Uf, 

5.  Annotated   List  of  Text   and   Reference  Books   for  Schools   of 

Training  July     1,   1911 

Development  of  the  Work. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  has  steadily  increased  during  the  past  two 
years.  The  regular  work  of  the  office,  as  routine  correspondence, 
preparation  for  examinations,  correcting  examination  papers,  etc.,  has 
grown  month  by  month.  The  bureau  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  clearing 
house  for  the  state  on  questions  pertaining  to  nursing.  Inspection  of 
schools,  which  constitutes  a  most  important  part  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
bureau  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  the  Director,  and  it 
has,  therefore,  been  considered  necessary  that  an  assistant  be  appointed. 
An  examination  for  the  position  was  held  by  the  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  from  the  eligible  list  submitted,  Miss  Elizabeth  Pack, 
R.N.,  graduate  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  assistant  to  the  direr-tor. 
She  assumed  her  duties  on  July  1,  1916. 

SUMMARY. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  is  now  past  the  initial  stage  of  organization 
and  is  well  established.  The  most  cordial  cooperation  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  been  extended  by  the  schools  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
requirements.  Interest  in  the  examinations  has  been  shown  by  the 
instructors  and  those  interested  in  the  students.  The  examination  is 
a  test  of  the  ability  of  the  student  to  practice  nursing. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  influence  of  this  work  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  student  nurse  in  the  hospital  in  caring  for  its  patients 
because  the  student  will  be  better  taught  both  in  the  class  room  and  at 
the  bedside;  also,  that  it  will  lead  to  a  stronger  development  of  the 
student  for  her  work  after  she  has  finished  her  course. 
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REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

George  D.  Leslie,  Director. 


I.    SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS:  1915  AND  1914.* 
SYNOPSIS. 

Birth,  Death  and  Marriage  Totals. — The  California  birth  total  has 
much  more  than  doubled  since  the  first  year's  registration  of  20,974  for 
1906,  having  risen  steadily  to  46,012  for  1914,  and  48,075  for  1915. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  first  shown  in  1911  was  as  great 
as  9.049,  or  23.2  per  cent,  in  1915. 

The' death  total,  exclusive  of  stillbirths,  has  oscillated  slightly  since 
the  start  at  29.303  in  1906,  being  37,537  in  1914  and  39,026  in  1915. 

The  marriages  have  fluctuated  greatly  from  the  total  of  21,317  for 
1906,  numbering  31.902  for  1914,  but  only  31.451  for  1915. 

In  1914  to  1915,  births  increased  by  2,063,  or  4.5  per  cent,  and  deaths 
by  only  1,489,  or  4.0  per  cent,  while  marriages  decreased  by  451.  or 
1.4  per  cent. 

The  birth  rate  has  grown  steadily  ever  since  1906,  while  the  death 
and  marriage  rates  each  fell  at  times  in  the  ten-year  period. 

In  1914  to  1915  the  gain  in  births  was  greatest  for  northern  and  next 
for  central  California,  while  the  increase  in  deaths  was  somewhat 
greater  for  southern  than  for  either  northern  or  central  California. 
The  decrease  in  marriages  appeared  in  all  geographic  divisions  except 
San  Francisco  and  southern  California  outside  Los  Angeles. 

Increases  appeared  for  forty  of  the  whole  fifty-eight  counties  in 
births,  and  for  thirty-five  in  deaths,  but  for  only  twenty-five  in 
marriages. 

The  rates  of  gain  in  births  were  over  10.0  in  the  following  twenty- 
nine  counties:  San  Benito,  Orange,  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  Sutter,  Del 
•  Norte,  Imperial,  Lassen,  Plumas,  Modoc,  Merced,  Ventura,  Mendocino, 
Santa  Barbara,  Contra  Costa,  Yuba,  Placer,  Tulare,  Nevada,  Kings, 
Lake,  Monterey,  Santa  Clara,  Amador,  Napa,  Colusa,  Marin,  San  Ber- 
nardino, and  San  Joaquin. 

The  increases  in  deaths  were  over  10.0  per  cent  in  only  eleven  counties 
as  follows:  Plumas,  Lake,  Colusa,  Yuba,  Mono,  Merced,  Kings,  Placer, 
Stanislaus,  Napa,  and  Ventura. 

There  were  gains  in  marriages  of  over  10.0  per  cent  in  the  following 
fifteen  counties:  Alpine,  Trinity,  Mono,  Del  Norte,  Mariposa,  Yuba, 
Plumas,  Riverside,  Nevada,  Napa,  Solano,  El  Dorado,  San  Joaquin, 
.Madera,  and  San  Diego. 

For  freeholders'  charter  cities  as  a  class  there  was  a  decrease  in  births 
of  0.1  per  cent  but  an  increase  in  deaths  of  5.8  per  cent,  while  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  state  the  rate  of  gain  was  12.0  in  births  against  merely 
1.3  in  deaths.  The  marked  gains  in  births  for  the  state  outside  char- 
tered cities  are  due  to  notable  completeness  in  birth  returns  for  other 

*Note. — The  vital  statistics  are  presented  for  calendar,  instead  of  fiscal  years,  to 
respond  with  the  annual  mortality  reports  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau. 
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cities  and  towns  first  made  separate  birth  registration  districts  under 
the  new  law  of  1915. 

Increases  in  births  wore  shown  by  only  fifteen  of  thirty-two  chartered 
cities,  but   in  deaths  by  twenty-three  of  these  cities. 

The  fifteen  cities  showing  gains  in  births  were:  Monterey,  Grass 
Valley,  Santa  Barbara,  Stockton,  Salinas,  Richmond,  San  Bernardino. 
Napa,  Alameda,  San  Rafael,  Watsonville,  Santa  Monica,  Oakland.  Sun 
Diego,  and  Pomona. 

The  increases  in  deaths  exceeded  the  city  average  of  5.8  per  cent  in 
the  following  fourteen  cities:  Napa,  .Modesto.  Stockton.  Santa  Rosa. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Monterey,  Santa  Monica,  San  Rafael,  Berkeley.  Rich- 
mond, Petaluma,  Pasadena,  Palo  Alto,  and  San  Diego. 

Birth  and  Death  Totals  Compared. — The  birth  registration  exceeded 
The  death  total  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  all  geographic  divisions  except 
only  the  coast  counties  of  northern  California,  the  total  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  being  as  great  as  9,049  or  23.2  per  cent,  in  1915,  against 
8,475,  or  22.6  per  cent,  in  1914. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  chartered  cities  was  only  19.9  per 
cent  in  1915,  though  26.9  per  cent  in  1914,  the  corresponding  figures 
for  the  rest  of  California  being  28.3  in  1915  against  only  16.0  in  1914. 

More  births  than  deaths  were  reported  in  both  1915  and  1914  for 
twenty-three  cities  as  follows:  Eureka,  Napa,  Petaluma,  and  Santa  Rosa 
in  northern  California;  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Oakland, 
Richmond,  San  Rafael,  Palo  Alto,  San  Jose,  Watsonville,  Fresno,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Vallejo  in  central  California ;  and  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach, 
Pasadena,  Pomona,  Santa  Monica,  Riverside,  and  San  Diego  in  southern 
California. 

The  thirty-four  chartered  cities  in  1915  and  the  thirty-two  in  1914 
reported  altogether  59.4  and  62.1  per  cent  of  the  birth  registration  for 
the  whole  state,  as  compared  with  61.0  and  60.0  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  the  California  death  total. 

Birth,  Death  and  Marriage  Bates. — For  1915  and  1914,  respectively, 
the  California  birth  rates  per  1,000  population  were  16.8  and  16.7, 
the  death  rates  13.7  and  13.6,  and  the  marriage  rates  11.0  and  11.5. 
The  latest  birth  rates  mark  the  highest  points  attained  since  1906,  but 
the  death  rates  for  1914  and  1915,  like  those  for  1909  to  1911,  stand 
below  the  high  rates  for  1912  and  1913  or  for  1906  to  1908.  The  mar- 
riage rates  for  1914  and  1915,  like  that  for  1911,  are  between  the 
maximum  rates  for  1912  and  1913  and  the  lower  rates  for  1906  to  1910. 

The  birth,  death  and  marriage  rates,  especially  births,  are  consid- 
erably higher  for  southern  California  than  for  central  or  northern 
California. 

The  rates  in  each  ease  are  generally  higher  for  the  metropolitan  area 
than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  as  well  as  for  San  Fran- 
cisco than  for  the  other  bay  counties. 

The  individual  counties  with  birth  rates  above  the  state  averages 
in  both  1915  and  1914  were:  Stanislaus,  Sacramento,  Madera,  Fresno, 
Imperial,  Orange,  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Lassen,  Merced,  and  Yolo. 

The  counties  with  death  rates  above  the  general  averages  in  both 
years  were :  Napa,  San  Joaquin,  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Santa 
Clara,  Imperial,  San  Francisco,  El  Dorado,  Sacramento,  Orange, 
Nevada,  Yolo,  and  Los  Angeles. 
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Orange  and  Marin,  near  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  invariably 
show  by  far  the  highest  marriage  rates.  Other  counties  with  marriage 
rates  above  the  state  averages  in  the  last  two  years  were:  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin,  Imperial,  Sacramento,  and  Lassen. 

In  1915  the  birth  rate  was  about  the  same  for  chartered  cities  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  state,  16.9  against  16.7,  though  in  1914  this  rate  was 
much  higher  within  cities  than  outside  them,  17.9  against  only  15.0. 

In  both  years,  however,  the  death  rate  was  considerably  greater  for 
chartered  cities,  14.1  each  year,  than  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  13.0  in 
1915  and  12.9  in  1914. 

Between  1914  and  1915,  while  the  death  rate  stood  still  both  within 
and  outside  cities,  the  birth  rate  dropped  sharply  for  chartered  cities 
while  rising  greatly  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  With  the  marriage  rate 
decreasing  in  recent  years  the  birth  rate  may  have  decreased  actually 
also  as  indicated  by  figures  for  leading  chartered  cities,  though  any  real 
decrease  has  been  more  than  overcome  by  marked  completeness  in  birth 
returns  for  smaller  cities  and  towns  under  the  new  registration  law. 

The  birth  rates  equalled  or  exceeded  the  city  averages  both  years  in 
Watsonville,  Richmond,  Modesto,  Fresno,  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Rosa, 
San  Diego,  Sacramento,  Santa  Monica,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Long  Beach, 
Petaluma,  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  death  rates  surpassed  the  average  for  cities  each  year  in  Modesto, 
Stockton,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Richmond,  Santa  Monica.  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Rosa,  Long  Beach,  Eureka,  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  Watsonville,  and  Grass  Valley. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  relatively  low  death  rates  in  both  1915 
and  1914  for  Palo  Alto,  Berkeley,  Monterey,  Alameda,  Pasadena,  Oak- 
land, Riverside,  Vallejo,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  Petaluma,  San  Rafael, 
and  Pomona. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Sources  of  Information. — The  California  laws  of  1905  and  1915  for 
the  registration  of  vital  statistics  require  the  prompt  reporting  of 
every  birth,  death  or  marriage  occurring  in  the  state  by  the  immediate 
tiling  of  a  prescribed  form  of  certificate  for  each  such  event  with  the 
proper  local  registrar  for  transmittal  in  monthly  returns  to  the  State 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics.  The  local  registrars  for  both  births  and 
deaths  under  the  new  registration  law  in  effect  from  August  8,  1915, 
are  the  health  officers  of  cities  having  freeholders'  charters  and  the 
clerks  in  other  cities  and  towns,  city  and  town  clerks  having  been  local 
registrars  for  deaths  alone  under  the  former  law  of  1905.  Each  county 
recorder,  besides  being  local  registrar  for  all  marriages  anywhere  in 
the  county,  is  also  local  registrar  for  both  births  and  deaths  occurring 
outside  freeholders'  charter  and  all  other  cities  and  incorporated  towns. 
County  recorders  as  local  registrars  of  deaths  for  the  unincorporated 
portions  of  counties  furthermore  appoint  subregistrars  to  receive  death 
certificates  and  issue  burial  or  removal  permits  at  points  remote  from 
county  seats. 

The  present  California  law  of  1915  requires  a  physician  or  other 
person  assisting  at  a  birth  to  file  a  certificate,  properly  filled  out, 
within  thirty-six  hours  thereafter  with  the  health  officer  for  a  birth 
occurring  in  any  freeholders'  charter  city,  with  the  clerk  for  a  birth 
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occurring  in  any  other  city  or  incorporated  town,  or  with  the  county 
recorder  for  a  birth  taking  place  in  the  outside  or  unincorporated  por- 
tion  of  a  county.  To  cover  any  case  of  n  birth  occurring  without  the 
attendance  of  a  physician,  midwife  or  nurse,  the  law  of  1915  also 
requires  that  the  fart  of  the  occurrence  of  a  birth  shall  be  reported  to 
the  local  registrar  within  ten  days  thereafter  by  the  father  or  mother 
of  the  child,  the  householder  or  owner  of  the  premises  where  the  birth 
occurred,  or  the  manager  or  superintendent  of  the  public  or  private 
institution  where  the  birth  occurred,  each  in  the  order  named. 

ha  to  deaths,  the  state  law  of  1915  like  that  of  1905  holds  each 
undertaker  responsible  for  obtaining  and  filing  a  satisfactory  death 
certificate  with  the  local  registrar  (or  subregistrar)  of  the  district 
where  any  death  occurs  prior  to  the  interment  or  other  disposition  of 
the  body,  or  within  seventy-two  hours  after  death,  the  statute  for- 
bidding any  disposition  of  the  remains  except  by  authority  of  the 
local  registrar's  (or  subregistrar 's)  permit  obtainable  only  by  the  filing 
of  a  complete  and  satisfactory  death  certificate.  Under  the  present 
law  the  local  registrars  for  deaths  are  the  same  as  for  births  with  the 
addition  as  before  of  subregistrars  of  death  for  portions  of  rural  regis- 
tration districts. 

With  reference  to  marriages,  the  California  law  found  in  code  amend- 
ments adopted  in  1905  requires  all  persons  who  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  this  state  to  file  the  prescribed  form  of  marriage  certificate, 
properly  filled  out,  with  the  county  recorder  as  local  registrar  within 
three  days  after  the  performance  by  them  of  any  marriage  ceremony. 

Indexing  of  Records. — The  original  certificates  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages  thus  filed  with  local  registrars  each  month  are  required  by 
law  to  be  forwarded  to  the  State  ^Registrar  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
following  month.  In  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  the  births, 
deaths  and  marriages  throughout  California  are  indexed  separately 
ami  systematically  on  appropriate  cards  sorted  and  arranged  by  names 
in  alphabetical  order  carried  to  minute  subdivisions.  For  the  period 
from  about  July  1,  1905,  when  the  system  was  established,  to  the  end  of 
1915,  the  index  cards  for  California  aggregate  nearly  400,000  for  births, 
about  :550,000  for  deaths,  and  over  500,000  for  marriages,  the  marriage 
index  cards  being  made  in  duplicate  and  then  sorted  separately  to 
cover  both  grooms  and  brides.  Beginning  with  August,  1915,  the  birth 
index  cards  have  also  been  made  in  duplicate  and  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  the  names  of  fathers  and  maiden  names  of  mothers.  For 
ten  and  a  half  years  there  are  thus  altogether  1,250,000  index  cards  on 
tile  in  the  state  bureau  as  references  to  official  legal  records  of  children 
born,  persons  dead,  and  couples  married  in  California. 

Tabulation  of  Statistics. — In  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  the 
statistical  information  on  the  original  birth  certificates  there  filed  has 
been  tabulated  to  the  present  time  merely  by  direct  tallying  of  certain 
items  from  the  original  certificates.  Likewise,  statistical  data  have 
been  compiled  as  yet  from  the  original  marriage  certificate  simply  by 
sorting  and  counting  the  certificates  in  selected  groups.  The  birth  and 
marriage  tabulations  are  thus  necessarily  limited  within  a  somewhat 
restricted  range  permitting  no  further  expansion. 

For  deaths,  however,  tabulation  cards  have  been  in  use  since  Ihe 
organization  of  the  stale  bureau  in  1905  which  allow  a  wide  range  in 
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the  scope  of  statistical  tabulations  relating  to  mortality.  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  the  statistical  data  on  the  death 
certificates  are  transferred  to  tabulation  cards  such  as  are  used  in  the 
Federal  Census  Bureau  by  means  of  a  punching  machine.  The  tabu- 
lation cards  are  punched  to  show  for  each  death  the  following  particu- 
lars :  Sex,  color  (or  race),  month  of  death,  age,  conjugal  (or  marital) 
condition,  birthplace,  birthplace  of  father,  birthplace  of  mother  (by 
countries  for  the  foreign  born),  occupation,  cause  of  death,  and  length 
of  residence  in  California.  Occupations  and  causes  of  death  are  neces- 
sarily designated  by  index  numbers,  the  key  for  occupations  being  like 
that  used  in  the  Vital  Statistics  Division  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau, 
and  the  key  for  deaths  agreeing  with  the  International  Classification 
of  Causes  of  Death.  Each  tabulation  card  also  shows,  by  certain  holes 
punched  according  to  a  definite  system,  the  registration  district  (the 
county  and  the  freeholders'  charter  city  or  other  city  or  town),  as  well 
as  the  local  registered  number  of  the  certificate  to  which  the  card 
corresponds. 

Although  the  tabulation  cards  are  meant  to  be  sorted  and  counted  by 
cl.M-trical  tabulating  devices  such  as  are  used  in  the  Federal  Census 
Bureau  and  other  statistical  offices,  the  cards  in  the  California  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics  have  heretofore  been  sorted  and  tabulated  only  by 
hand.  On  this  account  the  tabulations  have  necessarily  been  limited  to 
causes  of  death,  and,  in  addition,  to  only  sex,  race,  nativity  (of  white 
decedents),  age  periods,  occupations,  and  marital  or  conjugal  condition. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  clerical  assistance  it  has  also  been  impossible  to 
make  these  detailed  tabulations  for  leading  cities  or  individual  counties. 
but  only  for  certain  geographic  divisions,  data  being  published  in  some 
cases  merely  for  the  state  as  a  whole.  However,  total  deaths  have  been 
tabulated  by  causes  for  freeholders'  charter  cities  as  well  as  for  all 
counties  in  both  1915  and  1914. 

Geographic  Divisions. — For  convenience  in  tabulation  the  fifty-eight 
counties  of  California  have  been  grouped  in  three  main  and  eight  minor 
geographic  divisions.  The  three  main  divisions  are  northern,  central, 
and  southern  California.  The  line  between  northern  and  central 
California  has  been  drawn  at  the  southern  boundary  of  Placer,  Sutter, 
Colusa,  Napa,  and  Sonoma  counties,  or  the  northern  boundary  of  El 
Dorado,  Sacramento,  Yolo,  and  Marin  counties.  This  dividing  line 
extends  irregularly  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  somewhat 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  line  between  central  and  southern 
California  has  been  drawn  at  the  southern  boundary  of  Inyo,  Kern,  and 
San  Luis  Obispo  counties,  or  the  northern  boundary  of  San  Bernardino. 
Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara  counties.  This  line  is  famil- 
iarly located  by  Tehachapi  pass. 

In  both  northern  and  central  California,  divisions  have  been  made 
between  the  coast  and  the  interior  counties.  In  each  case  the  coast 
counties  include  some  counties  not  actually  contiguous  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  but  yet  on  the  westward  side  of  the  Coast  Range.  Moreover,  in 
central  California.  San  Francisco  and  the  other  bay  counties  (Alameda, 
Contra  Costa,  Marin,  and  San  Mateo)  have  been  made  minor  geographic 
divisions.     Similarly,   in  southern   California,   Los  Angeles  has  been 
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made  a   minor   geographic   division    in    contrast    with  the  other  seven 
counties  smith  of  Tehachapi. 

The  three  main  and  eight  minor  geographic  divisions  are  as  follows. 
the  counties  in  each  group  being  arranged  alphabetically  for  the  sake 
of  ready  reference: 

TABLE    1. Main    and     Minor    Geographic     Divisions    of    California,    with     Counties 

Included    in    Each. 

Northebn  California. 


i  •  mist  counth  9. 
Del  Norte 
Humboldt 

Lake 
Mendocino 

Napa 
Sonoma 

Trinity 

Interior  counties. 

Butte 
Colusa 
Glenn 
Lassen 

Modoc 
Nevada 
Placer 
Plumas 

Shasta 
Sierra 
Siskiyou 

Sutter 
Tehama 

Yuba 

Central  California. 

San  Francisco. 

(City  and  cour 

ity) 

Other  ban  counties. 
Alameda 

Contra  Cost  a 

Marin 

San  Mateo 

Coast  counties. 
Monterey 
San  Benito. 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Interior  counties. 
Alpine 
Amador 
Calaveras 
El  Dorado 
Fresno 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Madera 

Mariposa 

Merced 
Mono 

Sacramento 
San  Joaquin 
Solano 

Stanislaus 
Tulare 
Tuolumne 
Yolo 

Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles. 

Other  counties. 
Imperial 
Orange 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 
Santa  Barbara 

Ventura 

BIRTH,  DEATH  AND  MARRIAGE  TOTALS. 

The  State.— Under  the  laws  of  1905  and  1915  for  the  registration  0 
vital  statistics  in  California,  returns  are  now  available  for  the  tei 
calendar  years,  1906  to  1915,  inclusive.  Figures  for  the  state  as  ! 
whole  are  summarized  in  the  table  which  follows,  giving  the  birth,  deatl 
and  marriage  totals,  together  with  the  increase  and  rate  per  1,001 
population,  for  the  ten-year  period  covered  by  the  operations  of  th 
presenl  system. 
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TABLE  2. — Birth,    Death    and    Marriage    Totals,    with    Increase    and    Rate    per    1,000 
Population,   for  California:   1906  to   1915. 


Total 


Rate 
per 
1,000 
popula- 
tion 


913 

912 
I'll 
910 
909 
9C8 
907 
9C6 


915 

m 

913 
912 

'HI 
910 
909 
908 
,907 
9C6 


915 

1914 
913 
912 
911 
910 


908 
907 
906 


Births. 


Deaths. 


Marriages. 


39,026 
37,537 
38,599 
36,709 
34,012 
32,398 
30,985 
31,287 
31,095 
29,303 


31,451 
31,902 
31,383 
31,276 
27,303 
24,937 


!  22,917 

!  21,739 

i  23,005 

!  21,317 


2,063 
2,160 
4,522 
4,502 
2,690 


4.5 
4.9 
11.5 
12.9 
8.4 


1,256 

4.1 

2,805 

10.0 

3,403 

13.8 

3,700 

17.6 

r 

1,489 

4.0 

*1,062 

*2.8 

1,890 

5.1 

2,697 

7.9 

1,614 

5.0 

1,413 

4.6 

*302 

*1.0 

192 

0.6 

1,792 

6.1 

*451 

*1.4 

519 

1.7 

107 

0.3 

3,973 

14.6 

2,366 

9.5 

2,020 

8.8 

1,178 

5.4 

*1,266 

*5.5 

1,688 

7.9 

-. 

16.8 
16.7 
16.4 
15.2 
14.0 
13.4 
13.4 
12.7 
11.6 
10.3 


13.7 
13.6 
14.4 
14.2 
13.7 
13.5 
13.4 
14.1 
14.6 
14.4 


11.0 
11.5 
11.7 
12.1 
11.0 
10.4 
9.9 
9.8 
10.8 
10.5 


•Decrease. 


While  the  death  and  marriage  totals  for  California  have  fluctuated 
jomewhat  in  the  ten  years,  each  having  decreased  twice  at  long  intervals, 
'the  birth  total  has  grown  steadily  in  successive  years,  rising  from 
20,974  in  1906  to  24,674  in  1907,  28,077  in  1908,  30,882  in  1909,  32,138 
n  1910,  34,828  in  1911,  39,330  in  1912,  43,852  in  1913,  46,012  in  1914, 
and  48,075  in  1915.  Beginning  with  1911,  moreover,  the  aggregate 
lirth  registration  in  California  has  exceeded  the  annual  death  total  in 
increasing  degree,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  rising  from  816,  or 
2.4  per  cent,  in  1911  to  2,621,  or  7.1  per  cent,  in  1912,  to  5,253,  or  13.6 
per  cent,  in  1913,  to  no  less  than  8,475,  or  22.6  per  cent,  in  1914,  and 
ayen  to  9,049,  or  23.2  per  cent,  in  1915.  Stillbirths  are  excluded  from 
lirth  and  death  tabulations  in  all  cases  throughout  this  report. 

The  death  total,  exclusive  of  stillbirths,  rose  from  29,303  for  1906  to 
31,095  for  1907  and  to  only  31,287  for  1908,  falling  back  to  30,985 
for  1009  but  then  rising  again  to  32,398  for  1910,  34,012  for  1911, 
36,709  for  1912,  and  38,599  for  1913,  falling  a  second  time  to  37,537 
for  1914  and  finally  rising  once  more  to  39,026  for  1915.  The  increase 
of  1,792,  or  6.1  per  cent,  for  1906  to  1907  was  followed  by  a  gain  of 
only  192,  or  0.6  per  cent,  for  1907  to  1908  and  a  loss  of  302,  or  1.0  per 
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,.,.i,t.  for  1908  to  1909,  the  death  total  for  1909  being  thus  less  by  110 
than  thai  for  1907.    However,  the  increase  of  1.413,  or  4.6  per  eenl 
1909  to  1910,  was  succeeded  by  the  still  greater  gains  of  1,614,  or 
per  cent,  for  1!U0  to  1911,  of  2.697,  or  7.9  per  cent,  for  1911  to  19] 
and  of  1,890,  or  5.1  per  cent,  for  1912  to  1913.    The  decrease  of  l,0i 
or  2.8  per  cent,  for  1913  to  1914  was  followed  by  the  greater  incn 
of  1,489,  or  4.n  per  cent,  for  1914  to  1915. 

The  marriage  total,  beginning  with  21.317  for  1906,  rose  to  an  early 
maximum  of  23,005  for  1907,  dropping  then  to  21,739  for  1908,  but 
rising  thereafter  to  22,917  for  1909,  24,937  for  1910.  27,303  for  1911. 
31,276  tor  1!)12.  31,383  for  1913,  and  31,902  for  1914,  this  maximum 
for  the  ten-vear  period  being  followed  by  the  somewhat  smaller  total 
of  31,451  for  1915.  The  early  increase  of  1,688,  or  7.9  per  cent,  for 
1 !)('(;  to  1907  was  followed  by  a  decrease  of  1,266,  or  5.5  per  cent, 
for  1!>(I7  to  1908  offset  in  part  by  the  succeeding  gain  of  1,178,  or  5.4 
per  cent,  for  1908  to  1909.  The  gains  in  marriages  were  then  succes- 
sively greater,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  in  the  whole  period  1909 
to  Till 2.  the  increase  being  2,020,  or  8.8  per  cent,  for  1909  to  1910. 
2,366,  or  9.5  per  cent,  for  1910  to  1911,  and  3.973,  or  14.6  per  cent,  for 
1!)11  to  1912.  In  1912  to  1913,  however,  the  increase  in  marriages 
only  107,  or  0.3  per  cent,  and  in  1913  to  1914  the  increase  was  likewise 
only  519,  or  1.7  per  cent.  These  small  gains  were  followed  by  a  decrease 
of  451,  or  1.4  per  cent,  in  1914  to  1915.  The  small  gains  in  1913  and 
1!)14  and  the  actual  decrease  in  1915,  in  connection  with  the  sharp 
drop  in  the  marriage  total  for  1908,  indicate  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  people  to  avoid  matrimony  during  periods  of  financial  stringency  or 
uncertainty. 

With  reference  to  successive  increases  in  births  shown  in  Table  2, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number  and  per  cent  of  increase  neces- 
sarily groAv  less  and  less  as  registration  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
plete, since  the  early  gains  were  swollen  by  improved  registration  while 
recent  gains  include  little  except  the  natural  growth  of  population 
Thus,  the  greatest  relative  increase  shown  is  that  of  3,700,  or  17.6  pei 
cent,  for  1906  to  1907,  due  mainly  to  improved  registration,  while  the 
greatest  absolute  increases,  largely  in  births  occurring,  were  those  ot 
4,502,  or  12.9  per  cent,  for  1911  to  1912  and  of  4,522,  or  11.5  per  cent 
for  1912  to  1913.  The  subsequent  increases  in  birth  totals  of  2.160,  oi 
4  9  pci'  cent,  for  1913  to  1914  and  of  2,063,  or  4.5  per  cent,  for  191-1 
to  1915,  though  apparently  rather  small,  are  really  quite  great  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  appear  for  a  period  with  the  marriage  tota; 
stationary  or  decreasing. 

In  fact,  analysis  of  the  increase  in  the  California  birth  total  foi 
1915  over  1914*  shows  that  there  were  marked  decreases  in  sev. 
Leading  cities  in  the  state  which  were  overcome  only  by  the  stimuhr 
for  improved  completeness  in  birth  registration  produced  by  the  nev 
law  in  effect  from  August  8.  1915.  The  new  law  changed  birth  reu'is 
tration  requirements  particularly  for  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  a; 
these  places  were  now  first  constituted  primary  birth  registration  dis 
triets  reporting  directly  to  the  central  state  bureau.  The  law  was  ii 
operation  only  for  the  last  five  months  of  1915  but  the  good  result- 
produced  in  that  period  were  sufficient  for  decreases  in  birth  total*  it 
several  leading  cities  for  the  whole  vear  to  be  more  than  overcome  b} 
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arked  improvements  in  the  completeness  of  the  registration  of  births 
California  in  the  closing  months,  especially  notable  as  to  births 
•curring  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  the  state. 

The  birth  rate  per  1,000  population  was  highest  of  all,  16.8,  for 
)15  and  next  highest,  16.7,  for  1914.  Moreover,  the  birth  rate  has 
oved  upward  ever  since  1906  without  any  break  whatever,  while  the 
»ath  and  marriage  rates  have  each  suffered  diminutions  in  the  course 
•'  the  ten-year  period.  Thus  the  death  rates  of  13.7  and  13.6  for  1915 
ad  1914,  respectively,  are  about  the  same  as  the  rates  for  1909  to 
)11,  inclusive,  and  are  somewhat  less  than  the  rates  for  1912  and  1913 
■  for  the  earlier  period,  1906  to  1908.  Similarly,  the  marriage  rates 
:  11.0  and  11.5  for  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  are  less  than  the 
^responding  rates  for  both  1912  and  1913,  though  greater  than  the 
arriage  rate  for  any  year  between  1906  and  1910,  the  rate  for  1915 
;ing  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  1911.  In  the  ten  years,  1906  to  1915, 
te  minimum  marriage  rate  was  that  of  9.8  for  1908  and  the  maximum 
as  that  of  12.1  for  1912. 

Geographic  Divisions. — The  following  table  gives  the  birth,  death  and 
arriage  totals  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  the  last  two  years, 
•gether  with  the  number  and  per  cent  of  increase  for  only  births  and 
jaths  (marriages  having  decreased)  in  1914  to  1915. 


^BLE  3. — Birth,    Death    and    Marriage   Totals,   with    Increase   in    Births   and    Deaths, 
for  Geographic    Divisions:    1915  and   1914. 


Gengiaphic  division 


The    State 


Marriages 


1915  1014  1915  1914 


irthiTii    California.. 

3oast   counties   

nterior   counties   

ntral    California    ... 

San  Francisco   

Jther    bay    counties. 

2oast  counties 

nterior  counties 

■uthern    California.. 

Los   Angeles   

Dther  counties  


rthern  and   Central 
California    


3oast   counties   ... 
ulterior   counties    . 

Vletropolitan  area 
Sural  counties  


48,075  ]    46,012  39,026  37,537 

4,562  4,203  4,101  3,957 

1,923  1.8C9  :      2,088  2,014 

2,639  2,394  2,013  1,943 


25,499  21,335 

7,624  7,646 

6,075  5,842 

3,034  |     2,671 


8,766 

8,176 

18,014 
12,106 
5.9C8 

17,474 

12,378 

5,096 

30,061 

28,538 

18,656 
11,405 

17,968 
10,570 

13.699 
16,362 

13,488 
15,050 

20,803 
7,259 
1,700 
2,610 
6,228 


2<>,l«9 
6,940 

4,570 
2,472 
6,101 


14,122      13,491 
9,590       9,038 

4,532        4,453 


24,904      24,046 


16,663      16,002 
8,241        8,014 


11,965      11,516 
12,939      12,530 


Increase:  1914  to  1915 
Number  Per  cei 


31,451 

2,497 
1,269 
1,228 

17,328 
6  817 
4,152 
1,665 
4,694 

11,626 
6,981 
4,645 


19,825 

13,903 
5,922 

10,969 
8,856 


31,902      2,063      1,489 


2,650 
1,349 
1,301 

17,318 
6,216 
-1,250 
1,903 
4,949 

11,934 
7,441 
4,493 


19,968      1,523 


359 

144 

114 

74 

245 

70 

1,164 

714 

*22 

319 

233 

130 

363 

138 

590 

127 

540 

631 

*272 

552 

812 

81 

13,718 
6,250 


688 

S35 


10,466         211 
9,502      1,312 


858 


661 
197 


449 
409 


4.5 

8.5 
6.3 
10.2 

4.8 
*0.3 

4.0 
13.6 

7.2 

3.1 
*2.2 
15.9 


5.8 


S.8 
7.9 


1.6 
8.7 


4.0 

3.6 
3.7 
3.6 

3.6 
4.6 
2.8 
5.6 
2.1 

4.7 
6.1 
1.8 


3.6 


4.1 
2.4 


3.9 
3.3 


•Decrease. 
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The  increase  shown  for  California  as  a  whole  in  1914  to  1915  (when 
marriages  decreased  by  451  or  1.4  per  cent)  was  2,06:3  or  4.5  per  cenl 
for  births,  but  only  1.489  or  4.0  per  cent  for  deaths. 

The  rate  of  gain  in  birth  registration  totals  was  greatest  for  northern 
California,  8.5,  and  next  for  central  California,  4.8,  against  only  3.1 
for  southern  California.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  birth  total 
for  San  Francisco  and  a  considerable  drop  in  that  for  Los  Angeles. 
However,  the  rate  of  gain  in  the  birth  total  was  highest  anions  minor 
geographic  divisions  for  southern  California  except  Los  Angeles.  1 
next  for  the  coast  counties  of  central  California,  13.6;  and  next  for 
the  interior  counties  of  northern  California,  10.2.  The  per  cent  of 
increase  in  the  birth  total  was  only  1.6  for  the  metropolitan  are; 
compared  with  8.7  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi. 

The  per  cent  of  increase  in  deaths  was  4.7  for  southern  California 
but  only  3.6  for  northern  as  well  as  for  central  California  also.  Among 
minor  geographic  divisions  the  per  cent  of  increase  was  greatest  for 
Los  Angeles,  6.1;  next  for  the  coast  counties  of  central  California,  5.6; 
and  next  for  San  Francisco,  4.6.  The  per  cent  was  3.9  for  the  metro- 
politan area  but  only  3.3  for  the  rural  counties  of  northern  and  central 
California. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  decrease  in  the  marriage  total  for  1914  to 
1915,  mentioned  heretofore  as  to  the  state,  appeared  in  all  main  and 
minor  geographic  divisions  except  only  San  Francisco  and  southern 
California  outside  Los  Angeles. 

Counties. — Table  4  shows  the  birth,  death  and  marriage  totals  for 
counties  as  well  as  the  numerical  increase  in  1914  to  1915. 
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ABLE  4.— Birth,     Death     and 


Marriage    Totals,    with 
to   1915. 


Increase,    for    Counties:     1914 


County 


Marriages 


Increase:  1914  to  1015 


California      48,075      46,012 

4,519 

4 

122 

472 

76 


amcd  a    4,600 

pine  4 

liador  139 

Me   513 

llaveras   71 


ipsa    140 

intra   Costa   707 

>1    Norte    53 

.  Dorado  102 

•esno     1.983 


enn    

umboldt 
aperial    . 

yo    

>rn    


106 

448 

421 

18 

685 

ngs    350 

ike   82 

issen 110 

as  Angeles   12,106 

adera    197 


lann   

lariposa 
■endocino 
erced   ... 
odoc    ... 


271 

31 

357 

391 

110 

ono    l 

OBterey    360 

apa    207 

;vada    ,  187 

range    1,185 

lacer    374 

unias     59 

verside     611 

icramento     1,628 

in  Benito 213 

in  Bernardino  1,211 

in  Diego  1,472 

\n   Francisco    7,624 

in  Joaquin    1,031 

in  Luis   Obispo 313 


in  Mateo   

anta  Barbara 
anta  Clara  ... 
anta  Cruz  __. 
lasta    


erra    

skiyou  . 
Jlano  ... 
onoma  . 
tanislaus 

utter  ... 
ebauia  .. 
rinlty  .. 
ulare    ... 

uolumne 
entura     . 

olo    

uba    


497 
590 
1,673 
475 
251 

38 
307 
400 
745 
616 

119 
166 
31 
828 

51 
418 
240 
159 


1915 

1914. 

1914        Births 


39,026      37,537      31,451      31,902   !     2,063        1,489 


125 

573 

39 

94 

3,827 

120 
508 
324 
19 
641 

300 

71 

85 

12,378 

184 

243 

21 

287 

307 


312 
183 

156 
692 

307 

46 

622 

1,666 

124 

1,093 

1,557 

7,646 

936 

291 

507 
476 
1,463 
481 
251 

42 

327 

402 
692 

G>)3 

87 
160 
29 


33 
332 
243 
130 


3,677 

2 

120 

368 

98 

1C8 

389 

14 

114 

1,071 

70 
370 
270 

43 
465 


221 
81 


279 

32 

309 

217 
39 

6 
298 
551 
219 
620 

251 

70 

468 

1,165 

108 

1,148 
1,356 
7,259 
1,148 
232 

361 
384 
1,562 
410 
231 

37 
180 
324 
720 
359 

72 
145 

43 
445 

99 
286 
211 
163 


3,559 

2 

136 

340 

92 

8o 
385 

18 

109 

1,091 

71 
414 
319 

42  | 
468 


191 
57 

60     67 

9,590   9,038 

88     85 


289 
33 
330 
182 


497 

223 
602 

221 

44 

440 

1,225 

116 

1,139 
1,300 
6,940 
1,066 
220 

343 
395 
1,477 
379 
218 

42 
213 
342 
655 
316 

70 
147 

43 
419 

104 
258 
193 

134 


2,864 

2 

35 

216 

33 

40 

269 

36 

37 

895 

52 
305 
216 

37 
444 

210 

28 

59 

6,981 

93 

657 

17 

167 

139 

64 

3 

177 

230 

97 

1,401 

89 
36 
482 
945 
63 

726 

1,353 

6,817 

794 

193 

362 
283 
956 
276 
120 

12 
177 
232 

482 
259 

43 
107 

21 
345 

59 
184 
115 
116 


2,883 

1 

50 

235 

31 

51 
270 
25 
33 
966 

77 
327 
256 

47 
437 

207 

44 

62 

7,441 

84 

730 

14 

216 

148 

75 

2 

195 

198 

82 

1,355 

86 

30 

402 


367 
311 
1,142 
272 
153 

13 
197 
201 
526 
268 

40 
104 

13 
382 

54 
193 
125 

96 


81 

t 
17 
41 

15 
134 

14 

8 

156 


;>7 

44 

50 

n 
25 

* 

13 

28 
10 
70 

84 

24 


48 
24 
31 
493 

67 
13 


114 
210 


53 
13 

32 

6 

2 

139 

18 
86 

29 


118 
t 


28 


552 
3 


1 

IS 
54 

18 

30 

•26 
28 


76 

89 

. 

749 

118 

9 

1,227 

* 

56 

6,216 

* 

319 

715 

95 

82 

218 

22 

12 

Mar- 
riages 


12G 

601 

79 


20 


•Decrease. 
tNo  change. 
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It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  1914  to  1915  the  birth  registration 
increased  in  as  many  as  forty  counties,  remained  stationary  in  two,  and 
decreased  in  only  sixteen.  The  death  total  rase  in  thirty-five  counties. 
stood  still  in  two,  and  fell  off  in  twenty-one.  The  marriages  mere, 
in  only  twenty-live  counties  and  decreased  (as  in  the  state  as  a  whole) 
in  thirty-three  counties. 

For  the  forty  counties  showing  increases  in  births  the  rates  of  gain 
ranged  as  follows:  San  Benito,  71.8;  Orange,  71.2;  Tuolumne,  54.5; 
Mariposa.  47.6:  Sutter,  36.8;  Del  Norte,  35.9;  Imperial,  29.9;  Lassen, 
29.4;  Plumas,  28.3;  Modoc,  27.9;  Merced,  27.4;  Ventura,  25.9;  Mendo- 
cino, 24.4;  Santa  Barbara,  23.9;  Contra  Costa,  23.4;  Yuba,  22.3:  Placer, 
21.8;  Tulare.  20.2;  Nevada.  19.9;  Kings,  16.7;  Lake.  15.5;  Monterey, 
15.4;  Santa  Clara,  14.4;  Amador,  13.9;  Napa,  13.1:  Colusa.  V_ 
.Marin,  11.5;  San  Bernardino,  10.8;  San  Joaquin,  10.1;  Butte.  8.7; 
Fresno,  8.5;  Sonoma,  7.7;  San  Luis  Obispo,  7.6;  Madera.  7.1 ;  Kern  and 
Trinity,  each  6.9;  Tehama,  3.8;  Stanislaus,  2.2;  Alameda,  1.8;  and 
El  Dorado,  0.9. 

For  the  thirty-five  counties  reporting  more  deaths  in  1915  than  in 
1914,  the  per  cents  of  increase  were  as  follows :  Plumas,  59.1 ;  Lake,  42.1 ; 
Colusa,  27.1 :  Yuba.  21.6:  Mono,  20.0;  Merced,  19.2;  Kings,  15.7;  PI. 
and  Stanislaus,  each  13.6 ;  Napa  and  Ventura,  each  10.9 ;  Sonoma. 
Yolo,  9.3;  Butte  and  Santa  Cruz,  each  8.2;  San  Joaquin,  7.7;  Calavi 
6.5;  Monterey  and  Riverside,  each  6.4;  Tulare,  6.2;  Los  Angeles,  6.1; 
Shasta,  6.0;  Santa  Clara,  5.8;  San  Luis  Obispo,  5.5;  San  Mateo, 
El  Dorado  and  San  Francisco,  each  4.6;  San  Diego.  4.3;  Madera. 
Alameda,  3.3;  Orange,  3.0;  Sutter,  2.9;  Inyo,  2.4;  Contra  Costa.  1.0; 
and  San  Bernardino,  0.8. 

The  per  cents  of  increase  in  marriages  for  the  twenty-five  counties 
showing  gains  in  1914  to  1915  were  as  follows:  Alpine,  100.0  (from  1 
to  2)  ;  Trinity,  61.5  (from  13  to  21)  ;  Mono,  50.0  (from  2  to  3)  ;  Del 
Norte,  44.0;  Mariposa,  21.4;  Yuba,  20.8;  Plumas,  20.0;  Riverside,  1! 
Nevada,  18.3;  Napa,  16.2;  Solano,  15.4;  El  Dorado.  12.1;  San  Joaquin. 
11.0:  Madera.  10.7;  San  Diego,  10.3;  San  Francisco,  9.7;  Tuolumne,  9.3; 
Sutter,  7.5;  Calaveras,  6.5;  Placer,  3.5;  Orange,  3.4;  Tehama,  . 
Kern,  1.6;  Santa  Cruz,  1.5;  and  Kings,  1.4. 

Cities. — Birth  and  death  totals  are  available  only  for  freeholders' 
charter  cities,  of  which  there  were  thirty-four  in  1915,  thirty-two  in 
1914  and  1913,  thirty-one  in  1912,  twenty-nine  in  1911,  twentv-six  in 
1910  and  1909,  and  twenty-four  in  1908  and  1907.  The  two  additional 
cities  for  1915  had  totals  as  follows:  Alhambra,  44  births  and  87  deaths; 
and  Bakersfield,  172  births  and  286  deaths.  The  figures  for  these  two 
cities  do  not  prevent  the  totals  for  thirty-four  cities  in  1915  and  thirty- 
one  in  1914  from  being  quite  closely  comparable.  The  following  table 
presents  birth  and  death  totals  for  the  several  chartered  cities  in  1915 
and  1914,  together  with  the  number  and  per  cent  of  increase  in  each 
case. 
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rABLE  5. — Birth  and   Death   Totals,  with    Increase,  for  Individual  Cities  and    Rest  of 

State:   1915  and   1914. 


City 


California    48,075      46,012 


freeholders'    charter    cities. 

forthern    California: 

Eureka    

Napa    

Petaluma    

Santa    Rosa   

Valley   


28,569      28,594 


237 
119 
117 

178 
71 


Jentral   California: 

San   Francisco   7,624 

Alameda    443 

Berkeley   766 

Oakland 3,017 


Richmond    

San  Rafael 

Monterey    

Salinas    

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Palo  Alto  

San  Jose  

Santa   Cruz  

Watsonville    

Fresno    

Bakersfleld    

Sacramento    

Stockton    

Vallejo    

Modesto   


328 

107 

98 

58 

110 

48 

560 

151 

218 

707 

172 

1,253 

554 

189 

124 


iouthern  California: 

Los  Angeles   

Alhambra    

Long  Beach  

Pasadena    

Pomona   

Santa  Monica 

Riverside    

San  Bernardino  ... 

San    Diego    

Santa  Barbara   ._. 


245 
111 

147 

187 


7,640 

414 

813 

2,937 

284 

101 

55 

47 

120 

66 

575 

160 

210 

731 

1,290 
403 
200 
139 


^est  of  State. 


7,867 

8,222 

44 

446 

473 

602 

635 

201 

200 

200 

193 

274 

299 

370 

341 

1,018 

1,101 

295 

2C6 

19,506 

17,418 

1915 

39,026 
23,821 


228 
116 

90 
157 

67 


7,259 

299 

493 

2,169 

160 

92 

73 

55 

119 

30 

463 

190 

76 

377 

286 

997 

725 

122 

145 


5,853 
87 
431 
496 
169 
187 
217 
358 

1,003 
232 

15,205 


Increase:  1914  to  11)15 


6,940 

290 

435 

2,115 

142 

80 

62 

58 

101 

28 

461 

181 

81 

430 


1,C 


564 
159 
109 


5,644 


422 
458 
144 
189 
219 
352 
946 
260 


29 

* 

80 

44 

6 

43 

11 


15,012        2,088 


319 
9 
58 
54 
18 
12 
11 

18 
2 
2 
9 


* 

* 

151 

161 

* 

# 

* 

36 

* 

209 

44 

87 

198 


37,537 

2,063 

1,489 

22,525 

*25 

1,296 

223 

* 

5 

84 

8 

32 

80 

* 

10 

129 

* 

28 

73 

31 

* 

4.5 
*0.1 

7.2 

# 

* 

72.1 
7.0 

# 

2.7 
15.5 

5.9 
78.2 
23.4 

3.8 


37.5 


0.5 
3.6 

# 

8.5 
1.7 
43.2 

12.0 


4.0 
5.8 


2.2 
38.1 
12.5 
21.7 


4.6 
3.1 
13.3 
2.6 
12.7 
15.0 
17.7 

» 

17.8 
7.1 
0.4 

5.0 


28.5 

* 

33.0 

3.7 


2.1 
8.3 
17.4 


1.7 
6.0 


1.3 


•Decrease. 

ILess  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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For  chartered  cities  as  a  class  flie  birth  total  was  28,500  in  1015  and 
28,594  in  1!>14.  ;i  slighl  decrease  of  25,  or  0.1  per  cent.  being  shown. 
The  death  total  for  cities  was  23,821  in  1015  and  22,525  in  1014.  the 
increase  being  1,296,  or  5.8  per  cent. 

For  all  the  rest  of  the  state  the  birth  total  was  10.506  in  1015  and 
17,418  in  1914  (a  gain  of  2.088  or  12.0  per  cent  ).  while  the  death  total 
was  15,205  in  1915  and  15,012  in  1914  (an  increase  of  only  193  or  1.3 
per  cent).  While  the  increase  in  the  death  total  was  very  much  greater, 
both  numerically  and  proportionately,  for  chartered  cities  than  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  state,  yet  these  cities  actually  showed  a  slight  deer< 
in  the  birth  total  in  contrast  with  a  very  marked  gain  in  the  birth 
total  for  the  state  outside  such  cities.  An  explanation  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  new  registration  law  of  1015  provided  so  great  a  stimulus 
for  better  reporting  of  births  that  decreases  in  several  of  the  leading 
chartered  cities  were  offset  by  returns  of  substantial  completeness  for 
the  closing  months  from  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  these  being 
included  in  the  table  in  totals  for  the  state  outside  chartered  cities. 

Of  the  thirty-two  chartered  cities  shown  for  both  1915  and  1914.  only 
fifteen  reported  increases  in  birth  registration  for  1915  over  1914.  while 
seventeen  indicated  decreases,  those  with  decreased  birth  registration 
totals  including  populous  cities  like  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
Sacramento,  Berkeley,  Fresno,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach,  Riverside,  and 
others.  At  the  same  time  altogether  twenty-three  of  the  thirty-two 
cities  reported  more  deaths  in  1915  than  in  1914,  while  only  nine 
showed  fewer  deaths  in  the  later  year. 

For  the  fifteen  freeholders'  charter  cities  showing  increases  in  birth 
registration  the  rates  of  gain  ranged  as  follows:  Monterey,  78.2;  Crass 
Valley,  72.1;  Santa  Barbara,  43.2;  Stockton,  37.5;  Salinas.  23.4;  Rich- 
mond, 15.5;  San  Bernardino,  8.5;  Napa.  7.2;  Alameda,  7.0;  San  Rafael. 
5.9;  Watson vi lie,  3.8;  Santa  Monica,  3.6;  Oakland,  2.7;  San  Diego,  1.7; 
and  Pomona,  0.5. 

For  the  twenty-three  chartered  cities  reporting  increased,  death  total 
the  per  cents  of  increase  wrere  as  follows:  Napa,  38.1;  Modesto,  33.0; 
Stockton,  28.5;  Santa  Rosa,  21.7;  San  Luis  Obispo.  17.8;  Monte- 
rey, 17.7 ;  Santa  Monica,  17.4 ;  San  Rafael,  15.0 ;  Berkeley,  13.3 ;  Rich- 
mond, 12.7 ;  Petaluma,  12.5 ;  Pasadena,  8.3 ;  Palo  Alto,  7.1 ;  San  Diego, 
6.0;  Santa  Cruz,  5.0;  San  Francisco,  4.6;  Los  Angeles,  3.7;  Alameda. 
3.1  ;  Oakland,  2.6;  Eureka,  2.2;  Long  Beach,  2.1;  San  Bernardino,  1.7; 
and  San  Jose,  0.4. 

BIRTH  AND  DEATH  TOTALS  COMPARED. 

Geographic  Divisions. — Comparison  of  the  birth  and  death  totals  for 
geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1014,  given  in  Table  6,  shows  that  the 
birth  registration  exceeded  the  death  total  each  year  for  every  main 
and  minor  geographic  division  except  only  the  coast  counties  of  north- 
ern California.  In  this  one  group,  moreover,  the  shortage  of  births 
below  dea t  lis  was  somewhat  less  in  1015  than  in  1014.  General  improve- 
ment in  the  completeness  of  birth  registration  is  indicated  also  by  the 
fact  that  for  the  many  geographic  divisions  reporting  each  year  more 
births  and  deaths,  except  only  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  considerably  greater,  both  numerically 
and  proportionately,  in  1015  then  in  1014.     Hence  the  excess  of  births 
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ver  deaths  for  California  as  a  whole  was  qo  less  than  9,049,  or  23.2 
•er  cent,  in  1915  as  compared  with  S.47.">.  or  22. G  per  cent,  in  the 
(receding  year. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  Los  Angeles  was  considerably 
ess  in  1915  than  in  1914.  while  the  corresponding  excess  for  the  rest 
f  southern  California  was  very  much  greater  in  the  last  year  covered 
han  in  the  year  before.  A  similar  contrast  appears  between  the 
netropolitan  area  and  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  The 
xcess  of  births  over  deaths  was  somewhat  less  in  1915  than  in  1914  for 
he  metropolitan  area  but  was  considerably  greater  in  the  later  year 
han  in  the  year  preceding  for  the  rural  counties  of  northern  and 
entral  California. 

The  detailed  figures  for  geographic  divisions  appear  in  Table  6,  which 
bllows : 


'ABLE   6.— Birth     and      Death 


Totals     Compared,     for     Geographic     Divisions:     1915 
and   1914. 


Geographic  division 


Births      Deaths 


The    State    48,075      39,026      46,012 


OTthern  California 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior   counties 


/'entral  California  ... 

an  Francisco 

Other   hay  counties. 

Coast  counties  

Interior    counties    ._ 


25,499 
7,624 
6,075 
3,034 
8,766 


lonthern  California 

Los    Angeles    

Other    counties    ... 


Northern  and  Central  California.. 


Coast  counties  .. 
Interior   counties 


Metropolitan    area 
Rural  counties  


20,803 
7,259 
4,706 
2,610 
6,228 


18,014  14,122 
12,106  9,590 
5,908        4,532 


30,061 

24,904 

18,656 
11,405 

16,663 
8,241 

13,699 
16,362 

11,965 
12,939 

Excess  of  births  over  deaths 


4,562  4,101  4,203 
1,923  2, CSS  1.SC9 
2,639        2,013        2 .31)4 


24,33.5 
7,646 
5,812 

2,671 
8,176 

17,474 
12,378 
5,096 

28,538 

17,968 
10,570 

13.48S 
15,050 


37,537 

3,957 
2,014 
1,943 

20,089 
6,940 
4,576 
2,472 
6,101 

13,491 
9,038 
4,453 

24,046 

16.C02 
8,044 

11,516 
12,530 


9,049        8,475 


461 
*165 


4,696 
365 

1,369 
424 

2,538 

3,892 
2,516 
1,376 

5,157 

1,993 
3,164 

1,734 
3,423 


246 
•205 

451 


4,492 


1,966 
2,526 


1,972 
2,520 


23.2 

11.2 
*7.9 
31.1 


4,246 

22.6 

706 

5.0 

1,266 

29.1 

199 

16.2 

2,075 

40.8 

3,983 

27.0 

3,340 

26.2 

643 

30.4 

20.7 


12.0 
38.4 


14.5 
26.5 


22.6 

6.2 
*10.2 
23.2 

21.1 
10.2 
27.7 
8.1 
34.0 

29.5 
37.0 
14.4 

1S.7 

12.3 
31.4 

17.1 
20.1 


•Shortage  of  births  below  deaths. 


Cities. — Table  7  presents  similar  figures  for  the  chartered  cities  (num- 
bering thirty-four  in  1915  and  thirty-two  in  1914)  and  for  the  rest  of 
California. 
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TABLE  7. — Birth    and    Death    Totals    Compared,    for    Individual    Cities    and    Rest 

State:    1915    and    1914. 


City 


Excess  of  births  over  deaths 
Per  cent 


California 

Freeholders'  charter  cities. 

Northern  California: 

Eureka   

Napa    — 

Petaluma  

Santa   K<>*a  

i. in--   Valley  


Central  California: 

San    Francisco    7,6'24 

Alameda     443 

Berkeley   too 

Oakland    .'i,(H7 

Richmond    

San  Rafae]  

Monterey  

Salinas  

San    Luis    Obispo 

Palo  Alto   

San    -lose   

Santa  Cruz  

W "a  I sonville    

Fresno   

Bakerafleld    

Sacramento    

Stockton    

Vallejo    

Modesto    


Southern  California: 

Los  Angeles  

Alhambra    

Long  Beach  

Pasadena  

Pomona    

Santa  Monica  

Riverside   

San    Bernardino    _. 

San    Diego    

Santa  Barbara  


Rest  of  State. 


'Shortage  of  births  below  deaths. 

For  chartered  cities  as  a  class  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  wa.< 
only  4,748,  or  19.9  per  cent,  in  1915  as  compared  with  6.069,  or  26.f 
per  cent,  in  1914.  For  all  the  rest  of  the  state,  however,  the  birth.' 
exceeded  the  deaths  by  4,301,  or  as  much  as  28.3  per  cent,  in  1915 
against  merely  2,406,  or  16.0  per  cent,  in  1914.  The  diminishing  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  shown  for  chartered  cities  in  contrast  with  tht 
growing  excess  of  the  same  kind  for  the  rest  of  the  state  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  improvements  in  the  completeness  of  birth  registrator 
brought  about  by  the  new  law  of  1915  were  specially  noticeable  in  tin 
smaller  cities  and  towns  on  their  being  first  made  separate  registration 
districts,  these  places  being  included  in  the  table  with  that  part  of  th( 
state  outside  chartered  cities. 
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|  Of  the  thirty-four  chartered  cities  shown  for  1915,  twenty-eight 
sported  more  births  than  deaths,  while  of  the  thirty-two  such  cities  in 

)14  twenty-five  showed  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Altogether 
Iventy-three  cities  reported  more  births  than  deaths  in  both  1915  and 
m4.  These  twenty-three  cities  were  as  follows:  Eureka,  Napa,  Peta- 
[una,  and  Santa  Rosa  in  northern  California ;  San  Francisco,  Alameda, 
[erkeley.  Oakland,  Richmond,  San  Rafael,  Palo  Alto,  San  Jose,  "Wat- 
[inville,  Fresno,  Sacramento,  and  Vallejo  in  central  California ;  and 
jos  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  Pasadena,  Pomona,  Santa  Monica,  Riverside, 
[ad  San  Diego  in  southern  California.  The  five  cities  which  showed  an 
btcess  of  births  over  deaths  for  1915  though  not  for  1914  were  Grass 

alley,  Monterey,  Salinas,  San  Bernardino,  and  Santa  Barbara,  while 
ie  two  which  showed  such  an  excess  for  1914  but  not  for  1915  were 
an  Luis  Obispo  and  Modesto. 

Reference  to  Table  7  shows  that  the  relative  excess  of  births  over 
eaths  was  notably  great  in  certain  cities  with  per  cents  as  follows  for 
915  and  1914,  respectively:  Watsonville,  186.8  and  159.3;  Richmond, 
;05.0  and  100.0;  Palo  Alto,  60.0  and  135.7;  Fresno,  87.5  and  70.0; 
Berkeley,  55.4  and  86.9;  Alameda,  48.2  and  42.8;  Oakland,  39.1  and 
8.9;  Petaluma,  30.0  and  83.8;  Vallejo,  54.9  and  25.8;  Los  Angeles, 
4.5  and  45.7;  Riverside,  26.3 'and  36.5;  Pasadena,  21.4  and  38.6; 
'omona,  18.9  and  38.9 ;  Sacramento,  25.7  and  21.0 ;  San  Jose,  21.0  and 
4.7 ;  San  Rafael,  16.3  and  26.3;  and  Santa  Rosa,  13.4  and  45.0. 

It  may  be  observed  from  the  above  list  that  the  relative  excess  of 
irths  over  deaths  was  somewhat  less  in  1915  than  in  1914  for  several 
lities.  In  fact,  only  seven  cities  with  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
or  both  1915  and  1914  showed  the  greater  relative  excess  in  the  latest 
'ear  covered,  these  seven  cities  being  Watsonville,  Richmond,  Fresno, 
Vlameda,  Oakland,  Vallejo,  and  Sacramento.  There  were  also  five 
ither  cities,  Grass  Valley,  Monterey,  Salinas,  San  Bernardino,  and 
5anta  Barbara,  which  showed  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  for  1915 
n  contrast  with  a  shortage  of  births  below  deaths  for  1914. 

Of  the  remaining  twenty  cities  shown  for  both  1915  and  1914  there 
vere  two,  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Modesto,  with  fewer  births  reported 
han  deaths  for  1915  in  contrast  with  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
:or  1914,  as  well  as  eighteen  cities  in  which  the  relative  excess  of  births 
)ver  deaths  appearing  each  year  was  less  in  the  year  last  covered  than 
n  the  year  before.  The  eighteen  with  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
'datively  less  in  1915  than  in  1914  include  populous  cities  as  follows : 
Jos  Angeles,  34.5  in  1915  against  45.7  in  1914;  San  Francisco,  5.0 
igainst  10.2 ;  Berkeley,  55.4  against  86.9 ;  Pasadena,  21.4  against  38.6 ; 
jong  Beach,  3.5  against  12.1;  San  Jose,  21.0  against  24.7;  Riverside, 
J6.3  against  36.5 ;  and  Pomona,  18.9  against  38.9. 

It  may  be  noted  that  of  the  total  birth  registration  for  all  California 
iltogether  59.4  per  cent  was  reported  by  the  thirty-four  chartered  cities 
n  1915  and  62.1  per  cent  by  the  thirty-two  such  cities  in  1914.  Simi- 
arly.  of  the  total  deaths  in  the  state  some  61.0  per  cent  occurred  in 
:he  thirty-four  chartered  cities  in  1915  and  60.0  per  cent  in  the  thirty- 
two  cities  of  this  class  in  1914.  From  the  greater  per  cent  of  total 
rirths  than  of  total  deaths  shown  for  freeholders'  charter  cities  in  1914, 
is  well  as  from  the  much  greater  excess  of  births  over  deaths  within 
jities  than  outside  them  in  that  year,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  year 
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1H14  birth  registration  was  somewhat  more  complete  within  these 
leading  cities  than  in  the  outside  partly  rural  territory.  However, 
from  the  smaller  per  eenl  of  total  births  than  of  total  deaths  shown 
for  chartered  cities  in  1915,  as  well  as  from  the  much  smaller  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  shown  for  such  cities  than  for  the  rest  of  the  slate 
in  this  year,  it  would  appear  also  that  in  the  latest  year  covered,  1915, 
birth  registration  was  probably  less  complete,  <>r  at  least  less  notably 
improved,  in  the  leading  cities  having  freeholders'  charters  than  in 
smaller  cities  and  towns  recently  made  separate  birth  registration  dis- 
tricts, these  smaller  cities  and  towns  being  included  in  tabulations 
with  that  part  of  the  state  outside  chartered  cities. 

BIRTH,  DEATH  AND  MARRIAGE  RATES. 

Population  Estimates. — Since  the  publication  of  the  Federal  Census 
results  for  1910.  population  estimates  can  be  obtained  with  strict 
accuracy  on  the  basis  of  county  and  city  totals  for  June  1,  1900.  and 
April  15,  1910,  the  estimates  being  made  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
as  of  July  1.  or  the  middle  of  each  year.  The  estimated  midyear 
population  for  both  191-4  and  1915  has  been  calculated  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  numerical  increase  has  been  the  same  each  month  since 
April  15,  1910,  as  it  was  each  month  between  June  1,  1900,  and  April  15, 
1910.  The  average  monthly  increase  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
increase  for  the  whole  decade  by  118.5  (the  number  of  months  between 
June  1,  1900,  and  April  15,  1910),  and  the  total  increase  to  July  1,  1914, 
is  then  got  by  multiplying  by  50.5  (the  number  of  months  between 
April  15,  1910,  and  July  1,  1914),  the  increase  to  July  1,  1915,  being 
obtained  similarly  by  multiplying  by  62.5  (the  number  of  months 
between  April  15,  1910,  and  July  1,  1915).  The  estimated  midyear 
population  for  1914  and  1915  is  found,  finally,  by  adding  to  the  popu- 
lation enumerated  April  15,  1910,  the  estimated  increase  to  July  1,  1914 
or  1915,  as  the  case  may  be. 

For  the  ten  counties  with  few  inhabitants  showing  decreases  between 
1900  and  1910,  the  census  population  of  April  15,  1!)1<),  lias  been  taken 
as  the  midyear  estimate  for  both  1914  and  1915.  Moreover,  special 
estimates  have  been  taken  from  reports  of  the  Federal  Census  Bureau 
for  seven  cities  (Berkeley,  Oakland.  San  Jose.  Fresno,  Los  Angeles, 
Pasadena  and  Sacramento)  to  cover  corrections  for  territorv  annexed 
between  1900  and  1910  or  since  1910. 

The  estimated  midyear  population  for  Alameda  County,  for  instance, 
was  obtained  as  follows: 

Population  enumerated  April  15,  1910 246,131 

Population  enumerated  June  1,  1900 130,197 


Increase,  June  1,  1900,  to  April  15,  1910  (US. 5  months) 115,934 

Increase,  April  15,  1910,  to  July  1,  1915  ( X62.5-M18.5) 61,145 

Increase,  April  15,   1910,  to  July  1,  1914   (x50.5-f-118.5) 49,406 

Kstimated   midyear  population,    1915 307.276 

Estimated    midyear    population,    1914 295,537 

Similarly,  the  estimated  midyear  population  for  Alameda  City  was  obtained 
thus: 

Population   enumerated  April    15,   1910       23,383 

Population  enumerated  June  1,  1900 16,464 

increase,  June  l.  1900,  t«.  April  IB,  1910  (lls.r,  months) 6,919 

increase,  April  15,  1910,  to  July  l.  no:.  (X62.5-M18.5) 3,649 

Increase,  April  15,  nun,  to  July  1,  1914  (X50.5-M18.5) 2,949 

Estimated    midyear    population,    1915 ^'^Sf 

Estimated  midyear  population,   1914 26,332 
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Geographic  Divisions. — The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  mid- 
year population,  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  and  rates  per  1,000 
population  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  both  1915  and  1914. 


TABLE  8. — Estimated     Midyear     Population,     Births,     Deaths     and     Marriages,     and 
Rates   per   1,000   Population,   for   Geographic    Divisions:    1915  and   1914. 


Geographic  division 


Estimated 

midyear 

population 


1915. 
The    State   

Northern    California    

Coast   counties   

Interior  counties   

Central    California   

San   Francisco   

Other  bay  counties  

Coast   counties   

Interior   counties   

Southern  California  

Los   Angeles    

Other  counties  

Northern    and   Central   Cali 
fornia    

Coast   counties   

Interior   counties    

Metropolitan  area  

Rural   counties    

1914. 
The    State    

Northern    California    

Coast   counties    

Interior  counties   

Central   California   

San   Francisco   

Other   bay    counties 

Coast   counties   

Interior   counties   

Southern    California    

Los    Angeles    

Other  counties  

Northern   and   Central   Cali 
fornia    

Coast   counties   

Interior   counties   

Metropolitan    area    

Rural   counties    


2,854,727 

322,890 
149,612 
173,278 

1,544,716 
456,010 
410,44  4 

180,695 
497,567 

987,121 
680,203 
3v)6,918 


1,867,6C6 

1,196,761 
670,845 

866,454 
1,001,152 


318,202 
147,234 
170,968 

1,503,061 
448,503 
394,904 
176,960 
482,694 

941,846 
646,397 
295,449 


1,821,263 

1,167,601 
653,662 

843,407 

977,856 


48,075 

4,562 
1,923 
2,639 

25,499 
7,624 
6,075 
3,034 
8,766 

18,014 

12,106 

5,908 


30,061 


18,656 
11,405 


13,699 
16,362 


2,763,109  46,012 


4,203 
1,809 
2,394 

24,335 
7,646 
5,842 
2,671 
8,176 

17,474 
12,378 
5,096 


28,538 


17,968 
10,570 


13,488 
15,050 


39,026 

4,101 
2,088 
2,013 

20,803 
7,259 
4,706 
2,610 
6,228 


Marriages 


24,904 


16,663 
8,241 


11,965 
12,939 


37,537 

3,957 
2,014 
1,943 

20,089 
6,940 
4,576 
2,472 
6,101 

13,491 
9,038 
4,453 


24,046 


16,002 
8,044 


11,516 
12,530 


31,451 

2,497 
1,269 
1,228 

17,328 
6,817 
4,152 
1,665 
4,694 


Kate  per  1.000  population 


Births  Deaths       Marriages 


14,122  11,626 

9,590  6,981 

4,532  4,645 


19,825 

13,903 
5,922 

10,969 
8,856 


31,002 

2,650 
1,349 
1,301 

17,318 
6,216 
4,250 
1,903 
4,949 

11,934 
7,441 
4,493 


19,968 


13,718 
6,250 


10,466 
9,502 


16.8 

14.1 
12.9 
15.2 

16.5 
16.7 
14.8 
16.8 
17.6 

18.2 
17.8 
19.2 


16.1 


15.6 
17.0 


15.8 
16.3 


16.7 

13.2 
12.3 
14.0 

16.2 
17.0 
14.8 
15.1 
16.9 

18.6 
19.1 
17.2 


15.7 


15.4 
16.2 


16.0 
15.4 


13.7 

12.7 
14.0 
11.6 

13.5 

15.9 
11.5 
14.4 
12.5 

14.3 
14.1 
14.8 


13.3 


13.9 
12.3 


13.8 
12.9 


13.6 

12.4 
13.7 
11.4 

13.4 
15.5 
11.6 
14.0 
12.6 

14.3 
14.0 
15.1 


13.2 


13.7 
12.3 


13.7 
12.8 


Fnr  California  in   1915  and  1!)14  the  estimated  midyear  population 

was  2.854.727  and  2,763,109,  respectively,  giving  birth  rales  of  16.8  and 
16.7.  death  rates  of  13.7  and  13.6.  and  marriage  rates  of  11.0  and  11.5. 
It  may  be  added  that  for  preceding  years  the  estimated  midyear  pop- 
ulation of  California  was  as  follows:  1913,  2,671,491;  1912,  2,579,874; 
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1911,  2,488,256;  1910,  2,396,639;  1909,  2,306,001  ;  1908.  2.215,615;  1007, 
2.125,240;  and  1906,  2,034,861.  For  populations  thus  estimated  the 
birth  rates  were  16.4  for  1913,  15.2  for  1912,  14.0  for  1911.  13.4  for 
both  1!'1<i  and  1000.  12.7  for  1908,  11.6  for  1907.  and  10.3  for  1006; 
(lie  death  rates  were  respectively,  14.4  (1013),  14.2.  13.7.  13.5,  13.4, 
14.1,  14.6,  and  14.4  (1906)  ;  and  the  marriage  rates  were,  respectively, 
11.7     1913),  12.1,  11.0.  10.4.  0.0.  0.8,  10.8,  and  10.5  (1906). 

The  birth  rates  tor  1015  and  1014  thus  mark  the  high&st  points 
attained  in  the  upward  movement  of  the  California  birth  rate  extending 
from  lOOti  without  any  break  at  all.  The  death  rates  for  1015  and  1014, 
however,  are  about  the  same  as  earlier  rates  for  1009  to  1911,  inclusive, 
and  arc  somewhat  less  than  the  rates  for  1912  and  1913  or  for  an 
earlier  period  of  1906  to  1008.  The  marriage  rates  for  1015  and  1014 
aii'  less  than  preceding  rates  for  1013  and  1912.  though  greater  than 
earlier  rates  for  1906  to  1910.  the  rate  for  1915  being  the  same  as  that 
for  1011. 

The  birth  rates  for  1915  and  1914,  as  for  previous  years,  are  some- 
what higher  for  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that  to  the 
north,  being  1*.2  and  18.6  for  southern  California  against  16.1  and  15.7 
for  northern  and  central  California  together.  The  birth  rates  for 
centra]  California  alone  were  16.5  in  1915  and  16.2  in  1914,  but  only 
14.1  and  13.2  for  northern  California  alone.  The  rates  were  lower  in 
1915,  though  higher  in  1914,  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  rest  of  south- 
ecu  California,  as  well  as  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural 
counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  However,  the  birth  rates  were  higher 
for  San  Francisco.  16.7  in  1915  and  17.0  in  1914,  than  for  the  other 
bay  counties,  14.8  each  year. 

The  death  rates  for  1915  and  1914  are  slightly  more  for  southern 
California,  14.3  each  year,  than  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi, 
13.3  and  13.2,  being  13.5  and  13.4  for  central  California  alone  and 
12.7  and  12.4  for  northern  California.  Each  year  the  death  rate  was 
somewhat  higher  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties 
north  of  Tehachapi,  and  also  much  higher  for  San  Francisco  alone  than 
for  the  group  of  suburban  counties.  However,  the  death  rates  were 
somewhat  less  both  years  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  other  counties 
of  southern  California. 

The  marriage  rates  for  1915  and  1914  are  somewhat  higher  for  the 
territory  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that  to  the  north,  being  11.8 
and  12.7  for  southern  California  against  10.6  and  11.0  for  northern 
and  central  California  together.  The  rates  were  11.2  in  1915  and  11.5 
in  1014  for  centra]  California  as  compared  with  only  7.7  and  8.3  for 
northern  California.  The  marriage  rates  were  much  higher  both 
years  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of 
Tehachapi,  and  were  likewise  much  higher  for  San  Francisco  alone 
than  for  the  group  of  other  bay  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  rates  were  considerably  lower  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  rest  of 
southern  <  Jalifornia. 

<'</,/ til i< s. — Table  !)  presents  similar  figures  on  birth,  death  and 
marriage  rates  per  1,000  estimated  midyear  population  for  counties 
arranged  alphabetically  for  the  sake  of  ready  reference. 
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TABLE  9. — Estimated    Midyear   Population,    Births,    Deaths  and    Marriages,  and    Rates 
per   1,000   Population,   for  Counties:   1915. 


County 


Estimated 

midyear 
population 


Alameda    

Alpine   

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa    

Contra   Costa 

Del   .Norte  

El  Dorado  — 
Fresno    

Glenn    

Humboldt    ... 

Imperial 

Inyo    

Kern  


Kings    

Lake   

Lassen    

Los   Angeles 
Madera    


307,276 

309 

9,086 

32,672 

9,171 

7.926 

38,862 

2,422 

7,492 

95,591 

8,238 
37,418 
17,456 

8,341 
48,915 

19,584 

5,526 

4,955 

680,203 

9,425 

30,078 
3,956 
25,756 
18,277 
6,779 

2,042 
26,659 
21,566 
14,955 
42,210 

Placer  19,530 

Plumas  5,578 

Riverside   ...  43,556 

Sacramento    79,352 

San  Benito 8,784 

San  Bernardino    71,884 

San  Diego   |  78,985 

San  Francisco   456,010 

San  Joaquin  58,790 

San  Luis    Obispo 20,831 

San  Mateo _.  34,228 

Santa  Barbara  32,381 

Santa  Clara  95,840 

Santa  Cruz  28,581 

Shasta    19,765 


4,141 

19,771 
29,361 


Marin    

Mariposa 
Mendocino 
■reed    ... 
Modoc    ... 

Mono    

Monterey 

Napa   

Nevada  ... 
Orange    .. 


Sierra    

Siskiyou  

Solano    . 

Sonoma   53,623 

Stanislaus    29,364 


Sutter  ... 
Pen  am  a  . 
Trinity  ._ 
Tulare  ... 
Tuolumne 

Ventura   . 
Solo  .. 
Yuba  .... 


6,561 
11,615 

3,301 
44,441 

9,979 

20,446 
14,088 
10,792 


4,600 

4 

139 

513 

71 

140 

707 

53 

102 

1,983 

106 
448 
421 
18 
685 

350 

82 

110 

12,106 

197 

271 
31 
357 
391 
110 

1 

360 

207 

187 

1,185 

374 

59 

611 

1,628 

213 

1,211 
1,472 
7,624 
1,031 
313 

497 
590 
1,673 
475 
251 

38 
307 
400 
745 
616 

119 
166 

31 
828 

51 

418 
240 
169 


Marriages 


California    2,854,727         48,075        39,026 


3,677 

2 

120 

368 

98 

108 

389 

14 

114 

1,071 

70 
370 
270 

43 
465 

221 
81 
60 
9,590 
88 

279 
32 
309 
217 
39 

6 
298 
551 
219 
620 

251 

70 

468 

1,165 

108 

1,148 
1,356 
7,259 
1,148 
232 

361 
384 
1,562 
410 
231 

37 
180 
324 
720 
359 

72 
145 

43 
445 

99 

286 
211 
163 


Rate  per  1.000  population 


31,451 

2,864 

2 

35 

216 


40 

269 

36 

37 

895 

52 
305 
216 

37 
444 

210 

28 

59 

6,981 

93 

657 
17 
167 
139 
64 

3 

177 

230 

97 

1,401 

89 
36 
482 
945 
63 

726 

1,353 

6,817 

794 

193 

362 
283 
956 
276 

120 

12 
177 
232 
482 
259 

43 
107 

21 
345 

59 

184 
115 
116 


16.8 

15.0 
12.9 
15.3 
15.7 

7.7 

15.3 
18.2 
21.9 
13.6 

20.7 

12.9 
12.0 
24.1 
2.2 
14.0 

17.9 
14.8 
22.2 
17.8 
20.9 

9.0 

7.8 

13.9 

21.4 

16.2 

0.5 
13.5 

9.6 
12.5 
28.1 

19.2 
10.6 
14.0 
20.5 
24.2 

16.8 
18.6 

36.7 
17.5 
15.0 

14.5 
18.2 
17.5 
16.6 
12.7 

9.2 
15.4 
13.6 
13.9 
21.0 

18.1 
14.3 

9.4 
18.6 

5.1 

20.4 
17.0 
14.7 


Deaths        Marriages 


13.7 

12.0 
6.5 
13.2 
11.3 

10.7 

11.8 
10.0 
5.8 
15.2 

11.2 

8.5 
9.9 
15.5 
5.2 
9.5 

11.3 
14.7 
12.1 
14.1 
9.3 

9.3 
8.1 
12.0 
11.9 
5.8 

2.9 
11.2 
25.5 
14.6 

14.7 

12.9 
12.5 
10.7 
14.7 
12.3 

16.0 
17.2 
15.9 
19.5 
11.1 

10.5 
11.9 
16.3 
14.3 
11.7 


9.1 
11.0 
13.4 
12.2 

11.0 
12.5 
13.0 
10.0 


14.0 
15.0 
15.1 


10.7 


15—26023 
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TABLE     9      (Concluded).  —  Estimated      Midyear      Population.      Births,      Deaths      and 
Marriages,   and   Rates   per   1.000   Population:   1914. 


'.'.HI 

County 

Estimated 

midyear 
population 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

Rate  per  1.000  population 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages 

2.763,109 

295,537 

309 

9,086 

31,641 

9,171 

7,889 

37,482 

2,421 

7,492 

91,764 

8,034 
36,735 

10,720 
8,081 
46,765 

18,940 

5,526 

4,926 

646,397 

9,222 

29,126 

3,956 
25,405 
17,676 

6,666 

2,042 
26,176 
21,227 
14,955 
40,718 

19,282 
5,516 
41,855 
77,135 
8,641 

68,970 
75,653 
448,503 
57.  2  4  2 
20,553 

32,760 
31,490 
93,478 
28,112 
19,603 

4,133 
19,585 
29,015 
52,619 
28,060 

6,516 
11,574 

3,301 
42,712 

9,979 

20,043 
14,057 
10,648 

46,012 

4,519 

4 

122 

472 

76 

125 
573 
39 
94 
1,827 

120 
508 
324 
19 
641 

300 

71 
86 

12,378 
184 

243 
21 
287 
307 
86 

9 
312 
183 
156 
692 

307 

46 

622 

1,666 

124 

1,093 

1,557 

7,646 

936 

291 

507 
476 
1,463 
481 
251 

42 
327 
402 
692 
603 

87 
160 

29 
689 

33 

332 
243 
130 

37,537 

3,559 

2 

136 

340 

92 

85 
385 

18 

109 

1,091 

» 

414 

319 
42 
468 

191 
57 
67 
9,038 
85 

289 

33 

330 

182 

68 

5 
280 
497 
223 
602 

221 

44 

440 

1,225 

116 

1,139 
1,300 
0,940 
1,006 
220 

343 
395 
1,477 
379 
218 

42 
213 
342 
655 
316 

70 
147 

43 
419 
104 

258 
193 
134 

31,902 

2,883 

1 

50 

235 

31 

51 

270 

25 

33 

986 

77 
327 
256 

IT 
437 

207 

41 

62 

7,441 

84 

730 
14 

216 
148 

75 

2 

195 

198 

82 

1,355 

86 

30 

402 

1,164 

76 

749 

1,227 

6,216 

715 

218 

367 
311 
1,142 
272 
153 

13 
197 
201 
526 
268 

40 
104 

13 
382 

54 

193 
125 
96 

16.7 

15.3 
12.9 

13.4 
14.!» 
8.3 

15.8 
15.3 
16.1 
12.5 
19.9 

14.9 
13.8 
19.4 
2.4 
13.7 

15.8 
12.8 
17.3 
19.1 
20.0 

8.3 
5.3 
11.3 
17.4 
12.9 

4.4 
11.9 
8.6 

10.4 
17.0 

15.9 
11.0 
14.9 
21.6 
14.4 

15.8 
20.6 
17.0 
16.4 
14.2 

15.5 
15.1 
15.7 
17.1 
12.8 

10.2 
16.7 
13.9 
13.2 

21.5 

13.4 
13.8 

8.8 
16.1 

3.3 

16.6 
17.3 
12.2 

13.6 

12.0 
6.5 
15.0 
10.7 
10.0 

10.8 
10.3 
7.4 
14.5 
11.9 

8.8 
11.3 
19.1 

5.2 
10.0 

10.1 
10.3 
13.6 
14.0 
9.2 

9.9 
8.3 
13.0 
10.3 
10.2 

2.4 
10.7 
23.4 
14.9 
14.8 

11.5 
8.0 
10.5 
15.9 
13.4 

16.5 
17.2 
15.5 
18.6 
10.7 

10.5 
12.5 
15.8 
13.5 
11.1 

10.2 
10.9 
11.8 
12.4 
11.3 

10.7 
12.7 
13.0 
9.8 
10.4 

12.9 
13.7 
12.6 

11.5 

9.8 

3.2 

J'.iltte                        

5.5 
7.4 

3.4 

6.5 
7.2 

El  Dorado  

10.3 
4.4 

10.7 

9.6 

8.9 

15.3 

5.8 

9.3 

10.9 
8.0 
12.6 

11.5 
9.1 

25.1 

3.5 

8.5 

Merced    

8.4 
1U 

Mono   

Monterey     __ . 

Napa    

Nevada ... 

1.0 
7.4 
9.3 
5.5 

33.3 

Placer   

4.5 

Plumas  

Riverside  _. ... 

Sacramento    . 

7.2 
9.6 
15.1 
8.8 

10.9 

San    Diego .. 

16.2 
13.9 

12.5 

San    Luis    Obispo 

San   Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

lO.f 

11.5 

9.S 

Santa   Clara   

12.5 

Shasta    

Sierra 

Siskiyou    .    

3.1 
10.1 

Solano 

Sonoma   

Stanislaus 

6.! 
10.( 
9.< 

Sutter    

Tehama    

Trinity    

6. 
9.< 
3.! 
8.! 
5. 

9.' 
8. 
9.' 

Tulare    

Tuolumne     

Ventura   

Yolo 

Yuba    
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The  individual  counties  with  birth  rates  above  the  state  averages  of 
16. S  and  16.7,  in  1915  and  1014.  respectively,  are  as  follows:  Stanis- 
laus, 21.0  and  20.5:  Sacramento,  20.5  and  21.6;  Madera,  20.9  and  20.0; 
Fresno,  20.7  and  19.9;  Imperial,  24.1  and  19.4;  Orange.  28.1  and  17.0; 
San  Diego,  18.6  and  20.6;  Los  Angeles,  17.8  and  19.1;  Lassen,  22.2  and 
17,1:  Merced,  21.4  and  17.4;  and  Yolo,  17.0  and  17.3.  The  birth  rate 
also  equalled  or  exceeded  the  general  average  only  for  1915  (16.8)  in 
the  following  counties:  San  Benito,  24.2;  Del  Norte,  21.9;  Ventura, 
20.4;  Placer,  19.2;  Tulare,  18.6;  Contra  Costa  and  Santa  Barbara  each 
•18.2;  Sutter,  18.1;  Kings,  17.9;  San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara  each  17.5; 
land  San  Bernardino,  16.8.  Similarly,  the  birth  rate  equalled  or 
exceeded  the  state  average  for  1914  alone  (16.7)  in  the  following  coun- 
ties:  Santa  Cruz,  17.1;  San  Francisco,  17.0;  and  Siskiyou,  16.7. 

Among  the  individual  counties,  Napa  shows  the  highest  death  rates, 
25.5  for  1915  and  23.4  for  1914,  this  unenviable  prominence  being 
explained,  however,  by  the  many  deaths  of  aged  persons  occurring  at 
the  Napa  State  Hospital  and  the  Veterans'  Home  of  California  located 
dn  this  county  of  relatively  small  population.  The  death  rates  in  1915 
and  1914,  respectively,  were  next  highest  for  the  following  counties : 
San  Joaquin,  19.5  and  18.6 ;  San  Diego,  17.2  each  year ;  San  Bernardino, 
16.0  and  16.5;  Santa  Clara,  16.3  and  15.8;  Imperial,  15.5  and  19.1; 
San  Francisco,  15.9  and  15.5;  El  Dorado,  15.2  and  14.5;  Sacramento, 
14.7  and  15.9 ;  Orange,  14.7  and  14.8 ;  Nevada,  14.6  and  14.9 ;  Yolo,  15.0 
and  13.7;  and  Los  Angeles,  14.1  and  14.0.  These  are  the  counties  with 
death  rates  above  the  state  averages  of  13.7  for  1915  and  13.6  for  1914. 
The  death  rate  also  surpassed  the  general  average  only  for  1915  (13.7) 
rin  each  of  the  following  additional  counties:  Yuba,  15.1;  Lake,  14.7; 
Santa  Cruz,  14.3;  and  Ventura,  14.0.  The  death  rate  was  also  above 
the  state  average  of  13.6  for  1914  alone  in  Amador,  15.0,  and  equal  to 
,it  in  Lassen,  13.6. 

Among  the  individual  counties,  Orange  adjoining  Los  Angeles  shows 
by  far  the  highest  marriage  rates,  33.2  in  1915  and  33.3  in  1914,  while 
Marin  adjoining  San  Francisco  shows  the  second  highest  rates,  21.8 
and  25.1  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively.  The  marriage  rates  are  also 
notably  high  for  the  following  counties :  San  Diego,  17.1  and  16.2 ;  San 
Francisco,  14.9  and  13.9;  San  Joaquin,  13.5  and  12.5;  Imperial,  12.4 
and  15.3;  Sacramento,  11.9  and  15.1;  and  Lassen,  11.9  and  12.6.  These 
are  the  counties  with  marriage  rates  above  both  state  averages,  11.0 
for  1915  and  11.5  for  1914.  The  marriage  rates  also  surpassed  the 
Btate  average  of  11.0  in  1915  alone  for  Del  Norte  (14.9)  and  Riverside 
(11.1),  and  likewise  exceeded  or  equalled  the  general  average  of  11.5 
in  1914  only  for  Santa  Clara  (12.2)  and  Los  Angeles  (11.5). 

The  counties  mentioned  as  having  high  marriage  rates  will  be  recog- 
nized generally  as  counties  having  large  cities.  Moreover,  the  marriage 
rates  are  much  higher  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural 
counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  for  marriageable  persons  living  in  the  country  to  go 
to  an  urban  center  to  be  married;  if  not  to  the  metropolis  itself,  then 
to  the  largest  city  accessible  for  a  satisfactory  celebration  of  the  event. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  counter  movement  by  which  couples  living 
in  metropolitan  centers  like  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  select  for 
their  place  of  marriage  not  the  metropolis  proper,  but  instead  a  sub- 
urban city  or  town.    This  is  indicated  by  the  very  great  proportion  of 
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marriages  to   residenl    population   for  O  ran  go  County  adjaoenl   to 
Angoles  and    for   Marin    in   the  sul)urhs  of  S;m    Francisco.      Id  short, 
oountry  swains  like  to  celebrate  marriage  in  largo  cities,  while  con] 
living  in  metropolitan  districts  are  inclined  to  prefer  suburban  pla 

Cities.  Table  lo  gives  the  birth  and  death  rates  per  1,000  estimated 
midyear  population  for  the  thirty-four  freeholders'  charter  cities  in 
1915  and  the  thirty-two  such  cities  in  1914,  in  comparison  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 


TABLE   10. — Estimated    Midyear   Population,    Births   and    Deaths,   and    Rates   per  1,000 
Population,  for  Individual  Cities  and   Rest  of  State:   1915  and  1914. 


City 


Estimated  mid- 
year population 


Rate  per  1,000  population 


California    2,854,727 

Km  holders'  charter 
cities    - 1,686,815 


Northern   California: 

Eureka    

Napa — 

Petaluma    

Santa    Rosa    

Grass   Valley   


central   California: 
San    Francisco    .- 

Alameda    

Berkeley    

Oakland    

Richmond    

San   Rafael   

Monterey    

Saunas 

San   Luis   Obispo. 

Palo    Alto    

San   Jose   

Santa   Cruz  

Watsonville    

Fresno    

l.akersfleld    

Sacramento    

Stockton    

Vallejo    

Modesto    


Southern   California: 

Los    Angeles   

Alhambra   

Long   Beach   

1'asadena    

I'oinona    

Santa   Monica   

Riverside    

San    Bernardino    

San   Diego   

Santa  Barbara  


Best  of  state 1,107, 
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Tin'  birth  rate  per  1,000  population  was  about  the  same  in  1915  for 
hartered  cities  as  a  class,  16.9,  as  for  all  the  rest  of  the  state,  16.7, 
It  hough  the  birth  rate  in  1914  was  much  higher  within  these  cities, 
7.9,  than  outside  them,  15.0.  In  both  years,  however,  the  death  rate 
vbs  considerably  greater  for  chartered  cities.  14.1  each  year,  than  for 
he  rest  of  the  state,  13.0  in  1915  and  12.9  in  1914.  While  the  death 
ate  remained  stationary  both  for  chartered  cities  and  the  rest  of  the 
tate  yet  there  appeared  between  1914  and  1915  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
)irth  rate  for  chartered  cities  from  17.9  to  16.9  in  contrast  with  a 
narked  rise  in  the  birth  rate  for  the  state  outside  these  cities  from 
5.0  to  16.7.  As  the  marriage  rate  has  been  decreasing  in  California 
n  recent  years  of  financial  stringency  or  uncertainty,  it  is  possible  that 
here  may  have  occurred  also  some  decrease  in  the  actual  birth  rate 
n  this  state  such  as  is  indicated  by  figures  for  several  leading  chartered 
ities  as  well  as  for  these  cities  as  a  class.  However,  any  real  decrease 
n  the  California  birth  rate  has  been  more  than  overcome  by  notable 
•ompleteness  of  returns  for  births  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of 
he  state  which  Avere  first  made  separate  birth  registration  districts 
inder  the  new  law  in  effect  from  August  8,  1915.  The  substantial  com- 
)leteness  of  birth  registration  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  in  the 
•ast  five  months  of  1915  accounts  for  the  exceptionally  great  increase 
n  the  birth  rate  for  1915  over  that  for  1914  shown  for  the  state 
mtside  chartered  cities. 

The  birth  rates  equalled  or  exceeded  the  city  averages  of  16.9  and 
L7.9  for  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  in  the  following  cities:  Watson- 
tdlle,  44.2  and  43.4 ;  Richmond,  39.3  and  35.2 ;  Modesto,  24.3  and  28.4 ; 
,?resno,  22.8  and  24.5 ;  San  Bernardino,  22.7  and  21.9 ;  Santa  Rosa,  21.1 
ind  22.5;  San  Diego,  19.9  and  22.5;  Sacramento,  19.3  and  20.6;  Santa 
tfonica,  19.3  and  19.5;  San  Luis  Obispo,  17.5  and  19.8;  Long  Beach, 
,L7.1  and  19.4;  Petaluma,  16.9  and  21.8;  and  Los  Angeles.  16.9  and  18.7. 
The  birth  rate  was  also  above  the  city  average  for  1915  alone  (16.9) 
,:or  Stockton,  21.1 ;  Santa  Barbara,  20.6 ;  and  Napa,  17.7. 

The  death  rates  surpassed  the  city  average  of  14.1  for  both  1915  and 
L914  in  the  following  cities:  Modesto,  28.5  in  1915  and  22.3  in  1914; 
Stockton,  27.6  and  21.9;  San  Bernardino,  22.0  and  22.6;  San  Diego, 
19.6  and  19.3;  Richmond,  19.2  and  17.6;  Santa  Monica,  18.0  and  19.1; 
3an  Luis  Obispo,  18.9  and  16.6 ;  Santa  Barbara,  16.2  and  18.8 ;  Santa 
:Sosa,  18.6  and  15.5;  Long  Beach,  16.6  and  17.3;  Eureka,  16.0  and  16.2; 
San  Francisco,  15.9  and  15.5;  Sacramento,  15.4  and  17.0;  Watsonville, 
15.4  and  16.7;  and  Grass  Valley,  14.8  and  16.2.  The  death  rate  also 
exceeded  the  city  average  in  1915  alone  for  Bakersfield  (17.6)  and 
^apa  (17.3)  and  in  1914  only  for  Salinas   (14.8)   and  Fresno  (14.4). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  death  rates  were  remarkably  low  in  both  1915 
vnd  1914  for  certain  cities  as  follows :  Palo  Alto,  5.0  and  4.9 ;  Berkeley, 
).0  and  8.3;  Monterev.  11.1  and  9.9;  Alameda,  11.1  and  11.0;  Pasadena, 
11.4  and  11.2;  Oakland,  11.4  and  11.6 ;  Riverside,  11.4  and  12.0 ;  Vallejo, 
9.3  and  12.4;  San  Jose,  12.2  and  12.4;  Los  Angeles,  12.6  and  12.9; 
Petaluma,  13.0  and  11.9;  San  Rafael  13.1  and  11.7;  and  Pomona,  13.3 
and  11.8.  The  death  rates  were  also  notably  low  in  1915  alone  for 
Fresno,  12.2,  and  for  Alhambra,  12.3. 
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TABLE   11. — Deaths    Reported    for    Registration    Districts    (Cities,    Towns,    and    Rural 
Parts   of    Counties):    1915   and    1914. 

i  cities  or  incorporated  towns  not  reporting  deaths  omitted  from  table.) 


.itlon  district 


California     - 39,026       37,537 


Registration  district 


Alameda  County  3,< 

Rural    

Alameda    • 

Albany 

Berkeley    

Emeryville    

Hay  ware  I    

l.iviTiiKire     

Oakland    — 2,: 

Piedmont    

Pleasanton  

san    Leandro   

Alpine  County  

Amador  county  

Rural    

Amador    

Jackson   

Suttrr  Creek  

Butte    County    I 

Rural  ! 

Riggs - 

(  hieo  

cridley    

( iroville    

Calaveras  County 

Rural    

Angels  

Colusa   County   

Rural  

t  lolusa    

Contra   Costa   County : 

Rural    

Antioch    

Concord    

Hercules   

Martinez    

Pinole  

Pittsburg    

Richmond    

Walnut  Creek  

Del  Norte   County 

Kl  Dorado  County 

Rural    

Placerville    

Fresno  County  1, 

Rural 

(  lovis   

Coalinga   - 

Fowler    

Fresno 

Kingsburg    

Recdley - 

Sanger   

Selma    — 

Glenn   County  — 

Rural    - - 

Orland    - 

Willows    .— -- 

Humboldt   County  

Rural    

Areata    

Blue   Lake  

Eureka  

Ferndale 

Fortuna    

Imperial    County    

Rural    

Brawley   - 

•  alexico    

El  Centro  

BoltriUe   

Imperial    - 


Inyo  County  

Rural    

Bishop    

Kern   County 

Rural    

Hakersfleld     

Delano    

Maricopa    

Taft    

Tehacbapi    

Kings   County   

Rural    

Corcoran    

Hanford    

Lemoore    

Lake  County  

Rural    

Lakeport    

Lassen  County  

Los  Angeles  County- 
Rural    

Alhambra   

Arcadia    

Avalon     

Azusa    

Beverly   Hills   

Burbank    

Claremont    

Compton    

Covina   

El   Monte   

Glendale 

Glendora   

Hermosa  Beach  ... 
Huntington   Park   _ 

Inglewood    

Long   Beach   

Lordsburg    

Los   Angeles   

Manhattan  Beach  . 

Monrovia    

Pasadena    

Pomona    

Redondo  Beach  

San  Fernando  

San  Gabriel 

San   Marino    

Santa  Monica   

Sawtelle  — — 

Sierra   Madre  

South    Pasadena    .. 

Tropico    

Venice  

Vernon    

Watts    .- 

Whittier    

Madera   County  

Rural    

Madera    

Marin  County  

Rural    

Larkspur    

Mill    Valley 

Ross  

San  Anselmo   

San    Rafael 

SausaHto    

Mariposa    County   ... 

Mendocino  County  .. 

Rural    

Fort   Bragg    

Point  Arena  

Potter   Valley    

Dklah    

Willits    


43 

32 
11 
406 

146 

286 

2 

3 

22 

6 

221 

128 

1 

76 

16 

81 

66 

16 

60 

9,590 

1,372 

87 

6 

4 

33 

10 

22 

13 

16 

29 

13 

106 

20 

16 

35 

16 

431 

15 

5,853 

7 

139 

496 

169 

41 

28 

33 

3 

187 

51 

75 

69 

26 

61 

7 

41 

60 


88 

85 

80 

85 

8 

279 

280 

129 

137 

5 

1 

22 

26 

1 

5 

11 

11 

92 

80 

19 

29 

32 

33 

w> 

330 

193 

220 

59 

46 

10 

5 

3 

5 

32 

38 

12 

16 
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TABLE  11.— Deaths    Reported    for    Registration    Districts    (Cities,    Towns,    and    Rural 

Parts  of  Counties):   1915  and   1914.— Continued. 

(Cities  or  incorporated   towns  not  reporting  deaths  omitted  from   table.) 


Registration  district 


Itegistration  district 


Merced  Count v 

Rural 

Los   Bano 

Merced    

'Modoc   County 

Rural    

'     Alturas    

Mono   County 
[Monterey   County 

Rural    

King    City 
Monterey 
Pacific  Grove 

■     Salinas    

Napa    County 

,     Rural    

i     Calistoga 

i     Napa   

st.   Helena 
Nevada  County 

Rural    

Grass   Valley 

Nevada  City 

Orange    County 

Rural    _. 

Anaheim 
Pullerton 

Huntington   Beach 
Newport  Beach 

Orange   

Santa  Ana 
Placer    County 

Rural    

Auburn 
Colfax 
Lincoln 
Roeklin 
Roseville 
Plumas  County 
Riverside  County 

Rural    

Banning 
Beaumont 
Corona 
Klsinore 
Riverside 
San   Jacinto 
Sacramento    County 

Rural    

Sacramento 
San   Benito   County 
Rural 
Hollister 
San  Juan  __ 
San   Bernardino   County 
Rural 
Chino 
Colton 
Needles 
Ontario 
Redlands 
Rialto 

San   Bernardino 
Upland 
San   Diego    County 
Rural    .... 
Chula   Vista 
Coronado 
East   San   Diego 
El   Cajon 
Escondido 
La  Mesa 
National    City 


San  Diego  County— Continued. 

Oceanside    

San   Diego   

San  Francisco  (city  and  county) 

San    Joaquin    County _ 

Rural    

Lodi    

Stockton   

Tracy    

San  Luis  Obispo  County 

Rural    

Arroyo   Grande   

Paso    de    Robles 

San   Luis   Obispo 

San    Mateo    County 

Rural    

Burlingame    

Daly  City  

Hillsborough    

Redwood   City   

San    Bruno    

San  Mateo  

South    San    Francisco 

Santa  Barbara   County.. 

Rural    

Lompoc   ZZlll 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Maria  

Santa   Clara  County. 

Rural    

Gilroy   

Los  Gatos  

Mayfield    

Morgan  Hill  I 

Mountain  View  . 

Palo  Alto  

San  Jose  

Santa  Clara  

Sunnyvale    

Santa  Cruz  County  

Rural    

Boulder  Creek  " 

Santa   Cruz  

Watsonville    

Shasta   County  " 

Rural    

Redding  '_'_ 

Sierra   County  __. 

Rural    1 

Loyalton    

Siskiyou    County   

Rural  _~ 

Dorris  

Dunsmuir   

Etna    

Sisson   

Vreka    "'_"_ 

Solano   County 

Rural    ^ 

Benicia   

Dixon    ...  _ 

Fairfield    "" 

Rio  "Vista  

Suisun    

Vacaville  

Vallejo   "__ 

Sonoma  County 

Rural    

Cloverdale    

Healdsburg    

Petaluma    

S;mta  Rosa  

Seliastopol   

Sonoma  


23 
1,003 
7,259 
1,148 
365 
50 
725 
8 
232 
69 
14 
30 
119 
361 
171 
17 
16 
7 
35 
8 
-.66 
41 
384 
100 
13 
232 
39 
1,562 
900 
50 
40 
6 
2 
15 
30 
463 
55 
1 
410 
142 
2 
190 
76 
231 
181 
50 
37 
30 
7 
180 
93 
2 
20 
10 
3 
52 
324 
104 
32 
15 
12 
16 
5 
18 
122 
720 
370 
19 
50 
90 
157 
13 
21 


19 

946 

6,940 

1,066 

461 

33 

564 

8 

220 

58 

11 

50 

101 

343 

185 

18 

14 

1 

30 


72 
23 

395 
96 
16 

260 

23 

1,477 

792 
65 
46 
11 


21 

28 

461 

53 


379 

108 

9 

181 

81 

218 

139 

79 

42 

33 

9 

213 

126 

2 

16 

3 

8 

58 

342 

96 

!) 

19 

11 

21 

9 

18 

159 

655 

339 

19 

49 

80 

129 

25 

14 
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TABLE   II. —  Deaths    Reported    for    Regisration    Districts    (Cities,    Towns,    and    Rural 
Parts    of    Counties):    1915    and    1914.  -Concluded. 

(Cities  or  Incorporated   towns  not   reporting  deaths  omitted  from  table.) 


ration  district 


Stanislaus  county 

Rural    

Modesto    

Newman -- 

iinkclalc    

Turlock     

Suttei  County 

Rural  

\iiba    City   

Tehama  County  .. 

Rural  

Corning  

Red  Bluff  

Tehama    

Trinity    County    .. 

Tulare   County   __. 

Rural    

Dinuba   .- -. 

Exeter    

Lindsay     


Deaths 

1015 

101* 

359 

316 

143 

142 

145 

109  | 

10 

17 

31 

24 

30 

24 

72 

70 

58 

52 

14 

18 

145 

147 

93 

97 

6 

9 

38 

33 

8 

8 

43 

43 

445 

419 

220 

219 

31 

25 

14 

15 

16 

23 

Registration  district 


Tulare  County    Continued 

Porterville   

Tulare  

Visalia    

Tuolumne  County  

Ventura  County  

Rural    

Fillmore    

(txnard     

San   Buenaventura   

Santa  Paula  

Yolo   County   

Rural    

Winters    

Woodland    

Yuba  County  

Rural    

Marysville    

Wheatland   


Deaths 

1015 

1914 

43 

34 

34 

34 

87 

fi!. 

99 

104 

286 

256 

85 

88 

8 

4 

55 

53 

73 

«.", 

65 

211 

193 

141 

154 

22 

6 

48 

33 

163 

134 

43 

M 

115 

109 

5 

1 
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II.    STATISTICS  OF  BIRTHS:  1915  AND  1914. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Births  by  Scr,  Rac<  and  Maternal  Nativity.  The  48.075  babies  in 
L915  included  24,772  boys  and  28.303  girls,  while  of  the  46,012  in  1914 
he  males  were  23.792  and  the  females  22.220.    The  per  cent  male  was 

51.5  in  1915  and  51.7  in  1914.  as  compared  with  the  average  of  51.7 
or  1906  to  1915,  the  per  cent  having  varied  irregularly  through  the 
Kist  ten  years. 

The  per  cents  male  were  somewhat  less  in  1915  and  1914  for  chartered 
•itics  as  a  'lass.  51.1  and  51.5,  than  for  all  the  rest  of  the  state,  52.2 
md  52.0. 

The  race  distribution  of  births  in  1915  was:  AVhite,  43,874;  Japanese, 
:.:',42;  Chinese,  429;  Negro,  392;  and  Indian,  38.  The  figures  for  1914 
were:  White,  42,281:  Japanese.  2.874;  Chinese,  418;  Negro,  388;  and 
Indian  51.  The  per  cent  white  decreased  steadilv  through  the  past  ten 
jrears,  thus:  98.4  (1906),  97.7,  96.8,  96.3,  96.1,  95.5,  94.6,  93.2,  91.9  and 
91.3   (1915). 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  white  babies  is  due  to  marked 
increases  in  Japanese  birth  registrations  as  follows:  134  (1906),  221, 
455,  682,  719.  995.  1.467,  2,215,  2,874  and  3,342   (1915). 

In  both  1915  and  1914  the  per  cents  white  were  much  greater  within 
cities,  92.4  and  93.2,  than  outside  them,  89.5  and  89.7. 

The  preponderance  of  males  is  greater,  both  within  cities  and  outside 
hem  among  the  few  non-Caucasian  babies  than  among  the  many  white 
infants. 

The  nativitv  of  the  white  mothers  in  1915  and  1914  was:  Born  in 
other  states.  16,914  and  16,628 ;  born  in  California,  13,941  and  13,097 ; 
and  foreign  born.  13,019  and  12.556. 

The  per  cent  distribution  of  white  mothers  was  for  1915  and  1914. 
respectively :  Other  states,  38.5  and  39.3  ;  California,  31.8  and  31.0 ;  and 
foreign  born,  29.7  each  year.  For  1906  to  1915  the  annual  average  per 
cents  were  as  follows:  Other  American,  38.1;  Californian,  33.6;  and 
foreign,  28.3. 

Between  1906  and  1915  there  were  increases  in  the  per  cents  for 
mothers  here  who  were  born  in  other  states  or  abroad  in  contrast  with 
a  decrease  in  the  per  cent  of  native  Californians  among  women  bearing 
children. 

For  cities  the  per  cent  of  mothers  born  in  other  states  was  37.2  in 
1915  and  38.2  in  1914;  the  per  cent  foreign  born  was  32.1  each  year; 
and  the  per  cents  born  in  California  were  30.7  and  29.7.  For  the  rural 
districts  the  per  cents  in  1915  and  1914  were,  respectively:  Other  states. 

40.6  and  41.2;  California.  33.5  and  33.1;  and  foreign,  only  25.9  and 
25.7. 

Statistical  tattles  have  been  prepared  to  show  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  among  children  born  to  white  mothers  classified  by  nativity. 
However,  differences  between  geographic  divisions  and  between  urban 
and  rural  districts  prevent  the  drawing  of  general  conclusions  about 
the  effect  of  maternal  nativity  on  the  preponderance  of  male  births. 
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Nativity  of  Brides  and  Mothers.  Comparison  of  the  per  cent  dis- 
tribution of  white  brides  and  mothers,  by  nativity,  shows  that  through- 
out California  a  larger  portion  of  the  brides  than  of  the  mothers  were 
born  in  this  state.  Similarly,  bul  in  less  degree,  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  brides  than  the  mothers  were  natives  of  other  states.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mueh  larger  proportion  of  the  mothers  than  of  the  brides  in 
California  were  foreign  born. 

There  is  likewise  an  excess  in  the  per  cent  born  in  California  among 
single  brides  over  that  among  mothers,  though  there  is  relatively  1  i  1 1 1  *  - 
difference  in  the  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in  he  United  States  for  single 
brides  and  mothers.  However,  there  is  a  great  excess  in  the  per  cent 
born  abroad  among  mothers  over  that  for  single  brides. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  in  California,  as  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  the  fecundity  of  foreign  born  women  is  greater  than  that  of 
native  women,  whether  born  in  California  or  other  states. 

Children  in  Order  of  Birth.  Special  tabulations  for  1915  show  that 
36.1  per  cent  of  all  babies  in  California  were  the  first  born  to  the 
mother,  altogether  47.0  per  cent  were  second,  third  or  fourth  born,  and 
only  14.0  per  cent  were  for  mothers  bearing  five  children  or  more,  the 
order  of  birth  being  unknown  for  the  remaining  2.9  per  cent. 

The  per  cent  of  first  born  children  was  39.5  within  chartered  cities 
but  only  31.2  outside  them;  for  second,  third  and  fourth  born  was 
altogether  46.0  for  cities  against  48.6  for  country  districts;  and  for 
babies  who  were  the  fifth  or  over  was  only  11.5  in  cities  as  compared 
with  17.6  in  rural  territory. 

The  per  cents  for  first  born  babies  were  highest  among  twenty  lead- 
ing cities  for  Stockton,  Fresno,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Monica,  San  Francisco,  Eureka,  Los  Angeles  and  Alameda. 

The  proportions  for  second,  third  and  fourth  born  children  were 
highest  in  Watsonville,  Richmond,  Pasadena,  Alameda,  Oakland,  Ber- 
keley, Riverside,  Long  Beach,  Sacramento  and  San  Bernardino. 

The  proportions  for  mothers  bearing  five  babies  or  more  were  highest 
for  San  Jose,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Fresno,  Santa  Monica,  Rich- 
mond, San  Francisco,  Santa  Barbara,  Eureka  and  Berkeley. 
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BIRTHS  BY  SEX,  RACE  AND  MATERNAL  NATIVITY. 

Sex. — The  following  table  gives  the  classification  of  births  by  sex,  with 
per  cents,  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  both  1915  and  1914. 
There  are  also  appended  to  the  table  corresponding  figures  for  the  free- 
holders charter  cities  (numbering  thirty-four  in  1915  and  thirty-two  in 
1914)  in  contrast  with  all  the  rest  of  the  state. 


TABLE   1. — Births    Classified    by    Sex,    with    Per    Cents,    for    Geographic     Divisions, 
and    for    Cities    and    Rest    of    State:    1915    and    1914. 


Geographic  division 
or  population  group 


The    State    18,075 


Northern    California    4,562 

Poast  counties  1,923 

Interior    counties    2,639 


cut  nil    California    .- 

San     Francisco     

Other  bay  counties. 

boast   counties  

Interior   counties    .. 


Southern    California 

Los    Anfjeles   

Other    counties    ... 


Northern  and  Central 
California     


Coast   counties    ... 
Interior   counties    . 

Metropolitan   area 
Rural    count 


Freeholders'  charter  cities 
R>M    of    State 


25,499 

7..024 
6,075 
3,034 
8,766 

18,014 
12,106 
5,908 


30,061 


18,656 
11,405 


13,699 

16,302 


28,569 
19,506 


1014 

1915 

46,012 

24,772 

4,203 
1,809 
2,394 

•2,374 
1,010 
1,364 

24,335 
7,646 
5,842 
2,671 
8,176 

13,186 
3,944 
3,119 
1,562 
4,561 

17,474 
12,378 
5,096 

9,212 

6,160 
3,052 

28,538 

15,560 

17,968 
10,570 

9,635 
5,925 

13,488 
15,050 

7,063 
8,497 

28,594 
17,418 

14,592 
10,180 

1914  1015  1014 


23,792 

2,213 

958 

1,255 

12,504 
3,956 
2,980 
1,355 
4,213 

9,075 
6,418 
2,657 


14,717 


9,249 
5,468 


6,936 

7,781 


14,740 
9,052 


23,303 

2,188 

913 

1,275 

12,313 
3,680 
2,956 
1,472 
4,205 


6,636 

7,865 


13,977 
9,325 


22,220 

1,990 

851 

1,139 

11,831 
3,690 
2,862 
1,316 
3,963 


Per  cent 
male 


1915      1914 


8,802  8,399 
5,946  !  5,960 
2,856        2,439 


14,501      13,821 

9,021        8,719 
5,480        5,102 


6,552 


13,854 


51.5 

52.0 
52.5 
51.7 

51.7 
51.7 
51.3 
51.5 
52.0 

51.1 
50.9 
51.7 


51.8 


51.6 
52.0 


51.6 
51.9 


51.1 

5-2.2 


51.7 

52.7 
53.0 
52.4 

51.4 
51.7 
51.0 
50.7 
51.5 

51.9 
51.9 
52.1 


51.6 


51.5 
51.7 


51.4 
51.7 


51.5 

52.0 


Per  cent 
female 


48.5 

48.0 
47.5 
48.3 

48.3 
48.3 
48.7 
48.5 
48.0 

48.9 
49.1 
48.3 


48.2 


48.4 
48.0 


48.4 
48.1 


48.9 


48.3 

47.3 
47.0 
47.6 

48.6 
48.3 
49.0 
49.3 

48.5 

48.1 
48. 1 
47.9 


48.4 


48.5 
48.3 


48.6 
48.3 


,'8.5 
48.0 


*For  counties  included  in  geographic  divisions,  see  page  186. 
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The  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  the  48.075  children  horn  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1915  was:  Male.  24.772  or  51.5  per  cent;  and  female.  23. :{(>3 
or  48.5  per  cent.  Among  the  46,012  horn  in  1912,  the  proportion  «if 
the  sexes  was:  Male.  2:5.7!>2  or  51.7  per  cent;  and  female.  22.220  or 
18.3  per  cent.  It  may  be  added  that  for  1906  to  1915  the  annual 
average  per  cent  male  was  51.7.  and  the  per  cent  female  was  48.3.  The 
per   eeni    male    ranged   irregularly   through   the   ten  years   thus:   52.1 

L906),  :»1.2.  .",1.7.  52.3,  52.1,  51.6,  51.4,  51.8,  51.7,  and  51.5   (1915) 

In  1915  th€  male  births  exceeded  the  female  by  1,469  or  6.3  per  cen 
while  in  1!>14  the  excess  of  boys  over  girls  was  1,572  or  7.1  per  cent 
The  male  births  exceeded  the  female  in  every  main  and  minor  geo- 
graphic division  in  both  1915  and  1914.  The  per  cent  male  was  highest 
in  both  1915  and  1914  for  the  coast  counties  of  northern  California. 
52.5  and  53.0,  respectively.  The  per  cent  was  lowest  in  1915  for 
Los  Angeles,  50.9,  and  in  1914  for  the  coast  counties  of  central  Cali- 
fornia, ~>0.7. 

The  per  cents  male  were  somewhat  lower  for  the  metropolitan  area 
each  year  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  but  were 
slightly  higher  for  San  Francisco  alone  than  for  the  adjoining  bay 
counties.  The  per  cents  male  were  lower  for  Los  Angeles  each  year 
than  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

The  figures  for  cities  appended  to  Table  1  show  that  among  the 
28,569  births  in  freeholders'  charter  cities  in  1915  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  was:  Male,  14,592  or  51.1  per  cent;  and  female.  13.977  or 
48.9  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  the  28,594  births 
in  chartered  cities  in  1914  was:  Male,  14,740  or  51.5  per  cent;  and 
female,  13,854  or  48.5  per  cent. 

In  California  outside  chartered  cities  there  were  19,506  births  in 
1915,  classified  by  sex  as  follows:  Male,  10,180  or  52.2  per  cent:  and 
female,  9,326  or  47.8  per  cent.  For  the  state  outside  cities  the  17,418 
births  in  1914  were  distributed  by  sex  thus :  Male,  9,052  or  52.0  per  cent ; 
and  female,  8,366  or  48.0  per  cent. 

The  per  cents  male  were  somewhat  less  each  year  for  chartered  citie, 
as  a  class  than  for  all  the  rest  of  the  state. 

Eace. — The  following  table  gives  the  classification  of  births  by  race 
as  well  as  the  per  cent  white,  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in 
1915  and  1914.  There  are  also  included  in  the  table  corresponding 
figures  for  freeholders'  charter  cities  in  contrast  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
state  each  vear. 
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TABLE  2. — Births     Classified      by     Race,     with      Per     Cent     White,     for     Geographic 
Divisions,   and   for   Cities   and    Rest   of  State:    1915   and    1914. 


Geographic  division 
or  population  group 


Negro 


Japanese 


1915. 
The  State 

Northern  California  

(Oast   counties   

Interior   counties    

Central   California    

San  Francisco 

Other  bay  counties 

Coast   counties   

Interior  counties   

Southern    California   

,    Los   Angeles   

Other   counties    _.' 

Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia     

Coast   counties   

Interior   counties   

Metropolitan  area  

Rural  counties  

Freeholders'   charter  cities 

Rest  of  State 

1914. 
The    State    

Northern  California   

!     Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  

Central  California  

San   Francisco    

Other   bay    counties 

Coast   counties   

Interior    counties    

Southern    California    

Los    Angeles    

Other    counties    

Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia     

Coast   counties    

Interior  counties   

Metropolitan    area    

Rural  counties  

Freeholders'   charter   cities 

Rest   of   State 


48,075 

4,562 
1,923 
2,639 

25,499 
7,624 
6,075 
3,034 
8,766 

18,014 
12,106 
5,908 


30,061 
18,656 
11,405 

13,699 
16,362 

28,569 
19,506 


46,012 

4,203 
1,800 
2,394 

24,335 
7,646 
5,842 
2,671 
8,176 

17,474 
12,378 
5,096 


17,968 
10,570 


13,488 
15,050 


28,594 
17,418 


43,874 

4,328 
1,871 
2,457 

23,092 
7,147 
5,635 
2,591 
7,719 

16,454 
10,912 
5,542 


27,420 
17,244 
10,176 

12,782 
14,638 

26,408 
17,466 


42,281 

4,001 
1,744 
2,257 

22,087 
7,189 
5,418 
2,277 

7,203 

16,193 

11,398 

4,795 


28,538  |   23,088 


16,628 
9,460 


12,607 
13,481 


26,654 
15,627 


392 
9 


108 
18 
50 
5 
35 

275 

225 
50 


117 
73 
44 


320 
72 


4 
1 
3 

107 
20 
50 
2 
35 

277 

2.11 

46 


328 
60 


38 


10 


tl 


420 


196 
73 
22 
78 

42 
30 
12 


387 
292 
95 

269 
118 

345 
84 


418 

17 

6 

11 

362 

196 

66 

19 

81 

39 
28 
11 

379 

287 
92 

262 
117 

338 
80 


3,342 

188 

44 

144 

1,923 
263 
316 
416 
928 

1,231 
935 
296 


2,111 
1,039 
1,072 

579 
1,532 

1,485 
1,857 


2,874 

147 
36 
111 

1,772 
240 
307 
373 
852 

955 

717 
238 


1,919 


956 
963 


547 
1,372 


1,262 
1,612 
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It,  appears  from  this  table  thai  the  race  distribution  of  the  18,071 
births  in  California  in  1915  was:  While.  43.874  or  91.3  per  cent;  Jap- 
anese, 3,342;  Chines.'.  429;  aegro,  392;  and  Indian.  38.  In  11)14  the 
race  distribution  of  the  46,012  births  was:  White,  42,281  or  91.9  per 
.nit  ;  Japanese,  2,874;  Chinese,  418;  negro,  388;  and  Indian,  51.  Each 
year  the  Japanese  were  decidedly  the  leading  non-Caucasian  race  rep- 
resented in  births,  with  the  Chinese  and  negroes  next  in  order  but  far 
behind,  and  with  Indians  barely  shown  at  all.  It  may  be  added  that 
for  1906  to  1915  the  annual  average  per  cenl  white  was  95.2.  Moreover, 
the  per  cent  white  decreased  steadily  in  the  whole  ten  years  eovere< 
by  the  present  registration  system,  the  successive  per  cents  being 
follows:  98.4  (1906),  97.7,  96.8,  96.3,  96.1,  95.5,  94.6,  93.2,  91.9  a. 
91.3  (1915). 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  Caucasian  babies  in  Cali 
fornia  is  due  mainly  to  notable  increases  in  the  registration  of  birtl 
of  Japanese  children.  The  increasing  registration  of  Japanese  birtl 
has  been  particularly  great  in  recent  years  when  there  has  been  publi 
agitation  as  wrell  as  actual  legislation  in  California  with  respect  to  tin 
ownership  of  land  by  aliens.  Thus  the  successive  totals  for  births  o| 
Japanese  in  California  have  been  as  follows:  134  (1906),  221,  45." 
682,  719,  995,  1,467,  2,215,  2,874,  and  3,342  (1915). 

In  1915  and  1914  the  per  cents  white  were  highest  for  norlheri 
California,  94.9  and  95.2,  next  for  southern  California,  91.3  and  92. 
and  lowest  for  central  California,  90.6  and  90.8.  Among  the  minol 
geographic  divisions  the  per  cents  white  ranged  from  97.3  and  96. 
for  the  coast  counties  of  northern  California  in  1915  and  1914.  respq 
tively,  to  merely  85.4  and  85.2  for  the  coast  counties  of  centra 
California. 

The  per  cents  white  were  greater  each  year  for  the  metropolitai 
area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  and  also  for  t  1m 
metropolis  proper  than  for  the  group  of  suburban  counties.  Howevei 
the  per  cents  white  were  less  for  Los  Angeles  both  years  than  for  the 
other  counties  of  southern  California. 

The  additional  figures  for  cities  in  Table  2  show  that  among  the 
28,569  births  in  chartered  cities  in  1915,  the  race  distribution  wf 
White,  26,408  or  92.4  per  cent;  Japanese,  1,485;  Chinese,  345;  negrc 
320;  and  Indian,  11.  The  race  distribution  of  the  28,594  births  ii 
cities  in  1914  was:  White,  26,654  or  93.2  per  cent;  Japanese,  l,262j 
Chinese,  338;  negro,  328;  and  Indian,  12. 

For  the  state  exclusive  of  chartered  cities,  there  were  19,506  births  ii 
1915,  distributed  by  race  as  follows:  White,  17,466  or  89.5  per  cent; 
Japanese,  1,857;  Chinese,  84;  negro,  72;  and  Indian,  27.  There  wet 
17,418  births  outside  cities  in  1914.  distributed  by  race  thus:  White 
15,627  or  89.7  per  cent;  Japanese,  1,612;  Chinese.  80;  negro,  60;  anc 
Indian,  39. 

In  both  1915  and  1914  the  per  cents  white  were  much  greater  b»i 
births  within  cities,  92.4  and  93.2,  than  for  births  outside  them,  89. 
and  89.7.     The  general  decrease  in  the  per  cent  white,  for  1915 
compared   with  1914,  was  common  to  both  chartered  cities  and  run 
districts. 
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Sex  and  Race. — In  the  table  below  births  of  whites  and  non-Cau- 
casians are  classified  by  sex.  with  per  cents,  for  both  1915  and  1914. 
There  were  so  few  births  of  non-Caucasians  in  some  geographic  divisions 
that  figures  are  presented  here  only  for  the  thirty-four  chartered  cities 
in  1915  and  the  thirty-two  in  1914.  as  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the 
stale. 


TABLE  3. —  Births    Classified    by    Sex    and    Race,   with    Per    Cents    by    Sex,   for   Cities 
and    Rest    of    State:    1915    and    1914. 


Births 

Per  i 

Total 

Male 

Female 

male 

female 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

White. 

43,874 
26,408 
17,466 

4,201 
2,161 
2,040 

42,281 
26,654 
15,627 

3,731 
1,940 
1,791 

22,583 
13,483 
9,100 

2,189 
1,109 
1,080 

21,791 
13,724 

S,(W7 

2,001 

1,016 

985 

21,291 
12,925 

8,366 

2,012 

1,052 

960 

20.490 
12,930 
7,560 

1,730 
924 
806 

51.5 
51.1 
52.1 

52.1 
51.3 
52.9 

51.5 
51.5 
51.6 

5S.6 
52.4 
55.0 

l-  " 

Freeholders'  charter  cities 
Rest    of    State 

48.9      4S.5 
47.9      48.1 

Non-Caucasian. 

47.9 
48.7 

47.1 

4(1.4 

Freeholders  charter  cities 
Rest   of   State.. 

i7.i; 

45.U 

This  table  shows,  in  brief,  that  the  preponderance  of  males  was  much 
greater,  both  within  cities  and  outside  them,  among  the  few  non- 
Caucasian  births  than  among  the  many  white  births.  Thus,  in  1915 
and  1914,  respectively,  the  per  cents  male  were  52.1  and  53.6  for  non- 
Caucasians  against  only  51.5  each  year  for  whites  in  the  state  as  a 
whole;  51.3  and  52.4  for  non-Caucasians  against  51.1  and  51.5  for 
whites  in  cities  as  a  class ;  and  52.9  and  55.0  for  non-Caucasians  against 
only  52.1  and  51.6  for  whites  in  all  the  rest  of  California. 

Nativity  of  White  Mothers. — The  analysis  of  births  by  race  may  be 
extended  to  a  consideration  of  births  according  to  the  nativity  of  white 
mothers — classified  as  born  in  California,  born  in  other  states,  or  foreign 
born — as  given  in  the  following  table,  by  numbers  and  per  cents,  for 
the  several  geographic  divisions  in  both  1915  and  1914.  There  are  in- 
cluded in  the  table  likewise  corresponding  figures  for  freeholders' 
charter  cities  as  compared  with  all  the  rest  of  the  state  each  year. 
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TABLE  4. — White    Mothers    Classified    by    Nativity,    with    Per    Cents,    for    Geographic 
Divisions,    and   for    Cities    and    Rest    of    State:    1915   and    1914. 


Geographic  division 
or  population  group 


1913. 

The   State   ... 


White  mothers 


Per  cent 


Northern    California 
Coast   counties   ... 

Interior   counties   . 


Central   California  ... 

San     Francisco    

other    bay    counties. 

ibI    counties   

Interior  counties   ... 


Southern    California 
Los   Angeles   

other   counties 


Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia     

Coast  counties  

Interior    counties    


Metropolitan    area 
Rural   counties   


Freeholders'  charter  cities. 
Rest   of   State 


1914. 
The  State  


Northern    California 
Coast   counties   ... 

Interior    counties    . 


Central    California    . 

San     Francisco    

other    hay    counties 

i  'na-t   counties    

Interior    counties    _. 


Southern    California 
Los    Angeles   

Other    counties    ... 


Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia     

•  oast    counties   

Interior   counties    


Metropolitan    area 
Rural    counties    ... 


Freeholders'    charter   cities. 
Rest    of    State 


Born  in 
Cali- 
fornia 


Bom  In 
other 
states 


43,874 

4,328 
1,871 

2, 4  57 

23,092 
7,147 
5,635 
2,591 
7,719 

10,454 

10,912 

5,542 


27,420 
17,244 

10,170 

12,782 
14,638 

26,408 
17,466 


2,135 

930 

1,205 

8,989 
2,835 
2,249 
1,192 
2,713 

2,817 
1,608 
1,209 


11,124 
7,206 
3,918 

5.C84 
6,040 

8,093 
5,848 


42,281         13,097 


13,941  16,914 


1,244 

4)1 
803 

6,415 
1,277 
1,503 

605 
3,030 

9,255 
6,242 
3,013 


7,659 
3,826 

4,879 


4,001 

1,744 
2,257 

1 ,953 

840 
1,113 

1,181 

420 
761 

5,418 

2,277 
7,203 

8,466 
2,722 
2,199 
1,011 
2,534 

6,259 
1,328 
1,478 
566 
2,887 

16,193 
11,398 

4,795 

2,678 

1,693 

985 

9,188 
6,501 
2,687 

26,088 

16.628 

9,460 

10,419 
6,772 
3,647 

7,440 
3,792 
3,648 

12,607 
13,481 

4,921 
5,498 

2,806 
4,634 

26,654 
15,027 

7,924 
5,173 

10,185 
6,443 

Foreism 
born 


13,019 

949 

51  ' 
449 

7,688 

1,883 

794 

1,976 

3,062 
1,820 


8,637 
6,212 
•2,425 

4,918 
3,719 

8,487 
4,532 


16,628         12,556 


867 
484 
383 

7,362 
3,139 
1,741 
700 
1,782 

4,327 
3,204 
1,123 


8,22^ 
6,064 

2,105 

4,880 
3,349 

8,545  . 
4,011 


Bom  In        Born  in 
Call-  other 

fornla  states 


31.8 

38.5 

49.3 

28.8 

49.7 

49.0 

38.9 

27.8 

39.7 

17.9 

39.9 

20.7 

46.0 

23.4 

35.1 

39.3 

17.1 

E6.il 

14.7 

57.2 

■1\.- 

54.4 

40.6 

27.9 

41.8 

22.2 

37.7 

30.8 

21.7 

41.3 

33.3 

! 

30.7 

37.2 

33.5 

40.6 

31.0 

39.3 

48.8 

29.5  f 

48.2 

24.1 

49.3 

33.7 

38.3 

28.4 

37.8 

18.5 

40.6 

27.3 

41.4 

24.9 

35.2 

40.1 

10.5 

56.8  | 

14.9 

57.0 

20.6 

56.0 

39.9 

28.5 

40.7 

22.8 

38.5 

38.6 

39.0 

22.3 

40.8 

34.4 

29.7 

38.2 

33.1 

41.2 

Foreign 
bora 


18.3 

33.3 

42.4 

23.8 


31.5 
25u4 


21.7 
17.0 
H3.3 
32.1 

24.7 

23.1 


::i.6 
36.5 


24.8 


It  appears  from  this  table  thai  of  the  mothers  of  the  white  children 
horn  in  this  state  totaling  43,874  and  42,281  in  1915  and  1914,  respec- 
tively, those  who  were  themselves  born  in  other  states  numbered  16,914 
and  16,628;  those  who  were  Californi&ns  like  their  children  were  13.941 
and  13,097;  and  the  foreign  horn  white  mothers  were  13.019  and  12,536. 
The  per  cent  distribution  of  white  mothers  was  as  follows  for  1915  and 
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914,  respectively:  Other  states,  38.5  and  39.3:  California.  31.8  and 
1.0;  and  foreign  born,  29.7  each  year.  For  1906  to  1915  the  annual 
vrerage  per  cents  were  as  follows:  Other  American,  38.1;  Californian, 
3.6 :  and  foreign.  28.3. 

Tt  may  he  noted  that  the  per  cent  of  mothers  in  California  who  were 
atives  of  other  states  increased  in  general  between  1906  and  1915  as 
)llows:  37.8  (1906),  38.2,  37.2,  36.0,  37.3,  37.4,  39.3,  39.9,  39.3  and 
8.5  (1915  i.  The  per  cent  foreign  horn  among  white  mothers  in  Cali- 
>rnia  also  increased  generally  through  the  ten  years,  thus:  25.9 
1906),  26.7,  28.0,  28.5,  28.4,  29.0.  28.8,  28.6,  and  29.7  (both  1914  and 
915).  However,  the  per  cent  of  native  Californians  among  women 
caring  children  here  decreased  considerably  during  the  decade  as 
rtlows:  36.3  (1906),  35.1,  34.8,  35.5,  34.3,  33.6,  31.9,  31.5,  31.0  and 
1.8  (1915). 

The  proportion  of  white  mothers  born  in  other  states  is  very  high  for 
mt hern  California,  but  is  quite  low  for  both  northern  and  central 
alit'ornia.  The  per  cents  born  in  other  states  were  somewhat  higher 
l  1915  and  1914  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  other  counties  south 
f  Tehachapi.  However,  the  per  cents  each  year  were  considerably 
3ss  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of 
'ehachapi,  and  were  very  much  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the 
aburban  counties. 

The  proportion  of  mothers  who  were  themselves  native  daughters  is 
cry  high  for  northern  California  as  well  as  for  central  California  in 
legree,  but  is  very  low,  indeed,  for  southern  California.  The  per 
ents  born  in  California  were  much  less  in  1915  and  1914  for  Los 
Jigeles  than  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi.  The  per  cents 
civ  likewise  somewhat  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the 
oral  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  and  for  San  Francisco  alone  than 
or  the  adjoining  bay  counties. 

The  proportion  of  foreign  born  mothers  of  the  white  race  is  notably 
igh  only  for  central  California,  the  per  cents  in  both  1915  and  1914 
eing  highest  by  far  for  San  Francisco  and  above  the  state  averages 
esides  only  for  the  group  of  other  bay  counties  and  the  adjacent  group 
'f  coast  counties  of  central  California. 

Prom  the  additional  data  for  cities  in  Table  4  it  appears  that  of  the 
6,408  mothers  of  white  children  born  in  freeholders'  charter  cities  in 
915  altogether  9.828  or  37.2  per  cent  were  natives  of  other  states; 
487  or  32.1  per  cent  were  foreign  born;  and  8,093  or  30.7  per  cent 
ci'e  natives  of  California.  Of  the  26,654  white  mothers  bearing  chil- 
ren  in  chartered  cities  in  1914,  those  born  in  other  states  were  10,185 
r  .'IS. 2  per  cent;  those  born  abroad  were  8,545  or  32.1  per  cent;  and 
lose  born  in  California  were  7,924  or  29.7  per  cent. 

For  the  state  outside  cities  there  were  17,466  births  of  white  children 
i  1915,  with  mothers  born  as  follows:  Other  states,  7,086  or  40.6  per 
ent;  California,  5,848  or  33.5  per  cent;  and  foreign  countries,  4,532 
t  25.9  per  cent.  In  3914  there  were  15,627  white  children  born  in 
'ie  rural  pari  of  the  stale,  with  maternal  nativity  as  follows:  Other 
fates.  6,443  or  41.2  per  cent;  California,  5,173  or  33.1  per  cent  ;  and 
oreign,  4,011  or  25.7  per  cent. 
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The  per  'ruts  American  born,  whether  in  California  or  other  sta 
were  less  each  year  for  chartered  cities  than  for  rural  districts,  while 
the  per  cent  foreign  horn  was  much  greater  within  cities  than  out- 
them.  The  excess  in  the  per  cent  of  mothers  horn  in  this  state  for 
rural  districts  over  that  for  cities  was  2.8  in  1915  (33.5  against  30.7), 
and  3.4  in  1!»14  (33.1  against  29.7).  Similarly,  the  excess  in  the 
cent  born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  for  the  rural  over  the  urban 
districts  was  3.4  in  1915  (40.6  against  37.2),  and  3.0  in  1914  (41.2 
against  38.2).  On  the  other  hand,  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  foreign 
horn  among  white  mothers  in  cities  over  that  among  mothers  in  the 
country  districts  was  no  less  than  6.2  in  1915  (32.1  against  25.9),  and 
6.4  in  1!»14  (32.1  against  25.7). 

Both  within  cities  and  outside  them  the  women  bearing  most  chil- 
dren in  California  are  those  who  were  themselves  born  in  other  stal 
Foreign  born  mothers  are  second  for  births  in  chartered  cities,  but  a 
poor  third  for  births  outside  cities.  California  born  mothers  are  a 
good  second  for  births  in  the  rural  districts,  and  even  a  close  third  for 
births  in  urban  territory. 

Sex  and  Nativity  of  White  Mothers. — In  the  study  of  sex  and  race, 
ante,  it  was  found  that  the  preponderance  of  male  births  was  much 
greater  among  non-Caucasians  than  among  whites.  The  following 
table  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  among 
children  horn  to  white  mothers  classified  by  nativity.  Only  the  per 
cent  distribution,  by  sex,  is  given  here,  but  the  absolute  figures  are 
presented,  post,  in  Table  14,  for  geographic  divisions,  and  Table  15, 
for  cities  and  rest  of  state. 
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ABLE  5.— Per  Cent  Distribution,  by  Sex,  of  White  Children,  with  Mothers  Classi- 
fied by  Nativity,  for  Geographic  Divisions,  and  for  Cities  and  Rest  of  State: 
1915   and    1914. 


Geographic  rlh 

or  population  group 


White  children 


Per  cent  male  among  those  with 
mothers 


Per  cent  female  among  those  with 
mothers 


Born  in 
California 


1015      1011 


P.orn  In 
other  states 


Foreign 
born 


Porn  in 

California 


1915       1914       1915 


Porn  in 
other  states 


1915      1914 


Foreign 
horn 


1915       1911 


The   State   51.2 


irthern  California 53.1 

Coast  counties  54.3 

Interior  counties   52.1 


•ntral    California    .. 

San    Francisco    

Other   bay    counties. 

Coast    counties    

Interior  counties  ... 


51.0 
51.2 
51 .6 
50.8 
50.4 


orthern  and  Central 
California    


Coast  counties  .. 
Interior  counties 


Metropolitan    area 
Bural   counties   ... 


reeholders'  charter  cities 
est  of  state. 


51.7 
50.9 


51.4 
51.4 


50.7 
51.9 


51.2 

53.1 
53.0 
53.2 

50.5 
51.1 
50.9 
50.1 
49.6 


nithern    California    50.6      52.2 

Los   Angeles    48.3      52.3 

Other   counties J   53.7      52.2 


51.0 


51.1 
50.7 


51.0 
50.9 


51.2 
51.3 


51.5 

52.3 
53.3 
51.8 

51.3 

50.7 
50.7 
51.2 
51.9 

51.5 
51.2 
52.1 


51.5 


51.1 
51.9 


50.7 
51.9 


51.1 
52.0 


51.1 

50.2 
47.6 
51.6 

51.0 

52.3 
49.9 
50.7 
51.1 

51.3 
51.5 

50.9 


50.9 


50.6 
51.2 


51.1 
50.8 


51.2 
51.1 


51.6 

49.1 

47.8 
50.0 

52.8 
52.3 
51.2 
53.5 
54.6 

50.2 
50.8 
48.9 


51.8 
53.9 


51.9 
53.0 


51.2 
52.4 


52.4 

54.4 
55  i8 
52.7 

52.1 

52.1 
52.0 
50.4 
52.7 

52.5 
51.8 
54.5 


52.3 


52.2 

52.7 


52.1 

52.7 


52.1 
52.9 


46.9 

45.7 
47.9 


49.2 
49.6 

49.4 
51.7 
46.3 


i8.e 


48.3 
49.1 


48.6 
48.6 


48.8 

46.9 
47.0 
46.8 


49.0      49.5 

48.8      48.9 
48.4      49.1 


49.9 
50.41 

47.8 
47.7 
47.8 


49.0 


48.9 
49.3 


47.7 
46.7 
48.2 

48.7 
49.3 
49.3 
48.8 
48.1 

48.5 
48.8 
47.9 


48.5 


48.9 
48.1 


49.0  49.3 

49.1  !    48.1 


49.3  !    48.8      48.9 
48.1      48.7      4S.0 


48.9 

49.8 

52.4 
48.4 


48.7 
48.5 
49.1 


49.1 
49.4 


48.9 
49.2 


48.8 
48.9 


18.4      17.6 


50.9 
52.2 
49.4 


49.0 

47.7 

50.1 

49.3      46.5 

48.9      15.4 


49.8 
49.2 
51.1 


47.6 


48.2 
46.1 


48.1 
47.0 


48.8 
47.6 


45.0 
44.2 
47.3 


47.2      47.9 

47.7  47.9 

48.8  48.0 
49.6 


47.3 

47.5 
48.2 
45.5 


47.7 


47.8 
47.3 


47.0 
47.3 


47.9 
47.1 


Tlio  per  cents  of  male  births  in  California  in  1915  and  1914,  re- 
pectivelv,  were  51.2  each  year  for  native  daughters,  51.5  and  51.1  for 
lothers  born  in  other  states,  and  51.6  and  52.4  for  foreign  born 
lothers.  For  1908  to  1915,  the  eight  year  period  for  which  data  are 
vailable  on  sex  of  births  classified  by  maternal  nativity,  the  annual 
verage  per  cents  were  as  follows:  Californians,  51.4;  other  Americans, 
1.7;  and  foreign  born,  also  51.7.  The  per  cents  for  native  Cali- 
ornians  and  other  Americans  were  not  far  from  the  same  in  1915  and 
914,  while  the  per  cents  for  foreign  born  mothers  were  slightly  higher 
han  for  Californian  or  other  American  born  mothers  in  the  years 
lentioned.  For  earlier  years,  however,  the  contrasts  were  along  dif- 
erent  lines. 

Differences  like  those  just  mentioned  between  the  per  cents  for  the 
tate  in  various  years  occur  also  among  the  per  cents  for  the  several 
eographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
eneral  conclusions  from  these  figures  about  the  effect  of  maternal 
ativity  on  the  preponderance  of  male  births. 

From  the  data  for  cities  appended  to  Table  5  it  appears  that  in  1915 
nd  1914,  respectively,  the  per  cents  of  male  births  were  50.7  and 
L.2  for  Californian  mothers  and  51.1  and  51.2  for  other  Americans, 
s  compared  with  51.2  and  52.1  for  mothers  born  abroad.     For  1908 
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to  1915,  tlic  annual  average  per  cents  male  were  as  follows,  according 

I aternal  nativity:  California,  51.4;  other  states.  51.7;  and  foreign 

countries,  51.5.  That  is.  in  cities  where  the  three  elements  of  the 
population  are  aboul  equally  represented,  the  preponderance  of  male 
births  is  not  so  very  far  from  the  same  for  each  of  the  three  classes. 

In  rural  districts,  where  the  foreign  born  element  is  least  numerous, 
the  per  cents  male  in  1915  and  1914  were  51.9  and  51.:}  among  chil- 
dren of  Dative  daughters  and  52.0  and  51.1  among  children  of  other 
Americans,  as  compared  with  52.4  and  52.9  among  children  of  foreign 
horn  mothers.  For  1908  to  1915  the  annual  average  per  cents  male 
for  births  to  mothers  classified  by  nativity  were  as  follows:  Californian, 
51.5  ;  other  American,  51.7 ;  and  foreign,  52.3.  The  California  and  other 
American  mothers  outnumber  by  far  the  foreign  born  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, while  the  preponderance  of  male  births  is  generally  greater  in 
country  sections  for  mothers  born  abroad  than  for  natives  of  Cali- 
fornia or  other  states. 

NATIVITY  OF  BRIDES  AND  MOTHERS. 

Nativity  of  Whiti    Brides  and  Mothers. — Some  facts  of  interest  are 

disclosed  by  a  comparison  of  the  nativity  of  white  brides  and  mothers 
in  California.  Accordingly,  the  following  table  is  presented,  giving, 
for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914,  a  comparison 
of  the  per  cent  distribution  of  white  brides  and  white  mothers  by 
nativity : 
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TABLE  6. — Comparison    of   Per  Cent    Distribution,    by   Nativity,   of   White    Brides   and 
White    Mothers,    for    Geographic    Divisions:    1915    and    1914. 


Per  cent  born  in 
California 


Geographic  division 


White 
brides 


White 
mothers 


Excess 

for 

brides 

over 

mothers 


Per  cent  born  in 
other  states 


White       White 
brides     mothers 


Excess 

for 

brides 

over 

mothers 


Per  cent  foreign  born 


White 
brides 


White 
mothers 


Excess 

for 

mothers 

over 

brides 


1915. 

The  state  .. 


Northern  California 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior  counties  . 


Central   California  ... 

San    Francisco    

Other   bay    counties. 

Coast    counties    

Interior  counties   ... 


Southern   California 

Los    Angeles    

Other   counties    ... 


Northern   and  Central 
California    


Coast    counties    ._ 
Interior    counties 

Metropolitan    area 
Rural    counties    .. 


1914. 
The   State   . 


Northern  California 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior    counties    . 


Central    California    .. 

San    Francisco    

Other    bay    counties 

Coast    counties    

Interior    counties    _. 


Southern   California 

Los    Angeles    

Other    counties    ... 


Northern  and  Central 
California    


Coast    counties    ... 
Interior    counties    . 

Metropolitan    area 
Rural   counties   


36.0 

57.7 
58.5 
56.9 

44.8 
41.5 
47.:. 
52.4 
44.0 

18.7 
16.5 
22.0 


46.5 


46.4 
46.7 


43.9 
49.5 


36.4 

55.6 
£6.0 
55.3 

45.7 
43.4 
48.2 
52.2 
43.7 

19.0 
17.4 
21.6 


47.1 


47.6 
46.1 


45.5 
48.7 


31.8 

49.3 
49.7 
49.0 

38.9 
39.7 
39.9 
46.0 
35.1 

17.1 
14.7 
21.8 


40.6 

41.8 
38.5 

39.8 
41.3 

31.0 

48.8 
48.2 
49.3 

38.3 
37.8 
40.6 
44.4 
35.2 

16.5 
14.9 
20.6 

39.9 

40.7 
38.5 

39.0 

40.8 


4.2 

45.4 

38.5 

8.4 

29.3 

28.8 

8.8 

24.8 

23.6 

7.9 

33.9 

32.7 

5.8 

34.1 

27.8 

1.8 

30.9 

17.9 

7.6 

33.1 

26.7 

6.4 

32.1 

23.4 

8.9 

39.8 

39.3 

1.6 

65.1 

56.3 

1.8 

66.2 

57.2 

0.2 

63.6 

54.4 

5.9 

33.5 

27.9 

4.6 

31.2 

22.2 

8.2 

38.5 

37.7 

4.1 

31.8 

21.7 

8.2 

35.3 

33.3 

5.4 

43.3 

39.3 

6.8 

30.7 

29.5 

7.8 

26.1 

24.1 

6.0 

35.5 

33.7 

7.4 

30.9 

28.4 

5.6 

24.8 

18.5 

7.6 

30.9 

27.3 

7.8 

28.5 

24.9 

8.5 

38.4 

40.1 

2.5 

63.5 

56.8 

2.5 

64.0 

57.0 

1.0 

62.6 

56.0 

7.2 

30.9 

28.5 

6.9 

27.5 

22.8 

7.6 

37.8 

38.6 

6.5 

27.5 

22.3 

7.9 

34.3 

34.4 

6.9 

0.5 
1.2 
1.2 

6.3 
13.0 
6.4 

8.7 
0.5 

8.8 

y.o 

9.2 


-j.<i 


9.0 
0.8 


10.1 
2.0 


4.0 

1.2 
2.0 

1.8 

2.5 
6.3 
3.6 
3.6 
-1.7 

6.7 
7.0 


2.4 


4.7 
—0.8 


5.2 
—0.1 


18.6 

29.7 

13.0 

21.9 

16.7 

26. 7 

9.2 

18.3 

21.1 

33.3 

27.6 

42.4 

19.4 

33.4 

15.5 

30.6 

16.2 

25.6 

16.2 

26.6 

17.3 

28.1 

14.4 

23.8 

20.0 

31.5 

22.4 

36.0 

14.8 

23.8 

24.3 

38.5 

15.2 

25.4 

20.3 

29.7 

13.7 

21.7 

17.9 

27.7 

9.2 

17.0 

23.4 

33.3 

31.8 

43.7 

20.9 

32.1 

19.3 

30.7 

17.9 

24.7 

17.5 

26.7 

18.6 

28.1 

15.8 

23.4 

22.0 

31.6 

24.9 

36.5 

16.1 

22.9 

27.0 

38.7 

17.0 

24.8 
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'This  table  shows  thai  the  per  cents  born  in  California  were  cox 
siderably  greater  in  1915  and  1!'l  1  among  brides  than  among  mothers. 
;iiid  the  per  cents  horn  In  other  states  were  likewise  greater,  though  in 
different  degree,  among  brides  than  among  mothers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  per  cents  foreign  born  were  much  greater  each  year  for  white 
mothers  than  for  white  brides. 

Comparison  of  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  state  as  a  whoa 
in  1906  to  191o  also  indicates  that  among  native  daughters  the  excess 
in  the  per  cent  for  brides  over  that  for  mothers  was  5.2  (38.8  again 
33.6)  ;  among  other  Americans  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  for  hrides 
over  that  for  mothers  was  3.6  (41.7  against  38.1)  ;  and  among  the 
foreign  born  the  converse  excess  in  the  per  cent  for  mothers  over  that 
for  hrides  was  as  great  as  8.8  (28.3  against  19.5). 

Reference  to  the  preceding  table  shows  that  the  excess  in  the  per 
cent  horn  in  California  among  brides  over  that  among  mothers  was 
4.2  in  1915  (36.0  against  31.8)  and  5.4  in  1914  (36.4  against  31.(J 
In  fxevy  main  and  minor  geographic  division  in  botli  1915  and  1914 
a  larger  per  cent  of  white  brides  than  of  wdiite  mothers  were  natives 
of  this  state. 

The  excess  in  the  per  cent  horn  in  California  for  brides  over  that  for 
mothers  was  much  greater  for  the  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  than 
for  those  to  the  south.  However,  the  proportion  of  native  daughters 
among  both  hrides  and  mothers  is  much  greater  anyway  in  northern 
and  central  California  than  in  southern  California.  The  excess  in 
the  per  cents  for  brides  over  those  for  mothers  was  somewhat  less  for 
the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi. 
The  excess  was  likewise  less  for  the  metropolis  proper  than  for  the 
suburban  counties. 

Reference  to  the  table  indicates  that  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  horn 
in  other  states  for  brides  over  that  for  mothers  was  6.9  in  1915  (45.4 
against  38.5)  and  4.0  in  1914  (43.3  against  39.3).  Except  only  for 
the  interior  counties  of  central  California  in  1914  alone,  the  severl 
main  and  minor  geographic  divisions  showed  in  both  1915  and  1914 
that  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  white  brides  than  of  the  white  mothers  in 
California  were  born  in  other  states. 

The  excess  in  the  per  cent  born  in  other  states  for  brides  over 
that  for  mothers  was  considerably  greater  for  the  counties  south  of 
Tehachapi  than  for  those  to  the  north.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  proportion  of  both  brides  and  mothers  born  in  other 
states  is  particularly  great  for  southern  California,  but  relatively  small 
for  northern  as  well  as  central  California.  In  the  metropolitan  arei 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  brides  than  of  the  mothers  were  bora 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States ;  in  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi, 
however,  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  for  hrides  was  very  small  for  1915, 
while  for  1914  there  was  even  a  slight  excess  in  the  per  cent  for 
mothers.  The  excess  in  the  per  cent  born  in  other  states  among  hrides 
over  that  among  mothers  was  considerably  greater  for  San  Francisco 
than   for  the  other  bay  counties. 

Further  reference  to  the  table  shows  that  the  per  cent  born  abroad 
among   mothers   exceeded    that    among   hrides   by   11.1    in   1915    (29 
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gainst  18.6)  and  by  9.4  in  1014  (29.7  against  20.3).  In  every  geo- 
■raphic  division  each  year  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  the  white  mothers 
lan  of  the  white  brides  were  foreign  born. 

The  marked  excess  in  the  per  cent  foreign  born  among  mothers  over 
lat  among  brides  was  greatest  in  central  California;  next  in  southern 
California;  and  least  in  northern  California.  It  is  in  these  geographic 
ivisions  that  the  proportions  foreign  born  among  both  mothers  and 
;rides  are  likewise  greatest  in  the  same  order  as  here  stated  for  the 
xcess  of  foreign  mothers  over  foreign  brides.  In  the  metropolitan 
rea,  where  the  foreign  born  element  mainly  abounds,  the  excess  in 
lie  per  cent  of  foreign  born  mothers  over  that  of  foreign  born  brides 
'as  much  greater  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi. 
Bwever,  while  San  Francisco  has  a  much  larger  proportion  of  foreign 
iorn  inhabitants  than  the  other  bay  counties,  yet  the  excess  in  the  per 
:ent  of  foreign  born  mothers  over  that  of  foreign  brides  was  barely 
reater  for  the  metropolis  proper  than  for  the  suburban  counties. 

Nativity  of  Single  White  Brides  and  White  Mothers. — Since  the  mar- 
iages  in  which  the  brides  were  single  are  more  apt  to  be  blessed  with 
hildren  than  those  in  which  the  brides  were  widowed  or  divorced,  it 
nay  be  even  more  instructive  to  compare  the  nativity  of  white  mothers, 
ot  merely  with  that  of  all  white  brides,  but  rather  with  the  nativity  of 
he  single  white  brides  alone.  The  following  table  has,  therefore,  been 
•repared  to  show,  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914, 

comparison  of  the  per  cent  distribution,  by  nativity,  of  single  white 
irides  and  white  mothers: 
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TABLE   7. — Comparison     of     Per     Cent     Distribution,     by     Nativity,     of     Single     Whit 
Brides    and    White    Mothers,    for    Geographic    Divisions:    1915    and    1914. 


I'hlc  division 


born  In 
Ifomla 


white 
brides 

WTilt* 

mothers 

30.0 

31.8 

62.0 
63.5 
60.5 

49.3 
49.7 
49.0 

-IS.l 
44.4 

38.9 
39.7 

51.3 

5G.9 
4G.7 

39.9 
46.0 
35.1 

20.7 
18.2 
24.7 

17.1 
14.7 
21.8 

49.9 

40.6 

50.1 
49.6 

41.8 
38.5 

47.3 
53.0 

39.8 
41.3 

for 
single 
brides 

over 
mothers 


Per  cent  horn  in 
other  states 


white 
brides 


White 
mothers 


Excess 

for 

single 

brides 

over 

mothers 


Per  cent  foreign  born 


Simile 
white 
bride* 


1915. 
llie  State  

Northern   California  _. 

Coast   counties    

Interior  counties  


Centra]  California  ... 

San    Francisco    

Other  bay  counties- 
Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  ... 


Southern   California 

Los    Angeles    

Other  counties  


Noil  hern   and  Central 
California   

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  

Mi  i ropolltan   area  .. 
Rural  counties  

1914. 
The  State  

Northern   California   .. 

Coast  counties  

Interior    counties    ... 

Central   California   

Ban    Francisco    

Other  bay  counties  . 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  

Southern    California   .. 

Loh    Angeles    

Other  counties   

Northern  and  Central 
California    

'da.st    counties    

Interior  counties  

Metropolitan   area  .. 
Rural   counties   


39.3 

31.0 

58.8 

48.8 

59.3 

48.2 

58.3 

49.3 

48.9 

38.3 

46.2 

37.8 

51.5 

40.6 

56.8 

44.4 

46.7 

3f,.2 

21.3 

16.5 

19.3 

14.9 

21.8 

20.6 

50.3 

39.9 

50.8 

40.7 

40.1 

38.5 

48.4 

39.0 

52.1 

40.8 

7.2 

12.7 
13.8 
11.5 


3.6 
8.5 
2.9 


8.3 

11.1 


7.5 
11.7 


8.3 

10.0 
11.1 
9.0 

10.6 
8.4 
10.9 
12.4 
11.5 

4.8 
4.4 
4.2 


10.4 


10.1 
10.6 


9.4 

11.3 


42.6 

26.1 
20.9 
31.3 


9.2 

30.7 

4.7 

26.5 

11.1 

29.6 

10.9 

28.0 

11.6 

37.8 

63.4 
65.2 
C0.G 


30.1 


27.1 
36.4 


27.7 
32.6 


40.1 

27.6 
22.5 
32.9 

27.6 

21.1 
27.5 

25.0 
35.5 

eo.n 

61.7 

59.5 


27.5 


23.9 
34.9 


23.9 

31.1 


38.5 

28.8 
23.6 
32.7 

27.8 
17.9 
20.7 
23.4 
39.3 

56.3 

57.2 
54.4 


27.9 


22.2 

37.7 


21.7 
33.3 


39.3 

29.5 
24.1 
33.7 

28.4 
18.5 
27.3 
24.9 
40.1 

56.8 
57.0 
56.0 


28.5 


22.8 
38.6 


22.3 
34.4 


4.1 

-2.7 
-2.7 
-1.4 

2.9 
8.6 
2.9 
4.6 
-1.5 

7.1 
8.0 
6.2 


4.9 
-1.3 


CO 
-0.7 


0.8 

—1.9 
—1.6 
—0.8 

-0.9 
2.6 
0.2 
0.1 

—4.6 

4.1 
4.7 
3.5 


-1.0 


1.1 

-3.7 


1.6 

-3.3 


18.4 

11.9 
15.6 
8.2 

21.2 
29.1 
19.1 
15.1 
15.5 

16.9 

Hi.i; 
11.7 


20.0 


22.8 
14.0 


23.0 
14.4 


20.6 

29.7 

13.6 

21.7 

18.2 

27.7 

8.8 

17.0 

23.6 

33.3 

32.7 

43.7 

21.0 

32.1 

18.2 

30.7 

17.S 

24.7 

17.8 

26.7 

19.0 

28.1 

15.7 

23.4 

22.2 

31.6 

25.3 

36.5 

16.0 

22.9 

27.7 

38.7 

16.8 

24.8 
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"When  the  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  nativity  of  single  white 
brides  and  of  white  mothers,  the  excess  heretofore  noted  in  the  per 
cents  foreign  born  among  mothers  over  brides  is  found  also  in  the  per 
cents  for  mothers  over  the  single  brides  alone.  However,  while  the 
per  cents  born  in  other  states  were  considerably  greater  for  all  brides 
than  for  mothers  in  both  1915  and  1914,  the  per  cents  born  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  were  notably  greater  for  single  white  brides  than 
for  white  mothers  only  in  1915,  being  also  greater,  bnt  only  slightly  so, 
for  single  white  brides  than  for  white  mothers  in  1914.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  born  in  California  among  brides  as 
compared  with  mothers  remains  very  great  when  the  widowed  and 
divorced  brides  are  eliminated  and  only  the  single  brides  are  considered. 

It  appears  from  Table  7  that  the  single  white  brides  surpassed  the 
white  mothers  in  the  per  cents  born  in  California  and  in  other  states, 
though  in  much  greater  degree  for  California  than  for  other  Americans, 
while  the  mothers  surpassed  greatly  the  single  brides  in  the  per  cent 
■  foreign  born  each  year.  Generally  speaking,  there  was  a  marked  excess 
in  the  per  cent  born  in  California  among  single  brides  over  that  among 
mothers;  relatively  little  difference  in  the  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  for  single  brides  and  mothers;  and  a  very  great 
excess  in  the  per  cent  born  abroad  among  mothers  over  that  for  single 

•  brides. 

Comparison  of  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  California  in  1906 

•  to  1915  shows  that  among  native  daughters  the  excess  in  the  per  cent 
for  single  brides  over  that  for  mothers  was  as  great  as  8.0  (41.6  against 

I  33.6)  ;  among  other  Americans  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  for  single 
brides  over  that  for  mothers  was  merely  0.8  (38.9  against  38.1)  ;  and 
among  the  foreign  the  converse  excess  in  the  per  cent  for  mothers 
over  that  for  single  brides  was  no  less  than  8.8  (28.3  against  19.5). 

Reference  to  the  preceding  table  shows  that  the  excess  in  the  per 
cent  of  native  daughters  among  single  white  brides  over  that  among 
mothers  was  7.2  in  1915  (39.0  against  31.8),  and  was  8.3  in  1914  (39.3 
against  31.0).  In  all  parts  of  the  state  both  years  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  of  the  single  white  brides  than  of  the  mothers  were  born 
in  California. 

The  excess  in  the  per  cent  born  in  California  among  single  brides 
over  that  among  mothers  was  much  greater  for  northern  and  central 
California  than  for  southern  California.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
proportions  born  in  the  Golden  State  are  much  greater  for  the  counties 
north  of  Tehachapi  than  for  those  to  the  south.  The  excess  in  the 
per  cents  born  in  California  for  single  brides  over  those  for  mothers 
was  somewhat  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties 
north  of  Tehachapi  and  was  likewise  less  for  San  Praheiso  than  for 
the  other  bay  counties. 

Reference  to  Table  7  shows  that  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  of  single 
white  brides  born  in  other  states  over  that  for  white  mothers  was  4.1 
in  1915  (42.6  against  38.5),  but  was  merely  0.8  in  1914  (40.1  against 
39.3).  Moreover,  this  excess  for  single  brides  over  mothers  was  con- 
fined in  both  years  to  San  Francisco,  the  other  bay  counties  and  the 
adjoining  coast  counties  of  central  California,  as  well  as  to  southern 
California  besides.  For  northern  California  and  for  the  interior 
counties  of   central    California,   the   per  cents  born    elsewhere    in    the 
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United  States  were  somewhal  greater  each  year  among  mothers  than 
among  single  brides. 

The  relatively  small  exeess  in  the  per  cenl  l)orn  in  other  stales 
among  single  brides  over  that  among  mothers  shown  for  the  state  in 
1915  and  1914  was  limited,  therefore,  practically  to  the  metropolitan 
area  north  of  Tehachapi,  especially  San  Francisco  alone,  and  to  southern 
California  as  a  whole,  being  particularly  great  in  Los  Angeles.  For 
the  rural  counties  of  northern  and  central  California,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  an  excess  in  the  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  among  mothers  over  the  per  cents  among  single  brides. 

Further  reference  to  Table  7  indicates  that  the  per  cent  born  abroad 
for  mothers  surpassed  that  for  single  brides  by  11.3  in  1015  (29.7 
against  18.4)  and  by  9.1  in  1914  (29.7  against  20.6).  In  every  geo- 
graphic division  each  year  the  per  cent  foreign  horn  was  decidedly 
higher  for  white  mothers  than  for  single  white  brides. 

The  decided  excess  in  the  per  cent  foreign  born  among  mothers  ova 
that  among  single  brides  was  greatest  in  central  California;  next  in 
southern  California;  and  least  in  northern  California.  It  is  in  central, 
southern,  and  northern  California,  in  the  order  stated  for  the  excess 
of  mothers,  that  the  per  cents  foreign  born  are  likewise  greatest  among 
both  mothers  and  brides.  In  the  metropolitan  area,  where  the  foreign 
born  element  is  especially  prominent,  the  excess  in  the  per  cent  foreign 
born  for  mothers  over  that  for  single  brides  was  somewhat  greater  than 
for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  Yet  while  the  foreign  born 
population  is  massed  in  San  Francisco  more  than  in  the  suburbs,  the 
excess  in  the  per  cent  born  abroad  among  mothers  over  that  among 
single  brides  was  slightly  less  for  the  main  city  each  year  than  for  the 
suburban  counties. 

The  comparison  of  the  nativity  of  white  brides  and  mothers  here 
made  gives  a  rough  measure  of  the  relative  fecundity  of  American  and 
foreign  born  women  in  California.  The  figures  indicate  that  in  this 
state,  as  in  the  whole  country,  the  foreign  born  women  are  more  prone  to 
bear  children  than  are  the  American  born,  whether  natives  of  California 
or  of  other  states,  for  the  proportion  foreign  born  is  much  greater 
among  mothers  than  among  brides,  whether  the  comparison  is  made 
for  all  brides  or  only  the  single  ones.  However,  the  proportion  born 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  than  California  is  considerably  less 
among  mothers  than  among  all  brides,  though  about  the  same  for 
mothers  as  for  single  brides  alone.  The  proportion  born  in  the  Golden 
State,  moreover,  is  also  eonsiderabty  less  among  mothers  than  among 
either  all  or  only  the  single  brides. 

The  growing  completeness  of  birth  registration  in  California  under 
the  new  law  in  effect  from  August  8,  1915,  will  make  possible  more 
accurate  comparisons  of  the  occurrence  of  births  in  different  elements 
of  the  population.  The  remarkable  increase  in  Japanese  births  in 
California  in  recent  years  is  explained  by  the  eagerness  of  Japanese 
to  register  births  for  special  reasons  connected  with  the  right  of  land 
ownership  here.  In  the  absence  of  similar  urgent  necessity  as  yet  for 
the  registration  of  births  of  white  children  for  the  sake  of  their  enjoy- 
in.  i  in  later  years  of  the  privilege  of  school  attendance  or  the  right 
to  begin  working  for  money,  the  relative  completeness  of  the  registra- 
tion of  births  among  different  elements  of  the  Caucasian  population 
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aust  depend  upon  the  general  enforcement  of  birth  registration  require- 
ments throughout  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  registration  of  births  in  California  since  1905,  when  the  system 
if  state  records  was  first  established,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite 
o  complete-  as  the  registration  of  marriages.  The  former  deficiency 
n  the  registration  of  births  was  probably  greatest  for  births  in  the 
'amilies  of  Californians  and  other  Americans,  since  foreign  born  fami- 
ies  from  training  abroad  appear  to  realize  the  importance  of  promptly 
•egistering  the  births  of  their  children.  This  deficiency  in  the  registra- 
tion of  the  births  of  children  born  to  American  mothers  may  account  in 
}art  for  the  fact  that  comparison  of  per  cents  for  brides  and  mothers 
n  1915  and  1914,  as  well  as  in  the  ten  year  period  1906  to  1915,  indi- 
jates  that  the  fecundity  of  foreign  born  women  is  greater  than  that  of 
lative  women.  However,  the  recent  data  for  California  agree  with  the 
results  of  earlier  statistical  investigations  in  other  states,  so  that  it  is 
niite  safe  to  conclude  that  foreign  born  women  surpass  the  natives, 
whether  born  in  California  or  elsewhere,  in  the  proclivity  to  bear 
children. 

CHILDREN  IN  ORDER  OF  BIRTH. 

Geographic  Divisions. — Special  tabulations  have  been  made  for  Cali- 
fornia in  1915  of  births  according  to  the  number  of  children  born  to 
each  mother.  The  data  available  for  geographic  divisions  is  presented 
*n  Table  8,  below,  together  with  per  cents  for  convenience  in  making 
'comparisons,  but  similar  figures  for  individual  counties  may  be  obtained 
from  Table  16,  post. 
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TABLE  8. — Births  Classified   by  Number  of  Children   Born  to   Mother,  with   Per  Cents, 
for  Geographic  Divisions:   1915. 


Total 
lira 

1915 
48,075 

Number  of  children  born  to  mother,  Including  birth  reported 

iphlc 

iIlM 

One 

Two 
11,718 

Three 

1  ..in 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten  or 
more 

known 

Numbers. 
The  State    . 

17,360 

6,741 

4,153 

2,510 

1,533 

1,015 

642 

414 

021 

1,388 

Northern  California 

Coast    counties    .. 
Interior  counties  -- 

4,562 
L,82S 

2,639 

1,454 
636 
818 

1,098 
100 
638 

080 
280 
400 

111 
2ill 
243 

314 

111 
200 

151 
55 
90 

130 

62 
68 

74 
33 
41 

43 
21 
22 

61 
21 
40 

4" 

Centra]    Ciilifornia.. 

San  Prandsco 

Other  bay  counties 

c   ;i>t    I'liunties  ... 
Interior  counties  .. 

2.1,499 
7,624 

6,075 
3,034 
8,766 

9,310 
3,098 
2,239 
998 
2,975 

6,259 
1,826 
1,600 
726 
2,107 

3,032 
909 
902 
481 

1.280 

000 
510 
276 

817 

1,284 
348 
266 
172 

498 

817 
207 
161 
117 
332 

517 
140 
104 
79 
188 

338 

70 

79 

47 

142 

212 
63 
41 
37 

71 

311 
79 
64 
45 

123 

108 
56 
233 

Southern   California 

Los   Angeles    

Other  counties  ... 

18,014 
12,106 
5,908 

6,596 

4,577 
2,019 

4,361 
2,966 

1,376 

2,420 

1,584 
845 

1,500 
960 
550 

912 
534 
358 

565 
328 
237 

308 
216 
152 

230 
150 
80 

159 
SB 

07 

249 
168 

94 

Noi  (hern  and  Central 
California    

30,061 

10,764 

7,357 

4,312 

2,653 

1,598 

968 

647 

412 

255 

372 

723 

Coast  counties  ... 
Interior  counties  . 

18,036 
11,405 

6,971 

3,793 

4,612 
2,745 

2,032 
1,080 

1,593 
1.C60 

900 
698 

540 
428 

391 
230 

229 
183 

102 
93 

209 
163 

417 
306 

.Metropolitan  area 
Rural  counties 

13,099 
10,362 

3,337 
5,427 

3.42C 
3,931 

1,871 
2,441 

1,116 
1,537 

014 
984 

308 
600 

250 
397 

149 
203 

104 
151 

143 
229 

321 
MS 

Per  cents. 
The  State 

100.0 

36.1 

24.4 

14.0 

8.6 

5.2 

3.2 

2.1 

1.3 

0.9 

1.3 

2.9 

Northern  California 
Coast  counties   — - 
Inter!  >r   counties  . 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

31.9 
33.1 
31.0 

24.1 
23.9 

24.2 

14.9 
14.0 
15.2 

9.7 
10.4 
9.2 

0.9 

5.9 

7.0 

3.3 
2.9 
3.6 

2.9 
3.2 
2.0 

1.6 
1.7 
Lfi 

0.9 
1.1 
0.8 

1.3 
1.1 

1.5 

2.5 
2.1 

2£ 

Central  California  - 
sun    Francisco   ._. 
Other  bay  counties 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior  counties  - 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

36.5 
40.6 
36.9 
32.9 
33.9 

24.5 
24.0 
20.3 
23.9 
24.0 

14.3 
12.7 
14.8 
15.9 
14.0 

8.7 
7.9 
8.5 
9.1 
9.3 

5.1 
4.0 
4.4 
5.7 
5.7 

3.2 
2.7 
2.6 
3.9 
3.8 

2.0 
1.9 
1.7 
2.6 
2.2 

1.3 
0.9 

1.3 
1.5 
1.0 

0.8 
0.8 
0.7 
1.2 
0.8 

1.2 
1.0 
1.1 
1.5 
1.4 

2.4 
2.9 
1.7 
1.8 
2.7 

Southern  California 

l  OS    Angeles    

Other   counties   ... 

100.O 
100.0 
100.0 

36.6 
37.8 
34.2 

24.2 
24.7 
23.3 

13.5 
13.1 
14.3 

8.3 
7.8 
9.3 

5.1 
4.0 
0.1 

3.1 

2.7 
4.0 

2.0 
1.8 
2.0 

1.3 
1.2 
1.3 

0.9 
0.8 
1.1 

1.4 
1.3 
1.6 

3.6 
4.2 
2.2 

Northern  and  Central 
California    

100.0 

35.8 

24.5 

14.3 

8.8 

5.3 

3.2 

2.2 

1.4 

0.9 

1.2 

2.4 

Coast    counties    .. 
Interior  counties  . 

100.0 
100.0 

37.4 
33.3 

24.7 
24.1 

14.1 
14.7 

8.6 
9.3 

4.8 
0.1 

2.9 
3.8 

2.1 
2.2 

1.2 
1.0 

0.9 
0.8 

1.1 
1.4 

2.2 
2.7 

-Metropolitan    area 
Rural  comities  ... 

100.0 
1(10.0 

89.0 
S8.2 

25.0 
24.0 

13.7 
14.9 

8.1 
9.4 

4.5 
0.0 

2.7 
3.7 

1.8 
2.4 

1.1 
l.< 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

2.3 
2.5 
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Reference  to  the  per  cents  given  in  Table  8  shows  that  for  California 
n  1915  some  36.1  per  cent  of  all  babies  were  the  first  born  to  the 
nother,  24.4  were  the  second  born,  14.0  per  cent  were  third  born  and 
i.6  per  cent  were  fourth  born.  As  compared  with  36.1  per  cent  for 
iist  born  babies,  the  total  was  47.0  for  those  who  were  the  second, 
hird  or  fourth  born  to  the  mother.  Altogether  83.1  per  cent  of  the 
)irtlis  were  in  families  with  but  one  to  four  offspring  as  compared 
ivith  merely  14.0  per  cent  for  mothers  bearing  as  many  as  five  children 
ir  more,  the  order  of  birth  being  unknown  for  the  remaining  2.9  per 
;ent. 

The  per  cent  for  babies  who  were  only  the  first  born  to  the  mother  is 
lighest  among  olographic  divisions  for  San  Franciso,  40.6;  next  for 
Los  Angeles.  37.8 ;  and  then  for  the  group  of  other  bay  counties  (induci- 
ng Alameda),  36.9.  The  per  cent  of  first-born  babies  was  much 
greater  for  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  39.0,  than  for  the  rural  counties 
north  of  Tehachapi,  33.2. 

The  aggregate  per  cent  for  babies  who  were  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  born  to  the  mother,  however,  was  only  46.8  for  the  metropolitan 
area  against  48.3  for  the  rural  counties  of  northern  and  central  Cali- 
fornia. The  aggregate  per  cent  for  second,  third  and  fourth-born 
babies  was  much  less  for  San  Franciso  alone,  44.6,  than  for  the  group 
of  suburban  counties,  49.6.  The  aggregate  per  cent  was  also  somewhat 
less  for  Los  Angeles,  45.6,  than  for  the  rest  of  southern  California,  46.9. 

Similarly,  the  aggregate  per  cent  for  babies  who  were  the  fifth  and 
over  born  to  the  mother  was  only  11.9  for  the  metropolitan  area  against 
16.0  for  the  rural  counties  south  of  Tehachapi.  The  per  cents  for 
mothers  bearing  five  children  or  more  totaled  virtually  the  same  for 
San  Francisco,  11.9,  as  for  the  adjoining  bay  counties,  11.8.  However, 
the  aggregate  per  cent  was  only  12.4  for  Los  Angeles  as  compared  witli 
16.7  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

Cities  and  Rest  of  State. — Table  9  presents  corresponding  data  for 
the  thirty-four  freeholders'  charter  cities  of  California  in  1915  in  con- 
trast with  all  the  rest  of  the  state,  as  well  as  for  selected  leading  cities 
with  at  least  200  births  in  the  year.  Figures  for  cities  not  shown  in 
Table  9  may  be  obtained  from  Table  17,  post,  among  the  general  tables 
on  statistics  of  births. 
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TABLE  9. — Births  Classified  by  Number  of  Children   Born  to  Mother,  with  Per  Cents, 
for  Cities  and   Rest  of  State  and  for  Selected  Leading  Cities:   1915. 


City 

(With  at  least 

200  births 

■  eported) 


Total 
lire 

births: 
1915 


Number  of  children  born  to  mother.  Including  birth  reported 


One 


Five        Six      Seven    Eight     Nine 


Numbers. 

California 


18,071 


Freeholders'  charter 
dtles    28,569 


Northern  California: 
Eureka  


■2.;: 


17,360 

11,278 

96 


Central  California: 
San   Francisco  __ 

Alameda   

Berkeley    766 

Oakland    3,017 

Richmond     --  328 

San  .lose 560 

\\ "atsi.nvillc  218 

Fresno    707 

Sacramento    1,253 

Stockton 554 


Southern  California 

Los  Angeles  7,867 

Long   Beach   446 

Pasadena    <  602 

Pomona    -  201 

Santa  Monica   200 

Riverside  274 

San    Bernardino   ..  370 

San    Diego 1,018 

Santa    Barbara 

Rest    of    State 19,506 


Per  cents. 
California 


Freeholders'  charter 
cities    


Northern  California 
Eureka    


Central   California: 
San    Francisco    .. 

Alameda     

Berkeley    

Oakland    

Richmond    

San    Jose    

"NVatsonvillc     100.0 

Fnsno    100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Sacramento 
Stockton    -. 


Southern  California: 

i  oa   Angeles  

Long  Beacli   

Pasadena   .„ 

Pomona    

Santa   Monica   

Riverside 

san   Bernardino   . 

San    Iiiego   

Santa     Itarhara    .. 


100.0 
100.0 


loo.o 
loo.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOO.ol 
100.0 


f   State. 


.--     100.0 


11,718 

7,139 

61 


6,741     4,153     2,510     1,533     1,015        642        414 


1,174 
98 
193 
71 
294 
490 
235 


174 
205 
77 
82 
87 
131 


38.9 
29.9 
34.5 
32.6 
41.6 
39.1 
42.4 


40.5 
39.0 
34.1 
38.3 
41.0 
31.8 
86.4 
41.0 
41.0 

31.2 


3,774 


7,624     3,098     1,826 

443        178        111 

203 

816 


124 
70 
164 
341 
140 


969 
67 

109 

443 
54 
74 
43 
97 

157 
73 


120 
177 
38 
46 
67 
90 


417 

271 

121 

51 

6,082 

4,579 

36.1 

24.4 

39.5 

25.0 

40.5 

25.7 

40.6 

24.0 

40.2 

25.0 

61 
87 
31 
26 
42 
56 
133 
44 


27.0 

22.1 
32.1 
23.2 
27.2 
25.3 


24.6 

26.9 
29.4 
18.9 
23.0 
24.5 
24.3 
26.6 
17.3 

23.5 


12.7 
15.1 
14.2 
14.7 
16.5 
13.2 
19.7 
13.7 
12.5 
13.2 


12.2 
13.7 
14.4 
15.4 
13.0 
15.3 
15.1 
13.1 
14.9 


2,221 


600 
45 
63 

222 
34 
58 
20 
48 

100 
",i 


3,184     1,925        958        547 


2,967     1,932 


14.0        8.6 


13.2        7.8 


11.8        8.9 


10.2 
8.2 
7.4 
10.4 
10.3 
9.2 
6.8 
8.0 
6.1 


6.9 
8.1 
10.5 
11.9 
8.5 
9.1 
8.1 
6.3 
8.5 


15.2        9.9 


1,218        754        520        312        205 


28  21  12 


325 


1,292        779        495        330 


5.2         3.2 


1.3 


2.6 


5.1         1.7 


2.1 


4.0        2.5 


70 


1.3 


0.4 


1.7 
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Comparison  of  the  per  cents  in  Table  9  for  the  thirty-four  freeholders' 
■barter  cities  as  a  class  in  contrast  with  all  the  rest  of  the  state  as  a 
vhole  indicates  that  the  per  cent  of  first-born  children  was  39.5  for 
he  chartered  cities,  as  compared  with  only  31.2  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
tate,  and  that  the  per  cent  of  second-born  children  was  25.0  for  these 
ities,  against  only  23.5  for  the  outside  territory.  On  the  other  hand, 
hi'  per  cents  were  greater  for  country  districts  than  for  cities  as  a  class 
'or  mothers  bearing  children  to  the  number  of  three,  four,  five,  etc.,  to 
en  or  more.  Hence,  for  children  who  were  only  the  first  or  second  born 
o  each  mother  the  per  cents  totaled  64.5  for  cities,  in  contrast  with 
»nly  54.7  for  country  districts.  For  children  who  were  the  third  or 
wer  born  to  each  mother,  however,  the  per  cents  for  cities  totaled  merely 
52.5.  but  for  country  districts  were  no  less  than  42.7. 

Although  the  birth  total  was  much  greater  in  1915  for  chartered 
'ities  than  for  country  districts,  28,569  against  19,506,  yet  the  number 
vas  actually  less  within  cities  than  outside  them  for  births  which  were 
;he  fifth  born  (only  1,218  for  cities,  against  1,292  for  country  districts), 
uxth  born  (754  against  779),  eighth  born  (312  against  330),  ninth 
!)orn  (205  against  209),  and  tenth  or  over  (293  against  328). 

For  births  which  were  the  fifth  or  over  for  each  mother  the  total 
jpas  only  3,302,  or  merely  11.5  per  cent  of  all,  in  cities,  as  compared  with 
!},433,  or  17.6  per  cent  of  all,  in  country  districts. 

A  brief  summary  shows  that  the  per  cent  of  first  born  children  was 
;39.5  within  chartered  cities,  but  only  31.2  outside  them;  for  second, 
third  and  fourth  born  was  altogether  46.0  for  cities  against  48.6  for 
country  districts ;  and  for  babies  who  were  the  fifth  or  over  was  merel}' 
11.5  in  cities  as  compared  with  17.6  in  rural  territory. 

It  seems  therefore  that  in  cities,  to  which  population  has  been  drifting 
from  country  districts,  the  number  of  children  born  to  each  mother 
| is  considerably  less  than  in  the  outside  or  rural  territory.  With  city 
families  relatively  small,  the  population  of  cities  must  continue  to  grow 
largely  by  migration  from  country  districts  or  even  by  immigration 
from  foreign  countries. 

The  per  cents  shown  in  Table  9  for  selected  leading  cities  with  at 
least  200  births  reported  for  1915  are  presented  to  permit  of  the  making 
:>f  some  comparisons  between  such  cities  with  respect  to  the  number 
,3f  children  born  to  mothers. 

Among  the  twenty  leading  cities  with  at  least  200  births  reported 
for  1915  the  per  cents  for  babies  who  were  only  the  first  born  to  the 
mother  were  highest  as  follows :  Stockton,  42.4 ;  Fresno,  41.6  ;  San  Diego, 
•Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Monica,  each  41.0;  San  Francisco,  40.6; 
Eureka  and  Los  Angeles,  each  40.5;  and  Alameda,  40.2. 

The  aggregate  per  cents  for  second,  third  and  fourth  born  children 
were  highest  as  follows  among  the  twenty  cities:  "Watsonville,  61.0; 
Richmond,  56.8;  Pasadena,  54.3;  Alameda,  50.3;  Oakland,  49.1; 
Berkeley  and  Riverside  each  48.9;  Long  Beach,  48.7;  Sacramento, 
47.7;  and  San  Bernardino,  47.5. 

The  aggregate  per  cents  for  mothers  bearing  five  children  or  more 
were  highesl  among  the  leading  cities  as  follows:  San  Jose,  19.0;  River- 
side, 17.5.  San  Bernardino,  16.6;  Fresno,  13.9;  Santa  Monica,  13.5; 
Richmond,  13.3;  San  Francisco  ami  Santa  Barbara,  each  11.9;  Eureka, 
11.4;  and  Berkeley,  11.2. 
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TABLE   10. — Births  Classified   by  Sex  and    Race,   and   by 


County 


California 

Alameda  ... 

Alpine   

Amador  ._ 
Butte  

Cul.'tveras   - 


Colusa  

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

Kl  Dorado   ... 
Presno    

Glenn   

Humboldt 

Imperial  

Inyo   „ 

Kern  


Rings  

Lake    

i  asses    

Los    Angeles   

Madera  

Marin    

Mariposa  

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc  

i  

Monterey  

Napa   

N>  \  :nla    

Orange    

Placer   

Plumas  

Riverside   

niento   

Ban  Benito 

San  Bernardino  - 

I  'ii't'o  

San   Francisco  .. 

Ban   Joaquin   

Ban   Luis  Obispo. 

Ban    Mateo    

Santa   Barbara   - 

Santa    Clara   

Santa   Cruz  

Shasta 


TnUl 

lire 

births 


sierra    

Siskiyou   .. 

Sola  rin    

Sonoma  .. 
Stanislaus 

Sutter  ... 
Tebama  .. 
Trinity    ... 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  .. 
Yolo  

Villa    


4,600 

4 

139 

71 

140 

707 

53 

102 

1,983 

106 

14- 

421 

18 

350 

82 

no 

12,106 
197 

271 
31 
357 
391 
110 

1 
360 
207 

1-7 
1,185 

374 

59 

611 

1,628 

213 

1,211 
1.472 

1,031 

313 

590 

1,673 

475 

38 
307 

400 

745 
616 

119 
166 
31 


418 
240 
159 


Female 


T<.t;ll 


24,772        23,303        43,874 


2 
64 

31 

68 

382 
28 
50 

1,068 

220 

232 

8 

361 

160 

42 

62 

6,160 

9] 

134 
20 
186 

232 
57 

176 

107 

98 

635 

203 
27 

300 
810 

101 

609 

737 

519 
169 

- 
312 

237 
11!) 

18 

151 
224 
412 
329 

C2 
83 
16 
426 
27 

227 
122 
92 


2 

75 
248 
32 

72 
325 

25 


4,214 
138 


181 

40 

48 

5,946 

106 

137 

11 

172 

159 

53 

1 
184 
100 
89 
550 

171 
32 
311 
818 
112 

602 

735 

3,660 

512 

144 

239 
278 
794 
238 
132 

20 
156 
176 
333 
2S7 

57 
83 
15 
402 
24 

191 
118 
67 


310 
81 
110 
10,912 
195 

266 
29 
350 
384 
109 

1 

292 

206 

186 

1,094 

280 
58 

569 

1,264 

164 

1,166 

1,422 

7,117 
BG  i 

207 

480 

524 

1,105 
313 
219 

38 
301 
339 
705 
606 

109 

162 
31 

778 
51 

383 
194 
130 


Negro         IipIuii 


Male        Female 


22,"83        21,291 


2,138 
2 
61 


249 

39 

66 

368 

52 

101 

49 

915 

1,728 

937 

47 

105 

59 

228 

446 

219 

189 

384 

200 

10 

16 

7 

324 

6:,6 

347 

15B 

42 

62 

5,529 

89 

132 

18 

181 

226 

56 

145 
106 
98 
590 

150 

26 

276 

629 

78 

588 

712 

3,691 

428 

159 

.,,,, 

286 

789 

170 
118 

18 
148 
197 
388 
321 

58 
82 
16 
395 
27 

204 
93 
81 


2,076 

2 

74 

238 

32 

67 
307 
25 

"■_* 
791 

46 

227 

175 

9 

300 

158 

39 

48 

5,383 

ioe 

134 

11 

169 

158 

53 

1 
147 
100 
88 
504 

130 

so 

293 
635 

86 

578 

710 

3,456 

42<; 

138 

231 
238 
706 
173 

131 

20 
153 
142 
317 
285 

51 
80 
15 
383 
21 

179 
101 
49 


392 

47 


225 

1 


2 

1 

1 

15 

3 

1 

8 
13 
18 

B 

1 

2 
3 

1 

3 
3 

4 

1 

1 

6 

« 
1 

2 

1 

3 
6 

1 
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White  children  with  mothers 


_,  Ji?  I- 

CHliiese        nes*1 


Born  in  California 


Bom  in  other  states 


Foreign  born 


Male         Female        Total  Male         Female 


429  3^42        13,941 

71             267  1,747 
3 

1    76 

3  216 

45 

2  3  94 
31             217 

13 

63 

391 

34 
197 
35 
12 
151 

120 
49 

i,<xn 

72 

114 
20 
193 
116 
65 

5  63  156 

1  114 

1    100 



5  S8  195 

1  1  29 

95 

23  335 

3  45  111 

33  204 

4 

196  263  2.S35 

13  158  410 

1  14  177 

1  14  171 

235 
5i>2 
156 
126 


7,144 

6,797 

16,914 

895 

852 

1,223 

1 

2 

1 

38 

38 

13 

112 

104 

an 

B 

23 

14 

18 

46 

30 

1 
238 

11 
13 

30 

2 

13 

27 
1 

30 

935 

1 

2 

4 

1 
4 

4 

123 

8 

28 

207 

- 
MB 

n 
a 

76 

53 
96 

31 

- 

11 

107 
71 
34 


5 
35 
184 

16 
96 
14 
6 

67 
20 
21 
8S1 
34 

62 
9 

S6 
45 

31 


0 

56 

167 

5 

127 



5 

50 

1 

38 

10 

1 

8 

1 

3 

1 

47 

2 

32 

1 

42 

3 

20 

31 

117 
165 
337 
177 


79 
67 

43 
134 

61 
14 
40 
278 
51 

107 
139 
1.4."1 
197 
95 

90 

130 

I 

74 
62 

13 
66 
86 

1S3 
95 


62 

M 

74 

39 

B 

13 

206 

98 

30 

15 

144 

7S 

104 

48 

80 

"1 

77 
47 

m 

64 

15 

55 

274 

60 

97 

13S 

1,384 

213 

B 

S 
105 
BE 

82 
64 

18 

79 
154 

-J 

32 
35 
14 
108 
15 

66 
60 
27 


IB 

25 
B 

766 

55 
98 
274 

4 
370 

US 
23 
33 
C.242 
63 

44 

63 
123 
39 


3' 


17 
336 

3S1 
22 

651 

1,277 

265 

56 

S-4 

1-17 

96 
81 

3 

as 

91 

176 

tan 

32 

76 

4 

426 

8 

161 
60 
32 


5.712 

624 

1 

5 

109 

9 

11 

74 
14 
15 

4i  1 

34 
45 

144 
1 

196 

i 

11 

16 

3,197 

B 

24 
6 
. 
70 
20 


27 

23 

20 

316 

44 

7 
166 
1S3 
11 

339 
435 
648 
133 
26 

40 

198 

38 

1 
40 
59 
106 
IB 

IS 
37 
3 


599 


3 

99 

5 

19 

7S 
11 

: 

365 
21 

130 

3 
174 

61 
12 
17 
3,045 
41 

20 
2 
30 
53 
19 


25 

29 

19 

301 

31 

10 

170 

198 

11 

312 
392 
629 
132 
30 

44 
6o 
183 

4S 
43 

2 
43 
32 
70 

141 

14 

39 

1 

204 
3 

2S 
11 


13,019 
1,244 


6.723 
619 


49 
63 
12 

11 

306 

14 

16 

571 

16 

151 


6 


135 


3,062 
60 

108 

1 

94 

145 

5 

1 
S4 
40 
47 

a 

- 

10 
138 
331 

31 

311 
31S 
3,035 
179 
64 

225 
142 

91 
42 


42 

5 

15 

29 

56 

1 
41 

So 


39 
16 
30 

140 

45 

5 

70 

168 

16 

142 
138 
1,588 
93 
38 

119 

74 

- 


4 

4 

101 

43 

S3 

192 

99 

132 

70 

15 

10 

12 

6 

146 



13 

7 

7S 

37 

30 

13 

IS 

7 

6,296 

625 


35 

4 

4 
135 

9 
M 

242 

9 

7S 

a 


60 

30 

4 
10 

31 

52 


53 

60 

3 

1 
45 
24 
17 

11? 


68 

163 
15 

169 
180 

1,447 

SI 

B 

106 
68 
240 

24 


17—26023 


REPORT   OF   THE    STATE    I'.oARD   OF   HEALTH. 

TABLE  11.— Births  Classified  by  Sex  and  Race,  and 


County 

Total 

live 
births 

46,012 

4,519 

4 
122 
J  72 
76 

125 

573 

39 

94 

1,827 

120 

508 

324 

19 

6  1 

300 

71 

85 

12,378 

184 

2  3 
21 

287 

307 

86 

9 

312 

183 

156 

692 

307 

46 

622 

1,666 

124 

1,093 

1,557 

7,646 

936 

291 

507 

470 

1,463 

481 

251 

42 

327 

402 

692 

603 

87 

160 

29 

689 

33 

332 

243 

130 

Male 

i 

23,792 

2,302 
3 
Go 

240 
40 
C4 

277 
17 
50 

901 

65 

276 
164 

12 
323 
151 

33 

48 
6,418 

93 
12.') 

13 
151 
160 

45 

4 

167 

96 

78 
386 
170 

22 
321 
880 

69 
555 
814 
3,956 
460 
148 
276 
235 
724 
247 
125 

25 
174 
212 
371 
326 

42 

85 

14 
377 

19 
182 
118 

72 

Female 

i 

22.220 

2,217 

1 

57 

232 

61 
296  | 

22 

44 
926 

55 
232 
160 
7 
318 
149 

38 

37 
5,960 

91 
118 
8 
136 
141 

41 

5 

145 

87 

78 
306 
137 

24 
301 
786 

5.') 
538 
7  3 
3,690 
476 
U3 

231 

241 

739 

231 

126 

17 

153 

190 

321 

277 

45 

75 

15 

312 

14 

150 

128 

58 

White 

Negro 

Total     j| 

42,281 

4,141 

4 

122 

453 

74 

117 

549 

39 

92 

1,549 

118 

497 

286 

19 

612 

234 

70 

85 

11,398 

182 

23". 

18 

267 

299 

85 

9 

235 

181 

153 

023 

211 

45 

586 

1,318 

93 

1,062 

1,508 

7,189 

811 

278 

493 

424 

1,322 

349 

249 

42 

319 

364 

661 

591 

82 

15 -» 

29 

646 

33 

806 

197 
113 

Male 

Female 

21,791 

2,112 
3 

66 
231 

39 

59 
264 

17 

49 
752 

64 
268 
150 

12 
313 
131 

33 

48 
5,894 

91 
122 

11 
140 
162 

45 

4 

128 

95 

76 
343 
133 

21 
298 
678 

51 
541 
785 
3,720 
396 
141 
266 
205 
646 
181 
124 

25 
173 
190 
348 
319 

42 

83 

14 
346 

19 
171 

91 

63 

20,490 

2,029 
1 

.",7 
222 

35 

58 
285 

22 

43 
797 

:.i 
229 
136 
7 
299 
133 

37 

37 
5,504 

91 
113 
7 
127 
137 

40 

S 
107 

86 

77 
280 
108 

24 
288 
640 

42 
T21 
723 
3,469 
415 
137 
227 
219 
676 
168 
125 

17 
146 
174 
313 
272 

40 

72 

15 
299 

14 
135 
106 

50 

388 

40 

1 

2 

Butte              

Oolusa   

1 

13 

Humboldt    

1 
12 

Kern      „  

2 

1 

231 

1 



Lake 

Los  Angeles 

4 

Madera    _.          

1 

-Marin     .   

1 

Merced     .-.  -    - 

Modoc    

1 

Mono .  . 

Monterey 

Napa     

1 

Nevada -  .- 

Orange    . 

1 
1 

Plater  

Plumas    .  

Riverside    ..  . 

Sacramento    ..- . 

14 

9 

2 
1 

San  Benito  ...  

San   Bernardino       ..    

2 

17 

20 

1 

Ban   Diego  ..    .. 

San    Francisco    -- 

1 

San  Joaquin   

2 

S;i  nt  a    Clara       

1 

Shasta    . 

1 

Siskiyou    

8olano     

1 

8 

Sonoma       . 

2 

3 

Tehama      

1 

1 

Tulare    

1 

■>  olo 

3 

1 

'Figures  shown  for  each  county  are  tor  county  exclusive  ol  freeholders'  charter  city  ur  cities- 
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by  Sex  and  Nativity  of 

Mothers 

,  for  Counties:  1914. 

Chinese 

Japa- 

White children  with  mothers 

Born  in  California 

Bom  in  other  states 

Foreign  born 

nese 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

*           418 

2,874 

13,097 

6,710 

6,387 

16,628 

8,504 

8,124 

12,556 

6,577 

5,979 

61 

270 

1,763 

3 

59 

186 

903 

2 

31 

100 

860 
1 

28 
86 

1,224 

612 

612 

1,154 
1 

49 
56 

597 

1 

24 

29 

557 

14 
211 

10 

102 

4 
109 

25 

1 

18 

27 

53 
76 

29 
35 

24 
41 

12 
34 

6 

18 

6 

16 

9 

7 

4 
6 

5 

2 

5 

1 

2 

20 

196 

90 

106 

129 

67 

62 

224 

107 

117 

15 

55 
359 

9 
29 
174 

6 
26 

185 

16 

29 

690 

3 
13 
325 

13 
16 

365 

8 

8 

500 

5 

7 
253 

3 

2 

219 

1 

16 

247 

2 

56 

33 

23 

42 

19 

23 

20 

12 

8 

226 

123 

103 

109 

54 

55 

162 

91 

71 

1 

25 

35 

17 

18 

208 

101 

101 

43 

29 

14 

6 
136 

3 

61 

3 
75 

11 
350 

9 
181 

2 

169 

2 

126 

2 

11 

16 

71 

55 

5 

30 

89 

43 

46 

113 

55 

58 

62 

33 

29 

47 

23 

24 

20 

8 

12 

3 

2 

1 

37 

16 

21 

36 

24 

12 

12 

8 

4 

28 

717 

1,693 

885 

808 

6,501 

3,350 

3,151 

3,204 

1,659 

1,545 

47 

27 

20 

67 

30 

37 

68 

34 

34 

2 

6 

87 

41 

46 

44 

23 

21 

104 

58 

46 

1 

-1 

1 

7 

12 

135 

9 
69 

3 

06 

6 
55 

2 

30 

4 
25 

77 

41 

36 

1 

7 

109 

60 

49 

84 

45 

39 

106 

57 

49 

44 

23 

21 

36 

18 

18 

5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

73 

139 

77 

62 

42 

23 

19 

54 

28 

26 

1 

1 

87 

44 

43 

50 

27 

23 

44 

24 

20 

3 

84 

48 

36 

24 

11 

13 

45 

17 

28 

68 

133 

68 

65 

372 

202 

170 
34 

118 

73 
30 

45 

3 

62 

109 

58 

51 

79 

45 

53 

23 

1 

26 

14 

12 

10 

4 

6 

9 

3 

6 

1 

19 

99 

50 

49 

361 

177 

184 

126 

71 

55 

24 

314 

569 

280 

289 

424 

212 

212 

325 

186 

139 

4 

27 

53 

23 

30 

11 

8 

3 

29 

20 

9 

29 

196 

102 

94 

580 

293 

287 

286 

146 

140 

3 

25 

249 

136 

113 

909 

469 

440 

350 

180 

170 

196 

210 

2,722 

1,390 

1,332 

1,328 

695 

633 

3,139 

1,635 

1,504 

14 

110 

394 

189 

205 

274 

138 

136 

143 

69 

74 

1 

12 

139 

67 

72 

82 

40 

42 

57 

34 

23 

1 

11 

153 

86 

67 

81 

36 

45 

239 

144 

115 

1 

51 

176 

82 

94 

131 

61 

70 

117 

62 

55 

5 

135 

533 

263 

270 

331 

165 

166 

458 

218 

2.0 

6 

126 

147 

77 

70 

100 

51 

49 

102 

53 

49 

1 

150 

75 

75 

54 

26 

28 

43 

23 

22 

29 
134 
173 

15 
71 
86 

14 
63 

87 

6 
100 
92 

5 
52 
54 

1 

48 
38 

7 
85 
99 

5 

50 
50 

2 

35 

3 

34 

49 

1 

28 

307 

165 

142 

167 

77 

90 

187 

106 

81 

9 

165 

88 

77 

285 

154 

131 

141 

77 

61 

1 

4 

42 

26 

16 

26 

12 

14 

14 

4 

10 

3 

69 
23 

173 

38 
12 
88 

31 
11 
85 

72 

3 

367 

39 

1 

205 

33 
2 

162 

14 
3 

105 

6 
1 

53 

8 

2 

6 

37 

52 

18 

11 

7 

5 

3 

2 

10 

5 

5 

5 

21 

97 

59 

38 

126 

61 

65 

83 

51 

32 

43 

110 

46 

64 

63 

31 

32 

24 

14 

10 

16 

71 

40 

31 

81 

18 

13 

11 

5 

6 
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REPORT    OF   THE   STATE    BOARD   OF    HEALTH. 

TABLE   12. —  Births  Classified  by  Sex  and   Race,  and 


31   freeholders'  charter 

cities 

■Alameda  County 

Alameda 

Berkeley 

Oakland 
('(intra  Oosta  County 

Richmond 
Fresno   County 

Fresno  

Humboldt    County 

Eureka    

Kern  bounty 

Bakcrsfield 
Los    Angeles    County 

Alhambra 

Long  Beach 

Los    Angeles 

Pasadena 

Pomona 

Santa    Monica 
Marin  County 

San  Rafael 
Monterey   County 

Monterey 

Salinas    

Napa   County 

Napa    

Nevada   County 

Grass  Valley 
Riverside   County 

Riverside 
Sacramento   County 

Sacramento 
San  Bernardino   County 

San  Bernardino 
San  Diego  County 

San  Diego 
San    Francisco    (city    and 

county) 
San   Joaquin   County 

Stockton 
San  Luis  Obispo  County 

San  Luis  Obispo 
Santa    Barbara    County- 
Santa    Barbara 
Santa    Clara    County 

Palo   Alto 

San   Jose 
Santa  Cruz  County 

Santa  Cruz 

Watsonville 
Solano  County 

Vallejo    

Sonoma  County 

Petaluma 

Santa   Rosa 
Stanislaus    County 

Modesto    


•Figures  shown  for  each  county  arc  for  county  exclusive  of  freeholders'  charter  city  or  cities 
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White  children  with  mothers 

Born  in  California 

Born  in  other  states 

Foreign  horn 

Chinese 

nese 

Total    J 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

345 

1,485 

8,093 

4,106 

3,987 

9,828 

5,024 

4,804 

8,487 

4,349 

4,138 

2 

38 

151 

75 

76 

73 

41 

32 

105 

60 

45 

1 

49 

194 

96 

98 

82 

43 

39 

113 

58 

55 

7 

48 

288 

161 

127 

243 

127 

116 

178 

85 

93 

61 

132 

1,114 

563  i 

551 

825 

413 

412 

848 

416 

432 

22 

9 

193 

45 

110 
107 
219 
172 

66 
57 
111 
96 

44 

50 

108 

76 

55 
97 
498 
268 

30 

44 

273 

128 

25 
53 

225 
140 

192 
114 
361 
210 

109 

62 

208 

121 

83 

52 

153 

8 

89 

91 
106 
113 

45 
56 
60 

46 
50 
53 

46 
52 

288 

22 
23 

155 

24 
29 
133 

73 

78 
88 

37 
36 
49 

36 

42 

9 

11 

39 

2 

2 

38 

16 

22 

82 

41 

41 

47 

26 

21 

2 

426 

400 

199 

201 

1,307 

652 

655 

595 

300 

295 

5 

47 
1,028 

1 

21 
495 

4 

26 
533 

28 

307 

3,957 

17 

165 

2,008 

11 

142 
1,949 

11 

61 

2,213 

6 

32 
1,127 

5 

31 
460 

29 

28 

1,086 

12 
2 
4 
4 

67 
22 
39 
63 

37 
6 

18 
28 

30 
16 
21 
35 

382 

154 

107 

29 

208 
85 
62 
15 

-      174 
69 
45 
14 

119 
21 
42 
67 

54 
10 
26 
37 

65 

11 

16 

1 

30 

51 

84 

24 
44 

27 
40 

15 
26 

9 
16 

6 

10 

41 

46 

19 
23 

22 

2 

46 

23 

1 

16 

37 

18 

19 

16 

6 

10 

28 

13 

15 

2 

1 

35 

17 

18 

10 

5 

5 

10 

3 

7 

55 

59 
59 
41 
45 
50 
72 

32 
35 
29 
19 
19 
21 
41 

23 
24 
30 
22 
26 
29 
31 

14 
38 
20 
19 
205 
131 
47 

6 
17 

9 
11 
109 
57 
24 

8 
21 
11 

8 
96 
74 
23 

19 
21 
34 
13 

81 
57 
48 

6 

10 
20 
10 
40 
30 
26 

13 

1 

11 

14 

1 

3 

2 

22 
193 

41 



27 

15 

22 

8 

142 

480 

237 

243 

334             159 

175 

283 

142 

141 

23 
10 
15 

17 

122 
82 
99 

178 

63 

44 
51 
88 

59 
38 
48 
90 

466 

185 
260 
567 

240 

99 

142 

293 

226 
86 
118 

274 

222 
89 
78 

240 

103 
39 
31 

107 

119 

50 

47 

4 

133 

196 

263 

2,835 

1,451 

1,384 

1,277 

648 

629 

3,035 

1,588 

1,447 

2 

110 

156 

75 

81 

129 

59 

70 

79 

37 

42 

11 

48 

254 

122 

132 

136 

74 

62 

100 

61 

39 

12 
2 

104 
73 

56 
39 

48 
34 

39 
17 

20 
6 

19 
11 

47 
17 

29 
9 

18 

1 

8 

39 
17 

144 
91 

79 
51 

65 
40 

57 
90 

25 
57 

32 
33 

54 

88 

28 
46 

26 

6 

42 

7 

138 

390 

201 

189 

243 

138 

105 

286 

164 

122 

10 
19 

10 
192 

3 
103 

7 
89 

18 
118 

4 
56 

14 
62 

10 
228 

5 
115 

5 

1 

113 

14 

3 

110 

38 
71 

47 

21 
30 
23 

17 
41 
24 

25 
49 
22 

15 

22 
11 

10 
27 
11 

29 
28 
34 

16 
14 
18 

13 

14 

5 

16 

4 

46 

78 

39 

39 

31 

22 

9 

50 

31 

19 

1 

.             4 

87 

47 

40 

60 

37 

23 

33 

21 

12 

32 
2 
4 

193 
67 

77 

102 
36 
45 

91 
31 
32 

97 
24 
55 

57 
12 
37 

40 
12 
18 

127 
24 
41 

69 
13 
17 

58 

11 

1 

24 

10 

128 
49 

65 
30 

63 
19 

234 
63 

116 
40 

118 
23 

120 
12 

60 
10 

60 

2 
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TABLE  13.     Births  Classified  by  Sex  and   Race,  and 


City 


Total 

lire 

births 


Male 


Female 


White 


NeRro 


Indian 


32   freeholders'  charter 
rities  


'Alameda  County  

Alameda 

Berkeley    

Oakland    

Contra   Costa   County..  .. 

Richmond    

Fresno    County _ 

Fresno   

Humboldt  County 

Eureka    

T.os  Angeles  County 

Long  Beach  

Los  Angeles   

Pasadena  

Pomona    

Santa    Monica   

Marin  County  

San   Rafael  

Monterey  County 

Monterey    

Salinas    

Napa   County   

Napa    

Nevada   County  

Crass   Valley    

Riverside    County   

Riverside    

Sacramento   County  

Sacramento    

San  Bernardino  County... 

San  Bernardino  

San  Diego  County 

San  Diego  

San    Francisco    (city    and 

county)   

San  Joaquin   County 

Stockton    

San  Luis  Obispo  County.. 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Barbara  County 

Santa  Barbara  

Santa    Clara    County 

Palo   Alto   

San   Jose  

Santa    Cruz   County.. 

Santa  Cruz 

Watsonville    

Solano  County  

Vallejo    

Sonoma   County  

Petaluma     

Santa   Rosa   

Stanislaus  County  

Modesto 


28,594 

356 
414 
813 

2,937 
289 
284 

1,096 
731 
263 
245 

2,655 
473 

8,222 

635 

200 

193 

142 

101 

210 

55 

47 

72 

111 

113 

43 

323 

299 

376 

1,290 
752 
341 
456 

1,101 

7,646 
533 
403 
171 
120 
270 
206 
822 
66 
575 
111 
160 
210 
202 
200 
358 
147 
187 
464 
139 


14,740 

188 

215 

413 

1,486 

142 

135 

537 

364 

131 

145 

1,367 

241 

4,269 

333 

103 

105 

72 

53 

108 

33 

26 

33 

63 

57 

21 

166 

155 

223 

657 

377 

178 

231 

583 

3,956 

257 

203 

97 

51 

144 

91 

411 

39 

274 

59 

80 

108 

101 

111 

195 

77 

99 

253 

73 


13,854 

167 

199 

400 

1,451 

117 

149 

559 

367 

132 

100 

1,288 

232 

3,953 

302 

97 

88 

70 

48 

102 

22 

21 

39 

48 

56 

22 

157 

144 

153 

633 

375 

163 

225 

518 

3,690 

276 

200 

74 

69 

126 

115 

411 

27 

301 

52 

80 

102 

101 

89 

163 

70 

88 

211 

66 


26,654 

312 

362 

745 

2,722 

273 

276 

882 

667 

254 

243 

2,329 

451 

7,618 

619 

197 

184 

137 

98 

140 

50 

45 

71 

110 

111 

42 

318 

268 

164 

1,154 

733 

329 

445 

1,063 

7,189 
444 
367 
159 
119 
231 
193 


568 
93 
158 
98 
170 
194 
332 
147 
182 
457 
134 


13,724        12,930 


164 

189 

381 

1,378 

132 

132 

422 

330 

125 

143 

1,186 

231 

3,951 

324 

102 

100 

71 

51 

72 

31 

25 

32 

63 

55 

21 

164 

134 

97 

581 

370 

171 

224 

561 

3,720 

215 

181 

90 

51 

120 

85 

338 

38 

270 

52 

78 

51 

83 

107 

175 

77 

96 

248 

71 


148 

173 

364 

1,3)4 

141    .. 

144 

460 

337 

129 

100 

1,143 

220 

3,667 

295 

95 

84 

66 

47 


19 

20 
39 
47 
56 
21 
154 
134 
67 
573 
363 
158 
221 
502 

3,469 
229 

186 


111 

108 

354 

24 

298 

41 

80 

47 

87 

87 

157 

70 

86 

209 

63 


3 

1 
6 

37                  1 

2 

8 

_ 

5    

1                 8 

.1              2 

17    

1 

196 

4 

9 

1 

7 

i 



14 
2 

7 
1 
1 
1 
16 

20 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

["--"- 





1 



1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

♦Figures  shown   for  each  county  are  for  county  exclusive  of  freeholders'   charter 
city  or  cities. 
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by  Sex  and   Nativity  of  Mothers,  for  Cities:   1914. 

White  children  with  mothers 


239 


Born  in  California 


Born  in  other  states 


Male         Female        Total 


Male         Female 


76 
90 

145 

549 
56 
50 

105 
80 
61 
42 

184 
33 

528 
29 
18 
16 
30 
16 
40 
10 
12 
23 
20 
24 
12 
30 
19 
37 

252 
53 
41 
38 
75 

1,332 
106 


47 
47 

148 
10 

112 
14 
37 
19 
44 


10,185 
72 


784 

51 

78 

404 

286 

51 

58 

1,320 

334 

4,135 

450 

146 

116 

26 

18 

23 

14 

5 

13 

37 

18 

6 

199 

162 

47 

377 

399 

181 

259 

650 

1,328 

162 

112 

45 

37 

66 

65 

183 

22 

126 

21 

56 

23 

39 

53 

81 

30 

56 

213 

72 


5,211 

39 

58 

129 


41 

200 

125 

26 

28 

674 

171 

2,122 

235 

78 

70 

11 

12 

12 


7 

20 

9 

2 

103 

74 

28 

184 

195 

98 

116 

353 

695 
78 
60 
27 
13 
33 
28 
92 
19 
54 
11 
30 
10 
21 
33 
44 
11 
22 

115 
39 


4,974 


41 

140 

398 

2") 

37 

201 

161 

25 

30 

646 

163 

2,013 

215 

68 

46 

15 

6 

11 

6 

2 

6 

17 


19 
193 
204 

83 
143 
297 

633 
84 
52 
18 
24 
33 
37 
91 
3 
72 
10 
26 
13 
18 
20 
37 
19 
34 
98 
33 


Foreign  !>orn 


8,515 

85 

89 

177 

803 

119 

105 

293 

207 

80 

82 

630 

57 

2,349 

111 

15 

42 

57 

47 

33 

11 

10 

21 

23 

37 

8 

54 

72 

32 

293 


Male         Female 


4,455 

46 
47 
98 

406 
59 
48 

142 

111 
37 
54 

317 

33 

1,223 

60 

6 

20 

36 

22 

16 

8 

4 

11 

13 

14 

3 

26 

45 

21 

165 


76 

IU1 

42 

99 

59 

251 

121 

3,139 

1,635 

88 

49 

55 

20 

40 

25 

17 

9 

70 

39 

47 

23 

214 

99 

14 

3 

230 

116 

37 

20 

31 

17 

31 

16 

52 

27 

47 

23 

106 

52 

37 

23 

44 

31 

119 

67 

22 

10 

240 
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TABLE   14. 


Births  Classified  by  Sex,  Race,  and  Nativity  of  Mothers,  with   Per  Cents 
by   Sex,   for   Geographic    Divisions:    1915   and    1914. 


iphlc  division. 

and  ran-  or  nativity 

nf  mother 


Total 


The   Stiit,- 

Whiti  

Horn  la  California— 
Born  in  other  states- 
Foreign  bora  

isian  

Northern    California    

White   

Corn  in  California.. 
Horn  in  other  states. 

Foreign  lw>rn   

Non-Caucasian  

counties  

White    

Horn    in    California.. 

Horn  in  other  states. 

Foreipn   horn   

Non-Caucasian  

Interior  counties— 
White    

Horn    in    California.. 

Horn  in  other  states. 

Foreign  horn  

Non-Caucasian   

Central   California    

White    

Horn  :n  California.. 
Born  in  other  states. 

Foreign   horn   

Non-Caucasian  

San    Francisco    

White    

Horn    in    California.. 

Horn  in  other  states. 

Foreign  horn 

Non-Caucasian  

Other  hay  eounties. 
White  

H'irn  in  California 

Horn  in  other  states. 

Foreign  born  

Non-Caucasian  

Coast   counties  

White    

Born   in  California... 

Horn  in  other  states. 

Foreign  horn 

Non-Caucasian   

Interior  counties... 
White   

Horn  in  California... 
Horn  in  other  state-. 

Foreign  horn  

Non-Caucasian   

Southern    California 

White    

Horn  in  California—. 
Horn  in  other  states. 

Foreign  born  

Non-Caucasian  

Los    Angeles    

White    

Born  in  California... 
Born  in  other  states- 
Foreign  horn  

Non-Caucasian  


48,075 
43,874 
13,941 

ic, nil 

13,019 

4,201 

4,562 

4,328 

2,135 

1,244 

949 

234 

1,923 

1,871 

930 

441 

500 

52 

2,639 

2,457 

1,205 

8C3 

449 

182 

2.-),499 

23,092 

8,989 

6,415 

7,688 

2,407 

7,624 

7.147 

2.835 

1,277 

3,035 

477 

6,075 

5,635 

2,249 

1,503 

1,883 

440 

8,084 
2,581 

1,192 

615 

794 

443 

8,766 

7,719 

2,713 

3,030 

1 ,976 

1,047 


46,012 
42,281 
13,097 
16,628 
12,556 
3,731 

4,203 

4,001 

1,953 

1,181 

867 

202 

1,809 

1.744 

840 

420 

484 

65 

2,394 

2,257 

1,113 

761 

383 

137 

24,335 

22,087 

8,466 

6,259 

7,362 

2,248 

7,646 

7,189 

2,722 

1,328 

3,139 

457 

5,842 

5,418 

2,199 

1,478 

1,741 

424 

2,671 

2.277 

1,011 

566 

700 

394 

8,176 
7,203 
2.534 
2,887 
1,782 
973 


18,014 

17.171 

16,454 

16,193 

2,817 

2,678 

9,255 

9,188 

4,382 

4,327 

1,560 

1,281 

12,106 

12,378 

10,912 

11,398 

1,608 

1,693 

6.242 

6,501 

3,062 

3,204 

1,194 

960 

21.772      23,792 


22,583 

7,144 

8,712 

0.723 

2,189 

2,374 

2.250 

1,133 

651 

466 

124 

1,010 

979 

505 

236 

239 

31 

1,364 

1,271 

628 

416 

227 

93 

13,186 

11,939 

4,585 

3,293 

4,057 

1,247 

3,944 

3,691 

1.4.il 

648 

1,588 

253 

3,119 

2,887 

1,160 

762 

965 

232 

1  ,r.62 
1,341 
606 
310 
425 
221 

4,561 

4,020 
1,868 

1,573 
1,079 

541 
9,212 
8,394 
1,426 
4,768 
2,200 

818 
6,160 
5,620 

777 
3,197 
1,555 

631 


21,791 

6,710 

8,504 

6,577 

2,001 

2,213 

2,102 

1,037 

593 

472 

111 

958 

915 

445 

200 

270 

43 

1,255 

1,187 

592 

393 

202 

68 

12,504 

11,302 

4,274 

3,194 

3,834 

1,202 

3,956 

3,720 

1,390 

695 

1,635 

236 

2,980 

2,764 

1,120 

738 

906 

216 

1,355 

1,147 

507 

287 

353 

208 

4.213 

3,671 

1.2.".  7 

1,474 

940 

542 

9,075 

8,387 

1,399 

4,717 

2,271 


Per  cent 
male 


1914 


Pen 


21,291 

6,797 

8,202 

6,296 

2,012 

2,188 

2,078 

1,002 

593 

483 

110 

913 

892 

425 

206 

261 

21 

1,27:. 

1,186 

577 

387 

222 

89 

12,313 

11,168 

4,404 

3,122 

3,631 

1,160 

3,680 

3,456 

1,384 

629 

1,447 

224 

2,956 

2,748 

1,089 

741 

918 

208 

1,472 
1,250 
586 
295 
369 
222 

4,206 
3,699 
1,345 

1,457 

897 
506 
8,802 
8.C60 
1,391 
4,487 
2,182 
742 


20,490 

6,387 

8,124 

5,979 

1,730 

1,990 

1,899 

916 

588 

395 

91 

851 

829 

395 

220 

214 

22 

1,139 

1,070 

521 

368 

181 

69 

11,831 

10,785 

4,192 

3,065 

3,528 

1,046 

3,690 

3,469 

1,332 

633 

1.504 

221 

2,862 

2,654 

1,079 

740 

835 

208 

1,316 
1,130 
504 
279 
347 
186 

3,963 
3,532 
1,277 
1,413 
842 
431 

8,399 
7,806 
1,279 
4,471 
2,056 
593 


22,220      51.5      51.7      48.5 


6,418 

5,946 

5,960 

5.894 

5,383 

5,504 

885 

831 

808 

3,350 

3,045 

3,151 

1,659 

1,507 

1,545 

524 

563 

456 

51.5 
51.2 
51.5 
51.6 
52.1 
52.0 
52.0 
53.1 
52.3 
49.1 
53.0 
52.5 
52.3 
54.3 
53.3 
47.8 
59.6 
51.7 
51.7 
52.1 
51.8 
50.6 
51.1 
51.7 
51.7 
51.0 
51.3 
52.8 
51.8 
51.7 
51.6 
51.2 
50.7 
52.3 
53.0 
51.3 
51.2 
51.6 
50.7 
51.2 
52.7 

51.5 
51.8 
50.8 
51.2 
53.5 
49.9 
52.0 
52.1 
50.4 
51.9 
54.6 
51.7 
51.1 
51.0 
50.6 
51.5 
50.2 
52.4 

50.9 
50.7 
48.3 
51.2 
50.8 
52.8 


51.5 
51.2 
51.1 
52.4 
53.6 
52.7 
52.5 
53.1 
50.2 
54.4 
55.0 
53.0 
52.5 
53.0 
47.6 
55.8 
66.2 

52.4 
52.6 
53.2 
51.6 
52.7 
49.6 
51.4 
51.2 
50.5 
51.0 
52.1 
53.5 
51.7 
51.7 
51.1 
52.3 
52.1 
51.6 


48.5 
48.8 
48.5 
48.4 
47.9 
48.0 
48.0 
46.9 
47.7 
50.9 
47.0 
47.5 
47.7 
45.7 
46.7 
52.2 
40.4 
48.3 
48.3 
47.9 
48.2 
49.4 
48.9 
48.3 
48.3 
49.0 
48.7 
47.2 
48.2 
48.3 
48.4 
48.8 
49.3 
47.7 
47.0 


51.0      48.7 
51.0      48.8 


50.9 
49.9 
52.0 
50.9 

50.7 
50.4 
50.1 
50.7 
50.4 


48.4 
49.3 
48.8 
47.3 

48.5 
48.2 
49.2 
48.8 
46.5 
52.8  50.1 
48.0 
47.9 
49.6 
48.1 
45.4 
48.3 

48.9 


51.5 
51.0 
49.6 
51.1 
52.7 
55.7 
51.9 
51.8 
52.2 
51.3 
62.5 
53.7 
51.9 
51.7 
52.3 
51.5 


49.0 
49.4 
48.5 
49.8 
47.6 
49.1 
49.3 
51.7 
48.8 
51.8  49.2 
53.5      47.2 


49.0 
49.0 
49.1 
50.1 
48.0 
49.1 

49.3 
49.6 
49.9 
49.3 
49.6 
475 
48.S 
49.0 
50.4 
48.9 
47.3 
44.3 
48.1 
48.2 
47.8 
48.7 
47.5 
46.3 

48.1 
48.3 
47.7 
48.5 

48.2 
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■ABLE  14. — Births  Classified  by  Sex,   Race,  and   Nativity  of  Mothers,  with   Per  cents 
by    Sex,    for    Geographic    Divisions:    1915    and    1914 — Concluded. 


Other   counties   5,908 

White    5,542 

Horn  in  California.-,  1,209 

Horn  in  other  states.  3,013 

ign  born  1,320 

Non-Caucasian  366 

v'orthern      and      Central 

California    30,061 

White    27,420 

Horn  in  California...  11,124 

Horn  in  other  states.  7,659 

Foreign  born  8,637 

Non-Caucasian  2,641 

Coast  counties 18,636 

White    17,244 

Born  in  California...  7,206 

Horn  in  other  states.  3,826 

Foreign  born 6,212 

Non-Caucasian  1,412 

Interior    counties...  11,405 

White    10,176 

Horn  in  California—  3,918 

Horn  in  other  states.  3,833 

Foreign  born   2,425 

aucasian  1,229 

Metropolitan    area.  13,695 

white  12,782 

Horn   in   California. ..  5,081 

Horn  in  other  states.  2,780 

Foreign  born  4,918 

Non-Caucasian  917 

Rural  counties 16,362 

White   14,638 

Born  in  California.. -  6,040 

Horn  in  other  states.  4.S79 

Foreign  born 3,719 

Non-Caucasian  1,724 


TABLE   15. — Births  Classified   by  Sex,   Race  and   Nativity  of  Mothers,  with   Per  Cents 
by  Sex,  for  Cities  and   Rest  of  State:  1915  and  1914. 


Population  group. 

and  race  or  nativity 

of  mother 


1915 


Per  cent 
male 


Per  cent 
female 


1914         1915      1914 


California    48,075  46,012  24,772  23,792 

White    43,874  42,281  22,583  21,791 

Horn  in  California...  13,941  13.C97  7,144  6,710 

Horn  in  other  states.  16,914  16,628  8,712  8,504 

Foreign  born  13,019  12,556  6,723  6,577 

Non-Caucasian  4,201  3,731  2,189  2,001 

Freeholders-  charter  cities  28,569  28,594  14,592  14,740 

White  26,108  26,654  13,483  10,724 

Born  in   California...  8,093  7.G24  4,106  4,058 

Born  in  other  states.  9,828  10,185  5,024  5,211 

Foreign  born  8,487  8,545  4,349  4,456 

Non-Caucasian  2,161  1,940  1,109  1,016 

Etesl   of  state 19,506  17,418  10,180  9,052 

White   17,466  15,627  9,100  8,067  ! 

Born  in  California...  5,848  5,173  3,038  2,6.72 

Born  in  other  states.  7.086  6,443  3,688  3,293 

Foreign  born 4,532  4,011  2,374  2,122 

Non-Caucasian 2,040  1,791  1.C80  985  j 


23,303  !    22,220 


21,291 
6,797 
8.2C2 
6,296 
2,012 
13,977 
12,925 
3,987 
4,814 
4,138 
1,052 
9,326 
8,366 
2,810 
3,398 
2,158 
960 


20,490 
6,387 
8,124 
5,979 
1,730 
13,854 
12,930 
3,866 
4,974 
4,090 
924 

8,366 
7,560 
2,521 
3,150 
1,889 
806 


51.5      51.7 


51.5 
51.2 
51.5 
51.6 
52.1 
51.1 
51.1 
50.7 
51 .1 
51.2 
51.3 
52.2 
52.1 
51.9 
52.0 
52.4 
52.9 


51.5 
51.2 
51.1 
52.4 
53.6 
51.5 
51.5 
51.2 
51.2 
52.1 
52.4 
52.0 
51.6 
51.3 
51.1 
52.9 
55.0 


48.5 
48.5 
48.8 
48.5 
48.4 
47.9 
48.9 
48.9 
49.3 
48.9 
48.8 
48.7 
47.8 
47.9 
48.1 
48.0 
47.6 
47.1 


48.3 
48.5 
48.8 
48.9 
47.6 
46.4 
48.5 
48.5 
48.8 
48.8 
47.9 
47.6 

48.0 
48.4 
48.7 
48.9 
47.1 
45.0 
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TABLE    17. — Births  Classified  by  Number  of  Children  Born  to  Mother,    for  Cities:    1 


City 


!=•  — 


il  children  born  to  mother,  including  birth  reported 


:;i  freeholders'  char- 
ter cities   28,569 

'Alameda    County    374 

Alameda MS 

Berkeley 760 

Oakland    - 3,017 

Contra   Costa   County  879 

Richmond    328 

Fresno  county  .. 1,276 

Fresno     707 

Humboldt   county  211 

Eureka    237 

Kern   County   518 

Bakersfield    172 

!  08   Angeles  County 2,746 

Alhamhra    —  n 

Long  Beach  to 

Los    Angeles    __—  —  7, mi; 

Pasadena    602 

Pomona    203 

Santa   Monica    2<kj 

Marin  County  164 

San   Rafael  107 

Monterey  county  201 

.Monterey     !i8 

Salinas    58 

Napa    County   ._ 88 

Napa     11!) 

Nevada    County    113 

Grass   Y;illey  71 

Riverside    County    337 

Riverside  271 

Sacramento   County   —  375 

Sacramento     1,253 

San  Bernardino  County  841 

San   Bernardino  370 

San  Diego  County if. i 

San    Diego    1,018 

San  Francisco  city  and 

county)     7,021 

San   Joaquin    County...  1 77 

Stockton    554 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  203 

San   Luis  Obispo mi 

Santa  Barbara   County.  295 

Santa    Barbara    296 

Santa    Clara    <  lounty  —  1,085 

Palo    Alto   48 

San    Jose  560 

Santa    Cruz   County 106 

Santa  Cruz  151 

Watsonville 218 

Solano    County    I'll 

Vallejo    189 

Sonoma   County    50 

Petaluma   .-. 117 

Santa    Rosa .__  178 

Stanislaus    County   492 

Modesto    I  124 


11,278 

122 

178 

306 

1.174 

105 

08 

391 

294 

58 

96 

157 

56 

847 

8 

174 

3,184 

205 

77 

82 

55 

36 

65 

24 

24 

31 

47 

30 

24 

103 

87 

121 

490 

269 

131 

187 

417 

3,098 

150 

235 

53 

34 

90 

121 

3"5 

10 

193 

35 

57 

71 

68 

72 

128 

46 

66 

158 

51 


7,139      3,774 


91 

111 

203 

816 

86 

98 

294 

164 

51 

61 

139 

49 

669 

10 

120 

1,925 

177 

38 

46 

46 

30 

41 

31 

19 

19 

25 

35 

18 

81 

G7 

86 

341 

175 

90 

112 

271 

1,826 

120 

140 

48 

23 

63 

51 

256 

7 

121 

24 

33 

70 

47 

55 

102 

38 

35 

107 

27 


53 

67 

109 

443 

62 

54 

180 

97 

29 


11 

5 

14 

19 

II 

13 

52 

42 

57 

157 

123 

56 

.r6 

133 


71 
73 
43 
20 
56 
44 
172 
9 
74 
22 
17 
43 
33 


17 

17 

412 

256 

9 

7 

61 

36 

958 

517 

87 

G3 

31 

24 

26 

17 

22 

14 

18 

10 

29 

15 

2,221 

40 
45 

63 
222  j 

38 

34 
133 

48 

27 

21 

43  I 

17 

56 
7 

36 

17 

63 

•J  1 

17 

II 

10 

15 

18 

4 

5 

10 
13 


25 
36 
100 
82 
30 
51 
61 

600 
41 
34 
24 

8 
41 
25 
87 

2 
58 

4 
19 
20 
23 
13 
57 

7 

18 
51 
14 


1,218 

26 

11 

30 

118 

25 

17 

88 

35 

15 

12 

31 

8 

178 

3 

13 
325 
17 
9 
9 
7 
4 


5 
7 
9 
1 

18 
16 
18 
46 
66 
21 
37 
45 

3  8 

31 

18 

12 

9 

17 

13 

G2 

5 

36 

7 

9 

5 

7 

5 

31 

1 

13 

42 

4 


754      520 


4 

18 

7 

96 

1 

12 

185 

21 

7 

6 

9 

4 

11 

6 

3 

1 

5 

4 

5 

13 

11 

14 

41 

86 

11 

as 

29 

2(17 

10 

11 
6 
6 
6 
9 

48 
2 

20 
1 
6 
6 

15 
5 

II 
4 
2 

21 
5 


10 
4 

16 

48 
8 
7 

29 

11 
5 
4 

13 
1 

61 

1 

5 

125 

12 
3 
6 
3 


3 

1 

4 

5 

13 

9 

5 

21 

29 

12 

13 

17 

146 
12 
14 
5 
3 
6 
5 
25 
1 
22 


M 


312 

2 
3 
12 
32 
11 
8 
36 
in 
4 
5 
8 
5 
55 


206 

4 
4 
5 

21 
2 
1 

K) 
4 
2 
1 
5 
2 

37 


2    - 

2 

4 


•Figures  shown  for  each  county  are  for  county  exclusive  of  freeholders'  charter  city  or  cltie 
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III.    STATISTICS  OF  DEATHS:  1915  AND  1914. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Causes  of  Death. — Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  (heart  disease, 
ste.)  constitute  the  principal  group  of  causes  of  death  in  California, 
he  per  cent  of  total  deaths  for  this  group  being  18.6  in  1915  and  17.0 
n  1914  against  the  annual  average  of  15.9  for  1906  to  1915,  and  the 
leath  rates  per  100,000  population  being  254.0  and  231.5  as  compared 
with  the  annual  average  of  221.2  for  the  ten-year  period.  The  death 
rate  for  heart  disease,  etc..  increased  greatly  through  the  ten  years 
lorn  only  185.1  for  1906  to  254.0  for  1915. 

Tuberculosis,  however,  is  the  leading  single  cause  of  death  in  this 
state,  causing  about  one-seventh  of  all  deaths  (14.2  per  cent  for  both 
1915  and  1914  against  the  average  of  14.6  for  1906  to  1915).  The 
;ubereulosis  death  rate  per  100,000  population  was  194.5  in  1915  and 
192.5  in  1914  against  204.0  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  contrast  with  the 
greatly  increasing  death  rate  for  heart  disease,  etc.,  the  death  rate  for 
tuberculosis  decreased  appreciably  between  1906  and  1915  from  218.0 
to  194.5. 

Next  after  heart  disease,  etc..  and  tuberculosis  come  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system  (pneumonia,  etc.),  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
(meningitis,  apoplexy,  etc.),  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (diarrhea, 
'etc.),  miscellaneous  violence  (besides  suicide),  cancer,  Bright 's  disease 
and  nephritis,  and  also  epidemic  diseases. 

The  death  rates  decreased  generally  between  1906  and  1915.  though 
varying  somewhat  in  the  period,  for  diseases  of  the  respiratory,  nervous 
and  digestive  systems. 

While  death  rates  for  miscellaneous  violence  remained  nearly  the 
same  through  the  ten  years,  the  death  rates  for  suicide  increased  much 
since  1906,  the  former  high  rate  for  1908  being  surpassed  greatly  by 
that  for  1915. 

There  were  marked  increases  between  1906  and  1915  in  the  death  rates 
'for  both  cancer  and  Bright 's  disease,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  were 
notable  decreases  during  the  decade  in  the  death  rates  for  various 
epidemic  diseases. 

Typhoid  fever  shows  the  most  notable  reduction  in  mortality.  The 
deaths  were  successively  as  follows:  657  (1906),  558,  540,  461.  477.  444. 
454,  436,  376,  and  276  (1915).  Similarly,  the  death  rates  decreased 
continuously  between  1906  and  1915  thus:  32.3,  26.3.  24.4.  20.0,  19.9, 
17.8.  17.6,  16.3,  13.6  and  9.7. 

The  steadily  decreasing  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  made  diphtheria 
the  leading  epidemic  disease  in  1915,  when  deaths  from  diphtheria  Mere 
exceptionally  numerous. 

Other  notable  epidemic  diseases  present  in  1915  and  1914  were: 
Whooping  cough,  measles,  influenza,  malarial  fever,  and  scarlet  fever. 
Smallpox  caused  three  deaths  in  1915  against  one  in  1914,  while  plague 
caused  a  single  death  in  1915  but  none  the  year  before. 

Geographic  Divisions. — Analysis  of  causes  of  death  in  different  locali- 
ties reveals  marked  contrasts  between  the  several  geographic  divisions 
in  the  relative  prevalence  of  various  diseases. 
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In  the  coast  counties  of  both  northern  and  central  California,  as  well 
as  m  southern  California  outside  Los  Angeles,  relatively  high  propor- 
tions of  all  deaths  arc  due  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  the  explana- 
tion being  the  presence  of  state  hospitals  in  these  three  geographic 
divisions. 

The  interior  counties  of  northern  California  show  high  proportions 
for  miscellaneous  deaths  from  violence,  as  drowning,  railroad  injuries, 
other  accidents,  etc. 

In  the  interior  counties  of  both  northern  and  central  California,  and 
also  in  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  other  than  Los  Angeles,  the 
proportions  are  relatively  high  for  typhoid  fever. 

Each  year  large  proportions  of  all  deaths  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
other  bay  counties  were  from  heart  disease,  etc.,  as  well  as  from  pneu- 
monia, while  the  metropolis  leads  especially  also  in  the  proportion  of 
suicides  among  all  decedents. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  was  very  high,  indeed, 
each  year  in  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  in  the  other  counties  of  southern 
California,  because  of  the  heavy  mortality  among  recent  arrivals  from 
eastern  states. 

Contrast  between  mortality  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  in  the  rural 
counties  north  of  Tehachapi  shows  that  the  urban  territory  excels  in 
deaths  from  heart  disease.  Bright 's  disease,  cancer,  pneumonia,  digestive 
ailments  (except  diarrhea),  and  suicide,  as  well  as  from  diphtheria  and 
croup,  while  the  country  districts  excel  in  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  infantile  diarrhea,  accidental  violence  and  "old  a° 
as  well  as  typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever,  and  scarlet  fever. 

Much  the  same  contrast  appears  between  mortality  in  chartered  cities 
as  a  class  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  deaths  from 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years)  being  notably  lass  within  cities 
than  outside  them. 

Analysis  of  mortality  by  months  in  the  past  five  years  indicates  that 
the  daily  average  number  of  deaths  decreases  generally  from  January 
to  August  while  increasing  regularly  from  September  to  December. 

Tuberculosis. — The  "great  white  plague"  caused  5,551  deaths  in 
1915  and  5,320  in  1914,  the  per  cent  being  14.2  each  year  against  the 
average  of  14.6  for  1906  to  1915.  The  average  per  cent  of  total  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  the  ten  years  last  past  was  no  less  than  18.8  for 
southern  California  against  only  12.6  for  northern  and  central  Cali- 
fornia together. 

Among  cities,  the  annual  average  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  deaths  in 
the  past  five  years  was  highest  for  San  Bernardino,  Bakersfield,  River- 
side, Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Grass  Valley,  San  Diego,  and  Stockton, 
all  except  Grass  Valley,  with  many  miners,  and  Stockton,  with  a  state 
hospital,  being  in  or  near  southern  California.  The  per  cent  was 
relatively  low  for  Palo  Alto,  Pomona,  Santa  Monica,  Long  Beach, 
Berkeley,  Alhambra.  Richmond.  Santa  Cruz.  Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa, 
Vallejo,  Alameda,  Modesto,  Napa,  Salinas,  and  Oakland,  all  these  cities 
except  Pomona,  Santa  Monica,  Long  Beach,  and  Alhambra  being  north 
of  Tehachapi. 

Classification  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  by  length  of  residence 
shows  that  north  of  Tehachapi  many  native  Californians  and  old-time 
residents  succumb  to  this  disease.     The  annual  average  per  cent  of 
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native  Californians  among  tuberculosis  victims  in  1906  to  1915  was 
38.1  for  northern  and  central  California,  together  against  only  15.4 
for  southern  California,  being  28.7  for  the  entire  state.  Similarly, 
the  average  per  cent  who  had  lived  here  at  least  ten  years  was  29.9 
for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi  as  compared  with  only  20.5  for 
that  to  the  south,  being  26.0  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

South  of  Tehachapi,  on  the  other  hand,  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
occur  largely  among  newly  arrived  consumptives.  The  annual  average 
per  cent  of  tuberculosis  victims  who  had  lived  in  the  state  less  than 
ten  years  was  as  great  as  55.5  for  southern  California  against  merely 
IS. 4  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi  and  33.8  for  the  whole 
state.  Moreover,  the  length  of  residence  in  California  was  less  than 
B  year  for  an  average  of  17.0  per  cent  of  the  tuberculosis  victims  south 
jiof  Tehachapi,  the  corresponding  per  cent  for  the  entire  state  ,.,eing 
only  9.2.  In  fact,  of  all  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, an  average  of  2.0  per  cent  had  been  in  the  state  less  than  a 
month,  6.4  per  cent  less  than  three  months,  and  altogether  11.2  per 
cent  less  than  half  a  year. 

Among  tuberculosis  victims  in  cities,  the  average  per  cents  for  resi- 
dents of  less  than  ten  years'  standing  in  1911  to  1915  were  as  follows: 
1  Pasadena,  64.4 ;  San  Diego,  58.9 ;  Los  Angeles,  55.7 ;  Eiverside,  55.0 ; 
and  San  Bernardino,  52.4.  Moreover,  the  average  per  cents  for  residents 
of  less  than  a  single  year's  standing  were  thus:  San  Diego,  20.2;  Pasa- 
dena, 18.1 ;  San  Bernardino,  15.3 ;  Riverside,  15.2 ;  and  Los  Angeles,  13.3. 

Data  for  1915  and  1914  on  length  of  residence  for  all  causes  of  death 
I  show  that  in  southern  California,  where  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth 
of  all  deaths  are  due  to  tuberculosis,  the  proportion  for  this  disease 
is  fully  one-fourth  among  all  decedents  who  had  lived  in  the  state 
less  than  a  year  and  over  one-fifth  among  those  who  had  been  here 
only  one  to  nine  years. 

Figures  for  1911  to  1915  indicate  that  the  months  of  greatest  mor- 
tality from  tuberculosis  for  California  as  a  whole  are  February,  March, 
April  and  May,  while  deaths  from  this  disease  are  relatively  least 
numerous  in  August,  September,  October  and  November. 

In  short,  the  death  rate  of  California  is  evidently  swollen  consid- 
erably by  deaths  occurring  here  from  disease  contracted  elsewhere,  for 
where  tuberculosis  is  most  prevalent  a  large  proportion  of  the  victims 
are  residents  of  very  short  standing.  Moreover,  infection  from  these 
newly  arrived  consumptives  accounts  for  some  of  the  deaths  among 
native  Californians  and  old-time  residents. 

Sex.— Of  39,026  decedents  in  1915,  the  males  were  23,871  and  the 
females  15,155,  while  among  the  37,537  in  1914  the  males  were  23,038 
and  the  females  14,499.  The  per  cent  male  was  61.2  in  1915  and 
lil  .4  in  1914  against  the  average  of  62.0  for  1906  to  1915,  the  pro- 
portion of  males  among  decedents  having  decreased  somewhat  since 
1906,  especially  in  the  most  recent  years.  In  both  1915  and  1914  the 
per  cent  male  was  highest  for  northern  California  and  next  for  central 
California. 

The  per  cents  male  were  above  the  general  average  for  deaths  from 
suicide,  other  violence,  typhoid  fever,  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Bright 's 
disease,    and   heart   disease,    etc.      The    female    decedents    exceeded    or 
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nearly  equalled  the  males  each  year  only  for  whooping  rough,  cance 
diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  influenza. 

Race. — In  1915  the  wliito  decedents  numbered  36,890;  the  CI 
751;  the  Japanese,  663;  the  negroes,  583;  and  the  Indians,  139.  Tl 
figures  for  1914  were:  White.  35,513;  Chinese,  # I -"> T ;  Japanes< 
negro,  569;  and  Indian.  170.  The  per  cent  white  was  94.5  in  1915  an 
!»4.ii  in  1!>14.  or  about  the  same  as  the  average  of  !i4.»i  for  the  last  te 
years,  the  proportion  of  Caucasians  among  decedents  having  varie 
only  slightly  since  1906.  In  both  1915  and  l!»14  the  per  cenl  whil 
was  highest  for  southern  California. 

The  per  cents  white  were  very   high   indeed   for  deaths   from  dipl 
theria,  cancer,  diseases  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems, 
l''-vei\  measles,  and  Bright's  disease. 

The  proportions  of  Caucasians  among  all  decedents  was  low  eac 
year  for  typhoid  fever,  which  causes  many  deaths  of  Japanese,  and  fc 
tuberculosis,  which  kills  many  Chinese  and  negroes. 

Nativity. — Of  the  white  decedents  in  1915  and  1914  those  horn  i 
other  states  were  14,905  and  13.952;  the  foreign  born  were  11. Till  an 
11.177;  those  born  in  California  were  9.235  and  9.412;  and  the  nativit 
was  unknown  for  989  and  972.  The  per  cent  distribution  of  whit 
decedents  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  was:  Other  states,  40.4  an 
39.3;  foreign  countries,  31.9  and  31.5;  California,  25.0  and  26.5;  an 
unknown.  2.7  each  year.  For  1906  to  1915,  moreover,  the  annus 
average  per  cents  were:  Other  American,  37.7;  foreign,  31.8 
fornian,  27.3;  and  unknown,  3.2. 

Between  1!M)6  and  1915  the  proportion  of  other  Americans  anion 
white  decedents  increased  considerably,  the  proportion  foreign  hor 
remained  quite  stationary,  and  the  proportion  of  native  California 
decreased  somewhat. 

The  proportion  born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  is  very  high  fo 
southern  California,  especially  Los  Angeles.  The  proportion  foreig 
born  is  notably  great  only  for  central  California,  especially  for  Sat 
Francisco  and  the  other  hay  counties.  The  proportion  of  native  Cali 
fornians  among  decedents  was  greatest  each  year  in  central  California 
and  next  in  northern  California. 

The  proportion  of  native  Californians  is  especially  great  for  death 
from  early  infancy,  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  whooping  cough,  measles 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  meningitis,  tuberculosis  other  than  pulmonary 
typhoid  fever,  malarial  fever,  pneumonia,  and  childbirth. 

The  per  cents  born  in  other  states  were  above  the  general  av 
for  deaths  from  influenza,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  other  thai 
meningitis,  cancer,  Bright's  disease,  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  diarrhea  (two  years  and  oven  ami  othe 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  and  general  diseases  other  than  tuber 
(miosis  and  cancer    (t.  e.  diabetes,  alcoholism.  e1 

The  proportions  foreign  born   were  above  the   general   averay 
deaths  from    heart    disease,   etc.,   cancel-.    Bright's  disease,  suicide   am 
Other    violence,    childbirth,    and    diseases   of    the    respiratory,    nervoui 
and    digestive    systems    except    pneumonia,    meningitis    and    diarrhea 
respectively. 
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I  Age  Periods-  The  deaths  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  were  dis- 
ributed  bv  age  periods  as   follows:  Under  1  year,  3,570  and  3,964; 

to  4  rears.  1.510  and  1.628;  5  to  14  years,  1,089  and  1,081;  15  to  24 
ears,  2,144  and  2,125;  25  to  34  years,  3,759  and  3,770;  35  to  44  years, 
,265  to  4.24!);  45  to  54  years,  4.777  and  4.579;  55  to  64  years,  5,471 
Ind  5,019;  and  C^  years  and  over,  12.441  and  11,122. 

The  corresponding  per  cents  for  1915  and  1914  were:  Under  1  year, 
'2  and  10.6;  1  to  4  years.  3.9  and  4.3;  5  to  14  years,  2.8  and  2.9; 
15  to  24  years,  5.5  and  5.7 ;  25  to  34  years,  9.6  and  10.0 ;  35  to  44  years, 
0.9  and  11.3;  45  to  54  years,  12.2  each  year;  55  to  64  years,  14.0  and 
3.4;  and  65  years  and  over,  31.9  and  29.6.  Moreover,  the  annual 
verage  per  cent   distribution    for  1911  to  1915  was:  Under  1,   10.4; 

to  1.  4.2;  5  to  14,  2.8;  15  to  24,  5.9;  25  to  34,  9.9;  35  to  44,  11.2; 
5  to  54.  12.1  ;  55  to  64,  13.3;  65  years  and  over,  30.2. 

Comparison  of  per  cents  by  five  age  periods  since  1906  and  by  nine 
ince  1911  shows  that  there  have  been  marked  decreases  in  the  pro- 
>ortion  of  deaths  occurring  in  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and  successive 
•reductive  ages  to  44,  that  the  proportion  is  stationary  for  deaths  at 
5  to  54  years,  and  that  there  have  been  notable  increases  in  the  pro- 
>ortion  of  total  deaths  at  55  to  64  years  and  at  65  years  and  over. 

Ian  Age. — The  median  age  of  California  decedents,  half  being 
rounger  and  half  older,  was  51.8  years  in  1915  against  49.6  in  1914, 

9.4  in  1913,  49.2  in  1912,  and  48.8  in  1911.  Every  year  Calif ornians 
ive  longer,  the  median  age  at  death  having  advanced  three  years 
•etween  1911  and  1915.  The  advance  was  particularly  great  from  1914 
o  1915  and  appeared  for  every  geographic  division  in  the  state  and  for 
bout  all  of  the  leading  causes  of  death. 

In  both  1915  and  1914  the  median  age  was  highest  by  far  for  northern 
'alifornia,  56.3  and  55.8,  and  was  slightly  higher  for  central  California, 
d.4  and  49.4,  than  for  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi,  51.2  and  47.8. 

The  median  ages  were  50. 3^  and  48.3  for  San  Francisco  and  50.1  and 

6.5  for  Los  Angeles  City  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively. 

Each  year  the  median  age  was  notably  low  for  typhoid  fever,  28.6 
md  28.7;  tuberculosis,  34.9  and  34.7;  miscellaneous  violance,  37.5  and 
:6.6;  suicide,  44.3  and  41.8;  as  well  as  digestive  ailments  including 
liarrhea,  37.9  and  36.4. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  median  ages  in  1915  and  1914  were  relatively 
•igh  for  other  causes  as  follows:  Respiratory  system  (pneumonia,  etc.), 
•5.9  and  47.6;  cancer,  61.3  and  60.4;  nervous  system  (apoplexy,  etc.), 
d.9  and  61.4;  Bright \s  disease,  63.0  and  62.3;  and  circulatory  system 

heart  disease,  etc.),  68.0  and  and  67.0. 

The  median  age  was  practically  the  same  for  each  sex  in  1915, 
hough  considerably  higher  for  men  than  for  women  in  1914. 

Marital  Condition  of  Dccedi  nts. — Exclusive  of  children  under  15,  the 

cation  of  male  decedents  totaling  20,394  and  19,315  in  1915  and 

!>14  was:  Single,  6,408  and  6,082,  married,  9,275  and  8,750;  widowed, 

!,049  and  2,800;  divorced.  376  and  347;  and  unknown,  1,286  and  1,336. 

The  marital  condition  of  females  aged  15  and  over  totaling  12,463  and 

1,549  was:  Single  1,492  and  1,375;  married,  5,824  and  5,627 ;  widowed, 

'  and  4,255;  divorced,  172  and  154;  and  unknown,  103  and  138. 
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The  annual  average  per  cents  for  1913  to  1915  were:  Single-  mal* 
31.8,  but  females,  12.1;  married  males.  45.0  and  females.  47.8;  w  i 
owed  males.  14. s.  bu1  females,  37.7;  divorced — males.  1.7  and  femali 
1.3 ;  and  unknown  males,  6.7,  but  females.  1.1.  Male  decedents  excJ 
in  the  per  cent  single,  and  females  in  the  pec  cent  widowed,  the  p>- 
portion  married  being  about  the  same  for  each  sex. 

Among  men  the  per  cenl  single  was  much  greater,  and  the  per  <■<  i 
married  much  less,  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehaehapi  than  for  tit 
to  the  south,  somewhat  similar  contrasts  appearing  among  women  huti 
only  slight  degree.  Southern  California  excels  in  the  proportion  f 
widowers  and  northern  and  central  California  in  the  proportion  £ 
widows  among  decedents. 

The  per  cents  single,  among  both  men  and  women,  were  above  geneil 
averages  for  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  suicide  and  otrr 
violence. 

The  proportion  married  was  high  among  men  for  cancer,  nerv<  i 
diseases,  Bright's  disease,  digestive  ailments,  heart  disease,  etc..  al 
among  women  for  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  suicide,  miscellaneos 
causes,  cancer,  digestive  ailments,  and  Bright's  disease. 

In  general,  the  per  cents  for  both  widowers  and  widows  were  parti) 
larly  great  for  heart  disease,  etc.,  Bright's  disease,  nervous  diseases,  a:l 
respiratory  troubles. 

Occupations  and  Causes  of  Death. — Of  the  decedents  aged  15  yea? 
and  over  for  whom  occupations  were  reported,  totaling  18,778  in  195 
and  17,859  in  1914.  the  males  numbered  17,600  and  16,673,  while  t^ 
females  were  only  1,178  and  1,186,  the  per  cents  male  being  93.7  ail 
93.4  and  female  merely  6.3  and  6.6. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were  notably  high  amor 
men  in  the  following  .specific  occupations :  Butchers,  plumbers,  sailoi. 
clerks,  machinists,  common  laborers,  farmers  and  brick  masons.  T' 
proportions  were  also  high  for  nurses  among  women  workers. 

Tuberculosis  caused  relatively  more  deaths  among  both  men  at 
women  workers  than  among  men  without  occupation  or  women  wi 
only  home  duties.  The  per  cents  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  pa 
ticularly  high  for  the  following  occupations  of  men :  Barbers,  waitei 
clerks,  engineers  and  surveyors,  tailors,  plumbers,  musicians,  commc 
laborers,  architects,  draymen,  iron  and  steel  workers,  saloon  keepei 
miners,  cabinet  makers,  printers,  and  stationary  engineers.  The  pr 
portions  were  also  relatively  high  for  clerks  among  women  wage  earnei 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  we 
very  low  indeed  for  policemen,  clergymen,  lawyers,  bankers,  farmei 
stock'  raisers,  merchants,  physicians,  hotel  keepers,  florists,  lumberme 
soldiers,  and  blacksmiths. 

Miscellaneous  violence,  like  tuberculosis,  caused  relatively  more  deal! 
among  both  men  and  women  reporting  gainful  occupations  than  amor 
those  without  wage-earning  employments.  The  per  cents  of  deaths  fro 
accidents  were  especially  high  among  men  in  the  following  occupation; 
Lumbermen,  railroad  employees,  hucksters,  sailors,  draymen,  policemet 
common  laborers,  soldiers,  stationary  engineers,  machinists,  engineei 
and  surveyors,  and  miners.  However,  the  proportions  of  deaths  froi 
-violence    were    remarkably   small    among  clergymen,   lawyers,   printer 
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nkers,  architects,  brick  masons,  butchers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  mer- 
iants,  clerks,  barbers,  saloon  keepers,  and  musicians. 
The  statistics  show  varying  relations  between  occupations  and  causes 
deaths  for  persons  in  different  specific  occupations  dying  from  cancer, 
seases  of  the  circulatory  system,  Bright 's  disease,  diseases  of  the 
urvous,  respiratory  and  digestive  systems,  and  from  suicide. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

The  State. — Table  1,  on  pages  252-253,  gives  the  number  of  deaths 
California  from  certain  principal  causes,  as  well  as  the  proportion 

>r  1,000  total  deaths  and  also  the  death  rate  per  100,000  estimated 

idyear  population,  for  each  year  in  the  ten-year  period  just  ended. 

he  table  also  presents  annual  average  proportions  and  rates  for  the 

n  years,  1906  to  1915. 


•J. 'J 
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Table  1  shows  that  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  heart  dis 
etc.,  constitute  the  principal  group  of  causes  of  death  in  California. 
Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  caused  18.6  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in 
1915  and  17.0  per  cent  in  1914,  against  the  annual  average  of  15.9 
for  1906  to  1915.  The  death  rates  per  100,000  population  for  this 
class  of  diseases  were  254.0  and  231.5  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively, 
as  compared  with  the  annual  average  of  221.2  for  the  whole  ten-year 
period.  In  fact,  the  death  rate  for  heart  disease,  etc.,  increased  greatlv 
through  the  ten  years  thus:  185.1   (1906),  205.2,  204.9,  215.3,  212.2, 

221.7,  247.2,  235.1,  231.5,  and  254.0  (1915). 

Tuberculosis,  however,  is  the  leading  single  cause  of  death  in  (  ali- 
fornia.  Each  year  about  one-seventh  of  all  deaths  in  the  state  were 
due  to  this  disease,  the  per  cent  being  14.2  for  both  1915  and  1914 
against  the  average  of  14.6  for  1906  to  1915.  In  1915,  12.2  per  cent 
of  all  deaths  were  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  2.0  per  cent  from 
tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  while  for  1914  the  corresponding  figures 
were  12.1  and  2.1.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  for  all  forms 
of  tuberculosis  was  194.5  in  1915  and  192.5  in  1914,  against  the  average 
of  204.0  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  contrast  with  the  great  increase  in 
death  rates  for  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  between  1906  and 
1915,  there  was  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the  death  rates  for  tubercu- 
losis of  all  forms  during  the  same  period  as  follows:  218 "0   (1906), 

216.8,  206.1,  202.6,  203.3,  205.5,  198.8,  202.2,  192.5,  and  194.5  (1915). 
Next  after  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  and  various  forms  of 

tuberculosis  taken  together  come  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system, 
pneumonia,  etc.  Diseases  of  this  class  caused  9.7  per  cent  of  all  deaths 
in  1915  and  9.2  per  cent  in  1914,  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
10.2  per  cent  for  1906  to  1915.  Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 
caused  7.8  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1915  and  7.1  per  cent  in  1914,  while 
other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  caused  1.9  and  2.1  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  for  all  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system  was  132.8  in  1915  and  125.4  in  1914  against 
the  average  of  142.3  for  1906  to  1915.  The  death  rate  for  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system  decreased  in  the  main,  while  varying  somewhat 
irregularly  in  the  ten  years  thus:  156.6  (1906),  168.8,  148.2,  126.7, 
134.0,  139.6,  148.9,  142.5,  125.4,  and  132.8  (1915). 

For  meningitis  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  1915 
and  1914,  respectively,  the  per  cents  of  deaths  were  8.8  and  9.5  against 
the  ten-year  average  of  9.4,  meningitis  causing  0.7  per  cent  of  all 
deaths  in  1915  and  0.9  per  cent  in  1914  against  the  average  of  1.3  per 
cent.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  for  all  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  was  120.0  in  1915  and  129.2  in  1914,  against  the 
average  of  130.7  for  the  ten-year  period.  The  successive  death  rates 
were  as  follows  from  1906  to  1915:  135.8,  144.0,  135.1,  124.8,  125.2, 
127.7,  126.6,  139.2,  129.2,  and  120.0. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (diarrhea  and  enteritis,  etc.)  caused 
8.1  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1915  and  8.5  per  cent  in  1914  against  the 
ten-year  average  of  9.0.  The  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  among 
children  under  two  years  of  age  were  2.0  per  .cent  of  the  total  deaths 
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all  ages  in  1915  and  2.4  per  ••cut  in  1914  against  the  average  of  2.9 
•r  cent.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  for  diarrhea  and 
lier  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  was  110.6  in  1915  and  114.8  in 
)14  against  the  average  of  125.2  for  the  whole  decade.  Between  1906 
id  1914  the  death  rates  for  all  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  were 
iccessively  as  follows:  131.6,  130.5,  126.9,  122.8,  122.8  again,  124.1, 
J1.6,  136.0,  114.8,  and  110.6. 

.Miscellaneous  violence  exclusive  of  suicide  was  the  cause  for  8.0  per 

•nt  of  all  deaths  in  1915  and  8.2  per  cent  in  1914,  against  the  ten-year 

,erage  of  8.0   (exclusive  of  0.3  for  deaths  from  earthquake  and  fire 

i  1906).     The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  for  miscellaneous 

iolence  (drowning,  automobile  accidents,  railroad  injuries,  etc.)   was 

|08.9  in  1915  and  111.3  in  1914  against  the  annual  average  of  112.4  tor 

le  ten-year  period.     The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  of  36.9 

>r  earthquake  and  fire  in  1906  represents  an  additional  average  of  3.7 

jr  the  whole  decade.    Exclusive  of  deaths  from  this  exceptional  cause 

11  in  a  single  year,  the  death  rates  per  100,000  population  ranged  as 

dlows  for  miscellaneous  violence:  105.7    (1906),  127.6,  115.9,  111.1, 

03.7,  107.9,  114.4,  117.3,  111.3,  and  108.9  (1915). 

Suicide  was  the  cause  for  2.7  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1915  and  2.4 

er  cent  in  1914,  against  the  ten-year  average  of  2.2,  while  the  death 

ates  per  100,000  population  were  36.3  and  33.0,  against  the  average  of 

0.9.     A   growing  tendency   toward   self-destruction   is   indicated   by 

he  successive  death  rates  per  100,000  population  for  suicide  from  1906 

o  1915,  as  follows:  24.6,  28.6,  34.2,  30.4,  29.5,  30.2,  31.1,  31.3,  33.0, 

j.nd  36.3.     The  former  high  death  rate  of  34.2  for  suicides  in  1908  is 

urpassed  greatly  by  the  suicide  death  rate  of  36.3  for  1915. 

Cancers  of  various  kinds  caused  7.1  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  1915 
nd  7.2  per  cent  in  1914,  against  the  ten-year  average  of  6.1,  while  the 
leath  rates  per  100,000  population  were  97.2  and  97.3  against  the 
verage  of  85.6.  The  death  rate  for  cancer  increased  greatly  between 
906  and  1915  thus:  73.8,  74.8,  78.4,  84.3,  82.8,  81.5,  89.4,  96.0,  97.3, 
nd  97.2. 
Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis  caused  6.9  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in 
915  and  6.5  per  cent  in  1914  against  the  ten-year  average  of  6.1,  while 
he  death  rates  per  100,000  population  were  94.0  and  88.5  against  the 
iverage  of  85.5.  Corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  death  rate  for 
•.ancer  there  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in  the  death  rate  for  Bright 's 
lisease  and  nephritis  as  follows:  79.7  (1906),  84.1,  81.1,  80.6,  84.9,  87.8, 
J4.7,  89.5,88.5,  and  94.0  (1915). 

In  contrast  with  the  marked  increases  in  death  rates  for  both  cancer 
md  Bright 's  disease,  there  were  notable  decreases  in  death  rates  for 
various  epidemic  diseases,  between  1906  and  1915,  these  decreases  being 
shown  both  for  all  epidemic  diseases  taken  together  and  for  a  group 
)f  the  principal  epidemic  diseases  specially  selected.  For  all  epidemic 
liseases  together  (including  even  influenza,  plague,  and  sundry  minor 
epidemic  diseases)  the  annual  average  rate  for  1906  to  1915  was  64.1 
mi  I  the  successive  yearly  rates  were  as  follows:  86.7,  83.1,  73.5,  62.0, 
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69.5,  55.5,  55.0,  55.6,  55.5,  and  43.5.     For  ;i  special  selected  group  of  the 
principal   epidemic    diseases    (including   only    typhoid   fever,    malarial 
fever,  smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough  and  diphtli 
and  croup)  the  average  annual  rate  for  the  ten-year  period  was  51.7 
and  the  yearly  rates  ranged  successively  thus:  68.5  (1906).  68. 2.  i 

53.6,  57.8,  43.6,  42.2,  40.6,  45.7,  and  33.1*  (1915  I . 

Typhoid  fever  has  heen  hy  far  the  most  fatal  of  the  epidemic  diseases 
in  California,  though  surpassed  hy  diphtheria  in  total  deaths  for  1915 
alone.  However,  the  death  total  for  typhoid  fever  decreased  quite 
steadily  throughouj  the  ten  vears  last  past  as  follows:  657  ■  19i 
540,  461,  477.  444.  454,  436,  376,  and  276  (1915).  The  per  cenl  of 
total  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  averaging  1.4  (14.1  per  1,0001  for  the 
ten  vears,  ranged  downward  continuouslv  between  1906  and  1915  thus: 
2.2/1.8,  1.7.  1.5,  1.5  again.  1.3,  1.2,  1.1,  1.0,  and  0.7.  Similarly,  the 
death  rate  per  100. dim)  population,  averaging  19.8  for  the  whole  decade, 
was  less  each  succeeding  vear  as  follows:  32.3  (1900),  26.3.  24.4,  20.0, 
19.9,  17.8,  17.6,  16.3.  13.6",  and  9.7  (1915).  In  the  ten-year  period  the 
death  total  for  typhoid  fever  fell  from  657  in  1900  to  only  27ii  in 
1915,  a  drop  of  381  or  58.0  per  cent  or  almost  three-fifths.  The  typhoid 
fever  death  total  last  year  was  thus  only  about  two-fifths  of  the  total 
ten  years  before.  With  deaths  from  other  causes  increasing,  the  per 
cent  of  total  deaths  due  to  typhoid  fever  fell  between  1906'  and  1915 
from  2.2  to  0.7  (or  from  22.4  to  7.1  per  1.000),  so  that  the  proportion 
for  1915  was  only  one-third  of  that  for  1906.  Moreover,  with  total 
population  increasing  even  faster  than  total  deaths,  the  death  rate  for 
typhoid  fever  per  100,000  inhabitants  fell  from  32.3  in  1906  to  only 
9.7  for  1915.  The  typhoid  fever  death  rate  last  year  was  thus  only 
about  one-fourth  as  great  as  the  corresponding  rate  ten  years  previously. 

For  diphtheria  and  croup  the  death  totals  ranged  irregularlv  bel 
1906  and  1915  as  follows:  244,  380,  391,  248,  218,  167,  158,*  186,  JUS. 
and  310.     The  death  rates  per  100,000  population  for  diphtheria  and 
croup,  averaging  10.8  for  the  ten-3-ear  period,  likewise  varied  greatly 
thus:  12.0  (1906),  17.9,  17.6.  10.8,  9.1,  6.7,  6.1,  7.0.  9.7.  and  10.9  1  1915). 

The  death  totals  for  whooping  couch  ranged  up  and  down  in  the  ten 
years  thus:  122  (1906),  173.  149.  217,  307.' 177.  193.  128.  306.  and  124 
(1915).  The  whooping  cough  death  rates,  averaging  1.8  for  the  whole 
decade,  also  varied  considerably  as  follows  from  1906  to  1915:  6.0,  8.1, 
6.7,  9.4,  12.8,  7.1,  7.5,  4.8,  11.1,' and  4.3. 

The  deaths  from  measles  varied  somewhat,  though  within  a  narrow 
range  as  follows:  169  (1906),  189,  101,  119.  1!)!).  84,  134,  154,  153,  and 
L32  (1915).    The  death  rates  for  measles,  averaging  6.0  for  the  ten-year 
period,  were  as  follows  in  succeeding  vears  from  1906  to  1915:  8.3, 
4.6.  5.2,  8.3,  3.4,  5.2,  5.8,  5.5.  and  4.6. 

The  deaths  from  malarial  fever  decreased  greatly  between   1906  and 
1915  thus:  111,  70,  80,  112,  113,  121,  101,  77.  70.  and  45.     The  death 
rates  for  malarial   fever,  averaging  3.8  for  the  whole  decade,  likewise 
declined  sharply  as  follows:  7y7  1  1906),  3.3,  3.6,  4.9,  4.7,  4.9.  3.9 
2.5,  and  1.6  (1915). 
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The  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  ranged  as  follows  within  aarrow 
imits:  52  (1906),  72,  104,  69,  69  again,  81,  34,  85,  (J(»,  and  53  (1915). 
Tin'  death  rates  for  scarlet  fever,  averaging  3.0  for  the  whole  period, 
Acre  as  follows  in  successive  years  between  1  !K)6  and  1915:  2.6,  3.4,  4.7, 
10,  2.9,  3.3,  1.3,  3.2,  3.3,  and  1.9. 

In  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  the  deaths  from  influenza  totaled  181 
and  138  as  compared  with  220  for  1913  and  146  for  1912,  the  totals 
having  been  even  less  for  all  earlier  years  except  only  1906  (196). 
The  annual  average  death  rate  for  influenza  in  1906  to  1915  was  5.7 
per  100,000  population,  the  rate  being  6.3  for  1915  and  5.0  for  1914, 
as  compared  with  8.2  for  1913  and  5.6  for  1912,  and  the  maximum 
rate  in  any  year  having  been  that  of  9.6  for  1906. 

There  were  three  deaths  from  smallpox  in  1915  and  a  lone  one  in 
1914  in  contrast  with  15  in  1913  and  16  in  1912.  There  was  also  one 
death  from  plague  in  1915  but  none  in  1914  as  compared  with  two  in 
1913  and  none  in  1912. 

I  Main  Geographic  Divisions. — Table  2,  which  follows,  gives  for  the 
three  main  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914  the  number  of  deaths 
from  certain  principal  causes,  as  well  as  the  proportion  from  each  cause 
per  1,000  total  deaths.  The  death  rates  per  100,000  population  are  not 
shown  for  geographic  divisions,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  estimating 

I  population  for  different  localities  with  sufficiently  equal  accuracy  to 
justify  the  comparison  of  detailed  death  rates  for  individual  causes  of 
death. 

Table  2  shows  that  the  proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths  for  typhoid 
fever  were  relatively  high  each  year  for  northern  California  (10.2  and 

i'11.6)  and  for  central  California  (7.8  and  10.7)  in  comparison  with  the 
state  averages  of  7.1  and  10.0  for  1915  and  1914,  respectively. 

The  proportions  were  also  above  the  state  averages  both  years  for 

,  central  California  for  deaths  from  diphtheria  and  croup   (9.5  and  8.6 

|  against  averages  of  7.9  and  7.1)   and  from  whooping  cough  (3.4  and 

I  10.6  against  3.2  and  8.2). 

The  proportion  was  likewise  above  the  state  average  each  year  for 

■  northern  California  for  whooping  cough  (4.9  and  8.6  against  averages 

:  of  3.2  and  8.2;  measles  in  general  (6.1  and  3.5  against  3.4  and  4.1)  ; 
influenza  (9.0  and  5.8  against  4.6  and  3.7)  ;  and  malarial  fever  (4.4  and 

'  6.8  against  1.1  and  1.9). 

The  proportion  of  total  deaths  in  southern  California  was  not 
specially  great  for  any  of  the  epidemic  diseases  in  either  1915  or  1914. 
For  northern  California  the  proportions  are  particularly  high  for 
deaths  from  violence  other  than  suicide,  being  no  less  than  101.0  and 
101.3  for  this  main  division  against  79.7  and  81.9  for  the  whole  state, 
as  well  as  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  other  than  meningitis,  being 
92.9  and  106.6  for  this  main  division  against  80.7  and  86.3  for  the  state 
in  1915  and  1914,  respectively. 

Central  California  excels  in  the  proportions  for  diseases  of  the  circu- 
latory system  (heart  disease,  etc.),  191.1  and  179.7  against  state 
averages  of  185.8  and  170.4;  for  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia, 
86.0  and  79.1  against  78.5  and  71.3;  and  for  cancer,  generally  speaking, 
73.4  and  71.4  against  71.1  and  71.6. 
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Southern  California  loads  decidedly  in  the  proportions  for  t.uli 
losis.  The  proportions  per  1.000  total  deaths  for  tnhereulosis  of  the 
Lungs  woe  on  less  than  140.-1  and  148. 0  for  this  main  division  asm 
only  121.8  and  120.6  for  the  entire  state,  and  for  tuberculosis  of  other 
organs  were  20.8  and  23.0  for  this  division  againsl  20.5  and  21.1  for 
the  state  The  proportions  for  southern  California  were  also  notably 
high  for  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  74.0  and  68.9  against  08.8  and 
65  2;  as  well  as  for  cancer,  72.0  each  vear  against  71.1  in  1015  and 
71.6  in  1914. 

Miner  Geographic  Divisions. — Table  3  on  the  following  pages  present 
similar  figures  for  the  eighl  minor  geographic  divisions. 
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,BLE   2. 


Deaths   from    Certain    Principal    Causes,   with    Proportion    per   1,000   Total 
Deaths,  for   Main   Geographic   Divisions:*   1915  and   1914. 


i  death 


Deaths. 


All    causes    

phoid    fever    

ilarlal  fever      — 

tallpox 

asles   

arlet    fever    

hooping  cough  _ 

phtheria  and  croui> 

fluen/a 

ague    

her  epidemic  diseases 

iberculosis   of  lungs 

iberculosis   of   other   organs 

incer    

;her   general   diseases 

eningitis  

ther  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bases   of  circulatory  system 

•oeumonia      and     broncho-pneu- 
monia    

ther  diseases  of  respiratory  sys- 
tem   

iarrhea    and    enteritis,    under    2 

years  

iarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and 

over  

ther  diseases  of  digestive  system 

right's    disease    and   nephritis 

hildbirth  

iseases   of   early    infancy 


ther   violence    

U  other   causes 

Proportion  per  1,000  Total  Deaths. 
All   causes    


yphoid   fever  

alarial  fever  

mallpox    — 

easles  

Jarlet  fever      

'hooping-cough  

phtheria    and    croup 

ifluenza   

[ague 

ther  epidemic  diseases 

uberculosis   of  lungs 

nberculosis    of   other   organs 

sneer    

ther  general   diseases 

eningitis    

ther  diseases  of  nervous   - 

n£  circulatory  system 

leumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 
ther  diseases  of  respiratory  sys- 
tem   

Iarrhea    and    enteritis,    under    2 

years   

Iarrhea    and    enteritis,    2    years 

and  over  

ther  diseases  of  digestive  system. 

right's  disease  and  nephritis 

Mldbirth 

iseases  of  early  infancy 

licide    

ther  violence  

U  other  causes 


39,026 

270 

45 

3 

132 

53 

124 

310 

181 

1 

116 

■1,752 

799 

2,776 

1,645 

273 

3,153 

7,251 

3,063 

728 

795 

415 
1,949 
2,684 

356 
1,478 
1,035 
3,110 
1,325 

1,000.0 
7.1 
1.1 
0.1 
3.4 
1.4 
3.2 
7. '.I 
4.6 
t 

3.0 

1218 

20.5 

71.1 

42.1 

7.0 

80.7 

185.8 

78.5 

18.7 


California 


Central 

California 


Soul  hern 


37,537 

376 

70 

1 

153 

90 


138 


4,101 
42 
18 


132 
4,529 

791 
2,687 
1,591 

331 
3,239 
6,397 

2,677 

786 


352 
1,932 
2,446 

344 
1,454 

912 
3,076 
1,570 

1,000.0 
10.0 
19 
t 

4.1 
2.4 
8.2 
7.1 
3.7 


3.5 

120.6 

21.1 

71.6 

42.4 

8.8 

86.3 

170.4 

71.3 

20.9 

23.7 


15 

375 
71 
220 
173 
20 
381 
792 

361 

83 
43 

49 
208 
268 

30 
138 
105 
414 
192 


3,957 
46 
27 


14 
382 

61 
268 
191 

35 
422 
682 

284 

77 


34 
200 
203 

34 
138 

82 
401 
218 


1,000.0     1,000.0 


10.2 
4.4 


6.1 

1.7 
4.9 
3.4 
9.0 


10.6 

9.4 

49.9 

51.5 

68.8 

65.2 

9.1 

9.2 

37.9 

38.7 

26.5 

24.3 

79.7 

81.9 

39.1 

41.8 

3.7 
91.4 
17.3 
53.6 
42.2 

4.9 
92.9 
193.1 
88.0 

20.2 

10.5 

12.0 
60.7 
65.4 
7.3 
33.7 
25.6 
101.0 
46.8 


11.6 
6.8 


3.5 
3.3 
8.6 
5.8 

5.8 


3.5 
96.6 
15.4 

67.7 
48.3 
8.9 
106.6 
172.4 
71.8 

19.5 

12.9 

8.6 
50.5 
51.3 

8.6 

34.9 

20.7 

101.3 

55.1 


20,803 
163 
21 


26 

70 

197 

72 

1 

63 

2,310 

435 

1,527 

874 

157 

1,623 

3,975 

1,790 

418 

409 

196 

1,092 

1,363 

202 

742 

592 

1,676 

738 

1,000.0 
7.8 
1.0 
0.1 
3.3 
1.2 
3.4 
9.5 
3.5 
t 

3.0 

111.1 

20.9 

73.4 

42.0 

7.5 

78.0 

191.1 

86.0 


19.7 

9.4 
52.5 
65.5 

9.7 
35.7 
28.5 
80.6 
35.5 


11)15 


20,088 

215 

37 

1 

116 
58 

213 

173 
71 


2,151 
420 

1,435 
841 
162 

1,628 


1,588 

440 

432 

186 

1,091 

1,314 

188 

760 

544 

1,612 

730 

1,000.0 
10.7 
1.8 
t 

5.8 
2.9 
10.6 
8.G 
3.5 


3.4 
107.1 
20.9 
71.4 
41.9 
8.1 
81.0 
179.7 
79.1 

21.9 

21.5 

9.3 
54.3 
65.4 

9.4 
37.8 
27.1 
80.2 
36.6 


14,122 
71 
6 
1 
38 
20 
34 
99 
72 


38 

2,067 

293 

1,029 

598 

96 

1,147 

2,484 

912 

227 

343 

170 
649 

1,053 
124 
598 
338 

1,020 
595 

1,000.0 
5.0 
0.4 
0.1 
2.7 
1.4 
2.4 
-7.0 
5.1 


2.7 
146.4 
20.8 
72.9 
42.3 
6.8 
81.2 
175.9 
64.6 

16.1 

24.3 

12.0 
46.0 
74.6 
8.8 
42.3 
23.9 
72.2 
42.1 


13,491 

11.-. 

6 

■i.; 

19 
59 
72 
44 


50 

1,996 

310 

984 

559 

134 

1,189 

2,106 

805 


406 

132 
641 
929 
122 

556 

286 

1,063 

61G 

1,000.0 
8.5 
0.5 


1.7 
1.4 
4.4 

5.3 
3.3 


3.7 
148.0 
23.0 
72.9 
41.4 
9.9 
88.1 
156.1 
59.7 

19.9 

30.1 

9.8 
47.5 
68.9 

9.0 
41.2 
21.2 
78.8 
45.7 


•For  list  of  counties  included  in  geographic  divisions,  see  page  186. 
tLess  than  one  tenth  of  1  per  thousand. 
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TABLE  3. — Deaths  from  Certain   Principal   Causes,  with   Proporti 


I    lllMlll 


Centra)  California 


1915. 


All   causes 


Typhoid  fever 

Malarial   fever   

Smallpox    

Measles  

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping-cough   

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza   

Plague    

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis   of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer 

Other   general    diseases 

Meningitis   

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and   broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence  — 

All  other  causes 


1914. 


All  causes 


Typhoid  fever  ___ 

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox 

Measles   ... 

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping-cough 

Diphtheria   and  croup 

Influenza    

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer    

Other   general   diseases 

Meningitis     

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and   broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth     

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence  

All  other  causes 


] 


•Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  thousand. 
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p    1,000  Total 

Deaths, 

for  Minor  Geoc 

raphlc 

Divisions:   1915 

and  1914. 

hern 
onila 

Proportion 

■>er  1,000  total  deaths 

Bout 
Calif 

Northern 
California 

Central  California 

Southern 
California 

£des 

Other 
counties 

The 
State 

Coast 
counties 

Interior 
counties 

San 
Fran- 
cisco 

Other 

bay 

counties 

Coast, 
counties 

Interior 
counties 

Los 
Angeles 

Other 

counties 

9,590 

4,532 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

38 

33 

7.1 

3.3 

17.4 

5.7 

7.9 

5.4 

11.4 

4.0 

7.3 

2 

4 

1.1 

0.5 

8.4 

0.3 

0.4 

2.9 

0.2 

0.9 

1 

12 

0.1 
3.4 

6.7 

5.5 

2.3 

0.2 
3.2 

0.4 
7.3 

0.1 
2.7 

26 

2.9 

2.6 

14 

6 

1.4 

1.9 

1.5 

1.0 

0.6 

1.5 

1.9 

1.5 

1.3 

21 

13 

3.2 

3.8 

6.0 

2.8 

4.7 

3.5 

3.1 

2.2 

2.9 

66 

33 

7.9 

2.9 

4.0 

15.7 

7.4 

4.6 

5.8 

6.9 

7.3 

40 

32 

4.6 

» 

3.0 

7.7 

10.4 

1.2 

1.9 
0.2 
2.8 

8.4 

5.1 

4.2 

7.1 

27 

11 

2.4 

5.0 

2.6 

2.3 

4.0 

2.8 

2.4 

1,406 

661 

121.8 

81.4 

101.8 

108.0 

101.3 

99.2 

124.6 

116.6 

115.8 

187 

106 

20.5 

19.6 

14.9 

23.4 

22.3 

19.2 

17.7 

19.5 

23.4 

750 

279 

71.1 

57.5 

49.7 

80.7 

83.9  i        66.3 

59.9 

78.2 

61.6 

403 

195 

42.1 

42.6 

41.7 

43.0 

45.5 

40.2 

•39.0 

42.0 

43.0 

59 

37 

7.0 

6.7 

3.0 

5.1 

6.i 

9.2 

9.6 

6.2 

8.2 

707 

440 

80.7 

114.0 

71.0 

62.3 

78.0 

119.5 

79.0 

73.7 

97.1 

1,781 

703 

185.8 

210.7 

174.9 

211.6 

208.7 

219.1 

112.1 

185.7 

155.1 

657 

255 

78.5 

80.0 

96.4 

88.7 

101.1 

74.3 

76.4 

68.5 

56.3 

151 

70 

18.7 

20.1 

20.4 

19.8 

18.1            21.5 

21.4 

15.7 

16.8 

107 

146 

20.4 

9.6 

11.1 

13.2 

18.9 

17.6 

28.6 

20.5 

32.2 

105 

65 

10.6 

13.9 

9.9 

6.1 

7.7 

12.3 

13.5 

10.9 

14.3 

451 

198 

49.9 

55.1 

46.2 

58.0 

49.1 

47.5 

50.7 

47.0 

43.7 

796 

257 

68.8 

68.0 

62.6 

68.9 

58.7 

58.2 

69.8 

83.0 

56.7 

86 

38 

9.1 

7.7 

7.0 

7.7 

10.4 

8.4 

12.1 

9.0 

8.4 

378 

220 

37.9 

32.1 

35.2 

30.2 

34.6 

28.0 

46.1 

39.4 

48.5 

232 

106 

26.5 

23.9 

27.3 

37.3 

20.8 

18.4 

28.1 

24.2 

23.4 

597 

423 

79.7 

81.9 

120.7 

68.2 

72.9 

66.7 

106.6 

62.3 

93.3 

412 

183 

39.1 

46.0 

47.7 

35.4 

29.7 

40.6 

37.7 

43.0 

40.4 

9,038 

•l,!.r3 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

l.noo.o 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1.000.0 

52 

63 

10.0 

9.9 

13.4 

8.2 

8.3 

6.9 

16.9 

5.8 

14.1 

5 

1 

1.9 

* 

4.1 

1.5 

12.4 

0.7 

0.7 

2.0 

3.9 

0.2 
3.4 

0.5 

0.2 

12 

11 

3.0 

4.1 

6.1 

9.0 

4.9 

1.3 

2.5 

8 

11 

2.1 

1.5 

5.1 

0.6 

1.5 

0.8 

7.4 

0.9 

2.5 

28 

31 

8.2 

7.4 

9.8 

8.1 

15.5 

10.9 

9.7 

3.1 

7.0 

54 

18 

7.1 

7.0 

4.6 

12.4 

10.3 

1.2 

6.1 

6.0 

4.0 

27 

17 

3.7 

4.5 

7.2 

1.4 

2.6 

3.2 

6.7 

3.0 

3.8 

32 

18 

3.5 

4.0 

3.1 

3.3 

3.1 

3.2 

3.8 

3.5 

4.0 

1,373 

623 

120.6 

95.3 

97.8 

112.1 

97.2 

98.3 

112.3 

151.9 

139.9 

202 

108  | 

21.1 

15.9 

14.9 

21.3 

19.4 

19.8 

18.5 

22.3 

24.3 

703 

281 

71.6 

78.0 

57.1 

8£4 

71.2 

75.2 

57.5 

77.8 

63.1 

361 

195 

42.4 

45.7 

51.0 

41.4 

46.8 

■?2.1 

38.7 

40.3 

43.8 

79 

55 

8.8 

7.4 

10.3 

7.9 

7.2 

6.9 

9.3 

8.7 

12.3 

740 

449 

86.3 

126.1 

86.5 

60.4 

83.5 

121.0 

86.5 

81.9 

100.8 

1,496 

610 

170.4 

164.8 

180.1 

203.0 

198.2 

199.8 

131.0 

165.5 

137.0 

544 

261 

71.3 

74.0 

69.5 

82.0 

84.8 

63.9 

77.5 

60.2 

58.6 

191 

78 

20.9 

21.4 

17.5 

23.2 

23.6 

20.6 

19.7 

21.1 

17.5 

212 

191 

23.7 

11.4 

14.4 

13.5 

16.6 

23.9 

33.3 

23.5 

43.6 

84 

48 

9.4 

-  6.0 

11.3 

6.2 

7.1 

13.0 

12.6 

9.3 

10.8 

452 

189 

51.5 

48.7 

52.5 

58.2 

46.3 

57.8 

54.4 

50.0 

42.4 

665 

284 

65.2 

55.1 

17.1 

68.0 

63.4 

59.5 

00.1 

73.6 

59.3 

78 

41 

9.2 

7.1 

9.8 

8.1 

9.8 

10.9 

9.8 

8.6 

9.9 

374 

182 

38.7 

37.7 

81.9 

33.9 

10.0 

32.8 

42.8 

•II.  1 

40.9 

194 

92 

21.3 

22.8 

18.5 

33.6 

27.1 

16.2 

21.1 

21.5 

20.7 

631 

432 

81.9 

86.  i 

116.8 

68.6 

70.  t 

67.0 

106.0 

69.8 

97.0 

438 

178 

41.8 

57.1 

53.0 

32.4 

30.1 

37.6 

41.5 

48.5 

40.0 
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From  the  proportions  per  1.000  total  deaths  shown  for  mino 
graphic  divisions  it  appears  that  the  relatively  high   proportions  f< 
typhoid  fever  noted  for  northern   and  central  California  botli 
were  practically  confined  to  the  interior  counties.     The  proportions  f< 
typhoid   Pever  were  relatively  high  each  year  for  the  interior  eounti 
of  both  northern  and  central  California  and  for  the  counties  of  souths 
California   other  than  Los  Angeles,   as   well   as  for  the  bay  countii 
oilier  than    San    Francisco    in    1915   alone.     As   compared   with  sta 
averages  of  7.1  and  10.0  in  1!)!")  and  1914.  respectively,  the  proportioi 
per  1,000  total  deaths  were  no  less  than  17.4  and  13.4  for  the  intent 
counties  of  northern  California;  11.4  and  16.9  for  the  interior  countii 
of   central   California;   7.3   and   14.1   for  southern    California    es 
Los   Angeles;   and  7.9  for  the  hay  counties  except  San  Francisco  i 
1915  only. 

The  proportion  for  diphtheria  and  croup  was  above  the  state  averag 
of  7.9  in  1915  and  7.1  in  1914  only  for  San  Francisco  in  both  year 
15.7  and  12.4,  respectively,  but  was  notably  high  each  year  also  f< 
the  adjacent  other  bay  counties,  7.4  and  10.3. 

The  proportions  for  whooping  cough  More  above  the  state  avi 
of  3.2  and  8.2  for  the  bay  counties  other  than  San  Francisco,  4.7  am 
15.5;  for  the  coast  counties  of  central  California,  3.5  and  10.9;  for  th 
interior  counties  of  northern  California,  6.0  and  9.8;  and  also  for  th 
•  ■oast  counties  of  northern  California.  3.8,  in  1915  only,  as  well  as  fo 
the  interior  counties  of  central  California,  9.7,  in  1914  alone. 

The  proportion  for  measles  was  above  the  general  average  of  3.4  ii 
1915  for  the  coast  counties  of  central  California,  7.3;  the  coast  countie 
of  northern  California,  6.7;  and  the  interior  counties  of  northern  Cali 
fornia,  5.5.  The  proportion  was  above  the  average  of  4.1  for  1914  £o 
the  bay  counties  except  San  Francisco,  9.0;  the  metropolis  itself.  6.1 
and  the  coast  counties  of  central  California,  4.9. 

The  coast  counties  of  northern  California  have  very  high  proportion: 
for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  other  than  meningitis,  114.0  an< 
Il'o'.I  in  1915  and  1!>14  against  state  averages  of  only  80.7  and  Bl 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  deaths  reported  foi 
this  geographic  division  occurred  at  the  Mendocino  and  Napa  stab 
hospitals.  The  proportions  for  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  alsc 
quite  high  for  the  coast  counties  of  central  California,  119.5  and  121.0 
ami  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  except  Los  Angeles,  97.1  and 
100.8,  the  former  division  including  the  Agnews  State  Hospital  and  the 
latter  the  Southern  California  State  Hospital. 

The  interior  counties  of  northern  California  show  proportions  that 
are  very  high  indeed,  120.7  and  116.8  against  state  averages  of  only 
79.7  and  81.9,  for  miscellaneous  deaths  from  violence,  as  drowning,  rail- 
road injuries,  other  accidents,  etc. 

The  proportions  fin-  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  (185.8  and 
ITii.)  for  the  state  in  1915  and  1914)  are  particularly  high  for  San 
Franciso  (211.6  and  203.0),  for  the  other  bay  counties  (208.7  and  198.2), 
for  the  adjoi  ling  coast  counties  of  central  California  (219.1  and  199.8); 
and  also  I'oi  lie  coast  counties  of  northern  California.  210.7,  in  1915 
only  and  the  interior  counties  of  northern  California,  180.1,  in  1914 
alone. 
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The  proportions  for  penumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia  (78.5  for 
(he  state  in  1915  and  71.3  in  1914)  were  especially  high  both  years  for 
San  Francisco  (88.7  and  82.0)  and  the  other  bay  counties  (101.1  and 
.  The  proportion  for  pneumonia  was  also  notably  great  in  1915 
for  the  coast  (80.0)  and  interior  (96.4)  counties  of  northern  California 
and  in  1914  for  the  coast  counti&s  of  northern  California  (74.0)  and 
the  interior  counties  of  central  California  (77.5). 

The  proportion  of  total  deaths  at  all  ages  for  diarrhea  and  enteritis 
among  children  under  two  years  of  age,  20.4  in  1915  and  23.7  in  1914, 
was  highest  each  year  for  southern  California  outside  Los  Angeles,  32.2 
and  43.6,  and  next  for  the  interior  counties  of  central  California,  28.6 
and  33.3. 

In  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  the  proportions  per  1,000 
total  deaths  for  cancer  were  as  great  as  80.7  in  1915  and  82.4  in  1914 
against  state  averages  of  71.1  and  71.6.  Similarly,  the  proportions  for 
suicide  were  37.3  and  33.6  for  San  Francisco  as  compared  with  only 
26.5  and  24.3  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  proportions  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  121.8  in  1915  and  120.6 
in  1914,  were  no  less  than  146.6  and  151.9  for  Los  Angeles  and  145.8 
and  139.9  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi.  Similarly,  against 
state  averages  of  20.5  and  21.1  for  tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  the 
proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths  were  19.5  in  1915  and  22.3  in  1914 
for  Los  Angeles,  and  23.4  and  24.3,  respectively,  for  the  rest  of  southern 
California. 

In  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  the  proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths 
for  cancer  were  78.2  and  77.8  against  state  averages  of  71.1  and  71.6 
for  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  and  for  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis 
were  likewise  83.0  and  73.6  as  compared  with  general  averages  of  68.8 
and  65.2. 

Urban  and  Rural  Districts. — The  table  which  follows  has  been  pre- 
pared to  bring  out  the  contrast  between  mortality  conditions  in  urban 
and  rural  districts,  figures  like  those  in  preceding  tables  being  given 
here  for  the  metropolitan  area,  comprising  San  Francisco  and  the  other 
bay  counties  (Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin,  and  San  Mateo),  as  com- 
pared  with  the  rural  counties  of  northern  and  central  California: 
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TABLE   4. —  Deaths  from    Certain    Principal    Causes,   with    Proportion    per    1,000   Total 

Deaths,   for   Metropolitan   Area   and    Rural  Counties  of   Northern   and 

Central    California:    1915   and    1914. 


Cause  of  death 


Cent°ralhcTlifon\la     Metropolitan  area        Rural  count!* 


Deaths 

All  causes  

Typhoid    fever  — 

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox 

Measles    

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria   and   croup 

Influenza    

Plague    

Other  epidemic   diseases 

Tuberculosis   of  lungs 

Tuberculosis   of   other   organs 

Cancer    — 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis   

Other  diseases   of   nervous   system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and    broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's   disease    and   nephritis 

Childbirth   

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  

Other  violence  

All  other  causes 

Proportion  per  1,000  Total  Deaths. 

All    causes    

Typhoid    fever   

Malarial   fever   

Smallpox    

Measles   

Scarlet    fever    

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria    and    croup 

Influenza    

Plague   

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis   of   lungs 

Tuberculosis   of   other   organs 

Cancer    

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    — 

Other   diseases   of   nervous   system 

Diseases  of  circulatory   system 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia  

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 

Other  discuses  of   digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

-    cf   early    infancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence  

All  other  causes  


*Less  than  one-tenth  of  l  per  thousand. 
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There  were  approximately  the  same  number  of  deaths  each  year  in 
he  metropolitan  area  as  in  all  the  oilier  counties  uorth  of  Tehaehapi; 
he  respective  totals  being  11,965  and  12,939  in  1915  and  11,516  and 
2,530  in  1914.  However,  there  are  marked  differences  between  the 
vhole  urban  area  and  the  rural  districts  in  the  distribution  of  deaths 
»y  principal  causes. 

The  proportion  per  1,000  total  deaths  for  typhoid  fever  was  only 
5.5  in  1915  and  8.2  in  1914  for  the  metropolitan  area  as  compared  with 

1.8  and  13.2  for  the  rural  counties.  Similarly,  the  proportions  for 
nalarial  fever  were  merely  0.2  and  0.7  for  the  urban  territory  against 

1.9  and  4.5  for  the  country  districts.  The  proportions  for  scarlet  fever 
xere  likewise  only  0.8  and  0.9  for  the  urban  territory  as  compared 
with  1.8  and  4.8  for  the  rural  sections. 

The  proportions  for  whooping  cough  were  3.5  and  11.0  for  the 
metropolitan  area  against  3.7  and  9.6  for  the  rural  counties,  and  the 
proportions  for  measles  were  2.7  and  7.2  for  the  former  against  4.8  and 
3.8  for  the  latter.  The  proportions  for  both  whooping  cough  and 
tneasles  were  less  for  the  urban  territory  than  for  the  country  districts 
in  1915,  though  greater  in  both  instances  for  the  urban  territory  than 
for  the  rural  sections  in  1914. 

However,  the  proportion  for  diphtheria  and  croup  was  much  greater 
in  both  1915  and  1914  for  the  metropolitan  area,  12.4  and  11.5,  than 
lor  11k;  rural  territory,  only  4.8  and  5.0,  respectively. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 
(heart  disease,  etc.)  is  very  much  higher  for  the  urban  territory  than 
for  the  rural  districts,  the  proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths  for  the 
former  in  1915  and  1914  being  as  great  as  210.4  and  201.1  against  only 
L73.8  and  157.6  for  the  latter.  The  proportions  for  Bright 's  disease 
ind  nephritis,  which  often  occur  with  heart  disease,  were  also  generally 
iigher  for  the  metropolitan  area,  64.9  and  66.2,  than  for  the  rural 
sounties,  66.1  and  60.2. 

Other  important  cases  in  which  the  proportions  per  1,000  total 
leaths  were  generally  higher  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  the  urban 
;erritory  than  for  the  country  districts  are  as  follows:  Cancer,  82.0 
ind  78.0  against  59.2  and  64.2;  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia, 
)3.6  and  83.1  against  79.7  and  73.0;  diseases  of  the  digestive  system 
>ther  than  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  54.5  and  53.5  against  50.1  and  53.9; 
ind  suicide,  30.8  and  31.0  against  25.3  and  21.5. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  were  higher  in  both  1915  and 
1914  for  the  rural  counties  than  for  the  metropolitan  area  in  the 
following  important  notable  instances:  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
>ther  than  meningitis,  91.6  and  99.7  as  compared  with  68.4  and  69.6 ; 
liarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years),  20.6  and  25.0  as  compared 
rith  15.5  and  14.8;  violence  other  than  suicide  (i.  e.,  sundry  accidents  . 
16.8  and  97.0  as  compared  with  70.0  and  69.3;  and  miscellaneous 
sauses  (including  "old  age"),  41.2  and  45.0  as  compared  with  33.2 
ind  33.9. 

In  short,  there  are  relatively  more  deaths  in  the  metropolitan  area 
;han  in  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehaehapi  from  heart  disease, 
Bight's  disease,  cancer,  pneumonia,  digestive  ailments  (except  diar- 
•hea),  and  suicide,  as  well  as  from  diphtheria  and  croup.  However, 
here  is  a  relatively  greater  mortality  in  country  districts  than  in  the 
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urban  territory  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  inf;m1ile  diarrhe 
accidental   violence,   and   "old   age,"  as   will   ;us    Prom   typhoid 
malarial  fever,  and  scarlet  fever. 

Cities  and  Best  of  State. — A  further  contrasl  between  mortalil 

ditions  in  city  and  country  districts  is  available  for  1915  and  1914  1 
comparing  deaths  in  chartered  cities  as  a  class  with  deaths  in  all  tl 
rest  of  the  state.  There  were  thirty-four  freeholders'  charter  eities  i 
I'*]')  and  thirty-two  in  1914.  the  two  additional  cities  being  Bakersfiel 
with  286  deaths  and  Alhambra  with  87.  Table  5  on  the  following 
shows  for  1915  and  1914  the  number  of  deaths  from  certain  principj 
causes,  as  well  as  the  proportion  from  each  cause  per  1,000  total  i 
for  chartered  cities  as  a  class  and  for  the  rest  of  the  state  a.s  a  whol 
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"ABLE   5. — Deaths  from    Certain    Principal    Causes,   with    Proportion    per   1,000   Total 
Deaths,  for   Freeholders'   Charter  Cities   and    Rest   of  State:    1915   and    1914. 


Cause  of  death 


Deaths 


All  causes 


I'yphoid    fever    

ilalarial   fever   

Smallpox  

Jeasles   

,  Scarlet    fever    

•Vhooriing -cough   

liphthcria    and    croup 

nfluenza  

Plague    

Jther  epidemic   diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs : 

Jancer    ■_ 

)ther    general    diseases 

Meningitis    

Jther  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and    broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over.. 

Other  diseases   of  digestive  system 

iBrlght's    disease    and    nephritis 

Childbirth 

■Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence  

All  other  causes 


Proportion  per  1,000  Total  Deaths. 
All    causes    


Typhoid   fever   . 

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox    

Measles  

•Scarlet    fever    

i Whooping-cough   

Diphtheria   and   croup 

Influenza    

Plaguo  

Other    epidemic    diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis   of   other   organs 

Cancer    

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases   of   circulatory   system 

Pneumonia   and    broncho-pneumonia.. 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 

Other  diseases   of  digestive  system 

Briglit's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth   

Diseases  of   early   infancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence  

AH  other  causes « 


39,026 

276 

45 

3 

132 

53 

121 

310 

181 

1 

116 

4,752 

799 

2,776 

1,645 

273 

3,151 

7,251 

3,063 

728 

795 

415 

1,949 

2,684 

356 

1,478 

1,035 

3,110 

1,525 


1,000.0 

7.1 
1.1 
0.1 
3.4 
1.4 
3.2 
7.9 
4.6 

3.0 

121.8 

20.5 

71.1 

42.1 

7.0 

80.7 

185.8 

78.5 

18.7 

20.4 

10.0 

49.9 

68.8 

9.1 

37.9 

26.5 

79.7 

89.1 


Freeholders' 
charter  cities 


37,537 

376 

70 

1 

153 

90 

306 

268 

138 


132 
4,529 

791 
2,687 
1,591 

331 
3,259 
6,397 
2,077 

786 

889 

352 
1,932 
2,446 

344 
1,454 

912 
3,076 
1,570 


1,000.0 

10.0 
1.9 

4.1 
2.4 
8.2 
7.1 
3.7 


23,821 

150 

9 

1 

67 

23 

67 

228 

73 


3.5 
120.6 
21.1 
71.6 
42.4 

8.8 
86.3 
170.4 
71.3 
20.9 
23.7 

9.1 
51.5 
65.2 

9.2 
38.7 
24.3 
81.9 
41.8 


65 

2,756 

550 

1,936 

1,049 

154 

1,785 

4,652 

1,893 

427 

403 

231 

1,303 

1,688 

229 

833 

682 

1,639 

922 


1,000.0 

6.5 
0.4 

* 

2.8 
1.0 
2.8 
9.6 

3.1 


2.7 
115.7 
23.1 
81.3 
44.0 

6.5 
74.9 
195.3 
79.5 
17.9 
16.9 

9.7 
54.7 
70.9 

9.6 
35.0 
28.6 
68.8 
88.7 


22,525 

198 

20 

1 

103 
29 

165 

177 
58 


77 

2,566 

510 

1,814 

981 

185 

1,788 

4,085 

1,010 

47G 

452 

206 

1,264 

1,588 

208 

891 

616 

1,555 


1,000.0 

8.8 
0.9 

# 

4.6 
1.3 
7.3 
7.9 
2.6 


3.4 

113.9 
22.6 
80.5 
43.6 

8.2 
79.4 
181.3 
71.7 
21.1 
20.1 

9.2 
56.1 
70.5 

9.2 
39.6 
27.4 
69.0 
39.8 


15,205 

120 

36 

2 

65 

30 

57 

82 

108 

1 

51 

1,996 

249 

840 

596 

119 

1,366 

2,599 

1,170 

301 

392 

184 

646 

996 

127 

645 

353 

1,471 

603 


1,000.0 

7.9 

2.4 

0.1 

4.3 

2.0 

3.8 

5.4 

•      7.1 

0.1 

3.4 

131.3 

16.4 

55.2 

39.2 

7.8 

89.8 

170.9 

77.0 

19.8 

25.8 

12.1 

42.5 

65.5 

8.4 

42.4 

23.2 

96.5 

39.7 


15,012 


178 
50 


50 
61 
141 
91 
80 


55 

1,963 

281 

873 

610 

146 

1,451 

2,312 

1,061 

310 

437 

146 

668 

858 

136 

563 

296 

1,521 

674 


1,000.0 


11.9 
3.3 


3.3 
4.1 
9.4 
6.1 
5.3 


3.7 

130.8 
18.7 
58.2 
40.6 
9.7 
96.7 

154.0 
70.7 
20.6 
29.1 
9.7 
44.5 
57.1 
9.1 
37.5 
19.7 

101.3 
44.9 


than  one-tenth  of  1  per  thousand. 
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Of  the  39,026  deaths  in  California  in  11)15,  altogether  23,831,  or  01 
per  cent,  occurred  in  the  thirty-four  freeholders'  charter  cities  air 
15,205,  or  39.0  per  cent,  occurred  in  all  the  rest  of  the  stair,  of  th 
37,537  deaths  in  1914,  the  number  within  the  thirty-two  chart. •> 
cities  was  L'i',525,  or  60.0  per  cent,  and  the  number  outside  the.se  eitii 
was  15.012,  or  40.0  per  cent.  Each  year  about  three-fifths  of  the  death 
in  California  occurred  within  chartered  cities  and  about  two-fifth 
outside  them. 

The  proportion  per  1,000  total  deaths  for  typhoid  fever  was  onl, 
6.5  in  1015  and  8.8  in  1914  for  chartered  cities  as  a  class  againsl  7 
and  11.9,  respectively,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  pr< 
portions  were  also  less  for  chartered  cities  than  for  the  rest  of  Californi 
for  malarial  fever,  0.4  and  0.9  against  2.4  and  3.3;  for  scarlet  f< 
1.0  and  1.3  against  2.0  and  4.1;  and  for  whooping  cough,  2.8  and  7 
against  3.8  and  9.4. 

Relatively  more  deaths  occur  within  cities  than  outside  them,  how 
»vcr,   from   diseases   of   the   circulatory  system    (heart   disease,   el 
The  proportions  per  1.000  total  deaths  in  1915  and  1914,  respectiv 
were  395.3  and  181.3  for  chartered  cities  as  compared  with  170.9  an> 
154.0  for  the  rest  of  the  state.     For  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritic 
often  reported  with  heart  disease,  the  proportions  were  likewise  n 
greater  within  chartered  cities,  70.9  and  70.5,  than  outside  them, 
and  57.1. 

The  proportions  per  1,000  total  deaths  were  also  higher  in  1915  a 
well  as  1914  for  chartered  cities  than  for  the  rest  of  California  in  th 
following  important  cases:  Cancer,  81.3  and  80.5  against  55.2  and  • 
pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,  79.5  and  71.7  against  77.0  an. 
70.7;  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  other  than  diarrhea  and  enteritis 
54.7  and  56.1  against  42.5  and  44.5;  suicide,  28.6  and  27.4  against 
and  19.7;  and  diphtheria  and  croup,  9.6  and  7.9  against  5.4  and  6.1. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  were  higher  in  both  1915  an< 
1914  outside  cities  than  within  them  in  certain  notable  instances,  a 
follows :  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  other  than  meningitis,  89.8  an. 
96.7  as  compared  with  74.9  and  79.4;  diarrhea  and  enteritis  (unde 
2  years)  25.8  and  29.1  a.s  compared  with  16.9  and  20.1 ;  violence  othe 
than  suicide  (i.e.,  various  accidental  injuries),  96.5  and  101.3  as  c 
pared  with  68.8  and  69.0;  and  miscellaneous  causes  (including  "ol< 
age"),  39.7  and  44.9  as  compared  with  38.7  and  39.8. 

In  other  words,  there  are  relatively  more  deaths  within  charter© 
cities  than  outside  them  from  heart  disease,  Bright 's  disease,  cancer 
pneumonia,  digestive  ailments  (except  diarrhea),  and  suicide,  beside 
diphtheria  and  croup  among  epidemic  diseases.  Mortality  is  relatively 
greater  outside  cities  than  within  them,  however,  from  diseases  of  th 
nervous  system  (except  meningitis),  diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  ! 
years),  accidental  injuries,  and  "old  age,"  as  well  as  from  typhoi< 
fever,  malarial  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  whooping  cough. 

Individual  Counties. — Preceding  figures  for  deatlis  in  main  and  mino 
•graphic  divisions  in  1915  and  l!»14  arc  supplemented  by  extende* 
tables  giving  similar  figures  for  the  fifty-eight  counties  in  both  years 
The  counties  are  arranged  in  geographic  order,  by  minor  geographi 
divisions,  but  for  the  sake  of  ready  reference  the  counties  in  each  grou] 
are  listed  alphabetically.     The  grouping  of  the  counties  according  ti 
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graphic  location  facilitates  the  analysis  of  mortality  conditions  in 
minor  geographic  division  by  immediate  reference  to  the  counties 
ncluded  in  the  group. 

These  tables,  because  of  their  length,  are  placed  with  other  general 
ables  toward  the  end  of  the  section  on  deaths,  but  for  convenience  in 
eference  the  titles  are  given  here  as  follows : 

Table  34. — Deaths  from  certain  principal  causes,  for  counties  arranged  geograph- 
/uly  :   1915  and  1914. 

le  35. — Proportion    per    1,000    total    deaths    from    certain    principal    causes,    for 
^^Hd  counties  (reporting  300  deaths)  arranged  geographically:  1915  and  1914. 

1 1  dividual  Cities. — Corresponding  figures  for  individual  chartered 
s  appear  in  Tables  31  and  32.  post.     In  these  tables  the  cities  are 
irranged  in  ronsrh  geographic  order  to  facilitate  comparisons  between 
neighboring  cities  or  between  cities  in  the  same  portion  of  the  state. 

The  tables  for  individual  chartered   cities   in   1915   and   1914.   like 
similar  tables  for  counties,  appear  with  other  general  tables  toward  the 
of  the  section  on  deaths.     However,  the  titles  of  these  eity  tables 
are  here  given  as  follows : 

Table  38. — Deaths  from  certain  principal  causes,  for  freeholders'  charter  cities 
arranged  geographically:  1915  and  1914. 

Table  3  7. — Proportion  per  1.000  total  deaths  from  certain  principal  causes,  for 
^^Hed  freeholders'  charter  cities  (reporting  200  deaths)  arranged  geographically : 
■B  and  1914. 

Mortalifu  hy  Months. — The  following  table  shows  for  California  as  a 
whole  the  distribution  of  total  deaths  by  month  of  occurrence  for  both 
and  1914  as  well  as  the  corresponding  daily  average  number  of 
deaths  each  month  for  the  five-year  period.  1911  to  1915. 


TABLE    6. — Deaths    Classified    by    Month    of    Occurrence,    with     Daily    Averages,    for 

California:   1915  and   1914. 


rf  occurrence 


Daily  average 


State  totals   39,026 

January    3,616  3,392 

February    3,013  3,121 

March    3.441  3,295 

April   3,171  3,159 

May    3,270 

June    3,060  3,073 

3,016  2,913 

3,006 

S 

3.1*  t  2,931 

3.425  3,213 

3.SS9  3,716 


107 

117 
108 
111 
106 
106 
102 
t97 
+97 
98 
103 
114 
•125 


103 

109 
111 
106 
105 

99 
102 

94 
t91 

94 

Or, 
107 
•120 


106 

*134 
113 

110 
108 
106 

103 
99 
95 

t94 
98 

100 

111 


100 
111 

no 

102 
98 
93 
97 

t87 
89 
96 

101 
*1H 


General 
daily 

average: 
,„,,  1911  to 
1911  i9ls 


*111 
100 
96 
90 
92 

84 
t83 
85 

- 

98 
107 


102 

•116 

107 

102 

100 

97 

91 

+91 

92 

9.1 

104 

115 


urn. 
mum. 


'rom  the  genera]  daily  averages  for  the  whole  five  years,  191]  to  1915, 

pears  that  the  average  daily  mortality  dropped  successively  from 

the  maximum  of  116  for  January  to  108  for  February,  107  for  March, 

for   April.    100  for   .May.   97   for  June.   94  for  July,   and   91  for 

just.     From   the  minimum  of  91   for  August,   the   daily   average 

number   of   deaths   increased   steadily   to   92    for   September,    95    for 

October,  104  for  November,  and  115  for  December. 
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The  respective  daily  averages  for  each  year  from  1!»11  to  1915  like 
3how  thai  mortality  decreases  generally  in  the  period  from  .Tinman 
to  August,  while  increasing  regularly  in  the  later  months  of  Sep 
to  December.     The  month  of  maximum  daily  mortality  was  January  ii 
1911  and  1913  and  December  in  1912.  1914and  1915.     August  was  flu 
month  of  minimum  daily  mortality  in  each  of  the  five  years 
1  913,   when   the   average   was  slightly  lower  for  September  than  foi 
August,    although    the   average    was   equally   low    for   both    Jul; 
August  in  1915. 

The   figures   indicate  on   the  whole   that    in   California   tin 
season  is  the  healthiest  in  respect  to  the  small  number  of  deaths 
ring  through  the  months  of  July  to  September. 


TUBERCULOSIS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


. 


The  Staff. — Tuberculosis  is  the  leading  single  cause  of  death  in  <  !a 
fornia,  being  the  cause  of  about  one-seventh  of  all  deaths.     Of  39 
deaths  reported  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  for  1!>]5.  alto- 
gether 5,551  were  from  tuberculosis,  and  of  37,537  deaths  reported  for 
1M14.  some  5.320  were  also  from  the  "great  white  plague."  the  per 
cent  being  14.2  each  year  against  the  average  of  14. G  for  the  ten  yi 
last  past. 

For  comparison  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1915  and  1014.  respectively, 
the  totals  for  all  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  (heart  disease,  i 
were  7.251  and  0,397;  for  all  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  (pneu- 
monia, etc.),  were  only  3.791  and  3,463;  for  all  diseases  of  the  ner\ 

em  were  only  3.424  and  3.570;  for  all  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system  were  only  3.159  and  3.173;  for  miscellaneous  violence  (except 
suicide)  were  only  3.110  and  3.076;  for  cancer  in  all  forms  were  only 
l'.776  and  2.687;  and  for  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis  were  only 
27684  and  2,446. 

From  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  there  were  4,752  deaths  in  1915  as 
compared  with  4,529  in  J!)14.  while  from  tuberculosis  of  other  organs 
there  were  799  deaths  in  1915  against  791  in  1914.  The  distribution  of 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs  was  as  follows 
for  California  in  1915  and  1914.  respectively: 

1015.  1914. 

Deaths  from  tuberculosis  (all  forms) 5,551         ."..320 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 4.752  4. "29 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 799  791 

i  :  : 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis 120  114 

Tuberculosis  meningitis 323  313 

Abdominal  tuberculosis 204  207 

Pott's  disease 32  38 

White  swellings  21  9 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 66  73 

Disseminated   tuberculosis   27  37 

The  proportion  per  1,000  total  deaths  in  1915  was  121.8  f or  tuberctJ 
losris  ni  the  lungs  and  20.5  for  tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  or  142.3  for 
all  forms  of  this  disease.  Of  each  1,000  deaths  in  California  in  1914, 
there  were  120.6  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  21.1  from  tubercu- 
losis of  other  organs,  or   141.7   from  tuberculosis  of  all  forms.     For 
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906  to  1915  the  annual  average  proportion  per  1.000  total  deaths  was 
!  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  20.8  for  other  forms,  or  alto- 
ether  146.1  for  all  forms.  Tn  the  ten  years,  the  proportion  per  1,000 
>tal  deaths  for  tuberculosis  of  all  forms  ranged  as  follows:  151.4 
1906.  148.1,  145.9.  150.8,  150.3,  150.4.  139.7,  139.9.  141.7.  and  142.3 
1915). 

For  an  estimated  state  population  of  2.854.727  in  1915  the  death 
ate  per  100,000  population  is  166.5  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and 
for  tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  or  altogether  194.5  for  all  forms 
f  this  disease.  Similarly,  for  an  estimated  population  of  2.763.109  for 
914.  the  death  rate  per  100.000  is  163.9  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
ml  28.6  for  other  forms,  or  192.5  for  all  kinds.  For  the  ten  years 
ast  past  the  annual  average  death  rate  per  100.000  population  is  175.0 
or  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  29.0  for  other  forms,  or  altogether 
504.0  for  tuberculosis  of  all  forms.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  for 
uberculosis  of  all  forms  together  decreased  generally  through  the 
en  rears,  1906  to  1915,  thus:  218.0  (1906),  216.8,  206.1,  202.6.  203.3, 
!05.5,  198.8.  202.2.  192.5.  and  194.5  (1915   . 

In  contrast  with  the  fact  that  for  tuberculosis  of  all  forms  the  death 
ate  per  100.000  decreased  considerably  from  218.0  in  1906  to  194.5 
a  1915,  it  is  worth  noting  that  through  the  same  period  the  death 
•ate  for  all   diseases   of   the   circulatory  system    (heart   disease,   etc.) 
ncreased  greatly  as  indicated  by  the  following  figures:  185.1  (1906), 
205.2,  204.9,  215.3,  212.2,  221.7,*247.2.  235.1,  231.5,  and  254.0  (1915). 
As  compared  with  the  annual  average  (bath  rate  per  100,000  for 
1906  to  1915  of  204.0  for  various  forms  of  tuberculosis,  the  corre- 
sponding  death    rate   was   221.2   for   all   diseases   of   the   circulatory 
system    (heart   disease,   etc.),   but  only  142.3  for  all  diseases  of  the 
respiratory   system    (pneumonia,   etc.),   130.7   for  all   diseases   of  the 
nervous  system.   125.2  for  all  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  116.1 
for  miscellaneous  violence  (except  suicide),  85.6  for  cancer  in  all  forms, 
aid  ^').-:>  for  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis. 

The  general  death  rate  per  1.000  population  was  13.7  for  1915  and 
13.6  for  1914,  these  rates,  like  those  for  earlier  years,  being  swollen 
largely  by  the  great  mortality  from  tuberculosis.  Figures  will  be  pre- 
sented which  show  that  many  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  California 
occur  among  persons  of  short  residence  in  the  state,  who  came  here 
when  too  far  gone  with  the  disease  for  the  climate  to  effect  a  cure. 
Doubtless  many  other  cases  originating  here  are  due  in  some  degree 
to  the  presence  of  this  imported  infection. 

Geographic  Divisions. — Southern  California  is  an  especially  popular 
resort  for  consumptives,  and  here  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  all 
deaths  are  due  to  tuberculosis.  The  table  which  appears  below  shows 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  for  the  several 
geographic  divisions  of  the  state  in  both  1915  and  1914,  together  with 
the  annual  average  per  cent  for  1906  to  1915  as  additional  data. 
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TABLE    7. — Number    and    Per    Cent    of    Deaths    from    Tuberculosis,    for    GeoqraDhir 

Divisions:   1915  and   1914. 


Geographic  division 


The  State 

Northern  California  

Coast   counties    

Interior  counties  — 

Central  California  

San  Francisco  

Other  bay  counties 

Coast   counties    

Interior   counties   

Southern  California  

Los  Angeles  

Other  counties  

Northern    and    Central    Cali 
fornia    

Coast   counties    . 

Interior  counties  

Metropolitan  area  

Bora!    counties    


39,026 

4,101 
2,088 
2,013 

20,803 
7,259 
4,706 
2,610 
6,228 

14,122 
9,590 
4,532 


16,063 
8,241 


11,965 
12,939 


1914 


37,537 

3,957 
2,014 
1,943 

20,089 
6,940 
4,576 
2,472 
6,101 

13,491 
9,038 
4,453 


24,904  24,046 


16,002 
8,044 


11,516 
12,530 


5,551 

446 
211 
235 

2,745 
954 
596 


2,360 

1,593 

767 


3,191 

2,070 
1,121 

1,550 
1,641 


5,320 

443 
224 
219 

2,571 
947 
534 
292 


2,306 

1,575 

731 


3,014 

1,^7 
1,017 

1,481 
1,533 


Per  cent 


14.2 

10.9 

10.1 

11.7 

13.2 
13.1 
12.7 
11.8 
14.2 

16.7 
16.6 
16.9 


12.8 


12.4 
13.6 


13.0 

12.7 


Anou»l 
avertfe 
percent: 
l'.m  to 
1314 


14.2 

11.2 
11.1 
13.3 

12.8 
13.6 
11.7 
11.8 
13.1 

17.1 
17.4 
16.4 


12.5 


12.5 
12.6 


12.9 
12.2 


13.0 

12.3 
13.3 

18.8 


12.1 


Table  7   shows  that  for  southern   California   the  per  cent  of  total 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  was  16.7  in   1015  and  17.1  in  1914  aga 
tlio  annual  average  of  18.8  for  1906  to  1915.     It  may  be  added  that 
through  the  ton-rear  period  the  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tubercul 
in  southern  California  ranged  as  follows:  21.6   (1906).  20.1.  19.8.  1 
again,  19.2.  19.4.  17.5,  17.0.  17.1  and  16.7  (1915).     Thus  between  one- 
sixlh  and  one-fifth  of  all  deaths  are  due  to  tuberculosis  in  the  territory 
south  of  Telia chapi,  the  proportion  having  decreased  generally  through 
the  past  ten  years.     The  annual  average  per  cent  for  1906  to  1915 
was  exactly  the  same,  18.8,  for  Los  Angeles  alone  as  for  all  the  rest  of 
southern  California. 

North  of  Tehachapi,  however,  only  about  one-eighth  of  all  deaths 
are  from  tuberculosis,  the  per  cents  for  northern  and  central  California 
together  being  12.8  in  1915  and  12.5  in  1914  against  the  average  of 
12T6  for  1906  to  1915.  The  annual  average  per  cent  in  the  ten-year 
period  just  ended  was  13.0  for  central  California  and  only  11.1  for 
northern  California,  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  decreasing  toward 
the  north.  The  average  per  cent  was  below  the  state  figure,  14.6,  for 
every  main  and  minor  geographic  division  north  of  Tehachapi.  the 
interior  counties  of  northern  California  showing  the  minimum  average, 
10.9,  but  the  interior  counties  of  central  California  showing  the  highest. 
13.5.  outside  southern  California. 

The  annual  average  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  was  just 
the  same  (12.7  for  the  metropolitan  area  ;is  for  the  rural  counties 
south  of  Tehachapi.  Within  the  metropolitan  area,  however,  the  annual 
average  per  <>  nt  was  somewhat  greater  for  San  Francisco,  12.0,  than 
for  the  other  bay  counties,  12.3. 
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Cities. — The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  per  cent  of  deaths 
rom  tuberculosis  in  1915  and  1914,  and  in  addition  the  annual  average 
er  cents  for  1911  to  1915,  for  chartered  cities  in  contrast  with  the  rest 
f  the  state,  as  well  as  for  the  individual  cities.  The  average  per  cents 
■re  shown  for  only  the  five  years  last  past  because  figures  are  not 
;.vailable  for  all  the  cities  for  a  whole  ten-year  period. 


"ABLE  8. — Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Deaths  from  Tuberculosis,  for   Individual   Cities 
and    Rest  of  State:   1915  and   1914. 


Cltj 


3alifornia  

Freeholders'  charter  cities. 

Northern  California: 

i  Eureka    

Napa 

Petaluma    

Banta   Rosa  

•   Grass  Valley 

Central    California: 

San    Francisco   

Alameda    

Berkeley     

Oakland    

Richmond    

San    Rafael    

Monterey  

Salinas    — 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Palo  Alto  

San  Jose  

Santa   Cruz  

Watsonville 

Fresno    

Bakersfield 

Sacramento    

Stockton    

Vallcjo    

Modesto    

Southern  California: 

Los   Angeles 

Alhambra    — 

Long   Beach    

Pasadena    

Pomona     

Santa   Monica   

Riverside    

San   Bernardino    

San    Diego    

Santa  Barbara   

Rest  of  State - 


15,205 


*Per  cent  for  single  year,  1D15. 
tAverage  for  three  years,  1913  to  1915. 
tAverage  for  four  years,  1912  to  1915. 
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In  11i<'  thirty-four  freeholders'  charter  cities  in  1915  the  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  numbered   3.306,  or   13.0  por  cent,  and  in  the  thirty-two 
chartered  cities  in  1914  the  deaths  from  this  disease  totaled  3,076,  or 
13.7  per  cent.     In  the  state  outside  cities  the  deaths  from  tubereuh 
were  2,245,  or  1  is  per  cent  of  all,  in  1915  and  2,244,  or  14.9  per  <• 
in  1914. 

Por  chartered  cities  as  a  class  the  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberc* 
losis  was  slightly  greater  in  1915  than  1!>14.  13. !>  against  13.7,  while 
for  the  stale  outside  these  cities  the  por  cent  was  a  shade  less  in  1915 
than  in  1914,  14.8  against  14.9.  However,  the  annual  average  per  cent 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  1911  to  1915  was  somewhat  less  for 
chartered  cities,  14.0,  than  for  all  the  resl  of  the  state,  14.8. 

From  the  annual  average  per  cent  for  1911  to  1915  it  appears  that 
the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  was  relatively  greatest  in  the  following 
cities:  San  Bernardino,  25.5;  Bakersfield  (1915  alone),  20.6;  River- 
side, 18.7;  Los  Angeles.  17.6;  Pasadena,  16.5;  Grass  Valley,  16.0;  San 
Diego,  15.3;  and  Stockton,  15.2. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  annual  average  per  cent  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  in  the  five-year  period  was  only  5.1  for  Palo  Alio.  6.1  for 
Pomona,  7.0  for  Santa  Monica.  7.7  for  Long  Peach.  7.9  for  Berkeley, 
8.0  for  Alhambra  (1915  alone),  8.3  for  Richmond,  8.7  for  Santa  Cruz, 
9.0  for  both  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa,  9.7  for  Vallejo,  10.0  for  Ala- 
meda, 10.1  for  Modesto  (four  years),  10.4  for  Napa,  10.6  For  Salinas, 
and  10.8  for  Oakland. 

Length  of  Residence  (Geographic  Divisions).  The  heavy  mortality 
from  tuberculosis  in  California  is  due  largely  to  the  immigration  of 
people  so  badly  afflicted  with  this  disease  that  they  can  not  recover,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  climatic  conditions,  though  they  may  lengthen 
their  lives  somewhat  by  coming  to  this  land  of  sunshine.  For  it  appears 
that  many  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in  California  had  been  residents  of 
the  Golden  State  for  only  a  short  time.  This  is  shown  for  the  several 
geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914  in  the  following  table,  giving 
numbers  and  per  cents  by  length  of  residence: 
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TABLE  9. — Deaths  from  Tuberculosis  Classified  by  Length  of  Residence  in  California, 
with   Per  Cents,  for  Geographic   Divisions:   1915  and   1914. 


I  hie  division 


The    State 


Northern    California. 

counties   

Interior  counties  .. 


Central    California    .. 

San    Francisco    

Other  bay  counties. 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  ... 

Southern  California  -- 

bos   Angeles  

Other  counties 


Northern      and      Central 
California    

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  

Mel  ropolitan  area 

Rural  counties 

1914 

The  State 

Northern  California 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  

Central  California  

San  Francisco  

Other  bay  counties 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  

Southern  California 

Los  Angeles  

Other  counties 

Northern     and     Central 
California    

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties  

Metropolitan  area 

Rural  counties 


446 
211 
235 

2,745 

954 
596 
309 
886 

1,693 

767 


3,191 


2,070 

1,12] 


I        i    ,1! 

1,641 


443 
224 

219 

2,571 
947 
534 
292 
798 

2,3C6 

1,575 

731 


3,014 

1,997 
1,017 

1,481 

1,533 


Length  of  residence 


Undei 
1  year 


378 


100 
26 
22 
13 
39 

2C6 

168 
98 


112 


308 
204 
104 


119 


1  to  9 
years 


1.568 

67 
36 
31 

506 
158 

no 

49 


718 
277 


573 


220 


268 

305 


427      1,500 


72 
31 
41 

478 
154 

101 

56 

167 

950 

676 
274 


550 


342 

208 


255 
295 


10 

years 
and 
over 


Life 


1,602 

[    ,i 

128 

193 

62 

86 

66 

107 

867 

1,014 

273 

388 

203 

229 

95 

139 

296 

258 

607 

335 

416 

188 

191 

147 

995 

1,207 

633 

842 

362 

Si 

476 

617 

519 

590 

1,544 

1,485 

135 

172 

68 

98 

67 

71 

878 

320 

1371 

189 

208 

85 

132 

284 

203 

531 

368 

222 

163 

129 

1,013 

1,084 

662 

807 

351 

277 

509 

577 

504 

507 

Un- 
known 


46 
24 
22 

268 

1C9 
32 
13 

104 

157 

1(13 
54 


Undo; 

1 
year 


2.7 
1.4 
3.8 

3.6 
2.7 
3.7 
4.2 
4.4 

11.3 
10.5 
12.8 


304        3.5 


178 
126 


141 
L63 


414 

38 
19 
19 

210 
71 
25 
11 

103 

166 
L05 
61 


218 


126 
122 


96 
152 


3.1 
4.3 


3.1 
3.9 


8.0 

5.9 
3.6 
8.2 

3.6 
3.3 

2.4 
2.7 
5.2 

13.4 
12.9 
14.2 


3.9 


3.0 
5.8 


3.0 
4.9 


28.2 

15.0 
17.1 
13.2 

18.4 
16.6 
18.4 
15.9 
21.3 

42.2 

15  i 
36.1 


18.0 


17.0 
19.0 


17.3 
18.6 


28.2 

16.2 
13.8 
18.7 

18.6 
16.2 
18.9 
19.2 
20.9 

41.2 
42.9 
37.5 


18.3 


17.1 
20.5 


17.2 
19.2 


10 
years 
and 
over 

Life 

28.9 

27.8 

28.7 
29.4 
28.1 

43.3 

40.7 
45.5  1 

31.6 
28.6 
34.1 
30.7 
33.4 

37.0 
40.7 
38.4 
45.0 
29.1 

25.7 
26.1 
24.9 

14.2 
11.8 
19.2 

31.2 

37.8 

30.6 
32.3 

40.7 
32.6 

30.7 
31.6 

39.8 
36.0 

29.0 

27.0 

30.5 
30.4 
30.6 

38.8 
43.7 

33.8. 

34.1 
33.8 
35.4 
29.1 
35.6 

35.5 
39.2 
38.6 
45.2 
25.4 

23.0 
23.4 
22.3 

15.2 
14.1 

17.7 

33.6 

36.0 

33.2 
34.5 

40.4 

27.2 

84.4 

32.9 

38.9 
33.1 

Un- 
known 


6.6 
6.5 
7.0 
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Analysis  of  the  per  cents  in  Table  9,  for  1915  and  1914.  is  facilitated 
by  the  annual  averages  for  1906  to  1915  presented  in  the  following 
tabular  statement  for  selected  geographic  divisions: 


Geographic  division 


Annual  average  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis: 
1906  to  1915 


Under 
1  year 


lto9 
years 


10  years 
and  orer 


Life 


Unknown 


13.6 
14.3 
18.3 

13.0 

8.6 

9.1 


The  State   9.2 

Northern    and    Central   California... 3.7 

Metropolitan    area    3.1 

San    Franeiseo   3.0 

Other    bay    counties 3.3 

Rural    counties    4.2 

Southern    California    17.0 

Los   Angeles   _ 16.7 

Other   counties    17.5 


24.6 

26.0 

28.7 

14.7 

29.9 

38.1 

13.5 

28.7 

40.4 

11.8 

26.5 

40.4 

16.1 

32.1 

40.6 

15.9 

30.9 

36.0 

38.5 

20.5 

15.4 

40.0 

20.6 

13.6 

3.-J.5 

20.4 

19.1 

It  appears  from  Table  9  and  the  tabular  .statement  presented  herewith 
that  the  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  victims  in  California  who  were  natives 
of  the  state,  haying  been  here  for  life,  was  only  27.8  in  1915  and  27.0 
in  1914,  against  the  average  of  28.7  for  1906  to  1915.  The  per  cents 
those  born  elsewhere  who  were  residents  of  ten  years  standing  were 
28  9  and  29.0  in  1915  and  1914  against  the  average  of  26.0.  while  the 
prr  cent  for  those  who  had  lived  in  California  only  from  1  to  9  years 
v  as  28.2  each  of  the  last  two  years  against  the  average  of  24.6  for  the 
ten-year  period.  The  per  cent  of  all  deaths  from  tuberculosis  occurring 
among  persons  who  had  been  in  the  state  less  than  a  year  was  6.8  in 
1915  and  8.0  in  1914.  as  compared  with  the  average  of  9.2  for  1906  to 
1915.  The  length  of  residence  was  unknown  for  8.3  per  cent  of  the 
tuberculosis  victims  in  1915  and  for  7.8  per  cent  in  1914,  against  the 
annual  average  of  11.5  for  the  whole  ten  years  last  past. 

Reference  to  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  1906  to  1915  in  the 
preceding  tabular  statement  shows  that  the  per  cent  of  tuberculosis 
victims  who  were  natives  of  the  state  was  no  less  than  38.1  for  northern 
and  central  California  against  merely  15.4  for  the  territory  south  of 
Tehachapi.  The  average  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  victims  born  in  the 
state  was  40.4  for  the  metropolitan  area  as  compared  with  36.0  for  the 
rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  being  40.4  for  San  Francisco  alone 
and  40.6  for  the  group  of  other  bay  counties. 

The  average  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  residents 
of  ten  years'  standing  was  29.9  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi 
against  only  20.5  for  that  to  the  south.  The  average  per  cent  was 
for  the  metropolitan  area  against  30.9  for  the  rural  counties  of  north- 
ern and  central  California,  and  was  26.5  for  the  metropolis  proper 
against  32.1  for  the  suburban  counties. 

In  1906  to  1915,  by  the  annual  averages,  altogether  33.8  per  cent  of 
the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  California  as  a  whole  occurred  among 
residents  of  less  than  ten  years  standing.  24.6  per  cent  having  lived 
here  from  1  to  9  years  and  9.2  per  cent  under  1  year. 

The  average  per  cent  for  residents  of  less  than  ten  years  standing  is 
above  the  state  average,  33.8,  only  for  southern  California,  55.5,  the 
per  cent  being  56.7  for  Los  Angeles  and  53.0  for  the  other  counties 
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south  of  Tehachapi.     On  the  other  hand,  the  corresponding  average 

•ent  was  only  18.4  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi,  being  only 
16.6  for  the  metropolitan  area  against  20.1  for  the  rural  counties  and 
merely  14. S  for  San  Francisco  against  10.4  for  the  suburban  counties. 
It  seems,  then,  that  in  southern  California,  where  from  one-sixth  to 
one-fifth  of  all  deaths  are  from  tuberculosis,  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  tuberculosis  victims  thus  succumbing  had  lived  in  the 
gtate  less  than  ten  years  at  the  time  of  death.  In  fact,  over  one-sixth 
of  all  tubercular  decedents  south  of  Tehachapi  had  resided  in  California 
less  than  a  year,  the  annual  average  per  cent  in  1906  to  1915  being 
for  Los  Angeles  and  17.5  for  the  other  counties,  or  17.0  for 
southern  California  as  a  whole. 

Length  of  Residence  (Cities). — Preceding  figures  on  length  of  resi- 
dence for  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914  are  supplemented  by 
Hose  in  the  following  table  fur  the  several  chartered  cities  in  contrast 
'fith  the  rest  of  the  state,  the  cities  being  arranged  according  to 
_  _raphic  location.  The  absolute  figures  are  shown  for  each  of  the 
thirty-four  chartered  cities  in  1915  and  the  thirty-two  in  1914.  but  the 
per  cents  have  been  calculated  only  for  those  cities  reporting  at  least 
•aths  from  tul  ereulosis  in  each  year,  respectively. 
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TABLE   10. — Deaths    from    Tuberculosis    Classified    by    Length    of    Residence    in    Cal 
fornia,  with   Per   Cents,   for   Individual   Cities   and    Rest   of   State:   1915  and   1914. 


City 


Deaths. 


California 


Freeholders'  charter  cities 
Northern    California: 

Eureka    — 

Napa - 

Petaluma   

Santa   Rosa  — 

Grass  Valley 


Central  California: 
San  Francisco  _— 

Alameda 

Berkeley    

Oakland    

Richmond  

Son    Rafael    

Monterey    

•Salinas  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Palo  Alto 

San  Jose  

Santa  Cruz  

Watsonville 

Fresno   

Bakersfield  

Sacramento    

Stockton  

Vallejo 

Modesto    


Southern    California: 

Los  Angeles  

Alhambra  

Long  Beach  

Pasadena  

Pomona    

Santa  Monica  

Riverside    

San  Bernardino  ... 

San   Diego  

Santa  Barbara  


Rest   of   State. 


I 
3,306 


954 

38 

40 

260 

14 

9 

4 

7 

14 

1 

52 
16 
12 
04 
59 
144 
93 
15 
14 


1,010 
7 
24 
67 
15 
13 
SO 
92 
150 
25 

2,245 


-d 


5,320 

3,076 


26 

25 

222 

12 

10 
9 
7 

11 


50 

10 

7 

42 

151 

73 
11 
12 


19 
15 
40 
91 
127 
31 

2,244 


378 
209 


1,568    1,602 
944       991 


92 


158 

4 

3 

55 


273 
16 

15 

90 
6 
3 
1 
4 
5 


1 

6 

18 

2 

9 

1 

4 

8 

27 

15 

11 

29 

48 

11 

29 

2 

2 

5 

4 

456 

296 

4 

3 

13 

7 

32 

17 

9 

5 

2 

10 

13 

25 

21 

67 

36 

6 

9 

624 

611 

1,542 


388 
15 
15 
102 
2 
4 
2 
3 


116 


1 
8 
4 
1 
3 

19 

23 

9 

633 


101 


100 

2 


.no 


206 


■127     1,500 

239       879 

1           1 


1  2 

2    


107 

5 
13 

4 


12 

23 

4 

188 


154 
3 
3 
35 
5 
1 
3 
2 


429 

* 

15 
34 
6 
2 
22 
30 
53 
10 

621 


1,544 

1,435 

927 

829 

7 

9 

1 

2 

5 

1 

4 

3 

4 

320 

371 

13 

8 

13 

7 

68 

102 

5 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

1 

4 

3 

4 

20 

19 

3 

0 

1 

3 

12 

9 

» 

* 

67 

39 

27 

20 

4 

4 

4 

4 

261 

132 

* 

# 

4 

2 

13 

5 

8 

6 

1 

4 

4 

7 

27 

9 

31 

18 

6 

11 

617 

606 

212 


'■Not  organized  as  charter  city  in  1914. 
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"ABLE   10. — Deaths    from    Tuberculosis    Classified    by    Length    of    Residence    in 
fornia,   with    Per   Cents,    for    Individual    Cities    and    Rest    of    State:    1915    and 
i  loncluded. 


Cali- 
1914 


Length  of  residence 

1915 

1014 

City 

CO 

m9 

<<  a. 

1 

(O  O 

Cri 

£ 

d 

13 

S" 

3 
O 

F 

w3 

! 

3  m 

»  o 

f 

D 

O 

3 

Per  cents. 

10O.O 
LOO.O 

100.0 
10O.O 

6.8 
6.3 

28.2 
28.5 

28.9 
30.0 

27.8 
27.5 

8.3 

7.7 

8.0 
7.8 

28.2 
28.6 

29.0 
30.1 

27.0 
26.9 

7.8 

Freeholders'  charter  cities 

6.6 

Northern      and      Central 

California: 

San  Francisco  

100.0 

10O.O 

2.7 

16.6 

28.6 

40.7 

11.4 

3.3 

16.2 

33.8 

39.2 

7.5 

1C0.0 
10O.O 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
10O.O 

2.6 
17.5 
2.3 
1.9 

10.5 

7.5 

21.2 

11.5 

42.1 
37.5 
34.6 
34.6 

39.5 
37.5 
39.2 
46.2 

5.3 

2.7 
5.8 

3.9 
8.0 
3.6 
2.0 

11.5 
12.0 

15.8 
2O.0 

50.0 
52.0 
30.6 
40.0 

30.8 
28.0 
45.9 
38.0 

3  8 

4  1 

Siin  Jose  

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

*     1 

100.0 
100.0 

6.2 
3.4 
1.4 
5.4 

12.5 
25.4 
20.2 
11.8 

42.2 
18.7 
33.3 

31.2 

34.4 

25.4 
36.8 
29.0 

4.7 
27.1 

8.3 
22.6 

14.3 
* 

7.9 
1.4 

28.6 

14.6 

20.5 

28.6 

44.4 
37.0 

21.4 

25.8 
27.4 

7.1 

Bakersfleld     -     

7.3 

Stockton     ...  ..  . 

13.7 

Southern    California: 

I          Vngcles   

10O.O 

100.0 

9.1 

45.1 

29.3 

11.5 

5.0 

II). X 

43.3 

26.4 

13.3 

6.2 

Long   Beach  ..  ...    

f 

LOO.O 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

10.2 

57.7 

15.4 

7.7 

100.0 
100.0 

100.(1 
100.0 

13.4 
10.0 

47.8 
33.4 

25.1 
43.3 

11.9 

10.0 

1.5 
3.3 

19.7 

7.5 

51.5 

55.0 

L9.7 
10.0 

7.6 
17.5 

1.5 

Riverside  

10.0 

San  Bernardino  

100.0 

100.0 

16.3 

27.2 

22.8 

20.7 

13.0 

13.2 

32.9 

29.7 

9.9 

14.3 

San    Diego      -_ 

100.0 
100.0 

1C0.0 
100.0, 

14.0 
4.0 

44.7 
24.0 

24.0 
36.0 

15.3 
36.0 

2.0 

18.1 
12.9 

41.7 
32.3 

24.4 
19.3 

14.2 
35.5 

1.6 

Banta    Barbara    

Rest  of   State.. 

100.0 

100.0 

7.5 

27.8 

27.2 

28.2 

9.3 

8.4 

27.7 

27.5 

27.0 

9.4 

"Not  organized  as  charter  city  in  1914. 

tPer  cents  not  shown  for  totals  less  than  25. 


As  before,  analysis  of  the  per  cents  in  this  table  for  1915  and  1914 
is  aided  by  the  annual  averages  for  1911  to  1915  presented  herewith 
for  chartered  cities  in  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  state  as  well  as  for 
selected  individual  cities,  i.  e.,  all  having  at  least  25  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis in  each  of  the  five  years  last  past,  the  averages  for  cities  being 
limited  to  a  five-year  period  because  of  the  lack  of  figures  for  as  long 
as  ten  years. 
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Table  Showing  Distribution  of  Tuberculosis  Deaths  According  to  Length  of  Residence 

in    California. 


City 


Annual  average  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis- 
1911  to  1915 


Under 
1  year 


1  to  9         10  years 
years         and  over 


California    

Frerholders'    charter   c- 1 1  i ■ 

Rest    of    State 

Selected  cities: 
Northern  and  Central  California. 

San   Francisco   

Alameda    

Berkeley    : 

Oakland    

San  Jose  - 

Fresno 

Sacramento    

Stockton    

Southern  California. 

Los   Angeles   

Pasadena    

Riverside    

Ban    Bernardino    

San   Diego    

Santa   Barbara  


8.8 

2C.7 

20.7 

27.9 

8.7 

27.fi 

27.1 

27.1 

8.9 

23.5 

2j.7 

29.0 

3.3 

14.3 

28.6 

39.8 

3.5 

17.8 

38.1 

38-2 

9.5 

16.5 

33.7 

39.6 

3.0 

18.9 

30.2 

42.8 

3.5 

14.0 

33.0 

46.7 

9.0 

22.9 

31.3 

29.7 

4.7 

16.5 

28.8 

31.6 

2.3 

1C.2 

38.4 

29.8 

13.3 

42.4 

24.7 

12.2 

38.1 

46.3 

25.4 

9.4 

15.2 

39.8 

25.2 

15.2 

15.3 

37.1 

20.9 

10.5 

20.2 

38.7 

25.3 

12.8 

0.0 

21.8 

23.7 

42.7 

Unknown 


10.9 


14.0 
2.4 
0.7 

2.8 
7.1 
18.4 
13.3 


7.1 
0.8 
4.6 
16.2 
3.0 
2.8 


It  appears  from  this  tabular  statement  that  the  distribution  of 
tuberculosis  deaths  according  to  length  of  residence  in  California  is 
not  far  from  the  same  for  chartered  cities  as  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
state.  The  annual  average  per  cent  in  1911  to  1915  for  native  Cali- 
fornians  was  27.1  within  cities  against  29.0  outside  them.  For  resi- 
dents of  ten  years  standing  and  over  the  average  per  cent  was  27.4 
for  chartered  cities  against  25.7  for  the  rest  of  the  state,  while  for 
residents  of  less  than  ten  years  standing  the  per  cent  was  altogether 
36.3  for  cities  as  a  class  against  34.4  for  the  rural  territory  as  a  whole. 
For  tuberculosis  decedents  who  had  lived  in  California  less  than  a  year 
the  average  per  cent  was  almost  exactly  the  same  within  cities,  8.7,  as 
outside  them,  8.9.  The  average  per  cent  of  unknown  length  of  resi- 
dence was  9.2  for  chartered  cities  as  compared  with  10.9  for  the  rest 
of  the  state. 

Several  of  the  cities  in  southern  California  show  a  large  proportion 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  persons  who  had  lived  in  California 
a  comparatively  short  time.  For  residents  of  less  than  ten  years 
standing  the  annual  average  per  cent  in  1911  to  1915  totaled  as  much 
as  64.4  for  Pasadena,  58.9  for  San  Diego,  55.7  for  Los  Angeles,  55.0 
for  Riverside,  and  52.4  for  San  Bernardino. 

Moreover,  the  annual  average  per  cent  of  tuberculosis  victims  who 
had  lived  in  California  less  than  a  year  was  very  high  in  cities  of 
southern  California,  as  follows:  San  Diego,  20.2;  Pasadena,  18.1;  San 
Bernardino,  15.3;  Riverside.  15.2;  and  Los  Angeles,  13.3. 

Southern  California. — In  fact,  many  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in 
southern  California  cities  or  in  the  whole  territory  south  of  Tehachapi 
had  lived  in  the  state  only  a  few  months.  This  appears  clearly  from 
the  following  table  giving  numbers  and  per  cents  by  length  of  resi- 
dence in  months  for  southern  California  in  1915  and  1914: 
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ABLE  11. — Deaths  from  Tuberculosis  Classified  by  Length  of  Residence  (in  Months), 
with   Per  Cents,  for  Southern   California:   1915  and   1914. 


Geographic  division 


Numbers. 
>utbern  California 

Los  Angeles  

Other  counties  


Length  of  residence 


Total  under 
1  year 


Under  1 
month 


266  308  34 
168  204  22 
98    104     12 


Per  cents. 

>uthern    California    11.3  13.4  1.4 

Los   Angeles   10.5  12.9  1.4 

Other   counties    .__ 12.8  14.2  1.6 


1  to  2 

months 


3  to  5 
months 


34 

71 

77 

20 

47 

48 

14 

24 

29 

1.5 

3.0 

3.4 

1.3 

2.9 

3.0 

1.9 

3.1 

4.0 

3.0 
2.8 
3.4 


6  toll 
months 


88 

91 

61 

55 

27 

36 

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.4 

3.7 

4.7 

109 
75 
31 


4.7 
4.7 
4.6 


Table  11  for  1915  and  1914  may  bo  supplemented  by  the  annual 
■rage  per  cents  for  190G  to  1915  presented  in  the  following  tabular 

tatement : 


Annual  average  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis: 
1906  to  1915 

Geographic  division 

Total 
under 
1  year 

Under  1 
month 

1  to  2 
months 

3  to  5 
months 

6  to  11 
months 

outhern    California    ._.    - 

17.0 

2.0 
1.9 
2.2 

4.4 
4.2 
4.9 

4.8 
4.7 
4.9 

5.8 

Los   Angeles    —  -  --    ---  ._.    

Other  counties  ..      _.    ._         ._.  .    -.  .- 

16.7 
17.5 

5.9 
5.5 

From  the  supplementary  annual  average  per  cents  for  1906  to  1915 
t  appears  that  of  all  who  died  of  tuberculosis  in  southern  California 
5.0  per  cent  had  been  in  the  state  less  than  a  month,  altogether  6.4 
>er  cent  less  than  three  months,  and  altogether  11.2  per  cent  less  than 
ix  months.  Of  all  the  tuberculosis  victims  in  Los  Angeles,  an  average 
»f  10.8  per  cent  had  resided  in  California  less  than  half  a  year,  the 
orresponding  figure  being  12.0  for  the  other  counties  south  of 
Bhachapi. 

Length  of  Residence  {All  Causes). — The  following  table  indicates 
he  extent  to  which  tuberculosis  is  the  cause  of  death  among  total 
lecedents  from  all  causes  classified  by  length  of  residence  in  California, 
igures  being  presented  for  both  1915  and  1914  for  the  entire  territory 
lorth  of  Tehachapi  in  contrast  with  southern  California  to  the  south. 
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TABLE  12. — Number  and  Per  Cent  of  Deaths  from  Tuberculosis  Among  Decedent 
Classified  by  Length  of  Residence  In  California,  for  Territory  North  and  South  c 
Tehachapi:   1915  and  1914. 


ili  of  residence 


California 


Under  1  year 

1    to  9   years 

in  years  and  over 

Life 

Unknown    


North  of  Tehachapi. 

Under  1  year 

1  to  9  years. 

10  vears  and  over 

Life    

Unknown    


Smith  of  Tehachapl. 

Under  1   yrar 

1    to  9  years 

in  years  and  over 

Life 

Unknown    


7,523 
16,182 
9,906 
3,438 

24,904 

610 

3,023 

11,675 
7,280 
2,316 

14.1L".' 

1,067 

4,807 
2,626 

1,122 


1,801 

14,780 
10,073 
3,318 

2', 046 

3,070 
10,710 
7,353 
2,211 

1.1, '01 
1,129 
4,495 

4,070 
2,720 
1,077 


5,320 

14.2 

378 

427 

22.5  ' 

1,568 

1,500 

20.8  | 

1,602 

1,544 

9.7 

1,5!  2 

1,435 

15.6  ! 

461 

414 

13.4   ; 

3,191 

3,014 

12.8  | 

112 

119 

18.4 

573 

550 

19.0  ! 

995 

1,013 

8.5  1 

1,207 

1,084 

16.6  ' 

304 

248 

13.1 

2^60 

2,306 

16.7 

308 

24.9 

995 

960 

22.1 

807 

531 

12.6  1 

335 

351 

■12.8  ; 

157 

166 

11.0 

11  - 

17.1 
21.1 


This  table  shows  for  the  state  as  a  -whole,  Avhere  the  per  cent  of  total 
deaths  due  to  tuberculosis  was  14.2  in  both  1015  and  1014.  that  am 
decedents  with  a  residence  of  loss  than  a  year  the  per  cent  for  tubercu- 
losis was  22.5  in  1915  and  23.7  in  1914  and  that  anion?  decedents  who 
had  been  in  the  state  from  one  to  nine  years  the  per  cenl  for  tubercu- 
losis was  20.8  in  the  last  year  covered  and  10.8  in  the  year  before. 
Hence,  in  California  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  tubercu- 
losis was  nearly  one-fourth  among  persons  who  bad  resided  here  under 
one  year  and  about  one-fifth  among  those  who  had  lived  here  only 
one  to  nine  years. 

For  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi,  with  tuberculosis  especially 
prevalent  in  the  per  cents  of  16.7  and  17.1  for  1015  and  1014.  respec- 
tively, the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  Mere  as  greal  as  24.0  and  27. 3  per 
cent  among  decedents  whose  residence  was  under  a  year  and  22.1  and 
21.1  per  cent  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  among  those  who  had  lived 
in  the  stale  from  one  to  nine  years.  Thus,  in  the  territory  south  of 
Tehachapi,  where  tuberculosis  prevails  particularly,  the  proportion  of 
all  deaths  from  this  one  cause  was  fully  one-fourth  among  decedents 
who  had  lived  in  California  less  than  a  year  and  over  one-fifth  among 
those  with  only  one  to  nine  years  for  their  length  of  residence  in  this 
state. 

Month  of  Death. — The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  per  cent 
of  deaths  occurring  each  month  from  tuberculosis  for  California  as  a 
whole  in  both  1915  and  1014.  together  with  the  corresponding  per  cents 
for  1011  to  1913  and  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  five-year  period, 
1911  to  1915: 
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TABLE     13. — Number     and     Per     Cent     of     Deaths     Occurring     Each      Month     from 
Tuberculosis,  for  California:   1915  and   1914. 


State    totals 

January    

February     

March   

April    

May    

June  

July    

August     

September    

October    

ember    

December    


Deaths 

Tuberculosis 

Corresponding  per  cent 

£3§ 

1914 

Number 

Per  cent 

1013 

1012 

1011 

^U   § 

1015 

1015 

1011 

1015 

1014 

MO   ^ 

air*-  i 

39,026 

37,537 

5,551 

5,320 

14.2 

14.2 

3,616 

3,392 

541 

457 

15.0 

13.5 

3,015 

3,121 

438 

531 

14.5 

17.0 

3,441 

3,295 

588 

522 

17.1 

15.8 

3,171 

3,159 

491 

490 

15.5 

15.5 

3,276 

3,080 

514 

467 

15.7 

15.2 

3,060 

3,073 

443 

467 

14.5 

15.2 

3,016 

2,913 

429 

402 

14.2 

13.8 

3,006 

2,827  j 

392 

39 

13.0 

12.3 

2,927 

2,817 

398 

369 

13.6 

13.1 

3,184 

2,931 

40.! 

382 

12.7 

13.0 

3,425 

3,213 

423 

391 

12.4 

12.2 

3,889 

3,716 

489 

493 

12.6 

13.3 

14.0 

14.0 

15.0 

12.7 

13.8 

15.0 

14.8 

15.8 

14.7 

15.6 

14.7 

17.2 

15.3 

15.6 

16.9 

13.7 

16.3 

17.8 

14.8 

13.3 

15.2 

13.5 

12.9 

15.4  j1 

12.8 

13.8 

14.0 

14.4 

11.9 

14.9 

14.3 

11.6 

12.8 

13.6 

13.5 

12.6 

12.9 

13.9 

13.6 

14.3 

11.0 
1.1.4 
16.1 
15.8 
15.8 
14.6 
14.0 
13.2 
13.6 
12.9 
12.9 
13.3 


It  appears  from  Table  13  that  the  per  cent  of  deaths  from  tuber- 
culosis was  highest  for  March  (17.1)  in  1915,  for  February  (17.0)  in 
1914,  for  March  (15.6)  in  1913,  and  for  May  (16.3  and  17.9)  in  both 
'1912  and  1911.  From  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  five  years, 
■  1911  to  1915,  it  seems  that  the  period  of  greatest  mortality  from  tuber- 
culosis extends  over  the  months  of  February,  March,  April  and  May. 
while  the  time  when  deaths  from  this  disease  are  relatively  least 
numerous  covers  generally  the  months  of  August,  September,  October. 
and  November.  The  high  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  California 
through  the  spring  season  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  deaths  occurring 
at  this  time  among  consumptives  who  came  from  the  East  in  the  autumn 
or  winter  only  to  succumb  finally  to  their  dread  malady  after  living  in 
this  mild  climate  only  a  few  months. 

The  statistics  presented  give  only  a  minimum  statement  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  general  death  rate  of  California  is  swollen  by  the  deaths 
of  persons  who  were  stricken  with  tuberculosis  elsewhere,  and  who 
merely  came  here  in  the  hope  of  recovering,  or  with  the  expectation 
of  lengthening  their  lives  somewhat  in  the  glorious  climate  of  the 
Golden  State.  The  figures  cover  only  the  deaths  that  occur  among 
these  recent  residents,  in  many  cases  very  soon  after  their  arrival  in 
this  land  of  sunshine.  No  data  are  available  to  tell  what  proportion 
of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  native  Calif ornians  and  old-time 
residents  are  due  in  some  degree  to  imported  infection  by  the  presence 
here  of  sick  people  from  other  places.  It  is  quite  evident,  however, 
that  the  death  rate  of  California  is  swollen  somewhat  by  the  unhealth- 
fuluess,  not  of  this  state,  but  of  other  states,  being  increased,  in  fact, 
by  the  wide  fame  of  California  as  a  curative  health  resort.  For  the 
leading  single  cause  of  deatli  the  state  is  one  which  finds  most  of  its 
victims  among  newcomers  seeking  restored  health  and  finding  longer, 
happier  life  in  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  California.  People  come  to 
California  to  save  or  lengthen  lives  surely  doomed  elsewhere. 
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DEATHS   BY   SEX,   RACE,   NATIVITY  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 

Sex. — The  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  decedents  is  given  in  the 
following  table  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  11)14. 
both  numbers  and  per  cents  being  shown : 


TABLE   14. — Deaths    Classified    by    Sex,    with    Per    Cents,    for    Geographic    Divisions: 

1915  and  1914. 


Geographic  division 


1914 


Per  cent 
male 


1915     1914 


Per  cent 
female 


1015      1914 


The  State  39,026 

Northern    California    4,101 

Coast    counties    2,088 

Interior    counties    2,013 


37,537 

3,957 
2,014 
1,943 


Central    California    20,803      20,089 


San    Francisco    7,259 

Other    bay    counties 4,706 

Coast    counties    2,610 

Interior    counties    6,228 

Southern    California    14,122 

Los    Angeles    -  9,590 

Other    counties    4,532 

Northern      and      Central 

California 24,904 

Coast    counties    16,663 

Interior  counties   8,241 

Metropolitan    area    11,965 

Rural   counties   12,939 


6,940 
4,567 
2,472 
6,101 

13,491 
9,038 
4,453 


24,046 


23,871 

2,746 
1,380 
1,366 

12,838 
4,498 
2,678 
1,570 
4,092 

8,287 
5,513 
2,744 


15,584 


16,002      10,126 
8,044        5,458 


11,516 
12,530 


23,038      15,155 


2,604 
1,329 
1,275 

12,476 
4,380 
2,636 
1,489 
3,971 

7,958 
5,206 
2,752 


9,834 

5,246 


7,176        7,016 
8,108        8,061 


1,355 
708 
647 


7,965 
2,761 
2,028 
1,040 
2,136 

5,835 
4,047 
1,788 


14,499 
1,353 


61.2 

67.0 
66.1 
67.9 


7,618     61.7 
2,560     62.0 


1,940 

983 

2,130 

5,533 
3,832 
1,701 


56.9 
60.2 
65.7 

58.7 
57.8 
60.5 


6,537 
2,783 


4,789 
4,531 


6,168      60.8 
2,798      66.2 


4,500      60.0 
4,466      65.0 


61.4 

65.8 
66.0 
65.6 

62.1 
63.1 
57.6 
60.2 
65J 

59.0 
57.6 
61.8 


15,080        9,320        8,966      02.6      62.7 


61.5 
6.1.2 


60.9 
64.4 


3S.8       38.6 


33.0 
33.9 
32.1 

38.3 
38.0 
43.1 
39.8 
34.3 

41.3 
42.2 
39.5 


39.2 
33.8 


40.0 
35.0 


34.2 
34.0 
31.4 

37.9 
36.9 
42.4 
39.8 
34.9 

41.0 

38.2 


37.4        37.8 


38.5 
34.8 


39.1 
35.6 


Table  14  shows  that  of  39.026  persons  who  died  in  California  in 
1915,  altogether  23,871  or  61.2  per  cent  were  male,  and  15,155  or  38.8 
per  cent  were  female.  Similarly,  among  the  37,537  decedents  in  1914, 
the  males  were  23,038  or  61.4  per  cent,  and  the  females  were  14,409 
or  38.6  per  cent. 

For  1906  to  1915,  the  annual  average  per  cent  male  was  62.0  and  the 
per  cent  female  was  38.0.  Through  the  ten  years  the  per  cent  male 
ranged  as  follows:  62.0  (1906),  63.2,  62.2,  62.4,  62.3,  62.0,  61.7,  61.7 
again,  61.4,  and  61.2  (1915).  The  proportion  of  males  among  decedents 
has  thus  decreased  somewhat  since  1906,  especially  in  the  most  recent 
years. 

In  both  1915  and  1914  the  per  cent  male  was  highest  for  northern 
California,  and  next  for  central  California,  the  proportion  of  males 
being  considerably  greater  each  year  for  northern  and  central  Cali- 
fornia, separately  or  together,  than  for  the  territory  south  of  Tebaehapi. 

The  per  cents  male  were  highest  in  general  among  minor  geography 
divisions  for  the  interior  counties  of  northern  California,  the  coast 
counties  of  northern  California,  and  the  interior  counties  of  central 
California,  in  the  order  in  which  named.  The  per  cent  was  lowest  in 
1915  for  the  bay  counties  other  than  San  Francisco,  and  next  for  Los 
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Angi  Les,  but  in  1911  the  niinimnni  per  ccnl   was  exactly  the  same  for 
each  of  the  two  minor  geographic  divisions  .jusl  mentioned. 

The  per  cents  male  were  much  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than 
for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehaehapi,  but  were  much  greater  for 
San  Francisco  than  for  the  suburban  counties,  the  latter  group  show- 
ing minimum  per  cents  male  in  each  of  the  last  two  years. 

Sex  and  Cause  of  Death. — The  following  table  gives,  for  California 
whole  in  both  1915  and  1914.  the  deaths  from  certain  principal 
causes  classified  by  sex.  with  the  per  cents  male  and  female : 
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This  table  shows  thai  in  both  1915  and  1914  the  per  cents  male  were 
grhesl  for  deaths  from  the  following  important  causes:  Suicide,  83.9 
d  81.5;  other  violence,  80.1  and  80.5;  typhoid  fever,  69.6  and  68.6; 
herculosis  of  the  lungs,  67.3  and  66.9;  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis, 
.8  and  62.4;  and  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  61.4  and  61.6. 
On  the  other  hand,  except  of  course  for  deaths  from  childbirth,  the 
r  cent  female  was  notably  high  each  year  only  for  whooping  cough, 
.3  and  52.9 ;  cancer.  54.2  and  52.6 ;  diphtheria  and  croup,  51.3  and 
1.9;  measles,  15.5  and  49.7;  scarlet  fever,  49.1  and  40.0;  and  influenza, 
nd  48.6. 

— The  race  distribution  of  persons  dying  in  the  several  geo- 
•aphic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914  is  given  in  the  following  table, 
gether  with  the  per  cent  white  among  decedents : 


\BLE   16. — Deaths   Classified    by    Race,  with    Per   Cent   White,   for  Geographic    Divi- 
sions:  1915  and   1914. 


Geographic  division 


Negro      Indian 


Chi- 
nese 


J  ip- 


Per 

cent 
white 


1915. 

The  State 39,020 

hrthern  California  4,101 

Coast  counties   '2,088 

Interior  counties    2,013 

-ntral    California    20,803 

San   Francisco   7,259 

Other  bay  counties 4,700 

Coast   counties   2,610 

Interior   counties    .. 6,228 

'Uthern    California    14,122 

Los   Angeles    -_ 9,590 

Other    counties    4,532 

jrthern  and  Central  California 24,904 

Coast   counties    16,663 

Interior   counties    8,241 

Metropolitan    area    11,965 

Rural   counties    12,939 


1914. 
The  State  

orthcrn    California    _. 

Coast   counties    

Interior   counties    .-- 

entral    California    

San  Francisco   

Other   bay    counties. 

Coast   counties   

Interior   counties    

luthern    California    . 

Los   Angeles   

Other  counties  


orthern   and   Central   California- 
Coast   counties   

Interior   counties    

Metropolitan  area  

Rural   counties    


36,890 
3,895 
2,020 
1,875 

19,537 
6,8  2 
4,477 

5,711 

13,458 

9,088 

4,370 

23,432 

15,846 

;     7,586 

11,319 

I  12,113 


37,537 

3,957 
2,014 
1,943 

20,089 

6,940 

4,576 

2,472 

6,101 

13,491 

9,038 

4,453 

24,046 

16,002 

8,044 

11,516 

12,530 


35,513 

3,726 
1,934 

1,792 
18,867 
6,570 
4,372 
2,344 
5,581 
12,920 
8,616 
4,304 

22,593 
15,220 
7,373 
10,942 
11,651 


583 

22 

4 

18 

2(2 

54 

92 

13 

83 

319 

263 

56 

264 

163 

101 

146 

118 


19 

3 

16 

272 

57 

89 

19 

107 

278 

218 

60 

291 

168 

123 

146 

145 


139 

76 

31 

42 

39 

1 

7 

4 

27 

24 

5 

19 

115 

46 

69 

8 

107 

170 
98 

13 
rr, 

44 


4 

37 

28 

1 

27 

142 

50 

92 

3 

139 


751 

69 

16 

53 

612 

288 

86 

36 

202 

70 

41 

29 

681 

,26 

255 

374 

307 

C57 

79 

24 

55 

502 

252 

66 

30 

154 

76 

53 

23 

581 

372 

209 

318 

263 


J4 
25 

373 
74 
44 
50 

205 

251 

193 

58 

412 

182 

230 

US 
294 


628 

35 

10 

25 

404 

61 

46 

75 

222 

189 

150 


192 
247 
107 
332 


94.5 
95.0 
96.7 
93.1 
93.9 
94  3 
95.1 
96.1 
91.7 
95.3 
94.8 
96.4 
91.1 
95.1 
92.1 
94.6 
93.6 


94.6 
94.2 
96.0 
92.2 
93.9 
94.7 
95.5 
94.8 
91.5 
95.8 
95.3 
96.7 
94.0 
95.1 
91.7 
95.0 
93.0 
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It  appears  from  Tabic  Hi  thai  in  1915  the  white  decedents  mum 
36,890,   or   94.5    per  cent;    the    Chinese,    751;    the   Japanese, 
Negroes,   583;   and   the    Indians,   139.     For   1!>11  the   figures   \\ 
follows:  White,  35,513,  or  94.6  per  cent;  Chinese,  657;  Japauesi 
Negro,  569 :  and  Indian,  170. 

The  per  cenl  white  for  California  as  a  whole  was  virtually  the 
in   1!)15  and  1914,  94.5  and  94.6,  respectively,  as  the  annual  a 
per  cent  of  94.6  for  the  ten  year  period  1906  to  1915.     The  p* 
white  was  as  follows  through  the  ten  vears:  94.5   (1906),  94.3 
94.6,  94.7  (1910  and  1911),  94.6  (1912, 1913  and  1914),  and  94.5  (1915 

In  both  1915  and  1914  the  per  cents  white  were  higher  for  sou 
California   than   for   the   territory   north   of   Tehachapi,   being 
among  main  geographic  divisions  for  central  California. 

Among  minor  geographic  divisions  the  per  cents  white  were  abo\ 
the  state  averages  for  both  1915  and  1914  in  the  following  case:- 
Southern  California  outside  Los  Angeles,  coast  counties  of  norther 
California,  bay  counties  except  San  Francisco,  coast  counties  o 
tral  California,  and  Los  Angeles.  The  per  cent  white  was  also  slightl 
above  the  state  average  in  1914  alone  for  San  Francisco. 

The  per  cent  white  was  somewhat  greater  each  year  for  the  metri 
politan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  but  wa 
slightly  less  for  San  Francisco  alone  than  for  the  group -of  suburba 
(•(unities. 

Each  year  the  deaths  among  Chinese  occurred  mainly  in  San  Frai 
cisco  and  suburbs  and  in  the  interior  counties  of  central  California 
The  deaths  of  Japanese  occurred  mainly  in  the  interior  counties  o 
central  California  and  also  in  Los  Angeles.  The  number  of  negro  deci 
dents  was  particularly  great  only  for  Los  Angeles  in  both  years.  Mor 
than  half  the  Indian  deaths  each  year  were  in  northern  California. 

Race  and  Cause  of  Death. — The  following  table  shows  for  Calif* >rni 
in  1915  and  1914  the  deaths  from  certain  principal  causes  classified  b; 
race,  as  well  as  the  per  cent  white  in  each  case : 
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ABLE  17. — Deaths  from  Certain   Principal  Causes  Classified  by   Race,  with   Per  Cent 
White,   for  California:   1915   and    1914. 


Cause  of  death 


1915. 


All  causes 


'yphoid  fever  

lalarial  fever 

mallpox    

leasles    

carlet  fever  

Vhooping-cough    

)iphtlieria    and  croup 

nfluonza    

'lague   

)ther  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis   of  lungs 

Tuberculosis   of  other  organs 

dancer    

Dther  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Dther  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases   of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and   broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

'Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over.. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's   disease   and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    

Other  violence  

All  other  causes 


39,026 

270 

45 

3 

132 

53 

124 

310 

181 

1 

110 

4,752 

7!)!  I 

2,776 

1,645 

273 

3,151 

7,251 

3,063 

728 

795 

415 

1,949 

2,681 

3:6 

1,478 

1,035 

3,110 

1,525 


1914. 

All   causes    37,537 

Typhoid  fever  370 

Malarial  fever  70 

8mallpox    1 

Measles  153 

Scarlet  fever  90 

Whooping-cough     306 

Diphtheria   and  croup 268 

Influenza    138 

Other  epidemic  diseases 132 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 4,529 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 791 

dancer    2,087 

Other   general    diseases 1,591 

Meningitis    331 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 3,239 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 6,397 

Pneumonia    and   broncho-pneumonia 2,677 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 786 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years '  889 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over.  352 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 1,932 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 2,  HO 

Childbirth    314 

Diseases  of  early  infancy.. 1,451 

Suicide    912 

Other  violence 3,070 

All  other  causes 1,570 


36,890 

254 
41 
3 

126 
51 

117 

308 

177 
1 

109 
4,326 

714 
2,693 
1,569 

249 
3,058 
6,976 
2,887 

693 

714 

394 
1,835 
2,553 

321 
1,364 

984 
2,918 
1,455 


35,513 

349 

60 

1 

150 

89 

294 

259 

129 

130 

4,130 

721 

2,635 

1,526 

299 

3,139 

6,158 

2,492 

735 

806 

336 

1,812 

2,331 

323 

1,360 

845 

2,894 

1,510 


Total     i  White       Negro 


583 
3 


2 
136 
18 
23 
22 

1 
37 
97 
46 

4 

6 

5 
31 
45 

7 
24 

6 
44 
21 


130 
18 
15 
21 

6 
37 
86 
42 
12 
15 

5 
33 
39 

3 
19 

8 
44 
19 


Chi- 
nese 


139 


751 


3 
180 
13 
33 
34 

3 

40 

148 

54 

15 

9 

4 
37 
60 

1 
13 
19 
58 
17 


657 


1 

4 

3 

1 

164 

10 

22 

22 

2 

45 

110 

49 

23 

3 

4 

35 

58 

1 

10 

24 

44 

15 


Jap- 
anese 


663 


028 


20—26023 
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The  per  cents  white  were  above  the  general  averages  of  04.5  and 
94.6  for  1915  and  1014,  respectively,  for  (le.i1.lis  I'roin  Hie  I'ollov 
importanl  causes:  Diphtheria  and  croup,  00.4  and  Oii.ti;  cancer,  97.1 
and  98.1;  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  oilier  than  meningitis,  97.0 
and  96.9;  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  0G.2  and  0(1.:! 
fever,  96.2  and  98.9;  measles.  05.5  and  08.0;  and  Bright \s  disease  and 
nephritis,  95.1  and  95.3. 

The  table  shows,  however,  thai  the  per  cents  white  are  very  low 
indeed  for  typhoid  fever,  92.0  and  02.8,  as  well  as  for  tuhereulosis,  being 
01.0  and  91.2  for  the  pulmonary  form  and  80.4  and  01.2  for  all  other 
kinds. 

From  further  analysis  of  the  figures  in  the  table  it  appears  that  the 
proportion  of  Caucasians  among  all  dying  from  typhoid  fever  is  i 
lively  small,  because  many  deaths   from  this  disease  occur  among  th< 
Japanese,  and  that  the  proportion  of  Caucasians  among  tubercul 
victims  is  relatively  small,  because  the  "great   white  plague"  is  espe- 
cially fatal  among  Chinese  and  Negroes. 

Thus,  the  per  cents  Japanese  among  all  dying  from  typhoid  fever 
were  no  less  than  3.6  in  1015  (10  among  276)  and  4.0  in  1014  L5 
among  376),  while  the  per  cent  Japanese  among  all  decedents  was  only 
1.7  each  year. 

The  Chinese  and  Negroes  are  likewise  strongly  represented  among 
the  victims  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  California,  the  Chinese  who 
died  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  numbering  180  in  1015  and  164 
in  1914,  and  the  Negroes  numbering,  respectively,  136  and  130.  While 
the  per  cents  Chinese  were  only  1.9  in  1915  and  1.7  in  1014  among 
all  decedents  in  California,  the  per  cents  Chinese  were  no  less  than  3.8 
and  3.6  for  deaths  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  Similarly,  while  the 
per  cent  Negro  was  only  1.5  each  year  among  all  decedents,  the  per 
cent  Negro  was  as  great  as  2.9  in  1915  and  2.1  in  1014  among  those 
dying  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  alone.  For  tuberculosis  of  other 
organs  than  the  lungs  the  per  cents  in  1015  and  1914,  respectively,  were 
notably  high  for  Japanese,  5.8  and  4.3,  as  well  as  for  Negroes,  2.2 
and  2.3. 

Nativity  of  White  Decedents. — In  further  analysis  of  deaths  by  race, 
the  nativity  of  white  decedents  is  worth  considering.  Accordingly, 
Table  18,  which  follows,  has  been  prepared  classifying  white  decedents 
as  born  in  California,  born  in  other  states,  foreign  born,  or  nativity 
unknown. 
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ABLE   18. — White   Decedents  Classified   by   Nativity,  with   Per  Cents,  for  Geographic 
Divisions:   1915  and    1914. 


Geographic  division 


1915. 

The  State  .. 


orthern  California 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior  counties  _. 


entral  California  ... 

San  Francisco 

Other  bay  counties. 

Coast  counties  

Interior  counties   .. 


outhern   California 

•  Los  Angeles  

Other  counties 


I'orthern  and  Central  Cal... 


Coast  counties   .. 
Interior    counties 


I  Metropolitan  area 
Rural   counties   ... 


1914. 
The  State  .. 


Northern  California 

)    Coast  counties   ... 

Interior  counties  _. 


Central  California  .. 

San  Francisco 

Other  bay  counties 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties  . 


Southern    California 

Los  Angeles 

Other  counties 


Northern  and  Central  Cal.._. 


Coast  counties  .. 
Interior  counties 


Metropolitan    area 
Rural  counties 


3,895 
2,020 
1,875 

19,537 
6,842 

4,477 

2,507 
5,711 

13,458 
9,088 
4,370 

23,432 

15,846 
7,586 

11,319 

12,113 


35,513 

3,726 
1,934 
1,792 

18,867 
6,570 
4,372 
2,344 
5,581 

12,920 
8,616 
4,304 

22,593 

15,220 
7,373 

10,942 
11,651 


White  decedents 

s3 


36,890  ,!       9,235 


1,077 
546 
531 

5,721 
2,021 
1,268 
721 
1,711 

2,437 

1,466 

971 

6,798 

4,556 
2,242 

3,289 
3,509 


9,412 

1,004 
529 
475 

5,864 
2,072 
1,348 
705 
1,739 

2,544 
1,544 
1,000 


4,654 
2,214 


3,4-iO 
3,448 


5,072 
2,141 

7,692 

4,726 
2,966 

3,075 
4,617 


1,516 
719 

797 

5,727 
1,482 
1,334 
836 
2,075 

6,709 

4,647 
2,062 

7,243 

4,371 
2,872 

2,816 
4,427 


14,905 

11,761 

1,544 

1,156 

742 

681 

802 

475 

6,148 

7,174 

1,581 

3,036 

1,494 

1,649 

909 

838 

2,164 

1,651 

3,431 
2,341 
1,090 

8,330 

6,204 
2,126 

4.6S5 
3,645 


13,952  !     11,177 


1,086 
647 
439 

6,804 

2,832 

1,614 

770 

1,588 

3,287 
2,205 
1,082 

7,890 

5,863 
2,027 

4,446 
3,444 


S3 


us 

51 
67 

494 
204 
66 
39 
185 

377 
209 


360 
252 


270 
342 


25.0 

27.7 
27.0 
28.3 

29.3 
29.5 
28.3 
28.8 
30.0 

18.1 
16.1 
22.2 

29.0 

28.7 
29.6 

29.0 


972  !  26.5 

120  II  26.9 

39  27.4 

81  26.5 

472  31.1 

1S4  31.5 

76  30.8 

33  30.1 

179  31.2 


380 
220 
160 

592 

332 
260 


332 


19.7 
17.9 
23.2 

30.4 

30.6 
30.0 

31.3 
29.6 


32.8 


29.0      3S.1      30.1 


40.7 
37.2 
44.5 


3?- 


40.4  31.9 

39.6  :    29.7 

36.8  33.7 

42.8  25.3 

31.5  36.7 
23.1  44.4 
33.1  36.8 
36.3  33.4 

37.9  28.9 

53.6  '  25.5 
55.8  25.8 
49.0  24.9 


35.6 


39.2 
39.1      28.0 


27.2      41.4 


39.3      31.5 


29.2 
33.4 
24.5 


30.3  36.1 

22.6  43.1 
30.5  ,    36.9 

35.7  32.8 
37.2  28.4 

51.9  25.4 

53.9  25.6 

47.9  25.2 

32.1  34.9 

28.7  38.5 
39.0  ;   27.5 

25.7  40.6 

38.0  29.6 
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Table  18  shows  thai  of  the  36,890  white  decedents  in   1915  and  tin 
»13   in    1914,  those  born   in  cither  states  totaled  14,905  and    13,9{ 
the  foreign  born  numbered  11,761  and  11,177;  the  native  Californii 
were  9,235  and  9,412;  and  the  nativity  was  unknown  for  989  in  1!)1 
and   972   in   1914.     The    per  cent  distribution   of  white   decedents 
nativity  was  as  follows  for  1915  and  1914,  respectively:  Other  stat 

40.4  and  39.3;  foreign  countries,  31.9  and  31.5;  California,  25.0  a 
>;  and  unknown.  2.7  each  year.     In  1906  to  1915  the  annual  aver. 

per  cents  were  as  follows:  Other  American,  37.7;  foreign,  31.8;  (' 
fornian,  27.3;  and  unknown,  3.2. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  per  cent  of  other  Americans  among  whit- 
decedents  in  California  increased  considerably  between  1906  and  191" 
as  follows:  34.9   (1906),  35.7,  35.9,  36.7,  37.6,  38.0,  39.2,  39.2  ag 
39.3  and  40.4  (1915).     The  per  cent  foreign  horn  remained  quite  i 
tionary  through  the  ten  years,  thus:  31.9  (1906),  32.0,  31.9,  32.2,  31.1 
32.4,  31.5,  31.2,  31.5,  and  31.9  (1915).     However,  the  per  cent  of  nal 
Calif orniaus  among  white  decedents  here  decreased  somewhat  during 
the  decade,  as  follows:  28.4  (1906  and  1907),  28.9,  28.1,  28.3,  26.6,  21 

26.5  (1913  and  1914),  and  25.0  (1915).  The  per  cent  of  unknown 
nativity  also  decreased  in  the  ten-year  period,  thus:  4.8  (1906),  3.9. 
3.3,  3.0  (1909  to  1912,  inclusive),  3.1  and  2.7  (1914  and  1915). 

The  proportion  of  California  decedents  who  were  born  in  other  state.s 
is  very  high  indeed  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehaehapi,  especially 
Los  Angeles,  the  per  cents  being  53.6  and  51.9  for  southern  California 
in  1915  and  1914  and  no  less  than  55.8  and  53.9,  respectively,  for  Los 
Angeles  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cents  born  in  other  st 
were  only  32.8  and  32.1  in  1915  and  1914  for  the  counties  north  of 
Tehaehapi,  being  considerably  greater  each  year  for  northern  Cali- 
fornia than  for  central  California.  The  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  than  California  were  much  less  for  the  metropolitan 
area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehaehapi,  and  were  also 
much  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the  other  bay  counties. 

The  proportion  of  foreign  born  decedents  is  particularly  great  only 
in  central  California,  where  the  per  cent  foreign  born  was  36.7  in 
1915  and  36.1  in  1914.  The  per  cent  foreign  born  was  less  than  30.0 
each  year  for  northern  California  and  only  about  25.0  for  southern 
California.  The  per  cent  was  41.4  in  1915  and  40.6  in  1914  for  the 
metropolitan  area  against  30.1  and  29.6  for  the  rural  counties  north  of 
Tehaehapi.  The  per  cent  of  foreign  born  decedents  in  San  Francisco 
was  as  great  as  44.4  in  1915  and  43.1  in  1914  as  compared  with  36.8 
and  36.9,  respectively,  for  the  group  of  suburban  counties. 

The  per  cent  of  native  Calif ornians  among  white  decedents  was 
greatest  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  central  California,  29.3  and  31.1, 
and  next  for  northern  California,  27.7  and  26.9,  being  merely  18.1  and 
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17  for  southern  California.  The  proportion  of  decedents  born  within 
ie  state  was  greater  in  general  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the 
iral  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  and  was  likewise  slightly  greater 
)r  San  Francisco  alone  than  for  the  other  bay  counties  as  a  group. 

Nativity  and  Cause  of  Death. — The  following  table  gives  numbers  and 
er  cent  showing  the  nativity  of  Caucasians  dying  from  certain  prin- 
ipal  causes  in  California  in  1915  and  1914 : 
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The  per  'cuts  born  in  California  were  above  the  general  avi 
of  25.0  in  1915  and  26.5  in  1914  for  deaths  from  the  following 
portant  causes:  Early  infancy,  99.5  and  99.8;  diarrhea  and  enter 
under   two    years,     96.6   and    94.9;    whooping    cough,    94.0    and   9 
measles,  84.1  and  86.0;  diphtheria  and  croup.  79.6  and  76.1;  scai 
fever,  72.5  and  69.7;  meningitis,  61.4  and  62.5;  tuberculosis  other  than 
pulmonary,   55.1   and   51.8;   typhoid   fever,   42.5   and   39.3;   malarial 
fever,  34.2  and  33.3;  pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia,   32.5   and 
39.9;  childbirth,  30.5  and  31.3;  and  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  two  y 
and  over,  27.9  and  28.6. 

The  per  cents  born  in  other  states  were  above  the  general  averages 
of  40.4  and  39.3  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  for  deaths  from  the 
following  notable  causes:  Influenza,  54.2  and  49.6;  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  other  than  meningitis,  51.2  and  52.4;  cancer,  50.9 
and  48.5;  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis.  49.9  and  49.6;  diseases  of 
the  circulatory  system,  48.6  and  47.8;  general  diseases  other  than 
tuberculosis  and  cancer,  43.1  and  42.9;  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years 
and  over,  42.9  and  41.9;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  40.9  and  41.3;  and 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  except  diarrhea,  42.0  and  40.5. 

The  per  cents  foreign  born  were  above  the  general  averages  of  3ll 
in  1915  and  31.5  in  1914  for  deaths  from  the  following  causes: 
Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  40.3  and  41.2;  cancer.  37.4  and 
39.4;  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  other  than  pneumonia, 
and  37.1;  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  35.2  and  35.4;  suicide,  35.6 
and  35.4;  other  violence,  34.4  and  33.3;  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem other  than  meningitis,  34.2  and  33.6 ;  diseases  of  the  digestive 
svstem  other  than  diarrhea,  32.9  and  33.8 ;  and  childbirth,  32.1  and 
31.6. 

The  per  cent  of  unknown  nativity.  2.7  in  both  1915  and  1914,  is 
very  high  indeed  for  suicides.  15.4  and  16.6,  as  well  as  for  deaths  from 
other  violence  (drowning,  accidental  injuries,  etc.),  8.7  and  9.55 
respectively. 

Age  Periods. — -The  following  table  gives  for  the  several  geographic 
divisions  in  1915  and  1914  the  classification  of  decedents  by  nine 
selected  age  periods,  representing  in  a  rough  way.  infancy,  child- 
hood, youth,  live  productive  ages,  and  old  age: 
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ABLE    20. — Deaths    Classified    by    Age    Periods,    for    Geographic    Divisions:    1915    and 

1914. 


Geographic  division 


VI  CI 

«§; 

»  CO 

3,759 

4,265 

335 

431 

158 

209 

177 

222 

1,986 

2,329 

764 

934 

396 

464 

193 

233 

633 

698 

1,438 

1,505 

944 

1,022 

494 

483 

2,321 

2,760 

1,511 

1,840 

810 

920 

1,160 

1,398 

1  S«0 

«<!  Ol  V!  Ol 

!»0  go 

3  oi 


1915. 
The   State 


39,026      3,570      1,510 


orthcm  California 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior  counties   . 


entral    California    _ 

San  Francisco  

Other  bay  counties. 

Coast   counties   

Interior  counties   .. 


outhern    California 

Los  Angeles   

Other  counties  


forthern      and 
California 


Central 


4,101 
2,088 
2.013 

20,803 
7,259 
4,706 
2,610 
6,228 

14,122 
9,590 
4,532 


292 
135 
157 

1,877 
538 
454 
205 
680 

1,401 
875 
526 


24,904      2,169 


'  Coast  counties   ... 
i  Interior   counties   . 

Metropolitan  area 
•  Rural    counties    ._. 


16,663 
8,241 


11,965 
12,939 


1914. 
The    State    37,537 


Northern    California 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties   . 


Central    California    . 

San  Francisco  

Other  bay  counties. 

Coast   counties    

Interior   counties    .. 


3,957 
2,014 
1,943 

20,089 
6,940 
4,576 
2,472 
6,101 


1,332 
837 


992 
1,177 


Southern    California 

Los   Angeles    

Other  counties 


315 
160 
155 

2,119 
628 
511 
237 
743 


Northern      and 
California    . 


Central 


13,491  1,530 
9,038  :  953 
4,453         577 


24,046 


Coast  counties  

Interior  counties   . 

Metropolitan  area 
Rural  counties 


16,002      1,536 
8,044   '      898 


11,516      1,139 
12,530      1,295 


143 
75 
68 

853 
295 
182 
96 
280 

514 
320 

194 


996 


648 
348 


477 
519 


3,964      1,628 


12S 
61 
67 

979 
331 
256 
96 
296 

521 

322 


2,434      1,107 


744 
363 


587 
520 


1,089 

113 
52 
61 

575 
203 
119 
63 
190 

401 
251 
150 


2,144 

226 
117 
109 


326 
240 
132 


822 
537 
285 


68S 

1,322 

437 

815 

251 

507 

322 

566 

366 

756 

1,081   2,125   3,770 


130  218 
62  103 
68    115 


560 
191 

124 

57 

188 

391 
232 
159 


434 
256 


315 
375 


1,071 
319 
251 
139 
362 

836 
527 
309 


1,289 


812 

477 


570 
719 


354 
174 
ISO 

1,901 
689 
369 
174 
669 

1,515 

1,030 
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2,255 

1,406 
849 

1,058 
1,197 
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187 
169 

2,335 
965 
454 
236 
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1,061 

497 
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1,842 
849 

1,419 
1,272 


4,777   5,471 


4,579 
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229 
212 

2,626 

1,091 

515 

266 

754 

1,512 

1,049 

463 


3,067 

2,101 
966 

1,606 
1,461 


12,441 

1,591 
831 
760 

6,284 
1,902 
1,567 
1,027 
1.78S 

4,566 
3,269 
1,297 


7,875 

5,327 
2,548 

3,469 
4,400 


5,019  11,122 

504  1,511 

258  j    780 

246  731 


442 
235 
207 
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276 
252 

2,736 

1,151 

569 

277 

739 

3,067 

1,146 

715 

384 

822 

1,599 

1,081 

518 

1,876 

1,291 

585 

3,178 

3,595 

2,232 
946 

2,521 
1,074 

1,720 

1,458 

1,861 
1,734 

2,762 

1,002 

636 

345 

779 


5,736 
1,724 
1,460 
922 
1,630 


1,753   3,875 

1,188   2,676 

565   1,199 


3,266   7,247 


2,241 
1,025 


4,886 
2,361 


1,638   3,184 
1,628   4,063 


Table  20  shows  that  the  39,026  deaths  in  1915  and  the  37,537  in 
1914,  were  distributed  by  age  periods  as  follows:  Under  1  year,  3,570 
and  3,964;  1  to  4  years,  1,510  and  1,628;  5  to  14  years,  1,089  and 
1,081;  15  to  24  years,  2,144  and  2,125;  25  to  34  years,  3,759  and 
3,770;  35  to  44  years,  4,265  and  4,249;  45  to  54  years,  4,777  and 
4,579 ;  55  to  64  years,  5,471  and  5,019 ;  and  65  years  and  over,  12,441 
and  11,122. 

To  facilitate  comparisons  between  geographic  divisions,  the  absolute 
numbers  in  the  preceding  table  have  been  reduced  to  per  cents,  as 
given  in  Table  21. 
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It  appears  from  Table  21  that  the  per  cent  distribution  of  deaths  in 

ifornia    was  as  follows  for   1.915  and   1914,  respectively:  Under  1 

-year,  9.2  and  10.6;  1  to  4  years.  3.9  and  4.3;  5  to  14  years,  2.8  and  2.9; 

15  to  24  years,  5.5  and  5.7;  25  to  34  years,  9.6  and  10.0;  35  to  44  years. 

10.9  and  11.3;  45  to  54  years,  12.2  each  year;  55  to  64  years,  14.0  and 

13.4;  and  65  years  and  over,  31.9  and  29.6. 

The  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  whole  ten  years,  1906  to  1915, 
are  limited  to  five  age  periods  and  stand  as  follows:  Under  1  year, 
infancy,  10.9;  1  to  4  years,  childhood,  4.3;  5  to  14  years,  youth,  3.0; 
15  to  44  years,  productive  ages,  52.6;  and  65  years  and  over,  old  age, 
29.3. 

Data  on  deaths  by  the  whole  nine  age  periods  shown  in  Tables  20 
and  21  are  available  only  for  the  five  years  last  past,  the  annual  aver- 
age per  cents  for  1911  to  1915  being  as  follows:  Under  1  year,  10.4; 
1  to  4  years,  4.2 ;  5  to  14  years,  2.8 ;  15  to  24  years,  5.9 ;  25  to  34  years, 
9.9 ;  35  to  44  years,  11.2 ;  45  to  54  years,  12.1 ;  55  to  64  years,  13.3 ; 
-and  65  years  and  over,  30.2. 

The  per  cent  of  total  deaths  occurring  in  infancy,  under  1  year, 

•  decreased  considerably  between  1906  and  1915  as  follows:  11.4  (1906), 
1 11.0,  11.5,  11.2,  11.5,  10.4,  10.8,  11.2,  10.6,  and  9.2  (1915).     The  per 

cent  of  deaths  in  childhood,  1  to  4  years,  also  decreased  somewhat, 
thus:  4.5  (1906),  4.8,  4.4,  4.2,  4.7,  4.1,  4.4,  4.2,  4.3,  and  3.9  (1915). 
Similarly,  the  per  cent  of  deaths  in  voutli,  5  to  14  years,  decreased 

•  generally  as  follows:  3.4  (1906  and  1907),  3.5,  3.0,  2.7  (1910  to  1913, 
inclusive),  2.9,  and  2.8  (1915). 

However,  the  per  cent  of  deaths  in  the  productive  ages,  15  to  64 
years,  varied  comparatively  little  through  the  whole  ten  years,  as 
appears  from  the  following  successive  per  cents:  52.3  (1906),  53.9,  52.7, 
52.6,  52.3,  53.2,  52.2,  51.8,  52.6,  and  52.2  (1915). 

From  data  available  for  only  the .  five  years  last  past  it  appears 
that  between  1911  and  1915  the  proportion  of  all  deaths  decreased 
generally  for  the  early  productive  ages  of  15  to  44  years,  remained 
stationary  for  the  next  productive  age,  45  to  54  years,  and  increased 
notably  for  the  final  productive  age,  55  to  64  years.  The  successive 
per  cents  in  1911  to  1915  decreased  as  follows :  15  to  24  years,  6.5, 
6.1,  5.9,  5.7,  and  5.5;  25  to  34  years,  10.1,  9.9,  9.8,  10.0,  and  9.6; 
and  35  to  44  years,  11.6,  11.1,  10.9,  11.3,  and  10.9.  At  the  same  time 
the  per  cent  of  deaths  at  the  next  age  period,  45  to  54  years,  remained 
stationary,  thus:  11.9  (1911),  12.2,  12.1,  and  12.2  (1914  and  1915). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cent  of  deaths  at  the  final  productive 
age,  55  to  64  years,  increased  notably  as  follows:  13.1  (1911),  12.9, 
13.1,  13.4,  and  14.1. 
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The  per  <•*  ji t  of  deaths  at  the  period  of  old  age,  65  years  and  over, 
increased  considerably  through  tin-  whole  ten  years  as  folio 
1906),  26.9,  27.9,  29.0,  30.1,  29.6,  and  31.9   (1915). 

Comparison  of  the  per  cent  distribution  of  deaths  in  California  by 

between   1906  and  1915,  or  between   1911   and   1915  for 

certain  age  periods,  indicates  that  there  have  been  marked  decreases  in 

the  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  in  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  and 

successive  productive  ages  to  44  years,  that  the  proportion  of  all  deaths 

at  45  to  54  years  remains  stationary,  and  that  there  have  been  notable 

-  in  the  proportion  of  total  deaths  at  55  to  64  years  as  well 

65  years  and  over. 

It  appears  from  Table  21,  moreover,  that  the  per  cent  of  all  deaths 
occurring  at  under  45  years  was  only  41.9  in  1915.  and  44.8  in  1! 
sompared  with  44.7  in  1913,  45.0  in  1912,  and  45.4  in  1911.     < 
tersely,  the  per  cent  of  total  deaths  at  45  years  and  over  was  as  great 

58.1    in  1915  and  55.2  in  1914  against '55.3  in  "1913.  55.0  in  1 
and  54.6  in  1911. 

rence  to  Table  21  indicates,  as  to  geographic  divisions,  that  the 
per  cent  of  deaths  in  infancy,  or  the  first  year  of  life,  was  very  low 
in  both  1915  and  1914  for  northern  California,  but  was  rather  I 
each  year  for  central  as  well  as  southern  California.  The  per  cents 
vary  somewhat  irregularly  among  minor  geographic  divisions,  but 
were  particularly  high  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  outside 
Los  Angeles  as  well  as  for  the  interior  counties  of  central  California. 

The  same  observations  may  also  be  made  as  to  the  proportion  of 
deaths  in  childhood,  1  to  4  years,  while  for  deaths  in  youth.  5  to  14 
years,  no  very  marked  variations  appear  between  the  several  geographic 
divisions. 

With  reference  to  deaths  at  successive  productive  ages  covering  the 
whole  period  from  15  to  64  years  it  seems  that  at  the  ages  of  15  to 
24,  and  25  to  34,  as  well  as  at  35  to  44  in  less  degree,  the  per  cent  of 
deaths  is  relatively  high  for  southern  California,  probably  because 
of  the  great  mortality  from  tuberculosis  at  these  ages  in  this  section. 
15  to  54  years  as  well  as  at  55  to  64  years,  however,  the  per  cent 
of  deaths  is  particularly  high  for  central  California,  especially  San 
Francisco.  In  fact,  for  the  whole  period  from  35  to  64  years  the 
per  cents  are  much  greater  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the 
rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  at  the  period  of  old  age,  65  years  and 
over,  is  especially  great  only  for  northern  California  among  the  main 
geographic  divisions.  However,  among  minor  geographic  divisions  the 
per  cent  of  deaths  at  65  years  and  over  was  above  the  general  average 
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year  not  only  for  both  the  coast  and  interior  counties  of  northern 
fornia,  but  also  for  the  coast  counties  of  central  California  and,  in 
•gree,  for  the  bay  counties  other  than  San  Francisco. 

Age  and  Cause  of  Death. — Tables  22  and  23  on  the  following  pages 

show  for  California  in  1915  and  1914  first,  the  number  of  deaths  from 

certain  principal  causes  classified  by  nine  age  periods,  and  second,  the 

per  cent  distribution,  by  nine  age  periods,  of  the  deaths  from  each  of 

causes. 
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From  Table  23,  giving  the  per  cent  distribution,  it  appears  that  the 
per  cents  of  deaths  in  infancy,  or  the  first  year  of  life,  were  above  the 
general  averages  of  9.2  and  10.6,  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  for 
leaths  from  the  following  causes:  Early  infancy  (premature  birth, 
congenital  debility,  etc.),  100.0  per  cent  each  year;  diarrhea  and 
enteritis,  under  2  years,  84.0  and  83.4;  whooping  cough,  58.1  and  56.2; 
measles,  31.1  and  20.9;  meningitis,  23.8  and  26.3;  pneumonia  and 
broncho-pneumonia,  14.6  and  21.8 ;  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system,  12.1  and  11.2. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  in  childhood,  1  to  4  years,  were  above  the 
general  averages  of  3.9  and  4.3  in  1915  and  1914  for  deaths  from  the 
following  causes:  Diphtheria  and  croup,  45.5  each  year;  scarlet  fever, 
41.5  and  46.7;  measles,  38.6  and  59.5;  whooping  cough,  35.5  and  38.6; 
meningitis,  23.4  and  23.9 ;  tuberculosis  of  other  organs  than  the  lungs, 
23.5  and  21.0;  diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over,  20.7  and  23.9; 
diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years,  16.0  and  16.6 ;  pneumonia  and 
broncho-pneumonia,  8.4  and  10.7 ;  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system,  5.3  and  6.2 ;  miscellaneous  violence,  6.2  and  5.0 ;  and  typhoid 
fever,  5.4  and  5.6. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  in  youth,  5  to  14  years,  were  above  the 

,  general  averages  of  2.8  and  2.9  for  deaths  from  the  following  causes: 

>•  Scarlet  fever,  41.5   and  43.3;   diphtheria  and  croup,  40.7  and  42.9; 

[i  measles,  19.7  and  13.7;  meningitis,  14.3  and  10.0;  tuberculosis  other 

'"■  than  pulmonary,  12.1  and  12.6;  typhoid  fever,  10.2  and  11.2;  malarial 

fever,  11.1  and  8.6 ;  miscellaneous  violence,  6.3  and  6.6 ;  diarrhea  and 

;    enteritis,  2  years  and  over,  6.3  and  6.2;  other  diseases  of  the  digestive 

system,  4.7  and  3.9 ;  whooping  cough,  4.0  and  4.6 ;  and  general  diseases 

other  than  tuberculosis  and  cancer,  4.4  and  4.0. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  at  15  to  24  years  exceeded  the 
general  averages  of  5.5  and  5.7  for  deaths  from  important  causes  as 
follows:  Childbirth,  27.3  and  30.5;  typhoid  fever,  25.0  and  21.8; 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  15.4  and  15.6;  tuberculosis  of  other  organs, 
13.7  and  14.4;  miscellaneous  violence,  11.9  and  12.6;  suicide,  7.2 
and  9.3 ;  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  other  than  diarrhea, 
6.6  and  6.9. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  at  25  to  34  years  surpassed  the 
general  averages  of  9.6  and  10.0  for  deaths  from  the  following  im- 
portant causes:  Childbirth,  46.6  and  43.6;  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
27.7  and  27.4;  typhoid  fever,  25.0  and  26.6;  suicide,.  21.1  and  22.3; 
other  violence,  19.1  and  21.0;  and  tuberculosis  other  than  pulmonary, 
14.9  and  16.1. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  at  35  to  44  years  exceeded 
the  general  averages  of  10.9  and  11.3  for  deaths  from  the  following 
causes:  Childbirth,  26.1  and  25.9;  suicide,  23.2  each  year;  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  22.0  and  23.4;  miscellaneous  violence,  17.9  and  17.3; 
typhoid  fever,  15.2  and  17.3 ;  general  diseases  other  than  tuberculosis 
and  cancer  (i.  e.,  diabetes,  alcoholism,  etc.),  14.5  and  13.6;  and  diseases 
of  the  digestive  system  other  than  diarrhea,  13.3  and  13.1. 
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The  proportion  of  deaths  occuring  at  45  to  54  years  surpassed  th< 
genera]  average  of  12.2  each  year  for  deaths  from  the  following  im- 
portanl  causes:  Suicide.  21.5  and  20.1;  cancer,  19.4  and  20.7;  general 
diseases  other  than  tuberculosis  and  cancer,  16.3  and  11). 1  •.  diseases  of 
the  digestive  system  other  than  diarrhea,  16.6  and  17.4  •.  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  15.4  and  14.0;  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  15.1  and 
L5.4;  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  other  than  meningitis,  14.4 
L3.6;  and  miscellaneous  violence,  13.0  and  13. 8. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  at  55  to  64  years  exceeded  the 

leral  averages  of  14.0  and  13.9  for  deaths  from  the  following  cai 
Cancer,  26.9  and  25.5;  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  20.2  and  18.5 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  other  than  meningitis.  19.4  and  19.1 
diseases  of  the  circulatory  ssytem,  18.4  and  19.3;  general  diseases  other 
than  tuberculosis  and  cancer,  19.9  and  17.9;  suicide.  16.7  and  15.9;  and 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system  other  than  diarrhea,  15.4  and  16.0. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  at  the  period  of  old  age,  65  years  and  over, 
were  above  the  general  averages  of  31.9  and  29.6  in  1915  and  1914  for 
deaths  from  the  following  important  causes:  Influenza,  65.7  and  58.0; 
diseases  of  the  circulatory  system.  57.3  and  55.1;  miscellaneous  can 
including  "old  age"  or  senility.  55.0  and  56.8;  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory system  other  than  pneumonia,  53.0  and  50.0;  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  other  than  meningitis,  47.8  and  47.1:  Bright's  dis 
and  nephritis,  45.7  and  44.6:  cancer.  39.8  and  38.3;  and  diarrhea  and 
enteritis,  2  years  and  over,  35.9  and  33.5. 

MEDIAN  AGE. 

Geographic  Divisions. — The  median  age  at  death  in  California,  half 
the  decedents  being  younger  and  half  of  them  older  than  the  age  stated, 
was  51.8  years  in  1915,  and  49.6  years  in  1914,  as  compared  with  49.4 
years  in  1913,  49.2  years  in  1912,  and  48.8  years  in  1911.  There  was 
thus  an  advance  between  1911  and  1915  of  no  less  than  three  years  in 
the  median  age  at  death  in  California.  The  advance  in  the  median 
age  continued  without  any  break  whatever  throughout  the  five-year 
period  but  was  particularly  great  between  1914  and  1915. 

The  marked  advance  in  the  median  age  at  death  indicated  for  Cali- 
fornia between  1914  and  1915  appeared  also  without  exception  for  each 
of  the  various  geographic  divisions  of  the  state,  as  shown  in  the  table 
which  follows: 
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TABLE.24. —  Median  Age  at  Death,  for  Geographic  Divisions:  1915  and  1914. 


Geographic  division 


Median  age 
(half  older  and 
half  younger) 


The  State - 

•rthern  California   

3oast  counties  

interior  counties  

ntral  California  

•ian  Francisco 

•Vlameda   County  

Other  bay  counties  

Coast  counties  

interior  counties  

mthern  California  

Los  Angeles  City 

Rest  of. Los  Angeles  County 
Other  counties  


51.8 


49.6 


56.3 

55.8 

57.3 

56.2 

55.0 

55.0 

51.4 

49.4 

50.3 

4S.3 

55.1 

53.2 

49.1 

45.9 

57.7 

56.0 

48.5 

46.6 

51.2 

47.8 

50.1 

46.5 

58.6 

.-,i.:. 

47.5 

45.0 

It  appears  from  Table  24  that  in  both  1915  and  1914  the  median  age 
f  decedents  was  highest  by  far  for  northern  California,  56.3  years  and 
-ears,  respectively,  as  compared  with  only  51.4  and  49.4  for  central 
Talifornia  and  merely  51.2  and  47.8  for  southern  California. 

The  median  age  was  much  lower  for  San  Francisco,  50.3  in  1915  and 
8.3  in  1914.  than  for  Alameda  County,  across  the  bay,  55.1  and  53.2. 
'or  the  remaining  bay  counties  (Contra  Costa,  Marin  and  San  Mateo), 
s  a  group,  however,  the  median  age  was  relatively  low,  only  49.1  years 
a  1915  and  45.9  years  in  1914. 

The  median  age  was  likewise  very  much  lower  for  Los  Angeles  City. 
0.1  and  46.5,  than  for  all  the  rest  of  Los  Angeles  County,  no  less  than 
8.6  and  54.5  in  1915  and  1914.  respectively.  For  the  remaining  coun- 
ies  of  southern  California,  however,  the  median  age  was  only  47.5  in 
915  and  45.0  in  1914,  or  the  lowest  among  geographic  divisions  each 
•ear  respectively. 
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Causes  of  Death. — The  advance  in  the  median  age  between  1914  and 
1915  was  genera]  for  deaths  from  main  causes  in  California,  as  shown 
by  the  table  below: 

TABLE  25. — Median  Age  at  Death  from  Selected  Causes,  for  California:  1915  and  1914. 


Cause  of  death 


Median  age 
(half  older  and 
half  younger) 


1915 


1914 


All    causes 


61.8 


Typhoid   fever  

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis .. — 

Cancer    _. — 


Diseases  of — 
Nervous   system   ... 
Circulatory  system 
Respiratory    system 
Digestive  system   .. 


Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Suicide    

Other  violence  

All  other  causes  


m* 


28.6 

88.7 

6.0 

4.3 

34.9 

34.7 

61.3 

60.4 

61.9 

61.4 

68.0 

«.o 

55.9 

47.6 

37.9 

36.4 

63.0 

62.3 

44.3 

41.S 

37.5 

36.6 

32.0 

30.8 

This  table  indicates  that  the  median  age  was  greater  in  1915  than  in 
1914  for  each  of  the  selected  causes  of  death  shown  except  only  typhoid 
fever,  for  which  the  slight  decrease  from  28.7  to  28.6  years  is  negligible. 

Except  for  the  group  of  miscellaneous  epidemic  diseases,  including 
epidemic  diseases  connected  with  infancy  and  childhood,  the  median 
age  at  death  was  below  the  general  average  of  51.8  years  in  1915  and 
49.6  years  in  1914  only  for  typhoid  fever,  28.6  and  28.7 ;  tuberculosis, 
34.9  and  34.7;  miscellaneous  violence,  37.5  and  36.6;  suicide,  44.3  and 
41.8;  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  (including  many  deaths  from 
infantile  diarrhea),  37.9  and  36.4. 

In  contrast  with  the  very  low  median  ages  for  deaths  from  typhoid 
fever,  tuberculosis,  suicide  and  other  violence,  as  well  as  from  digestive 
ailments,  it  will  be  observed  from  Table  25  that  the  median  age  at  death 
was  very  high  for  other  causes  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  as  fol- 
lows: Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  (pneumonia,  etc.),  55.9  and 
47.6;  cancer,  61.3  and  60.4;  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  (apoplexy, 
etc.),  61.9  and  61.4;  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  63.0  and  62.3;  and 
diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  (heart  disease,  etc.),  68.0  and  67.0. 

The  median  age  was  greater  for  each  sex  in  1915  than  in  1914.  the 
figures  for  males  being  51.8  and  50.1,  and  for  females  being  51.9  and 
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-.7,  respectively.  The  median  age  was  practically  the  same  for  each 
at  in  1915,  male  51.8  and  female  51.9,  but  in  1914  the  age  was  con- 
derably  higher  for  males,  50.1,  than  for  females,  48.7. 

MARITAL  CONDITION  OF  DECEDENTS. 

Geographic  Divisions. — Tables  26  and  27  present  by  numbers  and 
er  cents,  respectively,  the  marital  condition  of  male  and  female  dece- 
ents  aged  15  years  and  over  for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in 
oth  1915  and  1914,  children  under  15  years  of  age  being  excluded  from 
he  analysis  of  decedents  according  to  marital  condition. 
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Exclusive  of  children  under  15  years  of  aire,  the  male  decedents  in 
alifornia  in  1915  and  1914  totaled*20.394  and  19.315,  while  the  females 
imbered  12,463  and  11,549,  respectively.  Table  26  shows  that  the 
arital  condition  of  the  male  decedents  aged  15  years  and  over  was  as 
>llows  in  1915  and  1914.  respectively:  Single,  6,408  and  6,082;  married, 
".  and  8,750;  widowed,  3.049  and  2,800;  divorced,  376  and  347;  and 
aknown,  1,286  and  1,336.  For  the  female  decedents,  15  years  and  over, 
le  distribution  each  year  was:  Single,  1,492  and  1,375;  married,  5,824 
id  5,627:  widowed,  4,872  and  4,255;  divorced,  172  and  154;  and  un- 
aown,  103  and  138. 

It  appears  from  Table  27  that  the  per  cent  distribution  by  marital 
mdition  for  male  and  female  decedents  was  as  follows  in  1915  and 
114,  respectively:  Single,  31.4  and  31.5  for  males  against  only  12.0 
ad  11.9  for  females;  married,  45.5  and  45.3  for  males  against  46.7 
nd  48.7  for  females;  widowed,  only  15.0  and  14.5  for  males  against 
9.1  and  36.9  for  females;  divorced,  1.8  each  year  for  males  against 
.4  and  1.3  for  females;  and  unknown,  6.3  and  6.9  for  males  against 
nly  0.8  and  1.2  for  females.  Data  on  deaths  by  marital  condition  are 
vailable  for  California  only  for  1913  to  1915.  inclusive,  the  annual 
verage  per  cents  for  the  three-year  period  being  as  follows:  Single, 
iales,  31.8  and  females  merely  12.1 ;  married,  males  45.0  and  females 
7.8;  widowed,  males  merely  14.8  and  females  37.7;  divorced,  males 
.7  and  females  1.3;  and  unknown,  males  6.7  and  females  merely  1.1. 
Tie  proportion  married  is  nearly  the  same  among  men  as  among  women, 
lowever,  the  proportion  single  is  much  greater  among  men  than  among 
vomen  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  widowed  is  much  less 
or  men  than  for  women. 

Reference  to  Table  27  indicates  that  in  both  1915  and  1914  the  per 
ents  single  among  men  were  much  higher  for  the  territory  north  of 
Tehachapi  than  for  that  to  the  south.  The  per  cents  for  single  men 
vere  somewhat  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  coun- 
ies  north  of  Tehachapi.  but  were  much  greater  for  San  Francisco  than 
:'or  the  other  bay  counties. 

The  per  cents  sinsrle  among  women  vary  comparatively  little  for  dif- 
ferent geographic  divisions,  being  only  slightly  greater  for  southern 
California  than  for  northern  and  central  California  together,  for  the 
netropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  and 
:'or  San  Francisco  than  for  the  adjacent  suburban  counties. 

The  proportion  of  married  men  among  decedents  was  considerably 
greater  for  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that  to  the  north. 
The  proportion  of  married  men  was  considerably  greater  for  the  metro- 
politan area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi,  but  was 
much  Lss  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the  adjoining  bay  counties. 

The  proportion  of  married  women  varies  relatively  little  among  geo- 
graphic divisions,  the  per  cents  being  slightly  greater  for  southern 
California  than  for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi.  but  somewhat 
less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties,  and  slightly 
less  for  the  metropolis  proper  than  for  the  adjoining  suburbs. 
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The  proportion  of  widowers  among  decedents  was  slightly  gi 
in  general  for  the  territory  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that  to  tin 
north  as  well  as  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties 
but  was  much  less  for  San  Francisco  alone  than  for  the  group  of 
bay  counties. 

The  proportion  of  widows  among  decedents  was  somewhat  u 
for  the  territory  north  of  Tehachapi  than  for  that  to  the  south,  in  con 
tradistinction  from  the  opposite  contrast  between  north  and  south  foi 
widowers.  However,  the  proportion  of  widows,  like  that  of  widowers 
was  somewhat  greater  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rura 
counties  north  of  Tehachapi  though  less  for  the  metropolis  proper  thai 
for  the  suburban  counties. 

Causes  of  Death. — Tables  28  and  29  present  numbers  and  per  cents 
respectively,  showing  the  deaths  from  twelve  selected  causes  of  male* 
and  females  15  years  and  over  classified  by  marital  condition  for  Cali 
fornia  as  a  whole  in  both  1915  and  1914. 
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It  appears  from  Table  29,  giving  the  per  cent  distribution,  that  in 
oth  1915  and  1914  the  per  cents  of  single  men  among  decedents  were 
bove  the  general  averages  of  31.4  and  31.5  for  deaths  from  the  follow- 
ag  causes:  Tuberculosis,  50.3  and  50.8;  typhoid  fever,  50.3  and  49.6; 
liscellaneous  violence,  40.3  and  41.4;  and  suicide,  34.0  and  35.3. 

The  per  cents  single  among  women  were  likewise  above  the  general 
verages  of  12.0  and  11.9  for  these  same  causes,  and  one  other,  as  fol- 
iws:  Tuberculosis,  26.6  and  27.0;  typhoid  fever,  25.8  and  19.3;  miscel- 
aneous  violence,  17.9  and  16.5 ;  suicide,  19.1  and  14.9 ;  and  also  diseases 
f  the  digestive  system,  12.1  and  13.1. 

The  proportion  of  married  men  among  decedents,  as  compared  with 
he  annual  average  per  cents  of  45.5  and  45.3,  was  particularly  high 
or  the  following  causes  of  death :  Cancer,  56.7  and  57.6 ;  diseases  of 
he  nervous  system,  54.1  and  51.3;  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  51.3 
ind  52.5 ;  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  50.8  and  51.6 ;  and  diseases 
>f  the  circulatory  system,  48.7  and  48.6. 

The  proportion  of  married  women  among  decedents,  in  comparison 
vith  the  averages  of  46.7  and  48.7,  was  especially  great  for  the  following 
:auses:   Typhoid  fever,   60.6   and  73.5;   tuberculosis,   58.5   and  59.9 
suicide,  56.3  and  63.8 ;  sundry  miscellaneous  causes,  55.5  and  56.8 
-ancer,  51.9  and  54.7;  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  49.4  and  49.6 
ind  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  46.8  and  50.4. 

The  per  cents  for  widowers  exceeded  the  averages  of  15.0  and  14.5 
n  the  following  important  instances :  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system, 
.'J.:!  and  21.6;  sundry  miscellaneous  causes,  19.2  and  19.7;  diseases  of 
:he  respiratory  system,  19.9  and  17.9;  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis, 
19.1  and  19.2 ;  sundry  epidemic  diseases,  18.7  and  20.6 ;  diseases  of  the 
aervous  system,  16.3  and  17.2 ;  and  cancer,  16.2  and  16.1. 

The  per  cents  for  widows  surpassed  the  averages  of  39.1  and  36.9 
in  notable  instances  as  follows :  Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  54.0 
and  52.2;  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  49.0  and  48.1;  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  45.8  and  45.3;  sundry  epidemic  diseases,  44.8  and 
38.0;  and  Bright's  disease  and  nephritis,  42.2  and  37.9. 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

Occupations. — The  table  below  gives,  for  deaths  15  years  and  over,  the 
number  of  men  and  women  for  whom  some  occupation  was  reported 
in  contrast  with  those  for  whom  no  gainful  occupation  was  shown,  the 
-figures  being  for  the  whole  state  in  both  1915  and  1914. 


TABLE    30. — Deaths    15    Years    and    Over    Classified    by    Sex    and    Occupation,    with 
Per  Cents  by  Sex,  for  California:  1915  and  1914. 


Deaths 

Total 

Male 

Female 

male 

female 

1915    |     1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

15  years  and  over 

32,857 

18,778 
14,079 

30,864 

17,859 
13,005 

20,394 

17,600 
2,794 

19,315 

16,673 
2,642 

12,463      11.549 

62.1 

93.7 
19.8 

62.6 

93.4 

20.3 

37.9 

6.3 
80.2 

37.4 

Occupations   reported   ... 
No  gainful  occupation... 

1,178 
11,285 

1,186 
10,363 

6.6 

79.7 
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Exclusive  of  children  under  1"»  years  of  age,  who  would  all  be  without 
I'ul   occupation   in   statistical  terminology,   the  decedents  aged   15 
years  and  over  totaled  32,857  in  1915  and  30,8(34  in  1914.     The  mj 
numbered  20,394  and  19,315  in  1915  and  1914,  and  the  femalas  nu 
bered  L2,463  and  11,549.     Among  all  decedents  aged  15  years  and  o 
the  per  cents  male  were  62.1  in  1915  and  62.6  in  1914,  while  the  per 
cents  female  were  37.9  and  37.4  respectively.     It  may  be  added  that  for 
ll'll  to  1915,  among  decedents  of  l.">  years  and  over,  the  annual  average 
per  cent  male  was  62.9,  and  the  per  cent  female  was  37.1. 

Of  the  decedents   15  years  and  over  for   whom   occupations  were 
reported  (totaling  18,778  and  17,859  in  1915  and  1914,  respective! 
the   males  numbered   17,600  in   1915   and   16,673  in  1914,  while 
females  numbered  only  1,178  and  1,186,  respectively.     Among  d 
dents  with  occupations  reported  the  per  cents  male  in  1915  and  191-1 
were  no  less  than  93.7  and  93.4  while  the  per  cents  female  were  merely 
6.3  and  6.6.     Similarly,  among  decedents  with  occupations  the  annual 
average  per  cent  male  in  1911  to  1915  was  as  great  as  93.8  and  the 
per  cent  female  was  merely  6.2. 

Of  the  decedents  15  years  and  over  without  gainful  occupation 
(totaling  14,079  and  13,005  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively),  the  men 
were  merely  2,794  in  1915  and  2,642  in  1914,  while  the  women  (house- 
wives and  others  not  working  for  wages)  were  no  less  than  11,285  and 
10,363,  respectively.  Among  decedents  without  gainful  occupation 
the  per  cents  male  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  were  only  19.8  and 
20.3  while  the  per  cents  female  were  as  great  as  80.2  and  79.7.  In 
1911  to  1915,  likewise,  the  annual  average  per  cent  male  among  dece- 
dents without  gainful  occupation  was  only  20.7  and  the  per  cent 
female  was  no  less  than  79.3. 

Main  Kinds  of  Occupation. — The  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  male  decedents  15  years  and  over,  engaged  in  the  main  kinds  of 
occupations,  the  data  being  for  California  in  both  1915  and  1914  to- 
gether with  annual  average  per  cents  for  1911  to  1915  in  addition: 


TABLE   31.— Deaths   of    Males    15   Years   and    Over    Engaged    in    Gainful    Occupations, 
Classified  by  Kind  of  Occupation,  with   Per  Cents,  for  California:  1915  and  1914. 


Kind  of  occupation 


Males  15  years  and  over 


Annual 
average 

1911  to 
1915 


All  occupations   

Professional    - 

Clerical  and  official 

Mercantile  and  trading 

Public  entertainment 

Personal  service,  police  and  military 

Laboring  and  servant  

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry 

Agriculture,  transportation  and  other  outdoor.. 
All  other  occupations  


17,600         16,673 


1,133 


966 


1,413 

1,276 

1,190 

1,286 

409 

392 

522 

578 

3,752 

3,470 

3,657 

3,402 

5,447 

5,178 

77 

125 

100.0 

6.4 

8.0 
6.8 
2.3 
3.0 
21.3 
20.8 
31.0 
0.4 


100.0 

5.8 
7.7 
7.7 
2.3 
3.5 
20.8 
20.4 
31.1 
0.7 


100.0 

5.7 
7.6 
7.5 
2.3 
3.1 
21.2 
20.5 
31.4 
0.7 
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For  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  the  male  decedents  for  whom  occu- 

tions  were  shown  totaled  17,600  and  16,673  and  were  distributed,  by 

;iin  kinds  of  occupations  as  follows:  Agriculture,  transportation  and 

dier  outdoor  pursuits,  5,447   and  5,178  or  31.0  and  31.1  per  cent; 

ooring  and  servant  work,  3,752  and  3,470  or  21.3  and  20.8  per  cent; 

: inuf acturing  and  mechanical  industry,  3,657  and  3,402  or  20.8  and 

.4  per  cent;  clerical  and  official  positions,  1,413  and  1,276  or  8.0 
id  7.7  per  cent;  mercantile  and  trading  occupations,  1,190  and  1,286 

6.8  and  7.7  per  cent;  professional  callings,  1,133  and  966  or  6.4 
id  5.8  per  cent;  and  various  minor  kinds  of  occupations,  altogether 
108  and  1,095  or  5.7  and  6.5  per  cent.  Similarly,  the  annual  aver- 
se per  cents  for  1911  to  1915  were:  Agriculture,  transportation  and 
her  outdoor  pursuits.  31.4;  laboring  and  servant  work,  21.2;  manu- 
cturing  and  mechanical  industry,  20.5;  clerical  and  official  positions, 
6;  mercantile  and  trading  occupations,  7.5;  professional  callings, 
7;  and  various  minor  kinds  of  occupations,  6.1. 

Causes  of  Death  and  Specific  Occupations. — Tables  38  and  39,  post, 
.hich  are  presented  for  reference  among  detailed  or  general  tables 
Mowing  this  text  discussion  of  deaths,  give  in  detail  the  numbers  and 
3r  cent  distribution,  by  selected  causes,  of  deaths  of  males  and  females 
/)  years  and  over,  classified  by  occupation,  for  California  in  both  1915 
id  1914.  The  per  cent  distributions  thus  shown  are  presented  not 
aly  for  the  main  kinds  of  occupations  but  also,  under  each  main  kind 
!:  occupation,  for  every  specific  occupation  showing  at  least  50  deaths 
i  the  state  as  a  whole  in  the  calendar  year  covered. 
}  Reference  to  the  per  cent  distributions  given  in  Tables  38  and  39, 
ost,  for  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  shows  that  among  all  decedents 
5  years  and  over  the  per  cent  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  was  0.7 
i  1915  and  1.0  in  1914,  the  per  cents  being  0.8  and  1.2  among  men 
ut  only  0.5  and  0.7  among  women  of  the  age  stated.  In  1915  and 
514,  respectively,  the  per  cents  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were 
otably  high  for  the  following  occupations  of  men:  Butchers  3.8  and 
5;  plumbers  and  gas  and  steamfitters,  3.6  and  1.0;  sailors,  pilots  and 
^stermen,  1.1  and  2.3 ;  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists,  1.6  each  year ; 
lachinists,  1.5  and  1.4;  laborers  (not  agricultural),  1.3  and  1.4; 
mm  rs,  planters  and  farm  laborers,  1.2  each  year;  and  masons  (brick 
id  stone),  1.2  and  1.1.  Among  women  the  per  cents  of  deaths  from 
phoid  fever  were  particularly  great  for  nurses  and  midwives,  3.5 
i  1915  and  1.2  in  1914. 

The  "great  white  plague,"  tuberculosis,  caused  15.3  per  cent  of  all 
oaths  at  15  years  and  over  in  1915  and  15.6  per  cent  in  1914,  the  per 
3nts  being  16.6  each  year  for  men  and  13.3  and  13.9  for  women  of 
otential  working  age.  The  per  cents  were  17.2  and  17.4  among  men 
3r  whom  occupations  were  reported  as  compared  with  only  12.5  and 
1.6  for  men  without  gainful  occupation,  and  were  likewise  18.5  and 
9.3  among  women  wage  earners  against  only  12.7  and  13.2  for  house- 
ives  and  other  non workers. 
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The  per  cents  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  exceeded  the  a 
L7.2  and    17.1  among  ,l"'11  ;|1   work  l'<>r  several  specific  occupal 
both    1915.  and   1914    as    follows:    Barbers   and    hairdressers,   31 
26.7;  servants  (waiters,  cooks),  28.1  and  28.2;  bookkeepers,  elerl 
copyists,  26.4  and  28.9;  engineers  and  surveyers,  28.6  and  26.2;  I 

23.2  and   27.9;   plumbers   and   gas   and   steamfitters,   22.9   and   27.3 
musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  21.9  and  26.2;  laborers   (not  agr 
cultural),  22.3  each  year;  architects,  artists  and  teachers  of  ar 
and  19.2;  draymen,  hackinen  and  teamsters,  22.5  and  19.1;  iron  an< 
steel  workers,  24.5  and  18.9;  saloonkeepers,  liquor  dealers,  ban 

and  restaurant  keepers,  19.5  and  21.9;  miners  and  quarrymen,  19 

cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers,  17.6  and  17.9;  compositor? 
printers  and  pressmen,  17.4  and  27.4;  and  engineers  and  firemen  (nn 
locomotive),  17.4  and  18.3.  For  women  workers  the  per  cents  o 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  were  26.2  and  40.0  among  bookkeeper.' 
clerks  and  copyists  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cents  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
very  low  indeed  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  men  engaged  in  the  follow 
ing  occupations:   Policemen,   watchmen   and   detectives,   6.6   and  8.7 
clergymen.   7.2  and  7.7;  lawyers,  9.2  and  9.0;  bankers,  brokers  an^ 
officials  of  companies,  9.1  and  9.3 ;  farmers,  planter's  and  farm  laborer* 

10.3  and  9.0;  stockraisers,  herders  and  drovers,  10.5  and  12.0:  mei 
chants  and  dealers,  10.6  and  9.8;  physicians  and  surgeons,  9.9  an 
12.0;  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  11.3  and  8.5;  gardeners,  florist- 
nurserymen  and  vinegrowers,  11.9  and  9.4;  lumbermen  and  raftsmer 
8.2  and  12.2;  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  (U.  S.),  10.3  and  12.S 
blacksmiths,  12.5  and  12.7. 

The  per  cents  of  deaths  produced  by  cancers  were  8.4  and  8.7  i 
1915  and  1914  for  all  decedents  aged  15  years  and  over,  being  onl, 
6.2  and  6.6  among  men  but  no  less  than  12.0  and  12.2  among  womei 
For  men,  the  per  cents  of  deaths  from  cancer  were  notably  hig 
among  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  10.4  and  8.5;  bankers,  brofc 
ers  and  officials  of  companies,  10.3  and  6.9 ;  lawyers,  7.5  and  10.5 
butchers,  8.5  and  15.1 ;  blacksmiths.  9.6  and  7.6 ;  gardeners,  florists 
nurserymen  and  vinegrowers,  9.7  and  8.9;  farmers,  planters  and  fair 
laborers,  7.8  and  8.8;  masons  (brick  and  stone),  8.3  and  7.8;  carpeL 
ters,  7.5  and  9.4:  merchants  and  dealers,  7.6  and  7.8;  sailors,  pilot 
and  oystermen,  7.6  and  7.7:  clergymen  7.2  and  7.7;  and  miners  an' 
quarrymen,  7.0  and  7.3.  For  women,  the  per  cents  of  deaths  fror 
cancer  were  12.0  and  13.4  among  teachers  in  schools  in  1915  and  1914 
respectively. 

The  per  cents  for  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  (heart  disease 
were  21.7  and  20.4  in  1915  and  1914  among  all  decedents  1 
years  and  over,  being  21.5  and  20.2  among  men  and  22.1  and  20. 
among  women.  The  per  cents  were  particularly  great  for  the  follow 
ing  specific  occupations  of  men:  Bankers  and  brokers,  29.8  and  32.3 
physicians  and  surgeons,  28.1  and  21.5;  lawyers,  26.4  and  28.4 
clergymen,  24.8  and  29.5;  architects,  artists  and  teachers  of  art,  23. 
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id  24.7;  merchants  and  dealers,  26.9  and  22.0;  hotel  and  boarding- 
)iisc  keepers.  23. 6  and  28.0;  collectors,  auctioneers  and  agents,  23.8 
id  21.2;  masons  (brick  and  stone),  27.4  and  25.6;  gardeners  and 
lrserymen.  26.4  and  22.2;  farmers  and  planters,  23.2  and  24.9;  stock- 
tisers,  herders  and  drovers,  24.0  and  22.5;  tailors,  23.2  and  21.3; 
ibinetmakers  and  upholsterers,  21.6  and  25.0;  and  policemen,  watch- 
en  and  detectives,  22.8  and  22.5.  Among  women  wage  earners  the 
jr  cents  of  deaths  from  heart  disease  were  23.6  and  17.6  for  servants 
id  '22.6  and  18.8  for  dressmakers  and  seamstresses. 
The  per  cents  for  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis,  occurring  often 
ith  heart  disease,  were  8.0  and  7.7  in  1915  and  1914  for  all  decedents 
3  years  and  over,  being  8.2  and  7.7  among  men  and  7.6  and  7.7 
nong  women.  The  per  cents  were  notably  high  for  men  engaged  in 
ie  following  occupations :  Lawyers,  16.1  and  12.7 ;  boot  and  shoe 
takers,  13.7  and  15.4;  musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  13.7  and  12.3; 
lasons  (brick  and  stone),  13.1  and  12.2;  compositors,  printers  and 
ressmen,  11.2  and  11.9;  clergymen,  11.1  and  9.3;  merchants  and 
ealers,  10.4  and  10.1;  collectors  and  agents,  10.6  and  8.4;  hotel  and 
oarding-house  keepers,  8.5  and  11.8 ;  plumbers  and  gas  and  steam- 
•tters,  9.6  and  9.1;  farmers  and  planters,  9.3  and  9.0;  and  steam  rail- 
Dad  employees,  8.4  and  8.0.  For  women  workers,  the  per  cents  of 
eaths  from  Bright 's  disease  and  nephritis  were  7.1  and  8.2  among 
re.^iiiakers  and  seamstresses  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively. 
For  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  the  per  cents  in  1915  and  1914 
ere  !).6  and  10.5  for  all  decedents,  8.9  and  10.0  for  males,  and  10.7 
nd  11.2  for  females.  The  per  cents  were  particularly  great  among 
len  in  the  following  occupations:  Clergymen,  12.4  and  17.1;  painters, 
laziers  and  varnishers,  14.1  and  12.0;  bankers  and  brokers,  13.6  and 
0.3;  physicians  and  surgeons,  8.9  and  14.6;  lawyers,  11.5  and  11.9; 
■ors,  12.0  and  11.0;  merchants  and  dealers,  10.1  and  12.7;  architects, 
rtists  and  teachers  of  art,  10.3  and  11.0;  collectors  and  agents,  10.0 
nd  10.8;  barbers  and  hairdressers,  12.2  and  10.0;  compositors,  printers 
nd  pressmen,  12.2  and  9.5 ;  carpenters,  9.8  and  11.1 ;  stockraisers, 
erders  and  drovers,  9.7  and  11.7;  farmers  and  planters,  9.7  and  11.3; 
ardeners  and  nurserymen,  9.3  and  12.2;  and  sailors  and  pilots,  9.4 
nd  11.2.  The  per  cents  were  8.3  and  14.4  for  school  teachers  among 
.•omen  workers. 
For  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  the  per  cents  in  1915  and 
914  were  8.7  and  7.7  for  all  decedents,  8.6  and  7.5  for  men,  and  8.9 
nd  7.9  for  women.  The  per  cents  were  notably  high  for  the  following 
oeupations  of  men:  Clergymen,  12.4  and  10.1;  boot  and  shoe  makers, 
4.7  and  8.5;  hucksters  and  peddlers,  10.3  and  8.6;  saloon  keepers  and 
estaurant  keepers,  10.2  and  8.0;  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  (U.  S.), 
'7  and  12.2;  farmers  and  planters,  9.8  and  9.5;  draymen,  hackmen 
nd  teamsters,  8.5  and  8.8;  and  laborers  (not  agricultural),  8.7  and 
.9.  Among  women  workers,  the  per  cents  were  9.0  and  10.6  for 
chool  teachers,  10.6  and  8.0  for  servants,  and  9.5  and  8.3  for  dress- 
nakers  and  seamstresses. 
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For  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  1  lie  per  cents  in  1015  and  19]  I 
were  6.2  and  6.4  among  all  decedents,  6.0  and  ().:{  among  men,  and 
6.5  and  (3.7  among  women.  The  per  cents  were  notably  high  for  men 
in  the  following  occupations:  Saloon  keepers  and  restaurant  keepi 
8.9  and  7.7;  barbers  and  hairdressers,  9.6  and  6.7;  blacksmiths,  7.8  and 
10.1;  collectors  and  agents,  6.7  and  7.8;  merchants  and  dealers,  6.2 
and  8.4;  compositors,  printers  and  pressmen,  6.1  and  8.3;  stockrai- 
herders  and  drovers,  6.4  and  7.6 ;  draymen,  hackmen  and  teamsters, 
6.9  and  6.4;  and  farmers  and  planters,  6.2  and  7.0.  The  per  cents 
were  14.8  and  12.9  for  clerks  and  copyists  and  8.9  and  9.3  for  nurses 
and  midwives  among  women  wage  earners. 

Suicides  formed  3.2  per  cent  of  all  deaths  at  15  years  and  over  in 
1915  and  3.0  per  cent  in  1914,  the  per  cents  being  4.2  and  4.0  among 
men  and  1.3  and  1.2  among  women  of  potential  working  age.  The  per 
cents  of  suicides  were  4.2  and  3.9  for  men  with  occupations  reported 
as  compared  with  4.7  and  4.6  for  those  not  working  or  on  the  retired 
list.  Among  women,  however,  the  per  cents  of  suicides  were  greater 
for  wage  earners,  2.9  and  1.9,  than  for  housewives  and  others  without 
gainful  occupation,  1.2  each  year. 

The  occupations  of  men  equalling  or  exceeding  the  average  per  cents 
of  4.2  and  3.9  for  suicides  were  as  follows :  Soldiers,  sailors  and 
marines  (U.  S.),  9.0  and  5.4;  bakers,  7.4  and  8.5;  barbers  and  hair- 
dressers, 8.7  and  4.2 ;  saloon  keepers  and  restaurant  keepers,  6.6  and 
8.0 ;  collectors  and  agents,  5.8  and  7.5 ;  policemen,  watchmen  and  detec- 
tives, 7.4  and  5.1;  servants  (waiters,  cooks),  5.5  and  5.7;  carpenters, 
6.0  and  4.4;  painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers,  6.3  and  4.2;  black- 
smiths, 5.4  and  4.4;  butchers,  4.7  and  5.8;  hotel  and  boarding-house 
keepers,  4.7  and  5.1;  engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive),  4.7  and 
4.5;  laborers  (not  agricultural),  4.5  and  4.6;  and  draymen,  hackmen 
and  teamsters,  5.3  and  3.9.  Among  women  reporting  gainful  occupa- 
tions, the  per  cents  of  suicides  were  quite  high  for  nurses  and  mid- 
wives,  5.3  and  3.5. 

For  deaths  from  violence  other  than  suicide,  the  per  cents  in  191") 
and  1914  were  8.1  and  8.6  for  all  decedents  15  years  and  over,  being 
as  great  as  10.8  and  11.4  among  men  but  only  3.8  and  4.0  among  women 
of  this  age.  For  each  sex,  especially  females,  the  proportion  dying 
from  accidental  injuries  was  greater  among  those  reporting  occupa- 
tions than  among  those  without  gainful  occupation.  The  per  cents  were 
10.9  in  1915  and  11.6  in  1914  for  men  workers  against  10.2  and  10.1 
for  men  not  employed,  and  were  7.0  and  7.6  for  women  wage  earners 
as  compared  with  3.4  and  3.6  for  housewives  and  other  nonworkers. 

The  occupations  of  men  with  more  than  the  average  per  cents  of 
10.9  and  11.6  for  deaths  from  miscellaneous  violence  were  as  follows: 
Lumbermen  and  raftsmen,  24.6  and  28.2;  steam  railroad  employees. 
23.6  and  21.4;  hucksters  and  peddlers,  17.7  and  15.5;  sailors  and 
pilots,  15.6  and  20.1;  draymen,  hackmen  and  teamsters,  15.3  and  19.1; 
policemen,  watchmen  and  detectives,  15.4  and  18.1;  laborers  (not  agri- 
cultural), 15.5  and  17.6;  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  (IT.  S.),  17.2 
and    15.5;    engineers   and   firemen    (not   locomotive),    13.6   and    14.3; 
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achinists,  13.2  and  13.3;  engineers  and  surveyors,  11.8  and  15.2;  and 
iners  and  quarrymen,  13.2  and  11.8. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  the  occupations  of  men  with  remarkably  small 
jr  cents  of  deaths  from  accidents  were  the  following :  Clergymen,  3.3 
id  2.3 ;  lawyers,  4.0  and  3.0 ;  compositors,  printers  and  pressmen,  4.1 
id  6.0;  bankers  and  brokers,  5.8  and  4.9;  masons  (brick  and  stone), 
9  and  4.4 ;  architects,  artists  and  teachers  of  art,  5.9  and  6.8 ;  butchers, 
6  and  3.5;  boot  and  shoemakers,  7.9  and  1.7;  merchants  and  dealers, 
,9  and  5.6;  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists,  6.3  and  6.5;  barbers  and 
airdressers,  6.9  and  5.0 ;  saloon  keepers  and  restaurant  keepers,  6.9  and 
7 ;  and  musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  6.8  and  7.7  in  1915  and  1914, 
>spectively. 
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TABLE  32. — Deaths    From    Each    Specified    Disease    and    Class   of    Diseases 


Cause  of  death 
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121 
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2 
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TABLE  32. — Deaths    From    Each    Specified    Disease   and    Class   of    Diseases, 


62, 
83. 

R4. 
«5. 
BS. 

t.7. 
08. 
69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 
71. 
7:.. 
76. 


86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 

go. 

W. 
92. 

94 
06. 
06. 
97. 
96. 


Cause  of  death 


II.     Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System 

Encephalitis    

(a)  simple   meningitis   

rebrospinal  meningitis  (undefined).. 

(c)   Cerebrospinal   fever  .. - ... 

Locomotor    ataxia    

(a)  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis.. 

(b)  Other  diseases  of  the  spina]  cord 

Cerebral    hemorrhage,   apoplexy 

Softening  of  the  brain 

Paralysis  without  specified  cause 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane 

Other  forms  of  mental  alienation 

Epilepsy  

Convulsions    (nonpuerperal)    

Convulsions  of  infants  (under  5  years)... 

Chorea    

Neuralgia   and   neuritis 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  the  eyes  and  their  annexa 

Diseases   of   the  ears 


III.  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory 

System 

Pericarditis    

Acute   endocarditis    

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Angina    pectoris    

Diseases   of    arteries,   atheroma,   aneurysm, 

etc.    

Embolism   and  thrombosis 

Diseases    of    veins    (varices,    haemorrhoids, 

phlebitis,   etc.)    

Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system  (lymphan- 
gitis,  etc.) 

Haemorrhage;  other  diseases  of  the  circula- 
tory system  


3,421 
38 

190 
61 
22 
97 
19 

168 

1,875 

52 

200 

283 
77 

134 

i 

4 

13 

137 

3 
31 


7,251 
70 


1,959 
19 
111 
37 
10 
68 
13 
90 
1,009 
32 
104 
221 
44 
82 


IV.     Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 

System 

Diseases  of  the  nasal  fossa? 

Diseases  of  the  larynx 

Diseases  of  the  thyroid  body 

Acute  bronchitis  

Chronic  bronchitis  I     252 

Broncho-pneumonia    1,080 

(a)  Lobar  pneumonia   1,348 


(b)  Pneumonia    (undefined)    

Pleurisy    

Pulmonary  congestion,  pulmonary  apoplexy 

Gangrene  of  the  lung 

Aal lima  — 

Pulmonary   emphysema   

other    diseases    of    the    respiratory   system 
(tuberculosis  excepted) 


635 
65 
79 
10 
97 
2 

29 


4,453 
52 


572 

349 

4,801 

2,938 

235 

144 

1,442 

891 

79 

46 

22 

12 

17 

11 

13 

10 

3,791 

2,269 

2 

1 

23 

11 

18 

2 

166 

69 

1,465 
19 
79 
24 

12 
29 
6 
78 
866 
20 
96 


2,798 

18 

223 

1,863 
91 


551 


1,522 
1 

12 
11 


3,307 

37 

173 

65 

21 

95 

19 

162 

1,821 

52 

194 

271 

73 

131 

1 

19 

4 

13 

133 

3 

30 


6,976 
63 

519 
4,606 

229 

1,400 

77 


6V 

133 

87 
119 

620 

460 

868 

480 

396 

239 

42 

23 

42 

37 

8 

2 

55 

42 

2 



20 

9 

22 


17 


13 


3,."80 

2 

22 

13 

116 

240 

1,012 

1,278 

597 

62 

76 

10 

91 

2 

29 


20 


50 
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REPORT    OF    THE    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 
TABLE  32. — Deaths    From    Each    Specified    Disease   and    Class   of    Diseases, 


Cause  of  death 


V.      Diseases  of  the  Digestive 

"EM 

"     Dtoeaaa  of  the  mouth  and  annexa 

-eases   of   the  pharynx 

-  of  the  oesophagus... 

l"2     Hc-er  of  the  stomach 

108.    Other    diseases    of    the    stomach     (cancer 
excepted)    


Diarrhoea. 
104.    Diarrhoea  and  enteritis  (under  2  ye;:- 

:irrhoea  and  enteritis  (2  years  and  over).. 


3,150 

15 

63 

5 

180 

104 


415 


1,876 
10 


1 
126 


120 


449 
235 


1,283      2,943 
5  IS 


42 


H 


346 
180 


60 

s 


714 
394 


2    


98 


381 
ft 

VH 


Ankylostomiasis    

1"7.     Intestinal  parasite-   

\pnendicitis    and    typhlitis 

0  Hernia    

(b>  Intestinal  obstruction  

110.  Other  diseases  of  the  intestine- 

111.  Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver 

112.  Hydatid  rumor  of  the  liver 

113.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

114.  Biliary   calculi    

113.    other  diseases  of  the  liver 

116.  Diseases  of  the  spleen 

117.  Simple  peritonitis  (nonpuerperall 37 

US.    Other  diseases  of  digestive  system   (except 

cancer,  tuberculosis')   24 

VI.     Diseases  of  the  Genito- 

fKiXART  System 3.237 

llf>.    Acute   nephritis    200 

120.    Brigbt's    disease    2.4-Sl 


121.  Chyluria    

122.  Other  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  annexa. .. 

123.  Calculi  of  the  urinary  passages 

121.    Diseases  of  the  bladder 

12-">.    Diseases  of  the  urethra,  urinary  abscess, etc. 

126.  Diseases  of  the  prostate 

127.  Xnnvenereal  diseases  of  male  genital  organs 

■  rine  haemorrhage  (nonpuerperal) 

12T>.    Uterine  tumor   (noncancerous! 

tber  diseases  of  the  uterus 

.-ts  and  other  tumors  of  the  ovary 

132.  Salpingitis    and    other    diseases    of    female 

genital  organs   

133.  Nonpuerperal  diseases  of  the  breast  (cancer 

excepted)    


1 

236 

54 

141 

30 

3 


1 

142 

39 

134 

34 

3 


358 
91 

253 
60 

4 


282 
31 


2,019 

120 

1,593 


12 


356 
147 
34 

23 


12 


1.21S      3,083 

184  5 

891      2,369  4" 


VII.     The  Puerperal  State 

vidents   of  pregnancy 

135.  Puerperal  haemorrhage  

136.  Other  accidents  of  labor 

137.  Puerperal    septiehaemia    

138.  Puerperal  albuminaria  and  convulsions 

139     Puerperal  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  embolus, 

sudden    death    

:j''     Following  childbirth  (not  otherwise  defined) 
141.    Puerperal  diseases  of  the  breast 


93 

- 

127 

9 

128 

o 

1 

65 

19 

27 


&56 
73 
27 
44 
79 

116 

10 


57 
4 

106 
9 

12S 


87 

7 

126 

9 

124 


356 
73 

44 
! 

116 

: 

10 


2 
2    

60  5 

19 

27    


67 
1 

321 
68 
20 
43 
68 

107 

7 
8 


viii.     D18BASBS  op  tbi  Skin 

H2.    Oangrene 

143.  Furuncle 

144.  Acute   abscess   

145.  Other  diseases  of  the  skin  and  annexa. 


40 

! 
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TABLE  32. — Deaths    From    Each    Specified    Disease   and    Class   of    Diseases, 


lie. 
147. 


148. 
149. 


150. 


162. 

15  J. 


165. 
166. 

157. 
L5S 
150. 
160 
101. 
1C2. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 

169. 
170. 
171. 

172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 


176. 
177. 
178. 
170. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 

184. 
185. 
186. 

187. 
188. 
189. 


Cause  of  death 


IX.  Diseases  of  thk  Hunks 

a  of  the  bones  (tuberculosis  excepted) 

Diseases  of  the  Joints   (excepting  tubercu- 
losis   and   rheumatism) 

Amputations   

Other  diseases  of  the  organs  of  locomotion. 

X.  Malformations 

(u)  Hydrocephalus  

(b)  Congenital  malformation  of  the  heart-. 

(c)  Other  congenital   malformations.. 


K 


81 


XI.  Diseases  of  Early  Infancy 

(a)  Premature  birth    (not  stillborn) 

(b)  Congenital  debility,  "atrophy,"  "maras- 
mus," etc.  

Other  diseases  peculiar  to  early  infancy*... 
Tack  of  care* 

XII.  Old  Age 

Senility   

XIII.  Affections  Produced  by 

External  Causes 

Suicide  by  poison 

Suicide  by  asphyxia 

Suicide  by  hanging  or  strangulation 

Suicide  by   drowning 

Suicide  by  firearms 

Suicide  by  cutting  or  piercing  instruments.. 

Suicide  by  jumping  from  a  high  place. 

Suicide  by  crushing 

Other  suicides  

Poisoning  by   food 

Other    acute   poisonings 

Conflagration   

Burns  (conflagration  excepted) 

Absorption  of  deleterious  gases  (conflagra- 
tion excepted)   

Accidental  drowning  

Traumatism  by  firearms 

Traumatism  by  cutting  or  piercing  instru- 
ments  

Traumatism  by  fall 

Traumatism  in  mines  and  quarries 

Traumatism  by  machines 

(a)  Railroad  accidents  and  injuries 

(b)  Street  car  accidents  and  injuries 

(c)  Automobile  accidents  and  injuries 

(d)  Injuries  by  other  vehicles 

(e)  Landslide,   other  crushing 

Injuries  by   animals 

Starvation    

Excessive  cold  

Effects  of  heat 

Lightning    

Electricity   (lightning  excepted) 

Homicide  by  firearms 

Homicide    by    cutting    or    piercing    instru 

ments 

Homicide  by  other  means 

Fractures  (cause  not  specified) 

Other    external    violence 


274 

24 

181 


1,478 
874 

328 

271 

5 

515 
515 


4,145 

186 

142 

102 

42 

457 

67 

22 

9 

8 

55 

62 

87 

119 

105 
346 
82 

6 

406 

52 

55 

315 

109 

446 

172 

86 

41 

9 

9 

24 

1 

42 

260 


XIV.     Ill-defined  Diseases 

Ill-defined  organic  disease 

Sudden  death  

(a)  Cause  of  death  ill-defined 

(b)  Cause  of  death  not  specified,  or  unknown 


154 

120 

12 

12 

105 

76 

37 

32 

862 

616 

495 

379 

199 

166 

2 

227 
227 

3,359 

125 

102 

85 

39 

420 

62 

18 

9 

8 

29 

31 

46 

67 

71 
317 


5 

276 

51 

53 

291 

83 

352 

149 

h2 

37 

8 

7 

20 

1 

38 
218 


42  37 

63  47 

7  7 

109  93 

11 


129 

105 

3 

288 


26 
31 
41 
52 

34 

29 

7 

1 

130 

1 

2 

24 

26 

94 

23 

4 

4 

1 

2 

4 


254 
23 

165 
66 

1,361 
816 

294 

251 

3 

496 
496 


3,902 
181 
137 


439 
61 
22 
9 
8 
54 
61 
81 
110 

100 
322 
81 

6 
395 
52 
55 
301 
102 
426 
153 
84 


20 

1 

41 

215 

37 

58 

6 

104 


2 

6 

4 

2 

1 
2 

4 

6 

2 

7 

1 

1 

_____ 

1 

*This  title  includes  only  deaths  under  3  months  of  age. 
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20 
53 
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41 

11 
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20 

22 
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4 
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30 

29 

107 

48 

117 

60 

40 

15 

1 
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9 
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8 

108 

19 

28 

3 

27 


259 
20 

177 
62 
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271 

5 


11 
11 
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21 
19 
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8 
68 

8 

5 

3 


53 
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2 
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19 
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10 
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41 
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13 
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17 


21 
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8 
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17 
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TABLE    33. — Deaths    From    Each    Specified     Disease,  and   Class  of 


Cause  of  death 


ALL   CAUSES 


28. 

■2:-. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


I.     General  Diseases 


Typhoid    fever   

Typhus  fever 

Relapsing  fever 

Malaria  

Smallpox   

Measles  .- 

Scarlet  fever  

Whcoping-cough 

(a)  Diphtheria    

(b)  Croup    

Influenza 

Miliary  fever  

Asiatic  cholera  

Cholera  nostras 

Dysentery 

Plague 

Yellow   fever   

Leprosy    

Erysipelas   

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  infection  and  septichaemia- 

Glanders  

Anthrax 

Rabies   

Tetanus 

Mycoses,  

Pellagra  _. 

Beriberi  


37,537 
11,132 


376 


23,038    14,499 


C.571 
258 


70 

1 

153 

90 
306 
249 

19 
138 


77 
54 
144 
126 
11 
71 


4.561 
118 


29 
1 
76 
36 
162 
123 
8 
67 


59 


35.513 

10.473 

349 


26 


Tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 4,629 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis  meningitis  

Abdominal  tuberculosis  

Pott's  disease  

White   swellings   

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Disseminated   tuberculosis  

Rickets 

Syphilis   

Gonococcus  infection  


Cancer. 

Cancer*  of  the  buccal  cavity 

Cancer*  of  the  stomach,  liver 

Cancer*  of  the  peritonaeum,  intestines,  rectum 

Cancer*  of  the  female  genital  organs 

Cancer*  of  the  breast 

Cancer*  of  the  skin 

Cancer*  of  other  or  unspecified  organs 

Other    tumors    (except    of    female    genital 

organs)   

Acute  articular  rheumatism 

Chronic  rheumatism  and  gout 

Scurvy  

Diabetes   

Exophthalmic  goitre 

Addison's  <ijm';i-i>  

Leuchsemia  

Anfemia,  chlorosis 

Other  general  diseases 

Alcoholism  (acute  or  chronic). 

Chronic  lead  poisoning 

Other  chronic  occupation  poisonings 

Other   chronic   poisonings 


116 
1,070 
344 
354 
251 
108 
444 

11 

71 

89 

3 

471 
31 
12 
52 

174 
37 

242 
14 
3 
10 


100 
629 
166 


529 

3,031 

114 

69 

313 

193 

207 

97 

38 

26 

9 

5 

73 

51 

37 

23 

11 

9 

227 

151 

10 

i 

84 
294 

5 
37 
41 

2 
236 

2 

8 
29 
83 
23 
222 
14 


1,498 

45 

120 

110 

12 

4 

22 

14 

2 

76 

6 


16 

441 
178 
354 
251 
24 
150 

6 
34 
48 

1 
235 
29 

4 
23 
91 
14 
20 


60 

1 

150 

89 
294 
240 

19 
129 


569 

201 


4,130 

99 

286 

186 

34 

9 

72 

35 

11 

208 

8 


115 
1,040 
339 
348 
248 
106 
439 

8 

64 

87 

2 

460 
30 
12 
51 

173 
36 

234 
14 
3 
10 


130  47 

5  1 

4  4 

7  1 

2    .. 


5             4           1 

1 

3    

3    

3    

3    _.~— 

1 

;..  : 
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Diseases,  by 

Sex,   Race,   Nativity,  and 

Age 

3eriod 

s  for  California:   1914. 
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156 
15 

9,412     13,952    11.177 

2,899      4,198      3,216 

137         116           90 

972 

160 

6 

3,964 

480 

2 

2,267 

971 

41 

1,159 
559 
58 

3.216 
1,539 

102 

4,054 

1,782 

80 

4,283 

1,638 

50 

4,825 

1,580 

23 

5,394 

1,362 

9 

8,375 

1,221 

11 



4 

20 

1 

129 

62 

22           15 

3             6 

5 

1 

105 

67 

131 

201 

16 

6 

4 

3 

9 

12 

11 

6 
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2 
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16             5 

23             4 

2 

32 

2 

172 

7 

2 

10 
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16 

1 

25 
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3 

4 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

274           16 

179           44 

18             1 
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4 
15 

1 

1 

4 

9 

1 

4 

2 

2 

41 

1 

3 

7 

9 

14 

17 

69 

______ 

1 
18 

1 

21 

17 

2 

10 

5 

5 

3 

3 

4 

8 

21 

1             2 
21           19 

1 

7 

2 
8 

1 
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3 
16 

12 
2 
2 

9 
1 
4 

6 

9 

4 

11 

24 

1 

14 

1 

4 

8 

3 

9 

9 

9 

1 

9 

1 

1 

2 

2 
6 

1 

1 
8 

2 

13 

6 

1 

16 

7 

9 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

8 

1 

1 
2 

1,083 
36 
28 
48 
8 
1 
13 
8 
1 

15 
3 

2 
10 

7 
9 
4 

4 

1,226 
19 
19 
38 
5 
1 
12 
9 

9 

1 

805 
12 
10 
27 
3 
1 
11 
3 

5 

1 

2 

1,397 
24 
26 
46 
6 
3 
13 
7 

1 

1 

949 

38 
212 
71 
18 

4 
19 
11 

8 
108 

2 

10 
88 
40 
58 
34 
9 
53 

1 
21 
15 

2 
81 

9 

2 
12 
25 
17 
48 

4 

1,705 
36 
47 
66 
10 

2 
40 
16 

3 
60 

4 

61 

79 
1 
1 
3 

38 
3 

48 
12 

71 

15 
178 

23 
9 
2 
4 
2 
7 

12 

283 
20 
24 
20 
7 
1 
4 
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6 
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1 

17 

5 
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2 

44 

3 

. 
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2 

22 
2 

5 
45 
30 
43 

17 

3 

27 

41 
1 

10 
139 
46 
85 
63 
12 
63 

41 

24 
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74 
99 
73 
20 
101 

1 

6 
13 
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13 
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3 
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5 

1 

1 

2 
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100 

77 

53 

22 

111 

5 
5 

20 

312 
84 
41 

140 

64 

206 

6 

30 
46 

73 
32 
175 

1 

13 
25 

41 

51 

2 

7 

2 

7 

8 

18 
3 

15 

1 
6 
6 

112 
2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

7 

10 

9 

10 

2 

1 

11 

1 

1 

226 

13 

9 

22 

94 

11 

69 

5 

3 

5 

152 
8 
1 

16 

54 

8 

90 

5 

1 

22 
1 

35 
4 
2 
8 

10 
3 

21 

28 
4 
4 
5 

22 
4 

52 
4 
1 

49 
8 

6 

28 
3 

76 
5 
1 
2 

114 
8 
3 

10 

47 

1 

57 

3 

2 

99 
2 
1 
9 

37 
4 

28 
1 
1 
1 

113 

3 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
27 

1 
5 
9 

6 

5 

7 

3 
2 
4 

4 
18 
2 
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TABLE  33.— Deaths  From  Each  Specified  Disease,  and  Class  of  Diseases, 


Cause  of  death 


est. 
a. 

84. 
06. 
66. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
71. 


86. 


II.     Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System    

Encephalitis  

(a)  Simple  meningitis  

(b)  Cerebrospinal  meningitis  (undefined) — 

(c)  Cerebrospinal  fever  

Locomotor  ataxia  

(a)  Acute  anterior  poliomyelitis 

(b)  Other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord 

Cerebral   hemorrhage,    apoplexy 

Softening  of  the  brain 

Paralysis  without  specified  cause 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane 

Other  forms  of  mental  alienation 

Epilepsy 

Convulsions  (nonpuerperal)  

Convulsions  of  infants 

Chorea    

Neuralgia  and  neuritis 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  the  eyes  and  their  annexa 

Diseases  of  the  ears 


3,570 
65 

205 
88 
38 
75 
27 

166 

1,956 

70 

244 

212 
79 

103 


2,121 

40 

121 

53 

25 

61 

14 

90 

1,116 

43 

141 

171 

35 

63 


1,449 
25 
84 
35 
13 
14 
13 
76 

840 
27 

103 
41 
44 
40 


3,438 
64 
183 
82 
34 
70 
26 

iei 

1,901 
69 
238 
201 
75 
97 


43 


III.     Diseases  of  the  Circulatory 

System   

Pericarditis  

Acute  endocarditis  

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart 

Angina  pectoris  

Diseases   of   arteries,    atheroma,    aneurysm, 

etc.    

Embolism   and   thrombosis 

Diseases  of  the  veins  (varices,  hemorrhoids, 

phlebitis,  etc.)  

Diseases  of  lymphatic  system  (lymphangitis, 

etc.)    

Hemorrhage;  other  diseases  of  circulatory 

system  


IV.     Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 

System 

Diseases  of  the  nasal  fossa;.- 

Diseases  of  the  larnyx 

Diseases  of  the  thyroid  body 

Acute  bronchitis   

Chronic    bronchitis    

Broncho-pneumonia    

(a)  Lobar  pneumonia   

(b)  Pneumonia   (undefined)   

Pleurisy    .. 

Pulmonary  congestion,  pulmonary  apoplexy 

Oangrene  of   the  lung 

Asthma  

Pulmonary   emphysema    

Other  diseases    of    the   respiratory    system 

(tuberculosis  excepted)  


40 

4 

23 

128 

2 

45 


6,397 
44 

555 
4,164 

190 

1,288 
119 

18 

12 

7 


3,463 

1 

24 

11 

189 

228 

991 

1,054 

632 

81 

117 

6 

08 

4 

32 


3,912 
28 

354 
2,501 

134 

852 

54 

10 

6 
3 

2,064 


ino 

123 

553 

684 

378 

51 

71 

4 

52 

2 

28 


16 


2,455 

16 

201 

1,663 
56 


1,399 

1 

9 

8 

89 

105 

438 

370 

254 

30 

46 

2 

41 


37 

4 

23 

127 

2 

44 


6,158 
41 

529 
4,002 

186 

1,246 
118 

18 

11 

7 


3,227 
1 
21 
8 
174 
221 
924 

579 
72 
108 
5 
90 
4 

31 


ST, 
2 
10 
58 


:>\ 


"Cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors. 
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13 
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21 
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47 

44 
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TABLE  33. — Deaths  From  Each  Specified  Disease,  and  Class  of  Diseases, 


Cause  of  death 


X 


DO. 

100. 
101. 
L02. 
103. 

104. 
105. 
106. 
Hi7. 
108. 
109. 

no. 
in. 

112. 
113. 

114. 
115. 

nr,. 
117. 
118. 


lit). 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
121. 
126. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
ISO. 

131. 

132. 

133. 


134. 
1 86. 
136. 
187. 

189. 

140. 
141. 

1 12. 

113. 
144. 
1  (5. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

140. 


V.     Diseases  of  the  Digestive 

System 

Diseases  of  the  mouth  and  annexa 

Diseases  of  the  pharynx 

■  ol  the  oesophagus 

Uleer  of   the  stomach 

Other    diseases    of    the    stomach     (cancer 

excepted)    

Diarrhoea  ami  enteritis  (under  2  years) 

Diarrhoea  and  enteritis  (2  years  and  over)... 

Ankylostomiasis    

intestinal    parasites    

Appendicitis    and    typhlitis.. . 

(a)  Hernias    

(b)  Intestinal    obstructions   

Other  diseases  of  the  intestines 

Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver 

Hydatid  tumor  of  the  liver 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 

Biliary  calculi  

Other  diseases  of  the  liver 

Diseases   of   the   spleen 

Simple  peritonitis  (nonpuerperal)  

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system  (except- 
ing cancer  and  tuberculosis) 


3,173  1,873 

18  11 

48  27 

3  3 

163  114 


1,300 

7 
21 


49 


2,954 

16 

45 

3 

156 


68 

1 
1    .. 


16 


MS 


258 


352 


147 
502 
198 


111  240 
387  806 
154         336 


i 


VI.     Diseases  of  the  Genito- 
urinary System 

Acute   nephritis   

Bright's    disease    

Chyluria  

Other  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  annexa.. 

Calculi  of  the  urinary  passages 

Diseases  of  the  bladder 

Diseases  of  the  urethra,  urinary  abscess,  etc. 

Diseases   of   the  prostate 

Nonvenereal  diseases  of  male  genital  organs. 

Uterine  haemorrhage  (nonpuerperal) 

Uterine  tumor   (noncancerous) 

Other  diseases  of  the  uterus 

Cysts  and  other  tumors  cf  the  ovary 

Salpingitis    and    other   diseases    of    female 

genital  organs 

Nonpuerperal  diseases  of  the  breast  (cancer 
excepted) 


7 
345 
96 

254 
56 
17 


372 

74 

148 

5 


82 


C 

212 

57 

128 

36 

3 


1 
133 
39 
126 
20 
14 


273 
21 


6 

326 

95 

223 

53 

17 


347 
73 

140 

5 

35 

32 


2,914      1,795 

211         133 

2,235      1,394 


1,119  !    2,782 

78         197 

841      2,134 


9 

121 

8 

103 

8 

1 

61 

22 

22 

55 


39 
4 

106 

8 

103 


VII.  The  Puerperal  State 

Accidents  of  pregnancy 

Puerperal  haemorrhage  

Other  accidents  of  labor 

Puerperal  septichsemia  

Puerperal  albuminaria   and  convulsions 

Puerperal  phlegmasia  alha  dolens,  embolus, 

-sudden    death    

Following  childbirth  (not  otherwise  specified) 
l^ierperal  diseases  of  the  breast 

VIII.  Diseases  of  the  Skin 

Oangrene  

Furuncle   

Acute  abscess   

Other  diseases  of  the  skin  and  annexa 


IX.     Diseases  of  the  Bones 

Diseases  of  the  bones  (tuberculosis  excepted) 
Diseases  of  the  joints  (excepting  ruberculi  sis 

-and  rheumatism)  

Amputations   

Other  diseases  of  the  organs  of  locomotion. 


344 

75 
35 
19 
84 
108 

12 
11 


115 
56 
16 
22 
21 


344 
75 
35 
19 
84 

108 

12 
11 


54 

30 

24 

46 

26 

20 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

57 

9 
119    

7 
103 

8 

1 


52 


323 
72 
34 
18 
78 

101 

12 
8 


106 
56 
14 
18 
18 

53 
45 

5 

1 
2 


61 
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1 
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1 

6 
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7 
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3 

3 

2 
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39 
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57 
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3 
5 

2 
2 

16 
10 

30 
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34 
30 

30 
39 

29 
33 
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0 

16 

103 

62 

765 

32 

141 

8 
91 

1 
8 

741 

14S 
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10 

12 
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28 

35 

45 

95 

1 
111 

1 
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4 

70 

1 
50 

3 

77 
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49 
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6 
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13 
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30 

31 
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6 

6 
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6 
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7 
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1 
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11 

2 

2 

9 

Z) 

77 

99 

85 

69 

11 

23 
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46 
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1 
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15 
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16 
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21 

21 
28 
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27 
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3 

3 

3 
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31 

1 

3 

1 



1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

18 

10 

1 

2 

2 

4 

5 

7 

5 

5 

5 

8 
371 

15 
1,392 

7 
977 

2 
42 

1 
36 

2 

143 

6 

248 

8 
352 

6 
479 

5 
621 

4 

11 

22 

43 

970 

3 

67 

82 

44 

4 

13 

29 

.3 

25 

31 

17 

28 

31 

82 

9 

248 

1,074 

780 

32 

3 

11 

28 

76 

165 

275 
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747 

8 

27 

20 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

5 

14 

7 
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70 

5 
45 

1 
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7 
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9 
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1 
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3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 
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7 

3 

24 

36 

4 
4 
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11 
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32 
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3 
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21 
16 
9 
19 
33 

3 
1 

1 

26 
3 
1 

187 

30 
10 

7 
48 
54 

4 
4 
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11 
30 
28 

5 
5 
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1 
2 
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1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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2 

2 

3 

3 

n 
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1 

14 

3 
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17 
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REPORT    OF    THE    STATE    BOARD    OP   HEALTH. 


TABLE  33. — Deaths  From   Each  Specified   Disease,  and  Class  of  Diseases, 


Cause  of  death 

W3 

o 

£ 

u 

f 

i 

I 

3 
f 

! 

3 

a 

m 

3 

5" 

X.     Malformations  __       

323 

29 

221 

73 

1,454 

849 

260 
333 

12 

593 
593 

3,988 

172 

115 

103 

33 

410 

54 

9 

1 

15 

45 

94 

73 

162 

109 
399 

106 

8 

384 

38 

67 

304 

141 

295 

153 

95 

39 

2 

5 

27 

172 
12 

119 
41 

828 

475 

164 

185 

* 

306 
306 

3,247 

123 

87 

S2 

21 

386 

50 

8 

1 

13 

28 

50 

53 

74 

75 
359 
91 

7 

274 

38 

(56 

280 

117 

244 

138 

94 

31 

1 

3 

25 

151 
17 

102 
32 

626 
374 

96 

148 

8 

287 
287 

741 
49 
28 
21 
12 
24 
4 
1 

2 
17 
44 
20 

88 

34 

40 
15 

1 

110 

1 
24 

24 
51 
15 
1 

8 

I 

2 

306 

27 
207 

72 

1,360 
794 

243 

313 

10 

577 
577 

3,739 

166 

113 

82 

31 

380 

48 

9 

1 

15 
42 
92 
58 
150 

106 
374 
101 

7 

373 

37 

6r, 

286 

140 

289 

142 

92 

37 

2 

3 

23 

3 

1 
2 

19 
13 

4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

(b)  Congenital  malformation  of  heart 

4 

XL     Diseases  of  Early  Infancy 

10 

(b)  Congenital  debility,  "atrophy,"  "maras- 
152.    Other  diseases  peculiar  to  early  infancy 

XII.     Old  Age 

6 
6 

52 
3 
1 

7 
7 

23 

1 

154.    Senility  

n 

XIII.     Affections  Produced  by 

External  Causes    

2 

1 

157.  Suicide  by  hanging  or  strangulation 

158.  Suicide   by    drowning ..  _    .  

10 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

160.  Suicide  by  cutting  or  piercing  instruments.. 

161.  Suicide  by  jumping  from  a  high  place 

3 

162.    Suicide  by  crushing 

163.    Other  suicides  . 

164.    Poisoning  by  food 

1 

1 

1 

166.    Conflagration 

3 
1 

2 
4 

2 

167.    Burns   (conflagration   excepted) 

168.    Absorption  of  deleterious  gases  (conflagra- 
tion excepted) ._    

3 

169.    Accidental  drowning  ..    ._  ... 

6 
1 

3 
1 

7 

1 

171.    Traumatism  by  cutting  or  piercing  instru- 
ments    ..    .. 

1 

172.    Traumatism   by   fall .  - 

1 

174.    Traumatism  by  machines 

1 

6 

n 

(c)  Automobile   accidents    and   injuries 

3 

(d)  Injuries  by  other  vehicles 

1 

3 

(e)  Landslide,   other  crushing.  .    ... 

1 

177.    Starvation    

178.    Excessive  cold   ..  ._  ..    _    

1 

2 

1 

179.    Effects  of  heat . 

2 

180.    Lightning    

181.    Electricity  (lightning  excepted) 

44 

275 

35 

58 

7 

111 

17 

43 
208 

30 

40 

7 

100 

13 

1 
67 

5 

18 

11 
4 

44 
240 

28 
51 

7 
105 

17 

182.    Homicide  by  firearms    . 

18 

2 

2 

5 

5 

183.    Homicide    by    cutting    or    piercing    instru- 
ments     „    ...    .    ..    ... 

1 

184.    Homicide  by  other  means ... 

3 

185.    Fractures  (cause  not  specified) 

186.    Other  injuries  ...  

2 

1 

XIV.     Ill-defined  Diseases 

187.    Ill-defined  organic  disease 

188.    Sudden  death 

1 

296 

4 

1 

244 

S 

51 
1 

1 

289 

4 

(c)   Automobile  accidents   and   injuries 

3 

(b)  Cause  of  death  not  specified,  or  unknown 
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* 
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O 
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8 
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25 
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72 

1,357 
794 

242 

311 

10 

6 

6 
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2 

2 

308 

23 

215 

70 

1,454 
849 

260 

333 

12 

15 
6 
6 
3 

8 

64 

2 

1 

38 

9 

1 
1 

15 

1 

2 

333 
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1,266 
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1,264 

9 
9 
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1 

23 
23 
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i 
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m 

54 
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239 
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2 
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14 

11 

17 

13 

10 

9 
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87 
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67 

2 

49 

56 
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67 

61 

44 

24 

14 

2 

48 

37 

13 
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12 

34 

24 

18 
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1 

1 
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6 

1 

2 

8 
53 

18 
62 

14 

107 

4 
18 

1 
2 

2 
9 

19 
86 

15 
92 

4 
52 

3 

20 

7 

10 

4 

4 

0 

6 

11 

2 

2 

1 

12 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

10 

17 

20 

4 

2 

3 

15 

20 

10 

5 

2 

1 

1 
34 

5 
35 

1 
7 

2 
25 

14 

1 

24 

20 

1 
7 

3 

3 
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4 

8 

7 
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8 

2 
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2 

4 

1 

2 

5 
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1 
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1 

3 

1 
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1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
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TABLE  34. — Deaths  from   Certain   Principal   Causes, 


Typhoid    fever    376 


Malarial    fever   . 

Smallpox    ._ 

Measles   

Scarlet   fever  ... 
Whooping-cough 


70 

1 

153 

90 
306 


Diphtheria    and    croup 268 


Influenza    

Other   epidemic   diseases. 


138 

— - 132 

Tuberculosis    of    lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs. 791 

Cancer 2,687 

Other    general    diseases 1,591 

Meningitis    331 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 3,239 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 6,397 

Pneumonia   and  broncho-pneumonia 2,677 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 786 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  under  2  years 889 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  2  years   and   over 3."2 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 1,932 

Brigbt'i  disease   and  nephritis 2,446 

Childbirth    344 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 1,454 

ie   912 

Other  violence I  3,076 

All  other  causes I  1,570 


The 
State 

Northern 

Cause  of  death 

Coart 

Pel 
Norte 

Hum- 
boldt 

Lake 

Mendo- 
cino 

1915. 
All    causes     ... 

Typhoid    fever 

Malarial    fever   ... 

Smallpox    ..  ......  

39,026 

270 

4r> 

3 

132 

53 

124 

310 

181 

1 

116 

1,788 

799 

2,77G 

1,64.-) 

273 

3,151 

7  "51 

3,063 

728 

796 

415 

1,949 

2,684 

356 

1,478 

1,035 

3,110 

l,o2"> 

37,537 

14 

... 

370 
2 

81 

1 

309 

1 

551 



Scarlet   fever  ..  

6 

1 

4 



2 

1 
1 
2 

2 

Diphtheria    and    croup 

Influenza ... 



3 

2 

1 

Plague    

1 
28 

12 
10 

2 
42 
53 
20 

3 

,6 

21 
32 

* 
11 

6 
34 
14 

330 

Tuberculosis   of  lungs 

1 

2 
5 



1 
1 
1 

2 
1 

18 

19 
14 
32 
18 

4 

25 
73 
19 

.'. 

S 

8 
17 
20 

4 
15 
14 
48 
17 

414 

5 
3 
3 

1 

6 
11 

12 
8 

I 

7 
3 

! 
5 

:>7 

54 

o, 

Cancer    

Meningitis    . ...     ..  . 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system .  ...  ...  . 

86 

Diseases   of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and    broncho-pneumonia 

8] 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system .  . 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  under  2  years..  .. 

14 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  2  years   and  over .    ... 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system ...    

['.right's   disease  and  nephritis .....    .  ._  __  ... 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide 

Other    violence   ...  

4 
1''. 
44 

7 
17 

All   other  causes... 

1914. 
All  causes  .  ...    ._  _  ___  . 

499 

1 

1 

6 

2 

1 

5 

2 

•' 

6 

39 

<;i 



6 
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5 

10 

33 

2 

14 

21 

1 

6 

48 

85 

10 

48 

3 

27 

40 

4 

4 

r, 

1 

l 

1 
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counties 

Intel  Loi  c-ounties 

Sonoma 

Trinity 

Butte 

Colusa 

Glenn 

Lassen 

ulodoc 

Nevada 

Placer 

Plumas 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siski- 
you 

Sutter 

720 

43 

368 

108 

70 

60 

39 

219 

251 

70 

231 

37 

180 

72 

4 

12 
5 

G 

3 
1 

2 

3 

7 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

1 
3 

1 
2 

3 

4 
2 
4 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1 
31 

2 
29 

1 
47 

6 

1 
23 

1 
1 

14 

1 

10 

4 

4 

2 

7 

15 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

7 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

26 

5 

3 

1 

13 

9 

13 

3 

6 

G 

40 

2 

19 

3 

3 

2 

2 

7 

6 

3 

7 

2 

8 
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REPORT   OF   THE   STATE    BOARD   <  >F    HEALTH. 

TABLE  34. — Deaths  from   Certain   Principal  Causes,  for  Counties, 


Cause  "f  <leath 


Northern  Cali- 
fornia—Cont'd 


Interior  coun- 
ties— Cont'd 


Central 


San 
Kran- 
clseo 


Other  bay  counties 


Ala- 
meda 


Contra 
Costa 


191." 


All  causes 


Typhoid   fever  

Malarial    fever 

.smallpox    

Measles    

Scarlet   lever  

\\  booping-cough    

Diphtheria   and   croup 

Influenza    

Plague  

other    epidemic   diseases .-_ 

Tuberculosis    of    lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer  

other   general    diseases 

Meningitis    

other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and    broncho-pneumonia 

other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea    and    enteritis,    under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over. 

other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brigbt's   disease   and   nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide  

Other   violence   

Al!    other   causes 


163 

2 
2 


1914. 


All   causes 


Typhoid    fever   

Malarial    fever    

Smallpox    

Measles   

Scarlet    fever   

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria    and    croup 

Influenza  

Other    epidemic    diseases 

Tuberculosis    of    lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

t'ancer   

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and    broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea    and    enteritis,    under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over. 

other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brlgfat'e    disease   and  nephritis 

•  hildhirth    

Diseases  of  early   infancy 

Suicide  

other    violence  . 

AH    other   causes 


117 
4 


134 


19 

2 
10 

7 

1    . 
19 
30 

8 

2 

3 

3 

9 

3 

2 

5 

1 
lfl 

2 


12 


7,259 

41 
2 


17 
7 

20 

114 

9 


19 
781 
170 
586 
312 

43 

152 

1,536 

644 

144 

93 

44 
421 
500 

56 
219 
271 
495 
257 


6,940 


42 
4 

56 

86 

10 

23 

778 

169 

572 

287 

55 

419 

1,409 

569 

161 

94 

43 

404 

472 

56 

235 

233 

476 

225 


3,677 
30 


11 
2 
15 
22 
4 


12 

390 


162 
19 
288 

822 

384 

02 

64 

32 

1S2 

221 

36 

112 

70 

214 

108 


3,559 


31 
4 

54 

37 

7 

9 

334 

70 
271 
168 

28 
310 
732 
290 

89 

60 

27 
169 
248 

39 
129 

96 
196 
132 
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Coast  counties 

Interior  counties 

San 
Mateo 

Monte- 
rey 

San 
Benito 

S:m 

T-uls 

Onispo 

Santa 
Clara 

Santa 
Cruz 

Alpine  Amador 

Cala- 
veras 

El 
Dorado 

Fresno 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

361 

298 

108 

232 

1,562 

410 

2 

120 

98 

114 

1,071 

43 

463 

221 
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8 
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14 
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136 
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23 
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3 
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33 
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17 
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12 

14 

9 

63 

5 

19 

16 

53 

50 

25 

51 

278 

90 

11 

19 

23 

114 

3 

47 

23 

34 

18 

9 

14 

94 

23 

10 
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83 
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41 

15 
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23 

13 
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21 
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11 

3 
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12 
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12 
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48 

16 
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41 
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25 
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3 



27 
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23 
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33 
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10 

110 
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16 

11 

12 
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10 

47 

17 
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12 
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REPORT   OF   THE    STATE    BOARD   OF    1 1  i:\I.TXT. 
TABLE  34. — Deaths  from  Certain  Principal  Causes,  for  Counties, 


Cause  of  death 


1915. 


All 

Typhoid  fever 
Malarial   fever 

Smallpox  

Measles    


Scarlet   fever  

Whooping-cough     

Diphtheria   and  croup. 
Influenza    

PI  8 


lague 


other   epidemic   diseases '_ 

Tuberculosis   of   lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer    

Other    general    diseases 

Meningitis  

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and    broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of   respiratory   system 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over- 
Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth  

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    

Other   violence   

A1.!   other  causes 


1914. 


All  causes  . 

Typhoid    fever 
Malarial   fever 

Smallpox     

Measles  


Scarlet    fever   

■Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria    and   croup 

Influenza    

Other   epidemic   diseases 

Tuberculosis   of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer    

Other   general    diseases 

Meningitis    

other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia   and  broncho-penuiuonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea    and   enteritis,   under  3  year- 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  2  years   and  over. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

sea  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    

other   violence   

Al'   other  causes 


Central 


Interior 


Mari- 
posa 


Madura    '„n<i»      Merced    Mono 


- 


32 


217 


Sacra- 
mento 


1. 103 


85 


182 
2 


29 
79 
52 
6 
GO 

192 
88 
20 
30 
14 
C3 
81 
12 
46 
41 

140 
48 


1,225 
21 


7 
2 
11 

4 
5 
149 
21 
70 
64 

81 
177 
90 
21 
27 
10 
S2 
93 
9 
70 
30 
114 
10 
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■Hfornla 

Southern  California 

counties 

Los 

Oth 

er  counties 

San 
Joaquin 

Solano 

Stanis- 
laus 

Tulare 

Tuol- 
umne 

Yolo 

Angeles 

Im- 
perial 

Orange 

River- 
side 

San 
Bernar- 
dino 

Ran 
Diego 

Santa 
Bar- 
ba  ra 

Ven- 
tura 

1,148 

324 

359 

445 

99 

211 

9,590 

270 

620 

468 

1,148 

1,356 

381 

28S 

11 

3 

8 

3 

1 

1 

38 

3 

8 

6 

3 

7 
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26 

14 

21 

3 



1 
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1 



2 
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4 
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66 
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40 
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13 
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1 
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86 
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43 
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403 
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59 

3 

6 

5 

6 

10 

3 

1 

149 

37 

32 

32 
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20 

707 

9 

72 

27 

168 

103 

47 

11 

132 

61 

53 

69 

14 

34 

1,781 

13 

86 

59 

147 

277 

78 

43 

98 

28 

16 

34 

16 

12 

657 

17 
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29 

82 

59 

17 

10 

23 
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10 
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151 
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15 
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17 
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19 
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197 
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17 

40 
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18 

23 
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10 
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15 

21 
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46 
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21 
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17 

451 
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23 
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48 

71 

16 

10 

112 
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796 
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43 
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53 

92 
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86 
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232 
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87 
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43 

GO 

14 
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10 
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202 

9 

20 

12 

24 

31 

9 

3 

60 

20 

19 

23 

5 

13 

703 

5 

40 

21 

66 

111 

24 

14 

34 

16 

11 

19 

3 

9 

364 

7 

34 

24 

41 

61 

13 

12 

15 

4 

3 

4 

1 

7!) 

2 

15 

10 

7 

11 

6 

4 

154 

38 

36 

40 

7 

14 

740 

10 

61 

30 

174 

107 

46 

21 

140 

64 

35 

52 

17 

30 

1,496 

29 

63 

51 

143 

234 

58 

32 

85 

25 

21 

34 

11 

13 

544 

21 

43 

24 

72 

67 

18 

16 

16 

i 

11 

6 

5 

5 

191 

2 

11 

9 

17 

18 

11 

10 

11 

9 

4 

24 

7 

212 

30 

33 

21 

47 

29 

16 

18 

15 

5 

3 

6 

1 

2 

84 

2 

8 

5 

14 

10 

6 

:: 

58 

15 

24 
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4 

11 

452 

4 

32 

19 

31 

63 

34 

7 

90 

23 

21 

23 

12 

11 

665 

10 

42 

25 

40 

106 

20 

21 

8 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

78 

3 

4 

7 

12 

9 

1 

5 

35 

17 

22 

16 

2 

6 

374 

22 

26 

21 

41 

42 

17 

13 

22 

10 

5 

7 

1 

5 

194 

10 

10 

9 

18 

82 

11 

2 

94 

40 

28 

30 

8 

29 

631 

70 

41 

30 

98 

126 

34 

33 

43 

9 

18 

22 

7 

7 

438 

11 

26 

12 

35 

66 

19 
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TABLE    35. — Proportion    per   1,000   Total    Deaths   from    Certain    Principal    Causes,  for 


The 

State 

Northern 

I  r  "f  death 

Coast 

Humboldt 

Mendocino 

1915. 
All   causes   - 

Typhoid  fever  

Malarial  fever  .. 

Smallpox   

Measles    

Scarlet   fever  

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza    

Plague  

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer    

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia   and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years... 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over- 
Other  diseases  of  digestive  system __. 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide     

Other  violence  

All   other    causes 

1914. 
All  causes  

Typhoid  fever  

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox   

Measles   

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping-cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza    

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs. 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer   

Other    general    diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system.. 

Pneumonia   and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system.-. 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 

<  Ihlldhirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide 

Other  violence  

All  other  causes 


1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

7.1 

5.4 

1.1 

0.1 

3.4 

16.2 

13.0 

1.4 

3.2 

5.4 

3.2 

7.9 

3.2 

4.C 

* 

8.1 

6.5 

3.0 



3.2 

121.8 

51.4 

90.6 

20.i 

37.8 
86.5 

71.1 

38.9 

42.1 

48.7 

32.4 

7.0 

10.8 

6.5 

80.7 

67.6 

135.9 

185.8 

197.3 

171.5 

78.5 

51.4 

64.7 

18.7 

13.5 

9.7 

20.4 

13.5 

19.4 

10.6 

21.6 

3.2 

49.9 

46.0 

68.0 

68.8 

54.1 

103.6 

9.1 

10.8 

13.0 

37.9 

40.5 

35.6 

26.5 

37.8 

19.4 

79.7 

129.7 

1100 

39.1 

45.9 

45.3 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

10.0 
1.9 

• 

4.1 

2.1 

8.2 

7.1 

3.7 

3.5 

120.6 

21.1 

71.6 

42.4 

8.8 

86.3 

170.4 

71.3 

20.9 

23.7 

9.4 

51.5 

65.2 

9.2 

38.7 

24.3 

81.9 

41.8 


M 


14.5 


14.5 
12.1 
7.2 
2.4 
62.8 
16.9 

103.9 
36.2 
14.5 
79.7 

144.9 
58.0 
12.1 
11.5 
7.2 
43.5 
48.3 
7.2 
72.5 
21.2 

130.4 
62.8 


*Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  thousand. 
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Selected    Counties    (Reporting    300    Deaths)    Arranged    Geographically:    1915    and    1914. 


California 

Central  California 

counties 

Interior 
counties 

San 
Francisco 

Other  bay  counties 

Coast  counties 

Napa 

Sonoma 

Eutte 

Alameda 

Contra 
Costa 

San 
Mateo 

Santa 
Clara 

Santa 
Cruz 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

• 
1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

5.6 

32.6 
13.6 

5.7 
0.3 

8.2 

15.4 

5.1 

2.4 

2.4 

0.6 
6.4 
1.3 
5.1 
4.5 

4.2 

5.6 
4.2 
6.9 

5.4 

2.3 
1.0 

2.8 
15.7 

3.0 

0.5 
4.1 

6.0 

2.6 

8.3 

2.8 

8.3 

19.4 

2.4 

2  4 

3.6 

10.9 
5.4 

5.1 
10.3 

4  9 

1.8 

11.1 

10.9 

1.2 

1.1 

5.1 

2.6 

2.6 

82.3 

2.8 

6.4 

14.6 

5.6 
84.7 

2.7 
84.2 

2.6 

108.0 

3.3 
106.0 

3.2 
107.6 

2.4 

98.0 

105.3 

95.1 

16.3 

20.8 

8.2 

23.4 

24.2 

7.7 

19.4 

18.6 

17.1 

47.2 

63.9 

70.7 

80.7 

88.6 

54.0 

52.6 

67.2 

78.1 

32.7 

55.6 

51.6 

43.0 

41.1 

48.8 

33.2 

39.1 

43.9 

9.1 

4.2 

100.0 

5.9 
62.3 

5.2 
78.3 

5.1 
64.3 

16.6 
77.6 

13.4 
134.4 

2.4 

156.1 

67.9 

97.6 

239.6 

208.3 

182.1 

211.6 

223.5 

151.7 

144.0 

217.7 

246.3 

112.5 

73.6 

100.5 

88.7 

104.4 

77.1 

97.0 

67.2 

53.7 

25.4 

16.7 

10.9 

19.8 

16.9 

10.3 

36.0 

23.1 

19.5 



11.1 

8.2 

13.2 

17.4 

23.1 

30.5 

17.9 

17.1 

7.3 

19.4 

8.2 

6.1 

8.7 

2.6 

5.5 

12.8 

7.3 

29.0 

73.6 

54.4 

58.0 

49.5 

46.3 

41.6 

43.5 

41.5 

79.9 

54.2 

65.2 

68.9 

60.1 

69.4 

55.4 

63.4 

63.4 

5.5 

5  4 

7  7 

9.8 

12.8 

8  3 

9.0 

9.8 

12.7 

37.5 

32.6 

30.2 

30.5 

79.7 

41.5 

23.7 

29.3 

30.8 

18.0 

21.7 

37.3 

19.0 

25.7 

27.7 

16.0 

26.8 

61.7 

58.3 

95.1 

68.2  i 

58.2 

169.7 

127.4 

56.3 

73.2 

36.3 

51.4 

51.6 

35.4 

29.4 

25.7 

38.8 

36.5 

46.4 

1,(100.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

2.0 

15.3 

11.8 

8.2 

7.6 

23.4 

5.8 

7.5 

2.6 

3.1 

11.8 

0.7 

0.G 

2.6 

2.0 

11  8 

87 

23  4 

2  9 

6  1 

">  6 

1.5 

1.5 

11.8 
8.8 

0.6 

8.1 

1.1 
15.2 

7.8 
15.6 

1.4 
10.8 

4.0 

29.2 

2.6 

10.1 

4.6 
6.1 
7.6 

8.8 
8.8 
11.8 

12.4 

1.4 
3.3 

10.4 
2.0 
2.5 

18.2 

5.8 
5.8 
2.9 

2.0 
3.4 
2.7 

7.9 

4.0 

7.8 

5.3 

122.7 

79.4 

85.3 

112.1 

93.8 

90.9 

96.2 

105.6 

68.6 

6.0 

24.4 

17.6 

24.3 

19.7 

7.8 

29.2 

20.3 

13.2 

66.4 

94.7 

64.7 

82.4 

76.1 

49.3 

64.2 

79.9 

79.2 

42.3 

58.0  l 

41.2 

41.4 

47.2 

46.7 

40.8 

J2.0 

42.2 

10.1 

4.6 

11.8 

7.9 

7.9 

5.2 

8.8 

6.1 

10.6 

171.0 

117.6 

85.3 

60.4 

87.1 

57.1 

93.3 

137.4 

97.6 

187.1 

161.8 

155.9 

203.0 

205.7 

148.0 

154.5 

188.2 

237.5 

80.5 

82.4 

67.7 

82.0 

81.5 

116.9 

99.1 

63.7 

60.7 

12.1 

35.1 

8.8 

23.2 

25.0 

23.4 

23.3 

15.6 

34.3 

2.0 

13.7 

17.6 

13.5 

16.8 

15.6 

20.4 

19.0 

21.1 

10.1 

4.6 

8.8 

6.2 

7.6 

7.8 

8.8 

14.2 

10.6 

44.3 

53.4 

64.7 

58.2 

47.5 

26.0 

58.3 

58.2 

58.0 

,-)C.3 

42.8  ! 

44.1 

68.0 

69.7 

41.6 

37.9 

72.5 

52.8 

2.0 

7.6 

8.8 

8.1 

10.9 

10. 1 

2.9 

8.1 

7.9 

10.1 

42.8 

38.2 

33.9 

36.2 

51.9 

35.0 

32.5 

42.2 

24.1 

26.0 

14.7 

33.6 

27.0 

18.2 

26.2 

16.9 

10.5 

46.3 

65.6 

123.5 

68.6 

55.1 

153.2 

116.6 

52.1 

87.1 

86.5 

15.8 

55.9 

32.4 

37.1 

31.2 

32.1 

31.8 

44.9 
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TABLE    35. — Proportion    per   1,000   Total    Deaths   from    Certain    Principal    Causes,   for 

Con 


Typhoid   fi-vor 

Malarial  fever 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet    fever 

Whooping-cough 

Diphtheria   and  croup 

Influenza 

Plague   

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis    of    lungs 

Tuberculosis   of  other  organs 

Cancer    

Other   general   diseases ._ 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and   broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over 

other  diseases   of  digestive  system 

Bright's   disease   and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide 

Other    violence   

All    other    causes 


160, 

1!'. 

57 
40 
8 

55, 
138 
:-2 
14. 

as. 

14, 
67. 
59, 
14 
57, 
2.3 
35, 
1», 


14fi.2 
10.4 
62.4 
36.6 
12.9 
32.3 

107.5 
68.8 
23.7 
28.0 
2.1 
51.6 
60.2 
12.0 
60.2 
32.3 

159.1 
43.0 


1.7 
100.9 
24.9 
67.8 
44.6 
5.1 
51.5 
161.8 
75.5 
17.2 
25.8 
12.0 
54.1 
69.5 
10.3 
39.5 
35.2 
120.2 
41.2 


1914. 


All    causes 


Typhoid   fever   

Malarial   fever  

Smallpox    

Measles    

Scarlet    fever    

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria   and  croup 

Influenza    

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis    of    lungs 

Tuberculosis  of   other  organs 

Cancer    

Other   general   diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous   system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia   and    broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years— 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis.  2  years  and  over. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's    disease   and    nephritis 

Childbirth     

.-   oi  early  infancy 

Suicide   -_ _. 

Other  violence  

All   other  causes 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


15.0 
10.7 


1,000.0 


19.6 
4.1 


3.7 

:..: 

24.7 

4.3 

1.6 

11.0 

23.5 

9.0 

11.0 

17.1 

4.1 

13.8 

2.1 

3.3 

4.1 

120.1 

111.1 

121.6 

21.1 

19.2 

17.1 

60.5 

53.4 

57.1 

30.2 

29.9 

52.2 

11.9 

6.4 

4.1 

57.7 

40.6 

66.1 

104.5 

100.4 

144.5 

76.1 

87.6 

73.5 

19.2 

15.0 

19.6 

76.1 

36.3 

22.0 

H.7 

6.4 

13.1 

45.8 

62.0 

66.9 

58.7 

32.1 

75.9 

13.8 

12.8 

7.4 

37.6 

59.8 

57. 1 

24.7 

40.6 

24.5 

100.8 

175.2 

88.1 

38.5 

38.5 

32.7 
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Selected    Counties    (Reporting    300    Deaths)    Arranged    Geographically:    1915    and    1914. 
eluded. 


California 

Southern  California 

counties 

Other  counties 

Los 
Angeles 

Solano 

Stanis- 
laus 

Tulare 

Orange 

Riverside 

San 
Bernardino 

San 
Diego 

Santa 
Barbara 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

9.3 

22.3 

6.7 

4.0 

12.9 

12.8 

2.6 

5.2 

13.0 

2.8 

2.3 

0.2 
0.1 
2.7 

6.4 

0.7 

3.1 

11.1 



3.2 

4.3 

0.9 

0.7 

7.8 

4.5 
2.3 

1.5 
2.2 

2.6 
6.1 

2.0 

2.8 

1.6 

4.3 

0.7 

2.0 

6.2 

2.8 

9.0 

6.9 

9.7 

2.1 

2.6 

10.3 

2.6 



11.1 

13.5 

4.2 

12.9 

2.1 

3.5 

9.6 

10.4 

6.7 
119.1 

2.8 

i:c.o 

3.2 
111.3 

2.1 
183.8 

0.9 
188.1 

3.7 
132.0 

98.8 

97.5 

SS.S 

12.3 

11.1 

11.2 

19.5 

25.8 

23.5 

29.6 

19.9 

18.3 

67.9 

58.5 

49.4 

7S.2 

69.4 

53.4 

40.9 

88.5 

75.5 

43.2 

41.8 

38.2 

42  .C 

50.0 

42.7 

36.6 

47.2 

41.7 

3.1 

2.8 

13.5 

6.2 

9.7 

10.7 

5.2 

7.4 

7.8 

114.2 

89.1 

71.9 

73.7 

116.1 

57.7 

146.3 

76.0 

122.4 

188.3 

147.0 

155.0 

185.7 

138.7 

126.1 

128.0 

204.3 

203.1 

86.4 

44.6 

76.4 

68.5 

51.6 

62.0 

71.4 

43.5 

44.3 

24.7 

27.9 

24.7 

15.7 

24.2 

12.8 

13.9 

14.8 

20.8 

21.6 

22.3 

42.7 

20.5 

41.9 

36.3 

34.9 

18.4 

10.4 

3.1 

2.8 

22.5 

10.9 

9.7 

8.6 

13.1 

15.5 

18.2 

«R.8 

52.9 

47.2 

47.0 

37.1 

34.2 

41.8 

52.4 

41.7 

77.2 

80.8 

60.7 

83.0 

69.4 

38.5 

46.2 

67.8 

54.7 

15.4 

22.3 

15.7 

9.0 

6.4 

8.5 

9.6 

6.6 

7.8 

21.6 

66.9 

60.7 

39.4 

71.0 

81.2 

37.5 

30.2 

49.5 

15.4 

19.5 

27.0 

24.2 

21.0 

29.9 

16.6 

27.3 

15.0 

123.4 

125.3 

62.9 

62.3 

07.7 

106.8 

83.6 

73.0 

106.8 

18.5 

33.4 

56.2 

43.0 

35.5 

49.2 

37.5 

44.3 

30.5 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

8.8 

12.7 
3.2 
3.2 

15.8 
9.5 
6.3 

11.9 
4.8 

5.8 
0.5 

21.6 

13.6 

10.5 

7.7 

7.0 

5.8 

1.3 
0.9 
3.1 

2.3 
2.3 
9.1 

4.4 
3.5 
2.6 

1.5 
2.3 

5.1 

21.5 
9.5 

6.6 
10.0 

5.8 

7.6 

2.9 

6.3 
3.2 

7.2 
9.5 

6.0 
3.0 

1.7 
13.3 

6.8 
4.5 

4.4 
0.9 

3.9 
1.5 

5.1 



3.2 

7.2 

3.5 

6.6 

9.1 

2.6 

1.5 

5.1 

76.0 

82.3 

107.4 

151.9 

91.7 

202.3 

198.4 

115.4 

93.7 

8.8 

6.3 

23.9 

22.3 

33.2 

27.3 

21.1 

23.9 

22.8 

58.5 

60.1 

54.9 

77.8 

06.4 

47.7 

E8.0 

85.4 

60.8 

46.8 

34.8 

45.3 

40.3 

56.5 

51.5 

36.0 

49.2 

32.9 

11.7 

9.5 

9.5 

8.7 

24.9 

22.7 

6.2 

8.5 

15.2 

111.1 

113.9 

95.5 

81.9 

101.3 

08.2 

152.8 

82.3 

110.4 

187.1 

110.7 

124.1 

165.5 

104.7 

115.9 

125.6 

180.0 

140.8 

73.1 

75.9 

81.1 

60.2 

71.4 

54.5 

63.2 

51.5 

45. G 

20.5 

34.8 

14.3 

21.1 

18.3 

20.5 

14.9 

13.9 

27.8 

20. 3 

12.7 

57.3 

23.5 

51.8 

47.7 

41.3 

22.3 

4H.5 

14.6 

9.5 

14.3 

9.3 

13.3 

11.4 

12.3 

7.7 

15.2 

43. y 

75.9 

38.2 

50.0 

53.2 

43.2 

27.2 

4S.5 

86.1 

67.3 

06.5 

54.9 

73.6 

09.8 

56.8 

85.1 

SI. 5 

50.6 

8.8 

12.7 

7.2 

8.6 

0.0 

15.9 

10.5 

6.9 

10.1 

49.7 

09.6 

38.2 

41.4 

43.2 

47.7 

36.0 

32.3 

43.0 

29.2 

15.8 

16.7 

21.5 

16.6 

20.5 

15.8 

21.6 

27.8 

117.0 

88.6 

93.1 

69.8 

08.1 

68.2 

86.0 

96.9 

NJ.l 

20.3 

57.0 

52.5 

1      ' 

48.5 

43.2 

27.3 

30.7 

50.8 

48.1 
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TABLE    36. — Deaths    from    Certain    Principal    Causes,    for    Free 

Northern  California 


Cause  of  death 


holders' 
charter 
cities       Eureka 


Napa 


Peta- 
luma 


Santa 
Rosa 


Grass 
Valley 


All  causes 


Typhoid  fever  

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox    

Measles    

Scarlet   fever 

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Influenza     

other  epidemic  diseases.. - 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer    

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases   of   circulatory   system 

Pneumonia   and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over- 
Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Brfgbt's   disease   and  nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases   of  early   infancy 

Suicide    

other    violence    . 

All  other  causes 


233a 


156 

!>     . 
1 

a 

23    . 
07    . 
228    . 
73 

,756 

550 
,936 
,049 
154 
,785 
,652 


427 
408 
231 
,303 
,688 
229 
833 
682 
,639 
922 


1914. 
All   causes   22,525 


Typhoid  fever  

Malarial  fever 

.Smallpox    

Measles    -- 

Scarlet  fever  

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria   and  croup 

Influenza    

Other   epidemic   diseases 

Tuberculosis    of    lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer    __ 

Other  general  diseases  

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia     and    broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over. 

other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

liright's   disease  and  nephritis 

Childbirth 

ies  of  early  infancy 

Suicide     

Other    violence   - - 

All    other   causes. 


196 

20    . 
1    . 
103 

29    . 
165 
177 

77 
2,566 

510 
1,814 

981 

186 
1,788 
4,085 
1,010 

476 

162 

206 
1,264 
1,588 

208 

891 

010 


110 


BO 


223 
2 


1 
1 

IS 
4 
CO 
B 
1 

13 
88 
13 
6 
4 
1 

11 

10 

1 

11 

8 

86 
12 


BO 


157 


129 


16 

25 

12 

2 

8 


07 
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Central  California 

R*.n 
Frinclsco 

Alameda 

Berkeley 

Oakland 

Rich- 
mond 

San 
Rafael 

Monterey 

Salinas 

San 
Luis 
Obispo 

Palo 

Alto 

San 

Jose 

7,259 
41 

299 
6 

493 
4 

2,169 
13 

160               92 
3                 1 

73 

55 

1 

119 
1 

30 

463 

9 

2 

17 

1 

3 

1 

6 
1 

13 

19 

2 

7 

203 

57 

201 

97 

IS 

171 

478 

195 

38 

43 

18 

107 

139 

21 

69 

49 

136 

71 

2,115 

13 
1 

1 

4 

7 

1 

20 

2 
1 

1 

3 

114 



1 
1 

2 
29 

11 

63 

22 

1 

43 

128 

39 

7 

3 

4 

23 

29 

7 

23 

6 

26 

17 

435 
4 

2 

4 

9 

1 

3 

19 

1 

13 
1 

784 
170 

28 

10 

26 

9 

25 
74 
21 
7 
1 
6 
18 
20 
7 
8 
10 
10 
6 

290 

2 
1 

6 
3 

3 
1 

7 
5 

2 
5 
7 
1 
1 
4 
6 
5 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
3 

3 

58 
1 

12 
2 
6 
4 

1 

41 
11 

586 
312 
43 

7                14 
6                 5 

1  1 

10  8 
25               16 
IS               10 

2  3 

5  2 
1 

6  7 

11  1 

3  3 

6 
3 

1 
1 
7 
3 
2 

to 
17 
1 

452 
1,536 
644 
144 
96 

5 

16 
4 

1 
2 
5 
3 

6 
2 
9 
2 

62 

10 

40 

12 

3 

1 

40 

110 

37 

11 

6 

44 

6 

421 
500 
56 

8 
4 

1 
3 

27 

411 

219 

271 

13 
4 

28 
3 

1 
3 
5 
2 

1 
3 
5 
7 

101 

2 
1 

1 

12 
6 

495 

257 

1 

21 
15 

6,940 
57 

142 
3 

80 

28 

461 
3 

5 

1 

42 

3 

24 

4 

30 

25 

5 

3 

177 

45 

166 

95 

15 

191 

42"> 

168 

39 

32 

18 

107 

153 

29 

79 

67 

115 

89 

1 

9 

4 

0 

56 
86 

5 
1 

9 
7 
1 

4 
2 

1 

5 

1 



7 

10 

1 

3 

23 

3 

6 
3 
4 
3 

2 
6 
1 
4 
5 
3 
1 
5 
5 
2 
3 

1 

778 

23 

3 

19 

'I 
4 

27 

61 

23 
10 
1 
2 

17 
26 
6 
6 
8 
14 
14 

19 
6 

46 

25 

5 

43 

96 

36 

9 

7 

3 

19 

28 

4 

25 

6 

20 

14 

10                9 
2                 1 

6  7 

7  3 

9 
2 
9 
4 

4u 

169 

10 

572 
287 

4 

43 
20 

55 

2 

2 

419 

1,409 

569 

6 
16 
17 
2 
1 
1 
6 
6 
2 

8 

20 

8 

6 
10 
5 
3 
1 

5 
25 
7 
2 
5 
3 
5 
3 
4 
4 

4 
12 

47 
96 

31 

161 

1 

8 

94 

1 

8 

43 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

4 

404 
472 
56 

4 
4 

3 
5 

1 
3 
1 
1 
2 

5 
2 

32 
40 
4 

235 
233 

10 
4 

3 
S 

1 

i 

2 

20 

476 

25                 4 

5 
5 

20 

225 

6 

3 

8 
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REPORT    OF   THE   STATE    BOARD   OF    HEALTH. 
TABLE  36. — Deaths  from   Certain   Principal   Causes,  for   Freeholders 


Cent) 

i]  California 

Cause  of  death 

Santa 
Crui 

vllle 

Fresno 

Bakers- 
field 

Sacra- 
mento 

Stockton 

ValleJ. 

1915. 

190 

1 

70 

377 
2 

286 

2 
2 

997 
19 

785 

0 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

53 

11 

22 

8 

3 

17 

01 

33 

4 

18 

5 

21 

23 

4 

21 

11 

39 

11 

430 

5 
2 

2 
3 
1 

14 
2 

13 
9 

2 

10 
2 
5 
2 

8 

53 
6 

21 
9 
4 
9 

34 

25 
6 
7 

14 
20 

5 
10 

6 
36 

9 

6 
5 

2 
110 
28 
73 
48 
6 
52 
169 
80 
16 
23 
14 
56 
68 
12 
40 
33 
91 
39 

1,066 

23 

4 

3 

5 

79 
14 
43 
31 
11 
120 
85 
77 
18 

6 
17 
28 
45 

4 

18 
25 
40 
36 

564 
12 

1 

23 

63 

8 

3 

4 

G 
9 
3 
4 
2 

li 

Pneumonia    and    broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

] 

other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

8 
10 

7 
9 
1 
-1 
5 
2 
3 

81 
1 

Childbirth    

3 

i 

11 

8 

181 

Suicide     .  ._.     __     ... ._ 

1914. 
All  causes  . .  .  

15! 

Typhoid  fever  . 

Malarial  fever      

Smallpox     -_  ..     ._ 

.Measles     ...   .     

2 

4 
5 

8 

3 
35 

7 

27 
13 

5 
23 
49 
37 
13 
31 

7 
27 
24 

4 

10 
11 
46 
15 



7 

2 

10 

5 

4 

5 

131 

20 

65 

59 

5 

74 

155 

80 

19 

23 

13 

71 

83 

8 

62 

23 

78 

34 

Scarlet    fever     ...    ... 

\\  hooping-cough    ... 

1 

1 
2 
61 
9 
31 
22 

„J 

72 
53 
18 

9 
13 
26 
37 

2 
VI 
15 
27 
23 

1 

Influenza    ...     .    . 

2 

1 
8 
2 
21 
C 
2 
20 
l!i 
11 
3 
1 

s 

11 

7 
3 
5 
2 

16 

7 

1 
5 
2 

7 
5 

2 
12 
7 
G 
2 

6 
10 

6 

7 
2 

Other  epidemic  diseases .... 

Tuberculosis    of    lungs..    .. 

]i 

Tuberculosis   of   other   organs      .    

1 

Cancer    .. ...    ..    ..  .  .. 

11 

Other   general   diseases..  

9 

Meningitis 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system  ...    ... 

Diseases    of    circulatory    system .. 

2"i 

Pneumonia    and    broncho-]. neumonia 

Other  diseases   of   respiratory   system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea   and  enteritis,  2  years   ami  over.. 

Other    diseases    of    digestive    system 

Brigbt's    disease    and    nephritis 

i: 

■> 

n 

(  hildbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide    ..    

r, 

Other    violence    ..    . 

17 

All    oilier    causes ... 

"Not  organized  as  freeholders'  charter  city  until  1915. 
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15 

9 
l."> 
38 
13 
18 
872 
138 
45G 
264 


5,644 


6 

5 

12 

32 

12 

24 

S41 

149 

438 

220 

54 

442 

889 

334 

111 

141 

53 

303 

417 

46 

250 

150 

403 

276 


1 

417 

g 

13 

14 

38 

21 

1,020 

17 

92 

9 

425 

4 

21 

3 

87 

1 

11 

3 

111 

1 

10 

1 

54 

1 

3 

11 

299 

3 

23 

14 

453 

5 

62 

4 

66 

3 

6 

234 

5 

10 

2 

164 

1 

7 

10 

362 

8 

37 

G 

253 

2 

15 

1 

59 

8 
55 
21 

1 
51 
101 
28 

6 

3 

10 
30 
42 

6 
14 

6 
16 
27 


1 

1 

2 

3 

g 



1 
12 

85 

12 

SO 

3 

1 

5 

12 

17 

18 

11 

16 

6 

3 

11 

IS 

3 
14 

1 

12 

22 

27 

32 

45 

35 

40 

16 

11 

11 

25 

5 

5 

4 

7 

3 

4 

18 

4 

2 

2 

3 

11 

14 

11 

17 

12 

12 

10 

14 

1 

3 

3 

5 

5 

16 

15 

2 

3 

1 

7 

16 

17 

26 

34 

8 

9 

15 

15 

122 
3 


219 
5 


2 

1 

23 

3 

41 

32 

3 

45 

93 

23 

8 

7 

6 

20 

51 

4 

18 

7 

19 
IB 


2 

Q 

60 

6 
53 
17 

3 
13 
86 
25 
11 

8 

5 
28 
29 

9 
16 

3 
82 
18 


4 

I 

2 

1 

11 

12 

9 

18 

4 

6 

15 

2 

3 

2 

16 

8 

8 

352 
9 


1 

12 

8 

4 

128 

22 

51 

B 
73 
204 
44 
13 
22 
12 
56 


9'C 
10 


1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

101 

26 

S6 

17 

9 

71 

176 

43 

16 

23 

7 

18 

4 
33 
23 
86 


260 

1 


24—26023 
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TABLE  37. — Proportion    per    1,000    Total    Deaths    from    Certain    Principal    Causes,   for 

1915  and 


Cause  of  death 


Free- 
holders' 
charter 
cities 


North- 
ern 
Cali- 
fornia 


S;tn 

Kureka       Fran- 
cUeo 


Alameda  IJcrkelcy 


Oakland 


1915. 

All  causes 1,000.0 

Typhoid  fever  C.5 

Malaria]  lever 0.4 

Smallpox    * 

Measles    2.8 

Scarlet  fever  1.0 

Whooping-cough    2.8 

Diphtheria  and  croup . 9.6 

Influenza    3.1 

Other  epidemic  diseases.. 2.7 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 115.7 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 23.1 

Cancer 81.3 

Other  general  diseases 44.0 

Meningitis    _.. 6.5 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 74.9 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 196.3 

Pneumonia    and   broncho-pneumonia 79.5 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 17.9 

Diarrhea    and   enteritis,   under  2  years 16.9 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  2  years  and  over.  9.7 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 51.7 

Bright's  disease  and  nephritis 70.9 

Childbirth    9.6 

Diseases  of  early  infancy 35.0 

Suicide __  28.6 

Other    violence    08.8 

All    other    causes 38.7 


1,000.0     1,000.0 


1,000.0     1,000.0     1,000.0 


5.7 
0.8 


20.1 


8.1 


13.2 


4.4 


1914. 


65.8 
35.1 

105.3 

57.0 

8.8 

83.3 

184.2 
78.9 
8.8 
17.5 
21.9 
43.9 
57.0 
4.4 
35.1 
30.7 

109.6 
35.1 


2.3 
1.0 

2.8 
15.7 

1.2 

2.6 
108.0 
23.4 
80.7 
43.0 

5.9 
62.3 
211.6 
88.7 
19.8 
13.2 

6.1 
58.0 
68.9 

7.7 
■30.2 
37.3 
68.2 
35.4 


3.3 


6.1 
8.0 


93.7 
33.4 
87.0 
30.1 

83.6 
247.5 
70.2 
23.4 
3.3 
20.1 
60.2 
66.9 
23.4 
26.8 
33.4 
53.5 
20.1 


6.0 


2.0 

2.0 

4.1 

58.8 

22.3 

127.8 

44.6  i 

2.0 

87.2 

259.6 

70.1 

14.2 

6.1 

8.1 

46.7 

58.8 

14.2 

46.7 

12.2 

52.8 

34.5 


2.8 

0.5 

6.0 

8.8 

0.9 

3.2 

93.6 

26.3 

92.7 

41.7 

6.9 

78.8 

220.4 

89.9 

17.5 

19.8 

8.3 

49.3 

64.1 

9.7 

31.8 

22.6 

62.7 

32.7 


All  causes  1,000.0    1,000.0  ;  1,000.0    1,000.0    1,000.0     1,000.0 


Typhoid  fever  

Malarial  fever  

Smallpox    

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping-cough    

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Irlluenza    

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Tuberculosis  of  other  organs 

Cancer    

Other   general   diseases 

Meningitis    

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Pneumonia    and   broncho-pneumonia 

Other  disease  of  respiratory  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis,  under  2  years 

Diarrhea  and  entditis,  2  years  and  over. 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's   disease   and   nephritis 

Childbirth    

Diseases  of  early  infancy 

Suicide   

Other  violence  

All  other  causes 


0.9 

4.6 

1.3 

7.3 

7.9 

2.6 

3.4 

113.9 

22.6 

80.5 

43.6 

8.2 

79.4 

181.3 

71.7 

21.1 

20.1 

9.2 

56.1 

70.5 

9.2 

39.6 

27.4 

69.0 

39.8 


8.2 
0.7 


9.2 


3.5 


13.5 


4.5 

4.5 

67.3 

17.9 

134.5 

35.9 

4.5 

58.3 

170.4 

58.3 

22.4 

17.0 

4.5 

49.3 

44.8 

4.5 

49.3 

35.9 

116.6 

53.8 


6.1 

0.6 

8.1 

12.4 

1.4 

3.3 

112.1 

24.3 

82.4 

41.4 

7.9 

60.4 

203.0 

82.0 

23.2 

13.5 

6.2 

58.2 

68.0 


6.9 


17.2 
3.5 


20.7 
16.1 
2.3 


f,.l 
0.6 


l.i  ss  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  thousand. 
[Not  organized  as  freeholders'  charter  city  until  1916. 


8.1 

33.9 

33.6 

68.6 

32.4 

79.3 
10.3 
65.5 
58.0 
13.8 
93.1 
210.3 
79.3 
34.5 
3.4 
6.9 
58.6 
89.7 
20.7 
20.7 
27.6 
48.3 
48.3 


43.7 
13.8 

105.7 
57.5 
11.5 
98.8 

220.7 
82.7 
20.7 
16.1 
6.9 
43.7 
64.3 
9.2 
57.5 
13.8 
46.0 
32.2 


11.4 

1.9 

14.2 

11.8 

2.4 

l.l 

83.7 

21.3 

78.5 

44.9 

7.1 

90.3 

200.9 

79.4 

18.4 

15.1 

8.5 

50.6 

72.3 

13.7 

37.4 

31.7 

54.4 

42.1 
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elected    Freeholders' Charter   Cities  (Reporting  200  Deaths)  Arranged    Geographically: 
914. 


pfomia 

Southern  California 

Fresno 

Bakers- 
field 

Sacra-       „.     , . 
mento      Stockton 

Los 
Angeles 

Long 
Beach 

Pasa- 
dena 

River- 
side 

San 
Bernar- 
dino 

San 
Diego 

Santa 

Barbara 

1,000.0 
5.3 

1,000.0      1,000.0 
7.0           19.1 

1,000.0 
8.3 

1,000.0 

4.4 
0.2 

1,000.0 
2.3 

1,000.0 

1,000.0 

18.4 
9.2 

1,000.0 
2.8 

1,000.0 

6.0 
1.0 

1,000.0 
21.6 

7.0 

1.0 

2.6 
1.5 

7.0 

4.6 

2.8 

12.9 

u 

2.6 

2.6 

9.2 
4.6 

11.2 

2.8 
5.6 

1.0 
12.0 

8.0 

4.0 

127.6 

21.9 

85.7 

53.8 

8.0 
72.8 
203.4 
43.9 
12.9 
21.9 
12.0 
55.8 
70.8 

5.0 
26.9 
29.9 
62.8 
46.9 

1,000.0 
10.0 

5.3 

8.0 

28.0 

6.0 

5.0 

2.0 

116.3 

28.1 

73.2 

48.2 

6.0 

52.2 

169.5 

80.2 

16.1 

23.1 

14.0 

4.1 

6.5 
2.2 

2.3 
2.3 

4.<; 

46.4 

9.3 
85.9 
65.0 

4.6 
88.2 
213.5 
48.7 
25.5 
23.2 

7.0 

53.4 

143.8 

7.0 
23.2 
16.2 
85.8 
34.8 

1,000.0 
7.1 

10.1 
6.1 
2.0 

118.9 
16.1 

110.9 

48.4 

2.0 

102.8 

203.6 
56.5 
12.1 
6.0 
20.2 
60.5 
84.7 
12.1 
28.2 
12.1 
32.3 
54.4 

1,000.0 

4.3 
12.9 

2.6 

6.9 

109.0 

19.3 

59.3 

42.8 

15.2 

173.8 

117.2 

106.2 

24.8 

8.3 

23.4 

38.6 

62.1 

5.5 

24.8 

34.5 

63.4 

49.7 

1,000.0 
21.3 

3.1 

149.0 

23.6 

77.9 

45.1 

7.3 
71.2 
174.3 
72.6 
14.9 
19.0 

9.2 
51.1 
77.4 
11.3 
40.0 
28.0 
61.8 
43.2 

1,000.0 
5.8 

140.6 
29.2 

58.4 
21.2 
8.0 
45.1 
161.8 
87.5 
10.6 
47.7 
13.3 

185.3 
21.0 
73.4 
31.5 
14.0 
31.5 

118.9 
87.4 
21.0 
24.5 

115.2 
23.1 
50.7 
50.7 
13.8 
64.5 

161.3 

50.7 

18.4 

18.4 

9.2 

50.7 

46.1 

13.8 

■     73.8 

4.6 

119.8 
69.2 

1,000.0 
22.8 

223.5 
33.5 
44.7 
41.9 

-  2.8 
75.4 

111.7 
69.8 
19.5 
50.3 
8.4 
47.5 
39.1 
8.4 
41.9 
19.5 
95.0 
41.9 

1,000.0 
25.6 

86.2 

21.6 

81.9 

30.2 

8.6 

129.3 

185.3 

56.0 

8.6 

8.6 

30.2 

63.7 
61.0 
10.6 
55.7 
29.2 
103.4 
29.2 

1,000.0 
11.6 

48.9 
69.9 
17.5 
34.9 
21.0 
125.9 
31.4 

t 

56.2 
68.2 
12.0 
40.1 
33.1 
91.3 
39.1 

1,000.0 

21.6 
3.7 

51.7 
73.3 
12.9 
60.4 
17.2 
64.7 
21.6 

1,000.0 

4.6 

0.5 

L  .. 

4.6 

6.6 
1.9 
9.4 
4.7 

1.1 

4.6 

11.4 

s  n 

25.6 

0.9 
2.1 
5.7 
9.1 

1.1 
2  1 

9.3 

9.5 

2.2 

4.6 

7.7 

11.6 



2.8 

4.5> 

18.6 

3.7 

1.8 

1.1 

4.4 
4.4 

131.0 
13.1 

115.7 
37.1 
6.5 
93.9 

187.8 
54.6 
30.6 
17.5 
10.9 
61.1 
63.3 
19.6 
34.9 

4.6 
9.1 

146.1 
36.5 
68.5 
73.0 
13.7 
82.2 

123.3 
45.7 
18.3 
45.7 
13.7 
50.2 
63.9 
13.7 
32.0 
31.9 
54.8 
41.1 

91 

7.7 

7.0 

4.7 

122.9 

18.8 

3.5             4.2             2.4 
113.5         149  n           sa  k 

1.1 

81.4 
16.3 
62.8 
30.2 
11.6 
53.5 
114.0 
86.1 

232.9 
25.6 
71.0 
31.3 

IfiO 

26.4             7.1 

77.6  97.2 
39.0           75.8 

9.6             7.1 
78.3          106.6 
157.5  !       220.4 
59.2           54.5 

19.7  19.0 
25.0           16.6 

9.4            14.2 
53.7            47.4 
73.9          120.8 

8.1              9.5 
44  3              9S  4 

27.5             26.9 
90.9             76.9 
49.7             42.3 



61.0           55.0 
53.3            39.0 

4.7           106 

69.4 
145.4 
75.0 
17.8 
21.6 
12.2 
69.4 
77.8 
7.5 

205.7 
127.6 
94.0 
23.0 
16.0 
23.0 
44.3 
65.6 
3.5 
21.3 

54.0           78.2 

122.1          186.1 

71.0           45.5 

25  6            i«  o 

53  9 

30.2 

1Q  9 

72.1 

42.6 
11.4 
28.4 
28.4 
11  4 

94  3             30  8 

16.3 

7.4             15.4 
50.7            76.9 
72.9             69.2 

02.8 
55.8 
9.3 



37.2 

58.2 
21.6 
73.2 
31.9 

25.6 

107.0 
34.9 

26.6           26.6           16.6 

11.4 
113.6 
39.8 

24.3 
90.9 
68.1 

47.9           71.4            45.0  |         09.9 
40.8           4R  o  I        sfi  i\           oa  i 

53  8 

50.0 
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TABLE  38. — Deaths  of   Males   and    Females  15  Years   and   Over, 

Death 


itlon 
(Showing  annually  at  least  50  deaths) 


16  years  and  over  

Males    20.8J4 

All   .  ccupations   I7,ooo 

Professional   1,133 

Architects,  artists  ami  teachers  of  art..  us 

Clergymen   153 

Engineers  and  surveyors 220 

Journalists    58 

Lawyers 174 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music. 73    . 

Physicians    and    surgeons 192 

Others  of  this  class 19a 


233 
167 
149 


Clerical   and   official 

Bookkeepers,  clerk.-  and  copyists 

Bankers,   brokers   and   officials   ol    com 

panies  

Collectors,  auctioneers  and  agents 

Others  of  this  class 


Mercantile  and  trading 

Commercial  travelers  ._ 
Merchants  and  dealers 
Hucksters   and   peddlers. 
Others  of  this  class 


Public  entertainment 

Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers 

Saloon  keepers,  liquor  dialers,  bartenders 

and  restaurant   keepers 

Personal  service,  police  and  military 

Barbers   and    hairdressers  

Policemen,  watchmen  and  detects 
Soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  (U.  8 
Others  of  this  class 


tag   and    gervanl 

Laborers  (not  agricultural) 
Servants   


.Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry.. 

'IS    

Blacksmiths    .. 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Butchers    

Cabinet  makers  and  upholsterers 

Carpenters   

Cigar  maker,-  and  tobacco  workers 

(luck  and  watch  repairers,  jewelers 

Compositor-,  printers  and  pressmen 

Engineers  and  Bremen  (noi  locomotive) 
Iron  and  steel  workers 

her  (KM     rs  

Machinists     

brick  and  stone)  _ 

Painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers 

Plun  d  gas  and  steam  fltt< 

Tailors  

Others  of  this   clasj  


1,413 
758 

242 
311 
102 

1,190 
68 
840 
68 

214 

409 
106 

303 

115 

136 

126 

3,752 
521 

121 
167 

102 
106 

71 
650 

07 


52 
204 

84 
'Si 
88 

125 


z 

er 

r 

- 

tfi 

322 
177 


11 


6 
1 

1 
1 

9 

3 

1 

2 

3 

7 
7 

2 

2 
3 

1 
1 
1 

9 

1 
4 
2 
2 

3 

1 

9 

■1 

45 
43 
2 

1 

20 

18 
2 

2 

4 

i 
1 
5 

i 
1 

1 

■ 

3 

1 

' 

12 

B* 


!  3 


5,036 

3,334 

3,034 

197 
19 
11 
03 
12 
16 
16 
19 
41 

281 
200 

22 
42 
17 

175 

19 

89 

9 

58 

71 
12 


S85 
147 

27 
21 
19 

9 
13 
71 
II 

5 
17 
41 
3S 

7 
33 
18 
■17 
19 
29 
142 


11 

ia 

2 

la 
3 

15 
15 

76 
32 

25 
18 
1 

81 
5 

(.1 
4 


1S6 
166 
20 

238 
2 

16 
4 
9 
2 

49 
4 
3 
6 

14 

11 
1 

12 
7 

16 

10 
4 

68 


114 

7 

19 

13 

7 


17 
26 

149 
74 

:;:; 
31 
11 

110 
8 

S5 
1 

16 

28 
10 


59 

12 

IS 

9J 

29 

51 

96 

5 

14 

9 

8 

17 

15 

7 

12 

39 

9 

8 

251 
222 

29 


13 

8 

64 

5 
16 
12 
22 
18 

4 
18 

5 
40 

5 
15 
84 


259 
16 
38 
43 
10 
46 
18 
54 
34 

315 

147 

72 
74 
22 

297 
10 

226 
19 
42 

81 
25 

56 
89 
14 
31 
25 
19 

596 


8 1 1    S37 


;;i 
19 
22 
16 

187 
9 
16 
17 
54 
31 
19 
38 
23 
53 
13 
29 

235 


2,756    3,160    7,145    2,b03 
1,260    1,822    4,395 
l,lul     1,580    3,076    1,517 
91 


19 

17 

S 

y 

17 
13 

114 

G2 

15 
27 
10 

90 
7 

65 
7 

11 

37 
6 

31 

3 
6 
14 


332 
280 

52 

326 

10 

14 

IB 

16 

9 

53 

5 

3 

7 

18 

11 

7 

21 

5 

5 
11 
97 


ISO 
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Classified    by   Occupation,   with    Per   Cents,   for   California:    1915. 

Per  cent 


316 
7 
17 
14 
8 
11 
51 
1 
6 
11 
18 
11 
3 

18 
11 


1,035    2,868    2,996 


0.7 


1.0 


868     2,198    1,482       0.8        0.9      16.6        6.2 
736     1,912    1,269       0.8        0.9  '    17.2        6.3 


IMseases  of — ■ 


15.3        8.4 


30 
2 
1 
6 
1 
3 
1 
9 
7 

68 
38 

9 

18 
3 


111 

50 

8 

2 

87 

2) 

3 

4 

13 

15 

39 

25 

9 

5 

20 
36 
10 
10 
13 
3 

175 
146 

29 

174 
9 


11 
4 

1 
7 
2 
1^ 

J 
S 


33 
12 


544 
500 
44 


10 
18 
8 
7 
4 
46 
12 

Q 

4 
32 
It 

1 
27 

5 
21 
11 
10 
01 


0.5 
1.5 
0.7 
0.5 


97 
4 

22 
19 

.0 
13 

6    ..... 

17    

13        0.5 


0.8 


2.0 
0.5 


1.2  '     1.7 


100 
59 


m 


1.0 
1.6 


17.1 
27.9 
7.2 
2S.6 
20.7 
9.2 
.  __  21.0 
0.5  O.o 
0.5      21.0 

0.8      19.9 
0.5      26.4 


o.l 
1.0 


25 

0.7 

0.7 

30 

0.6 

0.4 

6 

0.9 

0.9 

7 

0.7 

0.7 

12 

0.7 

5 

245 

1.2 

0.5 

210 

1.3 

0.6 

35 

0.4 

0.4 

254 

0.7 

0.7 

6 

17 

0.8 

1.7 

5 

7 

S.S 



0.9 

6 



1.3 

50 
4 
6 

0.6 

0.8 

1.5 

10 

1.0 

1.0 

12 

0.4 

13 
5 
14 

0.6 



1.5 

4 
23 
2 

1.2 

2.4 

3.6 

1.2 

3 

67 

0.7 

1.2 

9.1 

13.5 
16.7 


0.6  0.8  11.7 

4     1.5  27.0 

66  0.S  0.5  |    10.6 

3    2.9  13.2 

12    0.9  27.1 

34  0.5  0.7  17.4 

9    0.9  11.3 


19.5 
19.0 
31.3 
6.6 
10.3 
31.0 

23.6 
22.9 
28.1 

15.6 
22.3 
12.5 
18.6 

8.5 
17.6 
10.9 
20.9 

7.2 
17.4 
17.4 
34.5 
13.5 
16.2 
21.4 
16.6 
22.9 
23.2 
14.5 


6.0 
4.4 
7.2 
5.9 
3.5 
7.5 
4.1 
7.8 
7.7 

5.4 
4.2 

10.3 


6.8 
7.4 
7.6 
5.9 
3.7 

5.6 
10.4 

4.0 
5.6 
4.3 
5.9 

4.8 
7.1 

5.0 
5.1 
3.8 

6.5 
1.7 
9.6 
3.9 
8.5 
2.7 
7.5 
6.0 
4.4 
6.1 
6.0 
7.1 
1.9 
5.9 
8.3 
5.6 
12.1 
3.2 
6.9 


| 
0.6      21.7        8.7        6.2       8.0       3.2       8.1        9.1 


.9      21.5        8.6 
1.7      20.9        8.6 


lo.l  22.0 

10.3  23.5 

12.4  24. S 
5.9  19.6 

12.1  17.2 

11.5  20.4 
6.9  24,7 
8.9  28.1 

13.3  17.4 

10.5  22.3 

9.8  19.4 


9.2 

10.1 
1.5 
7.5 


5.9 
9.8 

12.2 
12.5 
8.3 
6.4 


9.3 
7.4 
6.6 
6.9 
12.3 
4.1 


23.2 
12.2 
9.4 

8.4 

7.7 
O.I 


25.0 
14.7 
26.9 
27.9 
19.6 


18.5 
17.0 
12.2 
22.8 
17.2 
15.1 


22.9 
20.7 
18.5 
18.6 
20.8 
21.6 


9.8      28.8 
7.5      13.4 


23.2 
17.4 
23.0 
20.0 

3G.5 
1S.G 


6.0  27.4 

n.l  18.7 

o.o  j. -,.7 

12.0  '   23.2 

8.0  24.0 


8.0 

4.4 
12.4 

7.7 
13.8 

5.2 


8.0 
S.2 


13.0  2:>.S  6.2 
10.0  23.S  S.7 
10.S      21.0        9.S 


7.6 

10.3 
7.7 

10.3 
5.2 


6.8      19.8        9.1 
9.4      23.6        5.7 


10.2 
6.1 
2.6 
4.4 

9.7 
7.1 


6.7  15.9  S.8 
6.9  15.7  S.7 
5.5      1G.8  I     9.9 


6.0        8.2 
6.0        8.3 

10.0 

5.9        7.4 
3.9      11.1 


3.6 
10.3 
8.0 


4.6 
13.8 
16.1 


5.5      13.7 
5.2        8.9 


0.7        7.2 


6.0 
4.5 

7.5 
6.7 
11.8 

6.7 
4.4 
6.2 
5.9 


8.1 
5.7 

8.9 
7.8 
9.6 
5.9 
7.6 
8.7 

5.7 
5.6 
6.1 


9.2 

7.6 
6.3 

7.0 
10.6 
8.8 

9.3 

11.8 

10.4 

4.4 

6.1 

9.5 
8.5 

9.9 
9.2 
5.2 

12.5 
6.9 

11.9 

7.0 
6.7 
8.4 


6.7 

5.9 

3.3 

11.8 

1.7 

4.0 

6.8 

4.2      10.8 


4.2  I    10.9 


2.6 
2.9 
0.6 
2.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.4 
4.7 
3.6 

4.8 
5.0 

3.7 
5.8 
2.9 

4.2 
2.9 
3.4 
5.9 
7.0 

6.1 
4.7 

6.6 
6.9 

8.7 
7.4 
9.0 

2.4 

4.7 
4.5 
5.5 


8.3 
6.2 


6.6 
6.3 


5.8 
7.1 


8.0 

1.4 

7.9 

17.7 


8.1 
11.3 


11.9 
6.9 
15.4 

17.2 
6.3 

14.5 
15.5 
8.4 


8.9 

5.9 

8.6 

4.8 

9.1 

8.3 

5.8 

5.8 

7.4 

13.2 

8.4 

7.8 

10.2 

5.4 

10.8 

14.7 

7.9 

13.7 

2.9 

7.9 

14.1 

5.7 

7.5 

4.7 

6.6 

12.2 

8.1 

14.9 

4.0 

5.4 

8.2 

4.8 

7.8 

6.0 

7.1 

7.5 

10.4 

1.5 

8.9 

17.9 

4.4 

7.2 

8.7 

7.2 

4.3 

7.2 

6.1 

11.2 

6.1 

4.1 

7.7 

5.1 

7.6 

4.7 

13.6 

7.1 

5.2 

7.1 

2.6 

9.0 

13.5 

7.7 

5.8 

1.9 

1.9 

10.3 

S.8 

8.8 

3.1 

13.2 

5.9 

1.2 

13.1 

2.4 

5.9 

7.0 

4.6 

11.6 

6.3 

7.4 

6.0 

6.0 

9.6 

1.2 

13.3 

8.8 

3.2 

9.6 

6.4 

8.0 

9.9 

6.3 

7.7 

3.8 

9.6 

7.3 


7.2 


5.9 
14.4 
8.6 
5.2 
7.5 
8.2 
8.8 
6.7 

7.1 

7.8 

6.6 
5.5 

7.S 

7.1 
5.9 
7.9 
4.4 
5.6 

8.3 
8.5 

8.2 
5.7 
5.2 
5.2 
8.3 
4.0 

6.5 
6.5 
6.7 

7.0 
4.9 

10.2 
4.9 
6.6 
8.1 
7.7 
6.0 
8.7 

10.2 
5.1 
8.4 
9.6 
6.9 
4.S 
8.1 
2.1 
2.4 
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TABLE   38. — Deaths   of    Males    and    Females 

15   Yea 

rs 

and    Over, 

Classified 

Deaths:  1915 

> 

- 

o 

=■ 
o 

S 

o 

II 

3 

- 

B 

c 
o* 

5" 

Diseases  of— 

Occupation 

(8hOWlllg  annually  at  ImsI  50  deaths) 

a 

Circulatory 

system ..- 

Xervous 
system 

a        b 

i  ^ 

Agriculture,    transportation    and    other 
outdoor — 

Draymen,  backmen  and  teamsters 

Farmers,  planters  and  farm  laborers... 
Gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen  and  line 

growers   

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen 

Miners  and  imarrymen .. 

Sailors,  pilots  and  oystermen 

Steam  railroad  employees  

Stuck    raisers,    herders    and    drovers. 
Others  of  this  class 

All  other  occupations 

No   occupation 

Females 

All  occupations  

Teachers   in  schools... 

Bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists 

Nurses  and  midwives 

Servants _. 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses 

All  other  occupations 

No  occupation  


5,447 

46 

75 

378 

3 

1 

2,643 

32 

12 

260 

1 

134 

1 

704 

3 

8 

276 

3 

3 

394 

2 

1 

362 

3 

13 

287 



2 

77 
2,794 

18 

22 

12,468 

C6 

145 

1,178 

12 

13 

133 

1 

2 

61 

113 

4 

2 

292 

1 

3 

84 

495 

6 

6 

11,285 

54 

132 

710 
85 
272 

82 

11 

140 
40 
64 
38 

58 

16 
350 


218 
23 
16 
18 
43 
14 

104 

1,434 


391 

47!) 

1,187 

20 

31 

63 

207 

2. ni 

614 

26 

25 

71 

9 

10 

26 

49 

36 

140 

21 

26 

64 

21 

32 

69 

25 

3') 

81 

13 

29 

53 

2 

7 

16 

150 

292 

719 

1,496 

1,338 

2,750 

116 

106 

222 

16 

11 

21 

2 

3 

8 

13 

10 

18 

25 

22 

69 

9 

6 

19 

51 

54 

87 

1,380 

1,232 

2,888 

487 
32 
260 

19 


8 

230       159 
1,116      806 


1,018 
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by  Occupation,  with   Per  Cents,  for  California:   1915 — Concli 

ded. 

Per  cent 

w 

s 

o 

o' 
a 

> 

Is 

H 
o 

< 

O 

I!" 

5g  3 

c 
o 

n 
t 

Diseases  of — 

W 

5=2. 
[3  Jo 

*g 

3  to" 
•a  o. 
WS 

¥% 

CO 

c 

D 

o 

-a 
o* 

3 

8 

> 

5a 

0  » 

jfi 

p 

fl 

II 
!  Q 

ft 
a  » 
.   o 

b 
If 

is 

w  9" 

458 

73 

662 

422 

0.8 

1.4 

13.6 

7.2 

8.8 

21.8 

8.9 

6.0 

8.4 

J.2 

12.2 

7.7 

19 

•Jo 

58 

17 

0.8 

1.0 

22.5 

5.3 

8.2 

16.7 

8.5 

6.9 

5.0 

5.3 

15.3 

4.5 

2J6 

7-2 

245 

234 

1.2 

1.6 

10.3 

7.S 

9.7 

23.2 

9.8 

6.2 

9.3 

2.7 

9.3 

8.9 

27 

11 

25 

18 

0.4 

11.9 

3.7 

9.3 

26.4 

7.0 

5.2 

10.0 

1.1 

9.3 

6.7 

9 

7 

33 

12 



0.8 

8.2 

8.7 

7.5 

19.4        5.2 

6.7 

6.7 

j.2 

24.6 

9.0 

5.3 

•2;: 

93 

50 

0.4 

1.1 

19.9 

~.o 

5.1 

19.9      10.4 

4.8 

7.8 

3.3 

13.2 

7.1 

.0 

g 

43 

17 

1.1 

1.1 

14.5 

7.6 

9.4 

23.2 

6.9 

5.4 

5.8 

J.3 

15.6 

6.1 

33 

9 

93 

27 

0.5 

0.3 

16.2 

-<::, 

S.l 

17.5 

6.6 

4.3 

8.4 

2.3 

23.6 

6.9 

35 

n 

35 

32 

0.8 

3.6 

10.5 

J.!) 

9.7 

24.0 

6.9 

6.4 

9.7 

1.0 

9.7 

8.8 

. 

n 

37 

15 



0.7 

20.2 

1.5 

10.1 

18.5 

9.1 

8.7 

6.3 

J.8 

12.9 

5.2 

5 

5 
32 

14 
286 

2 
213 

20.7 

12.5 

2.6 

5.7 

9.1 
10.5 

19.5 
25.7 

10.4 

8.2 

3.9 

5.7 

6.5        6.5 
7.7        4.7 

18.2 
10.2 

2.6 

214       ] 

0.7 

0.8 

7.6 

^      944       1 

67 

470 

1,514 

0.5 

1.2 

13.3      1 

2.0 

10.7 

22.1 

8.9 

6.5 

7.6 

L.3 

3.8 

12.1 

79 

34 

82 

126 

1.0 

1.1 

18.5 

1.9 

9.0 

18.8 

8.3 

6.1 

6.7 

S.9 

7.0 

10.7 

14 

4 

7 

14 

0.8 

1.5 

•17.3      1 

2.1) 

8.3 

15.8 

9.0 

6.0 

10.5        3.0 

5.3 

10.5 

4 

3 

5 

5 





26.2 

1.8 

4.9 

13.1 

9.8 

14.8 

6.6 

L9 

8.2 

8.2 

7 

6 

4 

14 

3.5 

1.8 

15.9      1 

.:, 

8.9 

15.9 

6.2 

S.9 

6.2 

>.3 

3.5 

12.4 

17 

8 

24 

33 

0.4 

1.0 

14.7 

3.6 

7.5 

23.6 

10.6 

5.5 

5.8        ! 

-.8 

8.2 

11.3 

6 

i 

5 

10 

16.7      1 

1.7 

7.1 

22.6 

9.5 

3.6 

7.1 

1.8 

6.0 

11.9 

3, 

9 

37 

50 

1.2 

1.2 

21.0     1 

1.3 

10.9 

17.6 

6.9 

5.2 

6.3        ] 

.8 

7.5 

10.1 

;      865       1 

33 

3S8 

1,388  | 

0.5 

1.2 

12.7      r 

!.a 

10.9 

22.4 

9.0 

6.5 

7.7 

L.2 

3.4 

12.3 
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TABLE  39. — Deaths  of   Males  and   Females,   15  Years  and   Over, 

Deaths 


Occupation 
(Showing  annually  at  lea  il  50  death!  I 


IS  years  and  over... 30,834 

Males    10,315 


All   occupations   16,673 


Professional   

Architects,  artists  and  teachers  <>f  art. 

Clergymen   

Engineers    and    surveyors 

Lawyers    

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Physicians    and    surgeons 

Teachers     (school)     

Others    of    this    class 


Clerical    and    official 

Bookkeepers,  clerks   and   copyists 

Bankers,  brokers  and  officials  of  com- 
panies     

Collectors,   auctioneers    and    agents 

Others   of  this  class 


966 

73 

120 

287 

134 

65 

158 

54 

116 

1,276 
627 

204 
334 
111 


Mercantile    and    trading 1,286 

Merchants    and    dealers 805 

Hucksters    and    peddlers 58 

Others   of  this  class 423 


Public  entertainment  

Hotel  and  boarding-honse  keepers 

Saloon    keepers,    liquor    dealers,    bar- 
tenders and  restaurant  keepers 


Personal  service,  police  and  military 

Barbers    and    hairdressers 

Janitors    and    sextons 

Policemen,  watchmen  and  detectives. 
Soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  (U,  Sm- 
others   of    this    class 


Laboring    and    servant 

Laborers    (not    agricultural). 
Servants    


.Manufacturing   and   mechanical    industry. 

Bakers     

Blacksmiths    

Bool     and    shoemakers 

Butchers    

Cabinet   makers    and   upholsterers 

( Jarpenters    

ipositors,    printers   ami   pressmen... 
<    -  and  firemen  (not  I  icomotive) 


Iron   and   steel    workers 

Machinists    

Masons    (brick    and    stone) 

Painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers 
Plumbers  and  fitters.. 

Tailors     

others   of   this   clas- 


302 

118 

274 

578 
120 
63 
138 
148 
100 

3,470 
2,905 

17.". 

8,402 

82 
158 
117 


311 

228 

203 

8 


o 

g  a 

33 


310 

160 

145 

14 
2 


10 


4,813 

3,213 

2,908 

165 
14 
10 
62 
12 
17 
19 
5 
26 

265 
181 

19 
51 
14 

187 
79 
14 
91 

70 
10 

60 

109 
32 
10 
12 
19 
36 


83 

3 

1 

56 

..  ... 

1 

631 

7 

8 

84 

224 

7 



127 

2 

2 

211 

3 

2 

go 

1 

1 

283 

5 

99 

1 

136 

1 

3 

1,018 

13 

6 

Diseases  of- 


£  °       %  £ 

ft  C  ft  sc 

bm      as 


3 


si 

I! 


2,672    3,231     6,309    2,367    1,977 
1,264    1,932    3,902    1,456    1,207 


1,110    1,625 


21 
10 

14 

36 

4 
4 

It 
8 
0 


3,283    1,236    1,069 


116 

209 

8 

18 

5 

22 

38 

13 

19 

37 

10 

16 

38 

7 

63       102 

4  6 

23 


in 


803 

165 

258 

669 

144 

224 

131 

21 

34 

601 

252 

361 

12 

5 

7 

20 

12 

19 

11 

6 

16 

13 

13 

5 

10 

3 

6 

59 

7(> 

23 

6 

8 

11 

16 

15 

24 

4 

12 

36 

11 

29 

12 

7 

11 

68 

19 

31 

27 

ii 

9 

10 

15 

171 

72 

105 

75 

120 

269 

33 

52 

110 

It 

21 

66 

21 

36 

71 

7 

11 

22 

113 
19 
17 
31 
35 
16 

560 
470 
90 

678 
18 
34 
21 
20 
II 

125 
13 
38 

19 
40 
23 
45 
16 
29 
215 


233 


12  11 

16  2fi 

8  7 

218       100  102 

177         59  68 

6           5  5 

65         36  29 


262  208 
237  178 
25         30 


7 
17         17 
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Classified   by  Occupation,  with   Per  Cents,  for  California:   1914. 


"H-2 


912 

771 

649 

20 
1 

7 
2 
4 
1 
2 
3 

57 
20 

4 
25 


166 
139 
27 

148 
7 
7 
5 
5 
5 

28 
1 

10 

5 

8 
3 

12 
4 
S 

45 


2,665    2,915 


2,204 
1,936 

75 
5 
3 

36 
4 
5 


10 
27 
10 

102 

45 

9 

48 

33 
12 


6 
25 
23 
10 

577 

526 

51 

327 
5 
9 
2 
3 
5 

61 
5 

32 

25 

28 

4 

29 

9 

7 

LOS 


1,4S5 

1,251 

84 


13 
13 
18 

3 
23 

6    _. 

6 

112 

47 


1.0 

1.2 
1.2 
0.8 


1.3 


21 
30 
14 

11") 

94 

1 

20 

35 

7 

28 

31 

10 


9 

7 
5 

227 

203 

24 

216 
5 
11 
10 
8 
4 
62 


4.3 

1.2 
1.6 

1.0 
0.6 
0.9 

1.3 
1.0 


0.8 
0.8 


0.7 


0.3 
0.9 


0.7 


1.3 
1.4 
0.4 

1.3 

1.2 


3.5 


3.1 

1.6 
1.4 
1.1 
1.8 
1.0 
0.7 
1.3 


1.0      15.< 


0.8      16.0 


0.9      17.4 


1.5 
2.7 


0.4 
0.7 
1.5 
2.5 
1.8 
3.4 


(i.T 
0.8 


1.4 
0.9 

0.5 
0.5 
0.8 

0.9 
L.2 

1.!) 
0.9 
1.2 
1.8 
1.3 


1.6 

1.0 
1.1 


2.2 
0.6 


17.1 
19.2 

7.7 
2S.2 

9.0 
26.2 
12.0 

9.3 
22.4 


0.7  20.8 

0.8  28.9 

1.5  9.3 

0.3  15.2 

12.C 


0.8  14.5 

0.6  9.8 

1.7  24.1 

0.9  22.2 

0.3  17.9 
8.5 


18.9 
26.7 
15.9 
8.7 
12.8 
33.0 

23.1 
223 
28.2 

17.7 
14.6 
12.7 
12.0 
15.1 
17.9 
14.1 
27.4 
18.3 

18.9 
17.1 
13.3 
24.0 
27.3 
27.9 
17.1 


8.7 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 
8.2 
7.7 
5.5 
10.5 
7.7 
6.3 
5.6 
4.3 


0.9 
6.3 
6.3 

7.0 
7.S 
6.9 
5.4 

6.1 

8.5 

5.1 

6.2 
3.3 

6.4 

10.2 

5.4 

5.5 

4.8 
4.8 
4.4 

7.4 
6.1 
7.'; 
5.1 
16.1 
5.4 
9.4 
7.1 
7.1 

3.2 
6.6 

7.8 
0.7 
6.1 
7.4 
7.1 


2 

33 


10.5 
10.0 


12.0 
11.0 
17.1 
8.0 
11.9 
12.3 
14.6 
13.0 
11.2 

9.4 
8.3 

10.3 

10.8 


11.5 
12.7 
10.4 
9.5 

8.7 
8.5 

8.8 

8.0 
10.0 
6.3 
6.5 
7.4 
9.2 

7.4 
7.5 

7.2 

10.6 
8.6 

12.0 
13.7 
5.8 
10.7 
11.1 
9.5 
6.7 

9.4 
13.7 

12.2 
12.0 
9.1 
11.0 

10.3 


20.4        7.7 


20.2 

19.7 

21.6 
21.7 
'29.5 
15.6 
2S.4 
10.8 
21.5 
29.6 
18.1 

21.1 
17.5 

32.3 
21.2 

19.9 

19.3 
22.0 
10.4 
15.4 

20.9 
28.0 

17.9 

20.4 
15.8 
27.0 
22.5 
23.7 
14.7 

10.1 
15.7 

19.0 

19.9 
22.0 
21.5 

21.8 

25.0 
19.8 
15.5 

17.(1 

15.0 
19.0 
25.6 
15.9 

Hi. 2 
21.3 
21.1 


7.5 

7.4 

5.8 
6.9 
10.1 
4.2 
5.2 
4.6 
5.1 
3.7 
0.9 

5.6 
5.7 

5.9 
4.8 
7.2 

7.8 
7.3 
8.6 
8.5 

7.4 
5.9 

8.0 

9.5 

8.3 
17.5 

9.4 
12.2 

2.8 

7.6 
7.9 
5.3 

6.8 
7.3 
10.8 
8.5 
5.8 
3.6 
6.3 
6.0 
7.6 

11.0 
5.2 

4.5 

5.3 
4.0 
5.9 
7.4 


33 


6.4 

6.3 

6.4 

5.S 
6.8 
6.2 
5.1 
3.7 
6.2 
7.0 
1.8 
8.6 

7.5 
8.3 

5.4 

7.8 
6.3 

7.9 
8.4 
8.6 
6.9 

7.4 
6.8 

7.7 


W 
co  3. 


7.7 

7.7 

7.5 

10.0 
9.6 
9.3 
10.1 
12.7 
12.3 
10.8 
5.6 


10.3 
8.4 
8.1 

9.4 
10.1 
10.4 

8.0 

6.1 

11.8 

3.0 


w 

O 

E 

S* 

c 

»* 

<p 

3 

3.0 


6.4 

6.7 

5.4 

6.7 

10.0 

4.2 

7.9 

3.2 

6.3 

6.5 

6.5 

5.1 

4.7 

6.1 

5.4 

7.3 

6.4 

6.4 

6.0 

5.2 

4.8 

6.0 

4.9 

4.6 

6.3 

6.9 

5.7 

6.0 

8.2 

4.4 

7.3 

11.0 

8.5 

10.1 

6.3 

4.4 

5.1 

15.4 

4.3 

7.0 

4.0 

5.8 

3.6 

7.1 

8.9 

5.1 

7.9 

4.4 

S.3 

11.9 

1.2 

7.6 

8.5 

4.5 

7.9 

3.1 

3.9 

4.7 

7.(1 

3.8 

8.9 

12.2 

3.3 

3.9 

7.1 

4.2 

8.1 

9.1 

4.0 

6.0 

4.4 

2.2 

5.4 

8.8 

4.4 

8.6 


3.9      11.6 


2.1 
1.4 


2.9 
1.5 
6.1 
0.6 
3.7 
2.6 

4.4 
3.2 

1.9 
7.5 

7.2 

3.6 
3.0 
1.7 
5.0 

7.1 
5.1 

8.0 


7.8 

6.8 

2.3 

15.2 

3.0 

7.7 

5.1 

14.8 

5.2 

6.9 
6.5 

4.9 
8.1 
9.0 

7.9 

5.6 

15.5 

11.4 

8.4 
10.2 

7.7 

12.1 
5.0 
9.5 

18.1 

15.5 
9.2 

16.0 
17.6 
10.7 


6.1 

5.7 
1.7 
3.5 
8.9 
9.7 
6.0 
14.3 

19.7 

13.3 

4.4 

kl;; 
9.1 
5.2 

10.1 


25—26023 
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TABLE  39.— Deaths   of    Males   and    Females,    15   Years   and    Over,    Classified 


i »,  i  upatlon 
(Shewing  annuully  at  least  50  deaths) 


1914 


Agricultural,    transportation    and    other 

diit door    

Draymen,  hackmen  and  teamsters 

Farmers,   planters   and   farm  laborers.. 
Gardeners,     florists,     nurserymen     and 

vine   growers    

Livery  Btable  keepers  and  hostlers 

Lumbermen   and    raftsmen 

Miners   and   quarrymen. 

Sailors,    pilots    and    oystermen 

Steam    railroad    employees 

Stock  raisers,  herders  and  drovers 

Others  of  this  class 

All    other    occupations 

No    occupation   

Females 

All   occupations   

Teachers    in    schools 

Bookkeepers,  clerks  and  copyists 

Nurses    and   midwives 

Servants   

Dressmakers    and   seamstresses 

All    other   occupations 

No  occupation 


332 

125 

2,642 

11,549 

1,186 
104 
70 
86 
301 
85 
540 

10,363 


5,178 

67 

388 

6 

2,103 

28 

180 

1 

63 
181 

1 

712 

2 

2.59 

6 

387 

7 

623 

10 

8 


2 


77 


31 
25  15  305 
83  150  1,600 
6         12 


677 

71 

189 

17 
10 
16 
138 
37 
64 
75 
57 


229 
20 
28 


391 

16 

185 

16 
4 
10 
52 
20 
23 
44 
21 


Diseases  of — 


V. 

V)  ~t 

va  3. 


!  3 


534     1,100 

31  62 

238       523 


40 
IS 

15 
144 

44 

74 
140 

43 


103 
14 
5 


IS 


1 

18 

9 

7 

3 

53 

24 

29 

1 

14 

8 

16 

7 

96 

43 

47 

138 

1,371 

1,305 

1,180 

231 
16 
5 
15 
53 
16 

129 


121 
34 
199 


11           8  ,      19  8 

154       307       619  220 

1,408    1,299    2,407  911 

119 


2,173      810 


147 

5 
11 

47 


138 

78 

6 
9 
8 

23 
3 

30 
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by  Occupation,  with   Per  Cents,  for  California:   1914 — Concluded. 


Diseases  of — 


w 

OJ 

O 

3*» 

C 

& 

&S 

c. 

1 

3  to" 

o 

< 

-   Z. 

^o 

3 

s-g 

7.9 

6.7 
9.0 

6.7 
4.8 
6.1 

8.0 
7.0 
8.0 
7.4 
5.7 


2.9      12.5 


3.9 
2.6 

5.0 
1.6 
1.5 
1.5 
3.5 
2.8 
3.5 
4.5 


7.2 

6.4 

3.2 

5.2 

8.9 

4.6 

6.7 

7.7 

1.2 

6.7 

7.2 

1.9 

5.8 

4.8 

1.0 

2.9 

5.7 



9.3 

5.8 

3.5 

7.7 

8.0 

2.3 

3.5 

8.2 

5.5 

7.6 

2.0 

C.7 

7.7 

1.2 

19.1 
6.9 

10.0 
17.5 

28.2 
11.8 
20.1 
21.4 
11.7 
20.8 

11.4 

10.1 

4.0 

7.6 
4.8 
7.1 
10.5 
8.6 
4.7 
7.6 


7.G 
5.4 
8.4 

5.0 
6.3 
9.9 

9.1 
4.2 
5.9 
7.4 


5.6 

8.9 

12.4 

0.4 
9.6 
8.6 
7.0 
11.3 
10.6 
8.5 


2j,      12.7 
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IV.    STATISTICS  OF  MARRIAGES:   1915  AND  1914. 

SYNOPSIS. 

X umber  in  Order.  Of  the  31,451  marriages  in  1915  and  the  31,902 
in  1914,  those  which  were  the  first  for  both  parties  numbered  21,993 
.-mil  2:1.747.  respectively,  the  per  cents  being  only  69.9  and  71.3,  against 
the  annual  average  of  72.8  for  the  ten-year  period  just  ended.  The 
per  cent  of  weddings  with  both  parties  single  decreased  quite  steadilv 
from  74.1  in  1906  to  merely  69.9  in  1915. 

The  proportion  of  first  marriages  is  generally  higher  each  year  for 
San  Francisco  than  for  any  other  geographic  division,  though  not  as 
high  as  for  certain  small  counties  in  the  interior.  The  proportion  of 
marriages  where  both  parties  were  single  is  very  low  indeed,  however, 
for  Marin  and  San  Mateo  counties,  adjoining  San  Francisco,  as  well 
as  for  Orange,  adjoining  Los  Angeles. 

In  1915  there  were  3.878  marriages  between  bachelors  and  widows 
or  divorcees,  but  only  2,617  between  spinsters  and  widowers  or  divorced 
men,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1914  being  3,770  and  2,514.  Only 
three  counties  in  1915  and  eisrht  in  1914  showed  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  there  are  more  unions  of  bachelors  with  widows  or  divorcees  than 
of  spinsters  with  widowers  or  divorced  men.  the  proportionate  excess  for 
the  first  named  unions  being  now  about  one-half,  against  only  one-third 
ten  years  ago. 

In  2,963  cases  in  1915.  and  2.871  in  1914.  the  marriages  were  the 
second  or  over  for  both  grooms  and  brides,  the  per  cents  for  such 
marriages  being  as  great  as  9.4  and  9.0,  against  the  average  of  8.3 
for  the  ten  years  last  past,  marked  increases  having  appeared  since 
1906.  Marriages  where  both  parties  were  widowed  or  divorced  occur 
much  less  often  in  the  metropolis  than  in  the  suburbs,  and  somewhat 
less  in  the  whole  urban  area  than  in  sparsely  settled  rural  counties. 

Status  of  Grooms  and  Brides.  In  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  the 
bachelor  grooms  numbered  25,871  and  26,517:  the  widowers  2.716  and 
2.710;  and  the  divorced  men  remarrying  2,864  and  2.675.  The  per 
cents  for  bachelors  were  82.3  and  83.1,  as  compared  witli  the  annual 
average  of  83.9  for  1906  to  1915,  the  proportion  of  bachelors  among 
grooms  havin?  decreased  generally  through  the  ten  years. 

The  spinster  brides  totaled  24.610  and  25.261  in  1915  and  1914;  the 
widows  3,159  and  3,179 ;  and  the  divorcees  3,682  and  3.462.  The  per 
cents  for  spinsters  were  78.2  and  79.2,  against  the  annual  average  of 
80.7  for  the  ten-year  period,  the  proportion  for  first  marriage  brides 
having  dropped  generally  between  1906  and  1915. 

"While  the  proportions  of  widowers  among  grooms  and  of  widows 
ami  ng  brides  varied  only  slightly  through  the  ten  years  from  the 
averages  of  8.8  for  widowers  and  10.0  for  widows,  yet  the  per  cents 
divorced,  averaging  7.3  among  grooms  and  9.3  among  brides,  increased 
greatly  between  1906  and  1915.  rising  from  merely  6.1  to  no  less  than 
9.1   for  grooms  and  from  only  7.9  to  as  much  as  11.7  for  brides.    For 
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the  last  nine  years,  in  fact,  the  per  cent  of  divorcees  among  brides 
increased  steadily,  thus:  7.4  (1907),  7.7,  8.4,  9.5,  9.6,  9.8,  10.3,  10.8 
and  11.7  (1915). 

The  year  1915  is  the  first  since  the  beginning  of  registration,  in 
1905,  to  show  divorced  men  ahead  of  widowers  in  the  number  remarry- 
ing, the  excess  for  1915  being  148   (2,864  divorced  men  against  2,716 
'  widowers).     The  divorcees  remarrying  surpassed  the  widows  in  each 
i  of  the  past  four  years,  the  excess  for  divorcees  being  523  in  1915  and 
2S3  in  1914,  against  only  58  in  1913  and  merely  50  in  1912. 

The  widows  outnumbered  the  widowers  by  443,  or  16.3  per  cent,  in 
1915  and  by  469,  or  17.3  per  cent,  in  1914.  Similarly,  the  divorcees 
outnumbered  the  divorced  men  by  818,  or  28.6  per  cent,  in  1915  and 
by  787,  or  29.4  per  cent  in  1914. 

The  per  cents  widowed  among  both  grooms  and  brides,  and  divorced 
I   among  grooms   alone,   Avere   greater  in  both   1915   and   1914  for  the 
counties  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  those  to  the  north. 

Somewhat  more  widowers,  as  well  as  widows,  remarry  in  the  country 
,i  districts  than  in  urban  centers,  and,  in  the  latter,  many  more  remarry 
in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  metropolis  proper. 

Divorced  men  and  women  likewise  remarry  considerably  more  in 
'  the  surrounding  suburbs  than  within  the  main  city. 

The  high  marriage  rates  for  suburban  counties  are  due  largely  to 
'  the  fact  that  these  places  are  sought  by  city  couples,  especially  by 
«  divorced  persons  marrying  again. 

The  Widoiued  and  Divorced.  Although  most  weddings  in  California 
are  of  bachelors  with  spinsters,  yet  the  greatest  gains  shown  are  for 
marriages  of  the  widowed  or  divorced,  especially  the  latter. 

Statistics  indicate  that  bachelors'  find  divorcees  very  attractive 
indeed.  While  early  years  of  registration  showed  more  marriages  of 
bachelors  with  widows  than  with  divorcees,  yet  for  six  years  beginning 
with  1910  there  have  been  more  unions  of  bachelors  with,  divorcees 
than  with  widows.  The  per  cent  of  total  marriages  which  were  between 
bachelors  and  divorcees  rose  steadily,  thus:  4.6  (1907),  4.9,  5.2,  5.8,  5.9, 
«  6.1,  6.2,  6.7  and  7.1  (1915). 

In  less  degree  than  between  bachelors  and  divorcees,  there  are  also 
i  more  weddings  of  spinsters  with  divorced  men  than  with  widowers. 
|  Unions  between  single  women  and  divorced  men  surpassed  those  be- 
r  tween  spinsters  and  widowers  for  four  years,  beginning  with  1912. 

In  contrast  with  bachelors  and  spinsters  who  wed  the  divorced  more 
than  the  widowed,  those  who  marry  others  of  like  prior  experience 
when  widowed  or  divorced  themselves,  seem  more  apt  to  unite  with  a 
mate  widowed  by  death  rather  than  with  one  divorced  by  law. 

Nativity  of  California  Brides.  Of  the  31,451  brides  in  1915  and  the 
31.902  in  1914.  the  non-Caucasians  numbered  only  1,440  and  1,457,  or 
4.6  per  cent  of  all  each  year. 

Over  nine-tenths  of  all  Japanese  weddings  in  California  occur  at 
San  Francisco  upon  the  arrival  of  ships  with  "picture  brides."  Nearly 
all  the  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Indian  brides  were  single,  while  the 
pfegro  brides  included  manv  widows  and  divorcees. 

The  white  brides  totaled  30,011  in  1915  and  30,445  in  1914,  and 
among  them  the  spinsters  were  23,341  and  24.023;  the  widows  3,051 
and  3,043;  and  the  divorced  3,619  and  3,319. 
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The  white  brides  were  classified  by  nativity  as  follows:  California, 
10,809  and  11,073  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively ;  other  states,  13,628 
and  13,183;  and  foreign  born,  5,574  and  6,189. 

The  per  cents  for  spinsters  among  all  white  brides  were  only  77.8  and 
78.9  in  1915  and  1914  against  the  annual  average  of  80.6  for  1906  to 
1915.     On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cents  for  divorcees  were  no  less  than 

12.0  and  11.1  as  compared  with  the  average  of  9.4  for  the  last  ten 
years.  In  fact,  the  per  cent  of  divorcees  among  white  brides  increased 
steadily  ever  since  1907,  thus:  7.4  (1907),  7.7,  8.4,  9.6,  9.7,  10.0,  10.5, 

11.1  and  12.0  (1915). 

For  Californian,  other  American  and  foreign  born  white  brides  alike, 
the  per  cents  single  in  1915  and  1914  were  notably  below  the  average 
for  1906  to  1915;  the  per  cents  widowed  substantially  the  same  as  the 
average;  and  the  per  cents  divorced  considerably  above  the  average. 
Each  class  of  brides  also  shows  a  general  increase  in  the  per  cent 
divorced  between  1906  and  1915,  especially  in  the  latest  years. 

The  proportion  of  widows  among  all  white  brides  was  greater  in 
1915  and  1914  for  southern  California  than  for  northern  or  central 
California,  while  the  proportion  of  divorcees  was  somewhat  less  each 
year  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for  those  to  the  north. 

Widows  remarry  more  in  country  districts  than  in  urban  centers,  but 
divorcees  remarry  more  in  the  metropolitan  area  than  in  the  rural  coun- 
ties. However,  both  widows  and  divorcees  remarry  more  in  suburban 
eounties,  like  Marin  and  San  Mateo,  than  in  San  Francisco,  the  metrop- 
olis proper. 

In  substantially  each  element  of  the  population — Californian,  other 
American,  or  foreign — more  divorcees,  as  well  as  widows,  remarry  in 
the  suburban  territory  than  writhin  the  metropolis  itself. 

The  per  cent  distribution  of  white  brides  by  nativity  was  as  follows 
for  1915  and  1914:  California,  36.0  and  36.4;  other  states,  45.4  and 
43.3 ;  and  foreign,  18.6  and  20.3.  The  annual  average  per  cents  for 
1906  to  1915  were:  California,  38.8;  other  states,  41.7;  and  foreign, 
19.5.  Native  Californians  outnumbered  other  Americans  in  1906  to 
1909,  but  in  the  six  years  last  past  more  of  the  white  brides  here  were 
born  in  other  states  than  within  the  Golden  State. 

Over  half  the  white  brides  in  both  1915  and  1914  were  native  daugh- 
ters, in  as  many  as  thirty  counties  all  north  of  Tehachapi.  On  the  other 
hand,  over  half  the  brides  both  years  were  born  in  other  states,  in  only 
eight  counties  in  or  near  southern  California,  while  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  brides  each  year  were  foreign  born,  merely  in  San  Francisco  and 
one  other  county  (Amador). 

In  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  the  per  cents  born  in  California 
among  the  single  white  brides  were  39.0  and  39.3  against  the  average  of 
41.6  for  1906  to  1915;  among  divorcees  were  30.8  and  29.7  against  the 
average  of  32.1 ;  and  among  widows  were  only  19.3  and  20.7  against 
the  average  of  22.3.  Throughout  California  the  native  daughters  form 
a  very  large  part  of  the  spinster  brides  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
divorcees,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  widows. 

In  1915  and  1912  the  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
than  hero,  among  divorcees  were  56.4  and  57.0  against  the  average  of 
54.8  for  the  ten  years  last  past;  among  widows  were  54.2  and  53.0 
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against  the  average  of  51.5;  and  among  spinsters  were  42.6  and  40.1 
against  the  average  of  38.9.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  divorcees  than 
of  the  widows  remarrying  in  various  parts  of  California  were  born 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Among  first  marriage  brides  there 
were  more  native  Californians  than  other  Americans  in  1906  to  1912 
but  in  the  three  years  last  past  more  spinster  brides  were  natives  of 
other  states  than  of  California. 

The  per  cents  foreign  born  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  among 
widowed  brides  were  26.5  and  26.3  as  compared  with  the  average  for 
1906  and  1915  of  26.2 ;  among  spinsters  were  18.4  and  20.6  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  19.5;  and  among  divorcees  remarrying  were  only 
12.8  and  13.3  as  compared  with  the  average  of  13.1.  Throughout  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  rule,  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  brides  is  highest  among 
the  widowed,  and  next  among  the  single,  being  very  low  indeed  among 
the  divorced. 

While  most  of  the  spinster  brides  were  born  in  California  or  other 
states,  the  great  bulk  of  the  divorcees  were  born  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  most  of  the  widows  were  likewise  born  outside  of  California, 
either  in  other  states  or  abroad.  The  proportion  foreign  born,  though 
relatively  great  among  widows,  is  especially  small  among  divorcees, 
nearly  all  the  divorced  brides  being  natives  of  California  or  other  states. 

GENERAL  MARRIAGE  STATISTICS. 

Number  in  Order. — Table  1,  which  follows,  shows  the  number  in 
order  of  marriages,  with  per  cents,  for  the  three  main  and  eight  minor 
geographic  divisions,  as  well  as  certain  other  groups  of  counties,  in 
both  1915  and  1914.  Similar  figures  for  individual  counties,  arranged 
alphabetically,  may  be  found  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post. 
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TABLE  1. — Marriages  Classified  by  Number  In  Order,  with  Per  Cents,  for  Geographic 

Divisions*:  1915  and  1914. 


(ieographic  division 


Number  of  marriages 


Per  cent  of  marriages 


Total 

mar- 
riages 


I-'irst 

of 
both 
par- 
ties 


First 

of 
groom 
only 


First 

of 
bride 
only 


Sec- 
ond 

or 
over 

of 
both 


First 

of 
both 
par- 
ties 


First 

of 
groom 
only 


First 

of 
bride 
only 


Be 
ond 

or 
over 

of 
boU 


1915. 
The    State    31,451    21,993 


Northern    California 

Coast  counties   

Interior  counties  . 


Central    California    .. 

San  Francisco  

Other   bay   eounties- 

Coast  counties   

Interior  counties   ... 


2,497 
1,269 
1,228 


1,828 
918 
910 


17,3-28  12,311 
6,817  4,907 
4,152   2,813 


1,665 
4,694 


Southern    California    11,626 


Los    Angeles 
Other   counties 


Northern   and  Central  California. 


Coast    counties    . 
Interior  counties 


Metropolitan    area 
Rural  counties   


1914. 


The   State 


6,981 

4,645 


19,825 


13,903 
5,922 


1,172 
3,419 

7,854 
4,793 
3,061 

14,139 

9,810 
4,329 


10,969      7,720 
8,856      6,419 


31,902    22,717 


Northern    California    2,650     1,937 

Coast  counties   !   1,349        970 

Interior    counties    1,301        967 


Central  California  

San    Francisco    

Other  bay  counties  .. 

Coast  counties   

Interior    counties    


17,318  12,567 

6,216  4,711 

4,250  2,914 

1.903  1,372 

4,949  3,570 


Southern  California   11,934  8,243 

Los    Angeles    '  7,441  5,226 

Other   counties   I   4,493  3,017 

Northern   and   Central  California.  19,968  14.C04 

Coast  counties  ,  13,718  9,967 

Interior    counties    I  6,250  4,537 


Metropolitan   area   10,466 

Rural   counties    9,502 


7,625 
6,879 


3,878   2,617   2,963   69.9   12.4 


313 
160 
153 

2,171 
876 
543 
193 
559 


778 
616 

2,484 

1,772 
712 

1,419 
1,065 


3,770 

329 
176 
153 

2,064 
659 
565 
216 
624 

1,377 
788 
589 

2,393 

1,616 

777 

1,224 
1,169 


165 
89 
76 

1,358 
526 
386 
141 
305 


1,394      1,094 


675 
419 

1,523 


191 
102 
89 

1,488 
508 
410 
159 
411 

1,284 
735 
519 

1,679 


1,142      1,179 
381         500 


912 
611 


2,514 

ISO 
99 
81 

1,253 
427 
344 
156 
326 

1,081 
684 
397 

1,433 

1,026 
407 

771 
662 


918 
761 


2,871 


73.2 
72.4 
74.1 

71.1 
72.0 
67.7 
70.4 
72.8 

67.6 
68.7 
65.9 

71.3 

70.6 
73.1 

70.4 
72.5 


1,434 
419 
427 
159 
429 

1,233 
743 
490 

1,638 

1,109 
529 

846 

792 


204  73.1 
104  71.9 
100        74.3 


72.6 
75.8 
68.6 
72.1 
72.1 

69.1 
70.2 
67.2 


72.6 
72.6 


72.8 
72.4 


12.5 
12.6 
12.5 

12.5 
12.8 
13.1 
11.6 
11.9 

12.0 
11.1 
13.3 

12.5 

12.7 
12.0 

12.9 
12.0 


71.3       11.8 


12.4 
13.1 
11.8 

11.9 
10.6 
13.3 
11.3 
12.6 

11.5 
10.6 
13.1 


72.6        12.0 


11.8 
12.4 


11.7 
12.3 


8.3 

6.6 
7.0 
6.2 

7.8 
7.7 
9.3 
8.5 
6.5 

9.4 

9.7 
9.0 

7.7 

8.2 
6.4 

8.3 
6.9 


7.9 

6.8 
7.3 
6.2 

7.2 
6.9 
8.1 
8.2 
6.6 

9.1 
9.2 

8.8 

7.2 

7.5 
6.5 

7.4 
7.0 


•For  list  of  counties  included  in  geographic  divisions,  see  page  186. 


It  appears  from  Table  1  that  of  31,451  marriages  in  California 
1915,  altogether  21,993  or  69.9  per  cent  were  first  marriages  for  bot 
parties;  3,878,  or  12.4  per  cent,  were  first  marriages  for  the  grooms 
only;  2,617,  or  8.3  per  cent,  were  first  marriages  for  the  brides  only; 
and  2,963,  or  9.4  per  cent,  were  second  marriages  or  over  for  both 
grooms  and  brides.  Of  the  31,902  marriages  in  1914,  there  were  22,747, 
or  71.3  per  cent,  in  which  neither  party  had  been  married  before; 
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3,770,  or  11.8  per  cent,  where  only  the  grooms  were  single ;  2,514,  or  7.9 
per  cent,  where  only  the  brides  were  single ;  and  2,871,  or  9.0  per  cent, 
whore  both  grooms  and  brides  were  widowed  or  divorced. 

Analysis  of  the  per  cents  for  the  state  is  facilitated  by  a  calculation 
pi  annual  averages  for  1906  to  1915,  the  ten-year  period  just  ended, 
as  given  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 


Number  in  order 


Per  cent  of  marriages 


Annual 
average: 

190G  to      1!Uo      1014 
1915 


1913      1012      1911      1910 


1909 

1908 

1907 

State    totals 


100.0     100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0 


First   of   both   parties 72.8      69.9      71.3      71.7      72.9 

First  of  groom  only 11.1      12.4      11.8      11.5      11.0 


73.0 
11.2 

First  of  bride  only 7.8       8.3       7.9       7.9       7.6        7.7 

Second   or  over  of  both 8.3       9.4       9.0       8.9       8.5       8.1 


72.5  73.6 
11.0  10.5 
8.0       8.0 


74.1 

10.6 

7.5 

8.5        7.9       7.S 


75.0 

10.1 

7.6 

7.3 


74.1 
10.5 
7.8 
7.6 


In  the  ten-year  period  1906  to  1915  an  average  of  72.8  per  cent  of 
all  marriages  were  the  first  for  both  parties.  The  average  per  cent 
was  11.1  for  marriages  which  were  the  first  for  the  groom  only  and  7.8 
for  those  which  were  the  first  for  the  bride  only,  the  average  per  cent 
being  8.3  for  marriages  which  Mere  the  second  or  over  for  both  grooms 
and  brides. 

The  per  cent  of  marriages  with  both  parties  single  decreased  quite 
steadily  from  74.1  in  1906  to  only  69.9  in  1915.  The  per  cent  rose  con- 
siderably between  1906  and  1915  for  marriages  where  only  the  groom 
was  single  but  varied  comparatively  little  for  those  where  only  the 
bride  was  single.  Through  the  ten  years  there  were  marked  increases 
in  the  per  cent  of  marriages  which  were  the  second  or  over  for  both 
parties. 

In  comparison  with  the  average  per  cents  for  the  ten-year  period,  the 
per  cents  for  1915  and  1914  were  relatively  low  for  marriages  which 
were  the  first  for  both  parties,  and  rather  high  for  marriages  which 
were  the  first  for  the  groom  only  or  which  were  the  second  or  over  for 
both  parties,  the  per  cents  for  the  last  two  years  being  about  the  same 
as  the  average  for  the  whole  period  for  marriages  which  wrere  the  first 
for  the  bride  only. 

Reference  to  Table  1,  ante,  indicates  that  the  per  cent  of  first  mar- 
riages for  both  parties  was  much  higher  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  the 
territory  north  of  Tehachapi  than  for  southern  California.  The  per 
cents  for  northern  California  were  also  higher  each  year  than  those  for 
central  California. 

The  per  cent  of  first  marriages  was  about  the  highest  among  all 
geographic  divisions  each  year  for  San  Francisco  but  was  the  lowest 
outside  southern  California  for  the  adjacent  group  of  suburban  coun- 
ties (Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin  and  San  Mateo).  Similarly,  the 
per  cent  of  first  marriages  was  much  higher  for  Los  Angeles  than  for 
the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

Examination  of  Tables  9  and  10,  post,  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
marriages  which  were  the  first  for  both  parties  is  very  high  for  certain 
small  counties.  In  1915  the  per  cents  were  highest  in  decreasing  order 
for  the  counties  of  Glenn,  Lassen,   Calaveras,   and  Sierra.     The  one 
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marriage  in  Alpine  County  in  1914  was  the  first  for  each  party,  while 
the  per  cent  of  first  marriages  was  next  highest  in  this  year  for  the 
counties  of  Del  Norte,  Modoc,  Mariposa  and  Sutter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  per  cents  of  first  marriages  are  very  low  indeed 
for  individual  counties  adjoining  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Thus,  for  counties  adjoining  San  Francisco  the  per  cents  were  only 

59.5  and  61.6  for  Marin  in  1915  and  1914,  and  as  low  as  61.6  and  65.4, 
respectively,  for  San  Mateo.  Likewise,  the  per  cents  of  first  marriages 
for  Orange  County,  adjoining  Los  Angeles,  were  only  64.6  in  1915  and 

61.6  in  1914.  There  are  only  a  few  other  counties  in  the  state  where 
in  1915  or  1914  less  than  70.0  per  cent  of  the  marriages  were  first  mar- 
riages for  both  parties.  The  additional  counties  in  1915  were:  Inyo, 
Los  Angeles,  Madera,  Mono,  Napa,  Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Benito, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Santa  Cruz,  Solano,  Tuolumne  and  Yuba, 
and  in  1914  were  Colusa,  Contra  Costa,  Glenn,  Inyo,  Madera,  Mendo- 
cino, Mono,  Napa,  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  Tehama,  Trinity  and 
Tuolumne. 

In  1915  there  were  3,878  marriages  which  were  the  first  for  only  the 
grooms,  as  compared  with  2,617  which  were  the  first  for  only  the  brides. 
Similarly,  in  1914,  the  first  marriages  for  only  the  grooms  numbered 
3,770  against  only  2,514  for  the  first  marriages  of  the  brides  alone. 
The  excess  of  first  marriages  of  grooms  over  first  marriages  of  brides 
was  1,261,  or  48.2  per  cent,  in  1915.  and  1.256,  or  50.0  per  cent,  in  1914. 
In  other  words,  the  number  of  single  men  marrying  widowed  or  divorced 
women,  is  greater  by  about  one-half  than  the  number  of  single  women 
marrying  widowed  or  divorced  men.  In  1906,  the  first  year  of  registra- 
tion, the  corresponding  excess  was  564,  or  33.7  per  cent,  about  one-third. 
No  main  or  minor  geographic  division  of  California  shows  any  depart- 
ure from  this  rule,  that  there  are  more  unions  of  bachelors  with  widows 
than  of  maids  with  widowers.  In  fact,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
and  only  slight  exceptions  at  that,  for  merely  three  of  the  whole  fifty- 
eight  counties  in  1915,  and  only  eight  in  1914.  the  three  for  1915  being 
Placer,  Riverside  and  Stanislaus,  and  the  eight  for  1914  being  Amador, 
Colusa,  Contra  Costa.  Napa.  San  Benito,  Santa  Barbara,  Stanislaus 
and  Sutter.  In  Amador,  Lake  and  Mariposa,  in  1915,  and  in  Del  Norte 
and  Riverside,  in  1914,  there  were  exactly  the  same  number  of  marriages 
where  only  the  grooms  were  single  as  where  only  the  brides  were  single. 
But  in  all  the  remaining  counties  of  the  state  the  rule  holds  good  that 
there  are  more  marriages  between  bachelors  and  widows  or  divorcees 
than  between  spinsters  and  widowers  or  divorced  men. 

Further  reference  to  Table  1.  ante,  shows  that  the  per  cent  of  mar- 
riages which  Mere  the  second  or  over  for  both  grooms  and  brides  is 
much  higher  for  southern  California  than  for  either  central  or  northern 
California.  The  per  cent  of  marriages  where  both  parties  were 
widowed  or  divorced,  was  highest  of  all  each  year  among  minor  geo- 
graphic  divisions   for   th unties  of  southern    California   other  than 

Los  Angeles,  In  northern  and  central  California  the  per  cents  were 
slightly  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  and 
within  the  urban  center  were  much  less  for  San  Francisco  (being  about 
the  lowest  among  all  minor  geographic  divisions)  than  for  the  group 
of  other  bay  counties.  Marriages  between  widowed  or  divorced  men 
and  women  occur  much  less  in  San  Francisco  than  in  the  suburbs  and 
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somewhat  less  in  an  urban  center  like  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles 
than  in  sparsely  settled  rural  districts.  Thus,  it  appears  from  Tables  9 
and  10,  post,  that  the  counties  in  which  over  one-tenth  of  the  marriages 
were  between  widowers  and  widows  were  mainly  suburban  or  rural 
counties,  as  follows:  Alpine,  Fresno  (per  cent  only  10.4),  Inyo,  Los 
Angeles  (per  cent  only  10.5),  Madera,  Marin,  Monterey,  Napa,  Orange, 
Placer,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Cruz,  Sierra  and 
Trinity  in  1915 ;  and  Colusa,  Contra  Costa,  Lake,  Marin,  Napa,  Orange, 
Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Barbara,  Sierra, 
Tehama,  Tuolumne  and  Ventura  in  1914. 

Stains  of  Grooms. — The  table  which  follows  gives  for  each  geo- 
graphic division  in  1915  and  1914  the  civil  status  or  marital  condition 
of  the  grooms — whether  single,  widowed  or  divorced — at  the  time  of 
marriage.  Similar  figures  for  individual  counties,  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, appear  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post. 
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TABLE   2. — Grooms  Classified   by   Marital   Condition,   with    Per   Cents,   for   Geographic 

Divisions:   1915  and   1914. 


Geographic  division 


Single 


\V1<1- 
owed 


Di- 
vorced 


Single 


Wid- 
owed 


1915. 
The    State   31,451        25,871 


Northern    California 

<  toast  counties 

Interior   counties    . 


Centra]   California   ... 

San    Francisco   

Other    bay    counties. 

Coast   counties    

Interior  counties   ... 


Southern    California 

Los   Angeles   

Other  counties 


2,407 
1,269 
1,228 

17,328 
6,817 
4,152 
1,665 
4,694 

11,628 

6,981 
4,645 


Northern    and   Central    California..      19,825       16,623 


Coast    counties   ___ 
Interior   counties    . 

Metropolitan    area 
Rural  counties 


13,903 
5,922 

10,969 
8,856 


The    State 


Northern  California 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior   counties    . 

Central  California  _ 
San     Francisco    ... 


2,650 
1,349 
1,301 

17,318 
6,216 

Other    bay    counties 4,250 

1,903 
4,949 


Coast    counties 
Interior    counties 

Southern    California 

Los   Angeles   

Other  counties 


Northern   and   Central   California- 


Coast   counties   - 
Interior   counties 


Metropolitan  area 
Rural  counties 


13,718 
6,250 


10,406 
9,502 


11,582 
5,041 


9,139 
7,481 


31,902        26,517 


2,266 
1,146 
1,120 

14,63] 
5,370 

3,479 
1,588 
4,194 


11,934  9,620 

7,441  6,014 

4,493  3,606 

19,968  16,897 


11,583 
5,314 


8,849 
8,048 


2,716 


2,141 

187 

1,078 

101 

1,063 

86 

14,  82 

1,296 

5,783 

430 

3,356 

376 

1,365 

135 

3,978 

355 

9,218 

1.233 

5,571 

770 

3,677 

463 

2,864 

1G9 
90 
79 

1,5.-0 
604 
420 
165 
361 

1,145 
640 
505 


1,483    1,719 


1,042 

441 


806 
677 


378 

1,230 

482 


1,020 
460 


742 
738 


1,279 
440 


1,024 
695 


2,710 

2,675 

194 

190 

112 

91 

82 

99 

1,286 

1,401 

399 

C7 

3J3 

428 

166 

149 

377 

1,084 
679 
405 


1,480    1,591 


1,115 

476 


875 
716 


82.3 

85.7 
84.9 
86.6 


84.8 
80.8 
82.0 
84.7 

79.5 
79.8 
79.1 

83.8 

83.3 

S5.1 

83.3 
84.5 


83.1 

85.5 
85.0 
86.1 

81.5 
86. 4 
81.8 
83.5 
84.8 

80.6 
80.8 
80.3 

81.6 

84.5 
85.0 

84.5 
84.7 


8.6 

7.5 
8.0 

7.0 


7.5 

7.5 


7.4 
7.6 


8.5 

7.3 
8.3 
6.3 

7.4 
6.4 
8.1 
8.7 
7.6 

10.3 
10.1 
10.7 

7.4 

7.4 
7.4 

7.1 

7.8 


7.5 

„ 

6.3 

8.9 

9.1 

10.1 

8.1 

9.9 

7.6 

7.7 

10.6 

9.9 

11.0 

92 

10.0 

10.9 

7.5 

8.7 

8.1 
7.6 


T.5 


Table  2  shows  that  of  the  31,451  grooms  in  1915,  some  25,871,  or  82.3 
per  cent,  were  single;  2.716.  or  8.6  per  cent,  were  widowed;  and  2,864, 
or  9.1  per  cent,  were  divorced.  Of  the  31,902  grooms  in  1914.  the  single 
were  26,517,  or  83.1  per  cenl  ;  the  widowed  2.710,  or  8.5  per  cent;  and 
the  divorced  2,675,  or  8.4  per  cent.  It  may  be  noted  that  for  records 
extending  from  1906  the  year  1915  is  the  first  in  which  the  number  of 
divorced  men  among  grooms  surpassed  the  number  of  widowers  re- 
marrying,  the  excess  for  1915  being  148  (2,864  divorced  men  against 
L'.Tlii  widowers  among  grooms).  However,  there  have  been  more  di- 
vorcees than  widows  among  brides  in  each  of  the  past  four  years  begin- 
ning with  1912. 
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The  following  tabular  statement  summarizes  the  per  cents  for  the 
gtate  for  the  ten  years,  1906  to  1915: 


Per  cent  of  grooms 

Marital  condition 

Annual 

average: 

1906  to 

1915 

1915 

inn 

ID  IP. 

1912      1011      1910 

1 

1909 

1908 

1907 

1906 

.state    totals    

Single    

Widowed 

Divorced   

100.0 

83.9 

8.8 
7.3 

100.0 

82.3 
8.6 
9.1 

100.0 

83.1 
8.5 
8.1 

100.0 

83.2 
8.7 
8.1 

1 
100.0    100.0    100.0 

83.9      81.2      83.5 
8.3        8.5  1     8.8 
7.8        7.3  ;     7.7 

100.0 

84.1 
9.0 
6.9 

100.0 

81.8 
9.3 

5.9 

100.0 

85.1 
9.2 

5.7 

100.0 

84.6 
9.3 
6.1 

111  the  decade  1906  to  1915,  the  annual  average  per  cent  of  grooms 
■  was  83.9  for  the  single,  8.8  for  the  widowed,  and  7.3  for  the  divorced. 
The  per  cent  of  bachelor  grooms,  though  increasing  slightly  in  1907  and 
again  in  1911,  decreased  generally  through  the  ten-year  period  from 
84.6  in  1906  to  only  82.3  in  1915.  While  the  per  cent  of  widowers 
among  grooms  varied  only  slightly  through  the  period,  falling  merely 
from  9.3  in  1906  to  8.6  in  1915,  yet  the  per  cent  of  divorced  men 
remarrying  increased  greatly  in  the  ten  years,  rising  sharply  from 
i  merely  6.1  at  the  beginning  to  no  less  than  9.1  at  the  close  of  the  decade 
just  ended. 

As  compared  with  the  average  per  cents  for  the  ten-year  period,  tlie 
i  per  cents  for  1915  and  1914  were  relatively  low  for  bachelor  grooms, 
almost  up  to  the  average  for  widowers  marrying  again,  and  very  high 
i  indeed  for  divorced  men  remarrying. 

It  appears  from  Table  2,  ante,  that  in  1915  and  1914  the  proportion 
of  bachelor  grooms  was  highest  for  northern  California  and  next  for 
central  California,  being  lowest  by  far  for  southern  California. 

The  per  cents  single  among  grooms  were  slightly  less  each  year  for 
the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  of  northern  and  cen- 
tral California.  However,  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  metro- 
politan area  between  the  per  cents  for  San  Francisco  and  the  other  bay 
counties.  The  per  cent  of  bachelor  grooms  in  the  metropolis  proper 
was  about  the  highest  among  geographic  divisions,  but  for  the  suburban 
counties  each  year  was  the  lowest  outside  southern  California.  The  per 
cents  single  among1  grooms  were  somewhat  greater  for  Los  Angeles  than 
for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 

Examination  of  Tables  9  and  10,  post,  shows  that  the  individual 
counties  in  which  at  least  90.0  per  cent  of  the  grooms  were  single  were 
fin  1915)  Calaveras,  El  Dorado,  Glenn,  Lassen,  Modoc,  Mono  and 
Tulare,  and  (in  1914)  Alpine,  Calaveras,  Del  Norte,  Mariposa,  Modoc, 
Mono,  Nevada,  Plumas  and  Trinity.  On  the  other  hand,  those  in  which 
only  80.0  per  cent  or  less  of  the  grooms  were  bachelors  were  Alpine, 
Inyo.  Los  Angeles,  Marin,  Napa,  Orange,  Placer,  Riverside,  San  Diego, 
S;ui  Mateo  and  Santa  Cruz  in  1915,  and  Colusa,  Contra  Costa,  Napa, 
Orange,  San  Diego.  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Barbara  in  1914. 

Reference  to  Table  2,  ante,  shows  that  the  proportion  of  widowers 
among  the  grooms  is  much  greater  for  southern  California  than  for 
northern  or  central  California.  North  of  Tehachapi,  the  per  cents  were 
somewhat  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties. 
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Within  the  metropolitan  area,  moreover,  the  per  cents  were  very  much 
less  for  San  Francisco  (with  the  minimum  per  cents  widowed  among 
geographic  divisions)  than  for  the  group  of  other  bay  counties.  In  1915 
and  1914,  the  per  cents  widowed  among  grooms  were  not  far  from  the 
same  for  Los  Angeles  as  for  the  rest  of  southern  California.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  more  widowers  remarry  in  the  rural  counties  than 
in  metropolitan  centers,  and  in  the  metropolitan  district  many  more 
remarry  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  main  city. 

The  individual  counties  (shown  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post)  in  which 
widowers  formed  at  least  one-tenth  (10.0  per  cent)  of  all  grooms  in 
1915  were:  Fresno,  Inyo,  Marin,  Napa,  Placer,  Shasta  and  Siena. 
north  of  Tehachapi ;  and  Los  Angeles,  Riverside  and  San  Diego, 
in  southern  California.  In  1914  the  counties  in  which  10.0  per  cent 
or  more  of  all  grooms  were  widowers  were :  Contra  Costa,  El  Dorado, 
Fresno,  Inyo,  Napa,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Cruz  and  Sierra,  in  northern 
and  central  California;  and  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura,  south  of 
Tehachapi. 

Further  reference  to  Table  2,  ante,  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
divorced  grooms,  as  of  the  widowed,  is  greater  for  the  counties  south 
of  Tehachapi  than  for  those  to  the  north.  The  per  cents  divorced 
among  brides  were  generally  less  each  year  for  Los  Angeles  than  for 
the  other  counties  of  southern  California.  North  of  Tehachapi,  how- 
ever, the  per  cents  divorced  were  somewhat  greater  for  the  metro- 
politan area  than  for  the  rural  counties.  Within  the  metropolitan 
area  the  per  cents  divorced  were  much  less  in  both  1915  and  1914  for 
San  Francisco  alone  than  for  the  group  of  other  bay  counties.  Thus, 
not  nearly  so  many  divorced  men  remarry  in  the  main  city  itself  as 
in  the  adjoining  suburban  counties. 

The  counties  (given  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post),  having  at  least  10.0 
per  cent  of  the  grooms  in  1915  divorced  were :  Alpine,  Contra  Costa, 
Inyo,  Lake,  Madera,  Marin,  Mariposa,  Placer,  Plumas,  San  Benito,  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Cruz  and  Yolo,  north  of  Tehachapi ;  and  Orange,  River- 
side and  San  Diego,  in  southern  California.  The  counties  with  at  least 
one-tenth  of  the  grooms  in  1914  divorced  men  Avere :  Colusa,  Contra 
Costa,  Glenn,  Madera.  Marin,  Napa,  Sacramento  and  San  Mateo,  in 
northern  and  central  California;  and  Orange  and  Santa  Barbara,  south 
of  Tehachapi.  The  per  cent  of  divorced  men  among  grooms  was 
notably  high  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  Marin  (11.9  and  11.0),  and 
for  San  Mateo  (15.2  and  10.9),  adjoining  San  Francisco,  as  well  as 
for  Orange  (12.6  and  11.1),  adjoining  Los  Angeles. 

Status  of  Brides. — The  following  table  shows  for  the  several  l;v<>- 
graphic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914  the  civil  status  or  marital  condition 
of  the  brides — whether  single,  widowed,  or  divorced — on  the  wedding 
day.  Similar  figures  for  individual  counties,  in  alphabetical  order, 
appear  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post. 
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TABLE   3. — Brides   Classified    by    Marital    Condition,   with    Per   Cents,   for   Geographic 

Divisions:   1915   and    1914. 


Geographic  division 


Single 


1915. 


The  .State 


Northern    California 

I    counties    ... 
Interior    counties    . 


Central    California    ... 

■    San    Francisco   

1    Other    bay    counties. 

'    Coast   counties    

Interior   counties    ... 


Southern    California 

Los   Angeles    

1    Other  counties  


Northern  and  Central  California. 


e   Coast  counties    _ 
I  Interior   counties 


Metropolitan  area 
l  Rural    counties    ... 


Wid- 
owed 


Di- 
vorced 


Single 


Wid- 
owed 


Di- 
vorced 


31,151         2',  010 


2,497 

1,269 
1,228 

17,328 
6,817 
4,152 
1,665 
4,694 

11,626 
6,981 
4,64.". 


The    State 


Northern  California 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior  counties    . 


Central   California    .. 

San   Francisco   

Other  bay  counties. 

Coast   counties    

Interior   counties    .. 


'Southern    California 

I  Los  Angeles   

Other    counties    ... 


13,903 
5,922 


10,969 
8,856 


31,902 

2,650 
1,39 
L301 

17,318 
6,216 
4,250 
1,903 
4,949 

11,934 

7,441 
4,493 


'northern  and  Central  California- 


Coast   counties    . 
Interior   counties 


'  Metropolitan    area 
Rural    counties    ... 


13,718 
6,250 


10,466 
9,502 


1,993 
1,007 


13,669 
5,433 
3,199 
1,313 
3,721 

.  8,9  8 

'  5,468 

3,480 


19,82")        15,662 


10,052 
4,710 


8,632 
7,030 


2-),261 

2,117 
1,069 
1,048 

13,820 
5,138 
3,258 
1,528 
3,896 

9,324 
5,910 
3,414 


19,968        15,937 


10,993 
4,944 


8,396 
7,541 


3,159 

224 
116 
108 


583 
414 
151 
458 

1,329 
785 
544 

1,830 

1,261 


997 
833 


3,179 

230 
133 

97 

1,396 
476 
423 
171 
529 

1,353 

801 
552 

1,826 

1,200 
626 


3,682 

280 
146 
134 

2,053 
801 
539 
201 
512 

1,349 
728 
621 

2,333 

1,687 
646 

1,340 


3,462 

303 
147 
156 

1,902 
602 
572 
204 
524 


78.2 

79.8 
79.4 
80.3 

78.9 
79.7 
77.0 
78.8 
79.3 

77.0 
78.3 
74.9 

79.0 

78.8 
79.5 

78.7 
79.4 


79.2 

79.9 
79.2 
80.5 

79.8 
82.7 
76.7 
80.3 
78.7 


9.0 
9.1 


9.3 
8.6 

10.0 
9.1 
9.8 

11.4 
11.3 
11.7 

9.2 


9.1 
9.4 


10.0 

8.7 
9.9 
7.5 

9.2 
7.6 
9.9 
9.0 
10.7 


1,257 

730 
527 

78.2 
79.4 
76.0 

11.3 

10.8 
12.3 

2,205 

79.8 

9.2 

1,525 

680 

80.1 
79.1 

8.8 
10.0 

1,174 
1,031 

80.2 
79.4 

8.6 
9.8 

11.7 

11.2 
11.5 
10.9 

11.8 
11.7 
13.0 
12.1 

10.9 

11.6 
10.4 
13.4 

11.8 

12.1 
10.9 

12.2 
11.2 


10.8 

11.4 
10.9 
12.0 

11.0 
9.7 
13.4 
10.7 
10.6 

10.5 
9.8 
11.7 

11.0 

11.1 
10.9 

11.2 
10.8 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  31,451  brides  in  1913,  the  single 
lumbered  24.610  or  78.2  per  cent;  the  widowed  3,159,  or  10.1  per  cent; 
lid  the  divorced  3,682.  or  11.7  per  cent.  Of  the  31,902  brides  in  1914, 
iltogether  25,261,  or  79.2  per  cent,  were  single ;  3,179,  or  10.0  per  cent, 
vere  widowed;  and  3,462,  or  10.8  per  cent,  were  divorced.  It  may  be 
.dded  that  the  divorcees  surpassed  the  widows  among  brides  much 
aore  in  1915  (523)  and  1914  (283)  than  in  1913  (58)  and  1912  (50). 
ud  that  for  every  year  prior  to  1912  there  was  even  an  excess  of 
ndows  over  divorcees  among  those  remarrying. 
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The  tabular  statemenl    which   follows  gives  a  summary  of  the  pel 
cents  for  the  stale  in  the  decade  just  closed: 


Annual 

average 

1906  to 

1915 

nt  of  brides 

1906 

,            Marital  condition 

191!,- 

1911 

1913      1912      1911      1910 

1909 

1908 

1907 

State   totals    

Single    

100.0     100.0 
80.7      78.2 

100.0 

79.2 
10.0 
10.8 

100.0 

7'J.r, 
10.1 
10.3 

100.0 

9.6 
9.8 

100.0    100.0    100.0 
80.7      80  5      si  fi 

100.0 

81.0 
10.7 
7.7 

100.0 

82.0 
10.0 
7.1 

Widowed 

Divorced  

10.0 
9.3 

10.1 
11.7 

:>.:      10.0 
9.G        9.5 

10.0 
8.4 

In  the  ten  years,  1906  to  1915,  the  annual  average  per  cent  of  grooi 
was  80.7  for  the  single,  10.0  for  widows,  and  9.3  for  divorcees.     Tl 
per  cent  of  spinster  brides,  though  rising  a  little  in  1907,  and  also  in 
1911,  dropped  generally  throughout  the  ten  years  from  81.9  in  190 
to  only  78.2  in  1915.     While  the  per  cent  of  widows  among  bride 
changed  hardly  at  all  through  the  period,  being  10.2  in  1906  and  10. 
in   1915,  yet  the  per  cent  of  divorcees  remarrying  increased  greatl 
from  only  7.9  at  the  beginning  to  as  much  as  11.7  at  the  close  of  th 
decade.     In  fact,  the  per  cent  divorced  among  brides  lias  risen  steadily 
ever  since  1907,  as  follows:  1907,  7.4;  1908,  7.7;  1909.  8.4;  1910,  ! 
1911,  9.6;  1912,  9.8;  1918,  10.3;  1914,  10.8,  and  1915,  11.7. 

In  comparison  with  the  average  per  cents  for  the  whole  decade  1h 
per  cents  for  1915  and  1914  were  relatively  low  for  spinster  bride 
about  the  average  for  widows  remarrying,  and  notably  high  for  di 
vorceas  marrying  again. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  1915  the  widowed  grooms  numbered  only 
2,716  against  3,159  for  the  brides,  and  that  in  1914  the  widowei 
totaled  2,710  and  the  widows  3,179.  That  is,  the  widows  outnumber^ 
the  widowers  by  443,  or  16.3  per  cent,  in  1915  and  by  469,  or  17.3  pe 
cent,  in  1914.  Likewise,  the  divorced  grooms  in  1915  numbered  onl. 
2,864  and  the  brides  3,682,  while  in  1914,  similarly,  the  divorced  men 
remarrying  totaled  2,675  and  the  women  3,462.  In  other  words,  th 
number  of  divorced  women  remarrying  exceeded  that  of  divorced  mei 
by  818,  or  28.6  per  cent  in  1915  and  by  787,  or  29.4  per  cent,  in  1914. 

It  appears  from  Table  3,  ante,  that  in  1915  and  1914  relatively  mor 
brides  were  spinsters  in  the  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  than  in  thos 
to  the  south. 

The  per  cents  single  among  brides   were   nearly  the  same  for  the 
metropolitan  area  as  for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi.     How 
ever,  the  per  cents  of  spinsters  among  brides  for  San  Francisco  alont 
were  about  the  highest  among  geographic  divisions,  while  the  corn 
sponding  per  cents  for  the  suburban  counties  each  year  were  the  lours 
outside  southern  California.     The  per  cents  single  among  brides  were 
much  higher  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  res 
of  southern  California. 

Examination  of  Tables  9  and  10,  post,  shows  that  the  individui 
counties  in  which  at  least  90.0  per  cent  of  the  brides  were  single  wer< 
Glenn  and  Lassen,  in  1915,  and  Alpine,  Amador,  Del  Norte  and  Sutter 
in  1914.     On  fche  oilier  hand,  the  counties  in  which  only  80.0  per  cen 
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or  less  of  the  brides  were  single,  were:  In  1915,  Alameda,  Colusa,  Con- 
tra Costa,  Del  Norte,  Imperial,  Inyo,  Kern,  Los  Angeles,  Madera, 
Marin,  Mono,  Monterey,  Napa,  Orange,  Placer,  Plumas,  Sacramento, 
San  Benito,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin, 
San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Siskiyou,  Solano,  Sonoma, 
Trinity,  Tuolumne  and  Yuba;  and  in  1914,  Alameda,  Butte,  Colusa, 
Contra  Costa,  Fresno,  Glenn,  Inyo,  Kern,  Lake,  Los  Angeles,  Madera, 
Marin,  Mendocino,  Mono,  Napa,  Orange,  Placer,  Plumas,  Sacramento, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San  Joaquin,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou,  Sonoma,  Tehama,  Trinity, 
Tuolumne,  Ventura  and  Yolo. 

Reference  to  Table  3,  ante,  shows  that  the  proportion  of  widows 
among  brides,  as  of  widowers  among  grooms,  is  much  higher  for  south- 
ern California  than  for  northern  or  central  California.  The  per  cents 
for  widows  among  brides  in  1915  and  1914  were  somewhat  less  for  Los 
Angeles  than  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi.  The  per 
(in  Is  were  also  slightly  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural 
Bounties  of  northern  and  central  California.  The  per  cents  widowed 
wire  about  the  lowest  of  all  each  year  for  San  Francisco  but  on  the 
other  hand  were  about  the  highest  outside  southern  California  for 
the  group  of  other  bay  counties.  As  with  widowers,  so  with  widows, 
somewhat  more  remarry  in  the  country  districts  than  in  urban  centers, 
and,  in  the  latter,  many  more  remarry  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the 
metropolis  proper. 

The  individual  counties  (shown  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post)  in  which 
widows  formed  at  least  one-tenth  (10.0  per  cent)  of  all  brides  in 
15>15  were  Colusa,  Fresno,  Inyo,  Kings,  Madera,  Marin,  Monterey, 
Napa,  Nevada,  Placer,  Sacramento,  San  Benito,  San  Joaquin,  Shasta, 
Sierra,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Trinity  and  Yuba,  in  northern  and  central 
California;  and  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego  and 
Ventura,  in  southern  California.  In  1914  the  counties  in  which  10.0 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  brides  were  widows,  were:  North  of  Tehachapi, 
Butte,  Fresno,  Inyo,  Kern,  Lake,  Madera,  Marin,  Mariposa,  Mendocino, 
Napa,  Plumas,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Sierra,  Tehama,  Tuolumne 
and  Yolo ;  and  south  of  Tehachapi,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego  and  Ventura. 

Further  reference  to  Table  3,  ante,  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
divorced  brides,  unlike  that  of  grooms,  is  slightly  less  for  southern 
California  than  for  northern  or  central  California.  The  per  cents 
divorced  wore  less  both  years  for  Los  Angeles  (about  the  minimum 
among  geographic  divisions)  than  for  the  other  counties  south  of 
Tehachapi.  In  northern  and  central  California,  however,  the  per  cents 
divorced  among  brides  were  somewhat  greater  for  the  metropolitan 
area  each  year  than  for  the  outlying  rural  counties.  Within  the 
metropolitan  area,  on  the  contrary,  the  per  cent  of  divorced  brides  (as 
of  grooms)  is  much  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the  other  bay 
counties,  the  suburban  counties  showing  about  the  maximum  per  cents 
among  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914  for  divorcees  among 
brides.  While  there  is  not  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  metro- 
politan area  and  the  rural  districts  in  the  per  cent  divorced,  whether 
anions  grooms  or  brides,  yet  there  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the 
metropolis  proper  and  the  surrounding  suburbs  in  the  proportion  of 
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divorced  persons  among  those  remarrying,  since  both  divorcees  and 
divorced  men  remarry  much  less  in  the  main  city  than  in  the  adjacent 
suburbs. 

The  individual  counties  (given  in  Tables  9  and  10,  post)  in  which 
at  least  10.0  per  cent  of  all  brides  in  1915  were  divorced  were :  Alameda, 
Alpine,  Butte,  Contra  Costa,  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Humboldt,  Inyo, 
Kern,  Lake.  Madera.  Marin,  Mariposa,  Modoc,  Mono.  Monterey,  Napa, 
Placer,  Plumas,  Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz.  Siskiyou,  Solano,  Sonoma. 
Tehama,  Tuolumne,  Yolo  and  Yuba,  in  northern  and  central  California; 
and  Imperial,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego  and 
Santa  Barbara,  in  southern  California.  The  counties  with  10.0  per 
cent  or  more  divorced  brides  in  1914  were:  North  of  Tehachapi.  Ala- 
meda, Butte.  Colusa,  Contra  Costa,  Glenn,  Kern,  Kings,  Lassen,  Marin, 
Mi-ndocino,  Mono,  Monterey,  Napa,  Nevada,  Placer,  Plumas,  Sacra- 
mento, San  Joaquin,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Sis- 
kiyou, Solano,  Sonoma,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Tuolumne,  Yolo  and  Yuba; 
and  south  of  Tehachapi,  Imperial,  Orange  and  San  Diego.  The  per 
cent  of  divorced  brides  was  particularly  hiah  each  year  for  Marin 
(17.3  in  1915  and  19.3  in  1914),  and  for  San  Mateo  (18.2  and  16.6), 
adjacent  to  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  for  Orange  (13.6  and  16.4), 
adjacent  to  Los  Angeles. 

In  general,  the  proportion  widowed  and  divorced,  both  among  grooms 
and  brides,  is  notably  high  for  counties  like  Marin  and  San  Mateo  in 
the  north  and  Orange  in  the  south,  adjacent  to  the  great  cities  of  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Analysis  of  marriage  rates  showed  that 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  couples  belonging  to  these  cities 
to  go  to  the  suburbs  to  be  married.  This  preference  for  a  suburban 
town  rather  than  the  city  proper  as  a  place  of  marriage  is  most  marked 
on  the  part  of  widowed  and  divorced  persons  marrying  again,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  divorced.  The  secretive  divorcee  even  more  than  the 
coy  spinster  seeks  the  privacy  of  a  Gretna  Green  outside  the  home 
county. 

The  Widowed  and  Divorced. — Statistics  for  California  for  several 
years  past  show  that  the  proportion  of  bachelors  among  grooms  and  of 
spinsters  among  brides  is  diminishing  somewhat,  while  in  both  in- 
stances the  proportions  widowed  and  divorced,  especially  the  latter, 
are  growing  notably.  Although  the  great  bulk  of  marriages  in  this 
state  occur  between  single  men  and  single  women,  yet  the  most  strik- 
ing gains  are  shown  by  persons  of  former  matrimonial  experience,  par- 
ticularly those  for  whom  the  previous  marriage  was  ended  by  divorce 
rather  than  death. 

The  following  tabular  statement  summarizes  for  California  certain 
data  available  for  only  the  nine  years.  1907  to  1915,  the  figures  for  last 
year  being  contrasted  with  those  for  the  first  year  covered  by  special 
tabulations  and  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  nine-year  period 
being  presented  also  as  additional   information   in  point. 
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Marital  condition 


State   totals    

Bachelors    with       

Spinsters    

Widows  

Divorcees   

Widowers  or  divorced  men  with 

Bpinsters    

Widows    

Divorcees   

minsters   with—  

Bachelors  

Widowers  

Divorced  men 

Widows  or  divorcees  with— 

Bachelors    

Widowers  

Divorced   men  


Marriages 

1915 

1007 

31,451 

23,005 

25,871 

19,573 

21,993 

17,253 

1,643 

1 ,263 

2,235 

1,057 

5,580 

3,432 

2,617 

1,742 

1,516 

1,019 

1,447 

641 

24,610 

18,995 

21,993 

17,253 

1,150 

1,037 

1,467 

705 

6,841 

4,010 

3,878 

2,320 

1,568 

1,069 

1,395 

021 

100.0 

82.3 

69.9 

5.3 

7.1 

17.7 
8.3 
4.8 
4.6 

78.2 

69.9 

3.6 

4.7 

21.8 

12.4 

5.0 

4.4 


100.0 

85.1 

75.0 

5.5 

4.6 

11.9 
7.6 
4.5 
2.8 

82.6 

75.0 

4.5 

3.1 

17.4 
10.1 
4.6 
2.7 


Annual 

average 

per  cent: 

1(107  to 

1915 


100.0 

83.8 
72.7 
5.3 

5.8 

16.2 

7.9 
4.7 
3.6 


72.7 
4.0 


19.5 
11.1 

4.7 
3.7 


Analysis  of  these  figures  indicates  that  bachelors  find  divorcees  very 
i  attractive   indeed.     The    weddings   between    bachelors    and    divorcees 
totaled  2,235  in  1915,  or  7.1  per  cent  of  all  marriages,  while  unions 
i between  bachelors  and  widows  were  only  1,643,  or  5.3  per  cent  of  all. 
In  1907  (as  well  as  in  1908  and  1909),  there  were  more  marriages  of 
bachelors  with  widows  than  with  divorcees.     Moreover,  the  recent  ten- 
dency for  bachelors  to  marry  divorcees  has  been  increasig  continuously. 
Thus,  the  per  cent  of  total  marriages  which  were  unions  between  bache- 
lors and  divorcees  rose  successively  in  the  whole  nine  years  from  1907  to 
,  1915  as  follows:  4.6,  4.9,  5.2,  5.8,  5.9,  6.1,  6.2,  6.7  and  7.1. 

In  less  degree  than  between  bachelors  and  divorcees,  marriages  also 
occur  between  single  women  and  divorced  men  somewhat  more  than 
between  spinsters  and  widowers.     The  marriages  of  single  women  and 
I  divorced  men  were  1,467,  or  4.7  per  cent  of  all,  in  1915,  as  compared 
(•with  merely  1,150,  or  3.6  per  cent,  for  those  uniting  spinsters  with 
j>  widowers.     Furthermore,  while  there  were  more  marriages  of  bachelors 
/with  divorcees  than  with  widows  for  as  many  as  six  years  beginning 
with  1910,  there  were  more  weddings  of  spinsters  with  divorced  men 
than  with  widowers  only  for  the  four  years  beginning  with  1912.     This 
explanation  based  on  the  extended  tables  from  which  the  above  tabular 
statement  was  compiled,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  annual  average 
per  cents  for  the  whole  nine  years  covered  show  relatively  more  mar- 
riages between  bachelors  and  divorcees   (5.8)   than  between  bachelors 
and  widows  (5.3),  but  in  contrast  witli  the  per  cents  for  1915  also  show 
slightly  more  unions  of  spinsters  with  widowers  (4.0)  than  of  spinsters 
with  divorced  men  (3.8). 

In  contrast  with  the  preference  of  bachelors  and  spinsters  for  the 
divorced  rather  than  for  1lie  widowed,  it  seems  that  where  men  or 
women  who  have  been  married  before  wed  again  with  those  of  like 
prior  experience,  the  mate  chosen  is  more  often  a  widow  or  widower 
bereft  by  death  than  a  person  of  either  sex  left  alone  by  court  decree. 
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In  1915,  the  marriages  of  widowers  or  divorced  men  with  widows 
totaled  1,516,  or  4.8  per  cent  of  the  aggregate,  against  merely  1,447, 
or  4.6  per  cent,  for  such  marriages  with  divorcees.  Similarly,  the 
weddings  of  widows  or  divorcees  with  widowers  were  1,568,  or  5.0 
per  cent,  againsl  only  1,395,  or  4.4  per  cent,  for  such  unions  with 
divorced  men.  The  annual  average  per  cents  for  the  nine  years,  1907 
to  1915,  for  which  the  data  are  available  likewise,  show  that  the  aver- 
age per  eent  for  marriages  of  widowers  or  divorced  men  with  widows 
was  4.7  against  merely  3.6  for  such  marriages  with  divorcees,  and  also 
that  the  average  per  cent  for  marriages  id'  widows  or  divorcees  with 
widowers  was  4.7  againsl  only  3.7  for  such  marriages  with  divorced  men. 

NATIVITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  BRIDES. 

/.'a  <  and  Nativity. — The  table  below  gives  for  California  in  1915  and 
1!M4  a  classification  of  brides  by  race,  nativity  and  marital  condition. 
as  well  as  the  per  cent  distribution  by  marital  condition.  The  table  also 
shows,  for  both  years,  the  racial  distinction  of  the  non-Caucasian  brides. 


TABLE  4.— Brides  Classified  by  Race,   Nativity,  and   Marital  Condition,  with   Per  Cent 
Distribution   by   Marital  Condition,  for  California:  1915  and  1914. 


Race  or  nativity 


1915 

The  State 31,451 

White   30,011 

Born   in   California 10,809 

Born  in  other  states 13,628 

Foreign    born    5,574 

Xon-Caucasian    1,440 

Negro    415 

Indian 67 

Chinese    51 

Japanese  907 

1814 

The  State 31,902 

White 30,445 

Born    in    California 11,073 

Born  in  other  states 13,183 

Foreign  born  6,189 

Non-Caucasian     1,467 

Negro  469 

Indian ..:  64 

Chinese    37 

Japanese 887 


Single        Widowed     Divorced 


Single         Widowed      Divorced 


24,610 

23,341 
9,107 
9,932 
4,302 

1,269 

284 

59 

46 

880 


25,261 

24,023 
9,439 
9,644 
4,940 

1,238 

290 

56 

27 

865 


3,159 

3,051 
589 

1,655 
807 

108 

85 

5 

4 

14 


3,179 

3,043 
631 

1,612 
800 

136 

107 

4 

8 

17 


3,682 

3,619 

1,113 

2,041 

465 

63 

46 

3 

1 

13 


3,462 

3,379 

1,003 

1,927 

449 

83 
72 
4 
2 
5 


78.2 

77.8 
84.3 
72.9 

77.2 

88.1 
68.4 
88.0 
90.2 
97.0 


79.2 

78.9 
85.2 
73.2 
79.8 

85.0 
61.8 
87.5 
73.0 
97.5 


10.1 

10.2 
5.4 

12.1 
14.5 

7.5 
20.5 
7.5 
7.8 
1.6 


10.0 

10.0 
5.7 
12.2 
12.9 

9.3 
22.8 

6.3 
21.6 

1.9 


11.7 

12.0 
10.3 
15.0 
8.3 

l.l 
11.1 

2.0 

1.4 


10.8 

11.1 
9.1 

14.6 
7.3 


15.4 
6.2 
M 
0.6 


Considering  first  the  non-Caucasian  brides,  one  will  observe  that 
among  them  the  per  cents  single  were  88.1  in  1915  and  85.0  in  1914; 
the  widowed,  7.5  and  9.3;  and  the  divorced.  4.4  and  5.7.  For  the  ten 
years.  1906  to  1915,  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  all  non-Caucasian 
brides  together  were  as  follows:  Single.  80.6;  widowed,  12.3;  and 
divorced.  7.1. 
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The  racial  distinction  of  non-Caucasian  brides  is  available  for  only 
the  five  years,  1911  to  1915,  the  annual  average  per  cents  for  this  five- 
year  period  being  shown  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 


Annual  average  per  cent  of  non- 
Caucasian  brides:  11)11  to  l'Jlo 


Single        Widowed    Divorced 


Btate  totals  100.0 

u    100.0 

Indian  100.0 

Chinese  100.0 

Japanese   100.0 


86.4 


65.9 

20.2 

13.9 

84.9 

8.4 

0.7 

85.8 

11.2 

3.0 

97.7 

" 

0.8 

The  per  cents  for  1915  and  1914  in  Table  4,  ante,  are  less  convenient 
for  comparisons  between  the  races  than  the  annual  average  per  cents 
for  1911  to  1915.  The  annual  averages  show  that  the  per  cent  single 
was  97.7  among  Japanese  brides,  85.8  among  the  Chinese,  84.9  among 
Indians,  and  only  65.9  among  Negro  brides.  The  average  per  cent 
widowed  was  20.2  for  Negro  brides,  but  only  11.2  for  Chinese  and  8.4 
for  Indians,  being  merely  1.5  for  Japanese.  Similarly,  the  average  per 
•3ent  divorced  was  13.9  for  Negro  brides,  but  only  6.7  for  Indians  and 
3.0  for  Chinese,  being  merely  0.8  for  Japanese  brides. 

The  per  cents  for  non-Caucasians  differ  greatly  from  the  per  cents 
for  white  brides,  the  proportion  of  single  brides  among  the  non-Cauca- 
sians being  relatively  large  on  account  of  the  preponderance  of  single 
brides  among  the  Japanese,  now  the  most  numerous  non-Caucasian 
jleinent  in  the  population  of  California.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted 
that  over  nine-tenths  of  all  marriages  of  Japanese  in  California  take 
place  at  San  Francisco,  the  per  cent  of  all  Japanese  marriages  in  the 
state  occurring  at  this  port  being  94.7  for  1915  and  93.9  for  1914, 
while  the  annual  average  per  cent  was  94.3  for  1911  to  1915.  It  seems 
:hat  expectant  Japanese  bridegrooms  from  various  points  in  the  interior 
assemble  at  San  Francisco  to  await  the  arrival  of  trans-Pacific  steam- 
uhips  bringing  groups  of  "picture  brides"  direct  from  the  Flowery 
■Cingdom,  since  the  certificates  for  Japanese  weddings  are  filed  in  dozens 
ifter  the  ships  reach  port. 

However,  the  1,440  non-Caucasian  brides  in  1915  and  the  1,457  in 
1.914,  form  only  4.6  of  the  state  total  each  year.  The  Japanese 
>rides  in  1915  and  1914  numbered  907  and  887,  representing  per  cents 
»f  2.9  and  2.8  of  state  aggregates ;  the  Negro  brides  numbered  415  and 
!:69  (or  1.3  and  1.5  per  cent)  ;  the  Indian  brides  67  and  64  (or 
).2  per  cent  each  year)  ;  and  the  Chinese  brides  51  and  37  (or  0.2  and 
).l  per  cent).  On  account  of  the  relatively  small  (though  generally 
ncreasing)  proportion  of  non-Caucasians  among  California  brides,  and 
'.lso  because  of  the  wide  divergence  between  the  non-Caucasian  races  in 
his  state  (with  Japanese  and  Chinese  from  the  Orient  outnumbering 
omewhat  American-born  Negroes  and  Indians),  attention  will  be 
lireeted  in  the  following  discussion  onlv  to  the  facts  for  the  whites. 

Of  the  30,011  white  brides  in  1915  and  the  30,445  in  1914,  shown  in 
^able  4,  ante,  the  single  were  23,341  and  24,023,  respectively,  the 
ridowed  3,051  and  3,043 ;  and  the  divorced  3,619  and  3,379. 
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The  white  brides  born  in  California  numbered  10,80!)  and  11.073 
in  1915  and  L914,  and  among  them  there  were,  respectively,  9,107 
and  9,439  single,  589  and  631  widowed,  and  1,113  and  1,003  divorced. 

The  brides  born  in  other  states  totaled  13,628  and  13,183  in  1!>15 
and  1914,  of  whom  the  single  were,  respectively.  9,932  and  9,644, 
the  widowed  1,655  and  1,612,  and  the  divorced  2,041  and  1,927. 

The  foreign  born  white  brides  were  5,574  in  1915  and  6,189  in 
1!>14,  among  whom  there  were,  respectively,  4.302  and  4,!)4<)  single, 
807  and  800  widowed,  and  465  and  449  divorced. 

Analysis  of  the  per  cents  in  Table  4  for  various  classes  of  white 
brides  is  aided  by  the  presentation  in  the  following  tabular  statement 
of  the  annual  averages  for  the  ten-year  period  jnst  ended: 


Annual  average  per  cent  of  white  brides: 
190C  to  1915 

Total 

Single 

Widowed 

Dlvoraai 

100.0              80.6 

100.0             8G.4 
100.0             75.3 
100.0             80.2 

10.0 

5.8 
12.4 

i ;;.:. 

!U 

7.8 

12.8 

G.3 

The  per  cents  for  spinsters  among  all  white  brides  in  both  1915 
and  1914,  77.8  and  78.9,  respectively,  stand  somewhat  below  the  annual 
average  of  80.6  for  1906  to  1915.     The  per  cents  for  widowed  brides, 

10.2  and  10.0,  are  about  the  same  as  the  average  of  10.0,  while  the  per 
cents  for  the  divorced,  12.0  and  11.1,  rise  far  above  the  average  of  9.4 
for  the  whole  ten  years.  It  may  be  added  that  the  per  cent  divorced 
among  all  white  brides  increased  quite  steadily  throughout  the  decade 
just  ended,  as  follows:  7.8  (1906),  7.4,  7.7,  8.4,  9.6,  9.7,  10.0,  10.5, 
11.1  and  12.0  (1915). 

Among  white  brides  born  in  California,  the  per  cents  single  in 
1915  and  1914,  respectively,  84.3  and  85.2,  fall  considerably  below  the 
average  of  86.4;  the  per  cents  widowed,  5.4  and  5.7,  are  nearly  the  same 
as  the  average  of  5.8;  and  the  per  cents  divorced,  10.3  and  9.1,  stand 
much  above  the  average  of  7.8.  The  per  cent  divorced  among  native 
Californian  brides  rose  successivelv  through  the  ten-year  period  thus: 
6.6  (1906),  6.0,  6.3,  7.0,  7.7,  8.0,  8.3,  8.9,  9.1  and  10.3  (1915). 

Among  white  brides  born  in  other  states  the  per  cents  single  in  the 
last  two  years,  72.9  and  73.2,  drop  considerably  below  the  average  of 

75.3  for  the  ten-year  period;  the  per  cents  widowed,  12.1  and  12.2,  are 
almast  the  same  as  the  average  of  12.4;  and  the  per  cents  divorced, 
15.0  and  14.6,  rise  much  higher  than  the  average  of  12.3.  Among 
brides  born  in  other  states  the  per  cents  for  divorcees  were  successively 
10.4,  10.0,  10.4,  11.1,  12.8,  12.8  again,  13.1,  13.4,  14.6  and  15.0  in 
1906  to  1915,  increasing  generally  through  the  whole  ten  years. 

Among  foreign  bora  while  brides,  the  per  cents  for  spinsters  in 
1915  and  1914,  77.2  and  79.8,  are  somewhat  below  the  average  of  80.2 
for  1906  to  1915;  the  per  cents  for  widows,  14.5  and  12.9,  are  one  above 
and  one  below  the  average  of  13.5;  and  the  per  cents  for  divorcees,  8.3 
and  7.3.  stand  somewhat  above  the  average  of  6.3.  The  per  eenls 
divorced  among  foreign  born  brides  weir  snecessively  5.1,  4.8,  5.3,  6.0, 
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1.6,  6.3,  6.4,  7.1,  7.3  and  8.3,  in  1906  to  1915,  having  fluctuated  during 
he  decade  while  increasing  in  the  five  years  last  past.  Moreover,  the 
ier  cent  of  divorcees  among  foreign  born  white  brides,  6.3,  as  an  aver- 
ge  for  the  whole  ten-year  period  just  ended,  is  much  less  than  among 
irides  born  in  California,  7.8,  and  very  much  less  indeed  than  among 
-i-iiles  born  in  other  states,  12.3. 

Status  of  White  Brides. — Table  5  below,  shows,  by  numbers  and  per 
cuts,  the  civil  status  or  marital  condition  of  the  white  brides  at  the 
lime  of  marriage — whether  single,  widowed,  or  divorced — for  the  sev- 
ral  geographic  divisions  of  the  state  in  both  1915  and  1914. 


TABLE    5. — White    Brides    Classified    by    Marital    Condition,    with    Per   Cents,    for 
Geographic   Divisions:   1915  and   1914. 


Geographic  division 


White  brides 


Single        Widowed     Divorced 


Single        Widowed     Divorced 


1915 

Tlic  State  ... 


'orthern    California 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties   . 


icntral   California   

•sSan  Francisco  

■her   bay   counties.. 

Ooa<t  counties   

Interior  counties   


outhern  California 

Los  Angeles  

Other  counties 


orthern   and   Central   Cali- 
fornia   - 


Coast  counti  s   .. 
Interior  counties 


Metropolitan    area 
Rural  counties 


1914 
The  State  ... 


orthern  California 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior  counties  _ 


entral  California   ... 

San  Francisco  

Other   bay   countics. 

Coast  counties   

Interior  counties   ... 


MJthrrn   California 

Los  Angeles  

Other   counties    ... 


orthern   and   Central   Cali- 
'     fornia  


'    counties   .. 
Interior  counties 


Metropolitan   area 
Sural    counties    ... 


30,011  23,341 


2,444 
1,237 
1,207 

16,234 
5,889 
4,076 
1,654 
4,615 

11,333 
6,777 
4,556 


12,856 
5,822 


9,965 
8,713 


30,445 

2,588 
1,330 
1,258 

16,242 
5,332 
4,168 
1,888 
4,854 

11,615 
7,211 
4,404 


18,830 

12,718 
6,112 

9,500 
9,330 


1,945 
975 
970 

12,652 
4,534 
3,146 
1,307 
3,665 

8,744 
5,332 
3,412 


18,678         14,597 


9,962 
4,635 


7,680 
6,917 


24,023 

2.C63 
1,053 
1,010 

12,845 
4,282 
3,207 
1,518 
3,838 

9,115 
5,762 
3,353 


14,908 


10.C60 
4,848 


7,489 

7,ll!> 


3,051 

221 
116 
105 

1,554 
566 
396 
148 
444 

1,276 
741 
535 


1,775 


1,226 
549 


962 
813 


3,043 

224 

131 

93 

1,534 
457 
404 
169 
504 

1,285 
753 
532 


1,758 


1,161 
597 


861 
807 


3,619 

278 
146 
132 

2,028 
789 
534 
199 
506 

1,313 

704 


2.3C6 
1,668 


1,323 
983 


3,379 

301 
146 
155 

1,863 
593 
557 
201 
512 

1,215 
696 
519 


2,164 


1,497 
667 


1,150 
1,014 


77.8 


79.6 


80.4 


10.2 


9.(1 
9.4 


12.0 

11.4 
11.8 
10.9 


77.9 

9.6 

12.5 

77.0 

9.6 

13.4 

77.2 

9.7 

13.1 

79.0 

9.0 

12.0 

79.4 

9.6 

11.0 

77.2 

11.2 

11.6 

78.7 

10.9 

10.J 

74.9 

11.7 

13.4 

78.2 

9.5 

12.3 

77.5 

9.5 

13.0 

79.6 

9.4 

11.0 

77.1 

9.6 

13.3 

79.4 

9.3 

11.3 

78.9 

10.0 

11.1 

79.7 

8.7 

11.6 

79.2 

9.8 

11.0 

80.3 

7.4 

12.3 

79.1 

9.4 

11.5 

80.3 

8.6 

11.1 

76.9 

9.7 

13.4 

80.4 

9.0 

10.6 

79.1 

10.4 

10.5 

78.4 

11.1 

10.5 

79.9 

10.4 

9.7 

76.1 

12.1 

11.8 

79.2 

9.3 

11.5 

79.1 

9.1 

11.8 

79.3 

9.8 

10.9 

78.8 

9.1 

12.1 

79.5 

9.6 

L0.9 
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This  table  shows  thai  the  per  cent  of  spinsters  among  white  bridte 
was  somewhat  higher  in  both  1915  and  1914  for  the  counties  north  of 
Tehachapi  than  for  those  to  the  south.  The  per  cents  single 
slightly  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north 
of  Tehachapi,  but  were  greater  in  general  for  the  metropolis  proper 
than  for  the  suburban  counties.  The  per  cent  of  spinsters  among 
brides  was  much  greater  each  year  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  rest 
of  southern  California. 

The  proportion  of  widows  among  brides  is  considerably  higher  for 
southern  California  than  for  northern  or  central  California.  The 
per  cents  widowed  were  about  the  same  for  the  metropolitan  ar< 
for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  but  within  the  metropolitan 
area  were  less  for  San  Francisco  alone  than  for  the  group  of  other  bay 
counties.  The  per  cent  of  widows  was  also  much  less  in  both  1915  and 
1914  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi. 
Of  white  widows  it  may  therefore  be  said,  in  general,  as  of  widowers 
and  widows  of  all  races  taken  together,  that  more  remarry  in  rural 
districts  than  in  urban  centers,  but  that  in  the  metropolitan  ana  more 
remarry  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  main  city. 

The  proportion  of  divorcees  among  white  brides,  unlike  that  of 
widows,  is  somewhat  less  for  the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  than  for 
those  to  the  north.  The  per  cents  divorced  in  1915  and  1914  were 
much  greater  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties 
north  of  Tehachapi.  Within  the  metropolitan  area,  however,  the  pro- 
portion of  divorcees  is  generally  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the 
other  bay  counties.  The  per  cents  divorced  are  also  much  less  for 
Los  Angeles  than  for  the  rest  of  southern  California.  Divorcees,  unlike 
widows,  remarry  more  in  the  metropolitan  area  than  in  the  rural 
counties,  while  both  divorcees  and  widows,  like  divorced  men  and 
widowers,  remarry  more  in  the  suburbs  of  a  great  city  than  within  tin 
metropolis  itself. 

Status  of  Whitt  Brides  {by  Nativity) . — The  following  table  shows 
for  the  several  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914,  the  civil  status 
or  marital  condition — as  single,  widowed,  or  divorced — of  the  whitt 
brides  classified  by  nativity — as  born  in  California,  born  in  other  sta 
or  foreign  born.  For  convenience  in  presentation,  the  absolute  num- 
bers are  omitted  and  only  the  per  cent  distributions  are  given  here 
The  absolute  numbers  may  be  found,  however,  in  Tables  11  and  12.  , 
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TABLE   6. — Per  Cent   Distribution,    by    Marital   Condition,   of   White    Brides   Classified 
by   Nativity,   for  Geographic    Divisions:    1915   and    1914. 


Geographic  division 


White  brides 


Per  cent  single  among 
those — 


Per  cent  widowed  among 
those — 


Per  cent  divorced  among 
those — 


Horn  in 
Cali- 
fornia 


Bom  in 
other 

states 


Foreign    Horn  in 

bom        ,t-aUI 
fornia 


RX^^~BcrnBo^    Foreign 
states   '  fornia 


other 
states 


1915 


The  State 


•  North  rn    California 

Coast  counties 

Interior  counties  .. 


Central  California  ... 

San  Francisco . 

Other  bay  counties. 

Coast   counties    

Interior  counties  ... 


84.3 

85.5 

85.4 

83.6 
82.5 
83.5 
85.8 
84.3 


72.9 

71.0 
66.7 
74.3 

70.2 
66.1 
68.9 
68.9 
75.5 


77.2 

72.6 
::;.! 
71.2 

78.3 
80.9 
76.0 
76.9 
75.8 


5.4 

5.6 
5.0 
6.3 

5.5 
5.4 
5.8 
3.8 
5.9 


12.1 

12.6 
14.7 
11.0 

12.8 
14.1 
12.4 
14.9 
11.2 


14.5 

16.4 
16.9 
15.3 

13.1 
10.9 
14.5 
14.1 
16.0 


10.3 

8.9 
9.5 

8.3 

10.9 
12.1 
10.7 
10.4 


15.0 

16.4 

18.6 
14.7 

17.0 
19.8 
18.7 
16.2 
13.3 


8.3 

11.0 
9.7 

13.5 

8.6 
8.2 
9.5 
9.0 
8.2 


'  South' rn  California 

Los  Angeles  

Other  counties   


Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia  


Coast    counties    

Interior  counties  


85.5  75.1  75.8 
86.8  77.5  75.4 
84.1  71.4  76.4 


83.9 


84.6 


70.3 


67.5 
75.3 


77.9 


78.7 
75.3 


5.3 
4.8 
5.9 


5.5 


5.3 
6.0 


11.6 
10.8 

12.9 


12.8 


13.7 
11.1 


16.7 
17.4 
15.5 


13.3 


12.6 
15.9 


9.2 
8.4 
10.0 


10.6 


11.1 
9.4 


13.3 
11.7 
15.7 


16.9 


18.S 
13.6 


7.5 
7.2 
8.1 


8.8 


8.7 
8.8 


Metropolitan   area 
Rural    counties    ... 


82.9 
85.0 


67.3 
73.3 


79.3 
75.3 


1914 


The  State 


Northern  California 
Coast  countus  ._. 
Interior  counties   . 


Central    California    

San  Francisco 

Other    bay    counties.. 

Coast  countiis 

Interior    counties    


85.2 

73.2 

79.8 

84.2 

71.7 

79.4 

83.8 

68.3 

80.7 

Southern   California   

Los  Angeles  

1    Other   counties    

Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia     


Coast  counties  .. 
Interior  counties 


Metropolitan   area 
Rural    counties    ... 


84.8 

84.6 
85.5 
82.2 
87.6 
84.4 

88.2 
88.9 
87.4 


84.5 


84.5 
84.5 


83.9 
85.1 


74.3 

70.4 
68.3 
68.6 
70.5 
73.0 

75.2 
76.9 
72.1 


70.5 


68.7 
73.3 


68.4 
72.3 


76.7 

79.9 
82. 7 
77.4 
75.6 
78.9 

79.7 
81.7 

75.7 


79.9 


80.3 
78.7 


80.9 
78.3 


5.6 
5.4 


5.7 

6.1 
7.1 
5.0 

5.9 
5.8 
6.0 
4.5 
6.6 

4.7 
4.9 
4.4 


6.0 


5.8 
6.2 


5.9 
6.0 


13.4 
12.1 


12.1 
15.7 


12.2 

12.9 

10.8 

14.1 

13.3 

13.4 

8.9 

15.5 

12.7 

12.0 

12.5 

9.3 

13.2 
12.6 
12.7 

12.0 
11.1 
13.G 


12.5 


12.8 
11.9 


12.8 
12.2 


13.0 
15.6 
14.8 

14.5 
13.5 
16.4 


12.2 


11.3 
14.8 


10.5 
14.8 


11.5 


9.1 

9.7 
9.1 
10.2 

9.5 
8.7 
11.8 
7.9 
9.0 

7.1 
6.2 

8.2 


9.6 


9.7 
9.3 


10.2 


19.3 
14.6 


14.6 

17.5 
18.4 
16.8 

16.9 

19.2 
18.2 
16.9 
14.3 

12.8 
12.0 
14.0 


17.0 


18.5 
14.8 


18.8 
15.5 


8.6 
9.0 


7.3 

6.5 
5.9 
7.8 

8.1 
8.0 


6.3 

5.8 
4.8 

7.9 


7.9 


8.4 
6.5 


8.6 


26—26023 
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Table  6  shows  thai  the  per  cents  single  were  no  less  than  84.3  in  1911 
and  85.2  in  l!H4.  among  white  brides  born  in  California,  as  compared 
with  77.2  and  79.8  among  foreign  born  white  brides  and  only  7*2.9  and 
T'I.l!  among  those  born  in  other  states,  the  average  per  cents  tor  1906  to 
1915  being  86.4  for  California  born  brides.  80.2  for  the  foreign,  and 
merely  75.3  for  brides  born  in  other  states.  For  every  geographic 
division  in  both  1915  and  1914.  without  exception,  the  per  cent  single 
is  highesl  of  all  among  brides  born  in  California.  As  a  rule.  too.  the 
per  cenl  single  is  next  highesl  among  foreign  born  brides  and  lowest  of 
all  among  those  born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  than  here,  slight 
exceptions  appearing  for  only  two  minor  geographic  divisions  in  1915 
alone. 

In  both  1915  and  1914  the  per  cent  was  much  higher  for  each  class 
of  brides  in  Los  Angeles  (excepl  only  the  foreign  born  in  1915  alone) 
than  for  those  in  the  other  counties  of  southern  California.  However, 
for  the  metropolitan  area,  as  compared  with  the  rural  counties  north 
of  Tehachapi,  the  per  cent  single  was  higher  each  year  for  the  former 
than  for  the  latter  only  in  the  ease  of  foreign  born  brides. 

The  per  cents  widowed  were  no  less  than  14..")  and  12.9  among  foreign 
born  brides  and  12.1  and  12.2  among  those  born  in  other  states  against 
merely  5.4  and  5.7  among  white  brides  born  in  California,  the  average 
per  cents  for  the  ten  years  lasl  past  being  13.5  for  the  foreign  born 
and  1*_\4  for  other  Americans,  but  merely  5.8  for  native  Californians. 
In  general,  the  per  cent  widowed  in  1915  and  1914  was  highest  of  all 
among  foreign  born  white  brides,  slighl  exceptions  appearing  for  only 
San  Francisco  and  one  other  minor  geographic  division  in  either  year. 
Without  exception,  the  per  cent  widowed  is  decidedly  lowest  among 
white  brides  born  in  the  Golden  State. 

In  general,  though  with  some  slight  exceptions,  the  per  cent  widowed 
was  Less  among  each  class  by  nativity  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the 
resl  of  southern  California;  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the 
rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi:  and  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the 
other  bay  counties.  No  marked  exceptions  appeal-  in  either  1!»15  or 
l'il4  to  the  genera]  rule  that  in  each  elemenl  of  the  population  more 
widows  remarry  in  rural  districts  than  in  urban  centers,  and  in  the 
Latter  more  remarry  in  the  suburbs  than  in  the  main  city. 

The  per  cents  divorced  were  as  ureal  as  15.0  and  14. fi  in  1915  and 
1914.  among  white  brides  born  in  other  states,  but  only  1<».3  and  9.1 
among  those  born  in  California,  and  merely  8.3  and  7.:!  among  the 
foreign  born,  the  average  per  cents  for  1906"  to  191.~>  being  12.3  for  other 
Americans,  but  merely  7.8  for  Californians  and  6.3  for  the  foreign 
born.  Everywhere  in  California  in  both  1915  ami  l!)14.  generally 
speaking,  the  per  cent  divorced  was  greatesl  amonu  brides  born  in  other 
states,  next  among  those  born  in  this  state,  and  lowest  of  all  among 
the  foreign  born.  Slighl  exceptions  to  the  rule,  due  to  unusually  high 
per  cents  divorced  among  foreign  born  bride-,,  appear  for  the  coast  and 
interior  counties  of  northern  California  in  1915  as  well  as  for  the  ci 
counties  of  central  California  in  1!»14. 

The  per  cent  divorced  was  much  less  in  both  1915  and  1914  among 
all  classes  of  brides  in  Los  Angeles  than  in  the  oilier  counties  of  southern 
California,  without  any  exception  whatever,  and  was  likewise  gen- 
erally less  for  each  .lenient   except   other  Americans  iii  San   Franc 
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Ian  in  the  adjoining  bay  counties.  However,  the  per  cents  divorced 
greater  each  year  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural 
utilities  nortli  of  Tehaehapi  for'  each  class  of  brides  with  only  a  slight 
seeption  for  the  foreign  born  in  1915  alone.  The  rale  that  widows 
marry  more  in  rural  districts  than  in  urban  centers  holds  s 
enerally  speaking,  for  each  class  of  white  brides,  whether  born  in 
alifornia.  in  other  states,  or  in  foreign  countries.  Similarly,  the  rule 
lat  divorcees,  unlike  widows,  remarry  more  in  the  metropolitan  area 
lan  in  the  rural  counties  holds  true  quite  generally  for  each  of  the 
iree  elements  of  the  population.  Divorcees  and  widows  are  alike. 
OWever,  in  that  for  substantially  each  element  of  the  population — 
'alit'ornian.  other  American,  or  foreign — somewhat  more  remarry  in 
burban   territory   than   within   the   metropolis   proper. 

Nativity  of  SYJiitt  Brides. — The  following  table  shows,  by  numbers 
nd  per  cents,  the  nativity  of  white  brides — as  born  in  California,  born 
1  other  states,  or  foreign  born — for  the  several  geographic  divisions 
i  1915  and  1914.  Corresponding  figures,  with  others,  may  be  found 
)r  individual   counties,  arranged  alphabetically,   in  Table   15,  post. 
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TABLE  7. — White    Brides    Classified    by    Nativity,    with    Per    Cents,    for    GeoaraDhi 

Divisions:   1915  and    1914. 


Geographic  division 


White  brides 


Bom  in 

f  all- 
fomia 


Born  In 
other 
states 


1015. 


The   State 


Northern  California 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior    counties 


Central    California    .. 

San    Francisco    

Other   bay   counties. 

Coast  counties   

Interior   counties   ... 


Southern    California 

Los    Angeles    

Other   counties    ... 


Xorthcrn   and   Central  California. 

Ooast   counties  

Interior    counties    


Metropolitan    area 
Rural    counties    ... 


1914. 


30,011 

2,114 
1,237 
1,207 

16,234 
5,889 
4,076 
1,651 
4,615 

11,333 

4,556 

18,678 
12,8.-)6 
5,822 

9,965 
8,713 


Central    California    . 

San    Francisco    

Other    bay    counties 

Coast   counties    

Interior    counties    . 

Southern    California 

Los    Angeles    

Other    counties    ... 


Northern   and   Central   California- 
Coast  counties   

Interior   counties   


10,809 
i,m 

724 
687 

7,277 
2,443 
1,935 
867 
2,032 

2,121 
1,119 
1,002 

8,688 
5,969 
2,719 

4,378 
4,310 


The   State   30,445       11,073 


Northern  California 
Coast  counties  ... 
Interior    counties 


13,628 

716 

306 
409 

5,533 
1,818 
1,350 
531 
1,834 

7,380 
4,483 

2,897 

6,248 
1,005 

2,243 

3,168 
3,080 


Foreign     V£™.la 
born  ,raI'- 

fomia 


Born  In 
other 
states 


5,574 

318 
207 
111 

3,424 

1,628 

791 

256 

749 

1,832 

1,17.-, 

657 

3,742 

2,882 


2,419 
1,323 


13,183  0,189 


36.0 

57.7 
58.5 
56.9 

44.8 
41.5 
47.5 
52.4 
44.0 

18.7 
16.5 
22.0 

46.5 
46.4 
46.7 

43.9 
49.5 


36.4 


45.4 

8ftJ 

24.8 
33.9 

34.1 
30.9 
33.1 
32.1 
39.8 

65.1 
06.2 
63.6 

33.5 

31.2 
38.5 

31.8 
35.3 


43.3 


Metropolitan    area 
Rural    count  lea    _•„ 


2,588 
1,330 
1,258 

1,440 

74.-, 
095 

794 
347 
447 

354 

238 
116 

55.6 
56.0 
55.3 

30.7 
20.1 
35.5 

U 

r 

1^,212 
5,332 
4,168 
1,888 

7,430 
2,314 
2,010 

2,121 

5,01o 
1,324 
1,288 
538 
1,865 

3,797 

1,694 

870 

365 

868 

45.7 
43.4 
48.2 
52.2 
43.7 

30.9 
24.8 
30.9 
28.5 
38.4 

23 
31 

II 

17 

11,615 
7,211 

4,404 

2,203 

1,251 

952 

7,374 
4,618 
2,756 

2,038 

1,342 

696 

19.0 
17.4 
21.6 

63.5 
64.0 
62.6 

17 
18 

18,830 
12,718 
6,112 

8,870 
6,054 
2,816 

5,809 
3,497 
2,312 

4,151 

3,167 

984 

47.1 
47.6 
46.1 

30.9 
27.5 
37.8 

22 
24 
16 

9,500 
9,330 

4,. '',21 
4,546 

2,811 

3,197 

2,564 
1,587 

45.5 
48.7 

27.5 
34.3 

27 
17 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  of  30.011  white  brides  in  1915  an 
30,445  in  1914,  those  born  in  California  were  10.809  and  11.073;  thos 
born  in  other  states  wore  13.628  and  13.183:  and  the  foroign  bor 
were  5,574  and  6.189.  The  per  cents  born  in  California  were.  respe< 
tively,  36.0  and  36.4 :  in  other  states.  45.4  and  V-\:\:  and  abroad,  18. 
and  20.3.  It  may  be  added  that  for  1906  to  1915  the  animal  avorag 
per  cents  were  as  follows:  California,  38.8;  other  states,  41.7:  an 
foreign.  19.5.  It  may  bo  noted,  also,  thai  native  daughters  outmm 
bered  brides  born  in  other  states  in  1906  In  1909,  but  that  for  tli 
six  years.  1010  to  1915,  oilier  American  brides  have  surpassed  nativ 
<  ';dil'ornians. 

The  proportion  of  native  daughters  among  the  brides  is  very  hig 
indeed  for  northern,  as  well  as  central,  California,  but  very  low  indee 
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:or  southern  California  with  less  Mian  one-fifth  of  the  brides  born 
11  this  state.  The  per  eents  bom  in  California  were  even  less  for  Los 
uigeles  than  for  the  other  counties  of  southern  California.  North  of 
tehachapi,  likewise,  the  per  cents  were  less  for  the  metropolitan  area 
han  for  the  rural  counties,  and  also  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for 
he  other  bay  counties. 

The  proportion  of  brides  born  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  than 
California  is  very  high  indeed  (about  two-thirds),  for  the  counties 
outh  of  Tehachapi,  but  is  quite  low  for  both  northern  and  central 
California.  The  per  cents  for  brides  born  in  other  states  were  some- 
what greater  in  1915  and  1914  for  Los  Angeles  than  for  the  other 
ounties  south  of  Tehachapi.  The  per  cents  born  in  other  states  were 
auch  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural  counties  north 
f  Tehachapi  and  were  likewise  less  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the 
roup  of  suburban  counties. 

The  proportion  of  foreign  born  brides  is  notably  high  only  for  cen- 
ral  California,  especially  in  San  Francisco  and  its  suburbs.  The  per 
ents  foreign  born  in  1915  and  1914  were  as  great  as  27.6  and  31.8 
tor  San  Francisco,  as  compared  with  19.4  and  20.9  for  the  other  coun- 
ies  on  the  bay.  Similarly,  the  per  cents  for  foreign  born  brides 
vere  greater  for  Los  Angeles  each  year  than  for  the  other  counties 
outh  of  Tehachapi. 

'.  Inspection  of  Table  15,  post,  shows  that  one-half  or  more  of  the  white 
irides  in  both  1915  and  1914  were  native  daughters,  the  per  cent 
ieing  far  above  50.0  in  most  cases,  in  the  following  thirty  counties : 
Upine,  Amador,  Calaveras,  Colusa,  El  Dorado,  Glenn,  Humboldt, 
jake,  Lassen,  Marin,  Mariposa,  Mendocino,  Modoc,  Mono,  Monterey, 
■Japa,  Nevada,  Plumas,  San  Benito,  San  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
lhasta,  Sierra,  Solano,  Sonoma,  Sutter,  Trinity,  Tuolumne,  Yolo  and 
Tuba.  The  per  cent  was  also  over  50.0  for  Santa  Cruz  and  Tehama 
q  1915  alone,  as  well  as  for  Placer,  Sacramento  and  San  Mateo  in  1914 
nly. 

In  contrast  with  the  long  list  of  counties,  all  north  of  Tehachapi, 
with  half  the  brides  born  in  California,  the  counties  with  at  least  this 
«roportion  of  white  brides  born  in  other  states  include  only  Imperial, 
vern,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego  and 
Tulare,  in  both  1915  and  1914,  all  of  these  few  counties  being  in  or 
near  southern  California. 

Moreover,  at  least  one-fourth  (25.0  per  cent)  of  the  white  brides 
were  foreign  born  only  in  Amador,  besides  San  Francisco,  for  both 
915  and  1914,  though  at  least  25.0  per  cent  of  the  brides  were  born 
broad  also  in  Alpine  and  Kings  for  1915  alone,  and  in  Humboldt  and 
lono  for  1914  alone.  The  per  cents  for  Alpine  and  Mono  are  negli- 
ible,  however,  on  account  of  the  small  numbers  involved,  the  pro- 
•ortion  of  brides  born  abroad  being  really  highest  each  year  for  San 
Francisco. 

Nativity  of  White  Brides  (by  Status). — Table  8,  below,  shows  for 
he  several  geographic  divisions  in  1915  and  1914,  the  nativity  (as 
•orn  in  California,  born  in  other  states,  or  foreign  born)  of  white 
'rides  classified  by  civil  status  or  marital  condition — as  single,  widowed 
r  divorced.  For  convenience  in  presentation,  only  the  per  cent  distri- 
'Utions  are  given  here,  though  the  absolute  numbers  appear  in  Tables 
3  and  14,  post. 
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TABLE  8. — Per  Cent   Distribution,   by   Nativity,  of  White   Brides,  Classified   by   Mar 
tal    Condition,   for  Geographic    Divisions:   1915   and    1914. 


iphlc  <  1  i  \  islon 


Wliiti  hridt-s 


•  born  in  Cali- 
fornia among  the — 


Single 


L915. 
'I'lic  Btate  30.(i 


Northern    California 
Coasl    counties    - 

Interior    counties    . 


Central    California    ._ 

s;m    Francisco   

Other   bay   counties. 
Coasl   counties  

Interior  counties   — 


Southern   California   __. 

Los    Angeles    

Other    counties    


Northern    and    Central    California. 

Coasl   counties  

Interior    counties    


Metropolitan    area 
Rural    counties    ___ 


The   State   

Northern    California 

(  oast    counties    

Interior  counties   _. 


Central    California    

San     Francisco    

Other    hay    counties 

Coasl    counties    

Interior    counties    

Southern    California 

I  OS     Angeles     

oilier    counties    

Northern    and    Central    California 

<  OSSl    counties    

Interior     c ities     

Metropolitan    area    

Rural    counties    


62.0 
63.5 

60.5 

18.1 
44.4 
51.3 
56.9 

Ki.7 

■n>.: 

18.2 

24.7 

Ci.il 
50.1 
49.6 

47. 3 
53.0 


58.8 
59.3 

c8.3 

40.2 
51.5 

16.7 

21.3 
19.3 

24.8 

."hi.:; 
50.8 
19.1 

18.4 
52.1 


Wl.l- 

owed 


Hi 


Pel  eenl  born  In  other 

states  among  the — 


Single 


19.8 

30.8 

35.8 

45.3 

31.0 

17.:; 

40.9 

43.2 

25.6 

30.1 

23.3 

37.5 

28.5 

38.8 

22.3 

45.2 

20.8 

8.8 

14.8 

7.:; 

13.4 

II. 0 

16.4 

26.8 

30.0 

25.6 

89.7 

2').:. 

40.3 

•'",  5 

38.0 

2o.7 

30.3 
40.5 
37.6 

28.7 
29.5 
29.9 
26.0 

8.1 

7.0 

80.0 
80.4 

20.3 

29.7 

30.3 


29.7 

46.2 
46.6 
45.8 

38.0 
::i.l 
42.7 
38.8 
87.1 

12.8 
1 1 .2 
15.0 

39.1 
39.1 
39.1 

38.3 

40.1 


42.0 

26.1 
20.9 
31.3 

30.7 
26.5 

20.G 
28.0 
37.8 

63.4 
65.2 
60.6 

30.1 

27.1 
36.4 

27.7 
32.6 


40.1 

27.1! 

22.5 

32.9 

27.. "i 
21.1 
27.5 
25.0 
35.5 

60.9 
61.7 


27.;. 
28.9 
34.9 

23.0 
31.1 


Wl.l- 

owed 


.".4.2 

40.7 
38.8 
42.0 

45.6 
47i.  4 
42.4 
53.4 
46.2 

(',7.1 
65.0 
69.9 

4.-..U 
44.8 
45.:. 

44.2 
46.0 


53.0 

38.4 
35.1 
43.0 

41.6 
36.1 
42.1 
40.3 

69.0 
67.9 
70.7 

41.3 
38.7 
46.2 

38.9 
43.5 


M- 
rorce  l 


ivi  .rut  Foreign  n> 
among 


Single 


Wld- 

owed 


56.4 

18.4 

42.1 

UJJ 

28.5 

30.0 

15.6 

15.4 

8.2 

10.2 

16.5 

21.2 

28.8 

45.5 

20.1 

31.3 

17.2 

19.1 

20.1 

13.2 

15.1 

24.3 

15.5 

27." 

74.8 

15.9 

24.1 

71.7 

16.6 

27.7 

71.0 

11.7 

10.1 

15.9 

20.0 

45.2 

22.  8 

20.(1 

47.8 

14.0 

25.ii 

li. .2 

25.0 

14.4 

25.0 

57.ii 

20.6 

26.3  | 

40.2 

13.6 

22.:: 

43.8 

18.2 

21.4 

48.4 

».i* 

10.4 

15.5 

23.0 

29.7 

13.0 

34.4 

42.2 

21.0 

15.8 

18.2 

33.7 

52.2 

17.8 

25.4 

77. t 

17.8 

79.6 

10.11 

21.ii 

74.4 

15.7 

21.1 

22.2 

2-.  7 

l::.l 

25.3 

30.8 

51.8 

16.0 

21.5 

42.0 

27.7 

31.4 

40.li 

16.8 

20.2 
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Analysis  of  the  per  cents  for  the  state  in  Table  8,  as  well  as  for 
Table  7.  preceding  it,  is  facilitated  by  the  annual  averages  for  1906  to 
1915,  presented  in  the  following  tabular  statement: 


Marital  mmUMnn 


Annual  averagi    pel  cenl  ol  white  Inkles: 
1906  to  i"  i 


Born  In 

California 


Born  in 

other 

states 


Foreign 
born 


State   totals 
■ngle    

Widowed    

Phoned    


100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


38.8 

II.  il 
22.3 
32.3 


41.7 

38.9 

51  .5 
54.8 


19.5 


19.5 
26.2 

18.1 


It  appears  from  Table  8  that  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  the  per 
cents  born  in  California  among  spinster  brides  were  39.0  and  39.3. 
against  the  average  of  41.6  shown  in  the  tabular  statement;  among  the 
divorced  were  30.8  and  29.7  against  the  average  of  32.1;  and  among  the 
widowed  were  only  19.3  and  20.7  against  the  average  of  22.3.  Through- 
out California  both  years  the  native  daughters  formed  a  very  large 
pari  of  the  single  brides  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  divorced,  but 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  widowed  brides. 

The  per  cents  born  in  the  Golden  State  among  the  single,  widowed, 
and  divorced  brides  were  very  much  less  for  southern  California  each 
year  than  for  northern  or  central  California.  Generally  speaking,  the 
per  cents  born  in  California  were  also  less  for  Los  Angeles  in  all  cases 
than  for  the  other  counties  south  of  Tehachapi,  the  only  exception  being 
for  widowed  brides  in  1914.  Without  exception,  the  per  cents  born  in 
this  state  were  likewise  less  for  the  metropolitan  area  than  for  the  rural 
counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  Likewise,  without  any  exception  what- 
ever, the  rule  is  also  that  within  the  metropolitan  area  the  proportion 
of  native  daughters  among  each  class  of  brides  is  less  for  the  metropolis 
proper  than  for  the  surrounding  suburbs. 

In  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  the  per  cents  born  in  other  states  than 
California  among  divorcees  remarrying  were  56.4  and  57.0  against  the 
average  for  1906  to  1915  of  54.8;  among  widows  were  54.2  and  53.0 
aeainsl  the  average  of  51.5;  and  among  spinster  brides  were  42. 6  and 
40.1  against  the  average  of  38.9.  Except  for  one  minor  geographic 
division  in  1915  alone,  a  larger  proportion  each  year  of  the  divorcees 
than  of  the  widows  remarrying  were  born  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  than  California.  In  Los  Angeles  the  per  cents  born  in  other 
states  were  no  less  than  74.7  and  7!>.0  among  the  divorced  brides  in 
1915  and  1914  and  65.0  and  67.9  among  the  widowed;  for  the  other 
counties  south  of  Tehachapi  the  per  cents  for  divorcees  were  as  great 
as  74.9  and  74.4,  and  for  widows  were  (if).!)  and  70.7. 

The  per  cents  born  in  other  states  among  single,  widowed,  and 
divorced  brides  were  much  greater  each  year  for  southern  California 
than  for  northern  or  central  California.  North  of  Tehachapi  the  per 
cents  horn  in  other  slates  were  less  among  brides  of  each  class  in  the 
metropolitan  area  than  in  the  rural  counties,  except  only  as  to  the 
divorced  in  1915  alone.  The  per  cents  were  also  less  for  San  Francisco 
than  for  the  other  bay  counties  in  all  cases  except  the  widowed  in  1915, 
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and  the  divorced  in  11)14.  The  per  cents  born  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  were  greater,  generally  speaking,  for  Dos  Angeles  than  for  the 
rest  of  southern  California. 

The  per  cents  foreign  born  in  1915  and  1914,  respectively,  among  the 
widowed  were  26.5  and  26.3  ;is  compared  with  the  average  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  26.2;  among  the  single  were  18.4  and  20.6  as  compare 
with  the  average  of  19.5;  and  among  the  divorced  were  only  12.8  am 
L3.3  as  compared  with  the  average  of  1:3.1.  Except  only  for  the  inte- 
rior counties  of  northern  California  in  1915  alone,  the  per  cent  of 
foreign  born  brides  was  highesl  in  every  instance  each  year  among  the 
widowed,  next  highest  among  the  single,  and  lowest  of  all  among  the 
divorced. 

Without  exception,  the  per  cents  foreign  born  were  higher  in  all 
cases  for  San  Francisco  than  for  the  other  bay  counties  and  were  like- 
wise higher  among  all  classes  each  year  for  the  metropolitan  area  than 
for  the  rural  counties  north  of  Tehachapi.  Except  as  to  divorcees  in 
1914  alone,  the  per  cent  foreign  born  was  also  higher  among  all  classes 
of  brides  in  Los  Angeles  than  in  the  rest  of  southern  California. 

Summary. — Of  all  the  single  brides  in  1915  and  1914,  the  per  cents 
born  in  California  were  39.0  and  39.3;  the  per  cents  born  in  other 
states  were  42.6  and  40.1 ;  and  the  per  cents  foreign  born  were  18.4  and 
20.6.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  per  cent  for  native  Californians  ex- 
ceeded that  for  other  Americans  each  year  from  1906  to  1912,  inclusive, 
but  that  in  the  three  years,  1913  to  1915,  the  proportion  of  spinster 
brides  here  was  greater  for  those  born  in  other  states  than  for  native 
daughters  of  the  Golden  West.  Hence,  the  annual  average  per  cents 
for  1906  to  1915,  in  contrast  with  the  order  of  per  cents  for  the  most 
recent  years,  are  as  follows:  California,  41.6;  other  states,  38.9;  and 
foreign,  19.5.  That  is,  California  girls  and  other  American  maids  each 
form  about  two-fifths  of  the  spinster  brides  in  this  state,  while  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  first  marriage  brides  here  were  born  abroad. 

Of  the  widow's  remarrying  in  1915  and  1914,  the  per  cents  born  else- 
where in  the  United  States  than  California  were  54.2  and  53.0 ;  the  per 
cents  foreign  born  were  26.5  and  26.3 ;  and  the  per  cents  born  in  Cali- 
fornia were  19.3  and  20.7.  Moreover,  the  annual  average  per  cents  for 
the  ten  years  last  past  were:  Other  states,  51.5;  foreign  countries,  26.2; 
and  California,  22.3.  As  compared  with  the  per  cent  distributions  of 
all  white  brides  taken  together  the  per  cents  for  widows  remarrying 
are  very  high  indeed  for  those  born  outside  California,  whether  in  other 
states  or  foreign  countries,  while  the  per  cents  are  relatively  very  low 
for  widows  among  brides  who  were  born  in  the  Golden  State. 

Of  all  the  divorcees  marrying  again  in  1915  and  1914,  the  per  cents 
born  in  other  states  were  as  great  as  56.4  and  57.0 ;  the  per  cents  born 
in  California  were  30.8  and  29.7 ;  and  the  per  cents  foreign  born  were 
only  12.8  and  13.3.  Furthermore,  the  annual  average  per  cents  for 
1906  to  1915  were:  Other  American,  54.8;  Calif ornian.  32.1;  and 
foreign,  only  13.1.  In  short,  American  women  born  in  other  states 
comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  divorced  brides  in  California,  and  while 
the  native  daughters  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  divorcees 
remarrying,  the  foreign  born  constitute  a  very  small  proportion  indeed. 

The  first  marriage  brides  in  this  state  are  mainly  California  girls,  or 
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her  American  maids,  for  the  simple  reason  that  most  of  the  marriage- 

>le  young  women  here  were  born  in  this  or  other  states  and  reared 
the  glorious  California  climate.     However,  the  great   bulk  of  the 
-  remarrying  here  were  born  outside  California,  and  only  a  com- 
batively  small  proportion   were   born  within   the   Golden   State,   on 
«ount  of  the  fact  the  very  few  women  born  in  California  are  old 
lough  to  have  been  married  and  become  widows,  so  that  most  of  the 
1  brides  here  must  necessarily  have  come  from  other  states  or 
reign  countries.     There  is  indeed  a  very  great  disparity  between  the 
roportions    for    the    American    born    and    the    foreign    born    among 
vorcees  marrying  again  in  California,  which  seems  due  to  differences 
tween  the  native  and  foreign  elements  of  the  white  population  with 
spect  to  divorce  or  remarriage  through  religious  or  other  influences. 
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TABLE   9. — Marriages   Classified    by    Number    in   Order   and 


Tr.till 

mar- 


Numb* 


<;rO'im 


First 

of 

liolll 

lirlile 

mily 

only 

- 

or  our     Single 

Of    N.tll 


Wid- 
owed 


Dl 


California     31,451      21,993 


Alameda 

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte    

Calaveras 

Oolosa    

Contra   <  osl  a 

Del  Norte  

EJ  Dorado  ... 
Fresno    

Glenn 

Bumboldt    ... 

[mperial    

Inyo  

Kern    

King.-   ... 

Lake    



Los  Angeles    - 
Madera    - 

Marin    

Mariposa  

Mendocino    — 

Merced    

Modoc    

Mono    

Monterey    

Napa    

Nevada  




Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside   

Sacramento     

San    Benito   

San  Bernardino   . 

San  Diego    

San  Francisco  - 

San  Joaquin    

San  Luis    Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa   Barbara   .. 

Santa    Clara    

Santa   Cruz  

Sbasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma   

Stanislaus    

Slitter     

Tehama      

Trinity  

Tulare       

Tuolumne  

Ventura 

i'olo 

Sfuba   


2,864 

2 

36 

216 

33 

!0 
26G 

37 

52 

216 
87 

ill 

210 

28 

03 

657 
17 

HIT 
139 
01 

3 

177 
230 
07 

1,4(11 

- 

182 
915 

03 

■  ,817 
794 
193 

362 

•-'7i  i 
120 

12 
177 
232 

259 

107 

21 

59 

184 
115 

in. 


- 


26 
165 

28 

30 
191 

27 
29 

48 
228 

10 
317 

L64 

20 

52 

4,703 

63 

391 

12 
131 
113 

50 

2 
12.-> 
152 

71 
905 

- 
26 
346 
649 

43 

190 

1,007 
7)71 
143 

223 
206 
678 
188 

84 

10 

121 

166 
346 
204 

32 
77 
16 

II 


- 


3,878 

340 

1 

4 

20 

4 

6 

30 
5 
5 

84 

3 

44 
25 

(i 
66 

21 

:; 

4 

77- 

12 

117 
2 

15 
10 
9 

1 
22 

30 

11 

196 

9 

6 

36 

138 

9 

L03 
203 
876 
99 

23 

50 
31 

31 
16 


2,617 
266 


21 
16 

1 
23 

8 
3 
2 

.,7.". 

7 

(ili 
2 
14 


12 

20 

4 

114 

II 
2 


54 

111 

526 

48 

13 

41 
21 
83 
27 
10 


1 
14 
20 

8 
30 

17 

2 

1 

735 

11 

83 

1 

7 

10 


18 

28 

8 

186 

11 

2 
15 

87 

5 

70 
181 


25,871 

2,348 

1 
29 

32 

35 
221 
32 
34 

737 

51 

27U 

180 

25 

382 

185 

23 

66 

5,571 

7)08 

14 

146 

123 

59 


147 

182 

85 

1,101 

67 

32 

• 
7-7 


593 

1,1131 

070 
166 

27'.' 
2.I7 
7-1 
210 

10 

168 

100 
lo7 
223 


2,716 


259 


77n 

8 

71 
1 
14 
12 

4 


13 

29 

7 

124 


.".2 
68 

1 

70 

158 
130 

T8 
1.-. 

28 
22 
80 
23 
II 

2 
11 
18 


2 

::7 

I 

'■ 

02 

:. 

2 

Ill 

:;n 

17 

:: 

:,i 

3 

1.: 

i;,.: 

1- 

- 

97 

1 

l<ii 

10 
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Marital  Condition  of  Parties. 

with    Per   Cents,  for 

Counties:   1915 

Bri.le 

Per  cent  of  marriages 

Per  cent  of  gi 

Per  cent  of  brides 

Wid- 
owed 

Di- 
vorced 

First 

of 
both 

Hist 

of 
groom 
only 

Kir<t 

bride 
only 

- 

or  over 

of  both 

9 

Wid- 
owed 

Di- 
vorced 

Simile 

Wid- 
owed 

Di- 
vorced 

8,159 

69.9 

12.4 

8.3 

!>.4 

- 

8.6 

9.1 

78.2 

10.1 

11.7 

m 

322 

" 

11.9 

8.9 

9.1 

32 

9.0 

" 

" 

11.3 

2 

50.0 

50.0 

s 

i 

100.0 

3 

3 

71..-) 

11.4 

11.4 

i 

8.6 

8.6 

- 

8.6 

13 

26 

-    ■ 

7.4 

6.9 

- 

12." 

0 

3 

84.9 

12.1 



3.0 

" 

3.0 

6.1 

9.1 

5 

3 

Jt 

12.5 

5.0 

7.- 

n 

5.0 

7..') 

- 

12..-. 

7.5 

IS 

37 

i 

11.2 

■ 

B2.2 

6.7 

11.1 

I 

- 

13.7 

3 

" 

" 

13.9 

- 

•- 

- 

77.- 

8.3 

•2 

4 

5.4 

2.7 

2.7 

5.4 

-     - 

:..4 

10.8 

- 

~ 

7.:-: 

H>.4 

-_ 

ln.o 

7.2 

-     - 

11.0 

1 

3 

_ 

1.9 

- 

1.9 

J 

5.8 

- 

74.1 

14.4 

4.6 

' 

• 

• 

10.5 

_ 

"     - 

11.6 

7.4 

'.'.2 

- 

8.8 

- 

1 

8.8 

12.il 

- 

6 

51.1 

i 

- 

21.6 

" 

- 

23.6 

21.6 

16.2 

i 

69 

71.4 

14.6 

86.0 

! 

! 

i 

" 

15.5 

23 

IS 

"- 

10.0 

3.8 

- 

-- 

5.2 

" 

- 

11.0 

7.1 

" 

71.4 

! 

J 

7.2 

- 

7.2 

1 

-2.1 

17.11 

2 

3 

ae 

6.8 

3.4 

1.7 

r,.l 

91.5 

"~m" 

.-..1 

11.1 

I"..') 

"    - 

11.0 

ra 

11.3 

10. 1 

11 

12 

• 

12.9 

7.3 

ll.S 

80.6 

8.6 

- 

11.8 

- 

114 

10.1 

12.6 

n 

- 

11.9 

69.6 

13.1 

17.:: 

1 

2 

"    ! 

11.8 

U.S 

1 

33 

5.9 

11.8 

• 

11.8 

10 

12 

9.0 

4.2 

n 

4.2 

-     - 

6.0 

7.2 

12 

8 

SI. 3 

7.2 

4.3 

7  ■-> 

- 

2.9 

85.6 

8.6 

4 

- 

14.1 

3.1 

4.7 

6.2 

1.6 

81.3 

. 

12.r> 

1 
21 

66.7 

33.3 

12.4 

6.8 

100.0 

- 

77.4 

10.7 

33.3 

19 

7.3 

9.6 

U.9 

32 

66.1 

13.0 

12.2 

79.1 

12.») 

- 

74. S 

11.3 

13.9 

11 

8 

76.3 

11.3 

4.1 

97 

7.2 

5.2 

11.3 

- 

- 

190 

64.6 

14.'i 

S.l 

13.3 

78 

12.6 

72.7 

13.7 

13.6 

11 

10.1 

12.4 

75.3 

12.4 

12.3 

77.."' 

12.4 

ln.l 

•"> 

72.2 

16.7 

i 

i 

SS 

11.1 

- 

13.9 

39 

42 

1     - 

11.4 

9.3 

• 

-     _ 

- 

96 

129 

14.6 

i 

- 

7.2 

76.2 

10.2 

13.6 

" 

6 

68.3 

14.:; 

- 

'..1 

11.1 

12.7 

9.5 

86 

96 

14.2 

7.1 

-    - 

-  - 

74.!» 

ll.v 

13.2 

58 

226 

Dl.2 

15.0 

10.4 

13.4 

11.7 

12.1 

71.6 

11.7 

16.7 

5&3 

- 

7.7 

6.3 

- 

-    ■ 

• 

11.7 

93 

- 

- 

12.:. 

6.0 

9.6 

-1.4 

7.3 

8.3 

It 

11.7 

10.3 

13 

24 

74.1 

11.9 

6.7 

7.3 

- 

6.2 

- 

6.7 

12.4 

32 

66 

61.6 

15.5 

11.3 

11.6 

77.1 

7.7 

ir,2 

• 

1-.2 

24 

ll.i' 

7.4 

8.8 

-     i 

7£ 

- 

• 

8.5 

11.3 

116 

7".  4 

11.3 

9.6 

■    - 

- 

9.9 

79.1 

8.8 

12.1 

07 

34 

68.1 

11.2 

9.8 

10.9 

1 

8.3 

12.3 

" 

9.8 

12.3 

IS 

11 

1 

13.4 

8.3 

- 

83.3 

11.7 

5.0 

n 

12.7. 

_ 

2 

27 

S3.3 
1 

16.7 

16.7 

>;.2 

7.8 

- 

7--..  7 

16.7 

9.0 

16 

10.4 

15.8 

- 

68.5 

16.0 

7.3 

7.7 

11.2 

12.1 

• 

12.7 

6.2 

9.3 

-t.i 

7.."i 

-.1 

12.0 

1". 

18 

'.I 

5.4 

- 

3 

4 

74.4 

nr. 

9.3 

1.7 

• 

4.7 

1" 

U 

ii." 

- 

' 

• 

1.7 

• 

10.3 

3 

•> 

7- ..2 



11.:: 

!'..-> 

1-8 

21 

- 

4.1 

-     - 

7.2 

7." 

" 

B 

- 

.-,.1 

- 

-"..I 

- 

- 

g 

71.2 

u.'' 

- 

7.1 

- 

• 

7.1 

- 

11.1 

3 

MJ 

i..l 

- 

12.2 

12 

16 

6.9 

G.O 

B7.1 

- 

4.:: 

Ik:: 
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TABLE    10. —  Marriages   Classified    by    Number   In    Order   and 


('.unity 


California 


Number  of  ma 


Total 
mar- 
riages 


l,oth 
parties 


First 

of 
groom 
only 


31,902      22,747 


Alameda    

Alpine  -- 

Amador  

Butte    

Calaveras     

Colusa    .- 

Contra  Costa  

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado   

Fresno    

Glenn 

Humboldt     

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kuril     

Kings 

i  ake   

Lassen    

Los  Angeles   

Madera    

Marin    

Mariposa     

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc    

Mono    

Monterey    

Napa    

Nevada    

Orange    


2,883 

1 

50 

235 

31 

51 

270 

25 

33 


Placer  

Plumas    — 

Riverside     

Sacramento   

San  Benito   

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego   

San  Francisco  — 

San  Joaquin   

San  Luis   Obispo. 

San   Mateo    

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa    Clara  

Santa    Cm/   

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano    

Sonoma   

Stanislaus     

Butter  

Tehama    

Trinity    

Tulare    

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo 

Yuba   


77 
327 

2:6 

47 

437 

207 
44 
62 
7,411 
84 

730 
14 
216 
118 
75 

2 

195 

198 

82 

1,355 


402 

1,164 

76 

749 

1,227 

C,216 

715 

218 

367 
311 

1,142 
272 
153 

13 
197 
201 
526 

268 


1 
40 
171 
24 

33 
186 
23 
24 
719 

53 
252 
196 

31 
316 

154 

32 

46 

5,226 

55 

450 
12 
146 
120 
65 

1 
140 
128 


536 

803 

1,711 

508 
171 

210 
222 
810 
194 
114 

10 
116 
149 
381 
208 


40 

33 

104 

70 

18 

8 

382 

307 

54 

33 

193 

143 

12") 

89 

96 

75 

349 


5 
23 

1 

4 

106 

13 
41 
34 
9 
63 

27 


13 

143 
2 
85 

12 
5 

1 

26 
20 


835 

215 

61 

10 

23 

5 

282 

11 

779 

179 

57 

C 

91 
163 
659 
96 
19 

50 
24 
134 
31 
18 


Khst 

of 
bride 
only 


3,770        2,514 


Second 

or  over 
of  both 


i  Iroom 


Single 


226 


5 

15 

1 

7 
80 

1 
;; 
68 

8 
15 
13 

5 
22 

12 

1 
G 

681 

8 

57 


17 

23 

4 

119 


57 

126 
427 
47 
12 

31 
32 
98 
20 
7 


2,871      26,517 


270 


2 
93 

3 

19 
13 

2 
36 

14 
5 

743 


12 

27 

3 

186 

9 

2 

38 

118 

4 

65 
135 
419 
64 
16 

46 
33 
100 


26 

11 

14 

28 

13 

16 

68 

39 

38 

10 

22 

22 

1 

* 

2 

n 

6 

11 

5 

85 

17 

23 

12 

1 

8 

21 

9 

20 

in 

6 

11 

9 

6 

6 

2,387 
1 

43 
199 
28 

38 

209 

24 

28 

825 

66 
293 
230 

40 
379 

181 
38 
53 
6,014 
68 

593 

14 

181 

132 

70 

2 
166 
148 

::, 
1,050 

71 

28 

323 

958 

63 

627 
966 
5,370 
604 
190 

290 
246 
944 


34 
87 
13 
342 
45 

161 
108 
81 


Wid- 
owed 


225 

132 

11 

172 

172 

449 

221 

2,710 
221 


Di- 
vorced 


4 

17 

1 

5 

28 

4 

100 

3 
26 

10 

5 

31 


10 

28 

4 

155 

8 

1 

42 

83 

7 

75 

14!) 
399 
51 
13 

37 
31 
107 
29 
9 

2 
8 
15 
40 
22 

3 

8 


2,675 
275 


9 

17 

3 

3 

5 

4 

748 

679 

6 

10 

57 

80 

19 


1 

37 

123 

6 

47 
112 
447 
00 
15 

40 
34 
91 
18 
12 


2,264 

1 

45 

186 

25 

40 
216 
24 
27 

787 

61 
267 
209 

36 
338 

166 
33 
52 
5,910 
63 

12 
166 
128 

66 

1 
157 
151 

71 
954 

67 

23 

323 

867 

66 

593 

929 

5,138 

183 

271 
254 

908 
214 
121 

10 
157 
163 

420 
230 

37 
76 
8 
324 
34 

152 

81 
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Marital   Condition  of  Parties,  with   Per  Cents,  for  Counties:   1914. 


Bride 

I 

'er  cent  of  marriages 
First         First        „   __., 

Per  cent  of  grooms 

Per  cent  of  brides 

First 

Wid- 
owed 

Di- 
vorced 

of 
both 

of 

groom 

of 
bride 

ueconu 
or  over 
of  both 

Single 

Wid- 
owed 

Di- 
vorced 

Single 

Wid- 
owed 

Di- 
vorced 

parties 

only 

only 

3,179 

3,462 

71.3 

11.8 

7.9 

9.0 

83.1 

8.4 

79.2 

10.0 

10.8 

277 

342 

70.7 

100.0 
80.0 

12.1 

7.8 

9.4 

S2.8 
100.0 
86.0 

7.7 

9.5 

78.5 
100.0 
90.0 

9.6 

11.9 

4 

1 

6.0 

10.0 

4.0 

8.0 

6.0 

8.0 

2.0 

24 

2-1 

72,8 

11.9 

6.4 

8.9 

7.2 

8.1 

79.2 

10.2 

10.6 

3 

3 

77.4 

12.9 

3.2 

6.5 

90.3 

3.2 

6.5 

80.6 

9.7 

9.7 

3 

8 

61.7 

9.8 

13.7 

ll.S 

74.5 

9.8 

15.7 

7?.4 

5.9 

15.7 

26 

2S 

68.9 

8.5 

11.1 

11.5 

77.4 

10.4 

12.2 

80.0 

9.6 

10.4 

1 

92.0 

4.0 

4.0 

96.0 

4.0 

96.0 

4.0 

3 

3 

72.7 

12.1 

9.1 

6.1 

84.9 

12.1 

3.0 

81.8 

9.1 

9.1 

111 

SS 

72.9 

10.8 

6.9 

9.4 

83.7 

10.1 

6.2 

79.8 

11.3 

8.9 

- 

9 

68.8 

16.9 

10.4 

3.9 

85.7 

3.9 

10.4 

79.2 

9.1 

11.7 

30 

30 

77.1 

12.5 

4.6 

5.8 

89.6 

7.6 

2.8 

81.6 

9.2 

9.2 

21 

26 

76.5 

13.3 

5.1 

5.1 

89.3 

3.9 

6.3 

SI. 6 

8.2 

10.2 

7 

4 

66.0 

19.1 

10.6 

4.3 

8-1.1 

10.6 

4.3 

76.6 

14.9 

8.5 

44 

55 

72.3 

14.4 

5.0 

8.3 

86.7 

7.1 

6.2 

77.3 

10.1 

12.6 

17 

24 

74.4 

13.0 

5.8 

6.S 

87.4 

4.4 

8.2 

80.2 

8.2 

11.6 

7 

4 

72.7 

13.6 

2.3 

11.4 

86.4 

6.S 

6.8 

75.0 

15.9 

9.1 

3 

7 

71.2 

11.3 

9.7 

4.S 

S5.5 

8.1 

6.4 

83.9 

4.8 

11.3 

SOI 

730 

70.2 

10.6 

9.2 

10.0 

S0.8 

10.1 

9.1 

79.4 

10.8 

9.8 

.    13 

8 

65.5 

15.5 

9.5 

9.5 

81.0 

7.1 

11.9 

75.0 

15.5 

9.5 

82 

141 

61.6 

19.6 

7.8 

11.0 

81. 2 

7.8 

11.0 

69.5 

11.2 

19.3 

2 

27 

So. 7 
67.6 

14.3 
16.2 

100.0 
83.8 

85.7 
76.9 

14.3 

10.6 

23 

9.3 

6.9 

6.9 

9.3 

12.5 

9 

11 

81.1 

S.l 

5.4 

5.4 

89.2 

5.4 

5.4 

86.5 

6.1 

7.4 

5 

4 

86.7 

6.7 

1.3 

5.3 

93.3 

2.7 

4.0 

88.0 

6.7 

5.3 

1 

21 

50.0 
71.8 

50.0 
13.3 

100.0 

50.0 
80.5 

8.7 

50.0 

17 

8.7 

6.2 

5.1 

9.8 

10.8 

22 

25 

64.7 

10.1 

11.6 

13.6 

74. S 

14.1 

11.1 

76.3 

11.1 

12.6 

2 

9 

81.7 

9.7 

4.9 

3.7 

91.5 

4.9 

3.6 

86.6 

2.4 

11.0 

17a 

222 

61.6 

15.9 

8.8 

13.7 

11.4 

11.1 

70.4 

13.2 

16.4 

5 

14 

70.9 

11.6 

7.0 

10.5 

82.6 

9.3 

8.1 

77.9 

5.8 

16.3 

4 

3 

76.7 

16.7 



6.6 

93.4 

3.3 

3.3 

76.7 

13.3 

10.0 

44 

35 

70.1 

10.2 

10.2 

9.5 

80.4 

10.4 

9.2 

80.4 

10.9 

8.7 

137 

160 

66.9 

15.4 

7.6 

10.1 

82.3 

7.1 

10.6 

74.5 

11.8 

13.7 

7 

3 

75.0 

7.9 

11.8 

5.3 

82.9 

9.2 

7.9 

86.8 

9.2 

4.0 

n 

69 

71.6 

12.1 

7.6 

8.7 

83.7 

10.0 

6.3 

79.2 

11.6 

9.2 

171 

127 

65.4 

13.3 

10.3 

11.0 

12.2 

9.1 

13.9 

10.4 

476 

602 

75.8 

10.6 

6.9 

6.7 

86.4 

6.4 

7.2 

82. 7 

7.6 

9.7 

83 

77 

71.0 

13.4 

6.6 

9.0 

84.5 

7.1 

8.4 

77.6 

11.6 

10.8 

15 

20 

78.5 

8.7 

5.5 

7.3 

S7.1 

6.0 

6.9 

83.9 

6.9 

9.2 

35 

61 

65.4 

13.6 

8.5 

12.5 

79.0 

10.1 

10.9 

73.9 

9.5 

16.6 

27 

30 

71.4 

7.7 

10.3 

10.6 

79.1 

10.0 

10.9 

81.7 

8.7 

9.6 

105 

129 

70.9 

11.7 

8.6 

8.8 

.   82.6 

9.4 

8.0 

79.5 

9.2 

11.3 

•>7 

31 

71.3 

11.4 

7.4 

9.9 

10.7 

6.6 

78.7 

9.9 

11.4 

11 

21 

74.5 

11.  S 

4.6 

9.1 

86.3 

5.9 

7.8 

79.1 

7.2 

13.7 

2 

1 

76.9 

7.7 

15.4 

84.6 

15.4 

76.9 

15.4 

7.7 

14 

26 

74.1 

13.2 

5.6 

7.1 

S7.3 

4.1 

8.6 

79.7 

7.1 

13.2 

15 

24 

74.1 

11.4 

6.5 

8.0 

85.6 

7.4 

7.0 

80.6 

7.5 

11.9 

49 

57 

12.9 

7.4 

7.2 

7.6 

7.0 

79.9 

9.3 

10.8 

24 

14 

77.6 

6.0 

8.2 

8.2 

83.6 

8.2 

85.8 

9.0 

5.2 

2 

1 

2.5 

10.0 

5.0 

7.5 

7.-, 

92.5 

5.0 

2.5 

12 

16 

67.3 

16.3 

5.8 

10.6 

- 

7.7 

8.7 

73.1 

11.5 

15.4 

1 

4 
29 

61.5 
80.4 

38.5 
9.2 

100.0 
89.5 

61.5 
84.8 

7.7 
7.6 

30.8 

29 

4.4 

6.0 

6.6 

3.9 

7.6 

13 

7 

61.1 

22.2 

1.9 

14.8 

83.3 

9.3 

7.4 

62.9 

24.1 

13.0 

2.°. 

18 

74.1 

10.9 

4.7 

10.3 

10.3 

w 

78.8 

11.9 

9.3 

1.1 

15 

71.2 

15.2 

4.8 

8.8 

86.4 

7.2 

6.4 

76.0 

12.0 

12.0 

3 

12 

9.4 

6.3 

6.2 

7.3 

3.1 

12.5 
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TABLE    11. — Brides    Classified    by    Race,    Nativity,    and    Marital    Condition,    with 
Per  Cent   Distribution   by   Marital   Condition,  for  Geographic    Divisions:   1915. 


Geographic  dh ision,  and  race 

l'ii  cent 

or  n.ith iiv  hi  in i.ii- 

Total 

Widowed 

3,051 
- 

1,655 
807 
108 

224 
221 
79 
90 
52 
3 

116 
116 
36 
45 
35 

108 

105 

43 

15 

17 
3 

1,606 

1,554 

397 

709 

448 
52 

583 
566 
132 
257 

177 
17 

414 
396 
113 
168 
115 
18 

151 

148 
33 
79 
36 
3 

111 
119 

120 

14 

Single 

Widowed 

The  State     — 

81,451 

L0.809 

6,574 

1,440 

2,497 

2,444 

1,411 

715 

318 

53 

1.237 
724 
306 
207 

1,228 
1,207 

687 
409 
111 

21 

1 7,828 
16,234 

7.277 

3,424 
1,034 

2,443 
1,818 

4,152 

1,935 

1,350 
791 

76 

1,066 

867 
531 

11 

1,694 
1,616 

1 ,88 ! 
740 
79 

24,610 

23,341 
9,107 

1,302 
1,269 

1,993 
1,945 

1,206 

231 
48 

1,007 
975 

619 
204 
152 

32 

986 
970 

587 
304 

79 
16 

13,669 
12,652 
6,087 
3,882 
2,683 
1,017 

4,584 
2,015 
1,202 

1,317 
899 

3,199 
3,146 
1,615 

930 
601 

53 

1,313 
1,807 

744 

336 

197 

6 

8,724 

1,713 

1,384 
568 
59 

3,682 

3,619 

1,113 

2,041 

165 

63 

280 
278 
126 
117 
35 
2 

146 
146 
69 
57 
20 

134 
132 

57 

Go 
15 
2 

2,053 

2,028 

793 

912 

293 
25 

801 
789 
296 
359 
134 
12 

339 

2i>7 

252 

75 

5 

201 
199 
90 

86 
23 
2 

512 
506 
200 
24r. 
61 
6 

78.2 

77.8 
84.3 

72.!i 
77.2 
88.1 

79.8 
79.6 

71.0 
72.6 
90.6 

79.1 

78.8 

66.7 

73.4 

100.0 

80.3 
80.4 
85.4 

71.:: 
71.2 
76.2 

77: 
83.6 

70.2 
78.3 
93.0 

79.7 
77.0 
82.5 
66.1 
80.9 
96.9 

77. 0 
77.2 
83.5 
68.9 
76.0 
69.7 

78.8 
79.0 
85.8 

76.8 

54.5 

79.3 
79.4 

84.3 
75.6 

75.8 

71.7 

10.1 

10.2 
5.4 
12.1 
14.6 

9j0 

9.0 
5.6 

12.6 

16.4 

5.6 

9.1 
9.4 
5.0 

14.7 
16.9 

8.8 
8.7 
0.3 
11.0 
15.3 
14.3 

9.3 
9.6 

12.8 
13.1 
4.7 

8.6 
9.6 
5.4 
14.1 
10.9 
1.8 

10.0 

9.7 
5.8 
12.4 
14.5 

23.7 

9.1 
9.0 
3.S 
14.9 
H.l 
27.3 

9.8 
9.6 
5.9 
11.2 
16.0 
17.7 

11. 

White       

12.1 

III.. 

1. 

11/ 

White       

11. 

Born   in    California 

8.< 
16. 

11. 

White                     .                          

11.. 

Born   in    California  __ 

18. 

Foreign  born .  .      ...  - 

Non-Caucasian    

10.! 

White      

10. 

11. 

Foreign   born 

IS. 

11.  1 

White    .    .    ... 

12. 

Born    in    California .  .  .  _ 

Born  in  other  states..        .____._ 

10.! 

17.( 

Foreign   born   ...    _.  . 

8.( 

2.. 

San    Francisco    

11.1 

White      

13.- 

Born    in    California. .     .  ... 

1". 

19J 

i.; 

other  bay   counties  _      ._  .    

13.( 

White     

18. 

10.1 

Born  in  other  states 

18. 

Foreign    born    .       .....     .. 

Non-Caucasian       ... 

6.( 

Coasl    counties 

12.1 

White     

12.( 

Bom    in    California.    

10.1 

Horn  in  other  states...     

16.1 

Foreign  born  

9.( 

18.5 

intiiior  counties .. 

111.! 

White     

1 1.1 

Born  in  California     

Kuni  in  other  -tates 

13.5 

Foreign   born    

8.2 

Non-Caucasian   

7.« 
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"ABLE    11. — Brides    Classified    by    Race,    Nativity,    and    Marital    Condition,    with    Per 
Cent   Distribution    by    Marital   Condition,   for   Geographic   Division:    1915 — Concluded. 


( ieographic  division,  aud  race 
or  nativity  of  bride 


Single      Widowed    Divorced 


outhern   California   11,626 

White    11,333 

Born   in   California 2,12] 

Born  in  other  states 7,380 

ign  born  1,832 

Nun-t  aucasian    293 


Los  Angeles  

White     

Born  in  California., 
in  other  stat;  - 

foreign   born    

Non-Caucasian   


Other  counties  

White 

Born  in  California.. 

Born  in  other  .states 

Foreign   born    

■IB-Caucasian  


orthern   and   Central   California... 

White    

Born  in  California  

Born  in  other  states 

Foreign   born   

■  Non-Caucasian   


6,!  -i 
6,777 
1,119 
4,483 
1,175 
204 

1,645 
(,556 
1,002 
2,897 
657 


19,825 
18,678 

8,688 
6,248 
3,742 
1,147 


Coast  counties  13,903 

White 12,856 

Born   in    California 5,669 

Born  in  other  states 4,005 

Foreign   born   ...  2,882 

Non-Caucasian   1 ,047 


Interior  counties  

White ... 

Born   in   California.. 

Born  in  other  state-. 

Foreign  born 

Non-Caucasian  


Metropolitan    area    

White     

Born  in  California... 
Born  in  other  states- 
Foreign    born    

Non-Caucasian  


Rural    counties    

White     

Born    in    California. — 
Born   in  other  states. 

Foreign   horn   

Non-Caucasian   _, 


5,922 

5.822 

2,7i:i 

2,243 

860 

](K) 

9,965 
1,378 

.:  [(  • 
2,419 

8,856 
8,713 
1,310 
3,080 
1,323 
143 


8,948 
8,744 
1,814 
5,542 
1,388 
204 

5,468 

5,332 

971 

3,475 

886 

136 

3,480 
3,412 

843 
2,067 

502 
68 

15,662 
14,597 
7,293 

2,914 
1,06a 

10,952 
9,962 
1,993 
2,702 

-J.-_'«'.7 
990 

4,710 
4,03.1 
2,300 
1,688 
647 


8,632 
7,680 

2,132 
1,918 

! 

7,030 
6,917 

3,663 

113 


1,329 

1,276 

113 

307 
53 

785 
741 

"I 
482 
21 15 

44 

544 

535 

59 

374 

102 

9 

1,830 
1,775 

m 

500 


1,264 
1,220 
:;it 
549 
363 
38 

566 
549 
162 
250 

137 
17 

997 
962 

24.", 


1,349 

1,313 

194 

• 
137 
36 

728 
704 
94 
526 
84 
24 

621 


456 
53 

12 

2,333 
2,306 

919 
1,059 

328 
27 

1,687 

1,668 

662 

754 

252 

19 

616 
638 
257 
305 
76 
8 

1,340 

1,323 

503 


425 

611 

292 

209 

35 

17 

833 

993 

813 

983 

231 

416 

374 

448 

206 

119 

20 

10 

Single 


I  Divorced 


77.0 
77.2 
85.5 
75.1 
75.8 
69.6 

78.3 
78.7 

86.8 

77.5 
75.4 
66.7 

74.9 
74.9 

84.1 
71.4 
76.4 
76.4 

79.o 
78.2 
83.9 
70.3 
77.9 
92.9 

78.8 
77.5 
83.6 

07.5 
78.7 
94.6 

79.6 
84.6 
75.3 
75.:; 
75.0 

78.7 

77.1 
82.9 
67.3 
79.3 
94.8 

79.4 
79.4 
85.0 
73.3 

75.3 
79.0 


11.4 
11.2 
5.3 
11.6 
16.7 
18.1 

11.3 

10.9 

1.8 
10.8 

17.4 

21.0 

11.7 
11.7 
5.0 
12.0 
15.5 
10.1 

9.2 

5.5 

12.8 

13.3 
4.8 

9.1 
9.5 

5.:: 
13.7 
12.6 

3.6 

9.6 

9.4. 

6.0 

11.1 

15.0 
17.0 

9.1 

9.6 

13.4 
12.1 
3.5 

9.4 

9.3 

5.4 

12.1 

15.7 

14.0 
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TABLE   12.— Brides    Classified    by    Race,    Nativity    and    Marital    Condition,    with    Per 
Cent    Distribution    by    Marital   Condition,   for   Geographic    Divisions:   1914. 


Geographic  division,  and  race 
or  nativity  of  bride 


Single 


Divorced     Single 


Widowed  Divorcee 


10.0 

10.8 

10.0 

11.1 

5.7 

9.1 

12.2 

14.6 

12.9 

9.3 

The    State    31,902       2.-..2G1         3,179 


White 30,415  24,023 

Born   in   California _ 11,073  9,439 

Born  in  other  states... 13,183  9,644 

Foreign   born  0,189  4,940 

Non-Caucasian    1,457  1,238 


Northern    California 


White 

Born  in  California. 
Born  in  other  states 
Foreign  born  

Non-Caucasian    


2,650         2,117 


2,588 

1,440 

794 

354 

62 


2,063 

1,213 

569 

281 

54 


3,043 
631 

1,612 
800 
136 

230 
224 


3,462 

3,379 

1,003 

1,927 

L4S 

83 

303 
301 
139 
139 
23 
2 


79.2 

78.9 
85.2 
73.2 
79.8 
85.0 

79.9 
79.7 
81.2 
71.7 
79.4 
87.1 


8.7 
8.7 
6.1 
10.8 
14.1 
9.7 


Coast   counties   

White    

Born  in   California... 
Born  in  other  states. 

Foreign  born   

Non-Caucasian    — 


Interior   counties   

White    

Born  in   California... 
Born  in  other  states. 

Foreign  born   

Non-Caucasian   


1,349 

1,330 

745 

347 

238 

19 

1,301 

1,2:8 

695 

447 

116 

43 


1,069 

1,053 

624 

237 

192 

16 

1,048 

1,010 

589 

332 

89 

38 


133 

131 

53 

46 

32 

2 

97 
93 
35 

40 
18 
4 


147 
146 
68 
64 
14 
1 

156 
155 

71 
75 
9 
1 


79.2 
79.2 
83.8 
68.3 
80.7 
84.2 

80.5 
80.3 
81.8 
74.3 
76.7 
88.4 


9.9 

9.8 

7.1 

13.3 

13.4 

10.5 

7.5 
7.4 
5.0 
8.9 
15.5 
9.3 


Central    California    17,318 


White    .. 

Born    in    California... 

Born   in   other   states. 

Foreign  born   

Non-Caucasian   


16,242 
7,430 
5,015 
3,797 
1,076 


San   Francisco  6,216 


White 
Born  in  California. 
Born  in  other  states 
Foreign  born  

Non-Caucasian   


5,332 
2,314 
1,324 

1,691 
884 


13,820 
12,845 
6,282 
3,528 
3,035 
975 

4,282 

1,977 

904 

1,401 

856 


1,596 
1,534 
440 
639 
455 
62 

476 
457 
135 
165 
157 
19 


1,902 

1,863 

708 

848 

307 

39 

602 
593 
202 
255 
136 
9 


79.8 
79.1 
84.6 
70.4 
79.9 
90.6 

>2.7 
80.3 
85.5 
68.3 
82.7 
96.8 


9.2 
9.4 
5.9 
12.7 
12.0 
5.8 

7.6 
8.6 
5.8 
12.5 
9.3 
2.2 


Other   bay    counties. 
White 

Born  in   California. . 
Born  in  other  states 

Foreign  born  

Non-Caucasian   


Coast   counties   

White    

Born   in   California. . 
Born  in  other  states 

Foreign  born  

Non-Caucasian   


Interior   counties   

White    

Born    in    California- 
Born    in   other   states. 

Foreign  born   

Non  Caucasian   


4,250 
4,168 
2,010 
1,288 

b2 

1,903 

1,888 

985 

538 

365 

15 

4,949 
4,854 
2,121 
1,865 
868 


3,258 

3,207 

1,651 

883 

673 

51 

1,528 

1,518 

863 

379 

276 

10 

3,896 
3,838 
1,791 
1,362 
685 
58 


420 
404 
121 
170 
113 
16 

171 

169 

44 

68 

57 

2 

529 
504 
140 
236 
128 
25 


572 
557 
238 
235 
81 
15 

204 
201 
78 
91 
32 
3 

524 
512 
190 
267 
55 
12 


9.9 

13.4 

76.9 

9.7 

13.4 

82.2 

6.0 

68.6 

13.2 

18.2 

77.4 

13.0 

9.6 

62.2 

19.5 

18.3 

80.3 

9.0 

10.7 

80.4 

9.0 

10.6 

87.6 

4.5 

70.5 

12.6 

16.9 

75.6 

15.6 

8.8 

66.7 
78.7 

13.3 
10.7 

20.0 
10.6 

79.1 
84.4 
73.0 
78.9 
61.1 


10.4 
6.6 
12.7 
14.8 
26.3 
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ABLE   12. —  Brides    Classified    by    Race,    Nativity    and    Marital    Condition,    with    Per 
Cent  Distribution   by  Marital   Condition,  for  Geographic   Divisions:   1914 — Concluded. 


phlc  division,  and  race 
or  nativity  of  bride 


Single 


Widowed   Divorced 


Single       Widowed  Divorced 


Dutliern    California    ... 
White    

Born  in  California.. 
Born  in  other  states 
Foreign   born   

Non-Cam  asian     


Los    Angeles    

White     

Born    in    California... 
Born    in    other    states. 

Foreign   born    

Non-Caucasian    


Other    counties    

White    

Born    in    California... 
Born    in    other   states. 

Foreign  born  

(Non-Caucasian   .. 


orthern    and    Central    California.. 

White    

I     Born    in    California 

I     Born   in   other  states 

,     Foreign     born    

■Non-Caucasian    


Coast    counties    

White    

Born    in    California 

Born    in    other    states. 

Foreign   born   

Non-Caucasian    


|     Interior    counties    ... 
iWhite    

Born   in    California. . 

Born   in  other  states 

,     Foreign   born    

vNon-Caueasian   


Metropolitan    area    . 
J  White    

|     Born    in    California.. 
Horn  in  other  states. 

!     Foreign   born   

,  Non-Caucasian  


\     Rural    counties    

■  White    

>  Born  in  California... 
Born  in  other  states 
Foreign    born    

■  Non-Caucasian   


11,934 
11,615 

2,203 
7,374 

2,038 
319 

7,411 
7,211 
1,251 

I.mI- 

1,342 

230 

1,493 

l.ldl 
952 

2,756 
696 


I9,ri(i8 
18,830 
8,870 
5,809 
1,151 
1,138 

13,718 

12,718 

6,054 
3,497 
3,167 
1,000 

6,250 
6,112 
2,816 
2,312 

984 

138 

10,466 
9,500 
4,324 
2,612 

2,  .".(it 
966 

9,502 
9,830 
1,546 
3,197 
1,587 
172 


9,32  t 
9,115 

1,944 

5,547 

1,624 

209 

5.916 
5,762 

1,112 
3,558 

1,(197 
148 

3,41  I 
3,353 

1,994 

527 
61 

15,937 
1 1,908 
7,495 
I,()ii7 
3,316 
1,029 

10,993 

in, (kin 
5,115 
•J,  in:; 
2,542 
933 

1,944 

4,818 
2,380 
1,694 

774 
06 

8,396 
7,489 

3,028 

1,787 
2,074 

'.« (7 

7,:.  II 
7, llli 
3,867 
2.3U> 
1,242 
122 


1,353 

1,285 
103 

SS7 

295 

68 

801 

753 
61 

511 
181 

is 

552 
532 

42 
370 
114 

20 

L.826 

1,758 

528 

725 
505 

68 

1,200 

1,101 
353 
149 

:;-,:> 
39 

626 
5!  (7 
175 
270 
140 
29 

896 

set 
256 
335 

27ii 

35 

930 
897 

272 

390 

235 

33 


1 ,257 

4,215 

156 

940 

11!) 

42 

730 

696 

78 
554 
64 
34 

527 
519 

78 
3SC 

55 
8 

2,2(15 

2,101 

847 

987 

330 

41 

1,525 

1,497 

586 

645 

266 

28 


('(-7 
201 
342 
04 
13 

1,174 

1.15(1 
440 
490 
220 


78.2 
78.4 
88.2 

75.2 
•79.7 
65.5 

79. 1 
7II.K 
88.9 
76.9 
81.7 
(it.:; 

7o.i) 
76.1 
87.4 
72.4 
75.7 
68.5 

79.8 
79.2 
84.5 
70.5 
79.9 
90.4 

80.1 
70.1 
84.5 
68.7 

so.;; 

79.1 
79.3 
84.5 
73.3 
78.7 
69.6 

80.2 
78.8 
83.9 
08.4 
80.9 


24 

93.0 

1,031 

79.4 

1,014 

79.5 

407 

85.1 

497 

72.3 

no 

78.3 

17 

70.9 

11.3 
11.1 
4.7 
12.0 
14.5 
21.3 

10.8 
10.4 
4.9 
11.1 
13.5 
20.9 

12.3 

12.1 

4.4 

13.0 

16.4 

22.5 

9.2 
0.3 
0.(1 
12.5 
12.2 
6.0 


9.1 

5.8 

12.8 

11.3 

3.0 

10.0 
9.8 
6.2 

11.9 
14.8 
21.0 

8.6 

9.1 
5.9 
12.8 
JO.5 
3.6 


9.6 
6.0 

12.2 
14.8 

19.2 
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TABLE   13. — White    Brides    Classified    by    Marital    Condition    and    Nativity,    with    Per 
Cent   Distribution   by   Nativity,   for  Geographic   Divisions:   1915. 


i,  and 

in  ion  of  bride 


Tin'  State  

Single    

Widowed    

Divorced    

Northern    California   

Single    

w  idowed    

Divorced    

Coast   counties   

Single    

\\  idowi  d 

Divorced    

Interior  counties   

Single    

Widowed   

Divorced     

Central    California    

Single    

Widowed    

Divorced    

San   Francisco   

Single    

W  idowed    

Divorced    

Other    bay    counties 

Single    

Widowed   

Divorced    

Coast    counties   

Single    

Widowed    

Divorced    

Interior   counties   

Single    

Widowed    

Divorced    

Southern    California    

Single    

Widowed    

Divorced    

Los   Angeles   

Single    

Widowed    .- 

Divorced    

Other    counties    

Single 

Widowed    

Divorced    

Northern  and  Central  California- 
Single    

Widowed    

Divorced    

Coast    counties   

Single    

Widower l    

Divorced    

Interior   counties   

Single    

Widowed  

l>i\  i. iced     

Metropolitan    area    

Single    

Widowed   

Divorced    

Rural    counties    

Single 

Widowed    

Divorced    


While  brides 


30,011 

23,341 

3,061 

3,619 

2,444 

1,945 

221 

278 

1,237 

975 

116 

146 

1,207 

970 

105 

132 

16,234 

12,652 

1,554 

2,028 

5,889 

4,534 

566 

789 

4,076 

3,146 

396 

534 

1,654 

1,307 

148 

199 

4,615 

3,665 

444 

506 

11,333 

8,744 

1,276 

1,313 

0,777 

5,332 

741 

704 

4,556 

3,412 

535 

609 

18,678 

14,597 

1,775 

2,306 

12,856 

9,962 

1,226 

1,068 

5,822 

4,635 

549 

638 

9,965 

7,680 

962 

1,323 

8,713 

6,917 

813 

983 


Bom  in 
Cali- 
fornia 


10,809 

9,107 

589 

1,113 

1,411 

1,206 

79 

126 

1U 

619 

36 

09 

687 

587 

43 

57 

7,277 

6,087 

397 

793 

2,443 

2,015 

132 

296 

1,935 

1,615 

113 

207 

867 

744 

33 

90 

2,032 

1,713 

119 

200 

2,121 

1,814 

113 

194 

1,119 

971 

54 

94 

1,002 

843 

59 

100 

8,688 

7,293 

476 

919 

5,969 

4,993 

314 

662 

2,719 

2,300 

162 

257 

4,378 

3,630 

■1 15 

503 

4,310 

3,663 

231 

416 


Bornin      Foreign 
born 


other 

states 


13,628 

9,932 

1,655 

2,041 

715 

508 

90 

117 

306 

204 

45 

57 

409 

304 

45 

60 

5,533 

3,882 

709 

942 

1,818 

1,202 

257 

359 

1,350 

930 

168 

252 

531 

366 

79 

86 

1,834 

1,384 

205 

245 

7,380 

5,542 

856 

982 

4,483 

3,475 

482 

526 

2,897 

2,067 

374 

456 

6,248 

4,390 

799 

1,059 

4,00r> 

2,702 

549 

754 

2,243 

1,688 

250 

305 

3,168 

2,132 

425 

611 

3,080 

2,2:8 

374 

448 


5,574 

4,302 

807 

465 

318 

231 

52 

35 

207 

152 

35 

20 

111 

71) 

17 

15 

3,424 

2,683 

448 

293 

1,628 

1,317 

177 

134 


791 

47.5 

601 

51.3 

115 

28.5 

75 

38.8 

256 

52.4 

197 

56.9 

36 

23 

749 

5fi8 

120 

61 

1,832 

1,388 

307 

137 

1,175 

886 

205 

84 

657 

502 

102 

53 

3,742 

2,914 

500 

328 

2,882 

2,267 

363 

252 

860 

647 

137 

76 

2,419 

1,918 

292 

209 

1,323 

996 

208 

119 


Born  in 

Cali- 
fornia 


36.0 
39.0 
19.3 
30.8 
57.7 
62.0 
35.8 
45.3 
58.5 
63.5 
31.0 
47.3 
56.9 
60.5 
40.9 
43.2 
44.8 
48.1 
25.6 
39.1 
41.5 
44.4 
23.3 
37.5 
47.5 
51.3 
28.5 
38.8 
52.4 
56.9 
22.3 
45.2 
44.0 
46.7 
26.8 
39.5 
18.7 
20.7 

8.8 
14.8 
16.5 
18.2 

7.3 
13.4 
22.0 
24.7 
11.0 
16.4 
46.5 
49.9 
26.8 
39.9 
46.4 
50.1 
25.6 
39.7 
46.7 
4!>.0 
29.5 
40.3 
43.9 
47.3 
25.5 
38.0 
49.5 

42.3 


Born  in 

other 
states 


Foreign 
horn 


45.4 
42.6 
54.2 
56.4 
29.3 
26.1 
40.7 
42.1 
21.8 
31.9 
38.8 
39.0 
33.9 
31.3 
42.9 
45.4 
34.1 
:;d.7 
45.6 
46.5 
30.9 
26.5 
45.4 
45.6 
33.1 
29.6 
42.4 
47.2 
32.1 
28.0 
53.4 
43.2 
39.8 
37.8 
46.2 
48.4 
65.1 
63.4 
67.1 
74.8 
66.2 
65.2 
65.0 
74.7 
63.6 
60.6 
69.9 
74.9 
33.5 
30.1 
45.0 
45.9 
31.2 
27.1 
44.8 
45.2 

38.5 
36.4 
45.5 
47.8 
31.8 
27.7 
1 1. 2 
46.2 
35.3 
32.6 
46.0 
45.6 


18.6 
18.4 
26.5 
12.8 
13.0 
11.9 
23.5 

1C.7 

30.2 

13.7 

11.4 
21.1 
21.2 
28.8 
14.4 
27.6 
29.1 
31.3 
17.0 
19.4 
19.1 
29.1 
14.0 
15.5 
15.1 
24.3 
.11.6 
16.2 

12.1 
16.2 
15.9 
24.1 
10.4 

17.3 
16.-. 

27.7 

14.4 
14.7 
19.1 
8.7 
20.0 
20.0 
28.2 
14.2 
22.4 
22.8 

15.1 
14.8 
14.0 

15.8 
15.2 
14.4 

12.1 
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"ABLE  14. — White    Brides    Classified    by    Marital    Condition    and    Nativity,   with    Per 
Cent   Distribution   by  Nativity,  for  Geographic   Divisions:   1914. 


Geographic  division,  and 
marital  condition  of  bride 


White  brides 


Per  cent 


Born  In      Born  in      T7n.eiim      Born  in   |  Born 

~"""     '     born  Can-  *t!r         bom 


Cali-  other"     Foreign 

fornia 


states 


fornia         states 


The  State  30,445 

Single    24.023 

owed    3,043 

Divorced    3,379 

orthern    California    2,588 

Single    2,063 

Widowed    224 

Divorced    301 

Coast   counties    1,330 

Single    1,053 

Widowed    131 

Divorced    146 

Interior  counties   1,258 

Single    1,010 

Widowed    93 

Divorced    155 

'entral    California    16,242 

Steele    12.S45 

Widowed    1,534 

Divorced    1,863 

San    Francisco    5,332 

Single    4,2S2 

Widowed    4"7 

Divorced    593 

Other   bay    counties 4,168 

?le    3,207 

Widowed    404 

Divorced    557 

Coast  counties    1,888 

Single    1,518 

Widowed    169 

Divorced    201 

Interior   counties    4,854 

Single    3.838 

Widowed    504 

Divorced    512 

Southern    California    11,615 

Single    9,115 

Widowed    1,28) 

Divorced    1.215 

Los  Angeles  7.211 

Single    5,762 

Widowed    753 

Divorced    696 

Other    counties    4,404 

Single    3,353 

Widowed    532 

Divorced    519 

Northern  and  Central  California 18,830 

Single    14,908 

Widowed    1.75S 

Divorced    2,164 

Coast   counties   12.71S 

Single    10,060 

Widowed    1,161 

Divorced    1,497 

Interior  counties    6,112 

Single    4,848 

Widowed    597 

Divorced    667 

Metropolitan    area    9,500 

Single    7.IS0 

Widowed    S6i 

Divorced    l,15n 

Rural    counties    9,330 

Single    7,419 

Widowed    

Divorced    1,014 


11,073 

9,439 

631 

1,003 

1,440 

1,213 

88 

139 

745 

624 

53 

68 

695 

589 

35 

71 

7,430 

6.2S2 

440 

708 

2,314 

1.077 

135 

202 

2,010 

1,651 

121 

238 


44 

78 

2.121 

1,791 

140 

190 

2,203 

1,944 

103 

156 

1.251 

1,112 

61 

78 

952 

832 

42 

78 

8,870 

7.405 

528 

847 

6,054 

5,115 

353 

586 

2,816 

2,380 

175 

261 

4,324 

256 

110 
4.510 
3,SC7 

272 

407 


13,183 

9,644 

1,612 

1,927 

794 

569 

86 

139 

347 

237 

46 

64 

447 

332 

40 

75 

5,015 

3,528 

639 

848 

1,324 

904 

165 

255 

1,288 
883 
170 
235 

538 

379 

68 

91 

1,865 

1,362 

236 

267 

7.374 

5.547 

887 

940 

4,618 

3,553 

511 

554 

2,756 

1,994 

376 

386 

5,809 

4,097 

725 

987 

3,497 

2,403 

440 

645 

2,312 

1,694 

276 

342 

2.G12 

1.7S7 

335 

490 

.1.197 

2,310 

300 

497 


6,189 

4,940 

800 

449 

354 

281 

50 

23 

238 

192 

32 

14 

116 

89 

18 

9 

3,797 

3,035 

455 

307 

1,694 

1,401 

157 

136 

870 

673 

113 

84 

365 

276 

57 

32 

868 

128 

55 

2.03S 

1,624 

295 

119 

1,342 

1,097 

181 

64 

696 

527 

114 

55 

4.151 

3,316 

505 

330 

3.167 

2,542 

359 

266 


2,564 

2,07  4 
270 

220 

1,242 
235 
110 


36.4 
39.3 
20.7 
29.7 
55.6 
58.8 
39.3 
46.2 
56.0 
59.3 
40.5 
46.6 
55.3 
58.3 
37.6 
45.8 
45.7 
48.9 
28.7 
38.0 
43.4 
46.2 
29.5 
34.1 

48.2 
51.5 
29.9 
42.7 
52.2 
56.8 
26.0 
38.8 
43.7 
46.7 
27.8 
37.1 
19.0 
21.3 

8.0 
12.8 
17.4 
19.3 

8.1 
11.2 

21.6 
24.8 
7.9 
15.0 
47.1 
50.3 
30.0 
39.1 
47.6 
50.8 
30.4 
39.1 


984 

46.1 

774 

49.1 

146 

29.3 

64 

39.1 

45.5 
48.4 
29.7 
38.3 
4S.7 
52.1 
30.3 
40.1 


43.3 

40.1 
53.0 
57.0 
30.7 
27.6 
38.4 
46.2 
26.1 
22.5 
35.1 
43.8 
35.5 
32.9 
43.0 
48.4 
30.9 
27.5 
41.6 
45.5 
24.8 
21.1 
36.1 
43.0 
30.9 
27.5 
42.1 
42.2 
28.5 
25.0 
40.3 
45.3 
38.4 

46.8 
52.2 

63.5 

60.9 

69.0 
77.4 
64.0 
61.7 
67.9 
79.6 
62.6 
59.5 
70.7 
74.4 
30.9 
27.5 
41.3 
45.6 

27.5 
23.9 
38.7 
43.1 
37.8 
34.9 
46.2 
51.3 
27.5 
23.9 

42.6 
34.3 
31.1 
43.5 
49.0 


20.3 
20.6 
23.3 
13.3 
13.7 
13.6 
22.3 

7.6 
17.9 
18.2 
24.4 

9.6 

9.2 

8.8 
19.4 

5.8 
23.4 
23.6 
29.7 
16.5 
31.8 
32.7 
34.4 
22.9 
20.9 
21.0 
28.0 
15.1 
19.3 
18.2 
33.7 
15.9 
17.9 
17.8 
25.4 
10.7 
17.5 
17.8 
23.0 

9.8 
18.6 
19.0 
2l.n 

9.2 
15.8 
15.7 
21.4 
10.6 
22.0 
22.2 
28.7 
15.3 
24.9 
25.3 
30.0 
17.8 
16.1 
16.0 
24.5 

9.6 
27.0 
27.7 
31.1 
10.1 
17.0 
16.8 
26.2 
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TABLE   15. — Brides  Classified   by   Race  and   Nativity,  with   Per  Cent 


Total  bridea,  1915 

Total 

White 

Non- 

Caiica- 

sian 

i  ounty 

Total 

Born  in 
Cali- 
fornia 

other 

states 

Foreign 
born 

Total 

31,451 
2,864 

35 

210 

4(1 
2(  ill 

36 

37 
895 

52 
305 
210 

37 
ill 

210 

28 

59 

0,081 

93 

657 

17 
1C7 
139 

CI 

3 

177 

230 

97 
1,401 

89 

36 
482 
945 

63 
726 
1,863 
6,817 
Till 
193 
362 
283 
956 
270 
120 

12 
177 
232 

259 
IS 

l(i7 
21 
345 
59 
184 
115 
116 

30,011 

2,794 
2 

21(1 

4(1 
266 

27 

38 
883 

52 
297 
2o2 
13 
135 
201 

21 

55 
0,777 

92 
656 

14 
161 
130 

01 

3 

174 

230 

95 

1,388 
89 
35 

470 

924 

63 
708 
1,327 
5,889 
787 
193 

: 

277 
950 
274 
117 

12 
170 
224 
480 
257 

13 
107 

18 
342 

59 
184 
113 
112 

10,809 

1,290 

1 
19 

105 

2.7 

26 
132 

11 
26 

311 

27 

168 

27 

10 

126 

91 

17 

35 
336 

11 
108 

61 

44 

2 
115 

141 
65 

2.7!) 
II 
22 
108 
440 

39 
149 

2s8 

2,443 
398 
124 
177 
123 
41.7 
141 
70 

9 

82 
135 

207 
94 
::i 
65 
12 

122 
II 

66 
68 

13,628 
915 

5,574 
1 

!» 
17 

7 
53 
3 

I 
174 

.7 
7.7 
Ml 

1 

52 

.77 

1,440 

7o 

31,902 

2,883 

1 

7 
94 

5 

7 
81 
13 

9 
398 

20 

.70 

143 
10 

2.77 
56 
7 

18 

1,483 

37 

232 
:: 

28 
48 
19 
1 
45 
.77 
19 

941 
33 
13 

318 

10 

J  .77 

881 

1,818 

208 

49 
122 
109 

89 

34 

S 

71 

01 

HI 

120 

10 

40 

I 

184 

in 

01 

36 
28 

Butte                              

31 

3 

1 
12 

8 
14 

1 
0 
0 

270 

E]  Dorado  ...        —  -  - 

986 

77 

227 

256 

47 

137 

207 

44 

8 
1,175 

20 
88 

1 

2nl 

1 
1 

3 
o 

G2 

7,441 

84 

730 

14 

25 
30 

1 

216 

148 

75 

2 

14 

32 

11 
188 

12 

3 

195 

198 

2 
18 

12 

21 

82 

1,355 

n 

30 

00 
157 

8 

102 
L88 

1,028 
121 
20 

ill 

17 

17:: 

402 

1,161 

* 

749 

S;m    Diego    

6,216 

San  Joaquin  -.  _       -             .-  - 

715 

218 

2 

0 
6 

367 

Santa    Barbara 

311 

1.142 

Santa    Cruz   

41 

13               3 

272 

.Shasta     _  .      ..-    . - 

153 

Sierra     _  . 

Siskiyou    

17 
28 
72 
43 
2 

2 

2 
36 

5 

in 

7 
s 
2 
2 

197 

Solano    _ 

201 

526 

Stanislaus     

Sutter . 

Tehama                                   - 

101 

Trinity 

3 

Tulare     .  . 

Tuolunmne    . 

Ventura     

193 

Yolo 

11                    2 
10                    4 

Yuba     
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Total  brides,  1914 

Per  cenl  <>t  white  brides 

White 

Non- 

Bern  in  California 

Born  in  other  states 

Foreign  born 

Total 

Born  in 
Cali- 
fornia 

Born  In 

other 

stales 

Foreign 

born 

1 
sian 

1915 

1!H4 

L915 

1014 

1915 

1914 

11,073 

13,183 

6,189 

1,457 

36.0 

36.4 

45.4 

43.3 

18.6 

'    1,309 

878 

623 

73 

46.2 

46.6 

32.7 

31.2 

21.1 

22.2 

1 

1 

50.0 

loo  0 

50.0 

49 

20 

6 

14 

1 

54.3 

2o.o 

12.2 

25.7 

28.6 

228 

113 

92 

28 

7 

48.6 

49.6            43.5 

40.3 

7.9 

10.1 

31 
48 

24 
31 

3 
14 

4 
3 

75.8 
65.0 

77.4            15.1 
64.6            17.5 

9.7 
29.2 

9.1 

17.5 

12.0 

3 

0.2 

269 

120 

88 

61 

1 

49.6 

41. 0            30.5 

32.7 

19.9 

22.7 

24 

11 

10 

1 

40.7 

45.8            48.2 

41.7 

11.1 

12.5 

33 
971 

23 
343 

7 
394 

3 

234 

72.2 
35.2 

09.7            25.0 
35.3            45.1 

21.2 
40.6 

2.8 
19.7 

9.1 

15 

21.1 

76 

42 

30 

1 

1 

51 .0 

55.3           38.5 

39.5 

9.6 

5.2 

318 

165 

72 

81 

9 

51.0            18.8 

22.0 

2l.o 

25.5 

240 

37 

109 

34 

16 

12.4 

15.4           70.8 

7o.l 

16.8 

14.2 

43 

18 

20 

5 

4 

48.5 

41.9             18.5 

10.5 

3.0 

11.0 

430 

128 

24.3 

:,; 

7 

20.0 

29.8           59.1 

57.0 

11.0 

13.2 

■jrr, 

81 

71 

50 

2 

44.0 

30.5             27.5 

30.1 

27.0 

24.4 

43 

2.". 

ir, 

3 

1 

70.8 

20.2 

34.9 

7.0 

02 

7,211 

33 
1,251 

2.S 
4,618 

1 
1,342 

52.7 
10.3 

53.2             32.7 
17.1             00.2 

45.2 

04.0 

14.0 
17.3 

1.0 

18.6 

80 

20 

39 

12 

1 

3,8.1 

40.2 

48.7 

21.7 

15.0 

728 

397 

215 

116 

2 

51.2 

54.0             35.4 

20.5 

13.4 

1.3.0 

14 

21o 

8 
124 

5 

42 

1 

11 

78.6 

07.1 

57.2            21.1 
5o.o            17.4 

35.7 

20.0 

7.1 

G 

15.5 

21.0 

147 

72 

44 

.",1 

1 

43.9 

49.0             34.5 

29.9 

21.0 

21.1 

70 

47 

21 

2 

5 

68.7 

07.1            29.7 

30.0 

1.6 

2.9 

2 
194 

1 
117 

1 
29 

66.7 
66.1 

33.3 
00.3           23.9 

50.0 

48 

1 

24.7 

8.0 

15.0 

197 

113 

66 

18 

1 

61.3 

57.4             24.8 

33.5 

13.0 

0.1 

82 
1,312 

61 

204 

913 

10 

105 

68.4 
18.7 

74.4            20.0 

13.4 
68.0 

11.0 
13.5 

12.2 

"     13 

10.7 

07.8 

12.3 

84 

4.3 

30 

9 

2 

40.4 

37.1 

35.7 

13.5 

10.7 

30 
394 

18 
91 

12 

242 

62.9 

23.0 

60.0 
23.1 

37.1 
64.2 

40.0 

61.4 

61 

8 

12.8 

1.5.5 

1,141 

578 

380 

183 

23 

4S.6 

50.7 

34.4 

33.3 

17.0 

16.0 

70 

53 

13 

10 

61.9 

09.7 

25.4 

17.1 

12.7 

13.2 

731 

142 

150 

139 

18 

21.0 

19.4 

64.6 

61.6 

14.4 

10.0 

1,197 

780 

208 

30 

10.4 

17.4 

66.4 

05.2 

14.2 

17.4 

2,314 

1,324 

1,694 

41.5 

43.4 

30.9 

24.8 

27.0 

31.5 

7o7 

363 

219 

125 

8 

50.6 

51.3 

34.0 

31.0 

I."..  1 

11.7 

217 

128 

5G 

33 

1 

01.2 

59.0 

2-5.4 

25.8 

10.4 

15.2 

301 

18 1 

107 

70 

6 

10.2 

51:0 

33.9 

29.0 

16.9 

10.4 

12.-, 

133 

51 

2 

44.4 

10. .3 

351.4 

13.0 

10.2 

10.. 3 

1,130 

553 

341 

23  i 

12 

46.8 

48.9 

35.0 

30.2 

18.2 

2o.O 

271 

134 

'80 

57 

1 

52.5 

10.5 

32.3 

2  1.5 

15.0 

21.0 

145 

89 

39 

17 

8 

01.4 

29.1 

26.9 

11.1 

11.7 

13 

189 

7 

77 

4 
86 

2' 
26 

75.0 
48.2 

53.8 

10.7 

25.0 
41.8 

30.8 

45.5 

15.4 

8 

10.0 

13.8 

190 

106 

59 

25 

11 

60.3 

55.8 

27.2 

31.0 

12.5 

13.2 

525 

20 1 

142 

89 

1 

56.0 

29.4 

27.0 

15.0 

17,o 

263 

87 

127 

49 

5 

36.6 

33.1 

40.7 

48.3 

10.7 

IS. Ii 

39 

23 

13 

3 

1 

72.1 

59.0 

23.3 

33.3 

4.0 

7.7 

49 

46 

7 

2 

00.7 

48.0 

37.4 

4.3.1 

1." 

6.9 

13 

376 

13 

127. 

35.7 

100.0 

22.2 

11.1 

10.5 

201 

50 

0 

54 
191 

32 

84 

11 

69 

11 
38 

71.0 
43.5 

50.2 
14.0 

16.9 
34.8 

20.4 
36.1 

8.5 
21.7 

20.4 

2 

19:9 

117 

73 

31 

13 

8 

58.4 

02.4 

31.9 

9.7 

ll.l 

'JO 

60 

21 

9 

6 

00.7 

00.7 

25.0 

23.3 

11.3 

10.0 
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TABLE  16. — Brides  Classified  by  Race,  Nativity 


Single  brides 


Non-Caucasian 


w 

p53 


California 24,610 


Alameda 
Alpine  .. 
Amador  . 
Butte 


2,264 


23,341      9,107      9,932 
2,216      1,101         655 


4,302 


460 


284       59 


39 


40 


880 


Calaveras  ___. 

Colusa  

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

EI  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo   ___, 


Kern   

Kings    .. 

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles 

Madera    _ 

Marin  

Mariposa  ... 
Mendocino  .. 
Merced  

Modoc   

Mono   

Monterey    .-. 

Napa    

Nevada    


Orange    

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside    

Sacramento 

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego  

San    Francisco    .. 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa   Barbara   . 

Santa   Clara   

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  — _~ 

Sierra  

Siskiyou    _.. 

Solano  

Sonoma    

Stanislaus   

Sutter    

Tehama 

Trinity    

Tulare  

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo    

Yuba 


177 

28 

32 
214 

28 

31 
718 

48 
247 
171 

23 
340 
172 

23 

54 
5,468 

70 
457 

14 
145 
119 

52 

2 

137 

172 

78 
1,019 

69 

28 
401 
720 

49 

544 

969 

5,433 

619 

156 
264 
227 
756 
215 
94 
10 
134 
178 
376 
226 


16 

296 
46 

149 
!»3 


29 
177 

28 

32 
211 

19 

30 
712 

48 
239 
161 

21 
335 
167 

19 

50 
5,332 

69 
457 

11 
139 
119 

52 

2 

134 

172 

76 
1,010 

69 

27 
380 
701 

49 
529 
948 
4,534 
613 
156 
262 
225 
753 
215 

91 

10 
130 


16 

87 

21 

24 

106 

7 

22 

270 

25 

143 

19 

11 

106 

77 

15 

28 

971 

29 

268 

8 

98 

56 

36 

1 

97 

114 

59 

209 

37 

18 

95 

371 

34 

122 

214 

2,015 

333 

109 

140 

108 

383 

121 

59 

9 


173 

109 

374 

231 

225 

83 

36 

25 

86 

62 

13 

11 

2H3 

106 

46 

37 

149 

76 

91 

55 

86 

59 

6 

77 
5 
4 

62 

9 

7 

312 

19 

36 

115 

9 

185 

43 

4 

15 

3,475 

23 

135 

3 

19 

39 

15 

1 

26 

35 

12 

668 

24 

9 

245 

217 

9 

323 

598 

1,202 

195 

31 

78 

75 

235 

65 

21 

1 

47 

45 

99 

104 

9 

33 

2 

155 

7 

43 

28 

18 


7 

13 
2 
4 
43 
3 
1 

130 

4 

60 

27 

1 

44 
47 


10 


122 

1 


11 
S3 

5 

13:1  • 
8 


50 
113 


8    . 


6         4 

9         1 


6 

84  12         2 
136  19         2 

l,:ur       29   .     26 

85  1    2 

16    

44  1 

42  1 

135  1 


n 


30 
2 

::o  .. 
8 

<J 


1 


844 
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nd    M 

arital 

Condition, 

for 

Counties 

:  1915 

Wulowed  brides 

! 

. 

Divorced  brides 

11 

White 

Non-Caucasian 

o 

1 
1 

I 

1 

White                           Non-Caucasb 

3 

jfgi 

3 -  — 

- 

£-"  = 

1 

1 

n 
3 

c. 

5" 

3 

i 
1 

n 
he 

i 
r 

P> 

a 
s» 

3 

2 

a 

4 
o 

E 

I       a 

p-~3 
1    1 

0=0° 
s"5" 

-         X 

Ft     i 

1               1 

! 
1            1 

1    *-* 
3 
a 
p 

a 

O 
e 
3 

n 

s 

1 

• 

1 

=-1 

to 

•a 

a 
a 
n 

Q 

589 

67 

1,655 
112 

807       So 
SI        IS 

5 

4 

14 

3,682 

322 
2 
3 

26 
3 
3 

37 

: 

79 

3 

32 

26 

6 

63 

15 

5 

3 

728 

12 

114 

2 

12 

8 

8 

1 

21 

32 

8 

190 

9 

42 
129 

6 
96 
226 
801 
82 
24 
66 
32 
116 
34 
11 

3,619 

318 
2 
3 

26 
3 
3 
37 
5 
4 

7S 
3 

32 

25 
6 

66 

15 

5 

3 

704 

12 

113 

2 

12 
8 

S 

1 

21 

32 

8 

18S 

5 
42 

129 

6 

94 
221 
789. 

81 

24 

66 

30 
115 

33 

11 

1,113 

122 
1 
2 

14 
3 
1 

21 
1 
3 

29 
2 

16 
4 
2 

12 
8 
2 
1 

94 
5 

38 
2 
6 
2 
5 
1 
9 

19 
1 

32 
4 
3 
9 

47 

3 
17 
28 
296 
36 
13 
26 
10 
49 
16 
5 

!   2,041 
148 

465 

48 
1 

46 
2 

3 
1 

1 

13 
1 

1 

6 

1 
6 

o 
3 
1 
3 

1 
11 

4 

1 

„       .. 

1 

1 

2 

13 
4 
1 

41 
1 

12 

18 
4 

51 
6 
3 
2 
526 
7 

60 

5 

7    

3 

3 

1 

1 
-15 

8 
10 

3 
21 

7 

36         3 

1 

1 



8         1 

1 
9 

4 

4 
3 

2 
3 

3 

2 

1 

— -- 

— 

—  - 

8 

5         1 
9         1 

3         3 

6 

1 

1 
4S2 

7 
37 

1 

205 

3 

19 

40 

4 

84 

21 



3 

15         1 

-— 

— - 

-. 

4 
5 
1 

Z 
4 

5 
4 

3 

1 

2 

9 

8 

12 

2 

137 

6 

2 

27 

42 

4 

61 

111 

257 

40 

8 

13 

15 

48 

11 

8 

2 

7 

9 

20 

7 

1 

3 

1 

17 

13 

1 
5 

2 
6 
4 
35 
2 

11 

10 

5 

136 

3 

2 

30 

59 

3 
73 
172 
359 
33 
10 
31 
19 
49 
13 
5 

1 
3 
2 

8 



o 

20         2 

2 

7         1 
21         2 

3 
23 

— - 

-— 

— 

2 

14 

31 

177 

24 

S 
8 
2 

1 
8 

4 

21 

134 

12 

1 
9 
1 
17 
4 
1 

2 

5 
2 
1 



3 

6 



1 

9 

1 

-- 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

21         1 

8 

1 



----- 

1 

17 
4 

1 

1 

1 



27 
28 
58 
18 

4 
11 

2 
24 

8 
9 
19 
16 

25 
27 
58 
IS 

4 
11 

2 
24 

8 

9 
19 
16 

5 
16 
25 

8 
4 

7 

9 
5 

9 
5 

17 
7 

22 
9 

3 

4 

11 

1 

1 

2 

_L 





4 

1 

12 
3 
8 

I 

1 
3 

1 
3 
3 
9 





-— 







I 

6 

— - 

— 



111 
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TABLE   17. — Brides  Classified    by   Race,    Nativity 


Single  brides 

-. 
o 

White 

Non-Cauou  - 

4 

o 

County 

a 
g 

-  ~— 
F' = 

Hi 

•4 

a 

s  § 

r  = 

t 

i 

— 
a 
a 

V 

2 

\ 

- 
to 

s-i 

PD 

■a 
p 
a 

re 

25,261 

2,264 

1 

15 

186 

25 

4n 

216 

24 

•27 
787 

61 

267 
209 

338 

166 

33 

52 
.-..:il  ii 

63 
507 

12 
166 
128 

66 

1 

157 

151 

71 
9.34 

G7 

2:? 
323 
867 

66 
593 
929 
5,138 
555 
183 
271 
25 1 
908 
214 
121 

10 
157 
162 
li'n 
230 

7< 

8 
324 

::t 

152 
95 
81 

24,(r_>3 

2,216 
1 

44 

179 

25 

216 

23 

27 
780 

fin 
259 
200 

32 
332 

166 

32 

5,762 
62 
506 

12 
161 
127 

62 

1 
156 
150 

71 
946 

65 

23 
316 
851 

66 
580 
908 
4,282 
550 
182 
269 
252 
900 
214 
114 

10 
151 

154 

420 
228 

36 

71 

- 

823 

34 

151 
89 
76 

1,104 

1 

27 
91 
2(i 
2fi 

.99 
11 
22 

289 
33 

139 
32 
15 

102 
71 
21 
30 
1,112 
2.5 

8 
99 
67 
42 

1 
102 
06 
55 
226 
36 

80 
170 

50 
129 

17-3 
1,977 

122 

144 
111 

477 

112 

71 

7 

65 
89 
250 

80 

23 

4(1 

113 

2(1 
79 
62 

-.! 

9,044 
619 

4,(UH 
493 

200 

36 

56 

27 
4 

1 

8 

3,179 

277 

Alpine   -._--.- 

5 

72 
2 
9 

C6 

9 

2 

294 

21 

50 
189 

16 
188 

55 
9 

22 

2!> 

12!) 

3 

12 
16 

3 

2 
51 

3 

3 
197 

3 

70 
29 

1 
42 
4ii 

2 

2 

1 
4 

1 
24 

3 
26 
1 
3 
111 
7 

21 

44 
17 

3 

801 

13 

82 

23 
8 

:, 

Butte   - 

1 

1 

2 

.....       1 

Fresno    -  -  . 

2 

9 
5 

: 

8 

2 

2 

1 

lili'llll            

Inyo   -.-  _     .--    .-     -  -  -.- 

4 

1 

Lake 

1 

I. us  Angeles  . ._.  ...  _ 

1,097 

8 

7." 

l 

12.5 

1 

3 

1 

5 

15 

- 

Madera    .  .  .  .             

26 

' 

5 

1 
3 

Merced    .... 

V.i 

28 

1 

Modoc   ...  _ 

Mono   .  ...  ...  _  

Monte  rev    . 

35          19 

(1           13 
6          10 

613  j      107 

•'•'                 7 

1 

17 

22 
•> 

178 

4 

41 
137 

87 
171 
178 

1.5 

:::, 
27 
106 
•27 
11 
o 
14 
15 

4!» 
21 
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CHAPTER  I 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


In  the  spring  of  1915,  insistent  problems  of  dependency  and  destitu- 
tion were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  California  legislature.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  destitution  was  a  growing  social  disease,  that  public 
relief  was  at  best  an  undemocratic  palliative,  that  demands  for  assist- 
ance were  increasing  at  such  an  alarming  rate  as  to  become  an  intoler- 
able burden  upon  public  funds. 

The  need  of  coping  with  this  disease  of  destitution  in  a  way  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  its  future  inception  and  growth  was  reiterated  by  social 
workers  and  they  testified  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  which  insured  the  wage  earner  against  the  disastrous 
results  of  industrial  injuries.  They  pointed  out  that  workmen's  com- 
pensation was  but  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  protective  system  worked 
out  in  European  countries,  under  which  system,  if  the  worker  fell  ill, 
he  was  entitled  to  medical  attention  and  a  substantial  part  of  his  wages ; 
if  he  became  an  invalid  or  reached  old  age,  he  was  entitled  to  a  pension 
for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  if  he  was  out  of  employment,  he  was  maintaned 
until  a  job  was  available,  while  if  he  died  leaving  dependents,  these 
dependents  were  given  a  pension.  This  protective  system,  to  wit :  social 
insurance,  was  designed  to  prevent  and  relieve  destitution.  It  involved 
the  establishment  or  assistance  by  the  government  of  insurance  of  work- 
ing men  against  the  loss  of  earning  capacity  from  any  or  all  causes. 
The  cost  of  this  insurance  was  met  partly  by  the  working  men,  partly 
by  their  employers  and  partly  by  the  state. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  phase  of  social  insurance  had  been  so 
successfully  transplanted  to  this  country  and  was  being  effectively  and 
efficiently  administered  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  of  this 
state,  the  possibilities  of  benefit  from  other  branches  of  social  insurance 
suggested  itself  to  persons  interested  in  social  progress.  Accordingly, 
a  bill  creating  an  unsalaried  commission  to  investigate  the  whole 
problem  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  and  was  passed  by  that  body 
as  Chapter  275  of  the  Statutes  of  1915.  It  became  a  law  by  the  signature 
of  the  Governor  on  May  17th  and  went  into  effect  the  following  August. 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson 
appointed  the  five  following  members:  Katharine  C.  Felton,  San 
Francisco ;  Mrs.  Frances  N.  Noel,  Los  Angeles ;  Dr.  Flora  W.  Smith, 
Kingsburg;  George  H.  Dunlop,  Los  Angeles;  John  Francis  Neylan, 
Sacramento. 

These  appointees  meet  for  the  organization  meeting  of  the  California 
Social  Insurance  Commission  on  Monday,  September  27,  1915,  in 
Sacramento.     Mr.  Paul  Herriott,  of  Sacramento,  was  later  appointed 
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tn  till  ;i  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Neylan  and  was 
elected  chairman. 

The  commission  was  required  to  make  a  careful  study  of  European 
systems  of  social  insurance  to  determine  whether  California  needed  and 
was  ready  for  a  further  development  of  social  insurance,  to  prepare 
careful  estimates  of  the  cost  of  any  legislative  step  it  might  advise  and  to 
incorporate  the  results  of  its  work  in  a  report  to  the  following  legis- 
lature 

The  commission  realized  early  in  its  studies  of  the  European  systems 
thai  however  great  the  need  might  be  in  California  of  a  complete  system 
of  social  insurance,  problems  of  cost  and  administration  would  prevent 
the  state  from  adapting  the  whole  complex  scheme  to  California  con- 
ditions at  one  time.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  include  in  the  report 
a  general  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  social  insurance  and  to  center 
the  California  investigations  upon  one  branch. 

The  importance  of  the  problem  of  increasing  cost  which  state  aid  to 
orphans  and  half  orphans  was  creating  for  the  State  Board  of  Control 
was  discussed  by  the  commission.  Since,  however,  the  branch  of  social 
insurance  which  attempts  to  meet  this  problem,  to  wit:  life  insurance 
for  the  benefit  of  dependent  children,  was  still  in  the  first  stages  of  its 
development  in  Europe  and  since  also  it  was  the  most  technical  and 
difficult  of  administration  of  all  the  phases  of  the  subject,  it  was  deemed 
impracticable  to  think  of  it  as  a  possibility  at  this  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  social  insurance  in  the  United  States. 

The  choice  of  health  insurance  for  concentrated  study  did  not  mean 
that  it  was  necessarily  the  most  important  phase  of  social  insurance. 
Health  insurance  was  selected  for  several  reasons — actuarially  and  in 
point  of  administration  it  was  the  simplest  branch  of  the  complex  social 
insurance  scheme;  it  was  most  closely  allied  to  industrial  accident  and 
could  most  easily  be  adapted  to  the  mechanism  worked  out  for  the 
existing  state  fund.  Finally,  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  eastern  men 
and  women  who  had  carefully  studied  social  insurance  problems  was 
to  center  all  efforts  upon  health  insurance. 

In  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  in  this  pioneer  work, 
the  commission  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow.  of  New  York 
City,  as  consulting  actuary  for  six  months  from  July  to  January.  In 
January,  1916,  Miss  Barbara  Nachtrieb  was  appointed  executive  secre- 
tary to  take  charge  of  the  active  work.  The  secretary,  who  was  in  New 
Xork  at  the  time,  was  directed  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  eastern  cities 
in  consultation  with  the  leading  experts  on  social  insurance  and  in 
digesting  the  important  works  on  social  insurance.  This  plan  was 
carried  out.  The  commission,  at  its  February  meeting,  received  a  report 
of  the  eastern  work,  and  very  soon  thereafter  the  investigations  were 
commenced. 


CHAPTER  II 

FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF  THE  COMMISSION 
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SECTION  I. 


In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Com- 
mission was  created,  the  investigations  undertaken  and  reported  upon 
herewith,  include : 

(c)  The  various  systems  of  social  insurance  now  in  operation  in  dif- 
ferent foreign  countries. 

(b)  A  special  study  of  compulsory  and  voluntary  subsidized  health 
insurance  systems  in  fourteen  European  countries. 

(c)  Evidence  as  to  the  general  effect  of  social  insurance  upon  the 
economic  status  of  wageworkers  in  Europe. 

m{d)  Facilities  available  for  insurance  of  workmen  in  the  United 
Hates. 

(e)  A  general  survey  of  conditions  of  employment  in  California,  such 
as  average  wages,  unemployment  and  health  conditions  of  several  work- 
ing communities. 

I  (/)  The  cost  of  medical  aid  and  hospital  care  in  relation  to  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  average  wageworker. 

fi(gr)  Present  facilities  for  public  care  of  the  indigent  sick  in  Cali- 
fornia, such  as  available  free  hospital  space,  and  out-patient  clinics. 

(h)  The  problem  of  poverty  and  destitution  in  California,  especially 
in  their  connection  with  sickness. 

m(i)  The  present  extent  of  voluntary  health  insurance  in  California 
through  fraternal  orders,  trade  unions  and  commercial  insurance  com- 
panies. 

In  addition  the  Commission  has  held  public  hearings  to  determine 
the  attitude  of  public  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  in  the  State  of  California. 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  information  collected  the  Commission  finds,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Social  insurance  in  its  various  branches  represents  a  world-wide 
movement  which  embraces  not  only  all  of  Europe  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  has  made  its  beginnings  in  Asia  and  America. 
It  is  at  the  present  one  of  the  most  important  movements  in  modern 
social  and  h.oor  legislation.  All  modern,  civilized  and  industrial  coun- 
tries have  some  social  insurance  legislation  in  force.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  progressive  foreign  countries  also  possess  the  most  compre- 
hensive social  insurance  systems. 

(2)  Social  insurance  methods  represent  a  practical  and  effective 
means  of  counteracting  at  least  some  of  the  harmful  results  of  modern 
industrial  conditions  upon  the  well-being  of  wage  earners,  and  espe- 
cially  of  preserving  those  persons  who  for  some  reason  or  other  cease 
being  independent  producers  either  temporarily  or  permanently. 
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(3)  While  no  country  in  the  world  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  abolishing 
poverty  or  even  destitution  and  the  need  for  charitable  relief,  much  lias 
been  accomplished  toward  that  goal  in  several  countries  by  means  of 
the  existing  social  insurance  systems. 

I  In  addition  t<>  this  relief  of  destitution,  social  insurance  has 
proved  to  be  a  powerful  factor  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  health, 
through  the  "safety-first"  movement,  through  improved  care  of  the 
sick  and  invalids  and  through  regularization  of  employment.  In  several 
countries  the  increased  span  of  life  and  improved  health  conditions  are 
largely  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  social  insurance  institutions. 

(5)  The  success  of  the  social  insurance  institutions  appears  to  ■ 
largely  dependent  upon  their  compulsory  character.  Both  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  persons  protected  and  in  the  quality  of  services  rendered, 
compulsory  insurance  systems  appear  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the  volun- 
tary ones. 

(6)  Different  racial  and  national  conditions  and  different  political 
organization  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  upon  the  existence  and  exten- 
sion of  social  insurance  institutions  in  various  countries. 

(7)  Next  to  compensation  for  industrial  accident  compulsory  health 
insurance  is  the  most  highly  developed  form  of  social  insurance  in 
Europe  and  it  has  followed  accident  compensation  in  several  countries 
as  the  next  step  in  the  extension  of  social  insurance. 

After  investigation  of  conditions  throughout  the  United  States  the 
Commission  further  finds  that : 

(1)  Millions  of  wageworkers  recognize  the  advantages  of  the  insur- 
ance method  in  general  for  protection  against  the  hazards  of  the  wage- 
worker's  existence.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  numerous  insurance 
institutions  which  they  have  created  and  in  which  they  participa1< 
for  instance,  trade  unions,  benefit  funds,  fraternal  orders  and  other 
benevolent  societies. 

(2)  Nevertheless,  in  absence  of  legally  established  systems,  the  benefit 
of  voluntary  insurance  has  as  yet  been  extended  to  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  American  wageworking  population  except  for  funeral 
insurance.  However,  the  benefits  rendered  by  these  voluntary  institu- 
tions are  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  need. 

(3)  Since  the  industrial  accident  compensation  movement  has  swept 
the  country  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  all  other  "brandies 
of  social  insurance  by  governmental  commissions,  voluntary  commil 
and  labor  organizations  as  well  as  public  opinion  at  large. 

(4)  There  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the  attitude  of  American 
students  of  economic  and  sociological  problems  towards  social  insurance 
methods,  so  that  instead  of  the  general  opposition  of  ten  years  ago  the 
Commission  finds  among  them  at  present  an  almost  unanimous  support 
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of  the  compulsory  social  insurance  method  of  coping  with  the  problem 
of  destitution  in  this  country. 

( >f  the  experts  on  economic  and  social  problems  consulted  the  majority 
(1  that  health  insurance  is  the  particular  branch  of  social  insurance 
which  can  and  should  be  developed  next  in  this  country. 

Finally,  on  the  basis  of  statistical  information  gathered  in  its  Cali- 
fornia investigation  toward  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Commission  were  directed,  the  Commission  finds  that: 

(1)  While  the  rate  of  weekly  wage  is  higher  in  California  than  in 
Eastern  stales,  the  earning  power  of  the  majority  of  the  wageworkers 
is  not  sufficiently  high  to  enable  them  to  go  through  an  attack  of  serious 
illness  without  a  very  grave  hazard  to  their  economic  well-being. 

(2)  The  loss  of  earnings  through  unemployment  is  very  large,  thus 
materially  affecting  the  annual  income. 

(3)  The  expenses  of  treatment  of  the  sick  are  heavy  in  California,  as 
'they  are  throughout  the  Pacific  coast,  and  considerably  heavier  than  in 

■her  parts  of  the  country. 

(4)  The  Commission  has  no  intention  of  criticizing  the  charges  made 
'■by  the  medical  profession  for  its  services.  Comparison  of  the  standards 
lof  payment  for  medical  services  with  the  incomes  of  the  large  propor- 
tion of  the  wageworkers,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  medical  aid  at  the 
■ordinary  rate  of  payment  is  not  within  the  means  of  a  large  number  of 
wageworkers. 

(5)  The  cost  of  private  hospital  service  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
paying  capacities  of  most  wageworkers,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  county  hospitals  and  a  few  private  hospitals  to  which  free  patients 
are  admitted,  the  available  beds  in  the  ordinary  county  hospitals  offer 
facilities  which  are  recognized  by  the  proper  authorities  to  be  unsatis- 
factory and  which  are  not  acceptable  to  the  large  number  of  wage- 
workers. 

As  a  result  free  hospital  facilities  are  decidedly  inadequate.  In  com- 
parison with  the  standard  of  five  hospital  beds  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion. California  has  only  one  free  hospital  bed  per  thousand. 

(6)  As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  Commission  finds  there  is  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  free  clinics,  lodge  practice  of  medicine, 
mutual  hospital  associations  and  commercial  hospital  associations, 
patronized  largely  by  wageworkers. 

(7)  In  investigating  the  relief  work  which  charitable  organizations, 
public  and  private,  are  called  upon  to  perform,  sickness  was  found  to 
be  the  largest  single  <;ause  of  dependency. 

(8)  Despite  the  hardship  which  illness  brings  to  the  individual  wage 
earner,  investigations  disclosed  the  fact  that  California  has  a  compara- 
tively low  sickness  rate — an  average  of  six  days  per  person  is  lost  each 
year  because  of  sickness. 
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9     A  full  investigation  of  the  existing  insurance  facilities  shows 
elusively  thai  health  insurance  is  an  institution  with  which  the  people 

I  lalifornia,  and  (.specially  its  working  men  and  working  women  are 
familiar  through  fraternal  orders,  benefit  societies,  trade  unions  and  to 
some  extenl  through  commercial  insurance  compan 

Probably  uot  more  than  one-third  of  California  wageworkers  have 
voluntarily  insured  themselves  againsl  the  hazard  of  sickness,  and  ; 
voluntary  efforts  reach  only  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  the  people 
who  need  it  most.  In  most  cases  the  nil  ire  financial  burden  is  placed 
upon  the  wageworkers  themselves  and  therefore  the  funds  collected  are 
usually  inadequate  to  provide  support  during  illness  and  scientific 
medical  care.  This  is  particularly  true  of  medical  and  hospital  services 
furnished  except  in  a  very  few  large  corporations. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings,  the  Commission  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  legislative  provision  for  a  state-wide  system  of  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  for  wageworkers  and  other  persons  of  small 
incomes  would  offer  a  very  powerful  remedy  for  the  problem  of  sickness 
and  dependency  in  the  State  of  California. 

In  selecting  health  insurance  as  the  particular  branch  of  social  insur- 
ance  best  adapted  for  earliest  action,  the  Commission  was  guided  by 
the  following  conditions : 

(a)  Health  insurance  appears  logically  to  be  the  next  step  in  develop- 
ment alter  accident  compensation. 

(b)  Jt  offers  the  least  actuarial  and  organizational  difficulties  as  coin 
pared  with  other  more  complicated  branches  of  social  insurance  which 
require  provision  of  substantial  reserves. 

(c)  While  the  grave  character  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  can 
not  be  denied,  no  system  of  unemployment  insurance  in  California 
would  appear  practicable  until  further  measures  are  taken  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  unemployment.  Moreover,  unemployment  insurance  is  a 
comparatively  new  institution  with  a  very  limited  amount  of  experience 
available  at  present. 

(d)  Old  age  insurance  presents  such  serious  actuarial  and  financial 
problems  that  the  Commission  does  not  feel  in  a  position  to  make  any 
recommendation  concerning  it  at  this  time.  Further  study  of  the  prob- 
lem, especially  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  methods  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  and  straighl  old  age  pensions,  would  be  required. 

Ii  is  claimed,  and  with  some  justice,  thai  in  both  the  field  of  old 
age  and  unemployment  insurance  national  action  may  be  necessary; 
while  the  problem  of  dependency  due  to  sickness  is  largely  a  local  prob- 
lem amenable  to  state  action. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  the  principle  of  health  insurance 
is  familial-  to  the  people  of  the  Stale  of  California.  Undoubtedly  a 
system  of  public  compulsory  insurance  introduces  certain  elements  of 
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comparative  novelty,  but  even  during  the  existence  of  the  Commission 
growing  understanding  and  approval  of  this  novel  principle  could  be 
easily  observed.  This  was  brought  out  very  clearly  in  the  hearings  held 
in  San  Francisco,  where  the  predominating  majority  of  witnesses  repre- 
ting  employers,  organized  labor,  social  workers,  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  students  of  economics,  went  on  record  as  approving  the  general 
principle  of  compulsory  health  insurance. 

There  are  essential  provisions  upon  which  the  Commission  has  reached 
an  agreement.  In  order  to  meet  the  problems  of  destitution  due  to 
sickness  and  in  order  to  make  health  insurance  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  broad  movement  for  the  conservation  of  public  health,  any  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  provide 
(a)  for  a  compulsory  system  for  the  conducting  of  the  insurance  by  non- 
profit making  insurance  carriers  (b)  for  a  thoroughly  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  sick  and  (c)  for  contributions 
from  the  insured,  from  industry  and  from  the  state. 

In  the  opinion  of  learned  attorneys,  however,  there  appear  to  be  cer- 
tain constitutional  obstacles  in  the  way  of  legislative  action.  The  Com- 
mission recommends  therefore  a  following  amendment  intended  to 
remove  these  difficulties.  The  two  years'  delay  incident  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  constitutional  amendment  and  its  submission  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  is  of  itself  not  an  undesirable  feature.  Legislation  of  such 
magnitude  which  must  affect  the  interests  of  so  many  different  social 
groups  should  not  be  passed  without  giving  the  whole  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thoroughly  studying  the  underlying  principle  and  expressing 
their  collective  will.  The  constitutional  amendment  requiring  submis- 
sion to  the  vote  of  the  people  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  such  study. 

Further  stud}'  of  the  problems  of  health  insurance  will  not  fail  to 
.  influence  the  numerous  details  of  the  system  to  be  finally  organized, 
and  therefore  the  Commission  does  not  feel  prepared  to  submit,  at  this 
time,  a  draft  of  a  bill  as  a  part  of  its  report. 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT. 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  State  of  California  to 
make  special  provision  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  those  classes  of 
persons,  and  their  dependents,  whose  incomes,  in  the  determination  of 
the  legislature,  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  hazards  of  sickness.  The 
jlature  may  establish  a  health  insurance  system,  applicable  to  any 
or  all  such  persons,  and  for  the  financial  support  of  such  system  may 
provide  for  contributions,  either  voluntary  or  compulsory,  from  such 
persons,  from  employers,  and  from  the  state  by  appropriations. 

The  legislature  may  confer  upon  any  commission  or  court,  now  or 
hereafter  created,  such  power  and  authority  as  the  legislature  may  deem 
requisite  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

2-27626 
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The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  controlled  or  limited  by  any 
other  provision  of  this  constitution,  except  tbe  provisions  of  Article  IV 
thereof,  relating  to  the  passage  and  approval  of  acts  by  the  legislature 
and  to  the  referendum  thereof. 
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SECTION  II. 


DISCUSSION  OF  POSSIBLE  PROVISIONS  OF  A  HEALTH 
INSURANCE  SYSTEM  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

To  draft  even  a  tentative  bill  for  health  insurance  in  California  at 
ibis  time  has  seemed  to  the  Commission  premature.  While  the  Com- 
mission is  not  ready  to  discuss  details  of  a  system,  it  is  convinced  that 
he  form  of  organization  contemplated  by  the  well-known  bill  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  will  inevitably  give  rise 
o  certain  difficulties  which  can  be  avoided  through  another  plan  of 
>rganization,  and  which  must  be  avoided  in  a  system  designed  to  meet 
tonditions  in  California. 

I.  The  Commission  believes  that  unions,  fraternal  societies  and  other 
voluntary  organizations  now  engaged  in  health  insurance  should  be 
■jiven  a  place  under  a  state  system  and  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
md  develop  their  activities;  that  the  compulsory  system  should  not 
irive  out  the  voluntary,  nor  substitute  purely  formal  units  of  organiza- 
ions  for  associations  in  which  men  are  bound  together  by  ties  of  friend- 
ship, loyalty  and  mutual  interest. 

The  plan  suggested  in  the  bill  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
legislation  places  voluntary  societies  at  such  a  competitive  disadvantage 
is  practically  to  bar  them  out  from  any  participation  in  health  insur- 
mce ;  for  while  insurance  in  these  societies  is  permited  in  lieu  of  other 
!orms  of  compulsory  insurance  they  do  not  receive  the  employers'  con- 
ribution,  which  amounts  to  from  33y  to  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  insur- 
inee  premium.  Thus  these  societies  are  placed  at  a  competitive  dis- 
.dvantage  so  great  as  to  be  disastrous.  Few  of  their  members  will  con- 
inue  to  insure  with  them  when  they  can  save  one-third  of  the  premium 
>y  insuring  elsewhere. 

II.  Knowing  the  many  difficulties  and  complexities  of  its  own  with 
vhich  health  insurance  must  grapple,  the  Commission  favors  a  form  of 
►rganization  which  does  not  force  employers  and  employed  to  join  in 
he  administration  of  the  system,  and  for  this  reason  opposes  the  plan 
>roposed  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  which 
)laces  the  immediate  local  control  of  health  insurance  in  the  hands  of 
listrict  mutual  associations  governed  jointly  by  the  employers  and 
in  ployed.  Under  such  a  system  the  Commission  fears  that  with  the 
idministration  in  the  hands  of  representatives  of  these  two  groups,  there 
vould  be  a  likelihood  of  deadlocks  on  disputed  issues. 

III.  The  Commission  believes  that  the  success  of  health  insurance 
vill  depend  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  its  management  and,  there- 
ore,  upon  the  ability  and  integrity  of  those  selected  for  executive  and 

•Chapter  IV. 
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administrative  positions.  The  Commission  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  th 
plan  of  organization  suggested  in  the  bill  under  discussion  because  tli 
method  which  it  provides  for  selecting  those  who  are  to  administer  tli 
health  insurance  system  gives  no  assurance  that  persons  of  special  fit 
nesa  or  ability  will  be  chosen.  For  while  the  plan  under  consideratioi 
provides  for  a  state  insurance  commission  appointed  by  the  governoi 
the  duties  of  this  commission  are  largely  supervisory  and  judicial.  Th 
direct  administration  of  health  insurance  is  entrusted  to  local  inutua 

M-iatioiis  to  which  all  the  employed,  subject   to  the  system  and 
otherwise  insured,  and  their  employers,  belong. 

Employed  and  employers  meet  separately  and  elect  representative 
to  a  central  committee.     The  representatives  so  chosen  elect  an  e< 
number  of  directors.     These  directors,  chosen  jointly  by  employers  am 
employed,  constitute  the  governing  body  of  the  local  fund. 

Under  this  system  a  new  electorate  is  created.  So  far  at  least  as  th 
insured  are  concerned,  it  is  made  up  of  persons  who  are  practicall; 
strangers  to  each  other.  Union  and  nonunion,  skilled  and  unskilled 
come  together  simply  for  the  purpose  of  this  single  election.  Politica 
experience  suggests  the  result  to  be  expected  from  such  a  system  o 
election. 

While  the  Commission  believes  that  the  difficulties  under  consideratioi 
are  inherent  in  any  system  which  make  the  district  mutual  association 
governed  by  employers  and  employed,  the  standard  carrier,  it  is  con 
vinced  that  these  difficulties  can  be  avoided  under  a  different  plan  o 
organization.  In  substantiation  of  its  belief  it  offers,  in  brief  outlint 
the  following  plan  of  organization  from  which  these  difficulties  s 
to  be  eliminated.  This  plan  has  been  suggested  by  and  conform 
closely  to  the  present  organization  of  industrial  accident  insurance  ii 
California. 

Its  central  features  are  the  separation  of  cash  and  medical  benefit 
and  the  provision  that  the  insured  shall  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  casl 
benefit.  *  Under  such  a  system  it  obviously  becomes  a  simple  matter  t. 
provide  that  the  workman  who  pays  the  entire  cost  of  his  money  benefi 
may  insure  in  any  fraternal  organization,  union  or  voluntary  so< 
which  he  may  select  provided  that  such  organization  has  been  appri 
by  the  state  as  financially  sound. 

A  state  fund  for  carrying  cash  benefits  will  also  be  established  as  par 
of  the  system  so  that,  it'  the  workman  does  not  care  to  insure  with  ; 
voluntary  organization,  he  may  insure  with  the  state.  In  either  cas' 
he  pays  the  entire  cost  of  the  insurance  secured.     Under  this  arra 


*For  this  suggestion    the  Commission    is   indebted  to  Theodore  Johnson,  attorne 
for  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council. 
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nent  the  stale  fund  carrying  cash  benefits  receives  no  subsidy  from 
■mployers  or  from  the  state  fraternal  organizations  and  other  voluntary 
ties  are  therefore  not  placed  in  a  position  of  competitive  disad- 
vantage in  relation  to  it. 

Tin*  state  fund  should  set  a  rate  fully  covering  all  cost  of  administra- 
ion  but  allowing  for  no  profit.  This  would  become  the  standard  rate, 
rhecking  possible  waste  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  private  societies. 

IThile  under  this  system  the  insured  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the 
aoney  benefit  and  select  their  own  insurance  carriers,  the  contributions 
»f  employers  and  of  the  state  are  paid  directly  into  the  state  fund  and 
ire  used  primarily  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  medical  benefit.  The  admin- 
istration of  this  fund  and  the  organization  for  medical  aid  will  be  vested 
n  a  state  insurance  commission  which  is  also  made  responsible  for  the 
idministration  of  the  entire  health  insurance  system.  This  commission 
s  to  be  composed  of  full  time  salaried  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
■rnor.  The  employer,  the  insured,  the  medical  profession  and  probably 
he  public  should  be  represented  on  it.  This  plan  of  organization  cor- 
responds closely  to  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  which  admin- 
3  the  system  as  a  whole  and  which  also  controls  and  administers  an 
nsurance  fund  which  is  in  competition  with  other  funds. 

Under  the  administration  of  industrial  accident  insurance  the 
imployer  pays  the  entire  premium  and  therefore  there  is  no  necessity 
?or  the  separation  of  cash  and  medical  benefits.  Under  health  insur- 
ince,  where  there  may  be  necessity  for  such  separation  the  administra- 
ion  of  the  medical  benefit  is  centered  in  the  state.  The  state  health 
nsurance  fund,  under  this  system,  therefore  becomes  (1)  *  the  sole  and 
ailv  carrier  of  medical  benefits;  (2)  one  but  not  the  sole  carrier  of  cash 
lenefits. 

While  under  this  system  employers  and  employed  are  not  arbitrarily 
>rought  together  in  the  administration  of  health  insurance  they  should 
Mowed  to  come  together  in  establishment  and  trade  funds  when 
>oth  employers  and  employed  desire  to  do  so.  In  such  cases  the 
employers'  contributions  should  be  paid  to  the  fund  and  not  to  the 
state.  The  fund  should  be  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the  organi- 
sation of  medical  aid.  By  allowing  the  voluntary  organization  of  these 
rade  and  establishment  funds,  all  the  benefits  and  none  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  joint  administration  by  employers  and  employed  are  secured 
md  the  administration  of  the  system  is  made  more  elastic  and  flexible. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  statement  of  the  plan  only  two  principal 

benefits  have  been  referred  to,  namely,  the  cash  and  the  medical.    There 

of  course,  other  subsidiary  benefits  the  cost  of  which  should  be 

ipportioned    by   the  insurance   commission    between   the   insured,   the 

employers  and  the  state  so  that  each  bears  the  approximate  proportion 

•Except  as  trade  and  establishment  funds  are  allowed  to  carry  their  own  medical 
benefits. 
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of  ll nl ire  cost  assigned  io  it.     If  this  plan  is  adopted  the  act  shoulc 

specify  approximately  and  not  absolutely,  the  proportion  of  cost  to  b( 
borne  by  the  three  contributors. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  cost  made  by  Dr.  Rubinow  and  other* 
the  cash  benefit  will  probably  range  between  33£  and  37|  per  cent  of  th< 
entire  cost  of  the  prescribed  benefit.  Any  of  the  various  plans  sugge- 
require  the  insured  to  pay.  al  least,  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
insurance.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  insured  cai 
always  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  cash  benefit  and  in  addition  the  i 
of  some  other  subsidiary  benefits. 

According  to  Dr.  Rubinow 's  estimate  the  cost  of  medical  care  for  thf 
insured  and  his  family  may  be  expected  to  range  between  33^  and  3! 
per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  prescribed  benefits.  Under  any  ol 
the  systems  Hi  is  will  be  less  than  the  proportion  of  cost  assigned  to  the 
employers  and  the  state,  while  under  the  bill  prepared  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  the  employers  alone  are  required  tr 
pay  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost.  It  seems  reasonable  there  to  expect 
that  the  contributions  of  the  employers  and  the  state  will  always  suffice 
to  meet,  at  least,  the  entire  cost  of  medical  aid. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  MEDICAL  AID. 

Under  1  his  system  the  organization  of  medical  aid  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  commission  itself  which  will,  after  conference  with  the  physicians, 
fix  the  rate  of  compensation  for  their  services  and  which  will  appoint  a 
medical  director  who  will  be  in  charge  of  a  corps  of  district  medical 
inspectors.  These  inspectors  will  be  in  charge  of  the  work  in  the  various 
districts  established  for  administrative  purposes. 

In  each  district  a  panel  of  physicians  will  be  established  and  organ- 
ized under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  district  medical 
inspector.  Under  a  system  of  free  choice,  which  will  probably  be  the 
one  established  in  California,  all  licensed  physicians,  willing  to  accept 
the  compensation  fixed  by  the  commission  and  to  abide  by  the  commit- 
tee's regulations,  may  register  on  the  panel  and  the  insured  may  choose 
from  any  of  the  physicians  so  registered. 

It  can  not  be  urged  against  the  system  here  suggested  that  it  fails  to 
protect  the  employers'  interests — for  the  employers  will  have  represen- 
tation on  the  commission  which  will  appoint  the  medical  director  and 
determine  the  rate  of  compensation  to  be  given  to  physicians.  The  cost 
of  medical  care  will  depend  upon  the  rate  of  compensation  so  fixed  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  medical  inspect' 
Employers  will  also  be  represented  on  a  central  advisory  commil 
appointed  to  work  with  the  commission  and  any  district  advisory  com- 
mittees working  with  the  district  medical  officers.  Again,  the  employ- 
ers' interest   is  automatically  protected  by  the  insured  themselves  in 
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their  unions  and  fraternal  organizations  who  control  the  administration 
of  the  cash  benefit;  for  men  do  not  malinger  to  get  more  attention  from 
the  doctors  but  to  secure  the  cash  benefit.  The  insured,  paying  the 
entire  cost  of  the  cash  benefit,  will  have  direct  interest  in  preventing 
malingering  and  in  so  doing  will  automatically  hold  down  the  cost  of 
medical  service. 

The  plan  of  organization  which  is  suggested  here  is  supported  by  the 
best  political  experience  Ave  have.  In  a  democracy  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency  of  administration  is  secured  by  giving  the  governor  a  wide 
appointive  power  and  holding  him  strictly  responsible  for  the  result. 
This  policy  has  been  followed  in  recent  years  in  California  and  the 
marked  efficiency  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  and  the  Rail- 
road Commission  stand  out  in  confirmation  of  this  theory.  As  health 
insurance  will  directly  affect  some  two  million  people  in  the  state  no 
governor  will  risk  inefficient  administration  of  the  system  as  it  would 
probably  wreck  his  career  as  executive.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  great  care  will  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  insurance 
commission  and  the  commission,  in  turn,  will  use  the  same  care  in  the 
selection  of  its  executive  officers. 

It  can  not  be  fairly  urged  that  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  this  plan 
I  sacrifices  local  interest  and  tends  to  establish  a  bureaucratic  and  central- 
ized system — first,  because  in  the  medical  administration  it  provides 
for  local  advisory  boards  and  the  free  choice  of  physicians,  thus  bring- 
ing into  the  system  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession ;  secondly, 
in  the  administration  of  the  cash  benefit  it  accepts  as  funds,  lodges, 
fraternals.  unions,  etc.,  and  so  brings  into  the  administration  of  the 
system  many  local  organizations  and  forces  the  state  fund  to  enter  into 
coin  petition  with  them. 

In  conclusion  the  Commission  does  not  wish  its  purpose  misunder- 
Stood.  It  is  not,  at  this  time,  prepared  to  offer  a  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  health  insurance.  It  sees  what  it  believes  to  be  serious  objections 
to  Hie  plan  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  which 
has  been  given  the  greatest  publicity.  It  believes  that  these  objections 
c.i  n  he  obviated  through  other  forms  of  organization.  In  briefest  out- 
lino  it  sketches  a  plan  of  organization  which  it  believes  free  from  these 
objections.  This  plan  may,  however,  be  open  to  objections  still  more 
uri;ive.  It  is  submitted  at  this  time  simply  for  the  purpose  of  study 
and  debate. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  SURVEY. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  SURVEY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Due  to  limitations  placed  upon  the  survey  because  of  the  funds  avail- 
able, all  the  field  work  performed  by  personal  agents  of  the  commission 
was  confined  to  the  two  largest  cities,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Inquiries  covering  the  entire  state  were,  except  in  the  two  centers 
mentioned,  carried  on  by  correspondence.  The  investigations  were 
planned  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  burden  that  illness  was  cre- 
ating in  California  and  to  find  out  how  that  burden  was  being  carried. 
With  these  ends  in  view  the  following  pieces  of  work  were  undertaken 
and  completed: 

1.  A  study  of  the  wage  standards  in  the  trades  and  industries  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  state  and  an  investigation  of  the  normal  amount 
of  employment  secured  by  the  average  worker  in  some  leading  trades. 

2.  The  actuarial  study  of  over  100,000  years  of  sickness  experience 
of  the  larger  unions  and  lodges  to  suggest  the  approximate  rate  of 
illness  of  California  wageworkers. 

3.  A  study  of  the  rates  at  which  medical  and  hospital  care  can  be 
purchased  by  the  working  man  or  woman. 

4.  The  securing  of  an  accurate  statistical  record  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  wage  earners  are  at  the  present  time  protecting  themselves 
against  sickness  and  the  number  of  persons  thus  protected. 

5.  The  obtaining  of  a  statistical  record  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
employers  in  the  field  of  manufacturing,  lumbering,  mining,  railroading 
and  other  public  service  are  providing  for  the  illness  of  their  employees 
and  the  number  of  persons  affected. 

6.  The  careful  study  of  the  schemes  of  organization  of  the  societies 
giving  sickness  protection  to  determine  the  degree  of  adequateness  of 
the  protection  offered. 

7.  A  study  of  the  standard  of  living  and  wages  of  over  4,500  patients 
of  the  five  largest  free  clinics  in  the  state. 

8.  An  analysis  of  over  5,000  families  appealing  to  charity  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  ascertain  statistically  how  much  depen- 
dency is  due  to  illness. 

9.  An  investigation  of  the  financial  burden  which  sickness  caused 
prior  to  application  for  charitable  assistance,  in  families  coming  under 
the  observation  of  charity  agencies. 

10.  The  obtaining  of  a  record  of  the  moneys  expended  by  the  counties 
and  cities  for  relief  of  indigent  sick,  to  determine  the  burden  sickness 
puts  directly  upon  the  public  funds. 

11.  The  obtaining  of  a  statistical  record  of  the  number  of  cases 
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treated  annually  at  all  the  free  clinics  and  dispensaries  of  the  state,  the 
equipment  of  such  clinics,  cost  of  maintenance  and  other  details. 

12.  An  investigation  of  the  experience  of  over  1,000  individual  women 
wage  earners  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  find  out  the  burden 
which  sickness  has  put  upon  their  incomes. 

13.  A  field  study  of  the  industrial  town  of  South  San  Francisco,  where 
wages  are  high,  and  also  of  an  industrial  district  of  San  Francisco  where 
wages  are  low  (house  to  house  investigation)  to  obtain  a  cross-sectioi 
of  the  health  and  economic  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  and  to  find  out 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  already  protected  against  sickness  through 
voluntary  insurance. 

14.  A  study  of  over  4.500  tuberculosis  reported  cases  in  south' 
California  from  the  standpoint  of  the  length  of  their  residence  in  this 
state  at  the  time  of  being  reported  as  tuberculosis  sufferers,  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  tuberculosis  is  a  home  problem  in  California. 

15.  A  study  of  the  hospital  space  available  and  its  distribution 
throughout  the  state. 

In  addition,  public  hearings1  were  held  in  San  Francisco  for  three 
days  and  one  evening  during  the  latter  part  of  November.  Leaders  in 
professional,  industrial  and  social  work  presented  their  views  on  the 
subject  of  health  insurance  and  were  cross-examined  as  witnesses  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  the  consulting  actuary.  The  hear- 
ings aroused  a  great  amount  of  public  interest  and  enthusiasm  and 
proved  very  educational  to  the  commission  as  well  as  to  the  large  group 
of  persons  in  constant  attendance. 

Despite  the  tremendous  scope  of  the  subject  under  investigation  which 
would  merit  a  study  of  years  rather  than  months,  the  data  and  statistics 
gathered  were  sufficient  to  be  of  great  suggestive  value. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  simplicity  the  discussion  of  the  material 
collected  and  analyzed  in  this  chapter  is  divided  into  seven  sections  as 
follows : 

1.  Burden  which  sickness  puts  upon  wage  earners. 

2.  Burden  which  sickness  of  wage  earners  puts  upon  the  public. 

3.  Efforts  of  working  people  to  protect  themselves   against  the 

financial  losses  of  illness. 

4.  Efforts  of  employers  to  protect  employees. 

5.  Field  study  of  South  San  Francisco  and  an  industrial  district  of 

San  Francisco. 

6.  Hospital  and  clinic  equipment  of  the  state. 

7.  Conclusions. 

A  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  was  of  course  exercised  in  the 


'Due  to  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  presented  at  these  hearings  it  was  impossible  to 
publish  the  transcript  complete.     The  entire  copy  is  on  file. 
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assigning  of  the  material  to  the  different  sections  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  classifying  all  the  data  under  any  sharply  defined  headings. 

In  order  that  the  discussion  should  not  be  unnecessarily  interrupted 
by  the  interposing  of  statistical  tables  to  the  confusion  of  the  nonstatis- 
tieal  reader,  the  plan  has  been  followed,  wherever  possible,  of  placing 
*  ables  illustrative  of  the  text  at  the  end  of  the  section. 
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SECTION  I. 


BURDEN  IMPOSED  ON  WAGE  EARNERS  BY  ILLNESS. 

Wage   Statistics. 

Expenditures,  no  matter  how  large,  are  of  themselves  of  little  signifi- 
cance. Only  in  relation  to  comparatively  small  earnings  do  expenditures 
become  burdensome.  Our  first  question  in  attempting  to  measure  the 
financial  burden  of  sickness  is,  therefore,  ""What  are  the  earnings  of  the 
California  wageworkers  ? "  In  presenting  wage  statistics  as  the  answer 
to  this  query,  the  comment  should  be  made  that  the  discussion  of  wage 
statistics  in  California  is  of  less  significance  than  would  be  the  case  in 
some  communities,  because  of  the  important  part  played  by  unemploy- 
ment in  the  determination  of  the  really  vital  factor — the  annual  income 
at  the  disposal  of  the  worker. 

There  is  practically  no  scientific  information  bearing  on  this  important 
question  of  unemployment.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  state 
has  recorded  the  monthly  fluctuations  of  the  number  of  employees  in 
the  manufacturing  establishments.2  This  indicates  that  an  average  of 
almost  10  weeks  per  person  is  lost  each  year  through  unemployment  in 
the  manufacturing  industries. 

The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to  discover  the  average 
number  of  weeks  of  employment  secured  by  the  worker  in  the  leading 
trades  in  San  Francisco  proved  a  failure  from  the  standpoint  of  accurate 
statistics.  A  sufficient  number  of  card  records  were  obtained,  however, 
to  be  of  suggestive  value  in  regard  to  a  few  trades.  In  the  building 
trades  it  is  probable  that  the  average  annual  loss  is  nearer  seventeen 
weeks.3 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  in  California  unemployment 
vitally  affects  the  worker's  annual  income  and  that  wage  statistics  show 
maximum  earning  power — in  many  cases  never  realized. 

The  wage  statistics  here  analyzed  were  not  the  result  of  a  first-hand 
investigation  by  the  commission.  Aside  from  the  point  that  time  and 
financial  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission  would  have  made 
such  an  undertaking  practically  impossible,  it  was  unnecessary  in  the 
face  of  the  material  available.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  and  the  Rail- 
road Commission,  the  commission  made  use  of  the  following  data : 

1.  Classified  wages  in  manufacturing  industries,  including  the  wages 
of  66,000  employees  in  1,576  establishments  on  December  15,  1913,  pub- 


:See  Table  I  at  end  of  Section  I. 
'See  Table  II  at  end  of  Section  I. 
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ished  iu  the  sixteenth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
tnd  quoted  without  change. 

2.  Data  in  regard  to  membership  of  50,000  persons  in  various  organi- 
sations of  this  state  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  From 
his  data  there  was  compiled  by  the  commission  a  classified  table  of 
listribution  according  to  wages.  In  many  instances  the  wages  were 
tated  in  such  a  way  that  their  inclusion  in  the  table  seemed  inadvisable. 
n  the  construction  of  the  table  the  daily  wage  rates  were  reduced  to 
veekly  wages.  Barring  a  certain  element  of  inaccuracy  which  may  be 
present  because  of  the  above  adjustments,  the  resultant  table  is  fairly 
•epresentative. 

3.  Classified  wages  of  over  20,000  working  women  in  the  1913-1914 
eport  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  quoted  without  change. 

4.  Average  daily  earnings  of  various  occupations  in  railroad  trans- 
lation for  the  five  main  railroads  within  the  State  of  California,  as 
veil  as  the  average  for  the  five  railroads  weighted  in  proportion  to  the 
nileage  of  the  roads  in  California,  quoted  without  change. 

Any  change  in  wage  standards  occurring  since  December,  1913,  will, 
f  course,  render  the  wage  data  of  this  volume  to  that  extent  inaccurate. 
Complete  tables  of  such  classification  are  shown  at  the  end  of  the  section. 

In  the  manufacturing  industries4  employing  organized  and  unor- 
anized  labor,  over  12  per  cent  of  the  male  employees  are  paid  less  than 
12  per  week  for  their  services.  Only  a  fourth  of  those  employed  in 
lanufacturing  concerns  fall  between  $12  and  $15  per  week,  another 
ourth  receiving  between  $15  and  $18.  The  percentage  whose  weekly 
ami ng  capacity  is  over  $25  is  practically  the  same. 

In  the  remaining  statistics  discussed  it  should  be  noted  that  wages  of 
rganized  labor  only  are  recorded.  Of  course,  the  wages  of  unorganized 
'len  in  the  same  industries  are  in  general  lower. 

In  the  field  of  transportation5  in  the  establishments  employing  organ- 
ic! labor,  it  will  be  noted  that  practically  no  male  employees  receive 
jss  than  $12.50  per  week.  Over  half  are  being  paid  between  $12.50 
nd  $15  per  week,  while  almost  90  per  cent  have  an  earning  capacity  of 
388  than  $25  per  week.  Less  than  5  per  cent  receive  a  weekly  wage  of 
lore  than  $30. 

Over  one-third  of  the  organized  men  employed  in  restaurants,  mercan- 
ile  establishments,  theaters,0  etc.,  secure  less  than  $12.50  per  week,  yet 
tie  remaining  two-thirds  receive  a  slightly  higher  level  of  wages  than 
!  found  in  either  transportation  or  manufacturing. 

The  wage  schedules  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the  building  trades7 
iiow  much  higher  standards.     Less  than  0.2  per  cent  of  those  analyzed 

♦See  Table  III  at  end  of  Section  I. 
•See  Table  IV  at  end  of  Section  I. 
"See  Table  V  at  end  of  Section  I. 
'See  Table  VI. 
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ss  than  $15  per  week;  less  than  8  per  cent  receive  less  than 
per  wrck.     Fifty-seven  per  cent  are  paid  $25  a  week  or  over. 

Attention  should  be  particularly  drawn  to  the  effect  of  unemployment 
in  leaving  these  figures  for  observation.  Unemployment  plays  ai 
unusually  heavy  part  in  the  determination  of  the  income  in  building 
trades. 

Turning  to  the  wages  paid  to  women,  we  find,  of  course,  distinctly 
lower  standards. 

Practically  40  per  cent  of  the  women  employed  in  manufacturing 
iblishments8  receive  less  than  $8  per  week,  50  per  cent  less  than  $9 
and  75  per  cent  receive  less  than  $11.     Less  than  20  per  cent  are  paii 
more  than  $12  per  week. 

In  the  mercantile  establishments9  (including  retail  candy,  millinery 
five  and  ten-cent  stores)  wages  are  slightly  higher.  40  per  cent  of 
employed  receiving  less  than  $9  (in  place  of  $8),  50  per  cent  less  thar 
$11 1,  and  32  per  cent  being  paid  $12  and  over  per  week. 

The  laundry  workers10  have  fewer  in  the  very  low-paid  classes,  onl\ 
one-fourth  receiving  less  than  $8.  Practically  all  those  receiving  lev 
than  $8  are  in  Los  Angeles.  The  San  Francisco  Laundry  Workers 
Union  has  a  minimum  rate  of  $8.50  per  week.  Between  $8  and 
there  is  practically  the  same  apportionment  as  in  the  case  of  th< 
employees  of  manufacturing  establishments. 

Looking  at  women's  wages,  all  occupations  combined,11  we  find  sub 
stantially  the  same  picture.  Twenty  per  cent  receive  less  than  $7  pei 
week,  44  per  cent  are  paid  less  than  $9  per  week,  and  74  per  cent  les 
than  $12  per  week. 

At  this  juncture  the  cost  of  the  absolute  essentials  of  normal  existenc< 

should  be  pointed  out.     From  studies  made  in  connection  with  San  Fran 

■o  charitable  institutions  of  the  cost  of  raw  food,  it  was  found  tha 

the  ordinary  family  must  spend  each  day  from  22  cents  to  24  cents  pei 

person  for  the  simplest  food  which  will  maintain  health  and  strength. 

Assuming  an  average  family  of  five,  the  minimum  cost  of  food  total 
about  $35  a  month.  Investigation  made  by  the  commission  revealed  tha 
the  monthly  rent  of  a  decent  house  for  five  people  was  from  $12  to  $15 
Thus  the  minimum  cost  of  raw  food  and  shelter  alone  totals  about  $5( 
in  a  month. 

Recalling  the  wage  statistics  recently  discussed,  it  was  found  tha 
some  workers  had  an  earning  capacity  of  even  less  than  $50  a  month 
that  many  earned  between  $50  and  $60.     From  these  data  it  is  apparen 


"See  Table  VII  at  end  of  Section  I. 
»See  Table  VIII  at  end  of  Section  I. 

Table  IX  at  end  of  Section  I. 

Tabli    X  at  end  of  Section  I. 
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h;il  the  problem  of  making  both  ends  meet,  even  in  the  normal  run  of 
■wills,  is  still  a  real  one  in  the  family  of  the  working  man  or  woman  in 
this  state.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  clothing,  light  and  heat  are  essential 
for  existence,  this  results  in  one  of  two  things  in  the  families  of  the 
poorer  paid  workers — either  the  married  woman  with  children  goes  to 
work,  or  the  family  is  materially  undernourished. 

If  the  ordinary  living  expenses  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  necessity 
)f  buying  costly  medical  or  hospital  care,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the 
■problem  of  existence  becomes  a  serious  one.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course, 
doubled  when  the  bread-winner  himself  is  the  sufferer,  for  in  addition 
fio  the  increased  expenses  of  medical  care  and  other  attention  required 
'luring  illness,  the  family  income  is  also  simultaneously  cut  off. 

Rate  of  Illness. 
To  what  extent  the  family  income  is  cut  off  because  of  sickness  is, 
)f  course,  a  vital  question  in  estimating  the  burden  piled  up  by  illness. 
\k.  careful  study  of  the  records  kept  by  fraternal  orders12  giving  sick 
benefits  and  of  the  hospital  experience  of  the  German  Hospital  Associa- 
tion and  the  Southern  Pacific13  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  gave  the  com- 
mission some  interesting  information. 

KTables  made  from  this  data  indicate  that  an  average  of  six  days  per 
worker  are  lest  each  year  and  from  this,  one  aspect  of  the  social  loss  due 
to  illness  can  lie  figured.  The  records  studied  bear  out  the  impression 
>af  common  experience,  however,  that  the  average  loss  of  earnings  due  to 
sickness  while  significant  of  our  sickness  rate,  gives  no  picture  of  the 
individual  experience  of  the  workers. 

Individual  cases,  it  was  found,  vary  from  two  weeks  or  less  to  more 
ithan  twenty-six  weeks,  the  greater  majority  being  between  one  and 
Ltwo  weeks.  The  protracted  cases  of  the  minority  suffering  serious  illness, 
'however,  mean  for  these  persons,  out  of  work  periods,  of  fifteen  and 
iwenty  weeks  and  longer. 

So,  also,  in  the  railroad  hospital  experience  the  average  is  found  to 
be  equally  useless  in  estimating  the  hardships  that  illness  brings  to 
individual  wage-workers.  Although  the  hospital  experience  showed  an 
;average  of  from  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half  to  half  a  day  for  each  member 
of  the  association,  what  befell  the  individual  sufferer  is  quite  another 
, story  as  the  distribution  table  indicates. 

Again,14  records  of  the  1915  experience  of  over  1,200  working  men 
in  various  establishments  of  the  bay  cities  showed  the  low  average  loss 
of  2.0  working  days  per  man  for  sickness.     Yet  the  table  of  distribution 

"Tables  on  fraternal  data  are  found  in  chapter  on  Estimates  of  Cost. 

mkI   at   end   of   Section   I,    Tables   XI,    XH,   XIII,   XIV,   X\r. 
"Table  XVI  found  at  end  of  Section  I. 
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of  the  days  of  illness  gives  the  real  picture  of  the  hardship  to  the  indi 
viduals  who  fell  sick.     Almost  one-fourth  of  the  total  days  of  sicki 
were  lost  by  ten  men.     One  man  lost  almost  a  half  year's  earn 
because  of  sickness.     Two  others  were  incapacitated  for  more  than  nine 
weeks. 

The  loss  of  earnings  for  two  weeks  or  less  might  embarrass  the  | 
paid  wage-earners,  while  a  case  of  fifteen  or  twenty  weeks  illn 
not  but  mean  difficulty  to  all  workers  and  practical  disaster  to  many 
Added  to  this  loss  is,  of  course,  the  expense  of  medical  attention 
hospital  care. 

Cost    of    Medical    Attention    and    Other    Care    Required    During    Illness. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  price  at  which  medical  attention 
and  other  care  required  during  illness  can  be  purchased  by  the  pel 
of  small  income. 

The  charitable  and  semi-charitable  furnishing  of  medical  care  shoufi 
not  be  regarded,  in  a  democratic  community,  as  facilities  availabl 
the  self-respecting  worker.15 

The  published  fee  schedules  of  the  San  Francisco  and   Los  Angelee 
County  Medical  Societies  are  interesting  as  a  statement  of  what  the 
organized  medical  fraternity  consider  the  legitimate  minimum   cli 
to  be  collected  for  the  various  services  rendered. 

Adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Count;/  Medical  Society  March  8,  1898. 
Medical    Fee    Bill. 

For  one  ordinary  visit Not  less  than       $5   0( 

For  one  night  visit  (from  10  p.m.  to  7  a.m.) Not  less  than        I 

(For  additional  patients  in  the  same  family,  extra  charge.) 

For  the   first  consultation Not  less  than        |i 

For  each   following  consultation Not  less  than        I 

(Fees  for  consultation  will  be  charged  by  the  attending  as 
well  as  the  consulting  physician.) 

For  office  advice  and  treatment  in  ordinary  cases Not  less  than  2  5C 

For  microscopical  examinations  of  the  sputa  and  other  dejecta Not  less  than         5  Of 

For  special  examination Not  less  than       10  0C 

For  ordinary  obstetrical  cases Not  less  than 

(After   the   ninth  day  visits  will  be   charged   at   ordinary 
rates.) 

For  instrumental  and  extraordinary  obstetrical  cases Not  less  than       50  00 

For  vaccination    Not  less  than  2  50 

Detention,  per  hour Not  less  than       10  00 

For  visits  outside  of  the  city  limits,  per  hour,  day  or  night Not  less  than       10  00 

(Including  attendance  upon  court  outside  the  city.) 

For  administering  anaesthetics Not  less  than        10  00 

For  post-mortem   examinations Not  less  than       50   00 

For  post-mortem  examinations,   involving  legal  questions Not  less  than     50 

For  examination  of  refraction  of  eyes Not  less  than       2 

,5An   account   of    the   organized    free   service    is   contained   in    Section    II    under   the 
heading  of  the  "Bunl<-ii    Which   Sickness  of  Workers  and  Their    Families   1 

(lie    I'llblic." 
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Surgical    Fee    Bill. 
First  Class. 
Capital  Operations,  or  Operations  of  Unusual  Difficulty  or  Gravity 
Such  as :  1.  Amputation  of  large  limbs ;  2.  Compound  fractures  and  dislocations 
of   larger   bones ;    3.  Exsection   and   resection    of   large   joints   and   bones ; 
4.   Ligation    of    large    arteries ;    5.   Removal    of    large    tumors ;    6.  Trans- 
fusion of  blood  ;   7.  Trephining  of  the  cranium  ;   8.   Cleft  palate  ;  9.   Opera- 
tions for  cataract,  artificial  pupil  and  enucleation  of  the  eye ;  10.  Operation 
for  stone  in  the  bladder;  11.  Strangulated  hernia;  12.  Vesico-vaginal  and 
vesico-rectal  fistula;  13.  Fistula  of  the  genital  organs;  14.  Difficult  plastic 
operations ;    15.  All   operations   involving  laparotomy,   etc. ;    16.  Hysterec- 
tomy;  17.   Mastoid  operation,  etc. — not  less  than $500   00 

Second  Class. 
Operations  of  Secondary  Importance 
Such  as :    Simple  fractures  and  dislocations  of  smaller  bones ;   2.  Ligation  of 
arteries  of  secondary  size ;   3.  Radical  cure  of  hydrocele ;   4.  Paracentesis 
of    the    thorax ;    5.  Removal    of    breasts ;    6.  Hare-lip ;    7.  Operations    on 
urethral  strictures ;  8.  Tracheotomy  and  intubation  of  the  larynx ;  9.  Iri- 
v    dectomy ;  10.  Plastic  operations  of  the  eye,  ear  and  nose  ;  11.  Discission  of 
i         cataract,  etc. — not  less  than 200  00 

Third  Class, 

Minor  Operations 
Such  as:  1.  Amputations  of  fingers  and  toes;  2.  Excisions  of  small  cysts  or 
tumors,  not  involving  important  organs  ;  3.  Tenotomy ;  4.  Reducing  hernia 
by  taxis,  where  anaesthetics  are  administered,  etc.  ;  5.  Strabismus  opera- 
tions ;  6.  Operation  for  laceration  of  cervix  uteri ;  7.  For  reducing  fractures 
or  dislocations  of  fingers  and  toes  ;  8.  Excision  of  tonsils  or  nasal  polypi ; 
9.  Suturing  recent  wounds;  10.  Opening  ordinary  abscesses;  11.  Tapping 
for  hydrocele,  etc.;  12.  Tapping  for  ascites;  13.  Pterygium  operations; 
14.  Reducing  fractures  of  the  nose  ;  15.   Paracentesis  tympani ;  16.  Removal 

of  foreign  body  from  auditory  meatus,  etc. — not  less  than 50   00 

The  foregoing  charges  are  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  only.  For  subse- 
quent visits  and  office  attendance,  charges  are  to  be  made  as  in  ordinary  cases  of 
disease,  the  fee  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  time  occupied  and  the  trouble  and 
responsibility  incurred. 

For  operation  and  services  not  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  lists,  charges  will  be 
according  to  their  nature  and  importance,  at  rates  as  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
i same  as  practicable. 

While  the  medical  profession  recognizes  the  claims  of  charity  upon  its 
members,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  above  list  of  charges  is  founded  upon  a  just 
consideration  of  the  services  performed,  it  will  be  considered  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  profession  to  conform  thereto  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the 
patient   do   not   clearly   forbid    it. 

All  bills  are  considered  due  and  payable  immediately  after  the  services  are 
renden  d. 

Physicians,  surgeons  and  specialists  shall  have  the  right  to  ask  a  retaining  fee  from 
their  patients  in  extraordinary  cases. 

Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association. 
Adopted  April  Uh  1910. 

Explanatory    Note. 

This  fee  bill  is  intended  only  as  a  basis  of  suggestion.  Members  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Association  are  free  to  follow  their  own  judgment  in  all 
individual  cases,  the  items  in  this  fee  bill  being  merely  intended  to  show  in  a  general 
way  the  charges  for  such  professonal  medical  and  surgical  services ;  services  having 
a  value,  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient. 

The  following  charges  are  for  the  performance  of  the  operations  only.  For  sub- 
sequeut  visits  and  office  attendance,  charges  are  to  be  made  as  in  ordinary  cases  of 
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disease,  the  fee  being  always  In  proportion  to  the  time  occupied  and  the  trouble  am 
responsibility  incurred. 

For  operations  and   services  not  enumerated   in   the   following  lists,   chargi 
be  made  according  to  their  nature  and  importance,  at  rales  as  nearly  correspondinj 
to  the  same  as  practicable. 

While  the  medical  profession  recognizes  the  claims  of  charity  upon  it; 
members,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  following  list  of  charges  is  founded  upon  i 
just  consideration  of  the  services  performed,  it  will  be  considered  a  dut> 
on  the  part  of  the  profession  to  live  up  to  the  same  whenever  the  circum 
stances    of    the    patient    do    not    clearly    forbid    it. 

All    lulls    are    considered    due    and    payable    immediately    after    the    servi* 
rendered. 

Physicians,  surgeons  and  specialists  shall  have  the  right  to  ask  a  retaining  fe 
from  their  patients  in  extraordinary  cases. 

Office  Fees. 

Advice  and  treatment  in  ordinary  cases $2  00  $5  • 

Special  examination  and  treatment 5  00  25  0' 

Surgical    dressings    3  00  10   0 

Letters  of  advice  or  written  opinion 5  00  25  0' 

Examination  as  an  expert  in  medico-legal  cases 50  00  100  8' 

Gastric  lavage  3  00  10  0' 

Examination  for  life  insurance 5  00  15  0 

Examination  for  lodge  membership 2  00  5  0' 

Vaccination     2  00           

Telephone  advice 2  00  5  0 

All  venereal  diseases Maximum  office  fees  in  advanc< 

Visit  Fees. 

Ordinary    visit    $3  00             $5  0i 

Night  visit    (10  p.m.  to  7  a.m.) 5  00             10  0' 

Special  examinations 5  00             25  0' 

Consultation  (fee  to  be  charged  both  by  attending  and  consulting 

physician)      10  00              25   0* 

Medical  emergencies,   as  asphyxiation  and  poisoning 10  00           100   0' 

Attendance  at  court  as  an  expert,  per  hour  or  part  of  an  hour 20  00 

Post-mortem   examinations 50  00 

General  Surgery. 

Administering  a  general  anaesthetic 

Assisting  at  a  major  operation,  not  less  than 25  0" 

Minor  operations,  as  repair  of  small  wounds,  incision  of  small 
abscesses,  tapping  hydrocele,  paracentesis  thoracis  or  abdo- 
minis,  removal   of  small   foreign   bodies   or   tumors,    or   any 

similar  minor  operation  requiring  no  general  anaesthetic 15   00  100  0( 

Operations  of  secondary  importance  requiring  general  anaes- 
thesia, as  repair  of  larger  wounds,  incision  of  large  abscesses, 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  or  tumors  not  involving  important 

structures    50   00 

.Major  operations,  as  ligation  <>f  vessels  in  continuity  aneuris- 
morrhaphy,  removal  of  foreign  bodies  or  tumors  involving 
important    structures    or    any    operation    requiring    unusual 
skill    or    care 250   00        5,000  0( 

Fractures. 
Reduction  and  first  dressing: 

Eland  or  fool   $25  00 

Forearm,  arm  or  leg 100  00 

Femur    250  00       1.0< 

clavicle  or  scapula 100  00 

Patella 100  00        l,0i 

Mandible   or   maxilla   *     100  00 

Skull,    spine   or   pelvis 250  00        2,60 

Compound  fractures  or  fractures  requiring  open  operation Double  r 
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Abdomen. 

Any  operation  involving  laparotomy  not  less  than $150  00 

Any  operation  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  canal $250   00  2,500  00 

tion   of  stomach  or  intestine 500   00  2,500  00 

i lion   for  appendicitis  or  peritonitis 250   00  2,000  00 

operation   upon   the   liver,    gall-bladder   or   ducts,   spleen   or 

pancreas    250   00  2,500  00 

i — radical  operation  inguinal,  femoral,  umbilical  or  ventral  250   00  1,500  00 

tia — by    taxis    10   00  100  00 

Obstetrics. 

'Abortion   or  miscarriage $25  00  $500   00 

mplicated   labor    25  00  150   00 

Twins   Double  fees 

i  Abnormal  presentation  or  position 50  00  500   00 

Version     100  00  500   00 

Instrumental    delivery    —  50  00  250   00 

Complicated  labor,   as  eclampsia,  manual   removal   of   placenta, 

I    placenta  previa,  post-partum  hemorrhage 50  00  500   00 

Delivery  of  placenta  only 25  00  75    00 

Immediate  repair  of  perineum  or  cervix 25  00  100   00 

Csesarean   section  or  hebotomy 250  00  2,500   00 

All  visits  except  those  of  the  24  hours  of  the  delivery  shall  be  charged  according  to 
the  rates  given  in  this  fee  bill. 

Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

,  Ordinary   office   visits $2  00  $5  00 

Special  office  examination  or  treatment 5  00  25  00 

'  Foreign   bodies — removal   from   ear 5  00  25  00 

;'  Foreign    bodies — removal    from    throat 5  00  150  00 

'  Foreign  bodies — removal  from  trachea  or  bronchus 50  00  500  00 

i  Adenoids — removal  of  35  00  100  00 

i   Tonsils— removal    of    50  00  250  00 

All  operations  on  septum  and  turbinated  bones 25  00  250  00 

Resection  of  nasal  septum 50  00  250  00 

Tracheotomy,   or  intubation  of  the  larynx 50  00  500  00 

Operations  upon  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose 50  00  1,500  00 

Paracentesis    tympani    10  00  25  00 

Mastoid  operations 150  00  1,500  00 

Removal  of  the  ear  bones 75  00  250  00 

Fracture  of  the  nose 25  00  250  00 

In  contrast  to  these  two  schedules  is  the  schedule  published  by  the 

state   compensation   fund.      These   rates   are   the   minimum   fees   paid 

j  physicians   doing  industrial   accident   work   for  the   state   fund.      The 

!■  schedule   was   constructed    with   the   average    income   of   one   thousand 

dollars    in   mind,   the   compensation    act   affecting,   for  the   most   part, 

•  persons  whose  earning  capacity  was  that  or  less. 

FEE   SCHEDULE. 

State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund. 

First  visit,  including  report  and  first  examination,  in  injury  not 

otherwise   specified   $2   00 

Surgical  dressings    (materials) Specify  costs 

ige  beyond  city  limits 50c  day,  75c  night,  one 

way,  per  mile 

Assisting  at  operation — 

Major $10  00 

Minor   5   00 

Administering    general    anaesthetic 5   00 

Testimony  as  to  fact  of  injury 10  00 
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Fractures.  Subsequent 

Reduction  and  first  dressings —  or 

Oneratlnn  Home  Office 

Nasal  bones $10  00  $1  50  ?l  0C 

Hand  or  foot 5   00  1   50  1  0C 

Forearm — leg,   1   bone 10  00  l  50  1  00 

2    bones   25   00  1   50  1   00 

ir  or  humerus 25  00  1   50  1  00 

Clavicle    or    scapula 15  00  1   50  1  00 

Patella     15   00  1   50  1  00 

Mandible   or   maxilla 10  00  1   50  ]   00 

Pelvis  10  00  1  50  l  00 

Ribs    5   00  1   50  1   00 

For  compound  fractures  or  fractures  involving  joints Add  50%  to  operation 

Dislocations. 

Easy  reductions  without  anesthesia  or  assistants $5   00  $1   50  $1  00 

Hip    10   00 

Sprains. 

Large  joints,  first  treatment $5  00  $1  50  $1  00 

Small   joints   2   00  1   50  1   00 

Amputations. 

Finger  or  toe $5  00  $1   50  $1   00 

Two  or  more 10  00  1  50  1  00 

Hand,  wrist,  forearm  or  arm 25  00  1  50  1  00 

Shoulder    disarticulation    40   00  1   50  1   00 

Foot,  ankle  or  leg 25  00  1  50  1  00 

Knee   or  thigh 40   00  1   50  1   i">0 

Hip   disarticulation   75   00  1   50  1  00 

Special  Operations. 

Trephining  or  resection  of  skull $50   00  $1   50  $1   00 

Laminectomy    75   00  1   50  1   00 

Hernia,   radical   operation 30   00  1   50  1   00 

Hernia — by   taxis — reduction   and  applying  truss 5  00  1  50  1  00 

Paracentesis,    thoracis    or   pericardii 5   00  1    50  1   00 

Tendoplasty    25   00  1   50  1   00 

Catherization    of    urethra 2   50 

Foreign  Bodies. 

ival   from  conjuctiva  (one  or  more) $2   00 

Removal  from   cornea 3  00 

Enucleation  of  the  eye 30   00  $1   50  $1   00 

Minor  Operations. 

iv  of  small   wounds   (to  2*  inches) $2   50  $1    50  $1   00 

Repair  of  large  wounds  (over  2i  inches) 5  00  1  50  1  00 

Contusions,    simple   2   00  1   50  1   00 

Contusions,  extensive   (several  in  different  parts  of  body) 4   00  1  50  1  00 

Abrasions  and  burns — 

Simple    2   00  1   50  1   00 

Extensive,  depending  upon  severity  of  case 

Abscess — incision     2   50  1   50  1   00 

Removal  of  small  foreign  bodies 2   50  1   50  1   00 

Hospital    Care. 

Hospital  care  adds  greatly  to  the  expense  of  serious  illness.    Servua 

is  fairly  uniformly  rated,  the  customary  charges  being  $15  to  $17.50 
per  week  for  ward  accommodation  and  from  $25  to  $35  per  week  for 
private  room.     This  charge  does  nol   include  laundry,  which  is  usually 

$5  per  week,  noi'  the  eost  of  operating  room,  ordinarily  $10.  nor  drugs 
and  surgical  appliances. 
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Nursing. 

Nursing  adds  another  item.  General  nursing  is  included  in  ward 
ice  of  hospitals  but  a  special  nurse  means  additional  expense.  The 
iwing  schedule  of  fees  is  published  by  the  Nurses  Central  Directory. 

SCHEDULE    OF    FEES    (Not   obligatory). 

1.  For  ordinary  cases:    "Women   $25.00  per  week,   $4.00  per  day  for  a  fraction  of  a 

week.     Men  $30.00  per  week,  $5.00  per  day  for  a  fraction  of  a  week. 

2.  One-day,  two-day  or  three-day  cases,  $5.00  per  day. 

3.  For  contagious  and  nervous  cases,  $30.00  per  week,  or  $5.00  per  day  for  fraction 

of  a  week. 

4.  Insane,  alcoholic  and  quarantine  cases,  $5.00  per  day. 

5.  Assisting  at  operation,   $5.00  to  $10.00. 

6.  Obstetrical  cases,  $30.00  per  week,  payable  from  date  of  engagement. 

7.  When  one  nurse  has  two  patients,  $5.00  per  week  extra. 

8.  Visiting  nurses,   $1.50   for  visit  of  one  hour  or  less;   $2.00  after  6   o'clock  p.m. 

9.  Agreement  for  charges  in  special  cases  should  be  made   before  the  nurse  takes 

charge  of  a  case. 
'   10.  Board  included  in  all  cases  except  visiting  nursing. 
11.  Male    nurses:     For   ordinary   cases,    $5.00    per   day   for    12-hour   duty;    $6.00    for 
2 4 -hour  duty. 

Dental    Care. 

The  following  schedule  is  in  use  in  the  industrial  town  of  South  San 
;.  Francisco:  Crown  work,  $8.00;  silver  filling,  $2.00  to  $1.50;  extraction, 
'■$1.00.  with  gas  $1.50  and  up;  miscellaneous  attention,  about  $2.00; 
'  plate  work  averages  $15.00.  Investigations  of  the  experience  of  indi- 
te vidual  wage  earners  showed  that  many  workers  are  paying  according 
i   to  higher  standards. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  know  the  varying  fees  regularly  charged 
i  and  collected  in  all  instances  by  physicians  in  their  practice  among 
persons  of  small  income.  A  vast  amount  of  charitable  and  semi- 
charitable  medical  service  is  dispensed  each  year.  The  fee  schedules 
printed  have  no  binding  force  as  law.  Conferences  with  representative 
l  physicians  disclosed  the  standard  of  10  per  cent  of  annual  income  as 
the  basis  used  by  many  of  the  profession  in  making  charges  for  opera- 
tions. Field  studies  in  the  poorer  section  of  San  Francisco  showed 
cases  receiving  medical  care  at  from  $1  to  $2.50  a  visit,  corresponding 
more  nearly  to  the  schedule  of  the  state  fund  than  those  of  the  county 
medical  societies.  That  many  men  and  women  of  small  earning  capacity 
attempt  to  pay  the  cost  of  surgical  and  medical  care  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  county  medical  societies,  was  evidenced  in  investigations 
discussed  in  other  parts  of  this  chapter. 

Even  assuming  that  a  majority  of  the  cases  are  charged  according  to 
these  lower  rales,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  five  weeks'  illness 
(the  average  duration  of  a  case)  would  at  least  endanger  the  financial 
situation  of  most  families.  Not  the  least  result  of  the  situation  must 
be  a  tendency  to  minimize  the  amount  of  medical  attention  secured, 
thereby  courting  serious  illness. 
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.\  discussion  of  the  actual  experience  of  sonic  of  the  women  worker!. 
of  the  state  naturally  follows  these  generalizations. 

Experience  of  1,000  Women  Wage  Earners. 

The  records  of  one  year's  expenditures  of  600  individual  working 
women  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  collected  by  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission,  were  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  the  percent- 
age of  their  income  absorbed  by  the  purchase  of  medical,  surgical  and 
dental  care.  These  records  were  made  out  by  department  store  and 
factory  employees  under  the  direction  of  special  agents  of  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission. 

The  records  of  these  women  were  classified  according  to  their  earning 
capacity  and  occupation  and  indicate  the  amount  and  percentage  spent 
for  dental  and  medical  care  by  the  various  groups.16  The  percentage 
of  income  expended  by  each  of  the  three  groups  for  medical  and  dental 
care  is  about  4  per  cent.  A  similar  amount  contributed  by  a  group 
of  women  in  countries  possessing  health  insurance  systems  guarantees 
a  money  payment  of  at  least  half  wages,  medical,  surgical  and  hospital 
care,  a  special  maternity  benefit  in  ease  of  childbirth  and  a  cash  benefit 
to  cover  funeral  expenses. 

The  fact  of  greatest  significance  to  be  gathered  from  a  study  of  tin 
600  cases  is  not,  however,  the  heavy  burden  which  necessary  medical 
and  dental  care  is  imposing  upon  the  group  income  of  these  wage 
earning  women.  Important  as  that  fact  is,  the  fact  of  greatest  sig- 
nificance is  the  unequal  way  in  which  this  burden  is  distributed.  About 
half  (more  than  50  per  cent)  of  the  total  amount  expended  by  the 
•  tit  ire  group  for  doctor  and  medicine  was  paid  out  by  21  of  their  num- 
ber, while  301,  or  over  50  per  cent,  suffered  no  expense  whatever. 
Of  the  four  women  incurring  medical  bills  of  more  than  $300  only 
one  had  an  earning  capacity  of  more  than  $12  per  week.  The  remain- 
ing three  were  earning  from  $6  to  $12  a  week.  Eight  of  the  seventeen 
who  paid  between  $100  and  $300  for  medical  assistance  received  less 
than  $12  a  week. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  denial  bills  were  more  evenly  distributed. 
In  the  event  of  distress  with  the  teeth  there  is  not  so  available  the  alter- 
native of  home  remedies  as  in  the  case  of  other  illness.  An  unevenness 
of  distribution  of  the  total  cost  is.  nevertheless,  still  noticeable.  Four 
women  incurred  hills  of  over  $100  and  18  paid  amounts  varying  between 
$50  and  $100,  while  398  escaped  altogether. 

This  study  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  (' mission  data  was  supple- 
mented by  a  first  hand  investigation  conducted  by  agents  of  the  Social 
Insurance  Commission  among  over  500  organized  trade  women  in  San 
Francisco.  Through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the  Waitresses' 
Union  and  Laundry  workers '  Union,  the  commission  was  enabled  to 
obtain  from  their  members  accurate  and  reliable  records  of  their  1915 


"Table  XVII  found  at  end  of  section. 
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experience.  The  experience  of  the  laundresses  and  waitresses  was 
analyzed  in  the  same  way.  Since  the  waitresses  employed  through  their 
union  a  physician  who  was  under  contract  to  attend  members  in  all  cases 
sxeepl  these  involving  serious  illness  or  hospital  care,  it  was  thought 
besl  to  separate  the  records  according  to  trade. 

The  251  laundresses  as  a  group17  paid  out  5.1  per  cent  of  their  aggre- 
gate earnings  for  medical  (including  drugs  and  hospital  treatment) 
and  dental  care.  This  5  per  cent  amounted  to  $5,738.  Almost  half 
this  sum.  $2,291, 1S  was  expended  by  eleven  women,  only  one  of  whom 
had  an  earning  capacity  of  over  $12  per  week. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bulk  of  cases  under  observation  had  an 
1  income  of  from  $350  to  $500  a  year.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  dental  and  medical  bills  had  to  be  met  by  persons  earn- 
ing less  than  $500  a  year.  Only  seven  were  members  of  organizations 
giving  protection  during  illness  by  providing  either  money  or  medical 
benefits.  On  being  questioned,  their  invariable  explanation  for  non- 
membership  was  that  "it  was  expensive,  they  couldn't  afford  it  and 
they  probably  would  not  get  sick  if  they  did  belong. ' ' 

To  ascertain  whether  the  expenses  incurred  by  these  women  could  be 
ed    on    to    supporting    relatives,    questions    on    this   subject   were 
included  in  the  investigation  blanks.     The  following  facts  resulted : 

1  )   191  of  the  women   (76.1  per  cent)  were  either  absolutely  inde- 
pendent, or  helping  to  support  or  completely  supporting  dependents. 

(2)  54    (21.5   per  cent)    were  living  at  home  in  what  they  termed 
interdependent  position."     By  this  is  meant  that  all  the  working 

members  of  the  family  placed  their  earnings  into  a  common  fund  upon 
which  they  drew  when  necessary. 

(3)  Only  six  (2.4  per  cent)  of  the  total  number  were  receiving  aid 
from  their  families  and  contributing  nothing. 

As  these  251  cases  were  selected  at  random,  they  may  be  safely  con- 
sidered fairly  typical  of  the  trade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  except 
for  a  negligible  percentage,  the  women  working  in  the  laundry  industry,' 
ast,  do  so  either  because  it  is  necessary  for  their  own  support,  or 
because  their  earnings  are  needed  to  eke  out  the  family  income.  The 
piestion  of  "pin  money."  so  frequently  raised  at  the  discussion  of  the 
s  ami  expenses  of  working  women,  can  have  no  place  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  problem  of  these  wage  earners. 

The  records  of  the  264  waitresses1"  differ  in  several  particulars.  Only 
!.9  per  cent  of  their  aggregate  earnings  were  absorbed  by  medical  and 
lental  bills  in  contrast  to  the  5.1  per  cent  paid  out  by  the  group  of 
laundry  workers.  The  difference  is  mainly  due  to  a  reduced 
xpenditure  for  physicians'  services,  normally  to  be  expected  in  view  of 

"Table  XVIII. 

"See  Table  XX  at  end  of  Section  I. 

"See  Table  XIX  at  end  of  Section  I, 
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the  contracl  doctor  employed  by  the  Waitresses'  Union.    The  extremelj 
Large  amounl   paid  for  dental  services  was  attributed  l>y  the  men 
of  the  trade  who  were  questioned  in  this  regard  to  the  peculiar  derm 
of  their  occupation.     As  one  tersely  pul   it  "A  waitress  simply  can 
afford  to  let  her  teeth  go  to  pirns."'     Personal  appearance  is  par 
the  stock  in  trade  of  the  waitress  and  neglect  of  the  teeth  reduces  th< 
Likelihood  of  obtaining  a  good  position. 

Barring  these  variances  which  arc  explained  by  the  actually  di 
situations  of  the  women  in  the  two  trades,  the  records  of  the  waitr 
repeat  the  story  already  told.     Seven  women  paid  over  one-third  of  tin 
aggregate  bills.    Twenty-five  were  responsible  for  practically  two-thi 
One  hundred  forty  escaped  all  expense  on  this  score. 

Only  eight  of  the  twenty-five  who  paid  more  than  $50,  had  an  earning 
capacity  of  over  $12  a  week.    One  woman  who  could  not  in  a  whole  yeai 
earn  more  than  $550  had  to  face  a  bill  of  $430  because  of  one  sei 
illness.    Eight  women  found  it  necessary  to  go  as  charity  patients  to  th< 
county  hospital. 

All  these  women  were  medically  insured  to  the  extent  that  they  wer< 
entitled  to  the  services  of  the  union  doctor.  Seven,  only,  carried  othei 
protection,  four  being  members  of  a  lodge  giving  a  $5  a  week  sick  hem 
lit  and  three  being  members  of  hospital  associations  which  entitled  then 
to  limited  hospital  care  and  free  drugs  as  well  as  medical  attendance  foi 
specified  diseases. 

Almost  half  (48  per  cent)  of  the  waitresses  proved  to  be  eitln 
supporting  or  totally  or  partially  supporting  dependents  in  addition 
Almost  half  (49  per  cent)  reported  themselves  as  interdependent^,  ; 
large  percentage  of  whom  were  found  to  be  married  women,  at  wori 
because  the  husband's  wages  proved  insufficient  to  maintain  the  family 
with  a  decenl  standard.  Only  five  (3  per  cent )  were  receiving  assistant 
from  relatives  and  contributing  nothing. 

The  "pin  money"  explanation  of  wage  working  women  seems  as  inap 
plicable  in  the  trade  of  the  waitresses  as  it  proved  to  be  in  the  laundn 
industry.  For  the  most  part  at  least  their  expenses  had  to  be  met  on 
of  their  own  earnings  and  in  the  event  of  loss  of  income  and  incrci 
bills  during  illness,  the  question  of  meeting  the  cost  of  living  assume* 
serious  proportions,  and  the  danger  of  becoming  a  dependent  upoi 
private  or  public  charity  was  not  far  in  the  background. 

Summing  up,  then,  the  facts  that  come  to  light  in  the  study  of  on< 
year's  actual  experience  of  a  thousand  wage  earning  women  of  this  slat' 
are  as  follows:  They  spent  in  the  aggregate  approximately  4  per  eeu 
of  their  combined  earnings  tor  medical  and  dental  care.  This  percent 
age  has  proved  more  than  sufficient  in  the  countries  providing  healtl 
insurance  for  its  workers,  to  guarantee  a  substantial  part  of  wages  an* 
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other  special  benefits  in  addition  to  all  necessary  medical,  surgical  and 
hospital  care  to  wage  earners  incapacitated  because  of  illness. 

This  average  of  4  per  cent  which  was  the  group  loss  was  spread  most 
unevenly  throughout  their  number.  A  substantial  number  of  the  group 
escaped  expense  altogether.  A  very  small  number  incurred  the  bulk  of 
the  bills,  the  burden  mounting  as  high  as  50  per  cent  or  60  per  cent  of 
the  individual  annual  income  in  some  cases.  Less  than  2  per  cent  were 
insured  in  any  way  against  the  losses  of  illness  by  membership  in  lodges 
or  hospital  associations,  the  reasons  being  the  low  earning  capacity  of  the 
women  (the  bulk  of  them  receiving  less  than  $500  a  year),  the  compara- 
tive high  cost  of  even  meager  protection,  the  fact  that  illness  is  always 
unforeseen  and  uncertain,  and  the  average  individual,  to  whom  a  small 
amount  of  money  means  a  great  deal,  is  inclined  to  "take  a  chance." 

The  number  of  these  women  who  worked  for  any  reason  other  than 
necessity  was  negligible.  Lapses  of  income  and  expenses  incurred  by 
them  had  to  be  accounted  for  out  of  their  own  earnings,  and  in  many 
cases  persons  dependent  upon  them  shared  their  misfortunes. 

Clinic  Study. 

As  the  free  clinic  represents  the  only  alternative  to  purchase  by 
private  contract  in  the  field  of  medical  service,  at  least  in  so  far  as 
I  specialist  treatment  is  concerned,  it  was  deemed  worth  while  to  investi- 
gate the  economic  status  of  the  persons  applying  for  attention  at  the  five 
leading  clinics  located  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  University  of  California  clinics  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
the  Stanford  Medical  School  clinic  and  the  Polyclinic  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California  clinic  in  Los  Angeles  were 
selected  for  study.  During  the  months  of  June  and  July  over  5,000 
patients  were  interviewed  by  agents  of  the  commission  and  their  "social 
histories"  recorded.  As  300  or  more  of  the  cards  were  so  lacking  in 
essential  information  as  not  to  be  of  any  use,  the  study  made  was 
made  of  a  total  of  4,738  cases. 

The  "free  clinic"  or  dispensary  in  California  has  developed  within 
the  last  two  years  in  two  general  directions — toward  greater  specializa- 
tion of  work  and  toward  increased  equipment  for  a  greater  number  of 
patients.  The  applications  for  treatment  are  growing  at  a  rate  with 
which  the  clinics  have  found  it  impossible  to  keep  pace.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  equipment,  cost  of  maintenance  and  work  of  the 
clinics  will  be  found  in  Chapter  II. 

Looking  at  the  records  from  the  standpoint  of  family  income,  it  is 
found  that  among  2,587  patients  applying  at  San  Francisco  clinics,  only 
53  were  dependent  upon  charity,  public  or  private,  for  their  support. 
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In  29  instances  the  wage  earner  had  been  out  of  employment  for  more 
than  a  year  and  so  there  was  a  state  of  practical  dependency  on  some 
outside  source,  while  in  31  more  cases  the  wage  earner  had  not  been 
employed  for  periods  varying  between  six  months  and  a  year.  Sixty- 
live  were  temporarily  out  of  a  position  and  12  reported  very  unsb 
employment.  In  the  remaining  cases  there  were  employed  wage  earners 
with  a  fairly  steady  income.  Thus,  in  only  190  cases,  or  about  7  per 
cent  of  tli<j  total  number  considered  could  the  application  fur  free 
treatment  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  dependency  or  unemployment.  A 
classification  of  the  other  93  per  cent  was  made  according  to  income  and 
divided  into  males,  females  and  children  to  show  the  number  of  each 
class  of  patients  under  observation. 

In  over  half  of  the  total  San  Francisco  cases  the  income  of  the  family 
was  less  than  $16  per  week.2"  Disregarding  the  charity  and  unem- 
ployment cases,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  families  had  an  income  of  less 
than  $2-")  a  week. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  the  Los  Angeles  records,  it  is  found 
that  40  were  dependent  on  public  and  private  charity ;  in  50  cases  there 
had  been  unemployment  for  more  than  a  year:  in  26  for  periods  varying 
between  six  months  and  a  year.  One  hundred  thirty-two  were  tempo- 
rarily out  of  a  position  and  31  reported  very  unsteady  employment. 
Thus  12  per  cent  of  the  Los  Angeles  cases  could  be  attributed  to  depen- 
dency or  difficulty  with  employment. 

In  61  per  cent  of  the  Los  Angeles  cases21  the  family  income  was  less 
than  $16  a  week  and  disregarding  charity  and  unemployment  cases 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  families  had  an  income  of  less  than  $25  a  week 
practically  repeating  the  story  of  the  San  Francisco  histories. 

Grouping  these  same  cases  according  to  the  Avage  of  the  principal  wagr 
earners,  the  resulting  picture  is  but  slightly  different.  In  view  of  th( 
fact  that  435  of  the  total  families  have  mure  than  one  breadwinner* 
it  would  be  expected  that  classifying  according  to  wages  of  main  bread 
winner  would  throw  fewer  persons  into  higher  money  level  groups  thar 
the  grouping  according  to  family  income.  On  examination  of  the  care 
records  the  fact  that  this  does  not  so  prove  is  explained  thus:  Th( 
effect  of  contributions  of  other  earners  in  the  family  on  the  famib 
income  is  neutralized  by  the  lowering  effect  which  irregularity  oi 
employment  has  upon  the  earnings  of  the  principal  wage  earner.  It  if 
found  that  in  half  of  the  families  the  wage  of  the  principal  earner  b 
less  than  $16  a  week  and  in  over  67  per  cent  the  chief  breadwinner  hac 
an  earning  capacity  of  less  than  $25. 


"Table   XXT   being  based  on   family  income  rather  than  wage  of  principal  bread 
winner. 

'•Table  XXI.  Section  I. 

KTable  XXII,  at  end  of  Section  I. 
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In  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  families  (almost  84  per  cent  of  those 
about  whom  this  data  was  recorded)  there  was  but  one  wage  earner,* 
and  in  the  majority  of  eases  there  were  from  one  to  four  dependents. 
In  more  than  1,100  families  (including  miscellaneous  eases)  the  appli- 
cant for  medical  aid  had  no  one  dependent  upon  him  for  support. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  applicants  to  the  free  clinics  are  not  from 
the  abnormally  large  or  unusual  family  in  any  sense,  but  from  the  nor- 
mal family  of  average  size  as  indicated  by  our  general  population  sta- 
tistics. Nor  are  the  applicants  from  the  family  with  an  unemployed 
[breadwinner,  but  from  the  family  with  a  normally  steady  and  compara- 
tively small  income. 

A  classification  of  the  combined  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  cases 
into  15  occupational  groups23  shows  that  the  two  largest  groups  are  the 
"common  laborer"  and  "domestic  and  personal  service,"  two  of  the 
most  poorly  paid  occupations.  "Skilled  trades,  mechanical,"  follows 
next,  and  then  with  approximately  the  same  membership  the  groups  of 
"building  trades,"  "garment  manufacturers,"  "clerical  employees" 
and  "petty  commerce." 

Further  refinements  of  this  clinic  data  may  be  easily  gleaned  from  the 
i  tables  by  those  interested  in  pursuing  the  subject  further.     It  suffices 
to  call  attention  to  these  more  important  facts  and  to  comment  upon 
them. 

This  clinic  investigation  throws  light  on  the  specific  problem  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  chapter — the  "burden  that  illness  places  upon  the 
wage  earner."  The  fact  that  an  ever  increasing  number  of  self- 
supporting  wage  earners  of  small  income  not  otherwise  dependent  in 
any  sense  are  seeking  medical  assistance  at  the  free  clinics  despite  the 
instinctive  dislike  felt  by  self-respecting  working  people  for  dispensa- 
tion of  any  sort  which  spells  charity,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  made 
plainly  to  feel  that  such  medical  facilities  are  only  for  those  who  can  not 
afford  to  buy,  is  alarmingly  significant.  It  would  be  futile  to  ascribe 
such  seeking  to  a  total  lack  of  self-respect  and  an  endeavor  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing  on  the  part  of  these  individuals.  The  number  of  them 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  refute  such  a  conclusion.  Aside  from  this 
point,  however,  the  interviewing  and  observation  of  1,000  cases  would 
convince  any  one  that  there  is  a  far  more  reaching  and  direct  cause 
responsible.  The  growing  attendance  at  the  free  clinics  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  they  can  there  get  from  physicians  and  surgeons, 
whom  they  know  to  be  men  and  women  of  reputation,  specialist  care 
which  they  can  not  possibly  afford  to  purchase.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  if  there  were  a  way  by  which  they  might  buy  this 
same  attention  for  a  small  price  within  their  means  we  should  still 

•See  Table  XXIII  at  end  of  section. 
''Table  XXrV  at  end  of  Section  I. 
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find  the  bulk  of  them  frequenting  the  "free  clinic."  Defensible  as 
their  application  to  the  free  clinic  under  present  circumstances  is,  how- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  a  large  and  increasing  group  of  persons  not 
in  any  sense  destitute  are  each  year  the  recipients  of  medical  charity. 
This  situation  is  not  a  healthy  one  in  a  democratic  community,  nor  does 
it  bespeak  a  sensible  organization  of  medical  aid  that  physicians  should 
give  medical  attention  to  a  large  group  of  independent  self-supporting 
individuals  for  no  remuneration. 

Analysis  of  Charity  Cases. 

To  get  an  exact  picture  of  the  part  played  by  illness  in  the  dependen 
problem  of  California,  the  records  of  over  5,000  families  recently 
assisted  by  the  charitable  organizations  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  were  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  causes  for  asking 
relief. 

The  innumerable  reasons  driving  persons  to  seek  charitable  assistance 
were  first  classified  under  five  broad  headings — illness,  other  disability, 
absence  of  male  breadwinner,  unemployment  and  low  earning  capacity 
and  miscellaneous  causes.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  causes  into 
sixteen  classes  was  also  made,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion 
the  broader  classification  is  sufficiently  illustrative  and  far  less  con- 
fusing to  the  average  reader. 

Often  two  difficulties  equally  contributed  to  the  destitution  of  the 
family.  To  be  exact,  in  1,422  families,  two  of  the  five  causes24  in 
various  combinations  apparently  were  equally  to  blame  for  the  distress, 
while  in  3,874  cases  a  single  cause  only  forced  the  persons  concerned  to 
become  recipients  of  charity.  The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page  si 
the  relative  frequency  of  these  causes  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible. 

It  will  be  seen  by  observation  of  the  diagram  that  illness  combined 
with  one  of  the  other  factors  is  a  moving  cause  in  2,652  cases,  or  52 
per  cent  of  all  the  cases.  Low  earning  capacity  and  unemployment  is 
the  next  most  frequent  reason  for  the  appeal  to  charity.  Other  phys- 
ical and  mental  disability  ranks  third,  absence  of  the  wage  earner 
fourth,  while  miscellaneous  difficulties,  impossible  of  other  classification 
are  responsible  factors  in  but  2  per  cent  of  the  total.  Evidently  then, 
considering  all  the  eases  under  observation,  illness  is  the  most  frequent 
occurring  cause  for  seeking  charitable  relief. 

Of  the  3,874  "single  cause"  cases,  illness  is  again  found  to  be  the 
most  frequent  factor.25 

It  is  worth  while  calling  attention  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
illness  of  dependents  helped  to  render  the  family  destitute.  The  state- 
menl  is  often  heard  thai  illness  docs  nol  really  create  serious  difficulty  in 
California  so  long  as  the  wage  earner  himself  is  well  aixl  able  to  work. 


sn, 


='See  Tm1.1i-  XXV  at  end  of  Section  I. 
"See  Table  XXVI  at  end  of  Section  I. 
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|s  REPORT   OF   social    [NSURANCE   COMMISSION. 

A>  we  find  illness  of  members  of  the  family  solely  responsible  for  destita 
lion  in  234  of  these  families,  it  is  evident  that  this  statement  is  untrue 
To  be  sure,  Ave  should  expect  circumstances  to  be  worse  in  the  event  oJ 
the  wage  earner's  illness  than  when  the  dependents  are  the  sufferer- 
the  calamity  is  then  a  double  one.  and  the  statistics  of  these  c; 
out  this  expectation*.  Illness  of  the  wage  earner  is  the  direct  and  sol. 
cause  of  911  cases,  while  illness  of  dependents  is  solely  responsibh 
for  234. 

The  recurrence  of  pregnancy  as  a  cause  for  seeking  public  aid  wa 
a  striking  revelation.  In  almost  one-fifth  of  the  eases  in  which  illni 
found,  pregnancy  of  the  woman  was  the  chief  reason  for  the  application 
for  help.  Medical  attention  and  financial  assistance  were  both  needei 
as  the  woman  was  unable,  because  of  her  temporary  physical  handicap 
to  do  her  part  of  the  family  work. 

Nothing  could  more  clearly  bring  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  specia 
provision  for  women  of  wage-earning  families  at  the  time  of  childbirth 
Lack  of  medical  attention  and  overstrain  at  such  a  time  endangers  th. 
health  of  the  next  generation,  and  at  the  same  time  creates  additions 
problems  through  the  impairment  of  the  physical  well-being  of  th' 
mother. 

The  part  played  by  tuberculosis  in  producing  destitution  is  commonb 
recognized  as  tremendous.  It  is  a  malady  apt  to  strike  the  young  evei 
more  than  the  eld  and  its  cure  is  so  cosily  as  to  he  prohibited  to  th 
average  worker.  The  tubercular  case  is  the  most  hopeless  of  all  thos 
presenting  themselves  to  charitable  organizations.  Expensive  sanita 
rium  care  of  long  duration  is  frequently  necessary,  if  the  case  is  to  b 
saved,  and  the  limitations  of  the  resources  of  "charity"  make  - 
treatment,  as  a  general  thing,  impossible.  In  over  11  per  cent  of  all  th 
sickness  cases  applying  for  help  tuberculosis  was  the  specific  disease. 

Anything  contemplated  as  a  solution  of  sickness  problems  in  Cali 
fornia  would  be  inadequate  unless  it  involved  some  special  provision  fo 
tuberculosis  sufferers. 

In  view  of  the  common  impression  that  tuberculosis  in  California  it 
to  a  great  extent,  an  "imported  problem"  and  not  a  "home  problem,' 
the  commission  thought  it  best  to  make  a  careful  study  of  this  aspect  o 
the  California  tuberculosis  situation.  As  Los  Angeles  County  probabl. 
receives  more  tubercular  immigrants  than  any  other  county  of  the  stat( 
it  was  chosen  for  investigation.  The  reported  cases  involving  wag 
earners  and  their  families  for  1913,  1914  and  1915  were  analyzed  froi 
the  standpoint  of  length  of  residence  in  California.26  This  analysis  i 
shown  in  the  following  diagram: 


Table  XXVII,  at  end  of  Section  I. 
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50  REPORT   OF   social   INSURANCE   COMMISSION. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  more  than  56  per  cent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
tuberculosis  wage  earners  have  been  residents  of  the  state  for  a  perio'l 
of  five  years  or  more,  the  proportion  of  tubercular  persons  for  the  whole 
state  having  such  a  length  of  residence  is  much  greater. 

The  very  close  margin  of  safety  that  the  present  increased  cost  of 
living  leaves  the  families  of  poorer  paid  wage  earners  is  emphasized  by 
an  analysis  of  the  destitute  families  according  to  the  number  of  bread- 
winners and  dependents.*  There  was  a  time  when  the  majority  of 
applicants  for  charity  were  either  from  the  very  large  families  of  at 
least  eight  or  ten,  or  families  whose  breadwinner  was  lacking.  Evi- 
dently this  time  has  passed,  for  of  these  destitute  families  applying  for 
help,  75  per  cent  had  three  children  of  less,  and  only  8  per  cent  m 
than  six.  In  over  80  per  cent  of  the  families  there  were  two  pan 
Clearly  the  growing  destitution  in  California  can  not  be  ascribed  to 
abnormal  family  conditions. 

The  experience  of  about  five  hundred  of  the  families  aided  by  public 
charity  was  further  investigated.  A  statistical  record  of  the  expenses 
they  incurred  in  securing  medical  and  dental  aid  in  the  year  just 
preceding  their  application  for  help  is  shown  as  follows : 

Charity    Cases. 

Cost  of  Medical,  Hospital  and  Dental  Service  in  Year  1915. 

Five  hundred  and  thirteen  families  were  questioned. 
Seventy-seven  families  received  no  medical,  hospital  or  dental  treatment. 
Four  hundred  and  thirty-six  families  received  some  medical,  hospital  or  dental 
treatment. 
Of  this  436— 

91  (or  25  per  cent)    received  wholly  free  treatment. 
345  (or  75  per  cent)  paid  for  treatment. 
Of  this  345 — 

186  families  paid  bills  under $50  00 

33  families  paid  bills  between 50  00—  $75  00 

17  families  paid  bills  between 75  00—  100  00 

25  families  paid  bills  between 100  00—  200  00,  totaling  $3,1 

13  families  paid  bills  between 200  00—  300  00,  totaling     3,0- 

9  families  paid  bills  between 300  00—  400  00,  totaling    3,000  00 

3  families  paid  bills  between 400  00—  500  00,  totaling     1,270  00 

8  families  paid  bills  over 500  00  totaling     8,46 

51  families,  cost  of  treatment  unknown. 

Of  the  345  who  paid  for  treatment,  123  families,  or  30  per  cent,  received  free 
treatment  in  addition. 
Notes  on  above  tables: 

47  families  were  still  in  debt  for  services. 

Of  these,  37  were  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $3,956.20. 
20  families  were  helped  by  friends  or  relatives. 

For  15  of  these,  bills  amounting  to  $899.25  were  paid. 
4  families  were  helped  by  lodge  benefits. 


♦See  Table  XXVIII  at  end  of  section. 
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Considering  cases  of  tuberculosis  only,  in  the  above  table,  the  follow- 
ng  facts  are  shown : 

44  families  received  tuberculosis  treatment. 
Of  these — 
25  families  (or  57  per  cent)  received  all  free  treatment. 
18  families  (or  41  per  cent)  paid  a  total  of  $1,908.00. 
Of  these  18  families — 

8  also  received  free  treatment. 
1  family,  cost  of  treatment  unknown. 

Similarly  isolating  the  maternity  and  confinement  cases,  it  is  found : 

73  families  received  maternity  benefit. 
Of  these — 

21  families  (or  2S.8  per  cent)  received  all  free  treatment. 
4S  families  (or  66  per  cent)  paid  a  total  of  $1,389.00. 
Of  these  48  families — 

3  also  received  free  treatment. 
4  families,  cost  of  treatment  unknown. 

These  destitute  families  were  by  no  means  all  from  the  ''small 
ncome"  group  who  live  on  the  edge  of  economic  dependency.  In 
mite  a  number  of  cases,  the  breadwinner  had  been  earning  well  above 
one  average  wage  and  the  family  had  accumulated  savings.  These  sav- 
ings were  eaten  up  during  periods  of  illness,  by  general  living  expenses 
md  by  extra  expenses  entailed  in  medical  and  hospital  bills. 

Of  the  eight  families  who  received  bills  amounting  to  more  than  $500 
n  1915,  only  one  family  incurred  a  debt.  The  other  seven  met  this 
expense  out  of  savings.  After  spending  everything  they  had  accumu- 
lated, they  were  forced  to  ask  for  public  assistance. 

One  woman  of  forty-eight  years,  who  had  been  for  twenty-five  years 
a  teacher,  spent  in  1915  for  a  series  of  operations  all  that  she  had  laid 
by  in  her  years  of  work — over  $3,000.  It  so  happened  that  the  opera- 
tions proved  unsuccessful  and  she  found  herself  in  October,  1916, 
penniless,  incapacitated  for  work  and  dependent  upon  charity  for 
*;he  means  of  mere  subsistence. 

A  man  of  sixty-seven,  no  longer  able  to  hold  a  job,  spent  his  $900 
savings  to  pay  his  physician.  As  a  consequence,  his  wife  entered  domes- 
tic service.  She  was  unable  to  earn  sufficient  to  support  them  and 
public  aid  was  necessary. 

An  investigation  of  the  "sickness  experience"  of  these  families  in 
previous  years  merely  emphasized  the  same  facts.  Most  of  the  persons 
who  are  temporarily  or  permanently  dependent  upon  charity  are,  to 
begin  with,  completely  self-supporting  people.  They  secure  a  private 
physician  and  go  to  a  private  hospital  when  ill.  But  if  a  long  continued 
illness  strikes  either  the  wage  earner  or  a  member  of  his  family,  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  time  before  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
asking  charitable  aid.    For  the  better  paid  wage  earner,  the  period  of 
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grace  is  Longer,  ;is  there  are  often  considerable  savings.  For  the  poorer 
paid  wage  earner,  the  period  is  decidedly  short.  The  first  step  is  often 
,i  requesl  for  medical  charity,  bu1  when  the  wage  earner  is  the  sick  indi- 
vidual, general  assistance  for  buying  food  and  shelter  is  soon  necessary. 

Thus  annum'  the  families  under  observation,  there  was  found  an 
instance  of  a  laborer  earning  $15  a  week,  who  paid  .+900  in  a  period 
dt'  aboul  four  years  for  medical  attention  for  his  wife.  The  following 
year  she  was  in  need  of  an  operation  and.  her  lesson  learned,  she  went 
to  the  county  hospital,  no  further  charity  being  necessary.  "When, 
however,  a  little  later  the  man  himself  fell  ill,  he  was  in  a  short  time 
forced  to  ask  help  from  public  charity  in  order  to  purchase  food  and 
pay  the  cost  of  shelter. 

Again,  a  blacksmith  earning  $12  a  week,  with  which  to  support  a 
wife  and  two  children,  paid  in  1915  over  $100  for  medical  treatment 
for  his  wife.  Hospital  treatment  becoming  necessary,  she  went  to  the 
county  hospital  to  save  further  expense.  At  this  juncture,  the  man 
himself  suffered  an  accident  and  after  a  protracted  illness  he  found 
himself  with  a  medical  hill  of  $200  and  absolutely  no  funds.  The 
result  was  an  application  to  the  free  clinic  for  further  medical  aic 
and  an  appeal  to  public  charity  for  financial  assistance  to  tide  hi 
over  until  he  could  return  to  work. 

Cases  of  this  sort  could  be  cited  in  any  number  and  would  serve 
hut  to  repeat  the  story.  In  over  one  hundred  instances,  several  thou- 
sand dollars  had  been  actually  paid  for  the  purchase  of  medical  aid 
and  hospital  care  by  families,  who  were  at  least  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  asking  for  public  assistance. 

Summary. 

From  the  investigations  so  far  discussed,  the  following  facts 
stand  out : 

The  majority  of  wage  earners,  having  the  average  family  of  three  or 
four  dependents,  find  their  earnings  consumed  in  meeting  ever  increas- 
ing cost  of  the  necessities  of  existence.  The  cost  of  medical  attention 
and  hospital  care  in  California  is  particularly  heavy  because  of  high 
medical  standards  and  because  most  of  the  hospitals  are  run  on  a  com- 
mercial basis,  rather  than  on  a  nonprofit  basis  as  in  eastern  states. 

The  majority  of  these  wage  earners  can  not  save  a  sufficient  amount 
from  their  earnings  to  provide  for  the  extra  expenses  made  necessary 
by  either  their  own  illness  or  the  illness  of  their  dependents.  Even 
those  of  better  incomes  who  can  and  do  accumulate  substantial  savings 
are  often  unable  to  meet  the  heavy  hills  of  protracted  illness.  While 
•i  comparatively  low  (average)  rate  of  sickness  is  indicated  by  Cali- 
fornia investigations,  this  low  average  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
many  escape  illness  altogether.     The  individual  whom  serious  illness 
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strikes  is  as  badly  off  as  in  communities  having  a  higher  sickness  rate. 
•  Cases  lasting  fifteen  and  twenty-five  weeks  are  not  uncommon. 

The  burden  of  serious  illness  is  sending  married  women  with  children 

to  work.     It  is  causing  many  honest  and  conscientious  wage  workers 

to  go  without  sufficient  food  and  clothing.     It  is  forcing  an  increasing 

number  of  families  to  become  recipients  of  medical  and  general  charity. 

In    short,    the    burden    that    protracted    illness    places    upon    the 

i  individual  wage  earner  is  intolerable.     It  threatens  his  economic  inde- 

i  pendence  and  too  often  for  social  weal,  it  makes  good  the  threat. 
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TABLE   I.     Annual   Fluctuation  of  the  Number  of  Employees  in  California   Industries. 


X 


PES 


1.  By     industry     as     a 

whole1    

2.  By     separate     estab-  ' 

lishments1  83,327 

3.  Separate      establish- 

ments2    (other     in- 
dustries)        15,893 


68,838      47,156      21,682 
47,667      35,660 


B  i 

05 


31.5   57,956   10,882 
42.8   66,132   17,195 


7,854   8,039  ]  50.6   10,685 


15.8 
20.6 

32.8 


'Manufacturing  establishments. 
J*No  data  obtainable  for  these  industries  as  a  whole. 

Note. — Under  the  category  "industry  as  a  whole"  the  monthly  fluctuations  in  the 
number  of  employees  were  taken  as  a  total  for  each  industry  from  the  sixteenth 
biennial  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  California.  Under  "separate 
establishments"  the  monthly  fluctuations  in  the  individual  establishments  in  each 
industry  were  considered  and  the  total  of  the  individual  maxima  and  minima  taken. 
This  was  done  under  the  principle  that  there  is  a  very  small  movement  of  men  from 
one  establishment  to  another  even  within  the  same  industry.  Thus  the  two  average 
per  cents  in  numbers  1  and  2  represent  the  minimum  and  maximum  per  cents  of 
loss  of  time,  the  true  average  being  between  them. 


TABLE    III. — Wages    in    Manufacturing. 

(Sixteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
California.     1913-1914.) 

Males. 


18  years  or'  age  and  over 

Under  18  years  of  age 

Total 

Weekly  wage  rate 

No. 

Per 

cent 

Cumu- 
lative 
per 
cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

Cumu- 
lative 
per 
cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

Cumu- 
lative 
per- 
cent 

Under  $4 


$4  to     $4.99 

|5  to     $5.99 

$6  to     $6.99 

$7  to     $7.99 

$8  to     $8.99 

$9  to     $9.99 

$10  to   $10.99 2,251 

$11  to   $11.99 1,362 

$12  to   $12.99 '    5,746 

$13  to   $13.99 :>    5,198 

$14  to   $14.99 3,008 

$15  to    $17.99 12.671 


17 
35 
99 

294 

440 

540 

1,089 


$18  to  $20.99. 
$21  to  $24.99. 
$25  and  over 

Totals  .. 


7,897 
9,078 
6,644 


.03 

.06 

.17 

.52 

.78 

.96 

1.93 

3.99 

2.43 

10.19 

9.23 

5.34 

22.48 

14.00 

16.1 

11.79 


.03 

.08 

.26 

.88 

1.66 

2.62 

4.55 

8.54 

10.79 

21.16 

30.39 

36.73 

59.21 

73.21 

89.31 

100.00 


13 

62 

136 

276 

242 

126 

174 

100 

34 

65 

27 

9 

12 

2 

1 


56,369  100.00 


1.01 

4.86 

10.64 

21.58 

18.92 

9.85 

13.6 

7.8 

2.67 

5.08 

2.11 

.70 

.94 

.16 


1.01 

5.87 
16.51 
38.09 
57.01 
66.86 
80.46 
88.26 
90.93 
96.01 
98.12 
98.82 
99.76 
99.92 
100.00 


30 

97 

235 

570 

682 

666 

1,263 

2,351 

1,396 

5,811 

5,225 

3,017 

12,683 

7,899 

9,079 

6,644 


.05 

.17 

.41 

.99 

1.18 

1.15 

2.19 

4.08 

2.42 

10.08 

9.06 

5.23 

22.02 

13.70 

15.75 

11.52 


1,279  100.00  57,618  100.00 


.05 

.22 

.63 

1.62 

2.80 

3.95 

6.14 

10.22 

12.64 

22.72 

31.78 

37.01 

59.03 

72.73 

88.48 

100.00 
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TABLE     II. — Summary    of    Unemployment 

Building  Trades. 

ns!>  men  gave  information. 

643  men  lost  time  during  101  .">. 

11,663  weeks  lost  by  these  643  men. 

18.14  weeks  average  time  lost  for  643  men. 

16.93  weeks  average  time  losl  for  689  men*. 

l/>  chanical  Trades. 

"ill  men  gave  information. 

413  men  lost  time  during  1915. 

6,670  weeks  lost  l>y  the  413  men. 

L6.15  weeks  average  time  lost  by  413  men. 

12.51  weeks  average  time  lost  by  541  men. 

Labon  rs. 

277  men  gave  information. 

258  men  lost  time  during  1915. 

4.7."  7  weeks  lost  by  the  258  men. 

18.44  weeks  average  time  lost  by  25S  men. 

17.17  weeks  average  time  lost  by  277  men. 

Manufacturers. 

41  men  gave  information. 

."'.."i  lost  time  during  1915. 

393  weeks  lost  by  35  men. 

11.23  weeks  average  time  lost  by  35  men. 

9.59  weeks  average  time  lost  by  41  men. 

Transportation. 

100  men  gave  information. 

74  men  lost  time  during  1915. 

1131  weeks  lost  by  the  74  men. 

15.2S  weeks  average  time  lost  by  74  men. 

11. '■',]  weeks  average  time  lost  by  100  men. 

Personal  Service. 

270  men  gave  information. 

211  men  lost  time  during  1915. 

3,688  weeks  lost  by  211  men. 

17.48  weeks  average  time  lost  by  211  men. 

13.22  weeks  average  time  lost  by  279  men. 

All  Other  Occupations. 

61  men  gave  information. 

48  men  lost  time  during  1015. 

718  weeks  lost  by  the  48  men. 

14.00  weeks  average  time  lost  by  48  men. 

11.77  weeks  average  time  lost  by  61  men. 


Investigation    in    San    Fiandsco 


Total. 

Total  of  1,988  men  gave  information. 

1,682  men  lost  time  during  1015. 

29,020  weeks  lost  by  1,6S2  men. 

17.25  weeks  average  time  lost  by  1,6S2  men. 

14.00  weeks  average  time  lost  by  1,988  men. 
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TABLE    XI.     German    Hospital    Experience   for    1913,    1914,    1915. 

Exposure  (for  three  years) — 3,27( 

Total   hospital  days -- 

Average  hospital  days  per  member,  1.46  days. 

Total  number  of  cases 

Total  days  — 4.76J- 

Average  duration  of  case,  22.28  days. 


TABLE    XII.     Southern    Pacific    Hospital    Department — Hospital    Days. 


Year                                  Cases               Days 

Average 
per  case 

Members 

_                   Average 
Days                per 
member 

1912-1913     

1,242         24,543 

19.8 
24.1 
20.3 

52,782 
52.583 
48,000 

24,543                M 

1913-1914     . 

1,307         31,456 
1,236         25,070 

31,456               .6( 

1914-1915     

25,070 

Totals             

3,785 

81,069 

21.4 

153,365         81.069 

TABLE    XIII.      Distri 

bution    of   Southern    Pacific    Hospit 
Duration. 

al    Cases 

Over   Three    Weeks 

er  of  weeks  in  hospital 

Cases 

Numt 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

Total 

3  to    4  weeks 

89 

66 

30 

36 

32 

15 

9 

42 

6 

4 

2 

3 

115 

81 

60 

44 

26 

18 

15 

43 

25 

6 

8 

7 

99 

59 

55 

23 

25 

17 

14 

21 

12 

2 

4 

5 

m 
m 

14J 

me 

K 

K 
& 
lOt 
4: 
15 
1 
If 

4  to    5  weeks 

5  to    6  weeks 

6  to    7  weeks. 

7  to    8  weeks. 

8  to    9  weeks 

9  to  10  weeks 

10  to  15  weeks 

15  to  20  weeks 

20  to  25  weeks 

25  to  30  weeks 

• 

Over  30  weeks. 

Totals   

334 

448 

336 

i,m 

TABLE 

XIV. 

Santa    Fe   Hospital   As 

sociation— 

-Hospital 

Experienc 

e. 

Year 

Number 
of  cases 

Hospital 
days 

Average 

days 
per  case 

Number 

of 
members 

Hospital 
days 

Average 

days  per 
member 

1913        

1,260 
1.077 
1,167 

21,042 
18,431 
18,012 

16.7 
17.1 
15.4 

13,527 
13,527 
13,527 

21,042 

1&431 

18,012 

1..V 
1.3- 

1914    .            --     — 

1915  

Totals    

3,504 

57,485 

16.4 

40,581 

57, 185 

1.4: 
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"ABLE    XV.     Distribution    of    Hospital    Cases   of  the   Santa    Fe   Fund   for   Year   1915. 


Number  of  weeks  in  hospital 

Cases 

Number  of  weeks  in  hospital 

Cases 

Jnder  1  week.. ._ 

455 
298 
163 
82 
55 
36 
15 
21 

8  to    9  weeks.      

15 

tn  2  weeks 

9  to  10  weeks  _  .  ... 

9 

rt  to  3  weeks ..            

10  to  15  weeks 

23 

II  to  4  weeks 

1  to  5  weeks 

15  to  20  weeks 

20  to  25  weeks 

11 
2 

i  to  6  weeks  .. 

25  to  30  weeks  ..  . 

1 

!  to  7  weeks 

Total . 

'  to  8  weeks         

1,186 

TABLE  XVI.     Records  of  1,262  Male  Employees  in   Establishments  of  the  Bay  Cities. 
Working  Days  Lost  Through  Sickness  in  191.5  in  Relation  to   Wages. 


Wage  per  week 


Number 

in  group, 

total 


Days 
lost 


Average 

days  per 

case 


Number 
of  cases 
lasting 
20  days 
or  over 


Out  of 
days  lost, 
number  in 
which  sick- 
ness lasted 
20  days 
or  over 


.'ndcr  $12  ... 
12  to  $14— 
14  to  $16— 
■16  to  $18— 
18  to  $20.... 
20  to  $24— 
24  to  $28— 
28  and  ovei 
Tnknown   ... 

Totals  .. 


78 
186 
347 
186 
113 
112 
101 

71 


74 
461 
1,209 
534 
627 
220 
195 
186 
102 


6.2 
23.1 
17.3 

17.8 
26.1 
13.8 
10.3 
20.7 
12.8 


1,262 


208 


3,6 


17.3 


Hi 


5 

358 

18 

851 

6 

373 

5 

487 

3 

116 

1 

6U 

1 

150 

1 

50 

2,44.') 


Total  number  of  records 1,262 

Average  number  of  days  lost  per  employee 2.9 

Percentage  of  employees  losing  time 16.5 

Note. — 25  days,  1  month;   6  days,  1  week. 
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TABLE    XX. 
Laundresses. 

Dep<  ndency.  No. 

Living  at  home   

Interdependent    5  * 

Supporting  family   ll!*_' 

[ndependent    3 

Helped  l>y   family    (not  contributing) G 

Not   living  at  home 

Helping  family 14 

Helped   by    family —  w 

Independent    52 

Total     

Number  belonging  to  lodges 1? 

Number  belonging  to  hospital  associations AS 

Number  belonging  to  .Metropolitan  Laundry  Co.'s  Association 21 

4: 
<  >n.'  hundred  and  ninety-one  independent  or  helping  to  support  family. 
Three  received  hospital  service  at  the  City  and  County  Hospital,  two  at  Lain 
Hospital  and  two  at  Mary's  Help. 

Waitresses. 

Dependency.  No. 

Living  at  home 201 

Interdependent    l-s 

Supporting  family   (partially  or  totally) 53 

Independent    20 

Not  living  at  home  > 62 

Helping  family 8 

Helped  by  family 5 

Independent    49 

Total     

One  hundred  and  thirty  independent  or  helping  to  support  family. 

Number  getting  free  hospital  treatment  (city  or  county) 


Amounts  of  Insured  Medical  Service. 

(All  waitresses  are  entitled  to  free  service  of  union  doctor.) 

Number  belonging  to  lodges 

Number  belonging  to  hospital  associations •> 
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TABLE    XXI. 

FAMILY    INCOME    OF    PATIENTS. 

A.     San    Francisco   Clinics. 


Income  per  week 


Males 


Wage 
earners 


[Under  $6 

.$6  to     $8 

$8  to  $10 

$10  to  $12 

($12  to  $14 

l$14  to  $16 

r$16  to  $18 

■$18  to  $20 

$20  to  $25 

K  to  $30 

nd   over 

Room  and  board1.-. 
IMiscellaneous   cases 

Charity  cases   

Totals   


Nonwage 

earners 


46 
54 
46 
80 
72 
55 
38 
26 
60 
17 
17 
46 
78 
12 


647 


Females 


Wage 

earners 


Nonwage 
earners 


By  wage  of 

principal 

wage 

earner 


2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
17 
5 


46 


53 

30 

32 

164 

69 

43 

33 

203 

55 

51 

32 

185 

32 

84 

52 

252 

28 

114 

79 

294 

19 

90 

90 

254 

13 

40 

52 

145 

13 

72 

68 

182 

18 

87 

73 

239 

6 

26 

21 

71 

10 

17 

23 

70 

111 

12 

11 

181 

34 

110 

65 

294 

10 

13 

13 

53 

471 

779 

644 

2,587 

'In   these   cases  room   and  board  was  included  as  part  of  wages,   therefore  wages 
could   not   be   classified. 


TABLE   XXI— Continued. 

FAMILY    INCOME    OF    PATIENTS. 

B.     Los  Angeles   Clinics. 


! 

Males 

Females 

Children 

Income  per  week 

Wage 
earners      1 

Nonwage 
earners 

Wage 
earners 

Nonwage 
earners 

By  wage  of 
principal 

wage 
earner 

Total 

Under  $6      

1 

36 

88  ! 
117 

85 
155  1 

92  1 

22 

29 

32 
8 
2 

13 
166 

91 

40 

39 

33 

14 

11 

5 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

11 
43 
29 

12 

23 

35 

35 

50 

60 

16 

19 

11 

1 

3 

3 

69 

9 

20 

47 

49 

65 

98 

88 

19 

24 

42 

1 

6 

4 

88 
23 

108 

$6  to    $8...    

2 
5 
2 
4 
5 

3 
3 

199 

$8  to  $10 -- 

239 

$10  to  $12 

201 

$12  to  $14 

318 

$14  to  $16 

$16  to  $18 

250 
63 

$18  to  $20 

$20  to  $25 

$25  to  $30 I. 

76 
89 
14 

$30  and  over  _  - 

1 

25 

7 

13 

Room    and    board1 

Miscellaneous  cases   ... 
Charity  cases   

31 
391 
159 

Totals       

936 

57 

235 

346 

| 

577 

2,151 

■In  these  cases  room  and  board  was  included  as  part  of  wages,   therefore  wages 
could   not  be   classified. 
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TABLE    XXII. 

WAGE   OF    PRINCIPAL    BREADWINNER    IN    FAMILIES  OF   PATIENTS. 

A.     San    Francisco   Clinics. 


Wage  |pit  week 


Males 


Wage 
Miners 


Nonwage 
earners 


Females 


Children 


Wag° 
earners 


By  wage  of 
Nonwage  principal 
earners  wage 

earner 


Under  $6  

$6  to    $8 

$8  to  $10 

$10  to  $12 

$12  to  $14 

$14  to  $16 

$16  to  $18 

$18  to  $20 

$20  to  $25 

$25  to  $30 

$30  and  over 

Room    and    board1-. 

Self  employed   

Miscellaneous   cases 
Charity  cases  

Totals   


21 

2 

23 

2 

33 

1 

43 

3 

84 

2 

72 

1 

35 

52 

1 

85 

2 

24 

1 

39 

2 

49 

2 

38 

4 

37 

18 

12 

5 

73 

75 

87 

38 

25 

20 

3 

3 

4 


65 
59 

9 
10 


23 
27 
39 
55 
129 
83 
52 
89 
71 
21 
31 
5 
66 
75 
13 


14 

21 
33 
37 
86 
87 
43 
79 
78 
22 
25 
5 

53 
48 
13 


326 
263 
133 
224 

97 
126 
220 

53 


647 


46 


471 


644 


2,-587 


'In   these  cases   room  and   board  was  included  as  part  of  wages,   therefore  wages 
could  not  be  classified. 


TABLE    XXII— Continued. 

WAGE   OF   PRINCIPAL    BREADWINNER    IN    FAMILIES   OF   PATIENTS. 

B.     Los  Angeles  Clinics. 


Males 

Females 

Children 

Wage  per  week 

Wage 
earners 

Xonwage 
earners 

Wage 
earners 

Nonwage 
earners 

By  wage  of 

principal 

wage 

earner 

Total 

Under  $6 

8 

26 

67 

51 

166 

139 

29 

44 

89 

8 

11 

12 

74 

121 

91 

1 
1 

2 
1 
4 
4 

5 
1 
1 
2 

21 
25 
33 

9 
23 

8 

9 
36 
34 
29 

7 

18 

18 

37 

90 

88 

16 

34 

65 

2 

6 

2 

60 

111 

23 

37 

$6  to    $8 

6 
16 
20 
50 
62 
15 
24 
27 

76 

$8  to  $10 

$10  to  $12 

$12  to  $14 

136 
118 
333 

$14  to  $16 

$16  to  $18 

$18  to  $20 

$20  to  $25 

$25  to  $30 

301 
64 
108 
183 

12 

$30  and  over 

1 

43 

70 

9 

21 

Room    and    board1 

26 

Self  employed  

4 

24 
7 

217 

Miscellaneous   cases   ... 
Charity  cases 

360 
159 

Totals   

936 

57 

235 

346 

577 

2.151 

'In  these  cases  room  and  board  was  included  as  part  of  wages,   therefore  wagea 
could   not  be  classified. 
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TABLE   XXIII. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    FAMILIES    ACCORDING    TO    THE    NUMBER    OF 

BREADWINNERS    AND    DEPENDENTS. 

A.     San    Francisco   Clinics. 


One 

bread- 
winner 

Two 
bread- 
winners 

Three 
bread- 
winners 

Four 
bread- 
winners 
and  over 

Total 

1 

59 
61 

42 

54 

33 

12 

6 

3 

9 

1 

2 

7 

5 

11 

6 

4 
4 
2 
4 

629 

amilies  with     1  dependent 

'amilies  with     2  dependents 
'amilies  with     3  dependents 
families  with     4  dependents.    __ 
'amilies  with     5  dependents 
'amilies  with     6  dependents 

'amilies  with     7  dependents 

'amilies  with     8  dependents 

amilies  with     9  dependents 
families  with    10  dependents 

and  over . _.    

449 

515 

369 

319 

200 

122 

56 

36 

9 

4 

2 

1 
3 

2 
1 
1 

423 
382 
239 
139 
65 
43 

18 
6 

5 

1 
1 

Totals    

2,129 

1,282 

45 

8 

2.464 

Miscellaneous  cases 

94 

'harity  cases 

29 

Grand  total 

2,587 

TABLE   XXIII— Continued. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    FAMILIES    ACCORDING    TO    THE    NUMBER    OF 

BREADWINNERS   AND    DEPENDENTS. 

B.     Los  Angeles  Clinics. 

One 
bread- 
winner 

Two 
bread- 
winners 

Three 
bread- 
winners 

Four 
bread- 
winners 
and  over 

Total 

families  with  no  dependents 
''amilies  with     1  dependent 
families  with     2  dependents 
?amilies  with     3  dependents 

'"amilies  with     4  dependents 

"amilies  with     5  dependents 
families  with     6  dependents 
families  with     7  dependents 
families  with     8  dependents 

465 

329 

290 

264 

191 

131 

74 

39 

17 

8 

4 

7 

13 

24 

11 

13 

9 

7 

6 

2 
2 
7 
6 
4 
5 
2 
1 

474 

1 

1 

3 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

345 

322 
284 
209 
146 

84 
48 
18 

families  with     9  dependents 

2 

10 

Families  with    10  dependents 
and  over  

4 

Totals    

1,812 

92 

29 

11 

1,944 

Vliscollaneous  cases  

76 

3harity   cases   .-    

131 

Grand  total     

2,151 
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TABLE    XXIV.     Classification    According    to    Occupation    of    Principal    Breadwinner  o 
Families.     San    Francisco    and    Los   Angeles    Clinics. 


Occupations 


Females 


Wo  Be 


earners 


Wape 
earners 


Nnn-waRP 
earners 


Children       Total 


1.  Skilled  trades,  building    129  -  1  105 

2.  skilled  trades,  mechanical    199  7  15  125 

3.  Manufactures,  garments  ... 92   99  69 

1.  Manufactures,  all  other?  38  »  46  38 

5.  Transportation,  railroad    22                     19 

6.  Transportation,  water    24   28 

7.  Transportation,  all  other 66  3  6  81 

8  Laborers    316  2  15  196 

9.  Farmers  and  agricultural  labor.  43  3  24 

10.  Domestic  and  personal  service.-  215  16  311  103 

11.  Commercial,  petty     89  15  4  90 

ommercial,  salesmen    56  2  33  40 

13.  Clerical  employees  102  1  110  60 

11    Professional  service 37  1  28  21 

15.  All  other  occupations 155  33  38  126 

Totals  1,583  103 


116 

111 

85 

17 

38 

21 

62 

184 

19 

146 

137 

26 

83 

15 

96 


706        1,125        1.221 


34 

17 

21 ; ! 

71: 

as; 


TABLE    XXV. 


Interplay  of   Causes  for  Seeking   Charitable   Relief. 
Francisco    and    Los    Angeles    Charity   Cases. 


Summary  of  Sar 


Total 
cases 

Causes 

1      _..            Absence 
°1t.ller       "i  male 
Illness          rite-           _  „e 

—        earner 

Unem-     | 
ploy:        Miscel- 
™ent        laneou* 

and  low   i  reM& 

earning 

capacity  | 

Illness  1,505  1,505 

Illness    and    other    physical    and 

mental  disabilities  113  113 

Illness  and  absence  of  wage  earner.  366  366 

Illness  and  unemployment 652  i  652 

Illness  and  miscellaneous  reasons.  16  16 

Other  physical  and  mental  dis- 
abilities           865 

Other  physical  and  mental  dis- 
abilities and  absence  of  wage 
earner   56 

Other  physical  and  mental  dis- 
abilities  and  unemployment 94 

Other  physical  and  mental  dis- 
abilities and  miscellaneous  rea- 
sons      2 

Absence  of  wage  earner 440 

Absence  of  wage  earner  and  unem- 
ployment              104 

Absence  of  wage  earner  and  mis- 
cellaneous reasons  3 

Unemployment  950 

Unemployment    and   miscellaneous 

reasons   lfi 

Miscellaneous  reasons  114 

Totals     5,296       2,652       1,130 


113 

366 

652 

865 

56 
94 

56 

94 

440 

104 

3 


Pil 


97/) 
16 


969       1,816 


11! 


151 
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TABLE    XXVI.     Single    Cause    Cases.     Summary   of   San    Francisco    and    Los   Angeles 
Charity  Cases  in   Which  There  Appeared  Only  One  Cause  for  Seeking   Relief. 


Per  cent 
of  total 
cases 


Illness    

Other  disability  

Absence  of  male  breadwinner 

Low  earning  capacity   and  unemployment 

.Miscellaneous 

Total  cases  where  there  was  a  single  cause  for  seeking 
relief  

Total  number  of  all  cases 


73.15 
100.00 


TABLE    XXVII.     Tuberculosis    Cases.      Length    of    Residence    in    California. 


No. 
cases 

Per  cent 
cases 

Cumulative 

Xo. 
cases 

Per  cent 
cases 

Under  1  year 

631 

13.49 

Under    1  year  _- 

631 
949 
1,338 
1,703 
2,036 
2,318 
3,107 
4,117 

13.49 

1  year     to  2  years.    

318          6.79 

Under    2  years 

20.28 

2  years  to  3  years 389         8.32 

3  years  to  4  years  _               365         7.8 

Under     3  years  _ 

28.6 

Under    4  vears 

36.4 

4  years  to  5  years 333         7.12 

5  years  to  6  years                  282         6.03 

6  years  to  10  years 789       16.87 

Under    5  vears 

43.52 

Under    6  vears 

49.55 

Under  10  vears      

66.42 

10  years    and   through 

1,010        21.59 
561        11.99 

Under  21  years         

88.01 

20   vears      .  - 

Over  20  years __  . 

Totals  

4.678      100.00 
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SECTION  II. 


BURDEN   WHICH   ILLNESS   OF   WAGE   EARNING   FAMILIES 
PUTS    UPON   THE   PUBLIC. 

Saving  seen  whal  illness  is  meaning  in  the  families  of  the  individual 
wage  workers,  the  next  question  is  "What  burden  is  this  illness  putting 
upon  the  public?"  The  public  loss  interpreted  as  the  social  loss,  is 
absolutely  impossible  of  measurement,  for  the  economic  loss  to  the  com- 
munity resulting  from  the  great  number  of  working  days  wasted 
through  sickness  can  merely  be  guessed  at.  The  financial  burden,  how- 
ever, can  be  estimated  in  part,  and  the  commission  made  every  effort 
to  get  an  accurate  statement  of  such  public  expenditures. 

The  biggest  item  in  the  bill  creditable  to  illness  is  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  county  (free)  hospitals  of  the  state.  Since  all  but  three 
of  the  county  hospitals  are  in  reality  a  combination  of  almshouse  and 
hospital  it  would  not  be  fair  to  credit  all  the  expense  of  the  institu- 
tions to  care  of  the  ill.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
(the  body  having  official  supervision  of  these  hospitals)  consider  it 
safe  to  count  one-third  of  the  beds  as  hospital  beds  proper  and  to 
allocate  one-third  of  the  total  expense  to  care  of  the  sick  (two-thirds 
being  attributed  to  support  of  aged  indigents). 

The  "outdoor  relief"  or  public  charity  dispensed  by  the  counties  to 
persons  made  destitute  by  illness,  ranks  second.  On  the  basis  of  its 
analysis  of  over  5000  public  charity  cases  (previously  discussed  in  this 
report)  the  commission  felt  it  to  be  quite  fair  to  estimate  that  in  one- 
half  of  the  outdoor  relief  cases,  illness  was  a  responsible  factor  of 
destitution.  One-half  of  the  funds  spent  for  outdoor  relief  was,  there- 
fore, charged  to  illness.  Since  the  Associated  Charities  of  San 
Francisco  does  the  county  relief  work  for  San  Francisco  County  its 
disbursements  were   also   recorded   and   one-half  allocated  to   illness. 

Medical  outrelief  or  free  medical,  dental  and  nursing  care  furnished 
by  the  cities  of  the  state  is  the  third  largest  item.  Communication- 
sent  to  the  largest  cities  of  the  state  brought  direct  statements  of  the 
municipal  expenditures  for  care  of  illness. 

On  the  basis  of  these  adjusted  statistics  the  following  figures  wen 
compiled  for  the  year  1915 : 

County  hospital  maintenance  $1,210,176  75 

Outdoor  relief  of  counties . 680,233  92 

.Medical  outrelief  of  cities 92,642  68 

Associated  Charities  of  San  Francisco 83,653  62 

$2,066,706  97 
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The  alarming  total  of  more  than  $2,000,000  means  a  direct  burden 
in  public  funds.  It  was  impossible  to  secure  from  the  innumerable 
irivate  charitable  organizations,  statistics  of  expenditures  for  the  relief 
if  illness. 

The  following  figures  indicate  that  the  expenditures  for  county 
oitrelief  have  increased  more  than  100  per  cent  in  the  last  four  years : 

1912-1913 $303,6S9  2S 

1913-1914 2G6,S13  78 

1914-1915 441,000  00 

1915-1916 GS0.233  92 

The  cost  of  supporting  county  hospitals  shows  a  like  marked 
ncrease: 

1912-1913  $5S1,315  20 

1913-1914  603,095  33 

1914-1915 692,100  33 

1915-1916 1,210,176  15 


In  addition  to  these  county  and  municipal  expenditures  for  the  relief 
if  illness,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  free  clinics  which  dispense 
aedical  charity  to  many  wage  earners  and  their  dependents,  should 
>e  considered  in  recording  the  financial  burden  sustained  by  the 
mblic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  items  of  expense  connected  with  the 
ree  clinics.  In  twelve  of  these  charitable  institutions  the  medical 
ervices  arc  unpaid  for.* 


Number 

of  clinics 

Value  of 
drugs 

Cost  of 
nursing 

Cost  of 
medical  and 
surgical  care 

Total 

*an  Francisco 
.os  Angeles 

Tot  uls 

and  Oakland 

11 

10 

$25,331  88 
6,046  31 

$28,758  07 
17,110  00 

$54,483  46 
11,500  00 

$108,573  41 
34,656  31 

21 

$31,378  19 

$45,868  07 

$65,983  46 

$143,229  72 

In  5  cases  value  of  drugs  not  known.     In  1  case  no  drugs  were  dispensed. 

In   .   cases   value  of  nursing  not  known. 

In  6  cases  nursing  was  voluntary. 

In  1  case  city  nurses  cared  for  clinic  patients. 

In  2  cases  cost  of  medical  and  surgical  care  not  known. 

In  12  cases  medical  and  surgical  care  were  voluntary. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  sickness  among  wage  earning 
amilies  is  already  putting  a  tremendous  financial  burden  on  public 
nnds.  It  is  equally  evident  thai  iliis  burden  has  been  growing  steadily 
arger.  For  the  safety  of  the  public  funds,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
t  Would  seem  imperative  that  some  more  fruitful  method  of  dealing 
\ith  this  problem  than  the  present  arrangement  of  inadequate  "relief 


details  see  Tables  XXIX  and  XXX  at  end  of  section. 


SD 
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work"  be  devised.  An  expenditure  of  a  like  amount  for  the  preven 
tion  of  destitution  would  stand  out  as  a  splendid  investment  in  contrfc 
to  this  disbursement  of  over  two  million  dollars  a  year  for  merd> 
remedial  purposes. 


TABLE    XXIX.     Detailed    Information    Concerning    Free    Clinics,    San    Francisco    an< 

Oakland. 


Number 
of  cases 


Number 
of  visits 


Value  of 

drug* 


Cost  of 
nursing 


Cost  of 
medical  and 
surgical  cue 


Hospital  for  Children 

Cooper's  institute  

Hahnemann  Hospital   

Mary's  Help  Clinic 

.Mount  /ion  Hospital  Clinic 

San     Francisco     Tuberculosis 
Clinic    

San  Francisco  Polyclinic 

Telegraph  Hill  Clinic 

University  of  California  Clinic 

Alameda    County    Society    for 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.. 

Oakland  College  of  Medicine... 

Totals    


337 
16,809 

780 

3,001 

22,529 

1 

1,121 

89,327 

4,744 

8,044 

i 

$45  85 
14,490  00 

i 

3,200  00 

i 

$720  00  | 
13,140  00 

2 

1.490  f 

2 

1,212 
21,290 

1,500 
13,646 

4,892 

i 

6,896 
69,890 

434  09 

200  00 

743  72 

3,818  22 

4,098  07 
3,300  00 
2,040  00 
4,560  00 

316  6 

2 

•13,671  7 

731 
3,551 


4,736 
15,110 


900  00 
1,500  00 


900  00 


85,386    204,760 


$25,331  88      $28,758  07       $54,483  4 


'No  record. 

2Voluntary. 

sBoth  hospital  and  dispensary    (University  of  California  Hospital). 

♦City  nurses. 


TABLE    XXX.     Detailed    Information    Concerning    Free    Clinics,    Los    Angeles. 


Number      Number 
of  cases      of  visits 


Bast    First  Street  Dispensary..  3,519 

Public  School  Dispensary 2,718 

Childrens  Hospital  538 

Brownson  House 112 

Dental   Clinic   5,280 


Ann  Street  School0 

Osteopathic  Clinic  

Pasadena  Hospital  Clinic7. 
Selwyn  Kmmett  Graves 
I. .i-i    Washington  


688 

i 

2,729 
10,169 
12,713 


13,340 

12,845 

705 

1,262 


29,458 


Totals 38,466 


57,610 


Value  of 
drugs 


Cost  of 

nursing 


Cost  of 
medical  and 
surgical  care 


$1,151  51 
3,509  97 

30  91 

4 

44  00 

i 

109  92 
i 

1,200  00 


$1,600  00 
12,000  00 


s150  00 
3,000  00 


360  00 


$6,046  31 


$17,110  00 


$11,500  ( 


'Not  known. 
-Voluntary. 

'Cost  of  dentists   (dental  clinic). 
4None  dispell. 

BCity  nurse — cost  approximated  according  to  amount  of  time  spent  in  clinic  won 
for  six  months  only — approximate  figures  for  one  year  used  in  tatol 
'Figures   given    for    nine    months   only — approximate   figures   for   one   year  used  i 
table. 
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PFORTS   OF   WAGE  EARNERS   TO  PROTECT   THEMSELVES. 

In  view  of  the  hardship  that  illness  brings  to  the  individual  wage 
irner.  if  v  aa  to  be   expected  that  there  would  impta  at  a  coopera- 

_•  of  the  burden.    A  painstaking  investigation 
f  the  commission  disclosed  the  ways  in  which  wage  earners 
>rnia  have  organized  to  protect  themselves  against  the  le  to 

In  all  instances  some  form  of  health  insurance  was  the  method  of 
ition  employed. 

FRATERNAL  ORDERS. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  persons  thus  protected  are  members 

•rnal  orders,  wh  -  prescribe  that  a  certain  cash  amount 

■  paid  for  a  given   number  of  weeks  to  members  disabled  on 

3eount  of  sickness.     Some  fraternal  orders  of  California  do  not  have 

k  benefit  feature.     Some  orders  have  the  ruling  that  all  the 

.ust  make  such  provision.     In  others,  the  giving 
>n  is  optional   with  the  local  lodge,  while  in  still  others  the 
ig  of  sick  benefits  is  optional  within  the  branch  lodge  with  the 
idividual  member. 
T    g  cure  this  data,  the  commission  had  to  get  in  first-hand  eommuni- 
ith  the  various  local  branches  of  more  than  twenty  orders 
'he  maintaining  of  a  sick  benefit  feature  optional  in  some  organi- 
with  the  local,  but  in  many  orders  there  is  no  duty  to  report 
rure  to  the  central  office.    Thus  the  grand  officers  of  the  organi- 
were,  themselves,  unable  to  state  how  many  of  the  branch  I 

fits.     The  courteous  cooperation  of  these  officials,  how- 

labled   the    commission   to   secure   directly    from   the   locals   a 

itory    statistical    record.      Complete    responses    could    not    be 

btained  in  the  ease  of  a  few  organizations,  but  the  commission  is 

ed  that  it  obtained  a  fairly  accurate  statement  of  the  case.     Data 

ow  that  almost  members  are  listed  as  entitled  to 

nefits  in  fraternal  organizations.     This  represents  35  per  cent  of 

he  membership  in  all  the  fraternal  organizations  of  the  state.*     There 

i  of  course  a  considerable  amount  of  duplication  in  this  membership 

st  due  to   individuals   joining  several   orders.     The   exten' 

doubling  up"  was  impossible  of  computation.    Officials  of  the  various 

>  it  to  be  as  great  as  40  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  of  the 
nrollment.     Whatever   the   duplication,   however,   the   membership   is 

•See  Table  XXXI  at  end  of  Section  III. 
II    I W 
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substantial    and    the    work    of    these    protective    organizations    merits 
description  and  comment. 

The  fraternal  orders,  organized  and  maintained  for  both  social  and 
protective  purposes,  are  in  most   respects  built  along  the  same  i 
They  arc  all  mutual  benefit  societies — democratically  managed  by  their 
members.    Excepting  the  very  old  and  children,  practically  all  pei 
in  good  health  are  eligible.     The  dues  are  about  $1  a  month,  the  b< 
fits  from  $7  to  $10  a  week  for  about  thirteen  weeks    (in  some 
instances  twenty-six  and  fifty-two  weeks,  and  in  one,  a  small  benefit, 
for  life).     The  member  is  ineligible  to  benefits  until  a  prescribed  time 
after  initiation,  as  a  rule  six  months.* 

A  small  minority  of  the  lodges  give  a  medical  benefit  as  well  as  a 
cash  benefit  and  some  few  give  doctor's  services  to  the  immediate  family 
of  the  members.  Major  operations  are  usually  excluded  from  the  serv- 
ice guaranteed  and  only  one  lodge  in  the  state,  a  lodge  having  several 
thousand  members,  was  found  giving  hospital  treatment.  The  offi< 
of  the  various  orders  stated  that  the  lodges  are  anxious  to  give  special- 
ist care  and  hospital  treatment  and  realize  the  need,  but  find  it 
financially  impossible  to  do  so. 

The  financial  responsibility  for  such  benefits  is  primarily  with  the 
local  lodge.  Some  of  the  orders,  however,  safeguard  the  local  soci 
by  providing  that  the  grand  lodge  shall  assume  the  responsibility  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  local.  Some  lodges  definitely  state  "that 
they  assume  no  such  responsibility."  One  lodge  having  almost  40.000 
members  protects,  through  the  grand  lodge,  members  of  defunct  branch 
lodges  only  in  case  they  have  been  members  for  twenty-five  years  or 
more.  This  order  at  the  same  time  requires  the  locals  to  give  such 
benefits. 

The  membership  rolls  of  several  of  the  larger  orders  were  examined 
for  the  occupations  of  the  members.     The  great  majority  proved  to  be 
the  better  paid  wage  earners.    Except  in  the  case  of  the  organizations 
composed  of  foreigners  of  one  nationality,  few  of  the  lower  paid  w 
groups  belong  to  these  protective  societies. 

Since  the  local  lodge  is  always  the  primary  and  in  some  cases  the 
final  financial  unit,  the  size  of  the  lodge  is  important.     The  following 


•See  Table  XXXII. 
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able  compiled  from  the  statistics  of  ten  of  the  larger  orders  is  illus- 
rative:  . 

Table  XXXIII.     Summary  of  Totals.* 
Distribution  of  Membership  of  Ten  of  the  Larger  Fraternal  Orders  of  California. 


Average  number 
of  menibeis 


Number 
of  lodges 


Number 
of  mem- 
bers 


Lodges 


■•fader  50  

3-99  

:0O-199    

'30-299    

'30-399    

30-499    

30  and  over. 

Totals  _-. 


327  10,944 

471  33,456 

306  42,358 

111  26,808 

46  15,765 

18  ;       7,850 

19  17,615 


25.19 
36.29 
23.58 
8.55 
3.54 
1.39 
1.46 


Cumulative  per  cent 


Number 
of  lodges 


Number 
of  mem- 
bers 


Lodges 


Mem- 
bers 


1,298      154,796        100.00 


7.07 
21.62 
27.36 
17.32 
10.18 

5.07 
11.38 


100.00 


327        10,944         25.19 


798        44,400 


1.104 

86,758 

1,215 

113,566 

1,261 

129,331 

1,279 

137,181 

1,298 

154,796 

61.48 
85.06 
93.61 
97.15 
98.54 
100.00 


7.07 
28.69 
56.05 
73.37 
83.55 
88.62 
100.00 


Average  membership  per  lodge  is  110. 

The  minimum  of  membership  permitted  is  so  small  in  most  cases  as 
o  be  of  no  importance,  ten  and  thirteen  being  permitted. 

The  method  of  decentralization  of  financial  responsibility  for  sick 
enefits,  unsound  from  an  insurance  standpoint,  is  not  unalterable. 
According  to  actuarial  experts  a  membership  of  250  is  the  minimum 
or  actual  safety  and  only  a  small  minority  of  the  lodges  exceed  that 
imit.  That  so  few  of  the  lodges  get  into  difficulty  because  of  their 
ick  benefit  feature,  is  attributed  by  experienced  fraternal  officials  to 
he  fact  that  many  of  the  members  never  apply  for  benefits  to  which 
hey  are  entitled  and  to  the  fact  that  members  through  their  loyalty 
o  the  order,  pay  assessments  when  deficiencies  arise.  Standardization 
y  law  of  societies  giving  sick  benefits,  to  the  end  that  financial  respon- 
ibility  should  be  sufficiently  centralized  to  rest  upon  groups  of  a  safe 
rize  would  be  an  easy  process. 

Ten  orders  with  a  membership  in  1915  of  over  146,000  had  accessible 
ecords  of  their  receipts  and  disbursements  which  indicated  that  they 
pent  more  than  $944,000  in  sick  benefit  and  other  relief  measures.** 

These  fraternal  orders  have  taught  the  lesson  of  health  insurance  to 

groups  of  wage  earners.    They  practiced  it  for  years  before  social 

isurance  was  heard  of  in  America.     The  amount  of  destitution  and 

uffering    which    they    have    prevented    and    alleviated    is    of    real 

•roportions. 

Vet  from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs  which  health  insurance  should 
11,  the  fratcrnals  find  it  impossible  to  meet  all  demands.  Specialist 
ttention,  major  surgical  work,  as  well  as  general  medical  aid  and  hos- 
ital  care  for  the  wage  earner  and  his  dependents,  in  addition  to  a 


•Detailed  data    shown   in   Table  XXXIV.   at   end  of  Section  III. 
••See  Table  XXXV  at  end  of  Section  III. 
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substantial  part  of  wages  during  disability  are  essential  for  full  pr< 
tion.     For  the  money  which  the   fraternals  can  collect  in  dues, 
impossible   to   furnish    all    these    things.      The    inadequateness   of 
protection  they  afford  is  due.  however,  not  to  defects  of  the  fraternal 
orders,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  burden  which  health  insurance  should 
carry  and  which  they  are  attempting  to  sustain,  is  too  heavy  for  the 
wage  earning  group  alone,  even  when  the  insurance  method  is  emplo, 

TRADE  UNIONS. 

The  next  largest  medium  for  protection  against  tin-  losses  of  illness, 
is  the  labor  union.  None  of  the  central  organizations  of  labor  keep  a 
record  of  whether  or  not  the  various  unions  have  a  sick  benefit  feature 
and  therefore  direct  communication  with  all  the  unions  of  the  - 
was  necessary.  Complete  records  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
were  secured  and  about  70  per  cent  of  the  unions  throughout  the  state 
filed  statements. 

The  sick  benefit  of  many  unions,  though  administered  by  the  local, 
is  paid  by  the  international  union  and  there  is  no  financial  responsibility 
on  the  local  organization.  In  others,  the  local  union  adds  to  the  inter- 
national benefit,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  additional  sum,  has  financial 
responsibility.  Few  of  the  unions  have  made  provision  for  medical 
service  in  addition  to  the  cash  benefits.  Reference  to  table  XXXVI  will 
show  the  number  reporting  such  service  to  members.  Aside  from 
the  unions  entitled  by  law  to  the  Marine  Hospital,  a  negligible  number 
give  surgical  treatment,  and  only  one  union  reported  hospital  service  as 
a  benefit.  No  union  reported  medical  service  to  the  family  of  the 
member. 

The  fact  that  trade  unions,  with  the  many  other  interests  which  take 
their  attention,  organize  and  maintain  a  sick  benefit  feature,  is  a  real 
testimonial  of  the  need  of  health  insurance.  Forty-one*  per  cent  of  the 
membership  of  organized  labor  in  California  is  protected  during  illness 
through  union  action.  The  protection  afforded  is  less  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  situation  than  in  the  case  of  the  fraternals.  The  com- 
ment previously  made  in  regard  to  the  protection  offered  by  fraternal 
orders  is  equally  true  of  the  unions'  sick  benefit  feature.  The  burden 
which  health  insurance  should  carry  is  too  heavy  for  the  wage  earning 
group  alone  to  sustain. 

BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIES. 

Benevolent  societies  giving  systematic  protection  of  health  insurance 
character  are,  in  point  of  benefits,  of  two  types.  The  French  and  Ger- 
man societies  with  a  membership  of  14,646  in  the  two  cities  of  Los 


•See  Table  XXXVI  at  end  of  Section  III. 
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Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  own  and  maintain  a  hospital  and  clinic  and 
have  a  staff  of  visiting  physicians  as  well.  Members  pay  from  $1  to 
$1.25  dues  and  they  are  entitled  to  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  care 
for  as  long  a  period  as  necessary.  Paying  patients  not  members  of 
the  societies  are  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  hospital  is  partially  met  in  this  way. 

The  Swiss  Benevolent  Society,  the  Ligue  of  Henry  IV  and  several 
small  societies  put  the  emphasis  upon  cash  benefits  rather  than  medical 
2are.     No  hospital  is  maintained  by  these  organizations. 

The  management  of  all  these  societies  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
directors,  elected  each  year  by  the  members  themselves.  The  average 
duration  of  the  membership  of  these  societies  is  long  and  testifies  to  their 
usefulness.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  the  wage  earner, 
neither  type  offers  anything  like  adequate  protection. 

COMMERCIAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Similar  to  the  French  and  German  Benevolent  Societies  in  some 
respects  are  the  commercial  hospital  associations.  These  so-called 
'associations"  are  a  form  of  insurance  organization  selling  a  certain 
:ype  of  health  insurance.  They  are  not  mutual  benefit  societies  as  the 
name  association  would  suggest,  but  are  business  ventures  run  for  the 
orofit  of  their  owners  and  managed  by  their  owners  and  not  by  the 
nembers.     Most  of  them  are  stock  corporations. 

Eighty  of  the  hospital  associations  were  found  and  studied.  Their 
Tiles  pertaining  to  membership  and  treatment  are  similar.*  Members 
pay  about  $1  a  month  in  return  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  medical 
md  hospital  service  in  the  case  of  diseases  not  excluded  in  the  contract. 
3enefits  begin  immediately  on  the  payment  of  dues. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  contract  of  the  North  American 
Hospital  Association  of  San  Francisco  (one  of  the  more  liberal  associa- 
,  ions)  illustrates  the  things  to  which  the  member  is  not  entitled : 

"That  under  this  agreement,  hospital  service  will  not  be  pro- 
vided for  more  than  three  months  when  occasioned  by  any  one 
illness  or  accident     *     *     * 

That  under  this  agreement,  no  medical  treatment,  surgical  oper- 
ations, hospital  service,  medicines,  surgical  dressings  or  ambulance 
service  will  be  provided  in  cases  of  cancer,  locomotor  ataxia,  tuber- 
culosis, confinement,  or  attending  complications,  abortion,  miscar- 
riages, or  diseases  from  which  the  member  is  suffering  at  date 
hereof,  or  has  had  previously,  and  not  stated  in  his  written  medical 
examination.  Change  of  life  will  be  treated  at  offices  of  our  a 
ciation.  and  at  homes  of  members.    No  hospital  service  will  be  given 

♦See  Table  XXXVII  at  end  of  Section  IIT. 
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for  same.     Treatment  will  not  be  given  for  venereal  diseases  durinj 
the  first  thirty  clays  of  membership,  nor  will  hospital  servic 
•riven  for  any  venereal  disease.     No  service  will  be  rendered  in  an\ 
of  syphilis,  insanity  or  attempted  suicide. 

That  under  this  agreement,  this  association  does  not  furnisl 
atomizers,  syringes,  suspensories,  elastic  stockings,  crutches,  trusses 
eyeglasses  or  other  appliances. 

That  under  this  agreement,  members  will  not  receive  treatment 
for  chronic  conditions,  relapses,  complications  or  weaknesses  arising 
from  sicknesses  which  occurred  previous  to  membership. 

This  agreement  hereby  releases  this  association  from  all  servic* 
for  alcoholism  and  attending  complication-. 

Similar  quotations  from  the  contract  of  the  Grace  Darling  Associa 
tion  (a  branch  of  an  association  with  more  than  6,000  members)  show 
even  greater  limitations: 

I  understand  that  the  association  does  not  furnisli 

atomizers,  syringes,  suspensories,  trusses,  elastic  stockings,  or  othei 
appliances  or  accessories.     *     *     * 

I  also  agree  that  my  membership  in  said  association  shall  not  b( 
construed  to  apply  to  any  case  of  miscarriage,  confinement,  or  th( 
results  thereof,  chronic  female  trouble,  cancer,  change  of  life,  oi 
for  insanity,  mental  disease  or  epilepsy,  or  to  require  the  associatior 
to  furnish  any  medical  or  surgical  treatment  or  hospital  servic* 
any  time  made  necessary  by  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  or  nar 
cotics,  nor  from  any  disease  or  injury  or  chronic  ailment  from 
which  I  may  have  been  suffering  previous  to  the  date  thereof.  Nr 
hospital  service,  special  medicines,  serums  or  Wassermann  test* 
for  any  venereal  or  genito-urinary  diseases. 

Nor  will  the  association  treat  members  or  provide  hospital  service 
for  erysipelas,  attempted  suicide,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  rupture 
paralysis,  pregnancy,  smallpox,  tubercular  or  venereal  dise 
bubonic  plage,  or  any  other  diseases  requiring  isolation  by  law 
Change  of  life  will  be  treated  at  offices  of  medical  staff  or  at  li 
of  members  only.  Children  15  years  or  under  receive  home  and 
office  treatment  only. 

The  California  Hospital  Association  of  Sacramento  excludes  all  dis- 
eases which  might  need  specialist  attention. 

Questions  as  to  the  members'  rights  in  the  field  of  medical  attention 
are  decided  always  by  the  company  physician.     A  lawsuit  is  the  mem- 
only  alternative  to  accepting  his  verdict. 

New  members  are  in  every  ruse  secured  by  solicitation.  The  agents, 
who  also  do  collecting,  are  paid  in  some  cases,  salaries,  and  in  most  ca 
fees  according  to  the  number  of  risks  written.  The  cost  of  collection 
amounts  to  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  Investigations 
proved  that  at  least  20  per  cent  goes  as  profit  to  the  owners.  Thus  only 
aboul  40.50  of  every  dollar  paid  by  the  members  goes  for  the  purchase 
of  medical  and  hospital  care. 
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In  no  case  do  the  doctors  give  all  of  their  time  to  the  association.  In 
jome  instances  the  association  is  owned  by  a  physician.  In  others,  reg- 
ular doctors  are  paid  salaries  and  emergency  doctors  are  paid  fees.  The 
lentists  and  optometrists  give  their  services  for  examination  free. 

The  diseases  which  these  associations  treat  are  so  limited  that  the 
protection  which  they  furnish  the  member  is  most  inadequate.  The 
short  average  duration  of  their  membership  is  evidence  of  their  failure 
to  meet  the  members  needs. 

COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

A  few  wage  earners  purchase  insurance  from  private  insurance  com- 
panies. The  annual  report  of  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  Cali- 
fornia does  not  separate  accident  and  health  insurance.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  this  separation  because  both  accident  and  health  coverage  is 
si ild  on  policies  at  one  rate  of  premium. 

For  the  three  years,  1913,  1914  and  1915,  the  total  volume  of  business 
of  accident  and  health  insurance  in  California  was  as  follows: 


Tears 

Premiums 

received 

Losses  raid 

Loss  ratio 
per  cent 

1913    

$1,967,629  00 

$907,397  00 
918,443  00 
912,888  00 

46.1 

1914      

2.028,851  00 
1,973,000  00 

45.2 

1915    

46.2 

The  volume  of  business  is  somewhat  modest  and  it  does  not  show  any 
tendency  to  increase.     The  gross  cost  is  more  than  twice  the  net  benefits. 

Since  the  commission  was  interested  primarily  in  health  insurance  an 
effort  was  made  to  ascertain  through  direct  inquiry  from  all  the  cas- 
ualty insurance  companies  how  much  of  this  volume  was  properly 
health  insurance.  Of  course,  this  insurance  is  not  limited  to  wage- 
workers.  Accident  and  health  insurance  arc  classified  as  "commercial" 
and  "industrial"  insurance.  Commercial  insurance  is  written  for  the 
most  part  among  persons  outside  of  wage-earning  groups  at  an  annual 
<>r  at  least  a  quarterly  premium.  Industrial  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance is  written  mostly  among  wage-earning  groups,  or  persons  in  similar 
inmic  conditions,  at  a  monthly  premium  rate.  In  addition,  there  has 
recently  developed  a  new  form,  designated  as  intermediate,  with  mod- 
erate benefits  ;rt  a  quarterly  rate  of  premium. 

Various  significant  conclusions  may  be  derived  from  data  sent  in  by 
the  insurance  companies  which  covered  from  85  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
total  volume  of  health  insurance  written  in  California.  While  the  loss 
ratio  fluctuates  between  44.5  per  cent  and  47  per  cent  for  the  entire 
volume  of  business,  it  is  substantially  higher  for  accident  than  for 
health  insurance,  beino-  approximately  one-half  for  accident  and  less 
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than  40  per  cent  for  health.     So  far  as  the  volume  of  business  is  con 
cerned,  a  little  more  than  $300,000,  or  20  per  cent,  can  be  claimed  fo 
health  insurance.     Even  if  we  credit  the  health  insurance  business  witl 
20  per  cent  of  that  part  of  the  business  which  is  not  separated  int' 
accident  and  health,  the  total  amount  will  still  not  exceed  $375,000 
Since  the  minimum  annual  premium  is  about  $12.  and  it  rises  from 
to  possibly  $35,  it  is  evident  that  commercial  health  insurance  busi 
ness  throughout  the  state  does  not  cover  more  than  about  20,000  people 
very  few  of  whom  are  wageworkers,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  of 
little  significance  so  far  as  the  problem  of  sickness  is  concerned. 
Table  XXXVIII  at  end  of  section  3  is  illustrative  of  these  facts. 

SUMMARY. 

It  is  then  apparent  that  many  of  the  wage  earners  of  California  hav( 
made  efforts  to  protect  themselves  against  the  financial  losses  of  ill i 
They  are  providing  certain  types  of  health  insurance  for  themselves  ii 
mutual  benefit  organizations  such  as  the  fraternals,  unions  and  ben 
lent  societies.     They  are  purchasing  certain  types  of  health  insuranci 
from  casualty  companies  and  commercial  hospital  associations. 

Even  assuming  that  there  be  no  duplication  among  members  of  thesi 
mutual  benefit  societies  and  policyholders  of  the  commercial  compai 
statistics  show  that  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  wage  earners  of 
the  state  are  protected  through  their  voluntary  efforts.  The  threat 
majority  of  this  one-third  are  the  better  paid  wageworkers  and  not 
those  of  smallest  earning  capacity,  who  are  even  more  in  need  of  pro- 
tection. 

The  protection  secured  in  these  various  ways,  while  preferable  to  no 
protection  at  all  is.  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wage  earners'  m 
inadequate.    A  guarantee  of  medical  care  i  including  specialist  attention. 
hospital    accommodation)    for    the    wage    earner    and    his    dependent 
family,  as  well  as  a  substantial  cash    benefit    for    the    Avage    earner 
during  disability,  is  the  need  which  health  insurance  should  fill, 
such  complete  protection  is  afforded  through  existing  insurance  facil- 
ities for  wage  earners  nor  could  it  be  for  the  price  which  the  v 
earners  can  and  do  pay  for  health  insurance.     The  most  extensive  bene- 
fits are  furnished  by  si of  the  fraternal  orders  and  the  most  limited  by 

the  commercial  hospital  associations.  The  burden  of  illness,  too  heavy 
for  the  individual  wage  earner,  is  also  too  great  for  the  wage  earning 
group,  even  when  the  insurance  method  is  employed. 

Contribution  from  other  economic  groups,  responsible  in  part  for 
the  illness  of  wage  earning  families,  toward  the  health  insurance  of 
the  wage  earners,  would  permit  wage  earners  to  secure  really  adequate 
protection  without  a  burdensome  tax  on  their  earni] 
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Class 


Number 
orders 


Per  cent 


Total  mem- 
bership 


Membership 
in  sick 
H(  de- 
partment 


60,445 


35.40 
9.58 


Orders  in  which  all  lodges  maintain 
sick   benefit   features |  21        35.59      1223,175 

iOrders    in    which    sick    benefit    is    op 

,    tional  with  lodge.     (Accurate  data)  6       10.17 

Orders  in  which  sick  benefit  is  op- 
tional with  lodge.  (Approximate 
data)   

Orders  in  which  sick  benefit  is  op- 
tional with  members 

Totals  

Orders  which  do  not  maintain  sick 
benefit    

Totals    59      100  630,467      100 


10       16.95        295,719       15.18 
8        13.56        103,756        16.46 


45        76.27        483,095 
14  :     23.73        147,372 


76.62 
23.38 


22:1.175 
46,653 

314,548 
-6,844 


291,220 


291,220 


'Membership  of  two  not  known. 
•Membership  of  one  not  known. 
'Impossible   to  determine   membership  of   five   orders. 
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TABLE   XXXIV.     Fraternal  Orders 


■  >rder  of         Ancient  Order 
Oil.l  Fell 

191S  1918 


Total  membership 

Number  of 
Average     Dumber 

of  members   


403 


113.13 


6,704 
92 


72.87 


Knights  of 

r.vthias, 

1011 


23,612 

"  222 


106.36 


United 

Ancient  Order 
of  Druids, 


Lodges  According 


Classification 


Lodge 


Mem  - 

IXTS 


Lodge 


Under  50  

50-99   



200-299   

300-399  

400-499  

500  and  over. 

Total   


96 
144 
100 

41 

12 

4 

3 


3.50.-) 

13,632 

10,596 

4,01.1 

1,784 

1,944 


103      4V-2 


Mem- 
bers 


Lodge 


Mem- 
bers 


1,423 
1,8.13 
1,968 
1,450 


4:, 
101 
53 
14 
6 

1 
2 


1,000 

7,309 
7.224 
3,355 
1,974 
419 
1,701 


6,704 


222      23,012 


Lodge 


Mem- 
ber* 


Lodge 


1,227 
3,129 
3,714 
1,890 
1,707 
907 
712 


130      13,586 


bers 


5,417 

3,348 
3,367 
1,580 


20,448 


Cumu 


Under  SO 
Under  100 

Under  200 
Under  300 
Under  4oo 
Under  500 


96 

3,505 

240 

13,50] 

340 

27,223 

384 

37,819 

39", 

41,864 

400 

43,6:8 

1,423 

45 

1,600 

3,286 

146 

8,909 

5,254 

199 

16,133 

213 

19,518 

6,704 

219 

21,492 

6,704 

220 

21,911 

114 
122 

127 
129 


1,227 

-ir, 

4,656 

105 

8,370 

143 

156 

11,967 

160 

12,874 

168 

15,501 
18,868 


Cumulative — 


Under    50  .. 

23.82 

7.69 

48.91 

21.23 

20.27 

6.78 

30.77 

9.03 

26.9 

Under  loo  

29.81 

78.26 

49.02 

65.76 

37.74 

66.15 

31.27 

61.4 

27.88 

Under   230     

84.36 

93.48 

78.37 

89.63 

68.33 

61.61 

83.63 

53.87 

Under  300 

9.3.28 

100.00 

100.00 

95.94 

82.67 

91.23 

69.22 

Under  400 

98.26 

91.82 

100.00 

100.00 

98.65 

D7.70 

88.08 

93.57 

75.81 

Under  500 

99.25 

(15.73 

100.00 

100.00 

99.10 

99.24 

94.76 

98.25 

92.27 

'Total  number  of  lodges  229,  7  did  not  report  on  membership 
2Total  number  of  lodges  172,  i  did  not  report  on  membership. 
■Total  number  of  lodges  124,  :>  did  not  report  on  membership. 
tal  number  of  lodges  to,  l  did  not  report  on  membership. 
BTotal  Dumber  of  lodges  86*  :;  did  not  report. 
•Total  membership  3,358,  i  member  of  Grand  r.odge. 
7Total  membership  1,838,  2  members  at  large. 
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Order  der 

Hermann 

Sonne. 

1915 


"3,352 
31 


168.13 


Improved 

Order 
Red  Men. 
Aug.  1915 


Young  Men's 

Institute, 

19  IS 


14,164 
3121 

117.06 


4,922 


109.38 


Loyal 
Order 

Moose 


20,100 
562 


Independent 

Order 
B'nal  K'rith. 
Dec.  31,  1914 


2,316 
21 


154,796 
1,298 


Membership. 


.  Mem- 

odge         bera 


Lodge 


Mem- 
bers 


Lodge 


Mem- 
bers 


Lodge 


Mem- 
bers 


Lodge 


Mem- 
bers 


Lodge 


Mem- 
bers 


281 

801 

1,285 


756 
3,537 
4,085 


457 
978 
1,368 


139 
916 
2,532 


1 

2 

291 
691 

10 

5 
1 
2 

2,324 

1,728 

4S5 

1,249 

3 

2 

1 

645 

737 

737 

11 
10 
1 
7 

2,878 

3,535 

408 

9,692 

31 

3,352 

121 

14,164 

45 

4,922 

62 

20,100 

6 

166 

5 

324 

8 

1,133 

1 

213 

1 

180 

327 
471 
306 
111 
46 
18 
19 


10,944 
33,456 

42,358 

26,808 

15,765 

7,850 

17,615 


2,316  !     1,298        154,796 


-live. 


s 

284 

22 

756 

15 

457 

4 

139 

6 

19 

1,085 

73 

4,293 

30 

1,435 

16 

1,055 

11 

2? 

2,370 

103 

8,378 

39 

2,803 

33 

3,587 

19 

29 

2,661 

113 

10,702 

42 

3,448 

44 

6,46.3 

20 

31 

3,352 

118 

12,430 

44 

4,185 

54 

10,000 

20 

31 

3,352 

119 

12,915 

44 

4,185 

55 

10,408 

. 

166 
490 
1,623 
1,830 
1,836 
2,316 


327 
798 
1,104 
1,215 
1,261 
1,279 


10,944 
44,400 
86,738 
113,566 
129,331 
137,181 


;r  Cent. 


25.81 

8.47 

18.18 

5.35 

33.33 

9.29 

6.46 

.69 

28.57 

7.17 

25.19 

61.29 

32.37 

60.33 

30.31 

66.66 

29.16 

25.81 

5.25 

52.38 

21.16 

61.48 

90.32 

70.70 

85.12 

59.15 

86.66 

56.95 

53.23 

17.85 

90.48 

70.08 

85.06 

93.55 

79.38 

93.38 

75.36 

93.33 

70.06 

70.97 

32.17 

95.24 

79.28 

93.61 

.00.00 

100.00 

:>7.-2 

87.75 

97.78 

85.03 

87.10 

49.75 

95.21 

79.28 

97.15 

00.00 

100.00 

98.35 

91.18 

97.78 

85.03 

88.71 

51.7S 

100.00 

100.00 

9S.54 

7.07 
28.69 

: 

83.55 

88.62 
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TABLE   XXXVI.     Unions  Giving   Sick   Benefits. 


Trade 

Mem- 
bership 

Month- 
ly dues 

Weekly  benefits 

Duration 

San   Francisco— 

Amalgamated   Carpenters,   Nos. 

,    2558 

• 

427 

36C  0  k. 

Members  under  3  yrs.: 

i".  first  15  wks. 

10  second  15  wks. 

Members  over  3  yrs.: 

$4-20  first  15  wks. 

|2.10  second  15  wks. 

$1.75  wk.  until  well 

Bakers  No.  24 

800 

$2  00 

$7  CO 

16  weeks. 

Bakery  Salesmen  No.  1065 

100 

1  50 

7  CO 

14 

Barbers  No.  us 

775 

1   25 

10  CO 

16  weeks. 

Bartemlcrs  No.  41" 

1,300 

<14  CO 

$1.00  first  week. 
7  00 

16  weeks. 

Bay  and  River  steamboatmen10 

600 

1  00 

1  00 

14 

Boilermakers   No.   6 .  -     . 

414 

1  75 

$1.00  first  week 

S7.00  10  weeks 

$5.00  10  weeks 

$3.00  10  weeks 

31  weeks. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  216- 

102 

330 

125  00 

13  weeks. 

Brass    and    Chandelier   Workers 

No.  158 

60 

1  25 

125  CO 

13  weeks. 

(  igarmakers  No.  22s  

310 

330 

I25  00 

13  weeks. 

Cloth   Cap   Makers  No.  0 

40 

325 

500 

13  weeks. 

Cook's  Helpers  No.  110..    _ 

768 

1  00 

2  00 

4  wks.  at  a  time 
3  wks.  in  1  year. 

Drug    Clerks   Association 

1,645 

1  00 

7  50 

10  weeks. 

Electrical   Workers   No.  151 

490 

2  00 

7  CO 

10  weeks. 

Electrical  Workers   No.   537 

60 

1  50 

7  00 

16  weeks. 

Elevator  Constructors  No.  8 

135 

1  25 

first  week 
$10.00  seven  weeks 
five  weeks 

13  weeks. 

Garment  Cutters  ..    

46 

1  10 

5  00 

8  weeks. 

Garment  Workers  No.  131  . 

500 

55 

500 

8  weeks. 

v    (  Inks    No.   648 

275 

1  25 

10  CO 

12  weeks. 

Ice  Wagon  Drivers  No.  519 

116 

1  25 

125  CO 

20  weeks. 

Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods 

35 

330 

5  00 

10  weeks. 

Machinists  No.  68 

1,400 

1  CO 

5  00 

12  weeks. 

Marine  Firemen10 -.  ...  . 

400 

75 

1  CO 

U 

Marine   Gasoline  Engineers   No. 

471     

229 

1  00 

1 

1 

Moving  Picture  Operators8 . 

86 

1  50 

10  00 

10  weeks. 

Metal  Polishers _. 

50 

1  50 

5  CO 

1 

Milkers  No.  888]   

1 

1  50 

$10.00  ten  weeks 
$5.00  ten  weeks 

20  weeks. 

Milk   Wagon  Drivers  No.  226 

420 

<14  00 

7  00 

12  weeks. 

Millmcn    No.    42 

295 

1  00 

6  CO 

10  weeks. 

Molders  No.  164 ... 

1,000 

340 

125  40 

13  weeks. 

Painters  No.  19-"' . 

854 

185 

n  00 

»65 

5  CO 
800 

6  weeks.0 

Patternmakers _  _ 

13  weeks. 

Plasterers  No.  06     

619 

1  50 

3 

Plumbers  No.   442 

400 

1  30 

5  CO 

13  weeks. 

Post  Office  Clerks  No.  2 

340 

1  00 

$10.00  thirteen  weeks 
00  thirteen  weeks 
$1.00  until  well 

Retail  clerks  No.  432 

107 
180 

1  CO 
1  CO 

10  CO 
10  CO 

12  weeks. 

Retail  Shoe  Clerks  No.  410 

12  weeks. 

Sailor-  Union  of  the  Pacific10.-. 

4,000 

75 

330 

1* 

Sprinkler  Fitters  No.  663 

22 

1  30 

"5  00 

13  weeks. 

*Fifty  cents  a  quarter  for  sick  fund. 
•Not  stated. 
2Dues  per  day. 

per  week. 
4Dues  per  year. 

medical  benefit. 
"Benefits  for  accidents. 
•For  Biz  works  In  every  six  months. 
10Uni  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

"After  first  week. 
"No  limit. 
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TABLE   XXXVI.     Unions  Giving   Sick    Benefits — Continued. 


Trade 


Sleru-      Month- 
bership    ly  dues 


Weekly  benefits 


Duration 


Meamtitt  r-    No.         80 

Beamfltters  Helpers  No.   441 20 

Heamflttcr.*   .V>.  590  101 

Tailors  No.  SO 430 

TaiLirs  No.  2 _  365 

Kill  III   I    i     No.  85 2,000 

Tobacco  Workers  No.  72 9 

Typographical  No.  21 970 

United  Glass  Workers  No.  690 220 

Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers 

No.  65 158 

Total  number  of  unions,  49;  tot  al  mem 


j08  Angeles- 
Bakers  No.  37 

Barbers  No.  295 

Bartender?  No.   284. 


Beer  Drivers  No.  6 — 

Carpenters  No.  158 

Carpenters  No.  420 

Carpenters  No.  2-316 

Cigarmakers   No.   225 

al  Workers  No.  61 — 

Elevator  Constructors  No.  18 


Garment   Workers   No.   125- 
I  Lithographers  No.  22 


Millmen   No.   884 

Moving  Picture  Operators  No.  150 

■ambers  No.  78 

a  No.  78 

Press  Feeders  No.  37 


Post  Office  Clerks  No.  64. 

Retail   Clerks   No.  83 

Tailors  No.  SI 

'  Waiters  No.   17 


290 

300 
566 

81 
650 
135 

25 
335 
280 

50 

522 


150 
80 

125 
70 


250 
25 


250 


Total  number  of  unions,  21;  tot  al  mem 


Bakersfleld— 
Bakers  No.   146 

Barbers   No.   317 

Bartenders  No.  3785  « 
Carpenters  No.  743-— 
Cigarmakers  No.  469- 
Retail  Clerks  No.  1217 


$1  30 
1  30 
1  30 
1  CO 
95 
1  00 
s10 
1  00 

1  50 

1  75 

bership 


$0  95 
1  25 


50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
2GC-30C 
1  50 
1  00 
1  50 
"15 
1  50 

1  00 
1  50 


1  75 

35 
1  00 

65 
1  00 

bcrsbip 


It. 

$1  35 

1  50 

■15 

1  25 

36 

*15  00 

80 

1  25 

28 

»30 

40 

*1  CO 

t75 

s",  00 

5  CO 

5  CO 

800 

5  00 

127  00 

3  50 

$10.00  fifty-two  wks. 

$5.00  until  well 

5  00 

5  CO 

,  23,736. 


$7  CO 

800 

$1.00  first  week 

$7.00  ten  weeks 

5  00 

4  00 

5  CO 

4  00 

5  00 
7  00 


4,653. 


$7  00 

5  00 
7  00 
5  CO 
5  CO 

"6  CO 


•Males;  t females. 

JNot  stated. 

"Dues  per  week. 

4Dues  per  year. 

•Give   medical   benefit. 

"Minnr   surgical   treatment. 

"Set    aside    $1    from    dues    to    give    members    as    needed. 

"After  first  week. 

"No  limit. 

the  sick  fund. 
"Optional    with    sick    committee. 
"After  first  year's  membership. 


13  weeks. 
13  weeks. 
13  weeks. 
10  weeks. 
10  weeks. 
13  weeks. 


10  weeks. 
14  weeks. 


16  weeks. 
16  weeks. 

11  weeks. 

12  weeks. 

5  wks.  in  any  3  rnos. 

11  weeks. 

5  wks.  in  any  3  mos. 

13  weeks. 

12  weeks. 


3  00 

8  weeks. 

5  00 

10  00 

14 

5  00 

6  weeks 

5  00 

12  weeks 

5  00 

13  weeks 

$1.00  first  week. 

700 

i 

$1.00  first  week. 

$7.00  seven 

weeks 

8  weeks 

10  00 

13  weeks 

5  00 

12  weeks 

5  00 

10  weeks 

7  00 

8  weeks 

16  weeks. 

16  weeks. 
10  weeks. 
10  weeks. 
13  weeks. 

12  weeks. 


7—27626 
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TABLE   XXXVI.     Unions  Giving 


\N('i:   COMMISSION. 

Sick    Benefits — Continued. 


Mem-    |  Month- 
bership    ly  dues 


Berkeley- 
Post  Office  Clerk?  No.  47- 

Bodie— 

Miner?    No.   61 

Eureka — 

Bartenders  No.  406 

nrniakers    


Fresno- 
Bakers   No.   43 

Bartenders   No 

Painters  No.  294 


Plumbers   No.    240 

Retail  Clerks  No.  1707 


Jackson- 
Miners  No.  135 


Long  Beach- 
Plumbers  No.  494. 


Merced— 
Carpenters  No.   1702. 

Modesto— 
Barbers  No.   24 

Painters   No.    317 


Napa— 

Garment  Workers   No.  137- 


Oakland— 
Bakers   No.   119- 


Barbers  No.  134 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  No.  440. 


Cigarinakers  No.   253. 


Electrical  Workers   No.   283. 

Leather  Workers  No.  172 

Macliinists   No.    284 

Retail  Clerks  No.  47 

Steamfitters  No.  342 


Pacific  Grove — 
Plumbers    No.   02_ 


Pasadena — 

H;ikers   No.   85 

Electrical  Workers  No.  418- 


Plumbers   No.   280 

Petaluma— 

Barbers  No.  419 

Boot  and  Sboe  Workers  No.  335. 
Machini.-t-    No.    576... 


25   $0  50 


.-1  00 


60   $1  00 

I 


01  50 
1  50 


109 


1  25 


44    1  30 
40    1  CO 


700  «$15  00 
12  $1  75 
28   $1  00 


$1  00 
1  00 


1C4 


177 


80 

400 

11 

1.000 

112 

38 


■>,; 


80 


S2  00 

1  50 

1  25 

•25 

413  00 

320 

30 

1  25 

330 

1  25 

1  25 

1  30 


$1  30 


$1  50 
1  60 
1  00 

210 

$1  25 
325 

1  27> 


2Dues  per  day. 
'Dues  per  week, 
per  year. 
•Give  medical  benefit. 
'Minor  surgical  treatment. 
rMedical,  surgical  and  hospital  treatment. 
"No  limit. 


Weekly  benefits 


$5.00  first  week 

1  welvo  weeks 

Ho  00 

$5  00 
5  00 


*7  00 

ijl.CO  first  week 
$7.00  seven  weeks 
$1.00  first  week 

three  weeks 
$4.00  fifth  week 

5  00 

5  CO 


$7  00 
$5  00 
$2  50 


$5  00 
500 


$3  00 


§7  00 
10  00 

500 

5  00 
700 
5  00 
500 
5  00 
5  00 


$5  00 


$7  00 
10  CO 
7  CO 
5  CO 

$10  00 
500 
5  00 


13  weeks. 
10  weeks. 


8  weeks. 
13  weeks. 


52  weeks. 


8  weeks. 


5  weeks. 
13  weeks. 
10  weeks. 


12  weeks. 

13  weeks. 

10  weeks. 

16  weeks. 
1* 

8  weeks. 


16  weeks. 
16  weeks. 

13  weeks. 

13  weeks. 
10  weeks. 
10  weeks. 
10  weeks. 

12  weeks. 

13  weeks. 


13  weeks. 


13  weeks. 

13  weeks. 
13  weeks. 

13  weeks. 
13  weeks. 
26  weeks. 
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andsburg— 
.Miners  No.   n 


■pmond— 

Retail  Clerks  No.  1179 
-Steainnttcrs  No.  436— 


iverside— 

Electrical  Workers  No.  440- 


acramento— 
Bakers  No.  85- 


Barbers  No.    112 

Bartenders  No.  603 

Cigarmakers  No.  238 

Electrical  Workers   No.   36. 

Machinists  No.   33 

Plumbers   No.  447 

Tailors  No.  107 


an  Bernardino- 
Barbers  No.  253 

Bartenders  No.  558. 
Plumbers    No.    364. _ 


35 


100 


120 
100 
100 
100 
180 
50 
60 


62 


18 


an  Bruno- 
Carpenters  No.  848. 


an  Diego- 
Bakers   No.   90 

Bartenders   No.   708 

Cigarmakers  No.  332.. 

Painters   No.    333 

Retail  Clerks   No.  769- 


$1  25 


$1  00 

1  50 

2  00 
1  00 
1  25 

330 
1  50 
1  25 
1  35 
1  00 


si  00 
1  00 
1  30 


$1  25 


$1  50 
1  00 
76  -30 

73         1  50 


68 
150 


an  Jose- 
Barbers   No.   2-32 

Carmen  No.   205 

Cigarmakers    No.    291.. 
Electrical  Workers   No. 

Plumbers   No.   393 

Tailors  No.  1C8 


13 


75 
132 

65 
85 
44 
22 


86 


si  00 
1  25 
330 
1  25 
1  50 
1  00 


in  Pedro- 
Bartenders  No.  591 40  ;    $1  CO 

Marine  Firemen  and  Oilers10 2,500  75 

Retail    Clerks    No.   905 25  1  00 


inta  Barbara- 
Barbers  No.   560 

Carpenters  No.  1062. 
Plumbers  No.  114 


$0  ;r, 
1  00 
1  30 


)Uth  San  Francisco— 
Iron.Steel  and  Tin  Workers  No.  55 


:ockton— 

Barbers   No.   312 

Bartenders  

Klcctrieal  Workers  No.  207. 

Hod  Carriers  No.  73 

llnmbers   No.   492 

Teamsters  No.  22 


2C0       $1  00 
25 


115 

$1  00 

176 

1  25 

55 

1  25 

30 

75 

20 

1  30 

100 

1  00 

JNot   stated. 

•Dues    per    week. 

■Give  medical  benefit. 

"United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service. 


$7  00 


$7  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
l28  CO 
5  CO 
5  00 
5  00 


$3  00 
5  00 
5  CO 


$7  50 


8  weeks. 


16  weeks. 

8  weeks. 

8  weeks. 
13  weeks. 
16  weeks. 

12  weeks. 

13  weeks. 
10  weeks. 


10  weeks. 
13  weeks. 
13  weeks. 


13  weeks. 


$7  CO 

16  weeks. 

*6  CO 

10  weeks. 

5  00 

13  weeks. 

7  CO 

8  weeks. 

8  CO 

12  weeks. 

$3  00 

10  weeks. 

5  CO 

7  weeks. 

5  00 

13  weeks. 

5  00 

10  weeks. 

5  00 

13  weeks. 

500 

10  weeks. 

$7  00 

10  weeks. 

1  00 

Until  well. 

5  CO 

10  weeks. 

$5  00 

16  weeks  per  year 

5  CO 

7  weeks. 

5  00 

13  weeks  per  year 

$5  00 

13  weeks. 

>10  00 

26  weeks. 

7  00 

10  weeks. 

5  00 

10  weeks. 

500 

13  weeks. 

500 

13  weeks. 

5  00 

10  weeks. 
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TABLE   XXXVI.     Unions  Giving   Sick    Benefits     Continued. 


Mem- 
bership 


V  a  lie  jo- 
Barbers  No.  335. 


Month- 

ly  dues 


IClcctrical  Workers  No.  180. 
Plumbers  No.  313 


100 
36 


$1  00 

1  25 
1  30 


Weekly  benefits 


$3  00 
5  00 
7  00 
5  00 


Duration 


16  weeks. 


6  weeks. 
13  weeks. 


a 


Total  unions  (outside  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles). 

Total  membership  outside  San  Francisco  and  j.os  Angeles 

Grand  totals  of  unions  giving  sick  benefits- 
Number  of  unions IH 

Membership    38,10! 

Grand  total  of  unions  not  giving  sick  benefits — 

Number  of  unions 35] 

Membership 55,61! 


TABLE    XXXVII.     Analy 

sis    of 

Eight 

Commercial    Hospital 

Associ 

ations. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Number  of  members 

6,000 

$1  00 

4 
4 

1,200 
$2  00 
$1  00 

7 
2 
5 

2 

^.eoo 

$1  00 

3 
3 
2 

2,000 
$2  00 
$1  00 

3 
3 

3,000 
$2  00 
$1  00 

4 

2,000 
$2  00 
$1  00 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

3,800 

1,06 

Entrance  fee 

Regular  monthly  dues  for  adults. _ 

Number  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
employed    

$1  00 

4 
2 
2 

'2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

a 

$10 

How  paid— Salary 

Fee  

a 
a 

Specialists   affiliated   with    associa- 
tion    

7 
7 

2 
3 
3 

• 

1 
1 

• 

2 

How  paid— Salary 

a 

Fee 

2 

2 
2 
2 

• 

a 

Pharmacy  owned  by  association... 

a 

Pharmacy,  rates  

* 

• 

0 

Association  receives  from  hospital- 
Rates 

• 

• 

a 

No  rates 

* 

a 

Note.— Approximate  total  number  of  members,  21,662.     All  doctors  and  specialist! 
give  part  time  only. 
*Affirmative  answer. 

'Mechanics  are  excluded  from  membership. 
2No  data. 

Services  given  to  association. 
4Legal  advice  is  also  given. 
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TABLE  XXXVIII.     Accident  and  Health  Business  of  Casualty  Companies. 


Class  of  business 


Premiums 
1915 


Losses 
1915 


Loss  ratio 

per  cent 

1915 


Commercial — 

I  Accident    

Health 

1  Accident  and  health  (not  separated). 

'.'  Totals    

ndustrial— 

\  Accident 

Health    

Accident  and  health  (not  separated). 


Totals 


ntermediate — 

'  Accident    

Health    

Accident  and  health  (not  separated). 


Totals 


111  lim 

'  Accident    

Health    

'  Accident  and  health  (not  separated). 

Totals 


$1,041,356  00 

222,938  00 

40,630  00 


$1,304,924  00 


$176,594  00 
103,035  00 
107,679  00 


$18,158  00 

7,665  00 

52,059  00 


$77,882  00 


$1,236,108  00 
333,638  00 
200,368  00' 


$1,770,114  00 


$527,717  00 
86,039  00 
20,943  00 


$634,699  00 


$63,897  00 
37,206  00 
34,345  00 


$387,308  00  i   $135,448  00 


$3,001  00 

731  00 

12,206  00 


$15,938  00 


$594,615  00 

123,976  00 

67,494  00 


$786,085  00 


50.7 
38.6 
51.5 


48.6 


36.2 
361 
31.9 


35.0 


16.5 

9.5 

23.4 


20.5 


48.1 
37.1 

33.7 


44  4 
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SUCTION  IV. 


EFFORTS  OF  EMPLOYERS  TO  PROTECT  EMPLOYEES. 

Needs  of  the  wage  earners  are  sooner  or  later  a  matter  <>f  concern 
industry.    The  growing  need  of  California  wage  earners  for  protect! 
against  the  results  of  illness  inevitably  attracted  the  attention  of  soi 
employers.    Investigations  made  by  the  commission  give  a  fair  picture 
what  the  employers  are  doing  to  provide  for  their  employees  durii 
illness. 

MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS.1 

Among  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  state,  there  is  little 
systematic  provision  of  this  nature.  Of  602  firms  responding,  only  26 
with  23,681  men  replied  that  they  had  any  regular  protective  system, 
while  576  with  60.502  employees  reported  that  they  made  no  provision. 
This  latter  number  is  understated  as  30  firms  neglected  to  give  the 
number  of  persons  in  their  employ.  The  provision  made  is,  as  a  rule, 
either  a  guarantee  of  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  care  or  else  a  cash 
benefit  during  disability.2 

It  should  be  stated  in  addition  that  many  of  the  firms  replied  that. 
though  they  had  no  regular  sick  benefit,  they  customarily  continued 
the  wages  of  their  office  employees  during  illness.  Quite  a  number  also 
wrote  special  letters  expressing  their  interest  in  health  insurance,  and 
stating  that  they  felt  that  employers  would  gladly  contribute  to  such  a 
protective  system  for  their  employees. 

OIL  COMPANIES. 

Six  of  the  oil  companies  of  the  state  returned  statements  indicating 
that  three  have  no  form  of  sickness  provision  for  their  employees,  while 
three  provide  medical  and  surgical  (hospital)  treatment  for  which  the 
employees  are  required  to  pay  $1  a  month.  Treatment  for  the  families 
is  not  included.  The  number  of  employees  in  the  three  companies  giving 
medical  benefit  to  their  men  totals  3.546. 

LUMBER  COMPANIES. 

Forty-one  (of  the  53)  lumber  companies  of  the  slate  employii 
men  or  more  responded  to  the  commission's  inquiries.     Seventeen  of 
these  companies  make  no  provision   for  sickness  of  their  men.   while 
twenty-four  do.3 


'The  manufacturing  concerns  questioned  were  those  listed  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  state  that  had  more  than  twenty-five  employees.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  construes  the  term  "manufacturing"  very  broadly  and  includes  all  establish- 
ments carrying  on  manufacturing  even  as  a  most  minor  activity. 

'Table  XXXIX  at  the  end  of  Section  JV. 

'Table  XL  at  end  of  Section  IV. 
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The  Scotia  Hospital  Association  of  the  Pacific  Lumber  Company  is  a 
ery  interesting  organization  since  it  is  a  hospital  association  that,  in 
ddition  to  giving  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  service,  provides  a 
•ash  benefit  as  well.  This  association  is  a  corporation  owned  and 
perated  by  the  employees  of  the  company.  A  sick  employee  who  is 
|i  the  hospital  more  than  five  days  is  paid  $1  per  day  up  to  75  days 
f  disability. 

DEPARTMENT  STORES. 

i  The  department  stores  of  Sacramento,  Stockton.  San  Diego,  San  Jose 
ml  Fresno  were  questioned  but  only  three  were  found  maintaining  a 
iek  benefit  feature  for  their  employees.     Six  stores  in  San  Francisco, 
ve  in  Los  Angeles  and  three  in  Oakland,  all  having-  sick  benefit  funds, 
jrere  investigated  and  the  funds  were  studied.     The  principal  features 
f  the  funds  were  put  into  tabulated  form.4 
This  table  indicates  that  the  cash  benefit  is  the  ordinary  benefit  in  most 
f  the  funds,  while  in  all  but  one  establishment,  the  employees'  dues 
practically  support  the  fund.     "Welfare  workers  in  the  establishments 
tated  that  the  cash  benefit,  while  a  great  help,  was  not  sufficient  pro- 
motion against  serious  illness,  as  medical  and  hospital  bills  in  serious 
llness  could  not  be  met  by  the  employees,  and  the  firm  as  a  matter  of 
hard  able  assistance  was  often  called  upon  to  help  out. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  membership  in  the 
'unci  is  compulsory.  In  some  cases,  insurance  was  voluntary  at  the  time 
•he  fund  was  started,  the  employees  later  voting  to  make  it  compulsory. 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

According  to  the  last  report  filed  with  the  Eailroad  Commission, 
wenty-six  of  the  public  utilities  of  the  state  provide  for  their  employees 
luring  sickness  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  medical  aid.  In  no  ca.se  are 
'ash  benefits  provided.  The  extent  of  medical  care  (that  is,  whether  or 
lot  it  includes  operations  and  hospital  treatment)  was  not  stated  in  most 
bases,  so  no  act -urate  record  of  these  points  is  available.  In  all  instances, 
he  cost  of  this  medical  treatment  is  mainly  met  by  contributions  from 
;he  employees.  The  amount  paid  by  the  men  in  the  twenty-six  com- 
oanies  is  as  follows: 

In  15  companies  men  pay  50  cents  per  month. 

In     6  companies  men  pay  $1  per  month. 

In     2  companies  men  pay  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  month. 

In     1  company    men    pay  65  cents  per  month. 

In     2  companies  no  information  on  this  point. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  departments  of  the  twenty-six  companies 
which  filed  statements  with  the  Railroad  Commission,  there  is  a  ''hos- 
pital department"  maintained  by  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

*Table  VLI  at  end  of  Section  IV. 
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railroad  employees.  This  "hospital  association"  is  a  corporation 
owned  and  managed  by  the  employees  of  the  company.  Fifty  cents  a 
month  is  paid  by  men  earning  less  than  $100  and  $1.00  by  those  earn- 
ing more  than  $100.  The  money  is  collected  by  the  company  as  in  the 
case  of  the  medical  departments  maintained  by  the  companies. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the  Santa  Fe  Hospital  Associa- 
tion own  well  equipped  hospitals  which  are  devoted  to  the  care  of 
and  injured  employees. 

The  number  of  men  protected  through  the  medical  departments  of 
the  public  utilities  totals,  according  to  these  reports,  79,911. 

MINES. 

Of  tlif  64  mines  tiling  records,  30  had  arranged  that  hospital  and  mes- 
cal service  should  be  provided  for  their  men.  while  34  had  made  no  pro- 
vision whatever.     In  no  case  were  cash  benefits  arranged  for. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  in  eight  cases  there  is  no  charge  to  the 
men  benefited  for  this  medical  service  and  that  in  several  cases  some 
provision  is  made  for  the  families  of  the  employees.  Of  the  34  mines 
reporting  no  provision,  four  neglected  to  state  the  number  of  men 
employed,  but  the  remaining  30  totaled  1,618  men. 

Thus  in  the  mining  industry,   although  only  one-half  of  the  indi- 
vidual  mines   have   taken   steps   to   protect   their   men   during   illi 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  men  in  the  industry  are  assured  of  medical 
care. 

SUMMARY. 


The  need  of  the  wage  earner  for  protection  against  the  financial 
of  illness  is  already  attracting  the  attention  of  California  employers. 
Many  firms  in  an  unsystematic  way  continue  wages  of  office  employees, 
but  no  firms  make  it  a  practice  of  continuing  wages  of  wage  earners. 
Some  establishments  are  systematically  providing  a  type  of  health 
insurance  for  their  employees  for  which  the  employees  in  most  cases 
are  required  to  pay.  A  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  state  are  employed  by  firms  which  make  regular  provi- 
sion for  sickness  periods  of  their  employees.  No  establishment  is  main- 
taining of  its  own  initiative  a  system  giving  complete  protection,  though 
several  approach  such  a  system.  The  larger  concerns  with  the  great- 
est number  of  employees,  as  is  usual  with  all  protective  work,  have  in 
general  the  most  adequate  protective  systems. 

A  desire  to  contribute  toward  a  protective  scheme  has  been  shown 
by  many  employers  who  feel  that  they  can  not  as  individual  units  sus- 
tain the  entire  burden  of  caring  for  the  illness  of  their  men,  and  yet 
recognize  a  partial  responsibility. 


'Table  XLII  at  end  of  Section  IV. 
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TABLE   XXXIX.     Provisions    for     Benefits     in     Manufacturing     Concerns. 
I.     Hospital  Association  Type. 


1 

1 

5 
6 

7 

0 

1 
2 

3 
I 
5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


Employees 


400 

225 

250 

125-400 

345 

500-600 

1,000-1,200 

100 

1,000 

140 

2,371 

38 

60 

224 

6,000-7,000 

178 

200-300 

400 

191 


Number  of 

doctors 
employed 


Monthly 

association 

fee 


Treatment 
of  families 


$1  00 
1  00 
45 
50 
50 
1  00 
50 

2 

50 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 

65 

e 
715 


Note. — Approximate  total  number  of  employees,  14,584. 

•Affirmative  answer. 

'Family  given  rates. 

2The  fee  varies. 

'Advice  and  examinations  free. 

♦Not  stated. 

'Employees  all  belong  to  commercial  hospital  association. 

°R.ite  is  60  cents  per  man  every  three  weeks. 

'Employee  pays  40  cents,  employer  20  cents. 

"Weekly  payment. 

•Company  makes  provision  for  emergency  in  sickness. 

"Each  employee  is  entitled  to  2  8  days  in  year  with  pay  for  sickness. 


II.     Cash  Benefit  Type. 


Number 
employees 


6,000 
1,932 

4 

140 
450 

200 
375 


Association 
fee 


Amount  and  duration  of  benefit2 


50^ 

25<S-50«t 
25<?-50tf 


"IFull  pay  for  4  to  13  weeks, 
\>  and  additional  half-pay 
J  for  9  weeks  to  39  weeks. 
$10.00  for    8  weeks. 
\  $5.00  for  10  weeks.3 
}$10.00  for  10  weeks. 


50«!  I  $7.50. 


Note. — Approximate  total  number  employees,  9,097. 
■Paid  by  company. 

•Benefits  are  received  in  proportion  to  length  of  employment. 
3  first  benefits  after  two  years  of  service. 
"Benefits  received  in  proportion  to  dues  paid. 
*Not  stated. 
'Duration  not  stated. 


Employees  are  eligible 
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TABLE   XL.      Lumber  Companies. 


Number 
employed 


Number  of 
doctors 
employed 


Association 
fee 


■ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


500 

200 

.1    180-219 

400 

1,000 

75 

600 

50 

185 

2,000 

500-700 

800 

70 

200 

400 

1,398 

200 

200 

450-500 

1,000 


Note. — 10.552  approximate   total  employees. 
♦Affirmative  answer. 
JFamily  receives  rates. 


TABLE   XLI.      Department    Stores. 


Number  of 
employees 


Where  as- 
sociation is 
compulsory 


Minimum  and 

maximum 

monthly 

dues 


Minimum  and 

maximum 

weekly 

benefits 


Duration    of 
benefits 


employ  meat 

lu'fnre 
employe** 

- 


1 200-  270 

2 450 

3 800-  900 

4 650 

5 1,100-1,500 

6 421 

7  150 

8 500-   600 

9 1,400 

10 155-   165 

11  400 

12  360 

13 350 

14 600 

15  109 

16 110-   140 

17 85 


20-$0  50 
10-  75 
25 
60 
50 
50 
75 
50 


15- 
20- 
25- 
25- 
10- 


10-  75 

25-  50 

25-  50 

25-  50 
25-  1  00 

25-  50 

10-  50 

10-  50 


$3  00-$7  50 

t7  50 

5  00 

3  00-8  00 

t7  50 

5  00-10  00 


00-10  00 
00-10  00 
00-12  00 
00-10  00 
00-10  00 
50-  7  00 
00-10  00 
00-10  00 
5  00 
00-10  00 


6  weeks 
8  weeks 
10  weeks 
8  weeks 
8  weeks 

10  weeks 

i 

12  weeks 

11  weeks 
10  weeks 
10  weeks 

12  weeks 
G14  weeks 

10  weeks 
8  weeks 
8  weeks 

10  weeks 


7  days 
30  days 
30  days 

i 

30  days 
14  days 

90  days 

i 

30  days 


90  days 
7  days 


Notb. — Approximate  total  number  employees,  8,195. 
fHalf  salary. 
•Affirmative  answer. 
'Not  statfrl. 

•No    cash   benefit    given.      Doctor,   medicine    and    room 
furnished. 

No  waiting  period. 
'Employer  pays  fee. 
BRedueed  benefits  are  paid  for  eight  weeks  longer. 


and    board    rate    in    li 
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Number  or'  mines  having  some  provision  for  sickness 
of  employees 


Total 
number  of 
employees 


Number  of 
doctors  em- 
ployed by 
each  firm 


1 
1 

4 
1 

2 
3 
1 
I 
1 
1 
8 
1 

0 


162 
858 
231 
590 
200 
330 
225 
175 
100 
100 
494 
416 
200 


1 
3 
3 
1 
3 

2 

1   2 

2 


Cost  to 
employees 


Free 
|0  B0 

1  00 
1  00 

$1  00-1  50 

1  00 

Free 

$0  50 

75 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

$1  00-1  50 


4,081 


'Rates  given  to  families. 
*Not  stated. 
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SECTION  V. 


FIELD  SURVEY. 

The  town  of  South  San  Francisco,  located  in  San  Mateo  County  on 
the  border  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  is  to  a  great  extent  an  industrial 
real  estate  development.  It  was  planned  originally  to  make  the  town 
the  meat  packing  center  of  the  state,  but  this  scheme  fell  through  and 
a  variety  of  industries  are  now  represented. 

The  town  proper  of  South  San  Francisco  is  located  on  the  southern 
slope  of  San  Bruno  Mountain.  The  water  supply  is  adequate  and 
free  from  contamination.  There  is  a  modern  service  system  and  the 
general  sanitation  is  fairly  good,  the  streets  being  well  paved  and 
most  of  the  houses  being  provided  with  sanitary  plumbing.  There  are 
at  least  ten  lodging  houses  with  a  capacity  of  fifteen  or  over,  and  about 
three  hundred  men  live  in  these  lodging  houses.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
any  accurate  figures  on  the  population  of  the  town,  but  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  not  over  three  thousand  residents. 

A  house  to  house  investigation  of  the  residence  district  in  which  the 
industrial  population  is  located  was  made.  Most  of  the  wage  earners 
are  Irish-American  and  southern  European  with  a  small  scattering  of 
other  nationalities. 

There  are  at  present  three  physicians  and  one  dentist  practicing  in 
South  San  Francisco.  One  physician  does  all  the  industrial  accident 
insurance  work,  except  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company,  which 
is  performed  by  a  second  physician,  and  the  third  physician  does  only 
private  and  lodge  practice. 

There  is  a  well  equipped  hospital  of  twenty  beds  arranged  in  three 
wards  of  five  and  six  beds  and  three  private  rooms.  It  is  owned  and 
maintained  by  one  of  the  physicians  and  used  by  the  other  two  for 
their  patients.  There  is  a  staff  of  three  nurses.  The  ward  rate  for 
private  persons  is  $15  per  week  and  the  insurance  companies  are 
charged  $12.50. 

Medical  attention,  where  not  provided  for  under  one  of  the  contract 
arrangements  by  which  the  bulk  of  the  medical  work  for  the  industry 
population  is  performed,  is  furnished  at  $2  per  home  visit  and  $1  for 
office  calls. 

In  maternity  cases  the  charge  for  a  normal  obstretical  treatment  at 
home  is  $25  and  $35  for  an  instrument  case.  The  charge  at  the  hos- 
pital is  the  same,  plus  $20  a  week  for  hospital  accommodation.  There 
are  numerous  midwives  in  town  whose  usual  charge  for  services, 
including  nursing,  is  $30.     There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  unlicensed 
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nidwifery  done  on  the  mutual  plan  by  neighbors  with  generally  good 

esults. 

The  city  has  installed  a  dental  chair  in  the  grammar  school  and 

he   dentist   gives   three   hours   a   week   without   charge   for   a   school 

:hildren's  clinic.     Supplies  are  furnished  by  the  city  to  the  amount 

>f  about  $6  per  month. 

-'   Contracts   for   medical   service   are   found   in   two   main   forms,   as 

'actory  contracts  and  lodge  contracts.     The  details  of  these  contracts 

fire  as  follows: 

i     „ 
.    Factory  contracts. 

The  employees  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company  have  a  contract 
vith  a  physician  under  the  terms  of  which  $1  per  month  is  deducted 
'rom  the  wages  of  each  employee,  who,  in  case  of  sickness,  receives 
herefore,  without  further  charge,  medical  treatment  and  supplies, 
lospital  treatment  up  to  eight  months,  all  operations  and  also  genito- 
irinary  work.  The  family  of  the  employee  also  receives  free  medical 
ittention  at  the  office  and  all  necessary  medicines;  there  is  a  charge  of 
>ne  dollar  made  per  visit  and  deliveries  are  made  for  ten  dollars. 
\Iembers  of  the  family  also  go  to  the  hospital  for  $12.50  per  week. 

The  Western  Meat  Company  and  the  S  chaw -Batcher  Pipe  Works 
lave  similar  contracts  with  a  physician  by  which  fifty  cents  per  month 
s  deducted  from  the  pay  of  each  employee  who  receives  medical  treat- 
nent,  hospital  care  and  supplies,  excluding  genito-urinary  work  and 
oajor  operations;  there  is  no  definite  arrangement  in  regard  to  the 
iamily  of  the  employee. 

;!.    Lodge  contracts. 

Three  of  the  lodges  operating  in  the  town  have  medical  attention 
ontracts,  the  Eagles,  the  Moose  and  the  Italian  Lodge  S.  0.  M.  S. 
rinse  contracts  are  all  the  same  and  call  for  medical  attention  only 
tt  house  or  office  for  the  member  and  all  dependents.  No  treatment  is 
;iven  for  genito-urinary,  or  alcoholism  cases,  major  operations  nor 
nafcrnity  cases.  There  is  no  provision  for  hospital  treatment  or  sup- 
)lies.  The  physician  for  one  lodge  is  paid  annually  by  the  lodge 
>3.50  per  member,  while  in  the  other  lodges,  Avhere  the  member  is 
entitled  to  select  his  own  physician  in  advance,  the  practice  is  for  the 
odge  to  pay  the  doctor  twenty-five  cents  per  month  per  member. 

Employment,  except  for  common  laborers,  is  fairly  steady.  The 
tverage  wage  for  skilled  laborers  is  high,  the  common  laborer's  wage 
s  about  $2.25. 

In  addition  to  the  South  San  Francisco  survey,  a  house  to  house 
nvestigation  was  made  of  a  district  of  San  Francisco,  the  majority  of 
vhose  inhabitants  were  mostly  Russian  wage  earners  (some  Irish  and 
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American).  Since  the  town  of  South  San  Francisco  was  one  of  un 
usual  industrial  prosperity  with  high  wage  standards,  the  San  Franciscc 
districl  was  deliberately  selected  because  it  represented  one  of  t lit 
poorer  dist lids  of  the  city.  Blanks  similar  to  those  used  in  South 
San  Francisco  were  filled  out.  for  each  of  the  families.  Many  of  th< 
wage  earners  were  employed  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Union  Iron  Works  has  a  compulsory  medical  feature  for  its 
employees.  A  well  equipped  hospital  is  maintained.  The  employ 
are  charged  15  cents  a  week  and  for  this  are  entitled  to  medical  and 
hospital  care.  Operations  are  not  guaranteed  unless  the  empL 
has  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  five  years. 

In  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  two  communities,  the  first  notice- 
able feature  is  the  difference  in  wage  levels.  The  majority  of  the  wage 
earners  in  South  San  Francisco  are  receiving  from  $20  to  $30  a  week 
and  over,  while  the  majority  in  the  San  Francisco  district  earn  less 
than  $16  a  week.7 

The  tables  indicating  the  number  of  persons  carrying  some  sort  of 
health  insurance  show  a  striking  contrast  between  the  two  communi- 
ties.8 The  insurance  for  cash  benefits  is  secured  by  the  wage  earners 
through  their  own  efforts  only,  while  insurance  for  medical  benefits  in 
many  cases  is  required  by  the  establishments  at  which  the  wage 
earners  work.  Therefore,  a  comparison  of  the  two  communities  on  the 
score  of  protection  through  insurance  for  cash  benefits,  is  of  more 
significance.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  South  San  Francisco  wage 
earners  have  thus  protected  themselves  while  only  four  men  less  than 
2  per  cent  in  the  San  Francisco  district  investigated  have  made  such 
provision.  Only  one  of  these  four  men  earned  less  than  $16  per  week, 
though  the  majority  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  district  earn  less  than 
that  amount. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  number  of  persons  who  are  doubly  and 
even  trebly  insured  for  cash  benefits  in  South  San  Francisco.*  In  some 
cases  the  benefits  totaled  a  larger  sum  than  the  earnings  of  the  insured 
person.  This  would  not  seem  to  be  a  healthy  condition  as  a  tendency 
to  take  "sick  time"  unnecessarily  might  be  expected.  Investigation 
showed,  however,  only  one  instance  among  the  doubly  and  trebly 
insured  persons  of  the  receipt  of  sick  benefits  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  "mutual  benefit"  nature  of  the  societies  undoubtedly 
tends  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  malinger.  Persons  who  mighl  be 
unscrupulous  in  dealing  with  a  commercial  company  are  apt  to  be  more 
careful  when  dealing  with  an  organization  whose  financial  condition 
is  a  matter  of  direct  concern  to  themselves. 


7See  Table  XLIII  at  end  of  Section  V. 
"See  Table  XLIV  at  end  of  Section  V. 
♦See  Table  XLV  at  end  of  Section  V. 
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The  difference  in  the  rate  of  sickness  of  the  two  communities  is  also 
loticeable.  Climatic  conditions  in  the  two  districts  are  practically 
dentical,  sanitary  conditions  are  also  the  same,  so  the  difference  in 
ickness  rate  can  not  be  ascribed  to  such  causes.  Assuming  that  there 
liould  be  a  housing  standard  of  one  room  for  each  individual*  in  the 
amily,  55  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  San  Francisco  district  are 
»elow  the  standard  in  contrast  to  33  per  cent  in  South  San  Francisco.0 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  men  in  South  San  Francisco  are  reported 
a  good  health,  whereas  only  81  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  San  Fran- 
isco  district  investigated  are  so  reported.  Again,  91  per  cent  of  the 
fomen  in  South  San  Francisco  are  in  good  health,  in  contrast  to  76  per 
ent  of  the  women  in  the  San  Francisco  community.  It  is  significant 
hat  a  high  rate  of  illness  and  low  percentage  of  voluntary  health  insur- 
nce  are  both  found  in  the  low  wage  level  community.10 

Thus  among  the  wageworkers  whose  earnings  are  lowest  and  who 
an  least  afford  the  financial  losses  of  illness,  the  sickness  rate  is 
ound  to  be  unusually  high,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of 
ersons  who  have  of  their  own  initiative  sought  protection  through 
isurance  is  negligible. 

SUMMARY. 

Summing  up,  the  cross-sections  of  these  two  industrial  communities 
aving  similar  climatic  conditions  and  sanitary  conditions  show  that 
if  sickness  rate  in  the  low  wage  level  community  is  very  high  (only 
1  per  cent  of  the  men  and  76  per  cent  of  the  women  being  in  good 
ealth  at  the  time  of  investigation)  and  that  a  negligible  percentage 
f  the  population  has  sought  protection  through  voluntary  insurance 
gainst  sickness  losses. 

Tliis  but  bears  out  European  experience  where  in  the  countries 
tving  voluntary  subsidized  health  insurance  the  better  paid  wage 
irners  protected  themselves  while  the  poorer  paid  workers,  whose 
ckness  hazard  was  higher  and  who  could  least  afford  the  expense  of 
Iness,  neglected  to  do  so.  It  but  bears  out  the  explanation  given 
v-  the  women  wage  earners  (whose  experience  was  previously  dis- 
issed  in  Section  I)  of  the  fact  that  so  few  of  them  were  members  of 
ective  societies.     As  they  said,  "If  you  insure  perhaps  you  won't 

t  sick,  and  when  every  nickel  counts,  you'd  rather  take  a  chance  than 
>end  the  money  for  something  you  may  not  need." 

Natural  as  this  situation  is.  however,  the  social  danger  embodied  in 
ie  fact  that  large  group  of  persons  of  small  earning  capacity  are 
aprotected   against  the  hazards  of  sickness,  is   obvious.     And  even 

Table  XIV  at  end  of  Section  V. 
Table  XTA'I  at   end  of  Section  V. 
•See  Table  XI. V  at  end  of  Section  V. 
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though  a  large  percentage  of  persons  in  the  prosperous  community  of 
South  San  Francisco  have  of  their  own  initiative  sought  protection 
against  the  results  of  illness,  the  fact  that  a  substantial  percentage  of 
these  better  paid  workers  have  not  taken  this  precaution,  emphasizes 
the  limitations  of  the  laissez  faire  system  even  among  persons  whoa 
"every  nickel"  is  not  so  all  important. 
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TABLE    XLIV.      Number    of     Persons     Insured     in     Relation     to     Wages     of     Head    o 

Family. 

South  San  Francisco  District. 


of  family  head 


Medical  benefits 


Males     1'emales 


Chil- 
dren 


Number 
with  DO 

benefits 


Cash  benefits 


Number 

I'emales    with  no     Total 

Ire!:. 


I'nder  $12  ... 

|12   to   $14 

i\i    to  $16 

>lli    to 

itf  t.. 

>•_'(!     to      - 

226    tO 

ISO    and    over 
Totals    — 


7 

4 

3 

32 

41 

8 

18 

112 

48 

16 

28 

07 

22 

6 

8 

28 

30 

7 

16 

82 

71 

IS 

25 

160 

11 

25 

124 

97 

22 

31 

160 

3G4 

88 

154 

704 

46 
17!) 
188 

04 
126 
280 
208 
300 


B 

2fi 
SO 

11 
26 

.-.7 
86 


1,400 


276 


36 
148 
146 

107 
210 

172 

228 


18        1,106 


San  Francisco  District. 


Medical  benefits 

Cash  benefits 

\\  .ices  of  family  head 

Males 

Females 

Numbei 
Chll-       with  no 

dreu       medical 
benefit 

Total 

Males 

Number 

Females    with  no 

benefits 

Total 

Under  $12 — 

4 
42 
25 

1 

85 
220 
124 

89 
262 
149 

11 
136 
135 
117 
143 

89 
261 
149 

10 
136 
134 
117 
142 

8! 

$12  to  $14 .    .. 

1    

20 

$14  to  $16 

14! 

$16  to  £18 

10 
125 
120 
101 
118 

1    

1 

$18  to   $20 

11 

ia 

$20   to  $25 

15 
15 

24 

1    

13: 

226   to  $30... 

1 
1 

ir, 

•v::;i    and    over 

1    

Totals    . 

137    

2 

903 

1,042 

4        ...     .       1.038 

1,04: 

TABLE   XLIV.— Continued. 
Number    of    Family    Heads    Insured. 


San  Francisco 


Family         Family 

heads        heads  not 

insured         insured 


South  San  Francisco 


Family         Family 
heads        heads  not 
insured         insured 


Medical  benefits 
Cash  benefits  .. 


130 
214 


218 
218 


247 
212 


77 
112 
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TABLE   XLV.     Amount   of    Duplication    of    Insurance    for   Cash    and    Medical    Benefits 
in   Relation  to   Wages  of  Head  of   Family   in  South   San   Francisco. 


Income  of  family  head 

Under 
$12 

$12 
to 
$11 

$14 

to 
$16 

$16 
to 
$18 

$18 
to 
$20 

$20 
to 

$23 

$25 
to 
$30 

$30 
and 
ovec 

Total 

-    insured   for  cash 
benefits— 
Singly     

10 

28 
3 

34 
6 
2 

7 

6 

1 

21 
5 

2 

45 
14 
2 

25 
8 
3 

51 
19 

2 

221 
61 

12 

Totals  

insured  for  med- 
ical benefits— 

10 
14 

31 

58 
9 

42 

77 
14 

11 

33 
3 

28 

45 

8 

01 

107 
4 

36 

78 
6 

72 

134 

15 

1 

546 

Doubly   .... 

59 

Trebly 

1 

Totals      -.    

14 

67 

91 

36 

53 

111 

84 

150 

606 

Note. — In  the  San  Francisco  District  there  were  no  persons  insured  in  more  than 
Dne  fund  or  lodge. 


TABLE   XLVI.     Number    in    Family   in    Relation   to    Number   of    Rooms. 


San  Francisco 
district 

South 
San  Francisco 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Number    i      ..eMl 

Somber  of  families  having  less  than  one  room 
per  person 

Number  of  families  having  one  room  per  person. 
Number  of  families  having  more  than  one  room 
per  person _    . 

126 
46 

58 

54.8 
20.0 

25.2 

109       32.8 

68       20.5 

155       46.7 

Totals   _._  . 

230 

100.0 

332      100  0 

TABLE   XLVII.     Number   of   Women    Working    in    Relation   to   Wages   of    Head   of 

Family. 


Wages 

South  San 
Francisco 

Ran  Fran- 
cisco 
district 

Cnder  $12 

2 
1 
1 
3 
4 

"} 

17 

3 

W2  to  $14 

14 

fu  to  $i6 

5 

M6  to  $18 

? 

1 

?>0  to  $25 . 

a 

H  to  $30 

$0  and  over.. 

i 

Totals    ..    

46 

6 

31 

Head  of  family  not  wage  earner  or  unemployed -- 

9 

Grand  totals  

52 

40 
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SECTION  VI. 


HOSPITAL    SPACE    AVAILABLE    IN   THE    STATE. 

Since  the  cost  of  hospital  care  at  the  commercial  rates  in  Califo: 
puts  private  hospital  service  beyond  the  reach  of  many  wage  earners 
it,  is  important  to  know  wliat  free  hospital  facilities  are  available 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  endowed  institutions  thai  mainfaii 
Tree  wards  and  wards  at  reduced  rales  for  needy  patients,  all  the  I'm 
hospital  beds  are  found  in  the  county  (free)  hospitals  of  the  state. 

As  previously  stated,*  only  three  counties  of  the  state  have  institution 
that  are  strictly  hospitals,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Santa  ( Mara 
In  the  remaining  counties  the  "hospital"  is  a  combination  of  hospita 
proper  and  almshouse.  In  many  of  these  institutions,  equipment  aiu 
general  housing  conditions  are  so  deficient  as  to  make  the  hospitals,  ii 
the  estimation  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  abso 
lutely  unfit  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

In  the  map  I  constructed  to  show  the  number  of  free  hospita 
beds  per  thousand  of  population  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state,  tin 
number  per  thousand  of  population  of  free  hospital  beds,  irrespective 
of  their  fitness,  is  indicated  by  the  letter  (a),  and  the  number  pei 
thousand  of  population  of  beds  rated  as  "satisfactory"  is  indicated  b\ 
the  letter  (b). 

This  map  divides  the  state  into  the  districts  suggested  for  healtl 
districts  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  basis  of  rating  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction: 
was  equipment  only.     In  several  of  the  institutions  counted  as 
factory"  in  making  this  map,  the  nursing  and  medical  service  was  B< 
bad  as  to  make  the  institutions  rank  as  "poor." 

With  the  standard  of  five  beds  per  thousand  in  mind  the  absolub 
inadequacy  of  this  hospital  accommodation  is  apparent. 

Turning  to  the  hospital  equipment  of  the  private  hospitals  a  deter 
mined  effort  was  made  by  the  Commission  to  record  the  number  o 
ward  and  private  beds  in  all  the  private  institutions  of  the  state.  Tw< 
hundred  and  fourteen  of  these  hospitals  were  listed  and  statement 
were  obtained  from  186.  (A  detailed  statement  of  this  data,  allocate* 
to  the  various  counties,  will  be  found  tabulated  at  the  end  of  thi: 
section.)  Adding  to  these  beds  of  private  hospitals,  the  free  bed: 
classed  as  satisfactory,  a  fair  picture  of  the  total  hospital  equipment  o 
this  state  is  obtained.     The  number  of  these  beds  per  thousand  o 


•Chapter  III.     Section  2. 
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population  in  the  various  districts  of  the  state  is  indicated  by  the  lea 
(a)  in  the  map  II.     The  letter  I  b)  indicates  the  number  of  commercii 
beds.* 

For  the  two  million  persons  who  represent  the  wage  earners  ai 
their  dependents  in  the  Stale  of  California,  ten  thousand  beds  should 
be  available  to  conform  to  standards.     The  total  hospital   equipment 

which  must  serve  the  needs  of  tl ntire  population  is  only  11,066  beds. 

The  great  majority  of  these  beds,  8,621  in  number,*  are  found  in 
private  hospitals  and  an1  available  only  at  a  price  which  most  wage 
earners  can  not  afford  to  pay. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  statement  of  the  hospital  situation  that  many 
persons  of  small  income  who  need  hospital  care  must  fail  to  receive  it. 

The  Commission  made  every  effort  to  discover  the  percentage  of  the 
beds  of  private  hospitals  occupied  each  month  so  as  to  find  out  to  what 
extent  these  hospitals  were  running  close  to  capacity.  Responses 
received  were  very  unsatisfactory.  The  method  of  management  and 
record  keeping  in  the  California  hospitals  is  such  that  few  institutions 
could  furnish  definite  information.  Not  even  a  useful  estimate  of  the 
percentage  of  beds  in  constant  use  could  be  made. 

Summary. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  hospital  beds  that  are  real 
available  to  the  wage  earners  under  present  conditions,  points  to  the 
imperative  need  from  the  public  health  standpoint  of  bringing  more 
decent  hospital  service  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  small  income. 

The  fact  that  the  cost  of  hospital  care  is  prohibitive  to  many  persons 
who  have  no  alternative  except  a  request  for  charitable  service  points  to 
the  imperative  need  from  the  standpoint  of  social  democracy,  of  pro- 
viding a  way  by  which  good  hospital  care  can  be  paid  for  by  persons  of 
small  income. 


*The  total  number  of  beds  for  the  hospitals  responding,  as  listed  above,  is  7,725.  To 
allow  for  the  28  hospitals  not  responding,  896  beds  were  added,  making  a  total  of 
8,621  commercial  hospital  beds  in  the  state  This  adjustment  was  made  on  the 
assumption  that  the  average  of  ?,2  hospital  beds,  found  for  those  hospitals  outside 
of  Alameda,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  counties,  was  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
average  size  of  the  28  hospitals  not  responding. 
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Hospital    Beds   in   Private   Hospitals  Shown  by  Counties. 


County 


Topulatlon 
1910 


Population 
1917  (art- 
justed  25^) 


Actual 
number 
of  beds 


Alameda   

Alpine  

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras  

Colusa   

Contra   Costa  — 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno    

Glenn    

Humboldt 

Imperial    

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings    

Lake  

Lassen   

Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin   

Mariposa    

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc    

Mono    

Monterey 

Napa    

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside  

Sacramento  

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San   Diego   

San  Francisco  .. 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis   Obispo 

Sim    Mateo    

Santa  Barbara  - 
Santa  Clara  — 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta   

Sierra    

Siskiyou    

Solano   

Sonoma  

Stanislaus    

Sutter    

Tehama    

Trinity  

Tulare    

Tuolumne 

Ventura    

rolo   

Yuba 


240 
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83 

13 

0 
37 
16 

5 

4 
504 

8 
25 

3 
28 
15 

6 

2 
24 
19 
14 
34 
18, 

5, 
34 
67 

8 
56 
61 
416. 
50, 
19, 
2fi 
27; 
83, 
20. 
18 

4 
18 
27 
48 
22 

C 
II 

3 
35 

9 

18. 
13, 
10 


181 
809 

I  B6 
80] 

171 
732 
C.7I 
117 

,492 
,657 

172 

867 
591 
974 
716 
280 
626 

aos 

131 
866 
111 
,956 

!>2T< 
,148 
,191 
,042 
,146 

800 
,955 
,436 
,237 
,259 


,041 
,706 
,665 
,912 
,731 
,386 
,685 
,738 
539 
140 
,920 
,098 
801 
559 
3D! 

622 
828 

401 
,301 
,440 
,979 
,347 
926 
,042 


3(i7,r<5i 
386 
11,358 
34,126 
11,464 

9,665 
39,593 

3,021 

9,365 
vi, :,7l 

8,965 
42,321 
16,989 

8,718 
47,144 
20,288 

6,908 

6,003 

630,164 

10,460 

31,393 

4,945 
29,911 
18,935 

7,739 

2,553 
30,183 
24,750 
18,694 
43,045 
22,796 

6,574 
43,370 
84,758 
10,051 
70,883 
77,081 
521,140 
63,414 
24,325 
33,231 
34,673 
104.424 
32,675 
23,650 

5,123 
23,501 
34,449 
6f),493 
28,153 

7,910 
14,251 

4,126 
44,300 
12,474 
22,934 
17,408 
12,553 


630 
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SECTION  VII. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

i  Having  examined  the  burden  which  illness  brings  to  the  individual 
v&ge  earners  and  the  burden  which  this  illness  spells  to  the  public 
;unds,  having  investigated  the  ways  by  which  wage  earners  are  seek- 
ing to  protect  themselves  against  the  results  of  illness,  as  well  as  the 
fforts  of  employers  to  provide  such  protection  for  their  men,  with 
'he  facts  of  the  field  surveys  analyzed  and  with  the  equipment  of  the 
hospitals  and  clinics  of  the  state  in  mind — what  are  the  conclusions 
:hat  inevitably  form  themselves? 

The  cost  of  scientific  medical  attention  and  hospital  service,  beyond 
he  means  of  most  wage  earners,  is  forcing  an  increasing  number  of 
persons  to  seek  medical  charity  and  financial  assistance  when  ill. 
joss  of  earnings  due  to  illness  reduces  more  wage  earning  families 
o  destitution  than  any  other  cause.  Individual  responsibility  for 
llness  threatens  hardship  and  economic  dependency  to  wage  workers. 

The  annual  loss  which  the  individual  will  suffer  because  of  illness 
;an  not  be  foreseen.  It  may  be  nothing.  It  may  be  disastrously 
iieavy.  Yet  the  annual  loss  to  the  community  consequent  upon  illness 
:s  a  steady  computable  loss.  The  comparatively  low  sickness  rate  in 
California,  an  average  of  six  days  in  contrast  to  nine  days  found  by 
;he  Federal  Public  Health  Service  in  other  communities,  would  be  a 
'leeided  asset  under  a  system  of  group  responsibility.  It  means  that 
;he  annual  loss  to  the  community  due  to  illness  is  comparatively  low 
'ind  the  pro  rata  cost  of  health  insurance  would  be  correspondingly  low 
n  California  as  compared  with  other  communities.  Group  responsi- 
bility for  illness  through  health  insurance  is  the  practical  way  to 
neet  the  problems  created  by  illness  in  California. 

Illness  is  a  possibility,  not  a  certainty,  in  the  life  of  any  individual, 
■md  most  persons  to  whom  every  dollar  counts,  are  inclined  to  rely 
)n  the  chance  of  escaping.  Though  many  wage  earners,  recogni/iim 
the  advantages  of  health  insurance,  organize  in  various  ways  to 
'protect  themselves,  the  great  majority  of  poorer  paid  wage  earners, 
most  in  need  of  protection,  will  not  voluntarily  seek  it.  Even  among 
persons  of  better  earning  capacity  who  are  still  in  the  group  who 
2an  not  afford  a  long  illness,  there  are  many  who  do  not  see  the 
advantages  of  the  insurance  method.  Health  insurance  to  be  effective 
must  be  made  compulsory  upon  the  individual  worker. 

An  adequate  protective  system  would  guarantee  the  wage  earner 
medical  attention,   including  specialist  care,   surgical,  hospital   and 
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dental  eare  for  himself  and  his  family  in  time  of  illness  as  well  as 
substantial  part  of  wages  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  ami  family 
during  his  disability  due  to  illness.    The  protection  afforded  by  ex 
ing  health  insurance  facilities,  useful  though  it  is.  is  not  and  can 
lie  made  adequate  for  what  the  wane  earners  can  and  do  pay.    Some 
contribution  from  other  sources  than  the  wage  earners  themselves  is 
necessary  to  secure  adequate  health  insurance  for  wage  earners. 

The  greater  pari  of  the  day  is  spent  hy  the  wage  earner  at  his  job. 
The  conditions  under  which  he  works  and  which  vitally  affect  his 
susceptibility  to  illness,  are  to  a  great  extent  under  the  control  of  his 
employer.  The  contribution  by  employers  to  the  health  insurance  of 
their  employees  would  give  employers  a  financial  incentive  to  make 
conditions  at  the  job,  as  far  as  possible,  conducive  to  good  health. 
Thus  prevention  of  disease,  one  of  the  desired  ends  of  health  insur- 
ance, would  be  stimulated. 

Investigations  made  of  the  sickness  rate  in  various  industries  hy 
the  Federal  Public  Health   Service  have  convinced   that  body  that 
the  strain  of  modern  industrial  life  contributes  toward  the  genen 
illness  of  the  workers,  so  from  the  standpoint  of  partial  responsi- 
bility, contribution  from  industry  would  be  justified. 

Furthermore  (as,  indeed,  California  employers  who  have  experi- 
mented with  health  insurance  funds  at  their  own  establishments, 
testify)  health  insurance  of  wage  earners  would  react  to  the  decided 
beiiefit  of  industry  through  increased  efficiency  and  a  steadying 
influence  on  the  average  duration  of  employment.  And  as  indirect 
beneficiaries,  the  employing  group  rightfully  should  contribute. 
Contribution  from  industry  to  the  health  insurance  of  wage  earners 
is  just  and  desirable. 

Since  the  community  can  control  general  conditions  which  affect 
the  health  of  the  wage  earning  group,  it  would  be  well  for  the  com- 
munity to  have  a  direct  financial  interest  in  the  bettering  of  condi- 
tions in  place  of  the  general  interest  it  now  has  in  public  health; 
second,  contribution  of  the  state  would  give  the  slate  the  right  to 
regulate  and  to  control,  and  cooperation  between  health  insurance 
and  other  official  bodies  interested  in  public  health  could  be  then 
worked  out  to  advantage;  third,  the  contribution  to  a  scheme  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  destitution,  would  be  an  admirable  substitute  for 
the  present  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  public  funds  for  the  relief 
of  distitution.  Contribution  from  the  state  to  the  health  insurance  of 
wage  earners  is  desirable. 

The  present  hiiss,:  fain  method  of  ignoring  the  great  problem  of 
illness  among  wage  earning  families  until  actual  destitution  demands 
public    attention,   is   socially   wasteful    in    the    extreme.      It  means   a 
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eavy  Snancial  burden  on  public  funds  for  relief,  which  at  best  is  a 
iosI  unsatisfactory  palliative  of  the  disease  of  destitution. 
Health  insurance  offers  a  sensible,  practical  method  of  eliminating 
•l  part  the  most  distressing  features  of  the  present  social  system, 
lOnomic  dependency  and  charitable  relief.  Health  insurance  would 
istrilmte  a  burden  which  now  means  hardship,  suffering  and  lavish 
iiblic  expenditure,  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  a  burden  no  longer. 
,'  Through  its  beneficial  effect  upon  two-thirds  of  the  population, 
calih  insurance  Avould  mean  a  tremendous  gain  in  public  health. 
iealth  insurance  of  wage  earners  would  mean  a  tremendous  step  for- 
'ard  in  social  progress. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  INSUR- 
ANCE—A GENERAL  REVIEW. 
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SECTION  I. 


NDUSTRIAL    ACCIDENT    INSURANCE    OR    COMPENSATION. 

The  Commission  docs  not  think  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  go  into  an 
xhaustive  discussion  of  the  problem  of  compensation  for  industrial 
ccidents.  The  problem  is  a  familiar  one  to  the  people  of  the  United 
itates,  and  especially  of  the  slate  of  California.  Already  thirty-four 
urisdictions  within  the  United  States  have  legislated  on  the  subject 
lore  or  less  satisfactorily. 

( 'alifornia.  in  11)13 .  was  one  of  the  first  to  enact  an  elective  compensa- 
ion  act  and  again  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  a  special  constitutional 
mendment  in  order  to  make  a  compulsory  act  possible.  With  the  sole 
xception  of  the  act  of  New  York,  and  possibly  Ohio,  the  benefits  granted 
y  the  California  Compensation  Act  are  the  most  generous  in  the 
lountry.  In  the  aggregate  they  are  perhaps  some  65  per  cent  greater 
han  the  corresponding  benefit  of  many  eastern  states,  as  for  instance 
■Jew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  administration  of  the  act  is  in 
he  hands  of  an  efficient  commission,  whose  fairness  is  recognized  by 
11  parties  concerned.  The  state  has  provided  facilities  for  insurance 
through  a  state  insurance  fund,  administered  on  principles  of  mu- 
uality,  to  which  every  employer  has  recourse,  if  the  price  of  insurance 
)ld  on  commercial  lines  appears  too  high. 

Compensation  is  an  essential  part  of  social  insurance,  with  a  wider 
pread  and  larger  history  than  all  the  other  branches,  and  has  been  in 
lany  countries  the  precursor  of  these  other  branches. 

For  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  insight  into  the  whole  social 
lsurance  movement  at  least  a  general  bird's-eye  review  of  insurance 
•gainst  industrial  accidents  appears  necessary.  A  plain  chronological 
ist  of  all  the  countries  in  which  compensation  laws  have  been  enacted 
p  to  the  present,  .will  perhaps  better  than  words  demonstrate  the 
lmost  universal  adoption  of  this  principle.  In  each  case  the  first  act 
iven.  Subsequent  enactments  for  purposes  of  revision,  amend- 
ment, recodification,  etc.,  are  entirely  too  numerous  to  be  listed  here. 

As  far  as  information  is  available,  42  foreign  countries  and  34  states 
nd  territories  in  the  United  States  have  passed  such  acts. 
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Chronological    List   of   Accident    Compensation    Acts. 
Foreign. 


1884  Germany 

1902  Luxemburg 

1910 

Lichtenstein 

1887  Austria 

1903  New  Brunswick 

1910 

Servia 

1S94  Norway 

1903  Russia 

1911 

Tasmania 

1895  Finland 

1903  Belgium 

1911 

Peru 

1897  Great  Britain 

1905  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

1911 

Japan 

1898  Denmark 

1905  Queensland 

1911 

Switzerland 

1S9S  Italy 

1906  Nuevo  Leon   (Mex.) 

1!»11 

Saskatchewan 

1S9S  France 

190G  Venezuela 

1911 

Labrador 

1900  Spain 

1907  Hungary 

1912 

Roumania 

1900  New  Zealand 

1907  Transvaal 

1912 

West  Australia 

1900  South  Australia 

1908  Alberta 

1913 

Portugal 

1900  New  South  Wales 

L908  Newfoundland 

1914 

Victoria 

1901  Greece 

1909  Bulgaria 

191G 

Ontario 

1901  Netherlands 

1909  Quebec 

1916  Cuba 

1901  Sweden 

1910  Manitoba 

1902  British  Columbia 

1910  Nova  Scotia 

United  States. 

1902  Maryland 

1912  Michigan 

1914  Maryland 

1908  U.  S.  Gov.  Employees 

1912  Rhode  Island 

1914 

Louisiana 

L909  Montana 

1912  Arizona 

1915 

Wyoming 

1910  Now  York 

1912  Canal  Zone 

1915 

Indiana 

1911  Kansas 

1913  West  Virginia 

1915 

Montana 

1911  Washington 

1913  Oregon 

1915 

Oklahoma 

1911  New  Jersey 

1913  Nevada 

1915  Maine 

1911  California 

1913  Texas 

1915  Vermont 

1911  New  Hampshire 

1913  Iowa 

1915 

Colorado 

1911  Wisconsin 

1913  Nebraska 

1915 

Hawaii 

1911  Illinois 

1913  Minnesota 

1915  Pennsylvania 

1911  Ohio 

1913  Connecticut 

3916  Kentucky 

1911  Massachusetts 

1913  New  York 

1916  Porto  Rico 

Of  the  42  foreign  acts  only  two  passed  before  1890,  six  in  the  dec 
1890-1899,  21  in  1900-1909,  and  13  in  1910-1916.  Naturally  the 
number  is  falling  off,  because  there  are  few,  if  any,  civilized  countrio 
in  which  the  problem  of  compensation  has  not  been  met  in  some  way  oi 
other. 

In  comparison  the  beginning  of  legislation  in  the  United  States  ha.( 
been  very  much  delayed,  but  on  the  other  band  the  rapidity  witl 
which  the  movement  has  extended  throughout  the  country  is  almos 
amazing.  Not  even  counting  the  acts  declared  unconstitutional,  th< 
34  acts  have  almost  all  been  passed  in  five  years,  1911-1916.  0n< 
state  legislated  experimentally  in  1909.  and  another  1910,  eight  fol 
lowed  in  1911,  four  in  1912,  when  few  legislatures  met,  nine  in  1913 
two  in  1914,  ten  in  1915,  and  one  in  1916.  Literally  the  compensate 
movement,  once  the  need  was  recognized,  swept  the  country. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF   COMPENSATION  AND  INSURANCE 

SYSTEMS. 

In  American  legislation  on  the  subject  a  distinction  is  usually  drawn 
iween  compensation  and  compensation  insurance,  the  latter  being 
nsiilrred  as  only  one  aspect  of  the  compensation  legislation.  Under 
is  distinction  compensation  describes  the  changed  relations  between 
lployer  and  employee,  while  compensation  insurance  establishes  a 
■w  relationship  between  the  employer  and  the  insurance  company. 

(1)  The  placing  of  the  obligation  to  pay  indemnity  upon  the  indi- 
dual  employer  is  compensation, 

(2)  The  obligatory  insurance  of  the  employer  against  industrial 
cidents  is  accident  insurance. 

This  distinction  recognizes  the  fact  that  when  insurance  is  compul- 
,xy,  the  duty  to  pay  the  benefits  established  by  the  law  falls  directly 
)on  the  insurance  carrier,  and  the  liability  of  the  employer  is  a 
ntingency  only. 

Nevertheless  in  practice  employers  seldom  retain  their  legal  liability. 
he  usual  procedure  is  for  them  to  reinsure  it  with  a  duly  organized 
Burance  carrier  of  some  form,  even  if  this  is  not  required  by  the  law. 
Dmpensation  is  thus  transferred  into  insurance.  Moreover,  the  very 
sence  of  the  compensation  legislation,  making  certain  benefits  payable 
')cn  the  occurrence  of  certain  events,  is  that  of  an  insurance  system, 
id  this  was  clearly  recognized  in  American  legal  discussions  of  com- 
jnsation  legislation,  when  the  constitutional  difficulty  was  raised  that 
ich  acts  made  the  employer  an  insurer  of  his  employee. 
From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  all  compensation  legislation  must 
*  classified  as  a  branch  of  social  insurance,  the  insurer  being  sometimas 
e  industrial  employer,  sometimes  a  cooperative  organization  of  em- 
oycis,  sometimes  a  mutual,  and  sometimes  a  stock  insurance  company, 
[•  as  another  alternative,  the  state. 

:  It  is  in  compensation,  therefore,  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
■cial  insurance,  that  the  competitive  struggle  of  various  forms  of 
sura  nee  organizations  has  had  its  play.  European  experience  has 
.eated  a  broad  division  of  all  the  acts  into  two  groups — those  with  and 
ithout  compulsory  insurance. 

In  the  United  States  the  principle  of  compulsory  insurance  has 
ddently  made  much  larger  gains  than  is  usually  appreciated.  In  some 
>rm  this  principle  of  compulsory  insurance  is  found  in  22  states, 
lough  in  15  of  these  compensation  itself  is,  in  form  at  least,  elective, 
l  most  of  these  states  the  pressure  for  election,  or  at  least  against 
melection,  is  so  strong  that  they  are  substantially  compulsory  acts. 
It  is  true  that  in  16  out  of  the  22  states,  there  is  an  alternative  to 
sin; i nee,  described  as  "self  insurance,"  which  consists  in  the  fin- 
ishing of  evidence  of  financial  solvency  or  stability,  prerequisite  to 
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exemption  from  insurance.  This  is  almost  altogether  an  American 
method  of  compensation.  Netherlands  is  the  only  country  in  Europ. 
which  may  show  a  precedent  for  this  method. 

A  significant  feature  is  the  development  of  state  insurance,  not  only 
in  Europe  but  in  this  country. 

Monopolistic  state  compensation  insurance  is  found — 
In  Europe:  Norway.  Switzerland. 

In  United  States:  Ohio,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Nevada.  Oregon. 
West  Virginia. 
Competitive  state  compensation  insurance  is  found — 

In  Europe:  Italy,  Netherlands,  France,  Sweden,  Portugal. 
In  United  States:   Maryland,  New  York,  California.  Michigan, 
Colorado,  Pennsylvania,  Montana. 
Altogether  state  compensation  insurance  is  found  in  seven  European 
countries  and  thirteen  states  in  the  Union. 

The  type  of  insurance  carrier  very  popular  in  Europe  but  not  known 
at  all  in  this  country,  is  the  compulsory  mutual  association,  found  as 
the  exclusive  form  in  eight  countries,  and  limited  to  certain  industries 
only  in  three  other  states.  In  several  of  the  countries  lliese  organ- 
izations when  organized  on  territorial  lines,  very  closely  approach  stati 
insurance. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  development  of  state,  mutual  and 
private  insurance  in  this  field  of  compensation  in  the  United  Stal 
In  the  Spectator  for  April,  1916,  a  table  is  given  for  1913  and  1914: 


1913 

1914 

Premiums 
written 

Per  cent 

Premiums 
written 

Ter  cent 

Casualty  companies 

$13,436,199             75.3 
1,849,735             10.4 
2,549,5$            14.3 

$30,865,136 
3,974,279 
7,533,516 

m 

9.4 

17.X 

Mutual  companies   

State  funds  .. 

Totals   

$17,835,473 

100.0 

$42,372,931 

100.0 
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SECTION  II. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE. 

"While  all  compensation  legislation  may  be  considered  as  a  form  of 
peial  insurance  because  it  results  from  definite  state  action,  the  various 
jorms   of   health    insurance   can   not   all   be    classed   as   social   insur- 

nce.     The  substitution  of  the  new  term  "social  insurance"  for  the 

lder  one  "  Workingman's  insurance"  meant  a  broadening  of  the  con- 
cept from  one  point  of  view.     From  another  point  of  view  it  involved 

dditional  limitations.     The  insurance  of  workingmen  against  sickness 

;.iay  and  does  occur  irrespective  of  any  governmental  action. 

ij  The  presence  of  either  financial  governmental  subsidy  or  the  element 

If  compulsion  is  essential,  however,  to  social  health  insurance.    Under 

jhis  definition  only  two  important  countries  in  Europe,  Italy  and  Spain, 

iave  made  no  provision  for  social  health  insurance.    In  the  case  of  Italy 

■he  statement  should  be  qualified  with  the  comment  that  compulsory 

Insurance  has  existed  for  railroad  employees. 

j  The  following  table  will  indicate  the  dates  at  which  the  European 

jountries  acquired  health  insurance  systems,   and  the  nature  of  the 

burance: 

'oluntary  Subsidised 
\\  1S91  Sweden  1S98  France 

1892  Denmark  1911  Switzerland 

I  1894  Belgium 

•ompulsory.  1910  Servia 

I:  18S3  Germany  1911  Great  Britain 

f)  18S4  Austria  1912  Russia 

:E  1891  Hungary  1912  Roumania 

11901  Luxemburg  1913  Netherlands 

!  1909  Norway 

'  Uo  for  Special  Industries. 

I  1S94  France    (Mining  Industry) 
'11895  Italy    (Railroads) 

('■*<  1898  France  (Seamen) 
Most  of  the  health  insurance  acts  do  not  prescribe  the  institution  in 
I'hich  the  insured  workman  must  insure.  A  limited  choice  is  as  a  rule 
ermitted.  In  most  countries  a  lower  standard  form  of  organization 
;  recognized  in  which  the  workman  must  be  insured  if  he  has  not 
dected  some  other  alternative,  and  the  selection  between  the  various 
lsurance  institutions  is  often  left,  not  to  a  single  individual,  but  to  a 
roup  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
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In  general  the  following  forms  of  organization  for  insurance  of  work- 
in  gmen  against  sickness  have  developed : 

(1)  The  association  of  persons  of  a  certain  trade  (in  the  old  guild 
and  the  modern  trade  union),  limited  to  a  certain  locality. 

(2)  A  similar  trade  jissociation  not  limited  to  a  certain  locality, 
as  for  instance  a  large  trade  union  with  branches,  or  the  sp 
organizations  for  miners  or  railroad  employees. 

(3)  The  association  of  persons  irrespective  of  trade,  in  a  certain 
locality — as  a  local  friendly  or  mutual  aid  society. 

(4)  The  association  of  persons  irrespective  of  trade  or  locality — 
the  larger  mutual  aid  society. 

(5)  The  establishment  funds  or  factory  funds  consisting  of  em- 
ployees of  one  factory  or  other  industrial  establishments. 

The  above  types  of  insurance  institutions  are  all  of  the  cooperative 
or  mutual  type,  organized  and  operated  for  mutual  aid  and  not  for 
profit.    In  addition  to  that  there  are  or  may  be : 

(6)  Insurance  against  sickness  through  commercial  (stock  in- 
surance companies,  and 

(7)  Direct  state  or  commercial  insurance  organizations. 

In  studying  the  organization  of  sickness  insurance  in  the  various 
countries,  two  facts  stand  out  with  prominence : 

(1)  Under  no  health  insurance  systems  are  private  and  com- 
mercial companies  permitted  to  compete  with  the  nonprofit  making 
carriers. 

(2)  Direct  state  insurance  against  sickness  is  almost  equally  rare. 
On  superficial  examination  it  may  appear  that  the  British  health 

insurance  act  is  an  exception  since  the  commercial  life  insurance  com- 
panies were  permitted  to  organize  nonprofit  making  "Societies"  to 
operate  under  the  law.  Though  obviously  this  line  of  activity  was 
undertaken  by  the  insurance  companies  to  further  their  own  busi' 
of  life  insurance  among  wageworkers,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
"Society"  has  an  independent  corporate  existence  and  that  its  accounts 
must  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  those  of  the  parent  concern.  This 
seeming  exception  is  explained  at  greater  length  in  the  description  of 
the  British  health  insurance  system. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  system  of  state  insurance  was  the  com- 
mercial insurance  originally  provided  for  by  Germany  for  persons 
insured  in  any  other  organization.     This  type  of  insurance  was  abol- 
ished, however,  by  the  act  of  1911. 

The  insurance  institutions  of  Hungary  and  Roumania  appear  at 
first  glance  to  be  national  insurance  institutions,  but  closer  examina- 
tion shows  them  to  be  merely  an  agglomeration  of  many  mutual  units 
from  the  point  of  view  both  of  organization  and  finances. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  insurance 
organization  health  insurance  differs  radically  from  compensation.    In 
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iie  latter,  competition  between  the  principles  of  state  insurance,  mutual 
Qsurance  and  private  stock  insurance  appears  to  be  the  vital  issue.  In 
ealth  insurance  on  the  other  hand,  practically  all  the  insurance  is  in 
he  hands  of  mutual  organizations,  whether  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
nd  any  competition  that  exists  lies  in  the  comparative  ratio  of  growth 
r  decline  of  the  various  types  of  mutual  organizations. 
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SKCTION  III. 


MATERNITY  INSURANCE. 

Theoretically,  maternity  (or  specifically  the  act  of  childbirth)  need 
not  necessarily  be  considered  a  condition  of  sickness  unless  it  be  accom- 
panied by  complications.  Practically,  however,  it  approaches  sick; 
in  that  it  always  requires  the  attention  of  a  physician  (or  at  least  a 
midwife,  who  renders  what  is  a  form  of  medical  aid),  as  well  as  drugs 
and  various  surgical  supplies,  and  also  because  it  results  in  temporary 
incapacity  or  disability  to  perform  remunerative  labor.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  therefore,  the  ten  compulsory  sickness  insurance  systems  of 
Europe  contain  provisions  for  maternity.  A  proper  system  of  mater- 
nity insurance  means,  however,  more  than  simply  benefits  required  by 
childbirth.  It  means,  also,  a  minimum  cash  benefit  to  cover  the  costs  of 
the  period  of  recuperation.  The  presence  of  the  mother  during  the 
first  weeks  of  life  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  compulsory  insurance  acts  with  their  specific 
maternity  provisions,  there  is  the  special  Italian  system  of  compulsory 
insurance  for  maternity,  established  in  the  absence  of  any  compulsory 
sickness  insurance;  and  finally,  state  sudsidies  in  all  maternity  ci 
to  women  in  need  are  given  in  accordance  with  recent  acts  in  France 
and  in  Australia. 

Compulsory — In  conjunction  with  sickness  insurance. 
1883  Germany  1910  Servia 

1888  Australia  1911  Great  Britain 

1891  Hungary  1912  Russia 

1901  Luxemburg  1912  Roumania 

1909  Norway 

Compulsory — Independent  systems. 

1910  Italy 

Vol  a  nta  ry  s  ubsidized. 

1911  Switzerland 
State  pensions. 

1910  Australia 

1912  France 
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SECTION  IV. 


OLD  AGE  AND  INVALIDITY  INSURANCE. 

National  compulsory  systems  of  old  age  insurance  are  more  recent 

id  less  numerous  than  in  other  branches  of  social  insurance.     This, 

iwever,  is  not  due  to  the  lighter  importance  or  disregard  of  the  prob- 
lem of  old  age.  but  to  much  greater  difficulties  of  a  technical  character, 
specially  when  the  condition  of  invalidity  or  permanent  disability 
implicates  the  situation. 

In  a  haphazard  way  mutual  benefit  societies  in  many  countries,  by 
radual  extension  of  the  sickness  benefit,  drifted  into  invalidity  insur- 
Dce  and  even  old  age  pensions,  and  not  infrequently  this  practice 
reated  serious  financial  difficulties  for  the  societies.     To  prevent  such 

isults,  most  sickness  insurance  laws  (both  compulsory  and  voluntary) 
roll i bit  the  mutual  insurance  societies  giving  invalidity  or  old  age 
Dimities.  As  far  as  state  activity  is  concerned,  efforts  to  provide  old 
ge  insurance,  either  through  voluntary  systems,  or  through  compulsion 
or  special  industries  only,  antedate  even  the  entire  official  history  of 
ocial  insurance  which  began  in  the  early  eighties. 

In  Germany  the  old  age  insurance  was  enacted  several  years  later 

ban  the  other  two  branches,  and  for  many  years  the  German  system 

Iras  popularly  assumed  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind.     The  last  five 

ears,  however,  have  seen  a  very  remarkable  development  throughout 

Europe  in  that  direction. 

Evidently  old  age  or  invalidity  insurance  offers  certain  financial 
lifficulties  because  it  deals  with  cases  of  long  duration  requiring  sub- 
tantial  payments,  and  therefore,  long  accumulation  of  funds.  In  view 
if  these  difficulties,  at  least  three  different  methods  have  been  evolved 
n  dealing  with  the  problem:  compulsory  insurance,  voluntary  subsi- 
lized  insurance  and  old  age  pensions.  If,  then,  all  the  three  systems 
ire  included,  the  list  becomes  quite  an  imposing  one. 

Moreover,  the  list  is  far  from  complete  as  far  as  the  funds  of  special 
ndustries  are  concerned,  because  information  concerning  them  is  diffi- 
Jult  to  obtain,   and  the  few  industries  listed  must  be  considered  as 
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illustrations  only  <>i"  the  familiarity  with  the  compulsory  method  e] 
outside  of  the  countries  with  national  arts  of  this  character. 

( 'ompulaory  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  Voluntary  subsidized. 


1889  Germany 

1906  Austria  (salaried  employees  only) 

1910  France 

1911  Luxemburg 

1912  Roumania 

1912  Sweden 

1913  Netherlands 

Also  in  special  industries. 

1884  Austria  (Mining) 
L886  Italy   (Railroad) 
L888  Russia   (Railroad) 
1894  France  (Mining) 
1898  France  (Seafaring) 
1909  France    (Railroad  i 


1850  France 

1851  Belgium 
1898  Italy 
1908  Spain 
1910  Servia 

(>\<l  age  pensions. 

1S91  Denmark 
1S98  New  Zealand 

1900  New  South  Wales 

1901  Victoria 

1907  France  (includes  invalidity) 

1908  Australia  (includes  invalidit 
1908  Great  Britain 

Voluntary      state      insurance      {without 
subsidies  > 

1S64  Great  Britain 
1908  Canada 
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SECTION   V. 


UNEMPLOYMENT   INSURANCE. 

omparatively  little  has  as  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  field  of  unem- 
jyment  insurance.  In  fact,  for  many  years  it  was  assumed  that 
mployment,  because  of  its  very  indefinite  character,  was  not.  in 
eelinical  language,  an  "insurable  proposition";  that  voluntary  insur- 
tncc  must  necessarily  fail  because  of  the  adverse  selection  of  risks. 
Vhile  compulsory  insurance  was  unworkable  because  of  the  great  danger 
|>f  malingering.  These  impressions  were  strengthened  by  the  failure 
>f  a  very  insignih'mit  experiment  in  compulsory  insurance  made  in  the 
.mall  town  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  in  1894. 

But  the  obvious  fact  that  numerous  labor  organizations  were  con- 
■cting  out-of-work  benefits  (which  is  simply  another  term  for  unem- 
)loyment  insurance),  successfully,  forced  the  reconsideration  of  the 
ftepted  point  of  view.  An  experiment  in  the  Belgium  city  of  Ghent, 
or  which  Mr.  Louis  Varlez  is  largely  rasponsible,  in  municipal  sub- 
Hies  to  trade  union  unemployment  funds,  achieved  a  certain  success 
ind  led  to  the  extension  of  the  Ghent  system  throughout  many  cities  in 
evcral  European  countries.  Out  of  these  municipal  experiments  urcw 
Kional  acts,  shaped  more  or  less  on  the  Ghent  plan,  until  finally  the 
British  government  made  the  bold  experiment  of  establishing  unemploy- 
aent  insurance  on  national  lines,  though  for  a  few  trades  only. 

Not  withstanding  the  recent  character  of  the  movement  for  unemploy- 
aent  insurance,  the  list  of  measures  passed,  or  at  least  experiments 
leing  tried  out,  is  not  an  insignificant  one. 
Compulsory  insurance. 

11911  Great  Britain 

aunicipalities  and  communes  at  various  dates,  but  notably  during  the 

ast  ten  years,  in : 

Belgium  (over  40  communes) 

Germany  (about  12  cities) 

Holland  (about  25  cities  and  communes) 

Italy  (5  or  6  cities) 

Switzerland  (3  or  4  cities) 


Voluntary  subsidised. 

1905  France 
1905  Norway 
1907  Denmark 
1907  Belgium 
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Bere,  again,  we  find  one  distinct  type  of  insurance  organization  pra 
dominating.  Side  by  side  with  Hie  employers  mutual  in  compensation, 
the  local  mutual  aid  society  in  sickness,  the  state  institution  in  old  i 
insurance,  the  trade  union  out-of-work  fund  in  unemployment  has 
become  the  dominating  type.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions. 
The  British  system  is  one  of  state  insurance,  bu1  to  a  large  extent  the 
trade  unions  serve  under  it  as  agencies  with  which  the  insured  persons 
deal.  Again,  in  a  few  German  and  one  or  two  Italian  and  French  cities, 
direct  municipal  insurance  systems  exist  to  a  very  limited  extent.  In 
so  far  as  the  hist  form  of  unemployment  insurance  is  still  on  trial,  the 
choice  lies  between  straight  state  insurance  and  trade  union  organ- 
izations. 
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SECTION  VI. 


LIFE    INSURANCE. 

Life  insurance — by  which  is  meant  an  insurance  against  the  economic 
'ffects  of  death  of  the  breadwinner— has  been  the  last  to  develop  in 
my  scheme  of  social  insurance,  and  as  yet  very  little  has  been  accom- 
plished.    But  efforts  to  meet  the  problem  are  many. 

The  economic  consequences  of  death  may  be  analyzed  as  those 
mmediately  connected  with  the  cost  of  the  last  illness  and  the  funeral, 
ml  the  more  remote  consequences  to  survivors  who  have  been  dependent 
ipon  the  deceased  for  support.  The  immediate  needs  may  appear 
more  pressing,  but  in  the  final  analysis  the  problem  of  the  dependent 
urvivors,  largely  of  the  widow  and  orphans,  is  vastly  more  serious. 

Life  insurance  as  sold  by  private  insurance  companies,  whether  stock 
>r  mutual,  is  almost  universal  among  persons  whose  incomes  are  higher 
;han  the  average.  Cooperative,  so-called  fraternal  insurance,  usually 
n  an  assessment  plan,  is  also  fairly  extensively  used  among  wage- 
workers,  but  is  far  from  universal,  and  being  often  without  a  sound 
ctuarial  basis  is  not  always  altogether  secure.  In  many  industrial 
,01m  tries  special  forms  of  commercial  life  insurance  are  very  popular 
lining  the  wageworkers.  In  some  localities  practically  all  wageworkers 
arry  some  insurance  of  this  kind.  It  helps  effectively  to  meet  the 
mmediate  problems  of  death,  but  accomplishes  almost  nothing  towards 
he  solution  of  the  more  remote  but  graver  difficulties.  Efforts  at  life 
isii ranee  in  the  general  program  of  social  insurance,  are  directed,  as 
hey  should  be  at  relieving  the  distress  of  widows  and  orphans.  To  some 
txtent  other  branches  of  social  insurance  are  already  doing  this. 

The  problem  of  funeral  expenses  is  met  partly  by  accident  compen- 
ation  and  partly  by  sickness  insurance.  Death  usually  occurs  as  a 
esult  of  sickness  or  accidental  injury.  With  few  exceptions  European 
nd  American  compensation  laws  provide  for  funeral  expenses.  All 
ompulsory  sickness  insurance  acts  (except  that  of  England)  require 
uneral  benefits  as  an  essential  part  of  the  minimum  benefits  of  the 
unds. 

:  If  death  occurs  as  a  result  of  an  industrial  accident,  the  more  remote 
ffects  on  the  dependents  are  met  more  or  less  satisfactorily  under  a  few 
iws,  by  lump  sums;  and  under  most  by  continuing  cash  benefits  to 
ridows,  children,  and  sometimes  other  dependents,  either  for  a  limited 
ime  or  during  the  entire  time  of  dependency. 

It  is  natural  that  the  attention  of  social  insurance  theory  should  be 
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directed  towards  the  problem  of  death  when  not  due  to  industrial  acci- 
dent.   The  prevalence  of  life  insurance  among  persons  of  better  inc<< 
points  to  the  developing  of  a  similar  system,   hut  at  lower  cost, 
wageworkers.     The  much  more  satisfactory  results  under  the  compeD 
sal  ion  system  of  continuing  payments  to  survivors,  argues  for  such  a 
system  rather  than  a  lump  sum  payment  at  death.     Early  experiments 
were  directed  on  the  line  of  lump  sum  insurance,  and  more  mod 
legislation   endeavors   to  meet  the  need   of   dependents   by   survi\< 
pensions.     The  lump  sum  insurance  method  offers  the  dangers  thai 
large  sums  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  beneficiaries  always  pre- 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  more  important  measures  dealing  with  life 
insurance  directly  or  by  the  modified  way  of  widows  and  orphans 
pensions : 

Voluntary  state  life  insurance. 

1SG4  Great  Britain 
1850  France 

Compulsory  widows'  and  orphans'   pensions. 

1910  France  (for  a  brief  period  of  6  months  only) 

1911  Germany 


Children's  pensions  and  orphans'1  aid. 


1911  Missouri 

1911  Illinois 

1912  Colorado 

1913  California 
1913  Idaho 
1913  Iowa 

1913  Massachusetts 

1913  Michigan 


1913  Minnesota 
1913  Nebraska 
1913  Nevada 
1913  New  Hampshire 
1913  New  Jersey 
1913  Ohio 
1913  Oklahoma 
1913  Oregon 


1913  Pennsylvania 
1913  South  Dakota 
1913  Utah 
1913  Washington 
1913  Wisconsin 

1911  New  Zealand 
1913  Denmark 


While  the  two  foreign  mothers'  pension  acts  of  Denmark  and  New 
Zealand  are  definitely  granted  to  widows  only,  in  each  case  on  account 
of  their  children,  many  of  the  American  acts  include  children  whose 
father  may  be  alive  but  disabled,  or  whose  fathers  may  have  abandoned 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  relief  under  this  act  falls  to  widows 
and  their  inclusion  under  this  caption  is  justifiable. 
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SECTION  VII. 


PRINCIPLES    OF    DISTRIBUTION    OF    COST. 

Tlif  four  main  forms  of  governmental  activity  in  which  the  policy 
f  social  insurance  usually  expresses  itself  are: 

1.  The  creation  of  governmental  insurance  institutions. 

2.  Financial  subsidy. 

3.  Shifting  of  financial  burden. 

4.  Compulsion. 

And  while  seldom  all  these  four  forms  of  activity  are  exercised 
ogether,  participation  of  the  government  is  essential  to  "social  insur- 
iee." 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  form  of  insur- 
nce  and  the  principle  of  compulsion.  It  seems  worth  while  to  review 
lie  entire  Held  primarily  from  the  poinl  of  view  of  the  shifting  of  the 
•ost. 

Compensation  for  Industrial  Accidents  and  Diseases. 

In  regard  to  compensation  the  problem  is  a  simple  one.  Practically 
dthout  exception  the  compensation  is  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
mployers,  or  the  industry. 

The  important  exception  is  the  custom  of  several  European  acts  of 
•lacing  the  burden  of  compensation  during  a  certain  preliminary  period 
ipon  the  sickness  insurance  system  to  which  the  workmen  contribute  a 
ei-y  substantial  and  sometimes  ;i  greater  part  of  the  cost,  though  in  all 
iieh  cases  employers  contribute  to  the  cost  of  sickness  insurance,  and 
lie  cost  of  caring  for  the  accidents  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
mount  of  the  employers'  contribution  to  the  sickness  fund.  This 
>eriod  equals  13  weeks  in  Germany,  Russia  and  Denmark  (in  the  latter 
■here  is  no  compulsory  sickness  insurance  and  the  situation  approaches 
hat  of  a  long  waiting  period),  ten  weeks  in  Hungary,  60  days  in 
Jweden  (no  compulsory  sickness  insurance),  and  four  weeks  in  Austria 
ind  Norway.  In  some  of  the  countries  this  period  is  not  very  much 
oiiiMi-  than  is,  for  instance,  the  waiting  period,  for  which  no  compensa- 
ion  at  all  is  paid  (as,  for  instance,  Colorado,  three  weeks).  Of  course, 
n  so  far  as  the  amount  of  compensation  in  no  case  equals  the  total 
imount  of  loss,  it  may  be  said  that  in  all  countries  the  workingmen 
hare  in  the  cost  of  industrial  accidents. 
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Health  or  Sickness  Insurance. 


The   data   may   besi    be   presented   separately   for  compulsory 
voluntary  systems. 


Compulsory  systems. 

Germany   

Austria    . 

Hungary    

Luxemburg 

Norway     

Servia  

Boumania    

Russia   

Great  Britain  

Netherlands   

Voluntary  subsidized. 

Denmark    

Sweden   

France    

Belgium  

Switzerland  

1Also  the  commune. 

The  state  subsidy  is  a   feature  of  the  voluntary  systems,   and  tl 
employers'  contribution  a  feature  of  the  compulsory  systems.     To 
latter  rule  the  law  of  Roumania  is  the  only  exception,  and  on  the  otl 
hand  many  recent  acts  show  a  tendency  to  combine  contrihutions  fr( 
employers  and  state  in  the  compulsory  system   (Norway  1909,  Set 
1910,  Great  Britain  1911). 

Maternity  Insurance. 

Since  practically  all  the  sickness  insurance  systems,  especially  the 
compulsory  ones,  and  also  those  of  Denmark  and  Switzerland  contain 
the  maternity  insurance  as  a  branch  of  its  activity,  the  table  given  above 
will  largely  apply  to  maternity  insurance.  To  this  may  be  added  the 
following  acts: 


Contributions  by  the— 


Employer 


[taly  (special  compulsory  act) Yes  Yes 

France  (gratuitous  pensions) v  No 

Australia  (gratuitous  pensions) Yes  No 


Emplayti 


Yes 

No 

No 


1AIso  the  commune. 
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Ti  - 

^  ea 

Yea 

- 


Yea 

\.  a 

Yi  - 
res 

X   - 


No 

res 

No 

No 

r<  - 

No 

V.  8 

No 

No 

N.. 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Senna ny    res 

lia    Yes 

Tes 

res 

ioumania    res 

■urg Tes 

Netherlands    res 

Voluntary  suhsi'Ii: 

res 

taly    res 

;   Yes 

;pain Y   a 

res 

ions. 

ilenmark1    S    - 

Y    S 

Britain  res 

lia    res 

(feu  X.  aland  res 


Communes  bear  part  of  the 

The  three  types  are  very  well  defined.     All  compulsory  old  aire  and 
nvalidity  schemes  divide  the       si    -   me  way  among  the  three  parties 
-rned.     Iii  the  case  of  Roumania  it  is  worth  while  noticing  that 
ihis  principle  of  division  of  cost  has  been  adopted  even  though  in  com- 
fy sickness  insurance  the  entire       si     -  placed  upon  the   wag  - 
vorkers  themselves. 
In  the  voluntary  subsidized  schemes  the  state  assumes  part  of  the 
but  the  employers  ran  not  be  taxed.     The  only  exception  to  this 
ulc  is  the  case  of  Servia.     Just  how  the  employer  is  to  be  reached  in 
he  ease  of  voluntary  scheme  does  not  quite  appear  from  the  law.  except 
hat  as  the  workingmen's  insurance  associations  are  authorized  to  carry 
his  form  of  insurance,  and  as  employers  are  represented  in  the  man.  ° 

•  of  those  associations,  the  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  would 

nly  be  affected  when  both  employers  and  employees  would  agree  to 

hare  the  cost.     In  tl.  e  arc  dealing  with  insurance  that  would 

voluntary  as  far  as  a  certain  group  of  wageworkers  is  concerned, 

•mpulsory  for  individuals  within  that  group. 
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Unemployment. 

In  general,  the  same  principle  governs  as  in  sickness  insurance.  Id 
the  only  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  system — the  English — 
contributions  from  both  employers  and  the  state  are  required,  while 
the  voluntary  systems  carry  with  them  a  public  subsidy. 


Compulsory  system. 

Great  Britain _ -.  Yes 

Voluntary  systems. 

Belgium    Vrs 

France  Ees 

Denmark  Yes 

Norway  Zes 

German   cities   No 

DutCb  cities  Nil 

Italian  cities  No 

Swiss  cities  No 


Contributions  by  the — 


Local  gov- 
ernment 


Employee 


Einpli 


No 


Yes 


fes 

\.  - 

Yes 

lee 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yc< 

No 

res 

No 

\.  s 

Yes 

No 

Yei 

Yes 

No 

V.s 

Life   Insurance  and   Widows  and  Orphans   Pensions. 


Contributions  by  the 


Local  rov- 
ernment 


Co m  i>  n  Isory  8 ystem  & . 

Germany    res 

Prance  Tea 

Netherlands  No 

Voluntary  systems. 

Prance  Yes 

Great  Britain  No 

Canada  No 

Massachusetts  Xes 

Wisconsin   No 

/'« nsiott  systems. 

Denmark    Sea 

New  Zealand  Yes 

California  JTes 

Massachusetts  STes 

Pennsylvania   - res 

Wisconsin    Yes 

All  other  states  of  the  Dnion No 


No 
No 
No 


No 
No 

No 
No 

No 


Yes 
No 

\.  a 
\.  - 

Yes 

Yes 

\.  a 


Employer        i 


Yes 

\<  - 

Yes 


No 
No 

No 
No 
No 


No 
No 
No 
No 

No 

No 
No 


Yes 

YeS 

\  es 


\  es 
Yes 
Yes 
'>  es 
Yes 


No 
No 

NO 
No 

V, 

No. 

No 


In  voluntary  life  insurance  the  cost  is  supposedly  chargeable  entirj 
1<>   tin-    insured.      There    is.    however,    a    hidden    subsidy    in    some 
through  the  state  assuming  pari  of  nil  the  cost  of  administrations. 
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I  various  systems  of  pensions  to  widows  on  account  of  surviving 
Wren,  the  line  of  demarcation  is  between  those  comparatively  few 
ts  which  make  the  central  government  assume  the  entire  cost  and 
»se  which  place  the  entire  burden  upon  the  purse  of  the  locality 
ity.  county  or  commune)  and  finally  those  acts  which  endeavor  to 
ie  both  jurisdictions  to  participate  in  the  cost. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  IN 
EUROPE. 

PART  I.    COMPULSORY  SYSTEMS. 
PART  II.    VOLUNTARY  SUBSIDIZED  SYSTEMS. 
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PART  I. 
COMPULSORY  SYSTEMS. 


SECTION  I. 

GERMANY. 

It  is  definitely  recognized  that  the  modern  social  insurance  movement 
)egan  with  German  legislation  in  the  early  '80s.  It  is  more  difficult 
->ign  the  origin  of  the  German  insurance  legislation  to  any  definite 
>eriod.  The  political  development  of  social  insurance  may  be  traced 
>ack  in  Germany  to  the  early  ?70s.  The  first  laws  in  the  field  of 
«ocial  insurance,  the  early  hill  of  1881  and  the  sickness  insurance  and 
leeident  insurance  acts  of  1883  and  1884,  were  themselves  hut  an 
idaptation  of  existing  institutions  in  the  states  composing  the  empire. 
Back  of  this  political  development  there  was  a  more  fundamental 
growth  of  workingmen's  insurance.  Mutual  insurance  among  wage- 
workers  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  German  empire  is  prac- 
ically  as  old  as  is  the  system  of  wage  labor  itself. 

The  form  of  organization  of  the  original  mutual  societies  was  varied. 
There  were  guilds  which  provided  sick  benefits  for  master  workmen, 
•tick  benefit  funds  were  gradually  organized  in  connection  with  many 
arger  industrial  establishments,  and  in  the  second  half  of  the  century 
nany  voluntary  benefit  societies  were  formed  more  or  less  on  the 
nodel  of  the  English  friendly  societies.  The  continued  activity  of  all 
he  various  benefit  societies  was  not  inconsiderable.  In  1876,  when 
in  imperial  act  for  the  registration  and  control  of  these  societies  was 

d.  the  number  of  organizations  was  estimated  at  some  12,000  and 
heir  membership  at  2,000,000. 

II  more  significant  is  the  gradual  development,  not  only  of  vol  un- 
ary mutual  insurance,  but  also  of  those  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a 
•m.  of  social  insurance.     In  a  general  way  they  are :  compulsion ; 
'cement  of  contribution  from  the  employers;  and  state  subsidy, 
hough  all  the  three  principles  are  not  necessarily  present  in  every 
locial  insurance  plan.     Every  one  of  these  three  principles  has  been  in 
in  the  legislation  of  various  German  states  for  decades  before  the 
died  first  social  insurance  law  was  enacted  in  1883.     One  of  the 
arliest  general  laws  relating  to  compulsory  insurance  against  sickness 

adopted  in  Prussia  in  18-15,  authorizing  communes  to  require 
apprentices  to  join  sick  benefit  organizations.  Later  laws  of  a  similar 
iharacter  were  enacted  in  several  other  German  states.     Brunswick, 

my,  Bavaria,  Badin.  Wurtemburg  and  Hanover  had  such  com- 
pulsory legislation  in  some  form  or  other. 
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The  principle  of  a  compulsory  contribution  from  employers  was 
recognized  by  a  Prussian  law  in  1849,  which  authorized  communes  to 
require  employers  to  create  sick  benefit  funds  for  their  employees  and 
to  assume  part  of  the  cost.  A  further  extension  of  the  principle  of 
compulsory  sickness  insurance  was  contained  in  the  German  industrial 
code  of  1869.  Even  direct  insurance  of  wageworkers  by  the  communal 
authorities  with  subsidies  from  public  funds  was  established  in  several 
states  in  the  '70s. 

Perhaps  the  main  difference  between  these  earlier  enactments  and 
the  system  of  health  insurance  inaugurated  in  1883  was  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  compulsion  in  the  former  was  left  to  local 
authorities. 

The  national  system  of  sickness  insurance  was  established  by  the  act 
of  June  15,  1883,  with  many  limitations,  on  somewhat  experimental 
lines.  It  developed  through  much  additional  legislation,  extending  the 
application  of  the  act  to  new  groups,  or  modifying  and  broadening  its 
provisions,  until  in  1911  a  final  recodification  of  all  the  existing  legis- 
lation was  promulgated.  The  most  important  acts  are  those  of  May 
28,  1885,  covering  certain  groups  of  wageworkers ;  the  act  of  April  10, 
1892,  making  further  extensions  and  also  certain  other  modifications; 
the  act  of  June  30,  1900,  permitting  the  inclusion  of  home-working  (or 
sweated)  industries  through  governmental  decree;  and  the  act  of  May 
25,  1903,  which  among  other  changes,  broadening  the  service  of  the 
sickness  insurance,  increased  the  minimum  duration  of  benefits  from 
13  to  26  weeks.  The  general  insurance  code  of  July  19,  1911,  at  present 
in  force,  brought  together  all  existing  social  insurance  legislation  and 
made  various  further  extensions  in  the  application  of  the  sickness 
insurance  system. 

Extent  of  Compulsory   Insurance. 

The  extent  of  application  of  the  compulsory  system  of  sickness 
insurance  was  a  gradual  growth.  The  original  act  of  1883  applied  to 
all  workingmen  and  technical  employees  in  mines,  quarries,  factories 
and  other  industrial  concerns.  The  act  of  1885  extended  it  to  inland 
transportation,  and  made  special  provision  for  employees  of  govern- 
ment railways,  post  and  telegraph  service.  The  act  of  1892  added 
employees  of  commercial  establishments,  in  offices  of  attorneys  and 
not  a  lies,  and  officials  of  the  various  social  insurance  institutions,  also 
the  office  force  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  administration. 

The  largest  extension  Avas  accomplished  by  the  code  of  1911,  whieh 
substituted  for  the  weighty  enumerations  of  the  earlier  acts,  a  briefer 
but  much  broader  classification.  The  main  groups  for  the  first  time 
included  in  the  national  compulsory  sickness  insurance  system  in  1911 
were  the  laborers  in  agriculture  ami  forestry,  about  3,000,000;  domestic 
servants,    1,100,000;   casual  laborers,   400,000;   out-workers,    300,000; 
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ml  various  other  minor  groups  of  professional  and  semiprofessional 
mployees,  such  as  druggists,  teachers,  members  of  theatrical  companies, 
tc.,  250,000;  giving  a  total  of  over  5,000,000  persons  covered  by  the 
ew  law. 
'  The  system  as  in  force  at  present  covers : 

1.  "Workmen,  assistants,  journeymen,  apprentices,  and  servants. 

2.  Establishment  officials,  foremen  and  other  employees  in  similar 

I  positions. 

3.  Clerks    and    apprentices    in    commercial    establishments    and 
pharmacies. 

4.  Members  of  theatrical  companies  and  orchestras. 

5.  Teachers  and  tutors. 

6.  Out-workers  (or  home  workers). 

7.  Crews  of  sea-going  vessels,  not  otherwise  provided  for;   and 

crews  of  vessels  in  inland  transportation. 

For  the  groups  2  to  5  in  the  above  list,  which  cover  commercial  and 
professional  pursuits,  a  further  limitation  exists  exempting  from  the 
'ompulsory  insurance  persons  earning  over  2,500  marks  ($595)  per 
uinum. 

[  The  intent  of  the  law  is  evidently  to  include  all  wageworkers  at 
'jianual  labor  and  small-salaried  employees  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
fonveniently  reached  for  the  enforcement  of  compulsion  through  their 
Employers.  A  few  minor  groups  are  specifically  excepted  from  the 
:ompulsory  system.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enumerate  them  in 
•letail.  In  general  these  are  groups  either  provided  for  in  another 
nanner,  such  as  government  employees  in  military  service  temporarily 
sngaged  in  civil  employment,  or  persons  teaching  without  remunera- 
tion, while  learning  their  occupation. 

The  importance  of  these  exceptions  is  further  neutralized  by  the 
system  of  voluntary  insurance  which  is  connected  with  the  compulsory 
lystem.     The  privilege  of  voluntary  insurance  is  extended  to : 

1.  All  employees  receiving  not  over  2,500  marks   ($595),  who 
are  not  under  compulsion  to  insure. 

2.  Members   of  the   family   of  the   employer   employed   in   his 
establishment  without  any  remuneration. 

3.  Small   employers   with   not   over  two   employees   subject   to 
insurance. 

The  provisions  for  voluntary  insurance  are  not  all  a  dead  letter. 
While  complete  statistics  on  this  point  are  lacking,  data  for  several 

arge  city  funds  seem  to  indicate  that  voluntary  members  constitute 
some  8  per  cent  of  the  total  insured  membership,  or  about  nine  volun- 

ary  members  for  each  100  compulsory  members.  With  a  total  of  some 
14,000,000  or  15,000,000  insured,  this  would  indicate  about  1,200,000 
voluntary  members. 
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The  gradual  extension  of  voluntary  insurance  is  besl  shown  by  the 
following  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  insured  since  1885: 


Year 

Male 

Female 

Total 

I880 

3,515.275 
5.266,319 
5,838,195 
7,313,855 
8,349,779 
10,291,532 
Not  av 
Not  av 
Not  av 

778,898 
1,313.220 
1,690,326 
2.206,908 
14,697 
8,668,441 
ailable 
ailable 
ailable 

1890    

IMC    

1900    

1905    

11.1 

1910 

1911    

11  5 

1912    

MMSOB 

1913    

Mi,S^H 

Exclusive  of  members  of  mutual  aid  society,  about  1,000,000. 

Tbe  membership  constituted  in  1910  about  21.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  tbe  empire,  and  49.7  per  cent  of  the  population  gainfully 
employed.  It  is  impossible  from  the  data  at  band  to  determine  the 
actual  increase  because  of  the  extensions  of  1911;  moreover  the  (lis 
turbanees  of  the  population  due  to  the  war,  make  any  statistical  esti- 
mates at  present  exceedingly  unreliable.  If  the  increase  had  actual 
amounted  to  the  full  five  million,  the  proportion  to  the  population  would 
be  some  30  per  cent  and  to  the  gainfully  employed  population  over 
per  cent. 

Organization    of    Insurance. 


lid 


The  German  system  of  sickness  insurance  for  workmen  has  often 
been  referred  to  in  American  publications  as  "State  Insurance." 
Except  in  a  very  general  way  this  description  is  altogether  inaccurate. 
The  machinery  for  carrying  on  sickness  insurance  is  altogether  of  a 
mutual  character.  Even  the  one  type  of  insurance  through  the 
medium  of  local  governmental  authority  (to  be  referred  to  presently 
has  been  abolished  by  the  code  of  1911.  As  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  state,  commercial  and  industrial  insurance  form  a  subject  of 
much  discussion  in  this  country,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the 
organization  of  insurance  carriers  in  some  detail. 

German  theory  of  compulsory  social  insurance  recognizes  two  types 
known  as  "Zwangsversicherung"  and  " Versicherungszvvang" — "com- 
pulsory  insurance"  and  "compulsion  to  insure."  The  distinction  is  not 
only  a  verbal  one.  The  former  implies  compulsion  to  insure  in  a  pre- 
scribed institution,  and  the  latter  compulsion  to  insure  with  freedom  of 
selection  of  the  carrier. 

The  organization  of  sickness  insurance  in  Germany  presents  a  process 
of  gradual  transition  from  "  Versicherungszwang"  to  "Zwangsversich- 
erung," the  freedom  of  selection  of  the  insurance  carrier  having  been 
narrowed  down  considerably. 

When  the  first  law  was  passed,  the  government  endeavored  to  utilize 
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xislinir  institutions  as  far  as  possible,  only  requiring  the  adoption  of 
he  legal  minimum  scale  of  benefits.     These  were: 

1.  The  miners' funds  (Knappschaftskassen). 

2.  Factory  funds,  or  establishment  funds  (Betriebskrankenkassen). 

3.  Guild  fund  (Innungskrankenkassen)  existing  for  the  organized 
handicrafts  under  the  industrial  eode. 

4-5.  Two  groups  of  free  mutual  aid  or  friendly  societies  (Hilfs- 
kassen)  registered  either  under  the  imperial  act  of  1876  (Ein- 
geschriebene  Hilfskassen),  or  established  under  various  state 
laws  (Landesrechtliche  Hilfskassen). 

6.  Communal  (or  parochial)  sickness  insurance  (Gemeinde  Krank- 
enversicherung)  operated  strictly  through  the  local  govern- 
mental authorities. 

'lie  multiplicity  of  these  organizations  may  appear  somewhat 
ifusing  at  first  glance,  until  it  is  remembered  that,  with  the  exception 
'•f  the  last  form  of  communal  insurance,  all  these  forms  of  organization 
'f  workmen  s  insurance  exist  in  this  country  as  well — in  establishment 
lunds,  trade  funds,  usually  administered  by  unions,  and  fraternal 
ocieties  of  local  or  national  character. 
To  these  existing  organizations  were  added  by  the  law,  two  new  types: 

Builders'  funds  (Bannkrankenkassen)  which  are  practically 
temporary  establishment  funds,  made  necessary  by  the  temporary 
character  of  building  operations  and  the  high  hazard  of  the 
industry,  and  finally 

Local  funds  (Ortskrankenkassen)  local  organizations  either  on 
trade  lines  or  without  any  trade  distinction,  but  in  either  case 
including  employees  of  many  employers. 

"liese  were  organized  to  offer  an   insurance  medium  for  groups  or 
ndividuals  heretofore  unprovided  for,  but  in  course  of  time  local  funds 


lecmne  1  lie  most  mi] 
ndieale  : 

jortam 

;  or.  all  otner 

In   1000   Mem 

torms 

bers. 

as  the 

roilowing  tah 

le  will 

1885 

1893 

1898 

ioo.-j 

Members 

Per  cent 

Members 

Per  cent 

Member.0 

Per  cent 

Members 

Per  cent 

587 

1. .-.':.-, 

1,261 

12 

2G 

r:;i 

144 

13.7 

29.4 
.3 

.6 

17.(1 
3.3 

1,237 

1,783 

::i 

91 

6(52 

63 

17.1 

41.7 

26.1 

.3 

1.1 

9.8 

.9 

1,410 

4,079 

2,280 

18 

159 

766 

57 

15.6 
45.9 
27.0 

9.1 

.7 

1,499 

4,975 

2,574 

16 

231 

887 

42 

48.6 
26  0 

'actcnv    ...... 

JuiM 

2° 

lot u a]  aid  

8  4 

i 

Totals    

4,295 
377 

100.0 

7,107 
468 

100.0 

8,770 

5.'0 

100.0 

111,2-21 
685 

I  III    II 

<I    totals    

4,672 

7,67;"] 

9,326 

10,908 
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1008 

1910 

1913 

Members 

Per  cent 

Members 

Per  cent 

Members 

1,588           12.7 

8,320           51.1 

3,174            26.0 

•21                .1 

20!)              2.1 

913            7.7 

36              .3 

1  672 

19  R 

1,738 

7,739 

3,711 

10 

368 

12.9 
57.0 
27.3 

Local    

6,846           K5.i 

3,274 

17 

296 

928 

36 

25.0 

.1 
2.3 
7.1 

.3 

Guild    

2.7 

Mutual   aid   ...  . 

State  mutual  aid 

Totals     

12,324          10O.O 

13,089 
886 

100.0 

13,566 
989 

100.0 

865 



Grand  totals .  .    .. 

13,189 

13,955 

14,555 

This  development  took  place  through  the  comparative  number  of 
organizations  and  has  remained  about  the  same  during  tin-  entire  30 
years.     The  various  funds  in  1885,  1910  and  1913  were  as  follows : 

In   1000   Members. 


1885 

1910 

1913 

Members 

Per  cent 

Members 

ret  cent 

Members 

Per  cent 

Communal 

Local 

Factory  _  . 

Building    

7,125 

3,700 

.',,500 

L01 

2-24 

1,818 

471 

195 

37.2 
19.3 
28.8 
.5 
1.2 
9.5 
2.5 
1.0 

8.217 
1,752 

(6 

818 

1.2.2 
136 
106 

35.1 

20.4 

34.0 

.2 

3.5 

5.1 
.6 
.8 

8,033 

4,678 

7,699 

26 

906 

150 

37.4 

21.8 

35.9 

1 

Guild  

Mutual   aid 

1.1 

State    mutual   aid 

Mining   

.7 

19,137 

100.0 

23,354 

100.0 

21,492 

100.0 

*Not  included  in  statistics. 

The  local  funds  have  grown  in  the  average  number  of  their  membej 
ship  from  415  in  1885  to  1,440  in  1910.  A  similar  growth  in  the  average 
membership  of  oilier  funds  has  taken  place,  though  not  to  such  a  degree, 
the  average  membership  of  all  funds  increasing  from  some  240  to  600. 

The  organizational  changes  introduced  by  Hie  code  of  1911  are  sub- 
si, -ml  nil.  The  local  and  factory  funds  are  recognized  as  the  standard, 
because  they  are  Hie  most  efficient  types  of  compulsory  sick-  insurance. 
The  mutual  aid  funds  have  not  been  abolished,  bul  the  organization  of 
new  funds  of  this  character  has  been  discontinued.  A  minimum  mem- 
bership requirement  of  1,000  is  destined  to  further  discourage  insurance 
in  these  funds  under  the  law.  They  are  known  ;is  substitute  funds,  and 
their  function  under  the  present  system  i.s  of  secondary  importance. 

Another  even  more  radical  change  has  been  the  elimination  of  direct. 
communal  insurance  and  the  creation  in  its  stead  of  a  new  type  of  local 
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mds  for  agricultural  laborers,  domestic  servants,  persons  in  casual  labor 
r  in  home  industry,  that  is.  certain  groups,  largely  of  an  agricultural 
5,  the  evident  purpose  being  to  protect  the  old  "local  funds"  against 
ic  difficulty  of  insuring  these  groups  of  low  paid  labor. 

Benefits  Given. 

IH  accordance  with  the  underlying  principle  of  local  autonomy  under 
ireful  central  supervision,  the  law  requires  that  certain  minimum  bene- 
ts  lie  granted,  and  allows  considerable  latitude  in  the  extension  of  these 
enefits  within  limits  prescribed. 
I  The  four  essential  benefits  provided  are : 

1.  Medical  aid. 

2.  A  money  benefit. 

3.  Maternity  benefit. 

4.  Funeral  benefit. 

The  medical  aid  must  include  at  least  the  services  of  an  attending 

•hysician.  drugs  and  ordinary  surgical  supplies;  appliances,  trusses  and 

lasses   are  specifically  included.     Medical   aid  is   given   without   any 

•estriction  from  the  beginning  of  sickness,  during  all  the  period  of 

isu ranee,  and  during  26  weeks  of  continuous  disability. 

['  The  standard  money  benefit  is  50  per  cent  of  the  wages,  though  not  the 

ctual  wage,  but  a  standard  wage  is  meant.     The  insured  are  classified 

•ito  different  wage  groups  but  the  basic  wage  in  any  group  can  not 

[xceed  five  marks  ($1.19)  per  diem.    The  maximum  normal  sick  benefit 

3  therefore  60  cents  per  day.    This  benefit  is  granted  from  the  fourth 

lay  of  disability  up  to  26  weeks. 

The  required  maternity  benefit  is  given  to  insured  women  and  equals 
•he  amount  of  the  sick  benefit  for  eight  weeks,  six  of  which  must  be  after 
he  confinement.  This  is  in  lieu  of  and  not  in  addition  to  the  medical  aid 
nd  money  benefit  for  sickness. 

The  funeral  benefit  in  case  of  death  of  the  insured  equals  20  times 
he  basic  wage. 

JSut  while  these  four  forms  of  benefits  constitute  the  legal  minimum 
equired  by  the  sickness  insurance  funds,  they  give  a  very  inadequate 
jonception  of  the  entire  service  rendered.  In  various  ways  the  insur- 
ace  may  and  does  extend  the  minimum  amounts,  and  within  the  pre- 
icribed  limits  of  llie  acts  establishes  even  other  benefits  dealing  with 

•icklie.ss. 

These  so-called  optional  benefits  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Increase  of  compulsory  benefits. 

(a)   Increase  of  sick  benefits  up  to  75  per  cenl  of  wages. 

(6)    Grant  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

(c)   Extension  of  sick  benefits  up  to  52  weeks. 
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Reduction  or  abolition  of  waiting  period  in  all  < 
only  in  cases  of  industrial  accidents,  or  in  eases  lasting 

OVer  one   week. 

[ncrease  of  benefil  payable  to  family  when  insured  r 

hospital  treatment,  from  one-half  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  sick  benefit. 
(/")   Increase  of  funeral  benefit,  up  to  40  times  the  daily  w 
(g)    Increase   of  minimum  for  funeral  benefits  to   50  marks 
($11.90). 

2.  New  benefits. 

(a)  Hospital  treatment, 

(o)  Nurses'  attendance. 

(c)  Appliances  to  prevent  disfigurement  or  deformity. 

(d)  Grant  of  special  diets. 

Grant  of  other  therapeutic  means. 
(/)    Sick  benefits  (up  to  one-half  of  the  regular  sick  benefil 

insured  persons  under  treatment  in  hospitals. 
g)   Pregnancy  benefits  up  to  six  weeks. 
(h)  Medical  treatment  for  ailments  due  to  pregnancy. 
(t)   Nursing  benefits  (or  motherhood  benefits)  up  to  12  weeks 

after  confinement. 
(j)   Convalescent  care  up  to  one  year  after  illness. 

3.  Extension  of  benefits  to  dependents. 

(a)  Medical  treatment  to  dependent  family. 

(b)  Maternity  benefit  to  wife  of  insured. 

(c)  Funeral  benefits  for  death  of  consort  or  child. 

.Many  of  the  funds,  and  especially  the  larger  ones  in  the  large  cities. 
have  embodied  some  of  these  permitted  extensions,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  the  increase  of  the  money  benefit  above  the  legal  minimum 
of  50  per  cent,  the  extension  of  both  the  medical  and  money  benefit 
beyond  the  minimum  of  26  weeks,  the  establishment  of  a  compulsory 
hospital  benefit,  which  is  not  specifically  required  by  the  law.  iner 
of  the  duration  of  the  maternity  benefits,  convalescent  care  and  exten- 
sion of  the  medical,  maternity  and  funeral  benefits  to  the  immediate 
family  of  the  insured.  This  very  wide  utilization  of  the  possibilities 
of  democratic  management  of  the  fund  (to  be  explained  more  fully 
presently)  is  a  very  significant  feature  of  the  development  of  health 
insurance  in  Germany.  Concerning  one  or  two  of  these  features  accu- 
rate information  is  available.  The  minimum  duration  of  benefits  under 
the  original  law  was  1:5  weeks.  By  the  act  of  1!)03  this  was  incre 
to  26  weeks.  In  point  of  the  number  of  weeks  for  which  cash  ben 
are  given,  the  greal  majority  of  the  funds  have  not  exceeded  the  mini- 
mum requirements. 

[ncrease  of  the  weekly  benefit   over  the  minimum  amount    is  much 
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tore  frequent.     The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  the  number 
I  funds  which  have  gone  beyond  the  minimum  per  cent  of  wages: 


50  % 


50  %  to       to  75 
GG  2/3  % 


50  fo 


50  %  to     6G  2/3  % 
GO  2/3  %      to 


omnmnal    

ocal   

actory    

uilding    

iuild 

All  funds  

11  funds  without  communal 


100.0 
92.1 

99.8 
83.0 

.1 

14.0 

5.7 

2.2 

89.8 

7.5 

2.7 

79.8 

16.2 

96.3 

.7 

3.0 

95.6 

2.2 

86.0 

10.0 

4.0 

79.2 

17.0 

94.7 

3.9 

1.4 

88.1 

9.8 

90.7 

6.8 

2.5 

80.9 

15.7 

.1 

2.4 

4.0 
2.2 
3.8 


2.1 
3.4 


Detailed  information  concerning  some  of  the  extensions  by  large  funds 
i  given  in  I.  G.  Gibbon's  Study  of  Medical  Benefits  in  Germany  and 
)enmark  (page  278),  for  28  large  local  funds,  with  a  combined  mem- 
ership  of  1,100,000.  Eighteen  of  these  funds  paid  sick  benefits  of 
0  per  cent,  one  55  per  cent,  one  58^  per  cent,  six  60  per  cent,  and  one 
2\  per  cent.  In  two  funds  the  waiting  period  was  reduced  to  two  days, 
-nd  in  live  funds  to  one  day.  One  fund  extended  the  period  of  money 
benefits  to  34  weeks,  two  to  39  weeks,  and  three  to  52  weeks.  Ten  funds 
>rovided  convalescent  homes,  and  eight  had  day  convalescent  resorts. 
Venty-one  out  of  these  28  funds  granted  medical  aid  to  the  members  of 
he  family,  and  12  gave  drugs  as  well.  Seventeen  funds  have  provided 
iineral  benefits  in  case  of  death  of  the  wife,  and  of  these,  15  also  paid 
he  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death  of  children. 

The  financial  basis  of  the  German  sickness  insurance  system  has  not 
teen  changed  throughout  the  30  years  of  its  existence.  The  cost  is 
listributed  between  the  employers  and  the  employees,  the  former  pay- 
ng  one-third  and  the  latter  two-thirds.  Ostensibly  no  direct  financial 
ubsidy  is  granted  by  the  public  purse.  Indirectly  the  imperial,  state 
>r  communal  authorities  assume  a  certain  part  of  the  cost  of  the  system. 
Che  central  authorities  pay  for  the  supervision  of  the  system.  A  large 
imount  of  treatment  is  given  to  insured  persons  in  public  hospitals  for 
sharges  greatly  below  cost.  Under  the  direct  communal  insurance, 
ibolished  by  the  act  of  1911,  deficits  frequently  developed  which  were 
issnmed  by  the  public  authorities. 

There  had  been  considerable  agitation  for  increasing  the  employers' 
lontribution  to  equal  that  of  the  insured  employees,  or  one-half  of  the 
vhole  cost,  when  the  codification  of  the  insurance  acts  was  discussed, 
)ut  this  change  did  not  material i/e.  It  is  said  that  the  insured  em- 
ployees preferred  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost  and  retain  two-thirds 
if  the  voting  power  in  the  management  of  the  funds. 

As  far  as  the  mutual  aid  funds  are  concerned,  which  are  entirely 
under  the  control  of  their  membership,  no  subsidy  is  granted  by  the 
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employer,  and  the  workmen  who  prefer  them  to  any  of  the  regular 
carriers  must  bear  the  entire  cost.  This,  of  course,  holds  true  of  the 
voluntary  insured  members  in  any  of  the  funds. 

The  actual  amounts  are  not,  however,  specified  in  the  law,  and  con- 
siderable  latitude  is  allowed  to  the  individual  funds.  It  is  recognized 
that  the  amount  of  contributions  must  vary  as  the  cost  varies,  and  that 
the  latter  is  affected  not  only  by  the  extent  to  which  the  funds  go  into 
the  optional  benefits,  but  also  by  local  variations  of  climatic  and  sani- 
tary character,  and  differences  in  age,  sex  and  occupational  distribu- 
tion of  membership. 

The  contributions  by  employer  and  employee  must  be  fixed  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  basic  Avages,  and  the  normal  maximum  established  is 
4£  per  cent.  Beyond  this  amount,  an  increase  requires  the  concurrent 
decisions  of  both  the  employers  and  the  employees  separately  voting  on 
the  administration  board  of  the  carrier  unless  such  an  increase  is  n< 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  regular  (or  minimum)  benefits. 
Even  in  the  latter  case  such  a  concurrent  agreement  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  total  contribution  above  6  per  cent,  this  emergency  arising 
but  seldom.  In  fact,  no  funds  charging  above  6  per  cent  are  found  in 
the  statistical  reports,  over  60  per  cent  of  the  funds  charging  from 
2  to  4£  per  cent. 

There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  cost  because  of  the  material  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  benefits  in  1903,  the  growing  cost  of  medical  aid 
and  the  larger  exercise  of  the  power  to  grant  additional  benefits : 


Funds  charging — 


1888.  191J. 

per  cent,     per  cent. 


1  to  U  per  cent  of  wages 49.7 

1J  to  2    per  cent  of  wages 20.1 

2  to  3    per  cent  of  wages 28.3 

3  to  4i  per  cent  of  wages 

4J  to  6    per  cent  of  wages 


The  most  frequently  used  ratio  of  contribution  is  therefore  from 
2  to  3  per  cent.     The  contributions  are  highest  in  the  local  funds,  which 
as  a  rule  give  the  largest  service,  and  lowest  in  the  communal  insura 
now  replaced  by  the  rural  funds  which   deal  with  the  lowest  paid 
employees : 


Rate  of  Dues 

in   1912. 

Per  cent  of  wages 

4}  to! 

ltoll 

12  to  2 

2  to  3 

3  to  41 

Communal    insurance   

48.9 
1.3 
6.8 
5.8 

21.5 

24.5 
8.4 
11.7 
21.1 
16.2 

26.6 
50.6 
49.1 
46.6 
40.8 

37.0 
29.5 
25.1 
19.8 

L4 

1.7 

Local   sick   funds    .         . 

Establishment    funds    

Miners'  funds  -- 

All  funds - 
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The  right  to  increase  the  dues  whenever  this  appears  necessary,  and 
in  general  to  adjust  the  dues  to  the  level  of  expenditures,  in  view  of  the 
compulsory  character  of  the  insurance,  permits  the  whole  system  to  run 
on  ;in  admittedly  assessment  basis.  No  requirement  is  placed  upon  the 
funds  to  accumulate  actuarily  correct  reserves,  and  thus  a  great  many 
complications  of  an  actuarial  character  are  avoided.  The  building  up 
of  a  small  reserve  fund  not  to  exceed  the  average  budget  of  one  year 
is  required. 

The  administration  of  the  sickness  system  is  simple  and  democratic. 
Each  fund  has  a  general  committee  and  administrative  board.  On  the 
(general  committee  one-third  of  the  members  is  elected  by  the  em- 
ployers and  two-thirds  by  the  insured  employees,  and  the  members  of 
Ihe  administrative  committee  are  elected  by  the  two  groups  of  the 
general  committee  separately  and  in  the  same  proportion.  The  funds 
(prepare  and  adopt  their  own  constitutions  and  by-laws  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  Die  central  authorities.  The  control  of  sickness  insurance, 
as  well  as  of  other  branches  of  social  insurance,  is  vested  in  a  compre- 
hensive administrative  machinery  consisting  of  an  imperial  insurance 
office  and  state  insurance  offices  for  the  various  states,  superior  insur- 
ance offices,  and  finally  local  insurance  offices,  as  branches  separate  for 
the  minor  administrative  authority  or  groups  of  such  units. 

A  few  data  concerning  the  business  operations  will  indicate  the  extent 
•to  which  the  German  sickness  insurance  system  must  influence  the  life 
of  the  wasceworkers. 


Receipts  of  all   Funds   (Except   Miners'   Funds). 


Tear 

Dues  from 
employers 
and  em- 
ployees 

Entrance 
fees 

Interest  on 
investment 

Loans 
paid  in 

All  other 
receipts 

Total 

1885 

$13,072,852 
21,383,039 
27,571,087 
39,020,649 
58,961,265 

102,204,554 
110,331,040 

115,90'J,*iO 

$287,297 
332,222 
315,566 
394,528 
447,137 

l 
i 
i 

$195,225 

553,852 

750,453 

1,218,499 

1,545,476 

2 
2 
2 

$40,834 
252,594 
301,262 
795,622 
1,113,328 

2 
2 

2 

$694,139 
1,055,165 
1,546,432 
2,259,151 
3,136,606 

4,417,066 
5,246,044 
5,349,979 

$14,290,337 

1890 ... 

23,576,872 

1895 

30,484,800 

1900 

1905 

43,688,449 
65,203,812 

1911 

1912 

106,621,620 
115,.r)77,0S4 

1913 

121,259,239 

included  with  "dues." 
included  with  all  other. 
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Expenditures,    Investments    Excluded. 


Year 

l.rneflts 

Adminis- 
tration 

All  other 

Total 

utof       Ie^" 
admlnU-           ,a<l"! 
tratlon            l[M 
azpei 

paid 

1(5)35    

$11,281,229 
20,001,523 
24,947,723 
37,571,917 
55,274,015 
70,551,947 

71,196,997 
85,617,575 
92,983,399 

laofcsao 

1  .-'S3.576 
1,769,980 
2,563,207 
3,723,835 
4,863,338 

5,281,065 
6,140,414 
6,157,354 

$443,196 

779,939 
1,100,717 
1,873,672 
2,982,880 
8,011,1' iG 

13,642,827 
3,260,792 

$12,529,945 
22,065,038 
27,818,120 
42,0 

61,980,760 
83,429,751 

93,420,889 

94,018,781 

66    •              7  1 

l&yo 

6.0                   6  4 

1805 

6.6                   7 1 

1900 

6.4                   6.8 

1905 

6.3                    C.7 

1910 

G.4                    0  9 

1911 

0.0                    7.1 

1912 

5.7                    CO 

1913  

3,859,323 

103,000,076 

6.2                    6.6 

Expenditures  for   Benefits. 


Medical 
and  drug 

supplies 


Money 
benefits 


Maternity 
beuefits 


Funeral 
benefits 


Hospital 
care1 


1885  |  $2,156,504 

1890  3,994,462 

1895 5,507,582 

1900  8,176,865 

1905  „ 12,040,927 

1910 18,192,838 

1911 19,933,505 

1912  20,380,724 

1913  22,338,051 


$1,683,139 
3,376,563 
4,315,965 
6,186,960 
8,212,947 

11,475,470 


$5,702,225 
9,492,319 
10,791,783 
16,649,419 
24,170,440 
32,356,773 


$136,855 

241,318 

433,641 

607,967 

1,089,777 

1,530,871 


12,654,754  36,552,748  1,618,199 
13,020,038  |  35,794,829  1,715,038 
14,355,602  I    38,446,842        1,803,748 


$520,861 

780,642 

883,844 

1,262,026 

1,511,453 

1,776,023 

2,029,064 
1,888,035 
1,911,602 


$1,061,655     $11. 
2,116,179      2 


3,011,908 

4,091,680 

7,318,501 

10,832,982 


55,274,016 

70,164,957 


12,289,2' 

12,818,912       85,017,576 

14,107,554       92.9S3.399 


1Ineluding  small  amounts  for  care  of  convalescents. 

The  financial  data  given  illustrate  the  "current  cost"  system  of 
sickness  insurance  in  Germany.  Contributions  from  employers  and 
employees  practically  constitute  the  entire  income.  Income  from  the 
interest  accounts  hardly  reaches  2  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  "all  other 
receipts"  are  largely  accounts  of  sums  in  transit. 

The  economy  of  administration  is  striking.  Eliminating  "all  other" 
expenditures,  which  are  also  largely  transit  accounts,  the  expense  of 
administration  is  only  about  6.5  per  cent;  for  every  dollar  spent  in 
benefits  the  administration  costs  less  than  7  cents. 

The  assets  accumulated  are  comparatively  small.  On  the  whole,  they 
have  not  reached  the  amount  of  the  year's  income  prescribed  by  the 
Law,  constituting  about  two-thirds  of  such  income. 

Money  benefits  and  medical  aid  constitute  the  two  main  services  of 
the  system.  Adding  medical  aid,  supplies  and  hospital  treatment 
together,  the  cost  is  even  higher  than  the  money  benefits,  but  equals  the 
combined  amount  of  the  ordinary  money  benefit,  the  maternity  benefit 
and   funeral  benefit.     The  cost  of  the  latter  two  is  not  high. 

It  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  budget.  Proportionately 
the  cost  of  medical  aid,  supplies  and  hospital  has  increased  faster  than 
that  of  the  money  benefits,  partially  because  of  the  increase  in  the  price 
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>aid  for  these  services,  but  also  because  of  the  substantial  extension  of 
hese  services.  On  a  per  capita  basis  the  cost  of  the  system  has  grown 
is  follows : 


Cost    of    Relief    Per    Member. 


Dues, 
etc. 


996 

900  --.. 
905 

913  ..-. 


$3  30 

3  71 

4  15 

5  33 

7-03 
7  79 

7  D7 


Money 

benufit 


Medical 
aid 


Supplies 


$1  44 
1  41 

1  7.', 

2  19 


$0  61 

73 

86 

1  13 


$0  51 
57 
65 
74 


Hospital 


Other 

expense 


t 
$0  40 
49 
65 


$0  48 
18 
20 
23 


Admin- 
istration 


$3  04 
3  32 

3  95 

4  94 

6  42 

7  01 
7  36 


Average  cost 


Per  case    Per  day 

of  of 

sickness     sickness 


$8  31 

9  23 

10  21 

12  42 

15  18 

16  47 

17  60 


si.  50 
54 
58 
63 

81 
84 
87 


it  available. 
"tlncluded  in  all  other. 

For  a  due  appreciation  of  these  figures  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
hat  under  the  German  system  of  compensation,  all  industrial  injuries 
luring  the  first  13  weeks  are  taken  care  of  by  the  system  of  sickness 
•nsurance.  The  amount  of  medical  aid  and  money  benefits  which  the 
sickness  funds  are  called  upon  to  render  naturally  ranks  with  the  indus- 
trial hazard  of  the  trade,  but  on  the  whole,  estimates  seem  to  indicate 
lial  some  eight  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  sickness  insurance  system 
9  chargeable  to  industrial  accidents.  Statistical  information  in  regard 
0  sickness  experience  collected  under  this  comprehensive  system  is  very 
voluminous.  Elsewhere  use  is  made  of  this  information  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  some  light  upon  conditions  in  this  country.  It  may  be 
advantageous  in  this  place,  however,  to  quote  a  few  figures  which  indi- 
cate the  extent  of  the  work  done  in  terms  of  sickness  rather  than  in 
figures  of  financial  cost. 


Cases  of  sickness 


L885 

1890 
1895 
190(1 
1905 

1911 
1912 

l'.H:; 


1,804,829 
2,422,350 
2,703,632 

3,679,285 
4,451,448 

6,308,009 
6,525,858 
6,630,840 


Per  100 
members 


Days  of  sickness 


42.0 
36.8 
36.9 
38.6 
39.8 

43.3 
46.1 
45.1 


25,301,178 
39,176,689 
46,470,023 

64,916,827 
88,082,296 

124,372,461 
128,381,213 
133,685,017 


Per 

member 


5.9 
6.0 
6.2 
6.8 
7.9 

8.6 
9.1 
9.0 


U—27626 
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SECTION  II. 


AUSTRIA. 

The  adoption  of  compulsory  sickness  insurance  in  Austria  by  th< 
law  of  March  30,  1888,  was  a  direct  result  of  the  influence  of  Gonna 
earlier  action  of  1888.  The  conditions  in  Austria  previous  to  th( 
Legislation  were  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  those  in  Germany 
described  above.  Already  a  variety  of  mutual  or  establishment  fundi; 
for  insurance  against  sickness  existed.  By  an  act  of  1854:  such  funds 
were  created  for  miners.  An  ordinance  of  1859  created  factory  and 
guild  sickness  funds  and  even  made  employers  contributions  com- 
pulsory, though  membership  in  these  funds  was  not  always  compuls 
for  the  employees.  Voluntary  benefit  societies  on  local  or  other  line> 
grew  up.  In  1879  there  were  some  860  organizations  with  a  member- 
ship of  over  300,000,  and  a  budget  of  some  2,000,000  florins,  or  about 
$800,000.  After  several  efforts  to  remedy  the  situation  by  partial  meas- 
ures, a  bill  for  compulsory  sickness  insurance  after  the  German  pattern 
was  introduced  in  1885,  and  after  three  years  of  parliamentary  discus- 
sion, became  a  law  in  1888.  This  followed  almost  immediately  after 
the  adoption  of  the  accident  compensation  law  in  1887.  The  system 
remained  without  any  great  modifications. 

Sickness  insurance  is  compulsory  for  all  manual  laborers  regardless 
of  their  earnings,  and  for  office  employees  earning  less  than  L'.ini1 
crowns  ($487)  per  annum  in: 

1.  Factories,  smelting  plants,  mines,  shipyards,  quarries,  estab- 
lishments using  or  manufacturing  explosives,  and  all  establishments 
using  mechanical  power. 

2.  Building  trades  and  all  operations  in  connection  therewith. 

3.  All  establishments  subject  to  the  industrial  code  and  other 
business  undertakings. 

4.  Railway  and  other  land  transportation,  and  inland  navigation. 

Sickness  insurance  does  not  cover  outworkers,  domestic  service,  agri- 
cult  ore.  forestry,  navigation,  nor  fishing  on  high  seas. 

As  the  evolution,  so  the  organization  of  the  sickness  insurance  sys- 
tem in  Austria  has  followed  closely  that  of  Germany.  In  fact,  in  almost 
all  respects  the  Austrian  sickness  insurance  system  is  virtually  identical 
with  ( rermany. 

The  incnase  in  the  number  of  persons  insured  in  Austria  has 
gradual  because  then-  has  been  practically  no  substantial  extension  of 
the  act  by  subsequent  amendments. 
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Total   Number  Insured. 


1G3 


Male 


900 


1,209,930 
1,607,943 
1,958,967 
2,203,322 
2,821,361 


338,895 
458,492 
540,963 
640,923 
872,753 


i.r,.i!s.s2r, 
2,066,435 
2,499,930 
2,844,245 
3,694,114 


In  general  the  tendency  in  Austria,  as  in  Germany,  has  been  for  the 
ncrcasc  in  the  membership  of  the  local  district  funds  at  a  faster  rate 
han  that  of  the  other  funds,  but  the  tendency  has  not  been  as  strongly 
narked,  while  as  far  as  the  number  of  funds  is  concerned,  the  miscel- 
aneous  funds  have  actually  increased  in  proportion,  only  the  establish- 
nent  funds  declining. 

Number  of   Funds. 


Per 
cent 


Per 

cent 


Per 

cent 


District    

Establishment  __. 

Building    

3uild    

Friendly  societies 

Totals   


545 

1,427 

3 

632 

53 


20.5 

53.7 

.1 

23.8 

1.9 


2,660 


100.0 


.568 

1,336 

2 

866 

141 


2,913 


19.5 

45.9 

.1 

29.7 

4.8 


100.0 


582 

1,204 

52 

1,307 

263 


3,408 


17.2 

3:,.:; 

1.5 

38.3 

7.7 


100.0 


Number  of   Insured. 


Per 

cent 


Per 
cent 


Per 

cent 


35.6 
32.6 


District 550,606 

Establishment  !  565,642 

Building  _1 663 

Gtoild    I  230,578 

Friendly  societies 261,336 

Totals   I  1,548,825 


14.9 
16.9 


1,038,785 

664,677 

339 

367,427 

428,702 


2,499,930 


41.5 
26.6 


14.7 
17.2 


1,592,768 

797,529 

6,542 

630,510 

666,765 


100.0     3,694,114 


43.1 
21.5 
:l 
17.1 
18.1 


100.0 


The  financial  basis  of  the  Austrian  fund  resembles  that  of  the  German 
fund,  but  the  sickness  insurance  system  is  responsible  for  the  care  of 
industrial  accidents  only  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  disability  as 
against  13  weeks  in  Germany. 

The  normal  maximum  of  premium  pax  incuts  is  3  per  cent  of  wages, 
and  an  increase  above  that  amount  is  surrounded  by  many  restrictions. 
The  funds  are  required  to  put  into  the  reserve  20  per  cent  of  their 
annual   contributions,  until  a  reserve  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of 
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average  annual  contributions  is  accumulated.     An  important  finaic 
provision  is  that  requiring  the  formation  of  federations  of  district  funds 
within  the  larger  territorial  areas.    The  main  purposes  of  the  federal 
are:  to  provide  an  additional  reserve  fund  in  the  nature  of  a  reinsur; 
fund;  to  make  investments  for  funds;  to  employ  supervising  ins.pec 
for  funds ;  and  to  compile  statistics. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  the  sick  benefit  funds,  converted 
into  American  denominations,  are  as  follows : 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Contribu- 
tions 

All  other 

Total 

Insurance 
benefits 

Adminis- 
tration 

All 
other 

Total 

$413,711 

1890 

$4,661,940 

$353,017 

$5,017,957 

$4,099,382 

$364,588 

$140,273 

$4,604,243 

1806 

6,877,482 

445,382 

7,122,864 

516,838 

267,960 

0,509,283 

553^8 

1900  

8,973,412 

609,609 

9,583,021 

8,129,338 

727,349 

400,113 

9,256,800 

328,221 

1905 

11,447,570 

799,008 

12,246,584 

10,368,022 

976,836 

491,666 

11,836,524 

1910    

16,2.39,219 

1,233,805 

17,193,024 

13,894,359 

1,525,753 

764,128 

16,184,240 

1,308,783 

1913 

17,496,796 

1,342,361 

18,839,157 

15,787,706 

1,655,951 

771,802 

18,215,469 



The  cost  of  administration  appears  somewhat  higher  than  in  Germany. 
running  on  the  level  of  about  9  per  cent  to  the  actual  expenditures  for 
insurance  benefits. 

The  average  receipts  and  expenditures  per  member  for  the  same  year 
were  as  follows : 


Year 


Receipts  per  member 


Contri- 
butions 

of 
member 


Contri- 
butions 
of  em- 
ployer 


Expenditures  per  member 


For  in- 
surance 
benefits 


Admin- 
istration 


All 

other 


1890  ... 

1895  ... 

1900  ... 

1906  .-- 

1910  ... 

1913  ... 


$2  1" 
2  26 
2  48 

2  76 

3  16 
3  46 


$0  91 
97- 
1  11 
1  27 
1  52 
1  71 


23 

$3  24 

$2  65 

$0  23 

$0  C9 

22 

3  45 

280 

25 

13 

24 

3  83 

3  25 

29 

16 

28 

4  31 

3  65 

34 

17 

36 

504 

4  01 

44 

22 

40 

5  57 

4  07 

49 

23 

UK 
3  It 

3  7' 

4  1( 
467 


The  distribution  of  the  expenditures  for  insurance  benefits  according 
to  the  main  division  of  benefits  was  as  follows: 


1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1913 


Sick 
benefits 


Physicians' 

compensa- 

tton 


$2,494,464 
3,450,594 
4,833,430 
6,097,714 
7,855,706 
8,679,047 


1780,800 

1,044,638 
1,443,127 
1,852,781 
2,791,961 
3,278,223 


Medicine. 

Supplies, 

etc. 


$558,047 
748,258 
1,088,898 
1,370,250 
1,778,055 
2,000,652 


Hospital 
treatment 


$180,167 

357,077 

526,176 

765,310 

1,141,311 

1,450,631 


Funeral 
benefit 


$135,604 
183,918 
237,713 
281,967 
327,324 
379,153 


$4,099,862 


i.  ,s94,s: 

15,797,75 
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The  per  capita  cost  of  the  benefits  has  somewhat  increased,  though 
|e  proportion  between  the  various  services  has  not  changed  materially, 
;cept  that  the  amount  spent  on  hospital  services  has  shown  a  propor- 
malcly  faster  rate  of  increase. 


Tear 

Sick 
benefits 

Physicians' 
compensa- 
tion 

Medicines. 

supplies. 

etc. 

Hospital 
treatment 

Funeral 
benefits 

Total 

$1  61 
1  67 

1  93 

2  15 
2  27 
2  57 

$0  47 
51 
68 
65 
81 
97 

$0  36 
36 
44 
48 
51 
59 

$0  12 
17 
21 
27 
33 
43 

$0  09 
09 
09 
10 
09 
11 

$2  65 

5             

2  80 

0 

3  22 
3  65 

4  01 

4  67 

The  large  amount  of  work  done  as  well  as  the  rapid  increase  is 
■iffieiently  demonstrated  by  the  following  brief  tables: 


♦Cases  of 

sickness 


♦Per 
100 
mem- 
bers 


♦Number 

of  sick 
members 


•Per 

100 
mem- 
bers 


Num- 
ber 

cases 

sick 

per  100 


Child- 
birth 


90 770,903 

95 971,753 

00 1,262,095 

05 1,476,961 

10  1,721,316 

13 1,751,123 


49.8 

626,809 

40.5 

123 

47.0 

783,883 

37.9 

124 

50.5 

1,002,466 

40.1 

126 

51.9 

1,163,414 

41.0 

128 

49.6 

t 

t 

+ 

51.8 

t 

t 

t 

26,780 
41,846 
51,053 
50,696 
56,198 
52,288 


Per 
100 

female 
mem- 
bers 


Number 
of  deaths 


Per 

1.000 
mem- 
bers 


7.90 

15,925 

9.13 

20,091 

9.44 

23,845 

7.91 

27,080 

7.03 

27,731 

6.35 

27,370 

10.3 
9.7 
9.5 
9.5 

8.0 
8.1 


•Exclusive  of  confinement. 
fData  not  available. 

It  is  significant  that  there  has  been  practically  no  increase  in  the 
■roportion  of  members  calling  for  financial  aid;  though  the  number  of 
,-ases  has  increased.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  rising  proportion  of 
■ases  to  the  number  of  sick  members;  even  this  proportion  has  not 
icreased  alarmingly.  A  more  eloquent  measure  of  the  extent  of  the 
-orl;  done  is  furnished  by  the  proportionate  number  of  sick  days  paid 
or.     It  is  also  preferable  to  give  these  data  separately  by  sex. 


Cases  of  sickness 

Average  duration  of 
case  in  days 

Average  number  of  days  of 
sickness  per  member 

Deaths  per  1,000 
members 

Tear 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female1 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Without 

confine- 
ment 

With 
confine- 
ment 

Female 

900  ._ 

49.9 
47.9 
52.3 
54.1 

49.5 
44.0 
44.1 
44.5 

14.7           17.1 
16.3           18.7 
16.3           1»-« 

7.32 
7.85 
8.08 
9.05 

8.44 
8.23 
8.50 
8.74 

10.48 
10.68 
11.10 
10.98 

10.0 
9.8 
9.2 
9.6 

11.2 

885  .... 

9.6 

900 

8.8 

906 

16.7 

19.6 

9.3 

Exclusive  of  confinement. 
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The  average  number  of  sick  days  has  increased  materially  for  the  mal- 
membership,  but  not  for  women.  It  is  usually  recognized  thai  men 
especially  of  the  working  class,  are  less  likely  to  take  care  of  their  health 
and  an  explanation  suggests  itself  that  they  were  slower  in  acquirinj 
the  habit  of  demanding  medical  care  for  ailments  not  acute. 
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SECTION  III. 


HUNGARY. 

The  system  of  sickness  insurance  in  Hungary,  introduced  by  the  act 
f  1891,  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  experience  of  both  Germany  and 
Lustria,  and  presents  comparatively  few  novel  principles.     In  1907  the 
ickness  insurance  law  was  codified,  together  with  the  new  accident  insur- 
ance or  compensafion  law,  into  one  enactment. 

WThe  original  act  included  industrial  establishments,  mines,  quarries 
aid  metallurgical  establishments,  larger  construction  undertakings  and 
;ransportation  (except  high  sea  navigation)  and  commercial  establish- 
ments. The  list  covered  fairly  completely  manufacturers,  mining,  con- 
struction and  commerce.  The  revision  of  the  act  in  1907  added  no  new 
mportant  group,  but  specifically  included  governmental  monopolies, 
state  and  municipal  undertakings  and  a  few  others. 

An  important  change  of  the  newer  act  was  that  of  bringing  out- 
workers under  the  compulsory  system.  Deep  sea  navigation  and 
iomestic  service,  however,  still  remain  outside  the  compulsory  law. 

"Within  the  establishments  covered  by  the  law  all  persons  are  subject 
to  the  compulsory  insurance  unless  their  earnings  exceed  2,400  kronen 
($487)  per  annum,  or  eight  kronen  ($1,624)  per  diem. 

Voluntary  insurance  is  open  to  various  groups  exempted  from  the 
compulsory  system.  These  include  domestic  servants,  outworkers, 
artisans,  ordinary  day  laborers  (casual  workers),  members  of  the  family 
of  insured  persons,  students  in  educational  laboratories,  and  agricul- 
tural laborers. 

The  most  important  change  introduced  by  the  act  of  1907  was  in  the 
■organization  of  insurance.  In  a  sense  this  law  presents  the  first  experi- 
ment of  a  state  sickness  insurance  fund  on  national  lines.  The  law  of 
1907  consolidated  all  the  local  funds  into  two  national  insurance  funds. 

In  scope  of  activity  the  Hungarian  system  follows  closely  the  Austrian 
system  requiring  virtually  the  same  minimum  benefits.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  the  grant  of  free  medical  and  obstetrical  aid  to  the 
members  of  the  family  is  required.     Hungary  was  the  first  to  do  this. 

The  rate  of  dues,  determined  in  percentage  of  the  assumed  average 
wage,  can  not  be  less  than  two  per  cent  or  more  than  four  per  cent,  and 
is  shared  equally  by  employer  and  employee  instead  of  the  German 
division  of  one-third  and  two-thirds.  Of  course  the  voluntary  insured 
members  pay  the  entire  premium. 
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Statistics  of  the  sickness  insurance  system  in  Hungary  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


No.  of 
funds 

Membership 

Year 

Male 

Female 

Tnfal               Average 
loiai            pcr  fim(1 

1895 

425 
458 
440 

600,202 
555,512 
637,277 

69,273 
79,838 
101,845 

569,475                 1,340 
635,350                 1,387 
739,122                1,880 

1900    

1905 - 

INCOME   AND    EXPENDITURES. 
Income. 


Tear 

Dues 

Other 

Total 

Per 

capita 

1895  .     -     

$1,463,971 
1,81-. 
2,383,341 

$261,884 
262,007 

362,380 

$1,725,795 
2,i  6 

2,74.'.,727 

>:<.0:i 

1900  - 

::.27 

1905     

3.71 

Expenditures. 


Tear 

Money 
benefit 

Adminis- 
tration 

Other 

Total 

Per 
capita 

1895    $1,197,687 

1900    !          1,596,280 

1905 2,105,234 

$212,:                  $205,206          $1,615,689 
27.7,110               145,301                   '8,691 
344,405               201.-                2,651,440 

.M.5U 

There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  system,  but 
not  an  alarming  one.  The  average  expenditures  have  increased  from 
$2.84  in  1895  to  $3.59  in  1905.  The  cast  of  administration  in  Hungary 
is  higher  than  in  Germany,  perhaps  because  the  dimensions  of  the  sys- 
tem are  very  much  smaller.  It  represents  usually  about  12  or  12.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  income. 

The  essential  data  as  to  statistics  of  sickness  may  be  added  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries. 


Number 

Tear  of  sick 

persons 

1896    112,022 

1900 193,504 

1905 233,170 


Cases  of 
sickness 


Sick  days 


Il0s].it;ll 


Total 
days 


Sick 

per  100 


Oases 
per  100 


Rick 

per 
mem- 
ber 


Sick 
days 
per 
case 


141,042  1,249,875 
228,133  2,479,858 
295,940       3,389,383 


288,790  1,538,665  19.67 
509,137  2,988,995  30.46 
590,497       4,081,892 


24.77 
35.91 
40.04 


2.7  13.7 

4.7  15.4 

5.3  17.1 


Similar  data  for  the  cases  of  maternity  are  interesting: 


Tear 

Numl>er  of 
parturients 

Pays  com- 
pensated 

Average 

number  of 

days  per 

case 

Number  of 
cases  per 

100  female 
members 

Average 

number  of 

days  per 

female 

men' 

1895    

2,033 
6,132 
7,557 

37,049 
150,539 
168,764 

18.22 
24.55 
22.33 

2.93 
7.68 
7.42 

58 

1900    

1  89 

1905    

1.66 
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SECTION  IV. 


LUXEMBURG. 

"With  a  population  of  sonic  360,000  and  a  close  economic  dependence 
lpon  Germany  by  virtue  of  its  membership  in  the  German  Customs 
mion.  tin1  little  duchy  of  Luxemburg  followed  closely  the  German  ideas 
)f  legislation,  in  this  as  in  many  other  branches.  It  deserves  separate 
nention  because  some  of  its  problems,  for  the  very  reason  of  its  small 
;ize.  somewhat  approach  the  problems  of  many  smaller  states  of  our 

Tin'  compulsory  health  insurance  law  of  Luxemburg'  was  enacted 
July.  1901.     Fourteen  years  of  parliamentary  discussion  preceded  final 

slative  action.     The  earlier  act  of  1891  was  not  stringent,  and  applied 

'approved"  societies,  that  is.  such  organizations  as  were  willing  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  for  the  sake  of  the 
standing  and  the  reputation  of  soundness  which  governmental  control 
gave. 

The  compulsory  sickness  insurance  law  of  1901  covers  all  employees 
working  for  wages  or  salaries  (in  the  labor  cases  when  salary  does  not 

ed  10  francs  per  diem  or  3.000  francs  per  annum)  in  the  following 

blishments: 

(1)  Steam  railways,  street  railways,  transportation  by  land,  inland 

navigation. 

(2)  Mines,  quarries,  etc. 

(3)  Postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  service. 

4  i   Factories  and  metallurgical  establishments. 

5  i   Building  and  construction. 
(6)   Commercial  establishments. 

7     Establishments  utilizing  mechanical  power. 

Agriculture,  domestic  service  and  office  work  not  connected  with  the 
other  types  of  establishments  enumerated  are  not  covered.  In  1906  the 
number  of  insured  equaled  36,915  persons,  or  14.62  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

The  organization  of  insurance  carriers  is  much  smaller  than  in  Ger- 
many.    ( >nly  three  types  of  such  carriers  are  recognized  by  the  law  : 

(1)  Mutual  aid  societies. 
Establishment  funds. 
(3)   District  or  local  funds. 

Of  66  insurance  carriers,  15  were  district  funds.  48  establishment 
funds  and  only  three  mutual  aid  societies;  but  the  few  district  funds 
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claimed  a  membership  of  some  13,895,  the  48  factory  funds  some  21,1 
members  and  the  aid  societies  125. 

The  benefits  guaranl 1  by  these  institutions  quite  closely  follow  those 

of  the  German  system  before  the  revision  of  1903.     The  minimum  bene- 
fits are : 

(1)   Free  medical  aid  and  supplies. 

2     A  sick  benefit  of  50  per  cent  of  the  wages  for  13  weeks,  be- 
ginning on  the  third  day,  though  the  waiting  period  is  only 
two  days. 
(3  )    As  a  substitute  for  these  two,  hospital  care  and  half  the  benefit. 
4  i   A  maternity  benefit  of  four  weeks. 
(5)   A  funeral  benefit  of  20  times  the  daily  wages. 

Various  optional  benefits  are  also  permitted,  as  the  increase  of  the 
duration  of  benefits  to  one  year,  of  the  amount  up  to  three-fourths  of 
the  wages;  the  furnishing  of  other  curative  measures  beside  medical 
care,  a  small  money  benefit  to  hospital  patients  without  dependents,  an 
increase  of  the  maternity  benefit  to  six  weeks ;  the  supply  of  medical  aids, 
drugs,  etc.,  to  the  family  of  the  member,  the  increase  of  the  funeral 
benefit,  the  grant  of  the  funeral  benefit  in  case  of  death  of  the  wife  or 
child  of  the  insured  person,  or  the  elimination  of  the  waiting  period. 
The  application  of  these  optional  benefits  is  not  extensive. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  experience  of  the  results  of  this  insurance 
has  been  published,  of  which  the  data  for  1900  are : 

Cases  of  sickness  and  accident  per  100  members  per  annum  : 


With  disability  

Without   disability 


Totals  

Xuniber  of  sick  days  per  member: 


With  disability  

Without   disability 

Totals  


As  in  Germa 
thirds  by  the  employ 


ributcd  by  the  employer  and  two- 
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SECTION  V. 


GREAT   BRITAIN. 

The  proposals  for  compulsory  social  insurance  were  made  to  Great 
Britain  many  years  ago,  during  the  discussions  preceding  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  old  age  pension  system,  but  at  the  time  compulsory  insur- 
iance  was  rejected  as  contrary  to  British  traditions.  The  simultaneous 
introduction  of  compulsory  health  insurance  and  compulsory  unemploy- 
ment insurance  in  Great  Britain  in  1911.  therefore,  was  regarded  in 
Europe  as  an  important  victory  of  the  compulsory  principle  of  social 
insurance. 

The  statement  has  been  frequently  made  that  Great  Britain  adopted 
mipulsory  insurance  system  from  Germany.  As  there  were  prac- 
tically no  precedents  for  successful  compulsory  unemployment  insurance 
it  Britain  had  to  accomplish  pioneer  work  organizing  its  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system.  Even  in  the  sphere  of  health  insurance  the 
British  system  resembles  the  German  only  in  a  few  underlying  prin- 
ciples. In  the  details  of  organization  the  British  system  differs  so 
essentially  from  the  German  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  well-defined  types — the  British  and  the  German. 

Extent   of  the   Compulsory   System. 

"While  the  German  system  extended  but  gradually  by  inclusion  of  new 
additional  groups  through  amendatory  acts,  the  British  act,  from  the 
first,  announced  the  principle  of  almost  universal  extension. 

<  Obligation  to  insure  applies  to  all  persons  employed  at  manual  labor 
under  any  form  of  contract  provided  they  receive  remuneration,  and 
to  persons  between  16  and  70  years  of  age.  and  to  other  employed 
sons  not  engaged  in  manual  labor  but  with  an  annual  income  of 
less  than  £160  (or  $778.64).  Of  course,  notwithstanding  the  breadth 
of  the  general  principle,  special  exceptions  have  become  necessary. 
Within  the  group  of  insured  occupations  certificates  of  exemption  are 
ii  to  persons  not  dependent  upon  their  wages  for  a  livelihood, 
to  persons  in  receipt  of  a  pension  or  other  annual  income  (not  earned) 
of  £26  or  over,  and  the  like.  These  exceptions  are  unimportant,  as 
than  100.000  persons  are  so  exempted.  More  important  are  the 
exemptions  of  certain  classes  of  occupations  on  the  ground  that  the 
terms  of  employment  already  provide  benefits  of  equal  value,  this 
applying  largely  to  certain  government  employees  (approximately 
300,000  persons).  Other  groups  excluded  are  persons  employed  on  agri- 
cultural holdings  and  receiving  no  money  wages  or  pensions,  casual 
employees  working  at  other  than  the  employer's  business. 

In  addition  the  administrative  authorities  are  given  the  power  to 
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exclude  other  subsidiary  employments,  which  do  not  constitute  the  usual 
means  of  livelihood.  Some  fifty  minor  occupations  have  been  thus 
excluded. 

In  point  of  number,  all  these  exceptions  and  exemptions  are  com- 
paratively unimportant.  The  number  of  persons  insured  for  the  first 
year  is  shown  in  the  following  figures: 

England 10,862,000 

Scotland 1.455,000 

Wales  688,000 

Ireland 699,000 


13,704,000 

These  figures  for  the  first  year  are  largely  in  the  nature  of  estimates. 
Unfortunately  even  for  the  following  year.  1912-1913.  the  information 
is  still  more  incomplete.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  threat  chant 
must  have  taken  place,  but  no  statistics  are  available.  Little  care  seems 
to  have  been  taken  to  provide  a  statistical  service  in  connection  with 
this  important  social  institution.  In  round  figures  some  14,000.000 
persons  came  under  the  operation  of  the  law  in  1911,  of  whom  men  con- 
stituted some  10,000,000  and  women  4,000,000. 

Voluntary  insurance  is  open  to  persons  not  covered  by  the  compulse 
system,  whose  earned  income  is  loss  than  £160  per  annum.     Persona 
who   have   been   compulsory  members  for  five  years  may  continue  as 
voluntary  members  under  the  act.  irrespective  of  their  incomes. 

Of  course  voluntary  insurance  operating  independent  of  government 
action  is  open  to  any  one  in  England,  under  existing  facilities,  such  as 
friendly  societies,  but  voluntary  insurance  under  the  law  offers  the 
advantage  of  a  state  subsidy.  Exact  information  as  to  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  entire  Kingdom  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  public 
voluntary  system  is  not  available.  This  voluntary  insurance  has  not 
yet  developed  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Benefits  Granted  by  the  Act. 

In  the  matter  of  benefits  the  English  act  shows  substantial  deviate 
from  the  continental  systems.  The  essential  services  rendered  by  health 
insurance  systems  in  general  are  a  cash  benefit  for  disability,  medical 
aid,  a  maternity  benefit,  both  in  money  and  in  obstetrical  aid,  and  a 
funeral  benefit.  A  funeral  benefit  is  not  included  in  the  British  system, 
due.  if  is  asserted,  to  the  influence  of  private  industrial  life  insurance 
companies.1  The  other  three  forms  of  benefit  are  granted  by  the 
British  system. 

In  practically  all  the  continental  health  insurance  systems  the  stand- 
ards of  benefits  and  services  established  by  the  law  represent  only  the 
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ttinimum  requirements  which  the  insurance  carriers  must  meet.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  considerable  variety  exists  as  to  actual  ser 
rendered.  The  British  act,  on  the  contrary,  establishes  a  uniform  system 
Df  services,  and  though  the  act  contains  provisions  for  their  possible 
jxtension  through  optional  benefits,  these  provisions  are  of  limited  impor- 
tance. The  legal  standards  more  nearly  represent  the  maximum  of 
service  from  which  various  deductions  are  made  in  actual  practice. 

Cash   Sick  Benefit. 

The  sickness  benefit  is  payable  for  26  weeks,  beginning  with  the  fourth 
day  of  disability. 

The  uniform  sick  benefit  of  ten  shillings  is  for  all  male  insured 
persons;  seven  and  a  half  shillings  for  all  insured  female  person^. 
Minors  are  entitled  to  smaller  benefits,  namely,  six  shillings  (five  shil- 
lings for  females)  for  the  first  13  weeks,  and  five  shillings  (four  shillings 
for  females)  for  the  second  13  weeks.  The  amount  is  the  same,  irre- 
spective of  the  earnings  of  the  insured.  This  is  a  very  essential  devia- 
tion from  the  continental  systems,  which  almost  uniformly  base  the  cash 
benefit  upon  the  average  earnings  of  the  insured. 

It  is  true  that  the  act  contains  a  clause  permitting  the  reduction  of  the 
cash  benefits  when  it  would  exceed  two-thirds  the  usual  earnings.  But 
the  clause  is  not  mandatory  and  its  application  presents  such  complica- 
tions that  the  clause  has  become  a  dead  letter. 

The  principle  of  absolutely  uniform  benefits  has  the  administrative 
advantage  of  simplicity,  but  it  evidently  is  at  fault  from  the  social  point 
of  view  because  of  its  inelasticity.  At  one  end  it  is  inadequate  and 
makes  additional  voluntary  provision  necessary,  at  the  other  it  is  exces- 
sive as  it  nearly  equals  the  earnings,  or  perhaps  even  exceeds  them, 
and  thus  offers  a  temptation  for  malingering. 

•  As  already  stated,  the  duration  of  the  cash  sick  benefit  is  20  weeks, 
and  the  benefits  begin  on  the  fourth  day  of  incapacity.  If  the  disability 
extends  beyond  the  2G  weeks  the  ca.sh  benefits  are  not  altogether  dis- 
continued hut  reduced.  This  is  called  disablement  benefit,  and  repre- 
-  the  invalidity  insurance  feature  of  the  British  national  insurance 
act.  which  in  Germany  is  attached  to  the  old  age  system.  The  disable- 
ment benefit  is  payable  until  the  age  of  70,  when  the  right  to  an  old  age 
pension  accrues. 

The  medical  benefit  is  very  loosely  described  in  the  British  act.  and 
even  the  inclusion  of  ordinary  surgical  treatment  does  not  follow  from  a 
careful  interpretation  of  the  language.  In  actual  practice  the  medical 
attendance  simply  guarantees  attendance  by  an  "ordinary  practitioner" 
and  the  services  that  he  can  be  expected  to  render.  It  does  not  include 
obstetrical  aid,  operations,  hospital  care  or  nursing,  so  that  in  case  of 
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need  of  medical  or  surgical  aid  beyond  the  resources  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner,  or  the  need  of  hospital  aid,  the  insured  person  is  in  the  same 
position  as  before  and  is  forced  to  pay  personally  for  the  needed  care  or 
to  seek  gratuitous  treatment  in  charitable  institutions. 


Maternity    Benefits. 

The  maternity  benefit  of  the  British  act  is  very  wide  in  its  application 
extending  both  to  the  insured  women  and  wives  of  insured  men.  In 
line  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  British  act  for  specific  amounts, 
the  maternity  benefit  is  a  lump  sum  of  30  shillings.  Since  the  medical 
benefit  does  not  include  obstetrical  aid,  the  maternity  benefit  really  rep- 
resents a  compensation  for  the  expenses  connected  with  childbirth. 

If  the  mother  comes  under  both  descriptions,  as  an  insured  person  and 
the  wife  of  an  insured  person,  she  secures  a  double  benefit,  or  60  shill- 
ings (£3),  and  thus  receives  some  compensation  for  time  lost.  The 
insured  woman  receives  her  maternity  benefit  under  the  condition  of 
refraining  from  work  for  four  weeks  after  childbirth.  This  makes  the 
benefit  equal  to  seven  and  one-half  shillings  per  week,  or  the  normal 
amount  of  sick  benefit  payable  to  insured  women.  There  is  a  discrim- 
ination against  unmarried  mothers  involved,  because  an  unmarried 
insured  woman  on  giving  birth  to  a  child  receives  only  30  shillings,  most 
of  which  is  required  to  meet  the  cost  of  medical  aid,  and  she  receives 
compensation  for  time  lost. 

Sanatorium    Benefit. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  benefits  enumerated  above  (cash  benefits, 
medical  benefit  and  maternity  benefit),  the  British  law  introduced  a 
special  "Sanatorium  Benefit."     This  benefit  offers  treatment  to  persons 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  or  other  diseases  to  be  designated  by  the 
government  authority.     Since  no  such  diseases  have  as  yet  been  desig- 
nated, the  sanatorium  benefit  is  limited  to  a  tuberculosis  benefit.     It 
represents  a  very  important  step  in  the  national  struggle  against  tuber- 
culosis in  Great  Britain.     It  is  somewhat  inaccurate  to  speak  of  this  as  a 
new  or  distinct  benefit,  since  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  properly 
part  of  the  medical  benefit.     It  is  only  because  the  extent  of  the  medici 
benefit  is  so  limited  in  England  that  the  necessity  for  a  special  tubei 
culosis  benefit  remains.     Notwithstanding  the  designation,  "sanatorh 
benefit,"  sanatorium  treatment  is  not  guaranteed.     The  treatment  mi 
be  given  through  clinics,  or,  even  through  the  panel  physicians,  tl 
patient  remaining  in  his  own  home. 

The  above  is  a  brief  description  of  the  benefits  given.     Because  of 
numerous  exceptions  and  qualifications,  which  it  is  impossible  to  stat 
except  through  a  bulky  interpretation  of  the  entire  act,  a  complete 
description  is  not  included.     In  general,  the  money  benefits  are  reduced 
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:'or  persons  who  enter  the  insurance  at  an  advanced  age;  they  are 
•educed  for  aliens;  they  are  reduced  for  members  who  are  in  arrears 

.'or  more  than  three  weeks  in  any  one  year,  and  for  all  members  of  any 

i  society,  accounts  of  which  show  a  deficit. 

The    Cost. 

From  the  German  and  other  continental  systems  the  British  act  has 
idopted  the  principle  of  contributions  by  employers;  from  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Danish  laws  the  principle  of  a  subsidy  from  a  state.  Thus 
f;he  insured  employee,  employer  and  the  state  all  contribute  to  the  cost. 

Dues,  like  benefits,  are  uniform  for  practically  all  insured,  with  some 
Ininor  exceptions.  The  standard  cost  of  insurance  is  determined  at 
rinepence  per  week  for  each  male  insured,  and  eightpence  for  each 
female  insured,  irrespective  of  age  or  occupation.  These  amounts  are 
listributed  as  follows : 


insured  pays  .. 
Employer  pays 
State  pays 

Totals   


4d 
3d 
2d 


9d 


3d 
3d 

2d 


8d 


An  exception  is  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  low-paid  wageworkers. 
Tt  is  recognized  that  even  the  partial  burden  of  insurance  may  be  too 
heavy  for  persons  of  small  earning  capacity,  and  that  it  is  proper  to 
relieve  them  of  that  burden  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  case  of 
insured  persons  with  a  normal  earning  capacity.  In  this  the  British  act 
has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  theory  of  social  health  insur- 
ance. 

For  all  male  persons  earning  not  over  two  and  one-half  shillings  per 
iiem,  and  all  female  persons  earning  not  over  two  shillings  per  diem, 
the  following  apportionment  of  the  dues  is  provided  for  in  the  law: 


Employeo 

Employer 

3d 

4d 

Id 

5d 

0 

6d 

Id 

4d 

0 

5d 

earning— 
Over  '_;s,  but  not  over  2s  6d. 
Over  Is  6d,  but  not  over  2s 

;    Not  over  Is  6d 

les  earning — 
<»vcr  Is  6d,  but  not  over  2s 
Not  over  Is  6d 


2d 
3d 
3d 

3d 
3d 


Thus  it  appears  that  persons  with  an  earning  capacity  of  not  over 
one  and  one-half  shillings  are  entirely  relieved  of  the  payment  of  any 
'lues,  and  in  their  case  the  entire  cost  is  borne  by  the  employer  and  the 
>t ate.     In  voluntary  insurance  the  dues  paid  by  the  insured  are  equal 
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to  the  combined  du<'s  of  employer  and  the  employee.  The  voluntary 
contributor  receives  the  state  subsidy  to  which  the  corapulsorily  insured 
person  is  entitled. 

An  exception  of  questionable  value  is  made  in  the  case  of  aliens. 
They  were  made  subject  to  compulsory  insurance  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  not  creating  an  inducement  in  favor  of  employing  aliens  by 
relieving  the  employers  from  payment  of  their  share.     Rut  the  bei 
of  the  state  subsidy  is  denied  to  the  aliens. 

Organization  of   Insurance. 

While  benefit  societies  are  admitted  to  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  insurance  system  in  most  European  countries  they  were  nol 
encouraged.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  these  societies  were  prac- 
tically made  the  main  carriers  of  health  insurance.  Technically  the 
British  system  imposes  the  compulsion  to  insure,  but  leaves  the  clinic, 
of  carrier  to  the  individual  insured  person,  under  certain  conditions. 
Participation  in  the  system  is  open  to  all  societies  approved  for  this 
purpose,  and  known  as  "approved  societies,"  whether  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  act  or  later  organized  for  the  purpose.  These  include  the 
ordinary  friendly  societies,  trade  union  benefit  funds,  establishment  aid 
societies  and  similar  organizations.  The  main  requirements  are  that 
they  do  not  operate  for  profit  and  are  managed  by  their  membership. 
This  latter  requirement  has  been  practically  made  a  dead  letter  clu 
by  the  organization,  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  life  insurance  ci 
panics,  of  "approved  societies"  with  very  little  real  democratic  control. 

in  England,  for  which  fairly  accurate  data  were  available,  the  dis 
tribution  of  the  insured   persons   into   various   organizations   was 
follows : 


Male 

Per 

cent 

Female 

Per 
cent  m 

Total 

Per 

cent 

Friendly  societies  into  branches .._ 

Friendly   .societies       

I*rade  onions     ...    „ 

1,844,000 

1,809,000 

950,000 

2,516,000 

2.",.  7 
25.2 
18.2 
.7 
35.2 

460,000 
5C5.00J 

12,000 
1,939,000 

14.6 
16.0 
7.6 
.4 
61.4 

2,304,000 
2,314,000 
1,190,000 
62,000 
4,455,000 

22.: 
22. 
11 

Employers'  funds     

Independent   association  companies 

43. 

Totals    

7,169,000 

100.0 

3,156,000 

100.0 

10,325,000 

100.' 

It  thus  appears  that  the  industrial  assurance  companies  organize*, 
some  43  per  cent  of  the  insured,  and  perhaps  80  per  cent  of  those  wli 
previously  carried  no  membership  in  fraternal  societies.  Of  the  insure* 
women  as  many  as  60  per  cent  belong  to  the  societies  organized  by  th« 
industrial  life  insurance  companies. 

The  system  of  optional  choice  of  insurance  carrier  under  a  com 
pulsory  control  was  admittedly  forced  upon  the  British  system  by  tli 
popularity  and  strength  of  the  existing  friendly  societies.     The  criticisn 
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as,  however,  been  made  in  England,  that  while  it  was  perfectly  proper 
o  take  measures  to  preserve  the  existing  mutual  aid  societies,  the  insur- 
nce  of  those  persons  hitherto  uninsured  should  have  been  provided  for 
»y  creation  of  special  institutions  either  local  or  national. 

Various  difficulties  were  created  by  the  English  system.  One  was  the 
liability  of  some  to  gain  admission  into  any  society.  Evidently  the 
>erson  of  poor  health  is  a  less  desirable  risk  than  the  healthy  individual. 
The  approved  societies  retained  the  right  to  reject  undesirable  risks. 
The  approved  societies  are  not  permitted,  however,  to  discriminate 
igainst  an  applicant  on  account  of  age  alone.  It  was  foreseen,  there- 
fore, that  a  residuum  of  insured  persons  who  were  not  members  of  any 
ipproved  society  would  remain.  These  persons  have  been  provided  for, 
is  so-called  "deposit  contributors."  This  means  practically  that  the 
>ersons  instead  of  carrying  an  insurance,  deposit  their  contributions 
:hrough  the  post  office  into  their  own  industrial  accounts,  out  of  which 
;hey  may  draw  only  up  to  the  amount  of  their  individual  balances,  for 
,;he  benefit  of  sickness.  This  of  course  is  not  insurance  at  all  but  some 
sort  of  compulsory  saving  with  subsidies  from  employer  and  state. 

The  number  of*  such  deposit  contributions  is  not  very  large,  however, 
tind  declining.  Under  the  original  act  the  arrangement  for  deposit  con- 
tributions were  to  be  temporary  only,  to  be  changed  by  the  beginning 
>f  1915.  The  war,  however,  made  necessary  an  extension  of  this 
temporary  arrangement. 

In  one  respect  the  British  form  of  organization  seems  to  offer  an 
idvantage.  It  assumes  a  permanent  relationship  between  the  insured 
md  the  approved  society,  and  offers  a  certain  protection  in  periods  of 
unemployment.  If  the  insured  person  is  in  arrears  for  less  than  three 
>veeks  full  benefits  continue.  When  the  insured  person  is  in  arrears 
for  over  three  weeks  per  year  of  past  insurance  the  benefits  are  gradu- 
illy  reduced  until  the  arrears  equal  one-half  the  insured  time,  when 
benefits  stop  altogether.  This  extension  of  three  weeks  for  each  52  of 
insurance  is  cumulative,  whereas  the  German  system  provides  for  a 
maximum  of  three  weeks  extension  in  any  one  year. 

Financial  Organization. 

The  financial  organization  of  the  British  system  is  extremely  complex 
and  especially  so  when  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  the  continental 
health  insurance  systems.  The  latter  are  frankly  based  upon  an  assess- 
ment system.  Within  certain  limits  the  insurance  carriers  in  all  the 
continental  systems  are  permitted  to  collect  as  much  money  as  is  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  benefits,  and  even 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  additional  benefits. 

The  British  system  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  premium  as  well  as 
the  benefits  are  defined  in  the  law.  If,  notwithstanding  careful  actu- 
arial work,  the  premium  should  prove  inadequate,  the  remedy  left  is  the 
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reduction  of  the  benefits.     Additional   benefits  over  and  above  ti 
required  by  law  may  only  be  granted  if  tbe  legal  premium  provides  a 
margin  for  the  purpose. 

The  basis  of  the  premiums  or  contributions  is  somewhat  like  that 
generally  used  in  life  insurance  on  the  so-called  level  premium,  or  old 
plan.  It  is  recognized  that  the  rate  of  sickness  increases  with  age,  like 
the  death  rate.  Instead  of  varying  the  rate  of  contributions  with  age, 
one  level  premium  rate  has  been  computed  which  is  too  high  for  the 
lower  age  groups,  and  too  low  for  the  higher  age  groups,  and  thus 
provides  for  the  accumulation  of  reserves  in  the  earlier  years  to  be  u 
up  in  tbe  later  years.  The  premiums  in  tbe  British  system  are  calcu- 
lated with  16  as  the  assumed  age  of  entry.  Theoretically,  therefore,  for 
every  insured  person  over  16  there  should  be  some  reserve.  This,  how- 
ever, would  have  created  a  great  many  difficulties,  which  the  act  mi 
in  a  different  way,  keeping  the  rate  of  contributions  uniform  and 
establishing  reduced  rates  of  benefits  for  all  persons  entering  insura 
at  age  of  17  and  upwards.  Of  course  this  reduction  of  benefits  can 
only  apply  to  the  money  benefit,  since  no  gradation  can  be  established 
in  the  medical  benefit. 

An  application  of  this  rule  from  the  beginning  of  the  act  going  into 
effect  would  have  played  havoc  with  the  entire  system,  for  naturally  it 
found  persons  of  all  ages  from  16  to  70,  and  the  amount  of  insurance 
that  could  be  given  on  this  basis  to  persons  of  advanced  age  groups 
would  have  been  very  small  indeed. 

The  act  therefore  extended  the  privilege  of  full  benefits  to  persons 
of  all  ages  entering  insurance  at  the  beginning  and  even  for  a  consider- 
able period  (65  weeks)  after  the  act  went  into  operation  (up  to  Octo- 
ber 13,  1913). 

With  the  existing  freedom  of  choice  of  insurance  carrier  this  would 
have  created  a  serious  discrimination  against  older  persons.  Approved 
societies  would  have  all  gone  out  to  capture  the  younger  men  and  would 
have  rejected  the  older  men.  The  actuarial  method  of  meeting  it  is  to 
credit  the  approved  societies  with  the  proper  reserve  which  would  have 
been  accumulated  up  to  the  age  of  the  insured  person  if  he  had  begun 
his  insurance  at  16,  which  places  insured  persons  of  all  ages  on  a  par. 

"When  such  reserve  values  were  calculated  with  reference  to  age  and 
sex,  they  were  found  to  aggregate  the  enormous  amount  of  nearly 
£90,000,000,  or  some  $437,000,000.  Of  course  no  such  sums  were 
available.  It  was  decided,  however,  to  deduct  two-ninths  of  the  con- 
tributions in  case  of  men  and  two-eighths  of  the  contributions  in  c 
of  women  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  building  up  this  enormous 
reserve,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  it  would  take  20  years  to  build 
it  up  completely. 
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Since  Hi'-  governmental  subsidy  is  exactly  equal  to  these  proportions 
ivopence  out  of  ninepence  is  two-ninths  for  males,  twopence  ou1  of 
ightpence  is  two-eighths  for  females,  the  uet  result  is  that  the  govern- 
lental  subsidy  for  20  years  is  given  merely  to  build  up  reserves  for 
ersons  who  have  entered  at  the  age  of  17  or  over,  while  during  these 
(i  years  persons  beginning  at  16  do  not  receive  any  governmental 
mbsidy.  Meanwhile  this  reserve  exists  only  on  [taper  as  a  credit  to  the 
pproved  societies  due  from  the  insurance  fund  of  the  English  govern- 
ictit.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  freedom  of  choice  of  the  insurance 
arriei-  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  this  enormous  reserve, 
'he  (lei-man  system  had  been  in  existence  for  30  years  without  any 
(•tuarial  reserve,  but  the  necessity  to  provide  for  equal  standing  for  the 
lies,  and  for  the  opportunity  to  transfer  from  one  society  to  another 
t  will,  had  made  this  complex  provision  necessary. 

Another  reason  for  the  reserve  is  the  inclusion  of  the  disablement  or 
Qvalidity  benefit,  the  cost  of  which  rises  with  age  even  faster  than  that 
•f  sickness.  It  would  be  impossible  to  provide  for  invalidity  insurance 
inder  a  system  of  independent  societies  without  making  provision  for 
'eserves. 

Financial  Operation. 

In  view  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  statistical  information 
'or  the  three  minor  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  sufficient  to 
five  the  data  for  England. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  National  Health  Insurance  Fund  for 
land  up  to  May  31,  1913,  were: 

From   sale   of  stamps £13,008,632 

Exchequer  grants    2,6S7,777 

Miscellaneous   75,219 

£15,771,62S 
Expenditures — 

To  societies  for  benefits  and  administration £3,934,042 

Insurance  committees  for  medical  aid  and  administration 1,371,175 

Miscellaneous    36,522 

£5,341  739 
Balance    10,429,SS9 

£15,771,628 

Tie-  huge  accumulations  are  explained  largely  by  the  fact  that  while 
iOntributions  were  collected  from  July  25,  1!>12.  the  payment  of  benefits 
lid  not  begin  until  January  15,  1913,  so  that  a  sufficient  working 
reserve   was   built    up.     The   combined    balance  sheet   for  the  first  18 
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mouths  of  the  operation,  July   15,   11)12,  to  January    11,   l!M4.  of  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Fund  For  England  appears  as  follows: 

Receipts. 

Sale  of  stamps £18,012,840 

Exchequer  grants   4,53.'J,777 

Admiralty  contributions  on  behalf  of  sailors  and  marines 100,000 

All  other 

£26,661,618 
Disbursements. 

Issued  to — 
Approved    societies    for    sickness    and    maternity    benefits    and 

administration    £8,77 1,908 

Insurance  committees  for  sanatorium  and  medical  benefit 4.<;_': 

Deposit  contributors 

Navy  and  army  fund 2,;i67 

£13,416,488 

Miscellaneous  disbursements 

£13,455,318 

Issued  to  approved  societies  for  investment 870,59 

Investments  purchased  on  behalf  of  approved  societies 34,856 

Balance   on   hand 12,300>71 

Total    £26,661,618 

The  balance  sheet  above  clearly  illustrates  the  financial  methods  of 
the  system.  The  contributions  are  gathered  through  sale  of  stamps 
through  the  post  office,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurance  commission.  The  employer  is  responsible  for  the  combined 
dues  of  employer  and  employee,  and  he  is  empowered  to  hold,  out  of 
the  wages  paid,  the  employee's  share.  The  stamps  are  pasted  on  the 
cards  of  the  contributors,  who  deposit  these  every  quarter  with  their 
societies,  and  the  societies  collect  their  pro-rata  from  the  insurance 
commission.  Payments  are  made  to  the  societies  both  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  benefits,  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  administration.  The  com- 
mission also  supplies  the  money  to  the  insurance  committees  to  cover 
the  cost  of  medical  aid  and  administrative  expenses.  The  balance  avail- 
able in  the  commission's  hands  is  in  reality  credited  to  the  approved 
societies,  and  the  commission  serves,  as  it  were,  as  a  cooperative  account- 
ing department  for  all  societies. 

i 

Administration. 

The  existence  of  over  20,000  independent  approved  societies  makes 
the  problems  of  administration  no  less  complex  than  those  of  finance. 
To  begin  with,  it  was  found  necessary  to  separate  entirely  the  adminis- 
tration of  money  benefits  (through  the  approved  societies)  from  the 
administration  of  medical  benefits,  because  the  organization  of  medical 
aid  is  essentially  a  local  problem  and  the  approved  societies  do  not 
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iperatc  within  specified  geographical  limits.  The  entire  administration 
f  the  medical  benefit  is  entrusted  to  insurance  committees.  Both 
organizations  are  subject  to  the  control  of  four  national  health  insurance 
ommissions  whose  authority  is  somewhat  coordinated  by  a  joint  com- 
aittee  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  details  of  operation  of  the  approved  societies  are  entirely  too 
omplex  to  be  gone  into  here  at  any  length.  Conditions  of  approval  are 
■stablished  by  the  act  and  by  rules  and  regulations  of  the  commission. 
"Jo  one  uniform  basis  of  organization  is  prescribed,  and  as  a  matter  of 
act  considerable  variety  exists  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  sick- 
less,  maternity  and  disablement  benefits  are  payable  to  insured  persons 
n  the  same  locality. 

Insurance  Committees. 

The  necessity  of  some  local  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the 
nedical  benefit  has  created  the  so-called  insurance  committee.  These 
■iommittees  are  organized  in  every  county  and  county  borough  of  the 
tfnited  Kingdom,  238  in  all.  They  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
nsured,  of  the  physicians,  and  also  of  the  local  council  and  general 
idministration,  with  a  total  membership  of  from  40  to  80  on  each 
committee,  all  serving  without  remuneration.  The  absence  of  any 
•epresentative  of  the  employers  is  significant. 

These  committees  control  the  medical  service  of  the  act,  that  is, 
trrangements  with  doctors,  drug  benefits,  treatments  of  tuberculosis 
ind  sanatorium  benefits,  and  in  addition  to  this  are  entrusted  with  a 
:ew  functions  of  minor  importance. 

In  general  then,  it  may  lie  said  that  health  insurance  in  Great 
Britain  is  provided  through  two  distinct  sets  of  organizations,  the 
tpproved  societies  which  pay  cash  benefits  and  the  insurance  com- 
oittees  which  dispense  medical  aid.  Each  is  largely  independent  of 
•he  nth  or  and  each  person  must  deal  with  both  organizations. 

Tlic  insurance  commissions,  one  for  each  of  the  constituent  pails  of 
In'  United  Kingdom,  exercise  a  wide  control  over  the  insurance  com- 
mit ees.  For  purposes  of  uniformity  in  their  operations  the  joint 
•ommittee  exists,  on  which  the  English  commission  has  a  predominating 
nfluence. 

Medical   Organization. 

While  the  administrative  details  are  too  complex  to  be  gone  into,  the 
)rganization  of  medical  aid  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  and  must  at 
east  be  briefly  covered. 

Due  to  the  influence  of  the  medical  profession  the  act  guaranteed  the 
fight  of  every  duly  licensed  physician  to  practice  under  the  law.  A 
ram  in  the  amount  of  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  insured  per- 
ron was  also  secured  by  the  medical  profession  for  the  fund  out  of  which 
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physicians  practicing  under  the  law  were  to  be  paid.     Drugs  adminis- 
tered under  the  law  were  to  be  paid  for  out  of  this  same  fund.     An 
additional  sixpence  per  insured  person  was  allowed   for  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.     Another  additional  sixpence,  known  as  the  "floating 
pence,"  was   permitted  for  the  fund   available   for  physicians  if 
oeeded  for  dr 

While  the  actual  arrangements  for  paying  physicians  were  left  to  the 
insurance  committee,  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  those  for  Man- 
chester  and  Salford  have  adopted  cur  system  of  the  panel  with  chai 
at   so    much    per    person.     Under   this   system   the   insured    person   is 
limited  to  the  services  of  the  physician  he  has  selected.     The  physician 
receives  the  seven  shillings  (or  seven  shillings  sixpence)  per  each  pei 
who  is  on  his  panel.     In  the  two  cities  a  system  of  payment  by   . 
still  persists. 

Cost  of  the  System  to  the  Government  Treasury. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  system,  though  not  definitely  known,  approaches 
some  £20,000,000  to  £25, 000,000,  or  some  $100,000,000  to  $125,000,000 
a  year.  The  total  estimated  cost  to  the  public  treasury  for  1914-1!>1."i 
was  £8,505,242  and  for  1915-1916  £7.940.165.  Of  these  appropriate 
the  amount  voted  for  central  administration  was  about  £l,000,ooo.  the 
normal  grants  of  the  state  subsidy  amounted  to  over  £5.500.000.  and 
various  special  additional  grants  amounted  to  about  £1.500.000.  Tl 
additional  grants  were  necessitated  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
medical  aid.  the  amount  of  sickness  among  women  and  the  loss  from 
arrears  had  been  underestimated  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  benefits  not 
contemplated  in  advance  were  provided. 

Summary. 
The  complex  British  act  may  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  a  hrief 
summary  of  the  essential  differences  between  it  and  the  standard  type 
of  continental  health  insurance  systems.     These  differing  features  are: 

1.  The  combination  of  disablement  (or  invalidity)  benefits  with 

the  sickness  benefit. 

2.  The  substantial  grants  from  the  public  treasury. 

3.  The  freedom  of  selection  of  carrier  under  a  compulsory  system. 

4.  The  system  of  uniform  dues  irrespective  of  wages  or  locality. 

5.  Uniform  benefits  irrespective  of  wages  or  locality. 

6.  Separate  administration  of  medical  benefits. 

7.  Absence  of  hospital  benefit  except  for  tuberculosis. 

8.  Absence  of  funeral  benefit. 

9.  Effort  to  build  up  a  system  of  adequate  reserve. 

10.  Absence  of  public  funds  even  for  contributors  left  outsid 
the  voluntary  insurance  carriers. 

Since  the  law  went  into  effect,  certain  difficulties  developed  within 
the  administration  of  the  national  health  insurance  system.  The  diffi- 
culty that  caused  most  concern  was  the  evidence  of  greater  sickness  in 
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diiio  societies  than  had  heen  estimated.  The  immediate  assumption 
thai  improper  and  too  liberal  administration  of  the  benefits  by  the 
pproved  societies  was  the  cause.  A  special  ■"Sickness  Benefit  Claim 
Jommittee"  was  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  National  Health 
nsu ranee  Joint  Committee  on  August  22,  1913.  This  committee  con- 
luded  that  the  sickness  rate  among  women  was  greater  than  estimated, 
tader  an  assessment  system  this  would  merely  require  a  small  increase 
•f  dues.  Similarly,  while  the  average  estimates  for  men  proved  ade- 
[ii.ite  for  the  total  number  of  men  insured  in  all  the  societies,  the  rate 
if  sickness  in  the  different  societies  varied  greatly  above  and  below  this 
sstimated  average  according  as  their  membership  was  selected  from 
inusually  healthy  or  unhealthy  groups. 

An  investigation  on  broader  lines  embracing  all  the  social  and 
(conomic  effects  of  the  act  was  undertaken  by  a  special  committee  of 
.he  Fabian  Society  under  the  guidance  of  the  well-known  economist, 
\lr.  Sidney  Webb.  This  report  was  published  in  March,  1914.  The 
•liticisms  made  by  the  committee  were  mostly  directed  against  the 
nadequacy  of  the  measure  provided  by  the  law  for  the  treatment  and 
invention  of  disease.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  how- 
ever faulty  the  scheme  might  appear  to  be,  as  a  whole  "the  machine 
was  working." 

The  main  defects  of  the  present  health  insurance  system  of  Great 
Britain  appear  to  be  the  exclusion  of  all  hospital  treatment  in  ordinary 
2ases,  the  exclusion  of  operations,  the  lack  of  expert  diagnoses  and 
the  opinion  of  a  consultant,  the  inadequate  provision  of  drugs  and 
more  expensive  appliances,  and  the  failure  to  increase  hospital  facilities 
which  were  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  most  inadequate. 
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SIKTION  VI. 


RUSSIA. 

While  compensation  legislation  was  enacted  in  Russia  as  early  as 
1903,  or  some  eight  years  before  compensation  legislation  was  introdu 
in  any  of  the  American  commonwealths,  the  beginnings  of  the  broad 
social  insurance  movement  are  directly  traceable  to  the  political 
upheaval  of  1904  and  1905.  An  imperial  ukase  of  December  12,  1904. 
announced  the  governmental  program  of  social  insurance  legislation. 
As  an  immediate  result  of  the  radical  political  activity  of  October,  1905, 
this  program  was  made  very  broad  indeed,  and  generous  insurance 
proposals  both  for  sickness  and  old  age  were  published  by  governmental 
authority.  Delays  ensued,  and  by  1908  only  the  bills  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  compensation  insurance,  and  for  compulsory  health  insurai 
remained.  The  bills,  after  a  prolonged  course  through  the  dunia  and 
imperial  council,  finally  became  laws  in  June,  1912. 

The  extent  of  application  of  the  Russian  insurance  act  is  extremely 
limited,  and  perhaps  less  than  in  most  other  countries  is  the  term 
"social  insurance"  applicable  to  it.  It  is  more  accurately  described  as 
"workmen's  insurance,"  or  even  factory  workers'  insurance,  since  it 
covers  only  factories,  mines,  metallurgical  establishments,  inland  navi- 
gations, street  railways  and  steam  railroads  of  local  importance  (but 
not  the  general  railroad  system),  with  the  further  limitation  that  they 
employ  at  least  20  hands,  and  utilize  some  form  of  mechanical  power, 
or  that  they  employ  at  least  30  hands  when  no  mechanical  power  i* 
used.  The  act  is  further  limited  by  exclusion  of  casual  work  which 
does  not  last  over  one  week.  Within  the  establishments  covered, 
salaried  employees  as  well  ;is  wageworkers  arc  brought  under  the 
system.  Under  these  many  limitations,  out  of  some  13,000,000  w. 
workers,  artisans,  office  employees  and  others,  not  over  2,500.000  arc 
insured  against  sickness. 

AVhen  sickness  insurance  was  introduced  in  Russia  there  was  no 
considerable  development  of  mutual  sickness  aid,  such  as  existed  prior 
to  compulsory  insurance  in  most  countries  of  western  Europe.  There 
was  less  necessity,  therefore,  to  take  into  account  existing  sick  benefit 
institutions  and  a  new  uniform  organization  could  be  created.  The 
limitation  of  insurance  to  employees  of  factories,  or  other  large 
establishments,  suggested  to  the  Russian  government  the  creation  of 
establishment  or  factory  funds  as  the  exclusive  type.  In  the  case  of 
establishments  employing  less  than  200,  cooperation  of  several  estab- 
lishments in  one  fund  is  obligatory.     Such  consolidation  is  permitted 
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)  even  larger  establishments.  The  criticism  is  frequently  made  in 
[iissia  that  this  type  of  organization  puts  the  administration  of  the 
unds  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  employer,  especially  in  case 
f  a  fund  organized  in  connection  with  one  establishment. 
Whatever  the  force  of  the  argument,  the  predominance  of  the 
inployers'  influence  is  guaranteed  in  the  Russian  system  by  the  system 
f  administration,  which  is  claimed  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  German 
ystem  and  provides  for  a  so-called  general  meeting  of  representative 
uelegates  and  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  former.  In  the  general 
aeeting,  however,  the  employer  or  employers  elect  two-thirds  and  the 
asured  workmen  only  one-third,  so  the  employer  is  practically  in 
ontrol. 

In  the  kind  of  benefits  given  the  Russian  system  differs  in  one  respect 
•rom  the  other  European  systems.  The  obligatory  functions  of  the 
•'actory  funds  do  not  include  medical  aid  because  by  virtue  of  legislat- 
ion enacted  in  1866  the  employer  of  a  factory  or  mine  was  required  to 
inrnish  free  medical  aid  to  employees.  A  strong  demand  was  made 
i)Oth  by  workmen  and  physicians  to  transfer  this  function  from  the 
umployer  to  the  factory  fund,  but  it  was  rejected.  It  was  quite 
rastomary  among  large  employers  of  labor  not  only  to  employ  factory 
physicians,  but  to  support  a  dispensary,  and  even  (in  view  of  the 
jommon  employment  of  married  women  in  the  textile  industry)  an 
obstetrical  ward.  The  smaller  employers  made  less  comprehensive  pro- 
vision, but  usually  entered  into  agreement  with  city  and  county 
iospitals.  The  act  of  1912  left  this  state  of  affairs  practically 
'undisturbed. 

Outside  of  these  peculiarities,  the  benefits  arc  shaped  after  the 
European  standards.  The  money  sick  benefit  must  equal,  in  case  of 
married  employees,  at  least  one-half  of  the  wages,  but  may  be  volun- 
tarily increased  by  the  fund  up  to  two-thirds.  In  case  of  single  per- 
sons the  amount  may  vary  between  one-fourth  and  one-half.  These 
benefits  begin  at  the  fourth  day,  unless  the  fund  decides  to  reduce  or 
abolish  the  waiting  period,  but  in  any  case  do  not  exceed  26  weeks. 

The  maternity  benefit  in  normal  cases  is  determined  at  six  weeks,  of 
which  two  weeks  must  fall  before  confinement.  The  minimum  amount 
is  one-half  of  the  wages,  which  may  be  increased  up  to  the  full  amount. 
The  funeral  benefit  is  put  at  from  20  to  30  times  the  daily  wage. 

In  addition  to  the  indicated  optional  extension  of  benefits  the  funds 
may  also  establish  medical  aid  for  sickness,  childbirth,  or  death  of  the 
members  of  the  family,  provided  the  total  cost  of  these  optional  benefits 
does  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  entire  budget  of  the  fund. 

The  cost  of  the  sickness  insurance  is  borne  jointly  by  employers  and 
employees,  in  the  proportion  of  40  per  cent  and  60  per  cent.  The 
deductions  from  the  wages  of  the  employees  for  this  purpose  must  not 
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be  less  than  1  per  cent  and  may  not  exceed  2  per  cent  in  case  of  funds 
with  a  membership  of  400  or  over,  or  3  per  cent  if  the  membership  is 
below  400.  In  computing  this  deduction  as  well  as  the  three  nmney 
benefits,  earnings  of  over  1,500  rubles  ($772.50  at  the  standard  rate  of 
exchange  of  $0,515)  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  nor  can  the  basis 
for  computing  the  benefits  exceed  a  daily  wage  of  5  rubles  ($2.58 

For  the  governmental  supervision  of  these  funds  and  their  activi 
committees  are  organized  in  each  province  and  one  general  council  t 
the  empire.     No  statistical  data  concerning  the  operation  of  this  co 
parativehy  recent  system  are  at  present  available. 


an- 
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SECTION  VII. 


ROUMANIA. 

The  tendency  of  countries  which  have  been  rather  late  in  reaching  a 
jolicy  of  social  insurance  is  to  introduce  all  branches  at  once,  as  against 
[the  slow  and  hesitating  course  of  most  legislation  of  30 -years  ago. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Roumania,  which  by  the  act  of  January 
25,  1912.  established  a  compulsory  system  of  insurance  against  sickness, 
industrial  accidents,  old  age  and  invalidity. 

vYhile  largely  influenced  by  German  experience,  the  Roumanian 
system  of  social  insurance  is  constructed  on  somewhat  different  lines, 
since  most  of  the  branches  are  practically  administered  in  a  direct 
form  of  state  insurance  through  the  Central  Office  for  Handicrafts, 
iminor  credit  institutions  and  workmen's  insurance,  though  the  sickness 
insurance  is  administered  through  the  guild  organizations.  Provision 
;is  made  for  taking  into  the  system  benevolent  societies  of  all  kinds, 
whether  organized  in  connection  with  factories  or  other  establishments, 
districts  or  communities,  provided  their  rules  have  been  approved  by 
the  Central  Office.  Even  if  these  rules  have  been  approved,  the  decision 
to  retain  membership  in  them  rests  with  the  workingman  himself.  Tt 
is  unlawful  for  the  employer  to  coerce  him  into  it. 

The  Roumanian  system  includes  all  workers  in  manufacturing 
industry,  construction  and  mining.  The  benefits  provided  for  under 
the  head  of  sickness  insurance  are:  1,  medical  aid  and  drugs;  2,  a  sick 
benefit,  and,  3,  funeral  expenses.  The  sick  benefit  is  given  after  the 
first  three  days  of  illness  and  not  beyond  16  weeks.  A  distinctive 
'feature  of  the  Roumanian  act  is  the  adjustment  of  the  money  benefit  to 
i  the  family  conditions  of  the  sick  workman.  The  person  with  a 
dependent  family  receives  50  per  cent  of  his  wage,  and  the  person 
without  dependents  only  35  per  cent.  In  cases  where  hospital  treat- 
ment is  given  the  benefit  is  25  per  cent  of  the  wages,  and  10  per  cent 
when  there  are  no  dependents.  This  right  to  money  benefits  begins 
only  after  six  weeks  of  insurance.     Wage  groups  have  been  established 
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in  the  law,  the  mean  wage  in  each  group  being  assumed  as  the  reps 
sentative  wage  upon  which  both  contributions  and  benefits  are  base! 
The  basis  of  division  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


group 


Wage  units 


I.  1  lei  

II.  Over  1  to  2  lei. 

ill.  Over  2  to  3  lei. 

IV.  Oyer  3  to  4  lei. 

v.  <  >ver  4  lei 


A  vc  r.i  ire 

Funeral 

Weekly  con- 

wage 

benefit 

tributions 

.50  lei 

60 

.05  lei 

1.50  lei 

70 

.20  lei 

2.50  lei 

80 

.30  lei 

3.50  lei 

90 

.45  lei 

4.50  lei 

100 

.no  lei 

Note.— One  lei  is  equivalent  to  $0,195. 

A   maternity   benefit  is   included   which   provides   for  the   insur 
woman,  in  addition  to  medical  attendance,  six  weeks  sick  benefit  aft 
confinement,  provided  the  woman   bad   been  insured  for  at  least 
weeks.     Furthermore  this  provision  may  be  prolonged  to  three  months 
if  the  woman  nurses  the  child.     The  provision  of  maternity  aid  to  wives 
of  insured  is  optional  with  the  guild  and  includes  treatment  by  mid- 
wife and  physician  only. 

The  actual  rates  of  contributions  are  specifically  determined  in  t 
law.  The  proportion  of  the  wages  represented  by  the  premium  co: 
tributions  is :  For  the  first  group  0.83  per  cent,  for  the  second  group 
2.22  per  cent,  for  the  third  group  2  per  cent,  for  the  fourth  group  2.14 
per  cent,  and  for  the  fifth  group  2.22  per  cent.  What  particular 
actuarial  basis  there  is  for  these  peculiar  values  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain.  The  desire  to  relieve  the  lowest  paid  groups  of  part  of  the 
cost  is  obvious  for  the  cost  of  medical  aid,  which  constitutes  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  cost  of  the  sickness  insurance,  does  not  fluctuate 
in  accordance  with  wages,  bu1  represents  a  flat  per  capita  charge. 
Tims  the  upper  wage  groups  arc  largely  carrying  the  cost  of  insurance 
for  the  lower  wage  groups.  The  guilds  are  permitted  to  increase  the 
benefits  if  after  five  years  considerable  surplus  should  have  been 
accumulated. 

Contrary  to  the  uniform  practice  of  all  other  European  acts,  the 
Roumanian  law  places  the  entire  cost  of  insurance  upon  the  wage- 
workers.  As  in  other  countries,  the  employer  is  required  to  purchase 
and  place  the  stamps  which  serve  as  evidence  of  payments,  but  he  is 
permitted  to  deduct  their  entire  cost  from  the  wages  of  his  employees. 

Data  as  to  the  results  of  the  operation  of  this  plan  are  unavailable, 
but   the   government  published  an   estimate    indicating  that   140,657 
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pbsons  would  conic  under  it,  with  Hie  probable  distribution  into  five 
vage  groups. 


Persons  injured 
10,542 

32,001 
29,351 
S8,418 
30,345 


Weekly  Total  weekly  a„„„„,  . ol 

contributions  income  Annual  income^ 


05  lei 

527.10  lei 

23,719.50  lei 

20  lei 

6,400.20  lei 

288,009.00  lei 

30  lei 

8,805.30  lei 

386,238.50  lei 

45  lei 

17,288.10  lei 

777,964.50  lei 

60  lei 

18,207.00  lei 

819,315.00  lei 

otala 


140,657 


51,227.70  lei      2,305,246.50  lei 


Jon  an  assumption  of  270  working  days  or  45  working  weeks  per  annum. 

Assuming  that  the  mean  group  wage  fairly  accurately  represents  the 
uctual  average  wage,  the  average  rate  of  contribution  amounts  to  about 
£12  per  cent. 

The  probable  cost  of  the  benefit  was  computed  on  a  basis  of  six  days 
>f  sickness  per  annum,  a  cost  of  medical  aid,  bearing  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  money  benefits  as  in  Germany,  and  similar  assumptions. 
(The  total  cost  thus  computed  amounted  to  2,241,038  lei,  or  within  2.12 
">er  cent  of  the  total  income  as  above  estimated. 
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SECTION   VIII. 


SERVIA. 


with 


Little  can  be  learned  from  the  experience  of  a  small  country 
as  slight  development  of  industrial  activity  as  Servia.  Only  \\>v  tfl 
purposes  of  obtaining  a  complete  statemenl  of  European  legislation  on 
the  suli.jeet  is  the  Servian  ad   included: 

The  social  insurance  law  of  Servia  \v;is  passed  as  a  pari  of  the  genera 
industrial  act  in  1910.  Only  workmen  employed  by  establishments 
subject  to  the  industrial  act  (which  includes  industry,  mining,  trans- 
portation and  trade)  are  covered  by  the  compulsory  sickness  insurance. 
Voluntary  members  may  be  admitted  to  the  insurance  if  the  insurance 
associations  so  provide  in  their  regulations.  The  administration  of  the 
insurance  is  entrusted  to  local  workmen's  insurance  associations,  which 
form  together  a  national  union  of  workmen's  insurance  associations. 
both  of  which  are  self-governing  organizations,  with  employers  and 
employees  represented.  These  associations  also  administer  insurance 
of  compensation. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  other  countries,  other  funds,  such  as  miner* 
funds  or  factory  funds,  may  be  admitted  to  operate  under  the  law, 
provided  an  understanding  is  readied  with  the  national  union  to  that 
effect. 

The  benefits  stipulated  in  the  act  include:  (1)  Medical  attendance, 
medicines  and  similar  supplies,  and  hospital  or  convalescent  care  for  the 
employees  and  also  for  their  families;  (2)  a  daily  sick  benefit  of  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  daily  wages  when  the  workman  is  compelled  on 
medical  advice  to  remain  in  bed;  (3)  a  funeral  benefit. 

The  cost  of  this  insurance  is  divided  evenly  between  employer  and 
employee,  while  the  state,  under  the  lawr,  obligates  itself  to  make  an 
annual  contribution  of  at  least  100,000  dinars  ($19,300)  to  the  work- 
men's insurance  associations. 
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SECTION   IX. 


NORWAY. 

I  The  little  kingdom  of  Norway,  with  its  population  one-fifth  smaller 
,!ian  that  of  1  lie  state  of  California,  joined  the  list  of  countries  with 
Mapulsory  insurance  systems  in  1909,  or  25  years  later  than  Germany. 
Mie  question  of  a  governmental  attitude  towards  facilities  for  health 
isiirance  open   to   wageworkers  was  under  consideration  from  1885, 

hen  the  first  commission  for  the  study  of  social  insurance  was 
ppointed,  until  1909,  when  after  the  report  of  the  third  commission 
,he  law  establishing  compulsory  health  insurance  was  passed.  The 
pcessity  of  a  definite  social  policy  concerning  sickness  insurance  was 
■teed  upon  from  the  first,  but  the  comparative  merits  of  compulsory 
■isurance  and  subsidized  voluntary  sickness  insurance,  regulated  by 
,he  government,  were  disputed.  The  compulsory  principle  won,  in  this, 
s  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  general  outlines  this  Norwegian  act  is  not  unlike  the  older  acts. 
Nevertheless  there  are  some  very  substantial  modifications. 

The  Norwegian  act  was  the  first  to  assert  the  principle  that  the  com- 
■ulsoiy  system  should  include  all  industrial  activity  without  restriction 
s  to  trade  or  occupation. 

Again,  a  very  distinct  feature  is  the  exemption  of  persons  suffering 
,rom  chronic  disease.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  purposes  of  this 
xemption  are  to  relieve  the  semi-invalid  from  discrimination  in  obtain- 
ng  employment,  and  also  to  relieve  the  insurance  organization  from 
he  burden  of  caring  for  the  invalid.  The  wisdom  of  this  exemption, 
.Inch  leaves  comparatively  few  individuals  badly  in  need  of  medical 
treatment  out  of  the  system,  may  be  doubted. 

'  In  addition  to  the  compulsory  insurance,  voluntary  insurance  is 
vailable  to  persons  not  in  the  compulsory  group,  between  15  and  40, 
f  their  income  is  not  over  800  kronen,  in  the  country,  or  1,000  kronen 
Q  towns,  nor  the  property  of  the  insured  together  with  that  of  the  wife 
r  husband  exceed  7,000  kronen  in  the  country,  or  10,000  kronen  in 
own. 

The  standard  type  of  insurance  carrier  is  the  District  Sickness  Fund, 
ne  for  each  political  district,  or  a  combination  of  district  funds  are  to 
»e  established  by  the  communal  authorities,  and  are  subject  to  the 
entral  control  of  the  state  insurance  institution,  which  has  had  for 
ome  time  the  monopoly  of  compensation  insurance  for  the  entire 
kingdom.  These  district  funds  on  closer  examination  prove  to  be 
airly   autonomous   and   independent   mutual   funds,    not   essentially 
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different  from  the  local  funds  of  Germany  or  Austria,  the  distinctive 
feature  being  a  direcl  representative  of  the  communal  government  in 
the  board. 

Establishment  funds  and  other  mutual  aid  societies  are  admitted  to 
operate  under  the  law  if  they  furnish  equivalent  benefits  and  have  a 
membership  of  at  least  200.  The  benefits  are  also  of  the  standard 
kinds,  with  a  few  minor  modifications. 

Norway  has  followed  the  precedent  of  Hungary  in  making  medical 
aid  and  even  drugs  and  ordinary  surgical  supplies  (but  not  such 
appliances  as  glasses,  etc.)  to  the  members  of  the  immediate  family, 
an  organic  part  of  the  compulsory  benefit  scheme. 

The  Norwegian  law  provides  a  definite  classification  of  wage  groups 
in  which  all  eligible  persons  must  be  insured.  The  following  table 
illustrates  the  grouping: 


Annual  wage 


Dally  wage 


Average 
dally  wage 


1  0  to  300  kronen1 

2 Over  300  to     600  kronen 

3 Over  600  to     900  kronen 

4 Over  900  to  1,400  kronen 


0.00  to  1.00  kronen  1.00  kronen 

Over  1.00  to  2.00  kronen  1.50  kronen 

Over  2.00  to  3.00  kronen  2.50  kronen 

I  >ver  3.00  to  4.67  kronen  3.50  kronen 


'One  krone  is  equivalent  to  $0,268. 

The  designation  of  the  last  column  is  not  quite  accurate.     "What  is 
presented  is  not  a  true  average,  but  an  assumed  standard  group  wa 
upon  which  both  the  benefits  and  dues  are  computed. 

In  its  financial  basis  also  the  Norwegian  act  essentially  differs  from 
most  systems  of  continental  Europe.  The  Norwegian  act  was  the  first 
to  introduce  a  definite  money  subsidy  both  from  the  state  and  com- 
munal treasury  into  a  compulsory  system.  The  cost  of  insurance  as  in 
most  laws  is  measured  in  a  percentage  of  wages.  But  the  amount 
decided  upon  is  distributed  as  follows:  60  per  cent  is  paid  by  the 
insured,  10  per  cent  by  the  employer,  10  per  cent  by  the  commune,  and 
20  per  cent  by  the  state. 

Statistics  as  to  the  application  of  the  Norwegian  compulsory  sickness 
insurance  system  were  not  available. 
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SECTION   X. 


NETHERLANDS. 

Netherlands  is  the  latest  country  to  establish  a  compulsory  sickness 
asurancc  system  for  the  wageworkers,  by  two  acts  of  June  5,  1913. 
rery  little  information  therefore  can  be  given  except  a  brief  analysis 
f  the  law. 

The  situation  before  the  establishment  of  the  compulsory  system  did 
ot  differ  very  much  from  that  found  in  other  European  countries 
uring  the  similar  stage.  The  concern  of  the  government  in  the  situat- 
ion did  not  extend  beyond  some  mild  regulations  and  occasional 
ommissions  for  the  study  of  the  subject  and  gathering  of  statistics, 
'here  were  various  types  of  sickness  insurance  funds  from  one  national 
i  its  scope,  with  a  membership  of  over  100,000,  down  to  small  local 
lul>s.  About  one-half  of  these  funds  gave  only  money  benefits,  and 
me-sixth  both  forms  of  service  together.  The  societies  for  medical 
:enefits  frequently  were  organizations  for  profit  established  by  the  local 
.hysician  or  druggist. 

A  movement  for  adequate  provision  for  all  workers  began  in  Holland 
early  fifteen  years  ago.  As  early  as  1904  the  government  introduced 
fie  first  bill  for  a  compulsory  system  more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the 
erinan  system,  but  for  years  there  was  comparatively  little  interest  in 
le  proposal.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  compulsory  principle  of 
ickness  insurance  in  Europe  since  1909  (five  countries  establishing 
ach  systems  within  the  three  years  1909-1912)  finally  proved  a  stim- 
lus  to  action  in  Holland. 

i  ne  of  the  bills  introduced  and  discussed  during  these  years  of 
reparation  followed  very  closely  on  standard  lines  of  European  legis- 
ition.  But  the  system  actually  adopted  differs  in  several  important 
jatures  from  these  standards.     The  most  important  differences  are: 

1.  The  elimination  of  medical  aid  and  funeral  aid. 

2.  A  method  of  organization  perhaps  more  closely  approaching 

state  insurance  than  any  other  system. 

Only  experience  will  show  how  far  the  Dutch  system  was  improved  or 
andicapped  by  these  differences.  The  reason  for  eliminating  medical 
id  probably  was  the  existence  of  the  mutual  aid  societies  already  pro- 
iding  this  form  of  insurance  and  the  rather  liberal  grant  for  medical 
id  by  municipalities  to  its  indigent  citizens.  And  yet  it  is  doubtful 
hether  the  facilities  already  available  are  sufficient,  and  the  absence  of 
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medical  aid  from  1  lie  sickness  insurance  system  forced  into  the  law  so 
very  rigid  provisions. 

Like  most  recent  laws,  the  Dutch  act  does  not  undertake  to  enumerate 
the  groups  of  wageworkers  included.  Rather  is  the  act  made  applicable 
to  all  employees  with  comparatively  few  specified  exceptions.  These 
are  mainly : 

(a)  Persons  whose  contract  of  service  does  not  extend  over  four 
days  (casual  laborers). 

(&)   Those  whose  remuneration  consists  solely  in  instruction. 

(c)  Those  whose  daily  wages  exceed  a  certain  amount,  to  !>•• 
fixed  in  each  district  (the  maximum  must  not  he  less  than  2.50 
florins  nor  more  than  5  florins  per  day  (or  $1  to  $2). 

(d)  Those  who  pay  either  a  property  tax  or  an  income  tax,  or 
whose  wives  pay  either  tax. 

(e)  Members  of  crews  of  sea-going  ships. 
(/)  Public  employees. 

(g)  Persons  in  active  military  service,  and  a  few  groups  of  minor 
importance. 

The  option  of  voluntary  insurance  is  open  to  most  of  these  groups 
( except  the  groups  excluded  because  of  property  or  income  restrictions) 
or  to  those  who  had  been  subject  to  compulsory  insurance  previously. 
Those  so  insured  pay  their  own  premiums. 

The  money  benefit  equals  70  per  cent  of  the  average  daily  wage. 
Thus  the  act  of  Netherlands  would*  have  established  the  highest  scale  of 
sickness  benefits  under  compulsory  laws  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
absence  of  any  provision  for  medical  aid.  For  those  wage  work 
however,  who  receive  gratuitous  medical  aid  from  the  municipalities, 
and  those  who  carry  medical  aid  insurance  in  some  voluntary  fund,  a 
scale  of  benefits  is  established  which  is  higher  than  under  any  other 
European  law.  The  benefit  begins  on  the  third  day  of  disability  aud 
is  limited  to  26  weeks.  Benefits  equal  to  full  wages  in  case  of  mis- 
carriage are  granted.  This  forms  a  rather  striking  contrast  to  the 
intense  discussions  in  Great  Britain  whether  pregnancy  should  be  con- 
sidered a  sickness  at  all. 

From  these  general  standards  local  variations  in  benefits  are,  how- 
ever, permitted,  thus  leaving  the  value  of  the  high  legal  level  of  benefits 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  sick  benefits  may  be  raised  from  50  per  cent 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  wages,  the  waiting  period  may  be  reduced, 
abolished  altogether,  or  prolonged  to  five  days,  and  the  duration  of 
benefits  may  be  extended  up  to  one  year.  All  these  modifications,  even 
if  applicable  to  separate  districts  only,  in  harmony  with  the  general 
system  of  state  insurance,  must  be  ordered  by  the  government. 

While  average  wrages  were  referred  to  above,  the  Dutch  act,  like 
most  other  European  acts,  aims  to  avoid  the  complications  arising  out  of 
the  effort  to  determine  the  average  wages  of  each  individual  insured  by 
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?tablishing  a  system  of  wage  -roups  with  ;in  assured  average  wage  for 
acli  group. 

The  cost  of  the  insurance  is  divided  equally  between  the  employer 
nd  insured,  the  employer  paying  the  entire  amount,  but  is  permitted 
)  deduct  the  employee's  share  from  his  wages.  In  this  the  general 
practice  of  European  systems  is  followed,  but  a  distinct  departure  is 
|ae  provision  by  which  in  the  beginning  at  least  the  contributions  for 
ach  wage  group  must  be  uniform,  irrespective  of  hazards,  and  only 
fter  statistical  evidence  has  been  accumulated  of  differences  of  sickness 
•ates  in  various  trades,  may  differences  in  rate  of  contribution  be  estab- 
'ighed.  The  general  rate  may  be  increased  for  such  reason  by  not  more 
aan  one-half,  either  for  trades  or  for  separate  establishments.  It  is 
oteworthy  that  in  the  latter  case  the  employer  is  required  to  pay  the 
dditional  contribution.  Such  variations  in  either  direction  must  be 
rdered  by  the  government  even  though  they  are  to  apply  to  individual 
'unds  only.  The  actual  rates  of  contribution  are  to  be  established  by 
he  government  for  each  district,  and  the  law  required  that  they  be 
evised  at  least  once  every  five  years.  The  government  again  may 
inforce  the  increase  of  contributions  or  the  reduction  of  benefits  (pre- 
jumably  within  the  limits  established  by  the  law)  if  the  income  within 
ny  district  is  insufficient.  Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  is  that 
iy  a  formal  declaration  the  state  is  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  sick- 
ness benefits. 

In  the  district  form  of  organization  of  the  Dutch,  special  institutions 
;re  established  within  administrative  districts,  determined  by  govern- 
mental order,  which  have  a  population  of  not  under  25,000.  These 
ostitutions  are  known  as  labor  councils,  though  their  activity  is  limited 

0  sickness  insurance  only.  It  is  intended  that  through  them  other 
►ranches  of  social  insurance  shall  be  administered  when  established, 
ud  their  authority  in  the  law  is  defined  as  extended  over  workmen's 
nsurance  in  general.  These  labor  councils  consist  of  an  equal  number 
f  representatives  of  employers  and  employees,  and  a  president 
P|M)inted  by  the  government.  The  employers  elect  their  representa- 
ives  by  a  graduated  vote  according  to  the  number  of  persons  employed 

1  vote  for  20  employees  or  less,  1  for  the  21  to  100  workers,  and  1 
dditional  vote  for  each  100  persons  employed) .  The  insured  employees 
>ver  25  years  old  vote.  For  larger  areas  consisting  of  a  certain  number 
•f  labor  councils,  insurance  councils  are  established,  with  five  paid 
lumbers  appointed  by  the  government,  and  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  employees  elected  by  the  labor  councils. 
The  supervision  of  the  central  government  over  the  local  councils  and 
heir  funds  is  very  complete.     In  addition  to  these  funds,  practically 
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constituting  a  system  of  state  insurance,  special  funds  may  be  rec 
nized    subjecl    to    a    requirement    of   democratic    administration   and 
freedom  from  profits,  and  under  strict  control  of  the  labor  councils. 

Medical  aid  insurance  on  a  voluntary  basis  may  be  fostered  by  the 
labor  councils  through  organization  of  better  "sick  funds"  as  a  part  of 
the  activity  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of  sickness,  which  by  the 
act  is  made  a  part  of  the  activity  of  the  labor  councils  and  in  sura 
councils. 
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PART  II— VOLUNTARY  SUBSIDIZED  SYSTEMS. 


SECTION  I. 


DENMARK. 

The  system  of  sickness  insurance  in  Denmark  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  and  extensive  of  the  subsidized  voluntary  sickness  insurance 
ins  in  Europe.  Differing  from  the  German  and  most  European 
systems,  it  depends  upon  the  indirect  method  of  substantial  subsidies 
from  the  state  treasury  to  achieve  the  same  results  which  elsewhere  have 
Mvn  achieved  through  the  direct  method  of  compulsion. 

The  system  of  governmental  subsidies  originated  with  the  act  of 
April  12,  1892,  but  the  subject  of  sickness  insurance  had  been  discussed 
for  30  years.  Mutual  insurance  against  sickness  originated  with  guilds. 
Their  activity  was  not  uniformly  successful.  Repeatedly  in  1861,  1866, 
•1876  and  in  1885  governmental  commissions  were  instituted  to  study 
the  situation  and  suggest  legislation  for  the  control  and  strengthening 
nf  the  sick  benefit  societies.  The  last  investigation  showed  the  existence 
af  some  1,000  societies  with  a  combined  membership  not  exceeding  eight 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  societies  fur- 
nished both  money  benefits  and  medical  aid,  the  rest  furnishing  either 
one  or  the  other.  The  amount  of  the  benefit  was  usually  very  meager, 
falling  in  the  rural  districts  as  low  as  one-quarter  krone  (less  than 
7  cents)  a  day.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced for  compulsory  sickness  insurance  in  accordance  with  German 
standards. 

A  ft  ei'  a  prolonged  discussion,  the  compulsory  principle  was  rejected 
;iiid  the  principle  of  state  subsidies,  combined  with  regulation,  was 
substituted  in  the  act  of  1892.  This  legislation  remained  practically 
unchanged  for  nearly  25  years  and  Denmark  therefore  offers,  perhaps, 
the  best  material  for  the  appraisal  of  the  efficiency  of  this  method. 

The  law  offers  certain  advantages  to  those  benefit  societies  which  are 
willing  to  register  under  the  law  as  "recognized  societies"  and  subject 
themselves  to  the  government  control.  Registration  began  January  1, 
1893,  and  while  a  large  number  registered  at  once,  a  great  many  others, 
and  some  of  the  strongest,  did  not  register  for  many  years.  The  total 
number  registered  in  1893  was  A'u  ;  by  the  end  of  1895,  629;  by  1900, 
1,020;  by  1905,  1,391,  and  in  1914,  according  to  the  latest  statistics 
available,  1  ..547. 

Recognition  under  the  law  is  given  only  to  societies  whose  membership 
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consists  of  workmen,  artisans,  employees  receiving  small  salaries 
oilier  persona  in  similar  economic  condition.     Only  for  the  first  six 
months  after  the  law  went  into  effect  were  societies  admitted  wlu 
membership  consisted  partly  of  persons  of  higher  economic  grouj 
with  the  proviso  that  no  subsidies  were  to  be  paid  on  account  of  sue 
persons. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  law  of  1892  the  membership  of  siekne 
benefit  societies  increased  materially  as  the  following  figures  show: 


Year 

Number  of 
societies 

Membert 

L893     

457 
628 
1,104 
1,379 
1,507 
1,547 

116 

1896  

154 

1900  

L905   . 

171 

1910    

1911    ..     ..     ..     . 

With  a  population  of  2.757,000  the  insured  at  present  constitul 
per  cent.     It  i.s  noteworthy  that  women  constitute,  as  they  have 
many  years,  the  majority  of  the  insured,  some  442,000  against  401,000 
male  members.     It  is  quite  customary  for  both  husband  and  wife 
carry  separate  insurance  in  the  fund. 

In  order  to  entitle  a  society  to  recognition  and  subsidy  under  the 
act,  certain  minimum  benefits  must  be  given,  though  further  extensi 
are  permitted  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law.     In  this  res; 
the   methods  of  the  compulsory  acts  are  generally  followed.     These 
required  benefits  are : 

1.  Free  medical  aid  and  hospital  care  for  members  as  well  as 
their  children  under  15  living  with  parent. 

2.  A  "sick  benefit''  which  may  be  determined  in  proportion  to 
the  sick  person's  average  wage,  or  on  an  assumed  average  wage  for 
the  entire  membership,  but  in  any  case  must  not  exceed  two-thirds 
of  the  earnings  of  the  sick  person  nor  fall  below  40  ore  (9£  cents) 
per  day.  No  benefit  is  paid  for  illness  lasting  less  than  three  days. 
No  benefits  are  required  for  normal  confinement  or  pregnancy, 
though  they  may  be  included  by  the  society  voluntarily.  The 
payment  of  funeral  benefits  is  not  allowed.  The  furnishing  of 
drugs  and  supplies  is  not  obligatory.  The  waiting  period  may  be 
increased  from  three  to  seven  days,  the  benefits  to  female  members 
or  minors  may  be  decreased,  diseases  resulting  from  drunkenness. 
brawls,  syphilis  and  the  like  may  be  excluded,  but  optional  ben 
seldom  rise  above  the  minimum    requirements. 

Over  70  per  cenl  of  all  societies  do  not  grant  more  than  16  cents  per 
day  to  their  male  members,  and  87.6  per  cent  of  the  societies  do  net 
i  \<  eed  this  for  women. 

Nearly  60  per  cenl  of  them  have  preserved  the  minimum  time  limit 
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Df  13  weeks,  about  23  per  cent  have  gone  over  13  weeks,  but  not  as  far 
is  26  weeks,  and  only  17  per  cent  have  established  a  benefit  period  of  26 
weeks.     Only  three  funds  have  gone  beyond  this. 

The  cost  of  drugs  and  surgical  supplies  is  not  obligatory  upon  the 
benefit  societies.  As  many  as  57  per  cent  of  all  societies  do  not  furnish 
iany  drugs  at  all,  and  only  18  per  cent  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  ordinary 
medicine. 

The  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  Danish  system  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures: 


1893 
1895 
1900 
'1905 
1910 
1914 


Money 
benefits 


$117,736 
157,047 
314,946 
480,240 
621,763 
782,818 


Physician 


Drugs 


Hospital 


Adminis- 
tration 


Total 


$71,365 
118,831 
265,361 
460,811 
736,737 
999,732 


$32,739 

$13,676 

$22,563 

44,278 

21,198 

26,339 

91,894 

49,732 

58,799 

155,115 

122,779 

93,601 

212,452 

209,279 

157,882 

275,432 

333,903 

212,515 

$258,079 
367,693 
783,732 
1,321,546 
1,938,113 
2,604,400 


The  cost  of  the  entire  system  has  increased  nearly  sixfold,  but  the 
membership  of  the  recognized  societies  has  increased  almost  fivefold 
and  the  average  cost  has  not  increased  materially,  the  largest  increase 
being  in  the  cost  of  hospital  and  medical  service,  indicating  a  substantial 
extension  of  these  benefits. 

Per  Capita  Cost. 


Money 
benefits 


Hospital     Medicine 


Physician 


Admin- 
istration 


Per  cent 
admin- 
istration 
cost 


1893   $1  01 

189.3    1  01 

1900   1  04 

1905 1  02 

1910 93 

1914    


12 

$0  28 

$0  62 

$0  19 

$2  22 

14 

28 

77 

17 

2  37 

IS 

31 

88 

19 

2  60 

'27 

34 

99 

20 

2  82 

31 

32 

1  11 

24 

2  91 

39 

33 

1  18 

25 

3  08 

8.6 
7.3 
7.3 
7.1 
8.2 
8.1 


Next  to  the  absence  of  compulsory  principle  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Danish  system  is  the  very  substantial  demand  it  makes 
upon  the  state  treasury.  The  original  grant,  as  stipulated  in  the  act  of 
1892,  was  to  equal  500,000  kroner,  and  much  larger  amounts  have  been 
given  since  then.  This  subsidy  is  apportioned  among  the  sick  benefit 
societies  in  two  different  ways ;  one-half  is  distributed  according  to  the 
membership  and  one-half  according  to  the  amount  of  dues  contributed 
by  members;  in  this  way  the  levying  of  higher  dues  is  encouraged. 
The  limitations  placed  by  the  law  on  the  first  form  of  subsidy  shall  not 
exceed  2  kroner  per  member,  and  the  second,  one-fifth  of  the  members' 
contributions.  Together  these  two  methods  of  state  subsidy  constitute 
a  substantial  part  of  the  budget  of  the  sick  insurance  societies. 
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Income  of  Sick  Benefit  Societies. 


Membership 
dues 


1896 
1000 
1906 
1910 
1914 


$969,083 
1,957,957 
876,899 
1,226,910 
1,745,020 


State  grant 


$410,641 
833,745 
382,064 
534,407 
741,017 


Communal 
grant 


All  others 


$34,707  ■          $114,078 

64,290  240,747 

23,121  64,498 

86,866  96,066 

64,952  139,631 


$1,528,509 
3,096,739 
1,346,582 
1,894,289 
2,680,«BO 


In  addition  to  the  state  grant,  several  communal  governments  voB 
small  subsidies  to  the  sick  insurance  societies  within  their  districts. 
The  state  subsidy  is  evidently  substantial.  In  1895  it  represented  42,3 
per  cent  of  the  membership  dues  and  27.8  per  cent  of  the  total  income; 
in  1914,  43.1  per  cent  and  28  per  cent.  Taking  the  state  grant  and  the 
communal  subsidies  together,  the  assistance  granted  to  the  sick  benefit- 
societies  represents  about  50  per  cent  of  the  membership  contribution, 
or  about  equals  the  share  of  the  burden  placed  by  several  compulsory 
acts  upon  the  employers. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  financial  subsidies  there  are  also  very 
important  indirect  ones.  The  law  makes  it  mandatory  for  the  com- 
munes to  admit  members  of  the  recognized  sick  benefit  societies  to 
hospitals  at  half  the  regular  rates,  and  in  rural  districts  to  provide  free 
transportation  for  the  physician  or  midwife  to  the  home  of  the  sick 
member  who  does  not  possess  a  horse  and  carriage. 

This  contribution  from  the  public  purse  largely  explained  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  membership.  The  experience  of  Denmark  with  subsi- 
dized sickness  insurance,  especially  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
countries  with  voluntary  subsidized  systems,  seems  to  indicate  that  to 
produce  the  desirable  results  the  subsidy  offered  must  be  very  sub- 
stantial. 

In  matter  of  administration  considerable  freedom  is  allowed  to  the 
fund  in  adopting  by-laws  and  regulating  the  composition  of  elective 
bodies  and  officers.     A  government  office  exercises  central  supervision. 
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SECTION   II. 


SWITZERLAND. 

In  the  field  of  social  insurance  Switzerland  has  the  unique  distinction 
if  being  the  only  country  in  which  a  system,  of  social  insurance  was 
ejected  by  a  popular  referendum  after  having  passed  the  legislative 
hamber  successfully.  Though  this  occurred  in  1900,  it  served  for 
nany  years  as  an  argument  against  social  insurance  legislation. 

The  referendum  applied  to  the  act  of  October  2,  1899,  by  which 
ystems  of  compulsory  sickness  insurance  and  also  accident  insurance 
compensation)  were  to  be  inaugurated.  Though  dissatisfaction  was 
lirected  mainly  against  certain  features  of  the  compulsory  sickness 
nsurance  the  compensation  provisions  went  down  with  it,  and  for  over 
i  decade  after  that  Switzerland  remained  the  only  important  country 
n  Europe  without  a  compensation  act.  The  situation  was  finally 
remedied  by  the  act  of  June  13,  1911,  which  established  a  compulsory 
tccident  insurance  system  and  also  a  heavily  subsidized  voluntary 
•ickness  insurance  system. 

Efforts  to  introduce  comprehensive  movements  in  insurance  in 
Switzerland  date  back  for  over  30  years.  As  early  as  1881,  when  Ger- 
uan  insurance  legislation  was  only  in  the  making,  and  a  new  employers' 
iability  act  was  under  discussion  in  the  federal  legislation,  the  com- 
nission  in  charge  of  the  act  drew  attention  to  the  German  plans  and 
;tated  its  conviction  that  though  similar  proposals  were  premature  in 
Switzerland,  it  was  inevitable  for  Switzerland  to  follow,  as  soon  as  the 
Success  of  the  proposed  German  systems  was  established. 

In  1885  the  council  passed  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  the  entire 
ubjeel  of  workingmen's  insurance.  After  several  careful  studies 
vire  made  by  various  groups,  a  constitutional  amendment  authorizing 
he  federal  government  to  enact  compulsory  insurance  acts  passed  the 
•ouncil  early  in  1890,  and  wras  approved  at  a  referendum  on  October  26, 
•890,  by  283,228  votes  against  92,000. 

Nearly  a  decade  passed  before  the  plans  shaped  themselves  into  a  bill 
mown  as  "Lex  Forrer"  (Forrer's  Act),  which  passed  the  national 
•ouncil  October  2,  1899.  The  act  established  systems  of  compulsory 
nsurance  both  againsl  sickness  and  accident.  The  sickness  insurance 
icheme  which  called  forth  most  opposition  was  very  comprehensive. 
tt  included  all  persons  over  14  years  working  for  wages,  unless  their 
smployment  was  restricted  to  less  than  one  week.  Even  day  laborers 
md  home  workers  could  be  subjected  to  compulsory  insurance  by  legis- 
ation  of  the  canton.     The  upper  wage  limit  beyond  which  compulsion 
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did  not  apply  was  placed  very  high,  at  5.000  francs.  Insurance  was 
to  he  effected  through  district  sickness  insurance  funds,  though  oilier 
funds  and  mutual  societies  could  come  in  and  hecome  an  integral  part 
of  the  system. 

The  benefits  were  to  consist  of  medical  aid,  a  sick  henefit  of  60  per 
cent  of  wages,  and  a  small  funeral  benefit.     The  contributions  wen 
he  divided  equally  between  employer  and  employees,  while  the  state 
treasury  was  to  add  at  least  1  centime    (0.19  cent)    for  each  day  of 
membership. 

The  restriction  of  the  system  to  wageworkers  was  decreed  as  class 
legislation,  and  the  creation  of  public  district  funds  was  objected  I1 
a  factor  detrimental  to  the  voluntary  funds  and  societies,  which  had 
been  growing  in  favor  with  the  people.  A  petition  signed  by  117.461 
citizens  demanded  a  referendum,  and  the  act  was  rejected  by  341.014 
votes  against  148,035. 

But  the  movement  for  social  insurance  in  Switzerland  was  not 
destroyed  by  this  change  in  popular  opinion.  After  a  few  years  of 
investigation  a  bill  was  again  introduced  in  1906.  This  hill  accepted 
the  popular  verdict  in  regard  to  compulsory  sickness  insurance,  and 
proposed  an  insurance  system  that  was  compulsory  for  industrial  acci- 
dents, but  voluntary  for  sickness. 

Not  withstanding  this  concession  when  the  act  finally  passed  the 
council  on  June  13,  1911,  by  a  substantial  majority  of  136  to  12,  demand 
for  a  referendum  was  again  made  by  76,000  citizens.  It  was  held  on 
February  4,  1912,  but  this  time  the  act  was  sustained  by  287,565  votes 
against  241,416. 

The  entire  controversy  thus  appears  as  a  victory  of  the  voluntary 
principle  against  the  compulsory  one.  Nevertheless  the  view  is  subject 
to  some  qualifications.  For  the  act  frankly  aims  to  prepare  the  way 
for  compulsory  legislation  in  the  near  future.  Not  only  cantons,  but 
even  separate  communes,  under  the  law  are  authorized  to  introduce 
compulsory  sickness  insurance,  either  generally  or  for  certain  groups 
of  the  population;  and  furthermore,  in  every  such  case  the  cantons  or 
communes  so  doing  were  to  be  granted  special  subsidies  by  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  up  to  one-third  of  the  premium. 

The  voluntary  system  as  established  by  the  act  of  1911  is  shaped  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  other  subsidized  voluntary  systems,  notably  that 
of  Denmark,  in  that  it  offers  assistance  to  "recognized"  funds,  recoi 
tion  being  open  to  existing  mutual  aid  organizations  dependent  upon 
certain  conditions.  These  funds  must  operate  on  the  principle  of 
mutuality  and  nol  for  profit;  they  must  have  their  headquarters  in 
Switzerland,  and  not  treal  Swiss  citizens  less  favorably  than  other 
numbers.  (It  is  significant  that  the  subsidy  is  not  denied  to  members 
of  other  nationalities  residing  in  the  country.)     Membership  must  not 
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Lepend  upon  affiliation  with  any  religious  faith  or  a  political  party, 
irxl  women  must  be  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men,  except  in  the 
of  trade  union  or  establishment  funds  where  only  men  arc 
employed. 

The  recognized  funds  must  raise  their  standard  of  service  to  come  up 
to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law.  These  include  either  medical 
aid  and  drugs  from  the  first  day  of  sickness,  or  a  money  benefit  of  at 
least  1  franc  per  day  from  the  third  day.  In  either  case  benefits  must 
be  offered  for  at  least  26  weeks. 

About  one-half  of  the  voluntary  funds  granted  only  money  benefits, 
tand  a  few  (about  4  per  cent)  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  medical 
aid  only,  and  there  was  an  evident  desire  to  adjust  the  law  not  to 
exclude  any  of  the  types  of  voluntary  funds.  The  wisdom  of  this 
decision  as  against  the  Danish  system  of  requiring  both  medical  aid 
and  sick  benefits  from  recognized  funds  is  subject  to  serious  doubts. 

Maternity  care  is  covered  by  the  provision  requiring  the  recognized 
funds  to  treat  childbirth  as  sickness,  both  in  the  administration  of 
medical  aid  and  the  money  benefit.  The  minimum  sick  benefit  in 
maternity  cases  is  six  weeks,  and  an  additional  four  weeks  must  be 
granted  if  the  mother  nurses  the  child.  Funds,  recognized  after  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements,  receive  the  following  subsidies: 

1.  For  every  insured  child  up  to  14,  an  annual  subsidy  of  3.50 
francs  (66.5  cents). 

2.  If  the  fund  grants  either  medical  aid  or  sickness  benefit,  3.50 
francs  (66.5  cents)  for  each  adult  male  person,  and  4  francs  (77.2 
cents)  for  each  female  person  insured. 

3.  If  the  fund  grants  both  medical  aid  and  sickness  benefit,  5 
francs  per  member  of  either  sex. 

4.  If  the  fund  increases  the  duration  of  the  benefit  from  180 
days  to  360  days,  and  additional  0.50  L'ranc  (9.6  cents). 

5.  For  every  confinement  a  payment  of  20  francs  ($3.86)  to 
the  fund. 

6.  For  every  nursing  benefit  paid,  a  pavment  to  the  fund  of 
20  francs  ($3.86). 

7.  In  thinly-populated,  mountainous  districts  where  transporta- 
tion is  difficult,  a  special  mountain  subsidy  up  to  7  francs. 

The  Swiss  sickness  insurance  act  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1914, 
and  since  no  statistics  are  as  yet  available,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  influence  of  these  subsidies  in  stimulating  voluntary  sickness 
insurance  in  Switzerland.  These  subsidies,  however,  appear  sub- 
stantial and  should  have  an  effect  not  unlike  that  in  Denmark.  The 
material  with  which  this  voluntary  subsidized  system  is  to  operate  is 
substantial.  According  to  an  investigation  of  mutual  benefit  societies 
made  over  10  years  ago,  of  2,006  organizations  reporting  for  L903, 
1,812  were  giving  sick  benefits;  of  these  815,  or  75  per  cent,  were  giving 
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money  benefits  only;  74,  or  4.1  per  cent,  medical  aid  only;  and  923.  or 
one-half  (50.9  per  cent),  both  medical  aid  and  money  benefits.  The 
total  membership  amounted  to  422,209  in  a  population  of  less  than 
3,500,000,  or  some  14  per  cent. 
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SECTION  III. 


SWEDEN. 

[Though  Sweden  has  not  as  yet  adopted  the  compulsory  principle  in 
he  field  of  sickness  insurance,  the  law  of  1913  establishing  universal 
ompulsory  old  age  insurance,  shaped  very  much  on  the  German  pat- 
tern, indicates  that  the  compulsory  principle  as  such  has  been  recognized 
n  the  field  of  social  insurance.  Voluntary  sickness  insurance  through 
:uch  organizations  as  guilds,  factory  funds,  or  ordinary  mutual  aid 
KKiieties  has  developed  in  Sweden  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
tentury.  As  early  as  1884,  very  soon  after  the  German  system  was 
established,  a  workmen's  insurance  committee  was  organized  by  the 
government  to  investigate. 

The  committee  did  not  recommend  compulsory  insurance,  but  instead 
irged  regulation  and  subsidies.  These  ideas  found  final  expression  in 
he  act  of  October  30,  1891,  concerning  registered  societies.  Under  this 
tct  societies  for  sickness  relief  may  obtain  official  registration  if  they 
•oniply  with  the  requirements  of  having  at  least  25  members,  not  being 
conducted  for  profit,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  audit,  were  given 
i  subsidy. 

The  effect  of  this  subsidy  was  not  at  all  startling,  and  in  1898  the 
government  increased  the  rate  of  subsidy  materially.  According  to 
he  act  of  May  27,  1898,  and  subsequent  amendments  the  contributions 
per  member  are  now  as  follows: 

Jp  to  100  members 1.50  kronen  (40.2  cents) 

>ver  100  members  to  300  members 1.00  kronen  (26.8  cents) 

>ver  ::00  members  to  2,600  members .50  kronen  (13.4  cents) 

>ver  2,600  members .25  kronen  (  6.7  cents) 

The  somewhat  more  substantial  subsidies  of  1898  prove  a  better 
stimulus  to  registration  of  the  societies  and  organization  of  new  ones, 
is  the  following  data  indicate: 


Tear 


Registered  funds 


Membership 


1892  

221 
572 
880 
1,075 
1,443 
2,122 
2,318 

24,735 

1895  ... 

77,573 

1897  

149,195 

1898  „ 

184,119 

1900  .... 

260,163 

1905  . 

437,288 

1907 

543,919 
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The  membership  is  concentrated  in  cities.  In  1907  it  constitute- 
some  21  per  cent  of  the  population  and  in  rural  districts  only  5  m 
cent,  the  percentage  for  1  he  entire  country  being  only  10.  This,  hoi* 
ever,  was  slightly  increased  by  duplications,  and  eliminating  these  th 
net  percentage  is  only  8.5. 

The  nature  of  the  services  rendered  is  far  from  satisfactory,  i 
general  classification  of  the  disbursements  is  as  follows : 


Sick  benefit 
and  medical 

aid 


Funeral  aid 


Adminis- 
tration 


istratton 


Per. 

of  I 
1st  rati 
expense 


1896 158,7Jlkr. 

1900  454,261kr. 

1905 760,975kr. 

1907  l,068,411kr. 


21,874kr.  16,989kr. 

S3,692kr.  57,136kr. 

170,35.jkr.  127,560kr. 

211,187kr.  162,430kr. 


14,474kr.  212,108kr. 

42,092kr.  637,184kr. 

6:i,-.'12kr.  l,203,731kr. 

71,968kr.  l,573,996kr. 


The  very  substantial  proportion  of  funeral  benefits  to  the  tota 
expense  is  largely  explained  by  the  low  level  of  sick  benefits.  Only  j 
small  proportion  of  the  funds  grant  medical  aid — less  than  4  per  cen 
of  the  total  expenditures  going  for  payment  of  physicians  and  druggists 

The  amount  of  sick  benefits  is  small.  Out  of  1,885  funds,  over  80( 
gave  benefits  of  less  than  7  kronen  per  week  (or  1  kronen  [26.8  cents 
per  day)  ;  575  of  these  1,885  funds  granted  benefits  for  10  weeks  oi 
less;  734  funds  from  11  to  13  weeks,  and  462  funds  from  13  to  2( 
weeks;  only  28  funds  exceeded  26  weeks. 

The  much  more  limited  success  of  the  subsidized  voluntary  system  ii 
Sweden  as  compared  with  Denmark  is  at  least  partly  to  be  explainec 
by  the  much  lower  subsidy,  which  amounted  from  5  per  cent  to  1 
per  cent,  as  against  30  per  cent  or  more  in  Denmark. 
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SECTION  IV. 


FRANCE. 

Tin-  sickness  insurance  system  of  France  is  just  on  the  border-line 
between  social  and  ordinary  mutual  insurance.  Mutual  benefit  societies 
had  appeared  after  the  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  were  first  formally  recognized  by  the  act  of  1852.  Since  then  they 
have  grown  rather  rapidly,  so  that  there  were  over  4,500,000  members 
in  1910.  They  are  regulated  at  present  largely  by  the  act  of  April  1, 
1898,  and  by  numerous  subsequent  amendments. 

The  claim  of  these  societies  for  a  place  among  social  insurance  institu- 
tions rests  upon  the  fact  that  a  state  subsidy  is  given.  There  is  no 
compulsion,  nor  any  obligation  upon  employers  to  contribute,  though 
many  employers  voluntarily  do  so. 

The  state  gives  small  subsidies  to  mutual  benefit  societies  but  only 
one-half  of  the  activity  of  these  mutual  aid  societies  is  in  the  field  of 
sickness  insurance.  Out  of  an  expenditure  of  over  $9,170,000  in  1905, 
only  $4,557,000  went  for  sickness  benefits.  The  other  lines  of  activity 
are  funeral  expenses,  aid  to  widows,  orphans,  invalids,  old  persons, 
and  formal  pensioners. 

Out  of  18,176  societies  in  1905,  9,532  societies  provided  medical  aid, 
8,637  societies  furnished  drugs  also,  and  8,738  gave  sick  benefits  as  well. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  how  many  members  of  the  mutual  aid 
societies  are  insured  against  sickness,  but  the  number  is,  approximately, 
5  per  cent  of  the  population  of  France.  Furthermore,  of  those  getting 
sickness  benefits  in  some  form  or  other,  about  30  per  cent  receive  merely 
medical  aid. 

The  formal  claim  of  the  French  system  for  a  place  in  the  list  of  social 
health  insurance  systems  is  established,  but  side  by  side  with  the  Danish 
and  Swiss  voluntary  subsidized  systems,  little  of  value  can  be  learned 
from  French  experience  except  that  the  effect  of  a  slight  subsidy  is 
largely  dissipated. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SOCIAL  RESULTS  OF  SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 
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SOCIAL  RESULTS  OF  SOCIAL  INSURANCE. 


What  has  been  the  effeet  of  this  extensive  and  constantly  growing 
policy  of  social  insurance  upon  the  well-being  of  the  working  masses  as 
well  as  upon  the  whole  population  of  the  various  European  countries' 

A  policy  of  social  welfare  is  to  be  judged  by  its  actual  effects.  Unfor- 
tunately the  present  political  situation  in  Europe  made  il  impossible 
for  the  commission  to  investigate  these  results  by  personal  study  and 
(bservation.  In  general  it  may  be  said  thai  the  vast  preponderance  of 
vidence  is  in  favor  of  the  social  insurance  institutions  and  the  results 
if  their  activity.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  social  insurance  method  in 
iealing  with  the  problems  of  destitution  and  pauperism  is  an  indication 
jf  its  success. 

The  literature  emanating  from  foreign  observers  (as  for  instance 
\merican  observers  of  German  conditions,  sinee  most  American  writers 
lave  largely  limited  their  study  of  social  insurance  to  Germany,  as  the 
exponent  of  both  the  theory  and  practice)  is  most  enthusiastic, 
vhile  in  the  indigenous  literature  of  the  countries  affected  some  critical 
lotes  may  be  observed. 

This  difference  is  but  natural.  The  general  principles  of  social  insur- 
are  no  longer  discussed,  and  the  attention  of  students  is  directed 
nainly  to  the  details  of  application  and  administration. 

It  would  be  a  very  large  undertaking  to  compile  combined  statistics 
»f  the  application  of  social  insurance  throughout  Europe,  but  as  a 
•ough  approximation  there  are  at  least  50,000,000  workmen  enjoying 
ome  social  insurance  protection  in  Europe,  who  with  their  dependents 
onstitute  probably  a  population  of  one  hundred  millions  to  one  hun- 
Ired  fifty  millions  or  about  one-half  of  Europe's  population.  As  far  as 
dent  compensation  is  concerned,  the  number  is  probably  still  larger. 
'he  annual  flow  of  relief  or  compensation  (whichever  term  be  preferred) 

u  form  of*  i ey  and  medical  and  other  services  probably  amounts  to 

lany  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  only  a  portion  (a  good  deal 
than  one-half)  of  this  cost  is  obtained  by  compulsory  contributions 
torn  the  employees  themselves.  A  volume  of  medical  services,  so  large 
s  to  be  difficult  to  measure,  is  rendered,  a  goodly  proportion  of  which 
.'ould  not  have  been  rendered  without  insurance. 

It  is  sufficient  to  quote  here  the  rather  important  illustration  of  the 

ork  performed  under  the  social  insurance  method.  In  the  field  of 
ealth  insurance,  the  Leipzig  institution  is  justly  famous  for  its  size 
s  well  as  efficiency.  Leipzig  supplies  a  valuable  picture  of  what  can 
e  accomplished   under   compulsory    health    insurance.      The    city   of 
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Leipzig,  before  the  war,  had  n  population  of  000,000  to  700,000.  Th« 
organization  of  the  health  insurance  in  lliis  city  differs  from  that  oi 
many  other  cities  in  thai  it  possesses  one  general  local  sick  insurance 
fund.  This  general  fund  for  the  cities  of  Leipzig  and  42  surrounding 
suburbs  was  formed  in  1887  by  consolidation  of  various  trade  fund* 
existing  by  virtue  of  the  German  .sickness  insurance  law  (see  page  152 
of  this  report).  At  the  time  of  this  consolidation  the  funds  had  ; 
membership  of  20,833  members.  In  1913,  the  last  year  for  which  th( 
statistical  report  is  available,  the  consolidated  fund  had  a  nieinbershij 
of  207,987  persons,  practically  the  entire  working  population  of  the  city 
Of  the  207,987  members,  this  being  the  average  for  the  year,  189,92] 
were  insured  in  virtue  of  the  compulsory  law,  and  18,066  were  voluntary 
members. 

The  fund  grants  the  following  benefits,  many  of  which  are  over  am 
above  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law: 

(1)  [Medical  treatment,  from  the  beginning  of  sickness,  drugs 
eyeglasses  trusses  and  other  appliances  up  to  the  value  of  75  marks 

(2)  In  case  of  disability  due  to  sickness,  a  compensation  equal 
to  55  per  cent  of  the  wages  beginning  with  the  second  day  of  sick- 
ness and  up  to  34  weeks. 

(3)  Instead  of  the  above  two  benefits,  free  treatment  and  care  in 
hospital  or  home  for  convalescents. 

(4)  In  such  cases,  two-thirds  of  the  full  sick  benefit  to  the 
dependents  of  a  married  member,  or  one-fourth  of  the  full  sick 
benefit  to  the  unmarried  member. 

(5)  A  pregnancy  benefit  equal  to  the  sick  benefit  during  the  last 
two  weeks  before  childbirth. 

(6)  A  maternity  benefit  equal  to  the  sick  benefit  to  the  working 
mother  for  six  weeks. 

(7)  A  funeral  benefit  of  100  marks  in  case  of  death  of  member. 

(8)  Free  medical  treatment  and  drugs  (but  not  applianc 

the  wives,  children,  parents  and  parents-in-law  dependent  upon  the 
member,  up  to  13  weeks. 

(9)  In  case  of  death  of  wife  or  child,  a  funeral  benefit  of  40 
marks   (respectively  20  marks). 

(10)  Care  in  special  institutions. 

The  following  imposing  figures  indicate  the  extent  of  the  activity  of 
this  instilut  ion  : 

In  the  year  1913  il  paid  money  compensation  for  90,659  cases  of  sick- 
ness of  its  members,  accompanied  with  disability  and  loss  of  earn 
compensating  for  2,359,47]  days  of  loss  of  time. 

The   amount  of  medical   aid   granted    is  measured   by   equally   large 
figures.     The  insured  members  themselves  received  the  benefil  of  1.0 
940  consultations  in  the  physicians'  offices.  138.612  physicians'  visits  at 
the  patients'  homes,  and  100,542  major  and  minor  operations,  or  alto- 
gether 1,334,094  units  of  medical  service. 

In  addition,  the  dependents  of  the  insured  members  received  492.741 
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consultations,  285,569  home  visits  and  52,670  operations,  or  830,980 
units,  making  a  grand  total  of  2,165,074  units  of  medical  aid. 

Hospital  treatment  was  granted  by  the  fund  to  the  members  only. 
In  one  year,  10,097  cases  were  sent  to  the  hospitals  with  295,564  hos- 
pital days. 

Maternity  benefits,  including  medical  aid.  were  given  to  3,916  women. 
Funeral  benefits  were  paid  for  the  deaths  of  1,550  members,  498  wives  of 
members,  and  "J. 432  children:  2.588  patients  were  treated  in  summer 
resorts  and  medicinal  baths,  and  2.421  in  homes  for  convalescents;  443 
persons  were  treated  in  a  special  institution  for  nervous  diseases; 
26.342  medicinal  baths  and  5,605  massage  treatments  were  administered. 

These  are  only  the  most  important  of  the  forms  of  aid  given,  all  of 
it  to  persons  of  very  modest  wage  and  salary  income  and  without  a 
single  appeal  to  charity,  at  the  total  cost  of  $2,286,885.  but  with  due 
consideration  of  differences  in  costs  and  standards,  probably  equivalent 
to  a  $5. 000. 000  budget  in  a  California  community.  All  this  work  was 
done  at  the  expense  of  8  per  cent  for  administration. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  figures  without  recognizing  that 
the  activity  of  this  institution  could  not  help  being  productive  of  great 
results  for  the  community  of  Leipzig  in  relieving  many  cases  of  poten- 
tial destitution,  in  alleviating  suffering  and  conserving  the  health  of  the 
community. 

Critics  of  the  German  system  have  pointed  out  that  the  Leipzig 
figures  show  an  increase  in  disability  due  to  sickness  from  8.6  per  mem- 
ber per  annum  in  1889-1893  to  10.5  in  1909-1913.  But  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  duration  of  benefits  granted  by  the  fund  and 
belter  care  taken  of  its  members.  As  against  this  the  mortality  has 
decreased  within  the  same  20  years  from  8.98  per  1.000  in  1889-1893,  to 
7.66  in  1909-1913,  a  decrease  of  some  1.5  per  cent  in  20  years. 

Opinions  of  observers  corroborate  the  impression  which  these  illustra- 
tive figures  convey.  During  a  bearing  before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
he  United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  April  6,  1916.  the 
Well-known  actuary.  Mr.  M.  M.  Dawson,  testified  as  follows: 

"I  wish  to  premise  what  I  say  by  two  statements,  which  T  think 
will  be  of  service  to  the  committee  in  that  respect.  Both  of  these 
statements  are  from  Dr.  George  Zacher,  the  greatest  authority  upon 
the  subject  of  social  insurance  in  the  world.  *  *  *  One  of  them  is 
that  from  the  actual  statistics  collected  by  the  government  of 
Germany  there  was  an  increase  in  the  average  longevity  of  the 
German  males,  the  men  of  Germany,  from  the  year  1870  to  the 
year  1900,  during  which  social  insurance  had  been  introduced  and 
made  effective  in  Germany,  equivalent  to  12  years  added  to  the 
life  of  every  man  in  ( iermany. 

ft  *  *  *  *  #  ft 

"The  reputation  of  Germany  in  regard  to  mortality  has  changed 
from  that  of  one  of  the  worst  in  Europe  during  that  period,  and 
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has  been  improving  steadily  up  to  the  present  time,  al  leasl  ap 
to  the  time  thai  the  war  commenced,  from  thai  position  to  one  of 
the  very  best.  *  *  * 

"The  other  statement  made  was  this:  That  the  experienc 
the  government  in  connection  with  this  investigation  was  that  not 
only  the  health,  bill  also  the  height,  the  weight,  physical  strength, 
and  ability  of  those  who  were  called  into  the  service  of  the  German 
army  had  been  one  of  steady  improvement,  showing  a  very  raai 
difference  between  1870  and  1900.  and  also,  even  between  1900  and 
1910. 

"Those  are  two   facts  which  mighl    be  contrasted  with  the 
<1  it  ions    which   exist    in   other   countries.  *   *  *  During   that    - 
period  there  was  not  only  no  such  improvement   in  Great  Britain, 
but   in  addition,  there  was  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the 
average  condition  of  those  who  offered  themselves  for  service  in 
the    British    army — so    marked    a    loss   that   public    attention   was 

repeatedly  called  to  it. 

#  *  #  *  *  # 

"There  is  a  third  consideration  that  I  believe  should  be  brought 
especially  to  your  attention.  Dr.  Frankel  and  I  found,  that  the 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  people  in  connec- 
tion with  the  industries  of  these  countries,  an  increase  in  efficiency, 
which,  as  you  know,  has  •  attracted  world-wide  attention,  which 
changed  the  reputation  of  German  workmen  from  that  of  a  rather 
thorough  but  exceeding  slow  and  plodding  type  of  workman,  whi 
was  their  reputation  when  1  was  a  boy.  to  that  of  easily  the  mi 
efficient  workmen  of  all  Europe,  and  made  the  Austrians,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  so  badly  broken  apart  in  regard  to  race 
conditions,  only  second  to  the  Germans  in  that  regard — that  this 
increase  in  efficiency,  while  undoubtedly  partly  due  bo  the  intro- 
duction of  special  schools  in  Germany  and  Austria,  meaning 
vocational  education,  and  also  partly  due  to  the  introduction 
compulsory  military  service,  and  the  creation  thereby  of  a  spec 
Form  of  discipline,  was  chiefly  due  to  social  insurance. 

"Now,  this  was  not  the  testimony  merely  of  those  concern 
like  my  friend,  Dr.  Zacher,  in  social  insurance.  It  was  1h 
testimony  without  a  single  exception;  but  yet  more  was  it  the 
testimony  of  the  leading  employers  of  Germany,  many  of  who] 
were  consulted  by  us.  and  many  others  consulted  by  others,  a 
whal  they  stated  about  it  made  public;  and  it  was  the  testimony 
of  the  officers  of  the  German  governmeni  generally;  and  moreover, 
it  was  also  the  testimony  of  the  leaders  of  the  social  democratic 
party,  which  represents  virtually  all  of  the  workmen  of  Germany, 
and  of  all  the  representatives  of  the  workmen  of  Germany  in  the 
sickness  insurance  associations.  All  but  universal  is  tin 
sion  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  been  consulted  upon  the 
subject,  by,  for  instance,  Lloyd  George,  representing  the  British 

.eminent  :  and  you  will  find  it  made  public  in  the  documen' 
published  giving  the  results  of  his  interviews,  and  by  those  who 
were  consulted  by  Dr.  Frankel  and  myself,  and  those  who  have 
Keen  consulted  by  innumerable  others  who  have  gone  there  from 
our  own  country,  as  well  as  from  other  countries,  that  the  prin- 
cipal  thing  operating   to   make   a    wonderfully  efficient,   healthy. 


rich 
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long-lived  people,  was  the  thing  which  we  are  here  to  talk  concern- 
ing today." 

|     The  above  statements  refer  almost  exclusively  to  Germany;  but  in 

•  other  countries  similar  results,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  are  beginning 
to  manifest  themselves. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  British  national  health  insurance 
system  is  less  efficient  than  the  German.  Medical  service  is  furnished 
scantily  only,  there  are  no  hospital  benefits,  and  there  are  many  other 
serious  limitations.  The  well  known  English  writers  on  labor  prob- 
lems, Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  criticized  the  health  insurance  pro- 
posals severely  at  the  time  of  their  introduction,  and  have  often  been 
quoted  since  then  as  opposed  to  the  whole  compulsory  health  insurance 
i  method.  It  is  recognized  that  the  criticism  of  the  Webbs  was  made 
from  an  entirely  different  angle  than  that  of  the  usual  opposition, 
namely,  that  the  health  insurance  law  did  not  go  far  enough  in  the 

•  socialized  care  of  the  sick  workmen.  Early  in  March,  1914,  a  special 
,  investigating  committee,  with  Mr.  Webb  as  chairman,  published  a 
{Very  careful  report  of  the  results  of  investigation  of  the  British  health 

insurance  system,  then  very  new  and  still  in  the  midst  of  the  formative 
stage.  In  the  report  many  shortcomings  of  the  system  are  disclosed 
with  complete  frankness.  The  more  significant  is  the  following  intro- 
ductory statement : 

"We  can  not  pretend  to  measure  the  advantage,  to  individuals 
or  to  the  community,  of  the  really  gigantic  provision  thus  made 
for  the  periods  of  incapacity — however  far  short  of  completeness 
or  perfection  the  provision  may  be  deemed." 

And.  again,  in  conclusion: 

"We  do  not  pretend  in  this  survey,  to  give  any  vision  of  the 
social  results  of  the  National  Insurance  Act — to  gauge  the  relief 
afforded  in  sickness  and  poverty,  or  the  advance  in  health  and 
productive  power  that  its  truly  gigantic  operations  can  not  fail 
to  be  bringing  about." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Webbs,  and  many  others  quoted,  the  preventive 

;  effect,  has  already  been  indicated.     The  activity  of  the  Leipzig  sickness 

insurance   fund  was  quoted  above  to  indicate  the  possibilities  of  pre- 

r  ventive  work  which  arise  in  connection  with  social  insurance  institu- 

•  tions.  The  great  importance  of  this  work  of  prevention  is  well  stated 
in  the  following  words  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Dawson  in  the  preface  to  his  study 
of  "Social  Insurance  in  Germany": 

"No  one  who  has  followed  the  development  of  the  German  social 
insurance  systems  and  who  knows  the  immense  educative  influence 
which  they  have  exerted  upon  the  working  classes  can  doubt  or 
wonder  that  it  is  the  preventive  work  of  the  insurance  organiza- 
tions— as  applied  alike  to  disease  and  accident — which  most  appeals 
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to  tin'  imagination,  sympathy,  and  confidence  of  those  in  whose 
interesl  these  laws  have  been  passed.  For,  after  all,  in  German 
here  and  everywhere,  whal  the  self-reliant  workman  values  more 
highly  than  distress  benefits  is  a  fair  and  full  use  of  his  faculties. 
What  he  wants  is  not  sickness  pay,  but  a  healthy  life;  not  accidenl 
compensation,  but  sound  limbs  and  unimpaired  energies;  not 
infirmity  pensions,  but  the  opportunity  and  the  power  to  folio 
long  as  possible  the  employment  of  his  choice.  Hence  in  their 
aggressive  campaign  against  disease  and  their  constanl  endeavor  to 
lessen  the  risks  to  limb  and  life  in  industrial  occupations  the  insur- 
ance authorities  have  from  the  first  been  conscious  of  the  good  will 
of  the  working  classes,  and  have  from  no  quarter  received  greater 
encouragement  and  praise  than  from  the  recognized  leaders  of 
organized  labor.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  many-sided 
preventive  work  which  is  being  done  by  these  authorities  constitutes 
so  far  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  German  system  of  social  insur- 
ance." 

A  recent  work  by  Dr.  Paid  Kaufmann.  president  of  the  Imperial 
insurance  office,  is  devoted  to  the  preventive  efforts  of  the  German 
workmen's  insurance  system.  The  study  takes  up  the  following  aspects 
of  the  preventive  work : 

General  medical  aid,  accident  prevention  under  compensation,  organ! 
zation  of  first  aid  for  industrial  accidents,  specialized  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  for  accident  cases  for  the  purposes  of  reducing  dis- 
ability, placing  of  injured  workmen  in  industry,  general  institutional 
care  for  chronic  invalids,  special  measures  for  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
and  the  indirect  effect  upon  housing  reform  and  other  methods  of  social 
welfare  through  investment  of  insurance  funds.  "It  may  be  pointed 
out,"  says  Dr.  Kaufmann,  "that  preventive  work  lies  outside  of  the 
field  of  insurance,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  equalize  and  distribute 
and  not  to  prevent  the  loss. 

"In  fact,  indemnity  as  the  insurance  purpose  occupied  the  first  place 
in  the  practice  of  German  workmen's  insurance  in  its  early  stages. 
Only  after  some  years,  when  the  initial  difficulties  were  overcome,  did 
the  principle  gain  recognition  that  tin1  highest  objects  of  insurance  are 
not  reached  through  distribution  of  the  losses  sustained;  that  protection 
against  loss  of  earning  capacity  was  more  important  than  the  care  of 
the  incapacitated  and  that  every  preserved  productive  life  represented 
an  important  national  asset." 

On  the  other  band  very  different  estimates  of  the  general  social 
results  of  the  German  social  insurance  system  have  appeared,  which 
can  not  be  disregarded.  These  consist  mostly  of  medical  literature 
calling  attention  to  the  problems  of  malingering,  traumatic  neuroses 
and  even  pension  hysteria.      In  addition,  there  is  a  much  more  limited 

amount    of   econ ic   and    sociological    writing   concerning   the   general 

effects   pf   the   German    social    insurance   legislation    upon    the   working 
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:lass  and  the  general  economic  conditions  of  the  German  empire.  In 
the  latter  writings  the  medical  literature  referred  to  has  been  very 
freely  drawn  upon,  so  Professor  L.  Bernhard  in  his  study  "Undesirable 
Results  of  German  Social  Legislation"  lists  78  such  medical  publica- 
tions between  1889  and  1912,  that  is  during  a  period  of  24  years,  which 
»f  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  an  indication  of  very  alarming  conditions. 
Of  the  economic  literature,  two  pamphlets  have  attracted  particular 
ittention  :  that  by  Professor  L.  Bernhard,  referred  to  above,  and  a  study 
by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Friedensburg.  entitled  "Die  Praxis  der  Deutsche!] 
Arbeiterversicherung."  Both  have  been  translated  into  English  and 
published  for  wide  distribution  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Pub- 
licity Bureau,  an  organization  of  private  casualty  insurance  companies.1 

Professor  Bernhardt  study  is  directed  not  only  against  the  German 
social  insurance  system  but  other  branches  of  social  legislation,  as  for 
instance  government  control  of  private  enterprises  and  government 
extension  into  industry,  party  rule,  etc.  The  part  of  the  study  devoted 
.'to  social  insurance  contains  some  30  to  35  pages  of  evidence  of  simu- 
lation, pension  mania,  traumatic  neuroses  and  exaggeration  of  disability. 
Almost  the  entire  evidence  is  taken  from  the  field  of  accident  compen- 
sation. The  only  charge  against  the  practice  of  sickness  insurance  is 
'that  "unemployment,  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  building  trades  in 
winter,  leads  to  an  increased  indication  on  the  part  of  those  insured  to 
report  themselves  as  disabled  on  account  of  slight  ailments."  and  that 
'in  general,  sickness  insurance  is  frequently  made  use  of  as  a  way  of 
insurance  against  unemployment. 

This  is  a  well  recognized  by-product  of  sickness  insurance  even  in 
'American  fraternal  orders  and  trade  union  funds,  but  a  slight  exag- 
gerate n  of  total,  sickness  volume  resulting  from  absence  of  unemploy- 
jnent  insurance  does  not  appear  as  a  very  serious  offset  to  the  tremendous 
work  of  prevention  and  the  life  and  health  preservation  accomplished 
by  the  German  sickness  and  invalidity  insurance  systems. 

The  evidence  of  malingering  and  the  like  under  the  compensation 
law  presented  by  Professor  Bernhard  is  more  voluminous.  But  he  him- 
self admits  that  it  is  not  a  destructive  feature  of  the  German  workmen's 
insurance;  that  long  before  its  development,  "railroads  and  insurance 
companies  had  to  carry  on  a  constant  warfare  against  unjustifiable 
demands,  that  members  of  the  '  upper  classes'  also  were  distinguished  for 
exaggerating  their  injuries  until  attainment  of  an  indemnity  cured  them 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  thai  the  desire  to  derive  a  profit  from 

it  may  be  worth  while  pointing  out  thai   the  title  of  Dr.  Friedensburg' a  pamphlet 

translated  siimt'wh.-it  inaccurately  into  Knglish  as  "Practical  Results  of  Worklng- 
liisiiianc  ■  in  Ccrmany."  The  i ioiiiiiiii  term  "Praxis"  means  the  "practices," 
"mechanism."  or  "the  methods  of  application."  Dr.  Friedensburg  really 
ivored  tn  criticize  certain  methods,  in  his  opinion  harmful,  rather  than  tin- 
is  Hi'  tli'  system  in  its  entirety,  or  the  principles  of  social  insurance. 
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an  accidenl  is  an  entirely  normal  occurrence  even  with  the  best  of  our 
people." 

To  place  a  definite  valuation  upon  such  '*  undesirable  results"  it  would 
be  necessary  to  measure  their  frequency,  but  no  such  measurement, 
beyond  a  recital  of  various  experiences  by  individual  physicians  is 
One  may  readily  agree  wil  h  Professor  Bernhard  that  the  system  of  small. 
inconvertible  life  pensions  for  comparatively  unimportant  injuries  is 
undesirable  and  that  lump  sum  payments  in  such  cases  are  less  likely  to 
keep  tin-  claimant  either  in  a  state  of  worry  about  his  pension  or  in  a 
mood  to  simulate  and  malinger.  However,  an  impartial  reading  of  Is 
evidence  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  "thai  workingmen's  insurance 
Legislation  is  showing  undesirable  moral  and  hygienic  results,  which  were 
originally  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil  but  which  are  gradually  making 
the  blessings  of  workingmen's  insurance  appear  very  questionable." 

Such  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  a  system  which  had  developed  for 
30  years,  which  had  been  more  or  less  imitated  by  the  entire  civilized 
world,  and  costs  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  would  appear  to  lie  ;i 
very  serious  matter  indeed  if  justified. 

The  criticisms  of  Dr.  Friedensburg  have  been  even  more  frequently 
quoted.     They  cover  a  wider  range  of  topics  embracing  all  the  branc 
of  social  insurance.     The  main  criticism  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"According  to  the  author:  (1)  workingmen's  insurance  has 
imposed  upon  German  industry  an  enormous  financial  burden, 
interfering  with  Germany's  position  in  the  international  market: 
(2)  the  methods  of  administration  are  cumbrous  and  the  cost  i^ 
excessive;  (3)  "social  sympathy,  humanitarian  ism  or  whatever 
other  feelings  these  unhallowed  catchwords  cover"  have  been  s 
stiluted  for  legal  justice,  both  in  courts  and  administrative  bo 
thus  demoralizing  the  German  nation;  (4)  an  enormous  amo 
of  malingering  exaggeration,  wilful  aggravation  and  even  m 
inflict  ion  of  injuries  has  developed:  (5)  the  workmen  have 
taught  the  love  of  litigation:  (6)  they  have  been  pampered  In 
excessive  generosity  in  grants  of  pensions  and  by  excessive  luxury 
in  hospitals,  in  food,  drink,  medical  care  and  nursing;  (7)  the 
original  aim  of  social  insurance,  reconciliation  of  classes,  has  failed 
and  thi'  general  unrest  has  only  been  aggravated;  (8)  the  Social 
Democrats  have  had  a  very  bad  influence,  especially  in  the  man 
meiit  of  the  sick-benefil  funds,  often  conducting  anti-governmental 
agitation  in  the  committees;  (9)  the  tendency  of  many  employers 
to  pay  the  workmen's  share  of  old  age  pension  dues  is  declared  to 
be  a  vicious  one;  and  (10)  alarm  is  expressed  concerning  future 
extensions  of  the  system." 

Again  since  Dr.  Friedensburg  does  not  deny  the  essential  justice  of 
the  social  insurance  provisions,  but  only  the  supposed  inefficiency. 
extravagance  and  excessive  liberality  of  the  administration,  a  careful 
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measurement  of  the  evil  results  would  be  necessary  before  a  final  esti- 
mate is  possible. 

The  important  question  arises,  how  far  arc  the  virus  of  Bernhard 
and  Friedensburg  accepted  by  most  students  of  the  German  social 
insurance  system.  Dr.  15.  Zahn,  a  recognized  authority,  states  that  Dr. 
densburg's  "conclusions  have  been  rejected  by  must  authorities 
and  impartial  critics  of  the  German  workmen's  insurance  because  of 
their  evident  one-sidedness  and  gross  exaggeration/'  Among  such 
authorities  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Paul  Kaufmann.  the  president  of  the 
Imperial  Insurance  Office.  A  well-known  German  surgeon,  Dr.  Otto 
.Hintze.  refers  to  such  charges  of  the  weakening  of  the  German  work- 
man's sense  of  responsibility  and  productive  energy  as  a  "monstrous 
exaggeration." 

The  entire  structure  of  social  insurance  is  also  attacked  on  its  eco- 
nomic and  financial  grounds  as  being  an  unwarranted  burden  upon  the 
wages,  upon  industry  and  upon  the  state  treasury. 

It  is  obviously  illogical  to  speak  of  the  burden  of  social  insurance 
upon  the  budget  of  the  wageworkers,  since  the  benefits  all  accrue  back 
to  them  The  only  additional  burden  would  be  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion, but  since  this  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  cost,  and  very 
much  smaller  than  contribution  from  employers  and  the  state,  the 
wageworkers  are  evidently  gainers  thereby.  Only  then  could  the  cost 
of  social  insurance  be  charged  as  a  burden  to  the  wageworkers,  if  it 
came  as  a  substitute  for  some  other  method  of  supplying  the  same 
indemnities  and  services  without  cost  to  the  wageworkers. 

The  combined  cost  of  sickness,  invalidity,  old  age  insurance  (accident 

compensation  being  paid  for  entirely  by  the  employers),  says   Mr.  II.  W. 

Dawson,  varies  greatly,  but   it  is  probable  that  the  predominate  ratio 

,-is  rather  over  than  under  3  per  cent  of  wages,  while  4  per  cent  is  not 

uncommon. 

The  erst  upon  t he  employer  is  approximately  the  same. 
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.Mi-.  Dawson  quotes  the  following  twenty-one  examples  of  combined 
charges  upon  industry : 


Kind  of  establishment 


fomblm 

in  |H-r 


1.    Steel    3.4 

-'.    I  run  and  steel j 3.7 

3.  Locomotives  and  <-;ns _..  i .•_> 

4.  Locomotives    3.7 

.".    Machine  tools  i.n 

fi.    Machinery  3.7 

7.  Machinery    3.1 

8.  Machinery    :!.."> 

9.  Electrical  engineering 2.6 

in     Electrical  engineering  2.4 

11.    Automobiles    2.6 

12     Shipbuilding  1.0 

13.  Coal   mining  5.4 

14.  Coal  mining B.2 

15.  Chemicals   2.9 

16.  Chemicals   3.0 

17.  Chemicals   1.0 

18.  Glass    5.1 

19.  Paper   1.0 

20.  Cotton  spinning  and  weaving 1.0 

21.  Cotton   spinning   


The  average  eost  of  the  21  forms  was  3.8  per  cent  of  the  payroll  and 
this  burden  did  not  appear  to  injure  the  standing  of  German  industry 
in  the  world's  competitive  market. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  health  insurance  was 
returned  to  the  employer  in  increased  efficiency,  and  in  like  manner  the 
cost  of  invalidity  and  old  age  insurance  was  returned  to  the  employer 
in  increased  efficiency,  while  the  cost  of  invalidity  and  old  age  insur- 
ance was  offering  a  practical  remedy  against  the  evils  of  superannuation. 

The  burden  which  the  German  social  insurance  system  lias  place! 
upon  the  stale  treasury  is  not  very  great  ;  amounting  to  only  .+1  (>.< NlO.dOO 
or  $12,000,000  it  hardly  raises  any  serious  fiscal  problem. 

The  total  financial  burden  of  the  German  social  insurance  system  is. 
of  course,  substantial,  if  the  term  burden  is  the  proper  one  to  apply. 
Evidently  from  the  viewpoint  of  social  results,  the  substantial  volume  of 
financial  aid  falling  to  the  bench)  of  the  wageworkers  is  an  indication 
of  the  efficiency  rather  than  the  burden  character. 

The  following  total  will  indicate  the  total  volume  of  contributions 
made  toward  the  support  of  the  German  social  insurance  system  for  the 
29  years  1885  to  1!M.'{,  inclusive.  The  grand  total  amounts  to  the  very 
substantial  figure  of  $:!. !!).">.  lss,::;:ii.  to  which  must  be  added  an  inco 
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rom  interest  and  other  sources  of  $353,214,134,  making  the  total  income 


I  the  system  $3,548,702,470. 


Arc-ident, 
1885-1013 

Sickness, 

1883-11)13 

Invalidity 

and  old  age, 

1885-191:; 

Total 

'out  ributions  by  employers. 
Jontributions     by     insured 
persons . 

$709,059,663 

$460,471,761 
997,922,005 

$418,026,865    $1,587,558,289 
418,026,865      1,415,948,870 

tibsidv  bv  empire     ..      .__ 

191,981,177        191,981,177 

Totals  

$709,059,663    $1,458,393,766 

$1,028,034,907  i  $3,195,488,336 

.—For  an  exact  showing'  the  share  of  the  Empire  should  include  the  adminis- 
■ftive  expenses  which  are  largely  borne  by  it,  but  in  what  proportions  can  not  be 
tated. 

Tlic  assets  at  the  end  of  1913  were  as  follows:  Accident  insurance, 
;142,291,870;  sickness  insurance,  $88,974,872;  and  old  age  and 
Validity,  $501,107,001;  total,  $732,373,743.  It  follows  that  during 
Bee  29  years  over  $2,816,000,000  were  spent  for  purposes  of  relief 
If  need  and  suffering.  These  figures,  however,  include  the  combined 
perations  of  nearly  three  decades. 

It  is  interesting  to  quote  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  year  1913 
lone. 


Accident 

Sickness 

Invalidity 
and  old  age 

Total 

Contributions  by  employers. 
Contributions      of      insured 
persons  ._  .  . 

$46,333,983 

$38,246,695 
77,662,565 

$32,536,813 

32,536,813 
13,106,494 

$117,117,491 
110,199,378 

•ubsidy  bv  empire.  _. 

13,106,494 

rest,   etc. 

$46,333,983 
8,231,920 

$115,909,260 
5,349,979 

$78,180,120 
17,005,148 

$240,423,363 
30,587,047 

Totals   

$54,565,903 

$121,259,239 

$95,185,268 

$271,010,410 

In  referring  to  these  combined  figures  of  cost  an  American  writer, 
|G.  Villard,  speaks  of  the  astonishing  growth  of  economic  burden 
lial  <  iermany  is  called  upon  to  carry.  According  to  the  figures  quoted 
y  him  the  total  cost  increased  as  follows: 

1891  $  33,000,000 

1901  93,000,000 

1911  182,000,000 

nil  he  says,  therefore,  "unless  a  halt  is  called  in  time  the  load  of  this 
Oeial  legislation,  heretofore  successfully  carried,  may  become  a  enisli- 
ng < me  for  German  trade  and  industry."  It  may  be  noticed,  however, 
bit  the  figures  of  increased  insurance  operations  are  usually  taken  as 
viilence  of  financial  strength  rather  than  financial  burden. 
.   In  Great  Britain,  the  fiscal  aspects  of  social  insurance  are   more 
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important  because  the  active  cosl  of  old  age  pensions,  a  substantial  part 
of  the  cosl  of  health  insurance  and  also  of  unemployment  insurai 
is  borne  by  the  state  treasury. 

The  total  appropriations  for  old  age  pensions,  labor  exchanges,  insur- 
ance, etc.,  in  the  appropriation  ac1  of  1!>14  amounted  to  £22.129,750 
($107,694,428),  and  the  estimates  for  1915-1916  were  almost  equally 
large,  £21,787,158  ($106,027,204). 

Roughly  this  expenditure  of  over  $100,000,000  was  distributed  as 
follows:  Old  age  pensions,  about  $65,000,000;  unemployment  insur- 
ance, including  expenses  for  labor  exchanges,  some  $5,000,000,  and  the 
remaining  $30,000,000  is  the  slate's  contribution  to  the  health  insurance 
system.  (See  this  report,  page  169.)  This  is  not  an  inconsiderable 
sum.  But  in  view  of  the  social  good  it  has  accomplished,  in  view  of 
the  enormous  expenditures  which  the  British  nation  with  all  other 
nations  of  Europe  is  at  present  spending  on  work  of  destitution,  how 
can  anyone  argue  that  the  expenditure  of  $100,000,000  annually,  or 
$2.50  per  capita,  for  the  care  and  cure  of  the  sick,  the  support  of  the 
aged  and  the  unemployed,  for  hospitals,  sanatoria  and  labor  offices  is  a 
burden  upon  the  finances  of  the  country? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LISTING  FACILITIES  FOR  INSURANCE 

OF  WAGEWORKERS  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 
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SECTION  I. 


IN  GENERAL. 

Even  though  the  movement  for  social  insurance  as  a  governmental 
ir  social  policy  is  very  recent,  and  only  gathering  strength,  a  great 
variety  of  methods  of  providing  insurance  or  pensions  for  wageworkers 
ind  other  employees  has  grown  up  during  the  last  half  century,  and 
t  ran  not  be  said  that  the  problem  of  the  worker's  insurance  has 
)een  altogether  neglected  in  this  country.  In  fact,  when  the  German 
jxpert  on  social  insurance.  Dr.  George  Zacher,  requested  Professor 
Oharles  K.  Henderson  of  Chicago  University  to  prepare  a  study  of  con- 
litions  in  the  United  States  for  his  very  comprehensive  five  volume 
jeries  "Die  Arbeiter  Versicherung  im  Auslande"  (Workmen's  insur- 
ance in  Foreign  Countries,  Berlin  1891-1908),  the  result  of  Dr. 
Henderson's  work  was  a  very  large  volume. 

The  efforts  have  come  from  so  many  directions  and  are  of  so  many 
litVerent  kinds,  that  perhaps  a  detailed  classification  will  help  the 
general  view  of  the  situation. 

The  following  classification  has  been  adopted  from  Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow's 
'  Social  Insurance  : ' ' 

I.     Institutions  conducted  by  workers  exclusively  for  the  benefit' of  workers — - 
(a)   Trade  unions,  national, 
(&)    Trade  unions,  local. 

II.     Institutions,  conducted  exclusively  for  workers,  but  either  entirely  by  employ- 
ers or  with  their  participation  or  under  their  influence — ■ 
(a)   Factory  funds. 
(6)   Railroad  funds. 

(c)  Store  funds. 

(d)  Miners'  funds. 

(c)    Employers'  pension  system. 

III.  Institutions  of  a  mutual  nature,  not  limited  to  wageworkers,  but  drawing  a 

substantial  part  of  their  membership  from  the — 
(a)   Fraternal  orders. 
(6)   Local  lodges. 

(c)  General  mutual  benefit  societies. 

(d)  Special  sick  benefit  societies. 

IV.  Insurance  companies  operating  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  but  draw- 

ing its  clientele  primarily  from  the  working  class — 
Mutual  industrial  life  insurance  companies. 

V.     Same  as  above — but  stock  companies,  operating  for  profit — 
Industrial  life  insurance  companies. 
('usually  companies. 

15— 27f.2C 
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VI.     Governmental  agencies  limited  to  government  employe* 
i  </ 1   M  unicipal  pension  funds  : 
Teachers. 
Policemen. 

Firemen. 

(  mIlt  employees. 

(b)  State  pension  schemes. 
i'  i    National  arms  and  navy  pension  systems. 

VII.     Governmental  agencies  not   limited  to  government  employe* 
('/»   The  national  military  pension  system. 
1 1>  i   The  Massachusetts  savings  hank  plan. 

(c)  The   Wisconsin  state  insurance  plan. 

It  may  be  questioned  in  how  far  the  military  pension  system  shoul 

be  properly  classified  with  general  measures,  or  with  those  provided  for 
government  employees.  It  is  true  that  they  are  given  in  return  for 
some  government  service,  and  yet  the  enormous  sums  fur  war  pensions 
are  paid  largely  to  civilians  and  their  widows,  and  the  number  of  pen- 
sioners is  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  it  a  peculiar  selective  old  age 
and  widowhood  pension  system. 

Even  outside  of  these  the  variety  of  the  existing  systems  is  very  largJ 
Unemployment  benefits  are  given  by  trade  unions  only,  but  other  forms 
of  insurance  are  practiced  by  institutions  of  almost  all  other  types,  so 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  state  definitely  which  of  the  forms  of  work- 
men's insurance  is  the  most  familiar  to  the  American  wageworker, 
except  that  of  life  insurance  for  small  amounts,  more  accurately  desig- 
nated as  funeral  insurance,  which  has  been  developed  to  a  very  large 
*  stent  by  the  large  industrial  life  insurance  companies.  Trade  unions 
give  sickness  and  disability  benefits:  some  grant  them  to  invalids  and 
the  aged  and  many  have  provisions  for  small  death  benefits. 

Establishment  funds  of  various  kinds  go  in  largely  for  disability 
benefits,  and  with  the  extension  of  the  compensation  legislation,  they 
concentrate  largely  at  present  upon  sickness  benefits  or  health  insurance. 
And  yet  in  case  of  large  employers,  these  societies  and  funds  provide 
more  and  more  for  old  age  pensions,  in  a  few  cases  through  mutual  con- 
tributions, but  more  frequently  within  recent  years,  at  the  exclusive 
expense  of  the  employer.  Some  large  employing  corporations  ha\ 
certain  amount  of  life  insurance  either  directly  or  through  group  insur- 
ance with  ordinary  life  insurance  companies. 

.Mutual  benefit  organizations,  organized  either  in  the  form  of  large 
national  fraternal  orders,  or  in  local  lodges,  or  in  some  other  form  and 
name,  have  a  very  wide  patronage.  The  insurance  activity  of  fraternal 
lodges  has  been  mainly  in  the  line  of  inexpensive  assessment  life  insur- 
ance, but  a  good  many  of  them  practice  health  insurance  as  well.  A 
number  of  smaller  mutual  benefit  organizations  have  also  grown  up, 
which  usually  furnish  health  insurance. 
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L;ii'Lrc  life  insurance  companies,  either  mutual  or  slock,  write  pri- 

larily  "life  insurance,"  which,  in  view  of  the  small  amount  of  insur- 

jarried,   is  more   frequently   only   funeral   insurance.     But  it  is 

Bally  overlooked  that  the  popular  endowment  policy  is  really  a  com- 
ination  of  life  insurance  and  old  age  insurance.  And  though  endow- 
lent  insurance  (on  account  of  its  higher  cost)  Ls  less  popular  with  the 
■reworker  than  others,  some  is  being  written  among  them.  At  least 
■ne  large  life  insurance  company  has  tried  the  experiment  of  writing 
«alth  insurance  for  groups  of  wageworkers,  but  it  has  not  been  adopted 
)  any  large  extent. 

Other  .stock  insurance  companies,  commonly  known  as  casualty  insur- 
ing companies,  write  health  insurance  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
pme  of  them  specialize  in  the  so-called  ''Industrial  Accident  and 
lealth  Insurance,"  on  a  plan  of  small  monthly  payments.  This  is 
'itended  primarily  for  the  wageworker,  or  any  person  of  small  income. 

Finally,  there  are  a  large  number  of  governmental  systems  and  funds 
jr  payment  of  old  age  or  disability  pensions  to  public  employees.  In 
lcsc  efforts,  municipal  have  done  more  than  state  governments,  and  the 
Beral  government  has  not  as  yet  established  any  system  of  pensions 
or  its  civilian  employees,  notwithstanding  an  agitation  of  many  decades. 

The  existence  of  all  these  numerous  plans  and  systems  indicates  that 
fiierican  wageworkers  appreciate  the  necessity  of  protection  against 
arious  hazards,  and  shows  the  value  of  insurance  as  a  method  of 
urnishing  this  protection.  It  also  proves  that  a  growing  number  of 
■plovers  have  learned  the  value  of  such  insurance  provision,  both  to 
le  workers  and  to  their  own  enterprises.  It  is  unfortunately  impossi- 
le  to  slate  definitely  how  large  a  part  of  the  need  these  numerous  forms 
f  organization  meet.     Statistical  data  are  very  scant." 
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TRADE  UNIONS. 

The  benefil  features  of  the  American  labor  organizations  are  as  old 
as  the  American  trade  union  movement,  but  only  since  1880  1ms  there 
been  any  considerable  increase  in  such  activity.  The  development  si 
then  has  been  substantial.  There  is  still  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  far  these  beneficiary  features  were  helpful  to  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. Arguments  are  made  that  since  the  expense  of  maintain 
benefits  makes  the  dues  of  membership  higher,  persons  who  might 
otherwise  join  the  unions  are  prevented  from  doing  so;  also  that  this 
benefit  feature  detracts  the  attention  of  the  labor  organizations  from 
their  main  purpose  of  improving  conditions  of  employment. 

It  is  maintained,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  benefit  features 
is  a  direct  aid  to  a  union  in  carrying  through  its  trade  policies;  that 
systems  of  benefits,  if  they  do  not  attract  them,  are  successful  in  retain- 
ing members,  and  that  sharp  and  sudden  declinations  in  membership 
during  industrial  disturbances  are  thus  prevented,  and  that  it  is  a  vital 
aim  of  the  trade  union  policy  to  retain  in  hard  times  what  has  been 
gained  in  good  times.     This  seems  to  have  been  proved  in  the  fluctua- 
tion of  membership  of  various  unions  in  the  depression  of  1893-97.     In 
any  case  during  the  25-year  period,  1880-1905.  a  very  large  number  of 
fraternal  trade  unions  had  established  benefit  funds,  as  is  shown  by  the 
government    report.     The    Amalgamated    Society    of    Carpenters    and 
Joiners,  the  Cigar  Makers  International  union,  the  Cnited  Brother! 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers,  and  the 
several  brotherhoods  of  railway  employees,  namely  the  Grand  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Brotherhood  of  L 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Train- 
men,  and  the   Order   of   Railway    Conductors,   all   showed   the   lai 
development  of  benefit   features.     Of  the  total   amount  of  $7,829,121 
paid  out  by  the  national  labor  organizations,  the  four  railroad  brother- 
hoods paid  over  60  per  cent.     Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson  st 
that  for  1905  the  national  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  L 
paid  out  in  benefits  as  follows : 

Death  benefits $742,421 

Death  benefits,  widows 24,800 

Sick  benefits 582,874 

Out-of-work  benefits 85,(M 

Other  benefits  68,170 

$1,503,316 


33,316 
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It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  as  many  as  half  a  million  men  insured 
for  any  benefit  through  these  national  unions,  outside  of  the  railway 
brotherhoods. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  these  activities  have  increased  during  the 
ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  preparation  of  the  governmenl 
report.  The  commission  is  informed  that  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  recently  undertaken  a  new  study  of  trade  union 
benefit  funds,  which  will  indicate  the  degree  of  the  recent  developments. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  development  has  not  been  proportion- 
ally great  when  the  needs  of  the  masses  of  wageworkers  are  considered. 

1.  The  brief  list  of  unions  with  a  substantial  development  of  benefits 
indicates  that  only  the  best  paid  trades  are  represented,  as  the  railway 
brotherhoods,  carpenters,  painters,  cigarmakers,  etc. 

2.  Tlie  death  benefits  remain  the  main  line  of  activity,  and  whatever 
tin1  influence  of  the  death  benefit  in  increasing  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
labor  organizations,  the  economic  importance  of  these  benefits  as  a  meas- 
ure of  poverty  prevention  is  not  very  great.  The  average  amount  of  the 
death  benefit  is  small. 


Number  of 
deaths  paid  foi 


lour  railway  brotherhoods 
All  other  national  unions. . 

Totals 


2,352 
7,686 


Total 
amount  paid 


10,038 


$3,776,599 
1,387,786 


$5,164,385 


Average 
amount 


$1,605 
182 


$515 


In  other  words  the  railway  brotherhood  men  were  the  only  ones  which 
granted  death  benefits  that  represented  a  substantial  amount  of  life 
insurance.  As  far  as  the  other  unions  are  concerned  their  death  ben- 
efits aic  comparable  to  the  funeral  insurance  of  the  industrial  life 
insurance  companies  and  have  \<-)'y  little  economic  significance. 

Counting  in  both  the  national  and  local  unions,  the  memberships 
protected  by  sick  benefits  through  labor  organizations  listed  in  the  gov- 
ernment report  of  1908  probably  did  not  exceed  400,000,  of  which 
I  on  were  insured  through  the  national  union  and  100,000  through 
local  unions.  Since  the  list  of  the  latter  was  manifestly  incomplete,  it 
is  possible  that  the  actual  number  of  workmen  insured  against  sickness 
through  Labor  organizations  may  have  been  f>00,000  or  600,000.  But  it 
represents  an  insignificanl  proportion  of  the  wageworkers  of  the  United 
States. 

Moreover,  the  cpiality  of  the  insurance  service  as  well  as  the  quantita- 
tive exteiil  are  also  sub  j  eel  to  very  material  limitations.  The  data  Eor 
eleven  national  unions,  with  a  membership  of  some  140,000  seem  to 
indicate  an  average  sickness  rate  of  live  days  per  capita.  This  unusiialh 
sick  rate  (in  comparison  with  any  European  data)  is  explained  by 
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several   Limitations.     There  is  usually  a   waiting  period  of  at   least   7 
days,  the  duration  of  benefits  is  seldom  over  13  weeks,  and  often  drops 
to  10.     A  full  year's  membership  is  required  before  any  benefits 
paid.     The  amount  of  weekly  benefits  is  small. 

The  same  conditions  characterized  the  local  union  benefits  for  tem- 
porary disability  in  1906  and  undoubtedly  still  characterizes  them  al 
present,  for  there  has  been  very  little  tendency  to  enlarge  the  ben, 
The  rate  of  weekly  benefits  was  subject  to  many  fluctuations  and  varied 
from  $2  to  $10. 


Weekly  benefits 


Xiunlier  of 
unions  p;iylnf 


I  ess  than  $5.00 .    __     

BO 
166 

17 
41 

7 
21 

1 

$5.00  

$6.00   

$7.00  

$8.00  

$10.00  

$12.00  

Total  .. 

Only  82  unions,  or  less  than  '27)  per  cent,  gave  benefits  over  13  weeks, 
and  over  one-third  limited  them  to  ten  weeks  or  less. 

The  requirement  of  a  certain  period  of  membership  to  establish  the 
right  to  temporary  disability  was  enforced  in  275  out  of  34li   fui 
This  period  amounted  to: 

Length  of  membership  required 

Number  of 
unions 

Less  t  iiiin  :'>  mont  hs 

31 

1 
21 

3  months    .  .       ...  ... .. 

4  months ._  

6  months  .... -.. 

9  months     ... 

12  months  -..  .    -  -  -.        .                 -.--..       

TotaJ ...... 

275 

When  all  these  restrictions  are  considered  with  the  small  amount  of 
weekly  benefit  and  the  absence  of  medical  benefits,  the  role  of  unions 
as  a  factor  in  the  health  insurance  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  million 
wageworkers  of  the  United  States  becomes  a  modest  one. 
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SECTION  III. 


FRATERNAL  ORDERS. 

The  fraternal  orders  are  the  greatest  effort  in  cooperative  noncora- 
mercial  insurance  in  this  country.  While  there  arc  some  fraternal 
orders  which  are  exclusively  social  in  their  purpose,  most  of  them  are 
engaged  in  some  form  of  mutual  insurance,  mainly  life  insurance,  and 
next  in  importance,  in  health  insurance.  Notwithstanding  their  impor- 
tance in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  American  people  and  the 
Large  amount  of  literature  on  the  subject,  accurate  statistical  informa- 
tion is  incomplete.  The  following  table  taken  from  the  Insurance  Year 
Book  for  1915  indicates  the  truly  gigantic  dimensions  of  their  activity 
in  the  field  of  life  insurance : 


Life  Insurance  by  Fraternal   Orders. 


Com- 
panies 


Assessments 
in  clues 


Paid  for 
claims 


Paid  to  agents 

and  for 
management 


Insurance 
written 


Insurance 

in  force  at 
end  of  year 


Ccrtifi- 

cates  in 

force 


19(11 

1909 
1913 
1911 
1915 


489 
570 
645 
509 
498 
492 


$72,242,667     $64,128,047       $8,850,097        $799,626,678 


91,354.819 
82.572,326 
129,520,444 

125,981,863 
122,291,82a 


72,551,897 

89399,541 

101,006,344 

98,585,384 

98,719,683 


11,349,269 
15,579,139 
19,262,702 
17,454,401 
16,132,911 


1.026.308,429 
1,203.403,691 
1,065,071,108 
1,079,569,596 
922,890,579 


$5,656,453,465 
8,150,350,736 

.8,920,716,227 
9,622,276,590 

9.171,284,227 
8,694,449,483 


4518955 

6118938 
7909626 
8058317 

7siis.v.  I 


In  volume  this  activity  compares  well  with  that  written  by  the  ordi- 
nary old  line  life  insurance  companies: 


Xumlier 

of  policies 

in  force 


Amount 

of  insurance 

in  force 


Ordinary  life 

Fraternal  orders 


8,284,281    $15,609.722. 1 15 
7,695,944       8,694,449,483 


Though  the  table  appears  to  indicate  a  very  large  shrinkage  in  the 
number  of  certificates  outstanding,  the  accuracy  of  this  is  rather  doubt- 
ful, since  the  compilation  of  the  Insurance  Year  Book  is  far  from  com- 
plete as  the  fluctuations  of  the  number  of  orders  indicate.  Though  the 
apparent  decrease  may  be  exaggerated,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
rapid  increase  in  membership  evidenced  some  years  ago  has  ceased. 

Fraternal  orders  are  a  very  important  manifestation  of  the  need  of 

cheap  cooperative  insurance,  and  of  the  many  efforts,  more  or  less  suc- 

I'ul.  to  achieve  it.     The  dangers  which  often  accompany  the  efforts 

to  obtain  insurance  too  cheaply,  or  below  cost,  are  well  known.     The 
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actuarial  problems  of  fraternal  life  insurance  are  well  understood  by 
professional  actuaries  and  by  many  managers  of  fraternal  ordea 
While  many  orders  and  other  assessment  life  insurance  schemes  ham 
failed  in  the  past,  and  many  others  are  struggling  against  severe  odds, 
a  healthy  movement  for  sufficienl  reserves  lias  been  growing  up  amoA 
better  fraternals  for  nearly  twenty  years,  since  the  organization  of  the 
American  Fraternal  I  iongress. 

It  is  well  known  thai  millions  of  men  have  been  buying  insurance  in 
fairly  substantial  amounts  through  these  channels  who  otherwise  could 
not  or  would  not  have  purchased  it.  That  a  solid  actuarial  basis  I 
necessary  to  safeguard  these  orders  is  quite  evident  to  anyone  who  has 
given  careful  thought  to  the  mailer.  But  the  substantial  advantage 
which  these  orders  possess  are:  (1)  Combining  life  insurance  with 
desirable  social  intercourse,  withoul  which  it  would  not  be  effected 
(2)   Selling  insurance  on  low  monthly  premiums. 

In  view  of  the  inevitably  high  cost  of  collection  of  premiums  by 
house-to-house  visitations,  necessary  under  the  methods  of  industrial  life 
insurance  companies,  the  fraternal  orders  undoubtedly  deserve  all  the 
help  and  encouragement  that  only  scientific  government  supervision 
can  offer. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far  these  fraternal  orders  meel  Hie 
l Is  of  wageworkers.  The  fact  that  there  are  some  30,000,000  indus- 
trial life  insurance  policies  in  force,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  masses 
of  wageworkers  prefer  this  form  to  the  fraternal  insurance.  It  would 
appear  extremely  unwise  for  a  wageworker  who  carries  a  substantial 
amount  of  fraternal  insurance  (from  $1,000  np)  to  go  on  paying  the 
weekly  premiums  Tor  small  industrial  policies  as  well,  though  as  a  mailer 
of  fact,  a  good  many  do  so.  But  how  many  of  the  eight  million  fraternal 
insurance  certificates  in  force  belong  to  wageworkers  it  is  impassible  to 
tell.  An  investigation  made  by  the  Connecticut  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, very  limited  in  scope  and  referring  to  conditions  25  years  ago, 
is  quoted  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson.  From  this  it  appears 
that  some  25  per  cenl  belong  to  the  professional  business  classes,  some 
40  per  cent  are  well  paid  mechanics,  11  per  cent  clerks  and  only  20  per 
cent  are  low  paid  mechanics.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  substantial 
representation  of  unskilled  labor  among  the  fraternal  membership. 

Even  if,  in  absence  of  better  data,  it  should  be  assumed  that  one  half 
of  the  people  insured  against  death  by  fraternal  orders  are  wageworkers, 
then  4. (Hin. nod  certificates  or  policies  evidently  cover  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  American  wageworkers. 

Health  Insurance  Through  Fraternal  Orders. 

Still  less  information  is  available  on  sick  benefits,  or  health  insuran 
of  fraternal  orders,  second  in  importance  only  to  the  life  insurance, 
investigation  of  this  subject  on  a  national  scope  has  been  made.     Even 
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he  list  of  fraternals  giving  such  benefits  is  not  available.  Such  benefits 
ire  usually  paid  by  the  local  lodges  entirely  on  their  own  responsibility, 
vhil<'  the  paymenl  of  death  benefits  is  controlled  by  the  central  adminis- 
ration.  Several  fraternal  orders  which  have  not  gone  in  for  life  insur- 
unce  have  developed  sick  benefits.  In  some  orders  the  option  whether 
i  into  the  field  of  health  insurance  or  not  is  left  entirely  to  the  choice 
if  the  local  lodges.  While  in  ease  of  some  orders,  this  is  forbidden  to 
odges,  or  in  any  ease  not  practiced. 

The  strong  movemenl  within  the  fraternal  orders  to  expand  their 
lealth  insurance  activity  at  the  expense  of  life  insurance  is  very  signifi- 
•ant  indeed.  It  is  a  recognition  on  one  hand  that  the  problem  of  sick- 
s  ;is  a  cause  of  poverty  is  as  important  as  that  of  death,  aud  on  the 
■ther  hand  that  there  is  a  greater  dearth  of  acceptable  health  insurance 
?acilities  as  compared  with  life  insurance. 

The  specific  problems  of  fraternal  health  insurance,  in  so  far  as  they 
iave  been  ascertained  in  the  investigations  in  California,  are  discussed 
n  detail  elsewhere.     Primarily  they  are: 

A  hsence  of  medical  aid. 

Changeable  membership. 

Insecurity  in  the  soundness  of  the  small  local  lodges. 

How  far  these  difficulties  exist  throughout  the  country  it  is  impossible 
o  say.  While  all  these  shortcomings  may  be  corrected,  the  crucial  test 
•f  this  form  of  health  insurance  among  wageworkers  is  the  number  of 
lersons  insured.  On  the  basis  of  the  California  data  a  guess  might  be 
ventured  that  there  are  some  five  or  six  million  persons  insured  for 
'lealth  in  various  fraternal  orders  in  the  United  States,  though  how  far 
his  number  should  be  reduced  for  duplications  and  how  many  of  them 
ire  wageworkers  no  one  can  tell. 
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SECTION  IV. 


ESTABLISHMENT  FUNDS. 

Under  this  term  are  included  all  kinds  of  insurance  aid  organizations 
existing  in  connection  with  industrial  establishments,  and  limited  in 
membership  to  employees  of  thai  establishment.  This  is  a  type  of 
insurance  organization  or  fund  that  existed  in  every  European  country 
before  the  advent  of  compulsory  insurance  and  was  accepted  into  the 
system  of  compulsory  insurance. 

There  are  several  distinet   types  of  such  funds  in  this  country. 

(a)   An  organization  springing  up  voluntarily  anions  empl 
and  administered  by  them  without  assistance  from  the  employer. 

(6)  An  organization  receiving  either  occasional  subsidies  or 
definite  contributions  from  the  employer,  which  may  or  may  riol 
carry  with  them  the  employer's  participation  in  the  administration 
of  the  fund. 

(c)  An  organization,  the  management  of  which  is  absolutely 
centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  employer  who  makes  membership 
a  condition  of  employment. 

(d)  An  organization  or  a  system  of  benefits  maintained  and 
financed  by  the  employer,  without  any  contributions  from  the 
employees. 

In  the  case  of  some  small  establishments,  the  benefits  are  provided  by 
means  of  the  purchase  of  group  insurance  policies  from  private  insur- 
ance companies.     Group  policies  can  be  purchased  which  grant  prot 
tion  against  death,   industrial   accidents,  nonindustrial  accidents  and 
sickness. 

Establishment  funds  are  more  frequent   among  large  employers  of 
labor.     They  require  for  their  successful  administration,  permanei 
of  employees.     They  are  found  most  frequently  in — 

Railroad  companies, 

Other  public  service  corporations, 

Department  stores, 

Insurance  companies, 

Banks, 

Large  factories  and  mills. 

They  are  much  less  frequenl  in  building  or  construction  enterprises 
in  which  many  millions  of  unskilled  laborers  are  employed.  Thus  low 
paid  labor  is  seldom  protected  through  the  medium  of  establishment 
I  unds. 
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Available  statistics  indicate  that  in  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  funds, 
he  administration  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  employees.  In  less 
lian  20  per  cent  of  the  funds  membership  is  compulsory.  The  rates  of 
speekly  contributions  vary  from  25  cents  to  $1  a  week.  Weekly  benefits 
jf  $5  and  $6  are  the  rule  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  funds,  and  the 
predominating  duration  of  benefits  is  10,  12,  13  or  26  weeks.  Over 
roe-quarter  of  the  funds  are  giving  compensation  for  less  than  13  weeks, 
md  only  one-eighth  for  over  26  weeks. 

Superannuation  and  pension  benefits  are  given  by  very  few  funds, 
md  when  given  are  usually  in  the  form  of  service  pensions. 

The  voluntary  method  of  making  necessary  provisions  has,  of  course, 
[imitations.  "Depending  as  it  does  upon  the  initiative  either  of 
anployees  or  the  employer,  the  practice  is  far  from  universal.  Volun- 
tary efforts,  however,  usually  precede  legal  enactment  and  are  valuable 
in  indicating  what  is  feasible  and  wise.  The  number  of  establishment 
funds  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  and  this  fact  is 
in  argumenl  that  conditions  have  become  ripe  for  some  comprehensive 
ystmi  of  protection,  brought  about  by  legislative  enactment. 
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SUCTION  V. 


COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

A — Industrial  Life  Insurance. 

Like  any  other  member  of  the  community,  a  wageworker  may  purchsjp 
life  insurance  of  the  so-called  "ordinary  kind."  and  then1  are  s 
wageworkers  among  policyholders  of  ordinary  life  insurance  eompai 
Bowever,  Hie  cost  of  life  insurance  under  this  plan  appears  to  be  too 
expensive  for  the  mass  of  workingmen  and  persons  of  small  salaries. 
This,  on  the  one  hand,  has  led  to  the  development  of  fraternal  insur- 
ance in  the  effort  to  obtain  insurance  at  cost;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  given  enormous  popularity  to  industrial  life  insurance,  which 
is  life  insurance  of  very  small  amounts,  paid  for  in  small  weekly 
premiums. 

The  amount  of  industrial  life  insurance  written  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  policies  in  the  last  40  years  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Insurance 

written 
during  year 


Insurance 
in  force 


Policies 
in  force 


Averag 
amoun 


L876 

1880 
1 585 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1914 


$727,168 
34,768,035 
93,736,727 
242,250,958 
380,832,362 
566,037,936 
661,097,015 
749,717,264 
825,682,808 


$443,072 

1!>.:>90,780 

144,101,632 

428,037,245 

819,521,373 

1,468,474,534 

2,309,886,554 

3,179,489.54] 

4,170,971,777 


4,816 
228,357 

1.360,376 
3.875,102 
6,943,769 
11,215,531 
16,869,758 
23,044,162 
31,134,303 


$92 
86 
106 
110 
118 
131 
136 
137 
134 


The  average  annual  premium  per  policy  in  force  is  about  $7.50,  df 
some  35  cents  per  week.     An   enormous  expense  of  administration  is 
made  necessary  by  the  system  of  maintaining  a  large  army  of  collectors 
making  weekly  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  insured  to  gather  the  nickels 
and  dimes.     Notwithstanding  the  recent  efforts  to  reduce  the  expei 
their  ratio  to  the  total  premiums  for  the  largest   industrial   insur. 
companies  fluctuates  between  30  and  35  per  cent,  and  if  their  industrial 
business  alone  should  be  taken,  would  be  higher — between  34  ami 
per  cent.     Moreover,  the  premium  volume,  as  stated,  is  exaggerated  by 
the  inclusion  of  dividends.     If  this  element  were  excluded,  the  propor- 
tion of  ihe  expenses  to  the  net  cost  would  be  higher. 

A    very   large  lapse   ratio  is  another  shortcoming  of   industrial  lifr 
insurance.     Tn  the  past,  some  65  to  70  per  cent  of  all  the  policies  issued 
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iaw  lapsed  for  nonpayment  of  dues.  The  larger  companies  are  now 
■king  earnest  efforts  to  reduce  this  lapse  ratio.  But  even  in  1914  the 
lata  for  the  two  largest  companies  are  as  follows: 


Policies  ceased 


First  company 


ly  death  163,339 

!y  maturity  13,756 

>y  expiring  19,806 

!v  surrender 44,138 

iy    lapse   1,180,854 

Totals   1,421,893 

Total  issued  and  renewed 2,189,276 


11.5 
1.0 
1.4 
3.1 

83.0 


100 


Second  company 


132,900 

358 

14,167 

101,967 

1,311,317 


8.5 


.9 

6.6 

84.0 


1,560,709 
2,356,034 


100 


The  resemblance  of  the  figures  for  the  two  companies  in  the  lapse 
atio  is  rather  striking.  Of  all  terminated  policies  83  to  84  per  cent 
ave  lapsed.  Even  if  the  proportion  to  the  policies  issued  is  taken 
which  really  makes  the  showing  too  favorable  because  with  the  rapid 
xpansion  of  business  an  increasingly  large  number  of  policies  is  written 
acli  year,  and  therefore  an  increasing  number  of  policies  is  lapsed),  the 
roportion  of  policies  lapsed  or  surrendered  is  56  per  cent  for  one 
ompany  and  60  per  cent  for  the  other.  Thus  a  very  large  amount  of 
nergy  spent  in  obtaining  this  voluntary  insurance  and  a  very  large 
mount  of  money  paid  by  millions  of  wageworkers  is  a  total  social  loss. 

The  average  amount  of  insurance  is  so  small  that  the  insurance 
d  by  the  family  at  the  death  of  the  insured  is.  in  the  majority  of 
spent  entirely  upon  the  funeral. 

These  remarks  are  not  meant  as  an  attack  upon  the  industrial  life 
lsiuance  business  maintained  by  the  large  commercial  companies.  The 
aluable  work  recently  developed  by  some  of  the  larger  companies  in 
icial  service  to  the  policyholders  in  furnishing  them  with  nursing  aid, 
l  their  educational  work  in  public  health  and  personal  hygiene,  in 
leir  important  scientific  work  in  vital  and  social  statistics  and  finally 
i  their  mutualization,  is  not  to  be  disregarded.     But  the  conclusion 

Inevitable  that  collectively  American  wageworkers  pay  a  very  large 
mount  for  industrial  life  insurance  which  meets  only  one  of  their 
any  needs  for  protection.  The  expense  of  industrial  life  insurance 
jmpanies  also  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  inexpensive  admin- 
itration  in  voluntary  insurance  based  upon  a  system  of  solicitation. 

B — Insurance  In  Casualty  Companies. 
Though  very  much  less  imposing  in  its  totals,  insurance  in  casualty 
'inpanies  offers  an   additional   medium  for  the  protection  of  wage- 
orkers  at  present.     The  term  "casualty  insurance"  is  not  a  very 
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definite  one.  The  insurance  carriers  which  write  any  line  of  insura 
outside  of  life,  fire  and  marine  insurance,  are  designated  as  casualty  or 
miscellaneous  insurance  companies.  The  latter  term  is  perhaps  some- 
what more  comprehensive  in  that  it  includes  surety  or  bonding  com- 
panies, though  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  casualty  companies  also  write 
surety  business,  while  several  of  the  large  bonding  companies  have 
recently  established  casualty  departments. 

The   casualty    insurance   business    may    be    divided    into    two   broad 
branches:  personal  insurance  (accident  and  health,  and  also  compel 
tion,  which  is  only  group  accident  insurance)  ;  and  property  insura  i 
such  as  boiler,  plate  glass,  burglary  and  similar  forms.     Liability  insur- 
ance, a  very  substantial  part  of  the  casualty  business,  is  often  looked 
upon  as  personal  insurance,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  contract  for 
protection  of  property  rights  of  the  insured  person.     Disregarding  com- 
pensation insurance,  already  discussed  elsewhere,  only  the  remain 
forms  of  personal  accident  and  health  insurance  interest  us  here. 

The  volume  of  this  form  of  insurance  is  very  substantial,  though  of 
comparatively  recent  growth.  In  fact  until  the  recent  development  of 
workmen's  compensation  insurance,  personal  accident  and  health  insur- 
ance was,  next  to  liability,  the  most  important  branch  of  casualty  busi- 
ness, the  amount  of  annual  premium  reaching  over  $40,000,000. 


Accident  and    Health    Insurance  by  Casualty  Companies. 


1908  $23,078,288 

1909  24,609,374 

1910 31,176,464 

1911  33,097,540 


1912 
1913 
1914 


37,990,589 
40,671,835 
41,830,753 


1915    41,091,739 


$9,621,357 
9,484,121 
12.:!72,2^; 
1 1,537,888 
16,745,836 
18,203,285 
18,361,764 
18,535,646 


41.6 
:!8.:. 
39.7 
i:!.:: 
Ill 
44.8 
13.9 
45.1 


While  these  figures  indicate  substantia]  growth,  the  total  amount  does 
not  compare  very  impressively  with  1  lie  total  loss  due  to  accident  or 
disease,  since  insurance  for  both  accident  and  health  is  very  much 
smaller  in  amount  than  for  compensation  (or  individual  accident)  alone 

Again  we  are  confronted  here  with  lack  of  statistical  information. 
Even  the  distribution  into  accident  and  health  separately  is  impossible 
because  some  stales  do  not  require  such  distribution  and  the  figures  age 
iriven  together. 
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The  Insurance  Year  Book  for  1!)11  gives  these  figures  separately,  and 
tough  admittedly  nol  altogether  accurate,  they  are  fairly  characteristic: 


Premiums 
received 


01-1905    $65,572,736 

08-1910    99,549,393 

'96-1910  201,. 566,143 


$27,985,457 
41,206,707 

85,348,206 


Premiums 
received 


41.3 

42.3 


$7,157,396 
23,848,719 

31,006,115 


Per  cent 
health 
to  total 
premiums 
received 


$2,903,787 

40.5 

9,607,381 

40.2 

12,511,168 

40.0 

9.8 
19.3 
15.8 


The  division  between   accident   and   health  given   for  sixteen  large 
isualty  companies  for  the  decade  1906-1915  indicates  that  only  21.3 

nt  of  the  total  was  for  health  insurance. 
The  tabulation  of  the  data  for  various  states  as  given  in  the  Specta- 
r's  Insurance  Year  Book  for  1916-1917  (pages  A-228  to  A-363)  yields 
e  following  results : 


Premiums 
written 


i  M;iiil        Per  cent 


ilrty-cight  states  reporting  accident  and  health 

separately — 
Occident    


$29,021,194 


aealth    6.351,672 


$13,105,202 
2,875,930 


n  states  reporting  accident  and  health  together 


35,372,866 
5,718,873 


Total   accident    and   health $41,091,739 


$15,981,132 
2,554,514 


$18,535,646 


B.2 

45.3 


45.2 
44.7 


45.1 


Apportioning   the   undistributed   amounts  in  the   ten    states   in  the 
me   ratio   in    which  accident  and   health   business  is   represented   in 

e  oilier  thirty-eight  states,  results  as  follows: 

] _ 


Premiums 
written 


Losses  oaid       Pel  i  enl 


cident    $4,691,763 

alth    1,027,110 


Tot  al   $5,718,873 


^2,094,702 

459,812 


$2,554,514 


11.6 

44.8 


41.7 


The  total  amount  of  business  therefore  is  distributed  approximately 

■  follows: 


Premiums 
written 


Losses  oaid       Per  cent 


Qt    $33,712,957     $15,199,904  45.1 

i:ll"i  - 7,378,782    3,335,742    45.1 


1  $41,091,739  $18,535,646 


15.1 
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The   number   of    persons    represented    can    nol    l>c   ascertained,   but 
various  estimates  place  the  average  cosl  of  policy  at   from  $15  to 
On  this  assumption   there  may   he  ahonl   two  millions  or  less  persona 
carrying   personal   accident    insurance    policies,    and   scarcely   half  a 
million  persons  insured  through  casualty  insurance  against  sick 

The  business  of  so-called  personal  accident  and  health  insurance  is 
written  in  many  different  forms,  sumo  of  which  are  entirely  outside  of 
the  means  of  wageworkers.  Included  in  these  totals  is  an  unknown 
amount  for  insurance  against  accidents  which  the  t ravelin-  public 
purchases  at  25  cents  a  day  when  buying  a  railroad  ticket.  The  lai 
part  of  the  forty  odd  millions  is  so-called  commercial  accident  insura 
written  at  a  substantial  annual  premium,  or.  less  frequently,  for 
premiums  paid  every  three  or  six  months.  Such  insurance  is  perhaps 
most  frequent  among  professional  and  business  classes,  and  the  amount 
of  insurance  is  sometimes  very  high,  reaching  occasionally  to  $100,000 
or  more  in  case  of  death  or  serious  dismemberment  from  accidental 
injury.  Most  of  these  policies  include  weekly  benefits  in  case  of  dis- 
ability, from  $25  to  $250,  the  amount  of  insurance  being  limited  onlj 
by  the  willingness  of  the  insured  to  pay  the  premium  and  of  the  com- 
pany to  insure  the  risk.  Competition  between  the  companies  has  foi 
into  the  contracts  many  fanciful  benefits,  designated  as  ''frills,  or 
talking  points,"  intended  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  the  policies  without 
risking  very  heavy  losses.  Double  indemnity  for  travel  accidents  is. 
for  instance,  a  common  feature. 

The  health  insurance  contracts  are  much  simpler,  providing  li 
beyond  a  specified  weekly  benefit  during  disability  for  a  limited  num 
of  weeks.  In  the  earlier  years  such  health  insurance  contracts  wen 
issued  for  a  limited,  enumerated  list  of  diseases.  This  was  not  popular 
The  standard  casualty  companies  at  present  grant  full  coverage  againsl 
all  diseases  in  their  health  insurance  contracts. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  wage  earners  and  low-salaried  employ© 
who  carry  insurance  of  this  kind,  but  their  number  is  necessarily  v 
limited,  and  is  mainly  found  among  the  better  paid  mechanics 
only  is  there  difficulty  in  meeting  the  annual,  semiannual  and  q 
terly  premium,  but  the  cost  of  this  insurance  is  not  low.  The  loa< 
imposed  upon  the  actual  cost  of  insurance  is  at  least  equal  to  the  kit 
or  even  exceeds  it.  Considerable  persuasion  and  advertising  appear 
necessary  in  this  as  in  many  other  comparatively  new  forms  of  insiu 
anee.  This  causes  a  very  high  rate  of  commission.  When  all  the  otfee 
expenses  are  added,  the  total  cost  of  administration  often  exceeds  51 
per  cent.  The  data  of  premiums  and  Losses  for  various  years  and  variou 
companies,  indicate  a  general  "loss  ratio"  of  some  45  per  cent,  and  h 
fact    the  companies   feel    that    the  business   results  in   a  loss  when  th 
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;loss  ratio,"  or,  the  ratio  of  losses  paid  to  premiums  received,  exceeds 
r  cent. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  entire  business  of  accident  and  health 
ogurance,  whether  written  for  the  middle  classes  or  wageworkers. 
Special  forms  of  this  insurance  have,  however,  developed  for  the  needs 
f  the  industrial  population.  These  are  mainly  industrial  accident  and 
ealth  insurance  on  a  monthly  or  weekly  premium  basis,  and  factory  or 
ollective  insurance,  when  employees  of  one  establishment  are  insured 
i  a  group,  the  employer  sometimes  only  collecting  the  premiums  from 
he  insured  wageworkers,  sometimes  contributing  part  of  the  premiums, 
nd  occasionally  paying  the  entire  premium  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  amount  of  this  accident  and  health  insurance  business  written 
i>y  casualty  companies  on  any  of  these  plans  among  wageworkers,  can 
lot  be  determined  accurately.  In  a  hearing  before  the  congressional 
ommittee,1  Mr.  Charles  F.  Nesbit,  superintendent  of  insurance  for  the 
)istrict  of  Columbia,  testified  concerning  the  results  of  this  form  of 
asurance : 

We  have  here  about  90,000 — sometimes  over  90,000 — wage- 
earning  negroes  in  Washington.  They  form  most  of  the  casual 
labor — servants,  day  laborers,  drivers  and  such  workers  as  those. 
Among  these  people  there  has  grown  up  a  system  of  insurance 
against  sickness.  This  has  grown  up  largely  in  this  section,  and 
south  of  here  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  some- 
what in  Tennessee.  The  greatest  problem  with  these  people  is  that 
when  they  become  sick  their  pay  stops. 

To  show  you  how  thoroughly  they  try  to  insure  against  sickness 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  will  state  that  in  this  city  they  pay 
$500,000  in  premiums.  And  out  of  that  all  they  get  back  is  $200,- 
000 — approximate  figures. 

I  find  that  all  the  other  wrork  connected  with  the  insurance  depart- 
ment is  not  so  troublesome  as  taking  care  of  these  sick  claims. 
These  people  come  in  and  claim  for  one,  two  or  three  weeks  sickness. 
It  is  impossible  to  go  to  court  on  a  claim  like  that.  It  would  not 
pay ;  and  besides,  these  people  could  not  afford  it.  It  does  not  pay 
to  spend  $30  to  get  $6.  It  has  given  me  more  work,  more  trouble 
in  taking  care  of  these  claims  than  has  all  the  other  work  connected 
with  the  insurance  department  combined,  largely  because,  I  will 
admit,  I  permit  it,  for  I  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration. 

I  have  figured  this  matter  out  for  ten  years,  and  I  find  that  the 
sum  paid  in  in  ten  years  amounts  to  $40,000,000  all  told,  in  sick 
and  accident  companies  doing  business  in  the  district. 

#*###*  *  # 

In  Washington  alone  it  has  been  less  than  $4,000,000.  I  take 
these  figures  from  their  own  statement,  and  do  not  differentiate 
between  the  district  and  other  places.     *     *     * 


f?s  before  Committee  on  Labor.  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  by  Congress, 
Ion,  on  H.  J.  Res.  159,  April  6,   1916,  p.  105. 
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Every  time  you  collect  $100,000  from  the  poorest  citizens  of  this 
territory,  it  costs  you  $60,000  to  collect  it,  and  $40,000  is  all  th: 
paid  back.  They  say  that  it  can  not  be  done  for  less;  it  costs  that 
much  money.  That  much  money  is  taken  away  from  our  people 
here  who  are  on  the  verge  of  going  over  the  brink  in  the  d 
poverty.  What  is  the  net  result?  That  they  get  40  cents  back  out 
of  a  dollar  of  the  hardest  kind  of  earned  money  they  give  up. 

The  expenses  are  high,  because  the  premiums  are  collected  in 
small  amounts  of  10,  15  and  25  cents  a  week.  Agents  collect  it  by 
going  around  from  house  to  house.  We,  of  course,  can  not  exactly 
tell  these  people  how  they  should  run  their  business.  You  can 
readily  see,  however,  that  it  costs  a  great  amount  of  money  to 
collect  money  in  small  amounts  like  that,  when  you  have  to  run 
around  through  the  alleys  of  the  city,  sometimes  calling  three  or 
four  times  in  order  to  collect  ten  cents.  That  is  going  to  cost 
money. 

But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  these  people  have  to  give  up 
one  dollar  for  every  40  cents  they  get  back.  It  is  a  pathetic  thing, 
and  I  can  not  tell  you  how  pathetic  some  of  these  cases  are.  I 
remember  a  case  that  came  before  me  the  other  day,  of  a  colored 
woman  who  came  here  from  out  of  town,  from  somewhere  in  Vir- 
ginia. Not  all  these  people  are  in  the  district,  you  understand; 
some  of  them  are  in  the  country.  She  came  in  and  claimed  $67 
death  benefits.  The  company  offered  to  pay  $30.  There  was 
nothing  I  could  do  about  it ;  it  was  a  matter  of  lawsuit  or  accepting 
this  compromise.  It  was  a  matter  which  I  could  not  settle.  After 
I  had  told  her  what  the  facts  in  the  case  were,  this  colored  woman, 
who  sat  there  with  a  flannel  cloth  about  her  head,  said:  ''That  is 
about  all  we  ever  get  out  of  anything.    I  guess  we  1  letter  take  it.j 

It  is  not  good  for  the  people  of  the  community  to  have  to  struggle 
this  way  and  guard  against  the  misfortunes  of  sickness  and  death 
in  so  inadequate  a  manner. 

I  have  no  charges  to  make  against  these  people  who  run  these 
companies.  They  do  not  reject  one  claim  out  of  16.  Sixteen  claims 
will  be  paid  out  of  every  17  put  up  to  the  company.  I  call  that  a 
very  clear  record,  and  I  find  very  few  eases  thai  come  down  to 
me  thai  have  merit  in  them;  that  is,  I  find  very  few  meritorious 
cases  thai  are  rejected  by  the  companies.  It  must  he  remembered, 
too.  that  these  companies  are  dealing  with  people  whom  it  is  very 
hard  to  make  understand  eases  of  this  kind. 

However,  this  is  an  absolutely  inadequate  method.  It  seems 
me  thai  some  inquiry  should  be  included  in  this  inquiry  looking  to 
taking  care  of  this  particular  problem.  That  it  is  a  serious  problem 
is  indicated  by  the  figures  that  I  have  given  for  the  city.  Winn  yon 
consider  the  amount  of  money  that  is  paid  in  by  a  limited  part  of 
our  population — $450,000  a  year — which  is  paid  in  in  amounts  of 
10.  15  and  25  cents  a  week,  you  will  realize  how  hard  these  people 
are  struggling  to  provide  against  sickness.  All  kinds  of  people 
come  to  these  companies.  There  are  servants  in  houses,  men  work- 
ing on  the  roads  and  streets,  and  all  that  class  of  people.  When 
they  get  sick  everything  stops,  as  their  pay  stops.    That  is  the  terror 
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of  life  to  them.  There  should  be  some  better  way  to  provide  against 
sickness,  or  loss  on  account  of  sickness,  among  these  people,  than  a 
system  which  exacts  60  cents  out  of  every  $1  that  is  paid  in. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  above  brief  review  of  the  various  forms  of  insurance  for  wage- 
►rkers  developed  in  this  country  during  the  last  half  a  century,  and 
irhaps  largely  during  the  last  25  years,  both  through  cooperative  effort 
id  through  business  enterprise,  seems  to  indicate  clearly  the  great 
fficulties  which  are  in  the  way  of  all  such  efforts  to  meet  the  problem 
need  satisfactorily.  The  very  variety  of  these  efforts  establishes  the 
:ct  that  the  need  of  all  such  forms  of  insurance  is  keenly  felt.  But  the 
salts  in  most  cases  are  far  from  satisfactory,  either  qualitatively  or 
liantitatively,  or  both.  Either  the  insurance  is  limited  to  compara- 
bly few,  or  is  subject  to  very  great  expense  in  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
iss,  or  the  social  results  are  such  as  to  offer  little  justification  for  the 
n'ort  and  cost.  A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  energy  and 
[terprise  of  American  insurance  companies  in  carrying  insurance  to  a 
try  high  degree  of  development,  and  for  this  development  in  some  lines 
ii  insurance,  high  credit  is  due  to  insurance  enterprise.  But  as  far  as 
bnrance  among  wageworkers  is  concerned  the  field  of  accident  and  dis- 
<se  has  hardly  been  scratched. 


CHAPTER  VII  [. 

PHE  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  MOVEMENT 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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SKUTIONI. 


IN  GENERAL. 

Of  all  the  modern  industrial  countries,  or  at  least  those  of  a  Caucasian 
ilation.  the  United  Stales  has  seen  the  least  development  of  social 
asurance.  Less  than  a  decade  ago  the  term  was  practically  unknown 
n  this  country.  For  this  reason  the  marked  interest  in  the  whole  pro- 
rram  of  social  insurance  displayed  throughout  the  country  within  recent 
ps  is  the  more  significant.  A  brief  historical  review  of  the  growth 
if  this  suddenly  aroused  interest  is  of  some  importance,  because  outside 
he  field  of  compensation  and  mothers'  pensions  little  has  been  accom- 
dished  in  actual  legislation. 

The  striking  and  novel  legislation  which  began  in  Germany  did  not 
ittract  very  much  attention  among  American  students  of  economic 
iroblems  at  first,  although  a  translation  of  the  German  invalidity  and 
>ld  age  insurance  act  appeared  as  early  as  1889.  It  was  not  until 
learly  a  decade  had  elapsed  that  detailed  studies  of  European  legisla- 
ion  in  this  field  began  to  appear  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  these 
vere  made  by  economists  in  employ  of  government  institutions  rather 
han  by  university  teachers. 

In  1893  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  published  a  comprehensive 
tudy  of  workingmen's  insurance  in  Germany,  by  Dr.  John  Graham 
brooks.  The  study  failed  to  attract  very  much  attention  from  the  pub- 
ic at  large,  or  even  from  students  of  economics.  In  1898  the  first  general 
tudy  of  workingmen's  insurance  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Willoughby 
•f  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  Notwithstanding  its  very  elementary  nature, 
t  long  remained  the  only  authoritative  work  on  the  subject  in  English. 

In  1899  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Labor  published  a  more  com- 
►rehensive  .study,  devoted  to  the  problem  of  accident  compensation  and 
nsnrance  in  Europe.  Gradually  the  problem  of  possible  adaptation 
i  these  European  institutions  to  American  conditions  began  to  force 
Is  way  to  the  foreground,  and  soon  the  rather  limited  stream  of  scien- 
ifie  literature  was  overtaken  by  a  very  strong  current  of  popular  propa- 
:anda  literature  in  which  the  popular  magazines  participated. 

The  problem  of  compensation,  or  insurance  for  industrial  accidents, 
first  approached,      hi   this  the   United   States  only    followed  most 
'hiropean  precedents,  sine.'  in  all  countries,  except  Germany,  accident 
agurance  laws  were  the  firsl  passed. 

The  American  system  of  dealing  with  industrial  injuries  was  becom- 
Qg  more  complex,  more  expensive  and  more  wasteful.  It  clogged  the 
"Hit-;,    stirred    antagonism   between   employer    and    employee    without 
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meeting  to  any  extent  the  problem  of  destitution  caused  by  industrial 
accidents.  The  adoption  by  Great  Britain  of  a  very  weak  compensation 
act  in  1897  directed  the  attention  of  American  legislators  to  the 
European  methods  of  meeting  the  problem. 

An  effort  was  made  in  1899  in  the  New  York  legislature  to  introduee 
a  compensation  law  similar  to  the  British  act  of  1897.     But  II 
sentatives  of  labor  rejected  it,  preferring  to  work  for  a  more  string 
liability  law.     This  attitude  of  the  labor  organizations  was  quite  char- 
acteristic for  the  time. 

The  first  successful  effort  was  made  in  Maryland,  where,  by  the  . 
1902,  an  employers'  and  employees'  cooperative  insurance  fund 
created  for  workingmen  employed  in  mines,  quarries  and  steam  and 
electric  roads,  with  equal  contributions  from  both  employer  and 
employee,  to  be  administered  by  a  state  official.  It  granted  the  sum  of 
$1,000  in  each  fatal  accident.  Thus,  with  one  bold  stroke,  a  system  of 
state  accident  insurance  was  introduced.  But  it  was  a  very  poor  substi- 
tute, even  for  a  system  of  liability,  for  in  depriving  workmen  of  all 
rights  under  liability  laws,  it  granted  the  right  of  compensation  only 
for  fatal  accidents,  established  an  inadequate  amount  of  compensation 
at  a  considerable  cost  to  the  workmen,  who  were  charged  one-half  of 
the  contributions. 

The  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1904  on  the  ground  that  it 
deprived  both  parties  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  conferred  on  an 
executive  officer  judicial  functions,  for  the  law  was  administered  in  all 
its  details  by  the  state  insurance  commissioner. 

Outside  of  this  experiment,  the  first  state  to  take  a  decisive  step  was 
.Massachusetts.  In  1903  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  study  the 
relations  between  employer  and  employee,  and  the  question  of  liability 
for  industrial  injuries  was  speedily  recommended  to  its  consideration. 
The  committee  recommended  a  fairly  comprehensive  bill  on  the  lines 
of  the  British  act  of  1897,  but  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the  legislatun 
the  ground  that  such  a  law  would  place  an  exceptional  burden  on  the 
manufacturers  of  the  state,  and  would  cripple  them  in  competition 
argument  which,  for  many  years,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in 
retarding  compensation  legislation. 

In  1907  another  joint  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature.  The  committee  this  time  did  not  go  as  far  as  its  predeces 
deciding  by  a  small  majority  that  the  step  was  premature.  They  .lid. 
however,  recommend  an  act  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1! 
authorizing  employers  to  establish,  of  their  free  will,  compensation 
schemes,  which,  if  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration,  might  serve  as  substitutes  for  the  existing  employer's 
liability.     The  law  remained  practically  a  dead  letter,  thus  indicating 
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he  futility  of  counting  upon  the  good  will  of  employers  as  a  force  to 
ccomplish  the  necessary  reform. 

A  similar  movement  commenced  about  the  same  time  in  Illinois.  A 
ommission  containing  representatives  of  capital,  labor,  law  and  econom- 
>s  was  appointed  in  May.  1905,  to  study  the  entire  matter  of  working- 
len  s  insurance  and  old  age  pensions.  The  commission  presented  a 
r.raft  of  an  accident  insurance  bill,  the  shortcomings  of  which  it  frankly 
ecognized,  but  thought  them  justified  by  considerations  of  timeliness. 

The  plan  provided  for  a  voluntary  compensation  scheme,  through  a 
uitual  insurance  institution,  with  equal  contributions  from  both  employ- 
es and  employees,  and  a  very  limited  compensation  scale.  The  bill  met 
nth  the  unanimous  disapproval  of  organized  labor,  which  destroyed 
11  its  chances  for  success.  Manufacturers  also  resisted  its  extension 
f  their  liability. 

,  In  1907  Connecticut  also  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  employ  - 
rs'  liability,  though  it  was  not  specifically  ordered  to  recommend  com- 
pensation legislation.  The  committee  made  a  brief  though  fairly  clear 
fildy  of  some  compensation  laws,  admitted  willingly  all  the  virtues  of 
lie  system,  but  could  not  agree  to  recommend  a  bill  to  that  effect,  mainly 
pecause  of  fear  of  interstate  competition. 

The  modern  compensation  movement  may  be  said  to  date  from  1908. 
{Vt  least,  during  that  year,  il  received  a  considerable  impetus  from 
he  federal  government.  A  compensation  law  for  the  employees  of  the 
ederal  government  (who  were  in  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  condition 
q  that  they  were  not  even  protected  by  any  liability  law)  became  the 
jjpest  effort  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Many  references  to  it 
eere  made  in  the  presidential  messages,  and  in  reports  of  cabinet 
peers.  Finally  congress  passed  a  compensation  act  for  the  protection 
f  some  government  employees,  the  act  of  May  30,  1908,  very  limited  in 
fa  application,  but  famous  as  the  first  real  compensation  act  in  the 
'nited  States. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  first  steps,  a  large  interest  in  the  problem 
;rew  up.  By  the  appointment  of  legislative  commissions  in  Minnesota, 
sTew  York  and  Wisconsin  in  1909,  the  stage  of  commissions  and  investi- 
'ations  was  inaugurated. 

After  the  appointment  of  these  three  commissions  the  movement  grew 
>y  leaps  and  bounds.  Other  states  followed.  In  1910  commissions 
verc  appointed  in  Illinois.  .Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  by  the 
Jnited  States  government,  and,  in  1911,  in  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
lowa,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Texas  and  Wast 
/irginia.  In  some  states,  as  California  and  Washington,  commissions 
appointed  by  the  governors  without  legislative  authority. 

While  constitutional  difficulties  and  many  other  local  differences  have 
produced  a  great  variety  of  legislative  results,  the  general  principle  of 
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compensation  for  industrial  accidents  has  been  adopted  by  the  Tinted 
Slates.  Only  15  states  had  failed  to  adopt  such  acts  al  the  end  of  1916. 
Of  these,  only  three  slates.  Utah  and  both  Dakotas,  largely  agriculttuA 
and  with  a  very  small  industrial  development,  lie  outside  of  the  South, 
where  social  Legislation  has  always  been  backward. 

The  enumeration  of  these  official  efforts  and  steps  does  not.  hov 
give  a  complete  historical  statement  of  the  development  of  the  cm 
sation  Legislation  in  the  United  Slates.     The  voluntary  efforts  of  v 
organized  social  groups  resulted  in  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  organized  primarily 
for  the  study  of  labor  Legislation,  rapidly  developed  into  an  acts 
body  for  promotion  of  compensation  legislation.  In  many  stales  local 
branches  were  very  active  in  drafting  bills  and  conducting  popular 
agitation  in  their  favor.  It  organized  a  workmen's  compensation  com- 
mittee which  published  model  standards  of  compensation  legislation, 
and  also  prepared  the  draft  of  a  new  compensation  act  for  federal 
employees. 

Other  organizations  of  economic  students  also  woke  up  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  problem.  The  Philadelphia  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  called  together  a  conference  in  April,  1911,  and  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  November,  1911. 

The  National  Civic  Federation,  in  which  both  employees  and  employ- 
ers are  represented,  appointed  a  special  department  on  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents  and  prepared  a  model  draft  of  a  uniform  com- 
pensation  law.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  also 
appointed  a  special  committee  for  the  study  of  accident  compensal  ion. 
which  went  to  Europe  to  investigate  the  subject  and  wrote  a  comprehen- 
sive report. 

American  labor  organizations  have  changed  their  early  attitude  of 
opposition  which  appeared  in  New  York  in  1899,  and  in  Illinois  in  1905. 
The  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  rep> 
appeared  in  defense  of  compensal  ion  legislation,  and  in  many  states. 
notably  in  New  York,  the  local  federations  took  an  active  part  in  the 
drafting  of  the  bills.  The  legal  profession,  through  the  American  Bar 
Association,  has  had  for  some  years  a  special  committee  planning 
uniform  compensation  legislation. 

The  National  Progressive  Service  published  a  detailed  study  of  com- 
pensal ion  standards.  These  are  only  isolated  cases  illustrating  the 
public  interest  in  the  matter  and  the  efforts  of  private  organizations. 
They  were  duplicated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  most  of  the  states. 

The  practical  application  of  compensation  laws  soon  raised  the  quea- 
tion  as  to  a  proper  line  of  demarcation  between  an  industrial  accident 
and  an  occupational  disease.  The  importance  of  extending  the  compen- 
sation system  to  occupational  diseases  was  early  recognized  by  advocates 
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of  compensation.  While  this  extension  was  accomplished  by  judicial 
interpretation  of  the  law  in  a  few  slates,  the  state  of  California  has  the 
action  of  being  the  only  state  to  have  included  the  occupational 
ises  by  a  special  amendment,  substituting  the  word  "injury"  for 
''happening  of  an  accident."  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others  in 
compensation  legislation,  California  has  taken  a  most  advanced  posi- 
tion, and  will  very  likely  be  followed  by  a  number  of  other  states  in 
the  near  future,  because  agitation  for  such  amendments  is  very  active. 
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sKi'TION  II. 


PUBLIC  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

The  two  experiments  in  life  insurance  undertaken  in  Massachusetts 
and  Wisconsin  must  here  be  briefly  referred  to,  since  they  are  evidence 
of  the  growing  readiness  to  deal  with  these  problems  in  a  way  that  would 
have  been  unthought  of  in  the  United  States  some  20  years  ago.    Neil 
experiment  has  had  any  substantial  influence  upon  problems  of  d> 
tution. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Massachusetts  savings  banks  insurance  system  is  not  compulsory, 
and  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  state  insurance  system,  but  it  owes  its  <■: 
ence  to  a  legislative  act  (June  26,  1907),  and  by  that  act  a  general 
reinsurance  fund  under  state  supervision  is  created.  The  creation  of 
this  fund  antedates  the  entire  compensation  legislation,  and  it  has  been 
designated  "The  first  significant  step  towards  social  insurance  in  the 
United  States."  The  purposes  of  the  act  are  to  give  wage-earners  of 
Massachusetts,  through  the  sale  by  banks  of  insurance  at  cost,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  safe  life  insurance  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  more  expensive  so-called  "industrial  life  insurant 
This  low  cost  is  sought  by  eliminating  entirely  the  paid  solicitor  of  insur- 
ance and  the  house-to-house  collector  of  weekly  payments  and  by  elimin- 
ating profit.  The  state  actuary  furnishes  the  actuarial  service,  and  the 
state  medical  director  supervises  the  medical  work  without  charge  to 
the  banks. 

The  premiums  are  only  loaded  to  provide  for  the  necessary  expenses 
and  provision  is  made  for  a  safety  reserve  fund.  The  rates,  fees  and 
other  charges,  the  reserve  and  loan  values,  etc.,  are  uniform  for  all 
savings  and  insurance  banks  operating  under  the  system. 

The  entire  system  is  that  of  insurance  at  cost,  or  even  somewhat  below 
cost,  because  of  the  state  subsidy  for  salaries  of  actuarial  and  medical 
departments. 

The  question  is :  How  have  the  people  of  Massachusetts  responded  to 
this  measure  of  voluntary  social   insurance?     Of  nearly   200  sav 
banks  only  four  up  to  date,  with  278  agencies  in  other  localities,  have 
organized  insurance  departments.     The  decade  which  has  elapsed  since 
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he  enactment  of  the  law  has  seen  some  healthy  growth  of  the  system, 
s  is  shown  by  the  following  statement: 


;  The  office  of  the  state  actuary  states  that  on  August  1,  1916,  the  num- 
er  of  policies  outstanding  reached  some  14,000,  and  the  amount  of  out- 
tanding  insurance  some  $6,000,000.  But  notwithstanding  the  substan- 
ial  difference  in  the  cost  of  insurance,  especially  when  compared  with 
hat  of  industrial  life  insurance  on  a  weekly  payment  plan,  the  total 
olume  of  transactions  is  almost  insignificant.  The  industrial  business 
a  force  with  the  five  industrial  life  insurance  companies  in  Massachu- 
etts  was  216  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  savings  bank  insurance  system. 
■Ohe  number  of  policies  issued  was  147  times  as  great.  After  seven 
rears  of  endeavor  the  savings  bank  system  secured  only  about  1  per 
ent  of  the  business  in  competition  with  the  system  wrhich  it  was  "organ- 
zed"  to  overcome.  The  law  was  passed  with  the  belief  that  the  average 
lan  was  wise  enough  to  see  the  advantages  of  savings  bank  life  insurance 
nd  that  he  would  of  his  own  initiative  apply  for  insurance,  whereas 
he  "average  man"  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Ninety -nine  out 
f  a  hundred  continued  to  take  out  industrial  insurance  policies  at  the 
olicitation  of  agents,  and  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  applied  to  the 
avings  bank  system. 

The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  experience  is  but  a  simple  repetition 
f  European  experience,  namely,  that  cheap  state  insurance,  when  purely 
oluntary,  is  a  failure.  The  experience  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  is 
dditional  evidence  that  a  true  social  remedy  must  be  sought  in  some 
pplication  of  the  compulsory  principle. 

Wisconsin. 

Notwithstanding  the  slight  degree  of  success  of  the  Massachusetts  plan 
imilar  experiments  are  being  advocated  in  many  other  states,  and  the 
•rinciple  of  state  life  insurance  is  being  strongly  advanced  as  a  method 
f  bringing  cheaper  insurance  within  the  reach  of  people  of  moderate 
tteans.  Wisconsin  is  as  yet  the  only  state  that  has  legislated  in  this 
lirection,  establishing  a  state  life  fund  in  1911. 

The  Wisconsin  plan  differs  from  that  of  Massachusetts  in  that  no 
ntermediary  similar  to  the  savings  banks  is  made  use  of.  The  insur- 
nce  system  may  be  classified  as  straight  state  insurance,  because  the 
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stair  not  only  creates  bul  administers  the  fund.  The  state  dues  not 
assume  any  liability  beyond  the  amounl  of  the  fund. 

The  benefits  are  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  state.  Policies  of  life 
insurance  may  be  issued  to  persons  between  the  ages  of  20  and  50  in 
amounts  of  $500  and  multiples  thereof  not  to  exceed  $3,000.  Annuities 
may  be  sold  to  begin  at  the  age  of  60  in  sums  of  $100  or  multiples  thereof, 
nut  to  exceed  $300.     It  was  provided  that  at  least  200  applications  for 

insurance  a anting  to  not  less  than  $100,000  of  insurance  should  be 

received  and  approved  before  any  policies  could  be  issued,  in  order  to 
prevent  possible  financial  disaster  at  the  beginning. 

It  took  fully  two  years  before  the  necessary  number  of  applications 
was  received  and  approved,  and  the  firsl  policies  were  issued  October 
27,  1913.  Since  then  the  development  of  the  fund  has  been  extremely 
slow  as  shown  in  the  following  tables  : 


Income 

Disbursements 

Tear 

Premiums 

Interest 
and  other 

Total 

Deaths 

Other 

policy 
benefits 

Return     ' 

pre- 
miums    ' 

Man- 
meal 

Total 

L913 

$5,735 
10,811 

$331 

177 

1,034 

$6,066 

8,416 

11,845 

196 
93 

$256 
300 
979 

$491 

)'.']  1 



$2,000 

$450 
610 

946 

1915    

4,712 

Policies  issued 

Policies  in  force 

Assets 

Liabilities 

Year 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Surplus    1 

L913   

237 

S1 46.400 

237 
315 

$146,400 
224.100 

$5,601 
13,268 
20,458 

$3,444 
11.827 
18,729 

§2,157 

1914    

85  !       82,800 
71  ,       70,500 

1,-141 



381        289,600 

1,729 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  facilities  for  publicity  were  practically 
negligible. 

From  the  standpoint  of  social  insurance  history  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  this  experience.  When  voluntary  methods  of  social  insurance 
have  had  a  comparative  degree  of  success,  there  has  always  been  the 
stimulus  of  substantial  subsidies  from  the  public  treasury.  When  state 
insurance  without  subsidies,  relying  entirely  upon  the  cheapening  of 
insurance  through  elimination  of  profits  and  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
soliciting  business,  has  succeeded,  there  has  always  been  elimination  ol 
the  private  competitor.  Nowhere  in  the  history  of  insurance  has  the 
competitive  state  insurance  plan  succeeded  by  a  direct  appeal  to  th| 
people  without  the  aid  of  a  subsidy,  in  the  face  of  an  active  agency  force 
agitating  for  private  insurance  companies. 
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SECTION  III. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE. 
An  active  movemenl  for  propaganda  of  the  health  insurance  idea  is 
j  most  recent  of  all  social  insurance  movements  in  this  country.     It 
iy  be  dated  from  the   First    American  Conference  on  Social  Insur- 
f  held  in  Chicago  in  June,   L913.     Other  organizations  of  similar 
ffacter,  as  the  American   Public   Health   Association,  the  American 
•demy  of  Medicine,  also  undertook  the  study  of  the  subject.     The 
Uth  preserving  aspects  of  the  health  insurance  plans  attracted  the 
i  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  organized  a  stand- 
•  committee  on  social  insurance,  largely  devoted  to  health  insurance. 
le  study  and  agitation  for  health  insurance  is  not  limited  to  private 
Lanizations.     The  F,  deral  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  under- 
lie the  study  of  health  insurance  and  the  majority  report  endorses  the 
i  a  in  the  following  words: 

loch  attention  is  now  given  to  accident  prevention,  yet  accidents  cause  only  one- 
mth  as  much  destitution  as  does  sickness,  and  one-fifteenth  as  much  as  does 
mployment.  A  great  deal  of  unemployment  is  directly  due  to  sickness,  and  sick- 
*.  in  turn,  follows  unemployment.  *  *  *  Other  investigations  show  that  30 
met  cent  of  cases  requiring  charitable  relief  are  immediately  clue  to  sickness 

5s    among    wage-earners   is   primarily    the   direct    result    of   poverty     which 
3  itself  in  insufficient  diet,  bad  housing,  inadequate  clothing,  and  generally 
avorable  surroundings  in  the  home.     The  surroundings  at  the  place  of  work  and 
{personal  habits  of  the  worker  are  important  but  secondary  factors 

.here  are  three  general  groups  of  disease-causing  conditions:  (1)  Those  for  which 
IJ  employer  and  character  of  the  industry  and  occupation  are  responsible-  (2) 
e  for  which  the  public,  through  regulatory  and  relief  agencies,  is  responsible;  and 
those  for  which  the  individual  worker  and  his  family  are  responsible 
he  employers'  responsibility  includes,  besides  conditions  causing  so-called  occupa- 
II  diseases,  low  wages,  excessive  hours,  methods  causing  nervous  strain  and 
;ral  insanitary  conditions. 

employers  already  partly  recognize  their  responsibility;  aside  from  "welfare 
K,  many  contribute  liberally  to  employees'  sick  benefit  funds  or  provide  for  the 
re  amount. 

'he  public   has  in  part    recognized   its   responsibility  in  such   matters  as  housing 
Ply,  foods,  drugs,  and  sanitation.     Rut  the  recognition  of  responsibility  has 

been  thoroughgoing   and  in  the  case  of  local  health  officers  the  tendency  has') „ 

Qtly  to  provide  for  the  better  residential  sections  and  neglect  the  shuns 

•   share  of  responsibility  rests  upon   the  individual,  and   under  present 

■  itlons  he  is  unable  to  meet  it. 

.ability  exists  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  wageearners  do  not 

ihcient  wages  to  provide  for  proper  living  conditions,  and  because  the  presenl 

use  prevention  and  cure  are  expensive  and  sickness  is  most   prevalent 

ho  are  least  able  to  purchase  health.     The  worker  is  expected  to  provide 

t   certain    contingencies    in    the    future    when   he    lacks   means   of   existing 

itely  in  the  present. 

Qighl  reasonably  expect  a  rapid  increase  in  the  wages  of  all  classes  of  work- 

■  o  a  standard  which  would  permit  proper  living  conditions  and  adequate  medical 
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attention,  it  would  perhaps  be  inadvisable  to  recommend  any  governmental  action. 
But  we  feel  assured  that  no  such  condition  is  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future,  and 
believe  that  new  methods  of  dealing  with  the  existing  evils  must  be  adopted. 

The  remedial  measures  for  existing  conditions  must  be  based  on  the  cooi" 
action  of  those  responsible  for  conditions ;  must  be  democratic  in  maintenance,  control 
and  administration;  must  distribute  costs  practicably  and  justly  ;  and  must  pn 
a  powerful  incentive  for  sickness  prevention. 

A  system  of  sickness  insurance  is  the  most  feasible  single  measure.  This  con- 
clusion is  based  on  the  following : 

i  <i  i  The  losses  occasioned  by  the  wage-earner's  sickness  affect  employee,  employer, 
and  community,  all  of  whom  share  in  the  responsibility.  Insurance  is  the  recognized 
method  of  distributing  loss  so  as  to  reduce  individual  risk  to  a  minimum. 

(6)   The  strongest  incentives — that  of  lessening  cost — is  given  to  efforts  to  diminish 
frequency  and  seriousness  of  losses ;  sickness  insurance  in  this  respect  is  a  prev.  : 
measure  of  a  positive  and  direct  kind.     The  lower  the  morbidity  and  mortality  i 
the  less  the  amount  necessary  for  benefits  and  the  lower  the  insurance  rate. 

(c)  Sickness  insurance  is  no  longer  experimental,  but  is  rapidly  becoming  univer- 
sal. It  is  not  a  novelty  even  in  the  United  States.  Although  not  provided  for  nor 
subsidized  by  government  here,  it  is  most  widely  used,  there  being  several  million 
workers  so  insured. 

((/)  The  cost  would  be  no  greater  than  at  present.  The  conclusion  appears  sound 
that  medical  benefits  and  minimum  cash  benefits  of  $7  per  week  for  a  period  of  not 
exceeding  2G  weeks  in  one  year,  and  death  benefits  of  $200,  can  be  provided  at  a  total 
cost  of  50  cents  per  week  per  insured  person.  Budgetary  studies  of  large  numb, 
workinginen's  families  show  that  under  present  conditions  from  25  and  ."><>  cuts  a 
week,  up  to  70  cents  and  even  $1.86,  is  spent  for  little  more  than  burial  insurance. 
Workers  would  thus  receive  immeasurably  greater  benefits  for  much  less  than  they 
now  pay. 

A  governmental  system  of  sickness  insurance  is  preferable  because — 

(a)   More  democratic;  the  benefits  would  be  regarded  as  rights,  not  charity. 

(6)  Compulsory  features,  obnoxious  under  private  insurance,  would  be  no  longer 
objectionable. 

(c)  On  account  of  the  reduction  in  overhead  charges  and  duplication,  higher 
efficiency  in  administration  would  be  secured  at  less  cost. 

(d)  Cooperation  with  other  public  agencies  is  impracticable  otherwise. 

(e)  European  experience  has  proved  the  superiority  of  government  systems  to 
private  insurance. 

(f)  Taxation  of  industry  by  federal  government  in  sickness  insurance  system  is 
thoroughly  established  by  the  Marine  Hospital  Service.  A  law  taxing  vessels  for 
such  funds  was  passed  in  179S,  and  its  constitutionality  has  never  been  questioned. 

The  conclusion  seems  warranted  that  a  sickness  insurance  system  for  the  United 
States  or  the  several  states,  similar  in  general  principles  and  methods  to  the  best 
European  systems,  will  be  less  difficult  and  radical  than  has  been  foreboded.  It  will 
not  so  much  introduce  new  ideas  and  practices  as  it  will  organize  existing  plans  and 
principles  into  more  effective  accomplishment.  Existing  agencies,  in  trade  un 
mutual  benefit  societies,  and  establishment  funds,  can  be  utilized  just  as  they  have 
been  in  Europe.     The  real  problem  becomes  one  of  constructive  organization. 

Several  valuable  studies  have  been  published  by  the  United  ? 
Public  Health  Service  in  which  primarily  the  relation  between  health 
insurance  and  public  health  was  emphasized.     Literature  on  the  sub 
contributed  by  various  public  officials,  large  organizations  and  pri 
students  is  rapidly  growing  as  a  glance  at  the  bibliography  will  indi' 

General  advocacy  of  the  health  insurance  idea  soon  developed  into 
definite  legislative  proposals.  The  first  study  of  standards  of  health 
insurance  legislation  was  published  by  the  committee  on  social  and  indus- 
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rial  justice  of  the  Progressive  National  Service  in  New  York  early  in 
!HA  hi  the  fall  of  1915  the  first  tentative  draft  of  a  health  insurance 
ill  was  published  by  the  social  insurance  committee  of  the  American 

lion  for  Labor  Legislation,  and  two  later  editions  with  further 
nullification  of  the  detailed  provisions  have  since  appeared. 
In  the  spring  of  1916  bills  for  health  insurance  were  introduced  in  the 
■slatures  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  The  text  of 
le  bills  was  practically  identical  and  was  based  upon  the  tentative  draft 
E  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
Little  but  the  introduction  of  the  bill  was  accomplished  in  New  Jersey. 

ih  in  .Massachusetts  and  New  York  hearings  on  the  bill  were 
ranted.  As  a  result  of  these  hearings  a  general  demand  for  further 
station  became  apparent.  A  state  commission  was  appointed  in 
■Bsachusetts,  and  a  bill  for  a  state  commission  passed  the  senate  in 
'ew  York,  but  failed  of  passage  through  the  assembly  because  of  the 
Ijoiiniinent  of  the  legislature. 

1  In  the  spring  of  lf)l^  a  commission  to  investigate  old  age  insurance 
ad  pensions  and  mothers'  pensions  was  created  in  California  by  Legis- 
tivc  enactment.  This  commission  was  handicapped  by  an  insufficient 
iriation,  and  in  1915  a  .similar  law  was  enacted  providing  for  a 
oeial  Insurance  Commission.  This  second  commission  was  given  an 
Pquate  appropriation,  and  was  required  to  make  a  thorough  study 
c  the  need  and  practicability  of  extending  social  insurance  activities  ih 

te  of  California.     This  commission  has  concentrated  its  efforts 
•pon  a  study  of  health  insurance. 

impossible  to  review  all  the  facts  concerning  the  growth  of  the 
>cial  insurance  movement  in  this  country  without  arriving  at  the  con- 

-  that   in  the  very  near  future  the  movement   is  hound  to  resull 
constructive  legislation. 
The  history  of  workmen's  compensation,  in  fad   the  history  of  any 

Lovemenl  for  social  legislation,  has  established  the  definite  stages 
ffough  which  the  demand  for  a  social  reform  must   go  to  become  guc- 

emic  study  of  the  problem,  collection  of  evidence  as  to  the  need 
'  popular  propaganda,  governmental  commissions,  preparation  of  Legis- 
tive  proposals,  and  finally  legislation — these  are  the  normal  steps,  and 
i  many  branches  of  social  insurance  several  of  these  steps  have  already 

ade.  And  while  the  agitation  for  health  insurance  is  perhaps  the 
t    of  all.   the   progress   made   within   the   short  time  is  also 

'.  Outside  of  California,  the  states  of  Massachusetts.  New  York 
id  Wisconsin  show,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advance.  In  these  and  in 
any  others,  bills  for  health  insurance  are  expected  to  be  introduced 
iring  the  next  legislative  session. 

IT     L'T'-.ji; 
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SECTION  IV. 


ENDORSEMENTS  OF  HEALTH  INSURANCE  BY 
LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Though  the  movement  for  health   insurance  is  very  recent,  a  large 
number  of  labor  organizations  have  already  gone  on  record  as  endors 
it.     This  is  especially  noteworthy  since  the  early  attitude  of  many  1. 
organizations  was  thai   of  mistrust,  if  not  antagonism,  largely  l>ee; 
of  fear  of  the  compulsory  principle. 

Labor  organizations  endorsing  health  insurance. 

A.  State  Federations — 

New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
.Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
Missouri  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
Ohio  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
B.  International  Unions — 

International  Typographical  Union. 

International  Glove  "Workers  of  America. 

International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engim 

Internationa]   Spinners'  Union. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp.   Sulphite   and    Paper 

Mills  Workers. 
International   Ladies'    Garment    Workers'   Union. 
Amalgamated    Clothing    Workers    of    America.    (General 

Executive  Board.) 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America. 

The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  general  type  of  resolution  | 
by  these  numerous  labor  organizations : 

RESOLUTION. 
Passed  by  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers. 
Whereas,  <'areful  estimates  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  sh 
that  $180,000,000  is  the  annual  cost  of  medical   treatment   to   the  American  wa 
earners  and  their  annual  wage  loss  due  to  sickness  is  over  $500,000,000  more,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  findings  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  indicate  that  the  best  method  of 
protecting  the  workers  against  their  suffering  and  losses  due  to  sickness  is  a  govern- 
mental system  of  universal  health  insurance,  and 

WHEREAS,  European  experience,  as  well  as  our  own  experience  in  workingm^fcj 
compensation  laws,  has  demonstrated  that  workingmen's  insurance  tends  to  pn 
sickness  and  accidents,  be  it  therefore 

<-/,  By  the  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers  in  con- 
vention assembled,  that  the  convention  favors  a  universal  system  of  health  insurance. 
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ffith  contributions  by  employers  and  the  state  as  well  as  by  the  workers,  in  order 
:hat  efficient  and  economic  medical  service  may  be  furnished  to  employees  and  proper 
>mphasis  may  be  placed  upon  the  prevention  of  industrial  disease. 


RESOLUTION. 

^s   Passed   by  the    International    Brotherhood   of  Pulp,   Sulphite  and    Paper   Mill 

Workers.      (Membership    between    15,000   and    20,000.) 

Whereas,  The  introduction  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  has  greatly  amelior- 
ited  the  economic  loss  and  suffering  previously  endured  by  wage  earners  because  of 
iccidents,  and 

Wiikreas,  The  findings  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  indicate  that  the  suffering  and  economic  loss 
•ndured  by  wage  earners  on  account  of  sickness  is  seven  times  that  endured  on  account 
>f  accidents,  and 

WHEREAS,  European  experience  proves  that  workmen's  health  insurance  is  the 
>est  method  of  protecting  the  workers  against  the  contingencies  of  sickness  and  indus- 
:rial  disease  and  of  prolonging  their  lives ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
»Vorkers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  convention  assembled  that  the  conven- 
ion  favors  a  universal  contributory  health  insurance  law  which  would  exclude  profit- 
Peking  insurance  companies  and  which  would  insure  to  all  sick  wage  earners  prompt 
and  efficient  medical  aid,  as  well  as  financial  assistance. 

RESOLUTION. 
Adopted  October  12,  1916,  by  the  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Wiikreas,  Investigations  recently  conducted  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health, 
he  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Federal 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  show  that  the  American  wage  earners  endure 
tnmially  enormous  suffering  and  economic  loss  on  account  of  sickness,  and 

Whereas,  The  amount  of  suffering  and  economic  loss  endured  by  workingmen  and 
vonien  because  of  sickness  is  seven  times  that  endured  by  them  because  of  accidents, 
ind 

Wiikreas,  European  experience  demonstrates  that  workingmen's  insurance  results 
n  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  in  the  lengthening  of  the  lives  of  the  workers,  there- 
ore  be  it 

Jlrsolved,  By  the  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Labor,  that  the  Federation  favors  a 
iniversal  system  of  health  insurance,  without  opportunity  for  insurance  company 
-rofits,  and  in  order  that  prompt  and  efficient  medical  service  may  be  furnished  to 
ick  wage  earners  and  due  emphasis  placed  upon  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  indus- 
rial  disease. 
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SECTION  V. 


OLD  AGE  INSURANCE  AND  PENSIONS. 

It  is  impossible  to  poinl  to  any  legislative  step  in  this  country  col 
parable  to  European  and  Australian  legislation  dealing  with  the  problB 

of  old  age  destitution,  unless  it  be  the  system  of  war  pensions  which  ha; 
existed  in  this  country  for  many  years  and  has  achieved  its  high! 
development  since  the  Civil  war.     It  is  true  that  these  pensions  ar 
given  in  consideration  of  past  services  in  military  operations.     As  i] 
stated  by  one  writer  : 

"It  is  childish  to  consider  the  system  of  war  pensions  as  a  seni 
mental  problem  only,  and  to  speak  of  the  millions  spent  for  w&t 
pensions  as  the  cost  of  the  Civil  war.     We  are  clearly  dealing  her 
with  an  economic  measure  which  aims  to  solve  the  problem  o] 
dependent  old  age  and  widowhood. '  '* 

The  same  writer  points  out  that  because  of  the  rapid  dying  out  of  th 
veterans  "a  large  appropriation  will  automatically  become  available 
which  will  permit  of  the  establishment  of  a  national  old  age  pensfl 
scheme  without  national  fiscal  disturbance — something  which  no  impof 
tant  European  country  has  been  able  to  accomplish." 

One  of  the  most  disputed  problems  in  the  field  of  social  insurance  h 
Europe  has  been  the  problem  of  comparative  advantages  of  computed 
insurance  versus  old  age  pensions  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  old  age 

It  is  argued  in  favor  of  the  pension  method  that  it  has  the  advantag< 
of  simplicity  in  avoiding  the  numerous  complications  of  a  system  o 
compulsory  insurance,  that  it  offers  an  immediate  solution  of  tht 
problem,  while  the  advantages  of  compulsory  insurance  can  be  realizei 
only  after  a  considerable  period  of  time,  since  insurance  for  purpose* 
of  acquiring  an  annuity  is  very  expensive  unless  begun  at  an  early  age 
that  the  pension  system  avoids  the  method  of  compulsory  contributions 
that  it  prevents  the  unnecessary  accumulation  of  enormous  reserves 
thus  unnecessarily  withdrawing  capital  from  productive  enterpri 

On  the  other  hand,  objections  raised  against  the  pension  method  are 
that  it  is  a  modified  or  disguised  form  of  charitable  relief:  that  since  il 
requires  evidence  of  destitution,  it  encourages  improvidency ;  that  i 
results  in  discrimination  against  those  who  endeavor  to  make  some  pro 
vision  against  old  age;  that  it  placas  a  heavy  financial  burden  upon  th< 
public  treasury;  and  finally,  that  as  it  must  offer  one  uniform  amoiin 
to  all  aged  persons,  the  amount  must  be  a  very  small  one. 

The  controversy  has  already  been  raised  in  this  country,  and  probablj 


♦I.  M.  Rubinow,  Social  Insurance,  p.  40 1. 
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ill  be  an  additional  obstacle  to  constructive  legislation.  But  it  is 
gnificint  that  proposals  in  both  directions  are  already  being  made  and 
lat  the  question  of  old  age  dependency,  and  of  the  necessity  of  some 
efinite  social  policy  in  dealing  with  this  condition  have  been  placed 
bfore  American  public  opinion. 

Several  states  have  had  legislative  investigations.  In  Massachusetts 
<pre  than  in  any  state  has  this  problem  received  consideration.  As  far 
ack  as  June  26,  1907,  the  first  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions, 
Kraities  ami  Insurance  was  established  which  rendered  a  comprehen- 
ve  report  in  January,  1910,  and  though  the  commission  rendered  a 
Borl  adverse  to  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  old  age  pension 
v'steui.  the  importance  of  the  social  problem  of  old  age  was  clearly 
ecognized. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  commission  may  be  summarized  in  the 
blowing  quotations: 

"Serious  practical  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  establish- 
ment of  any  general  system  of  old  age  pensions  by  this  common- 
wealth or  any  single  state. 

"The  commission  holds  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  Massa- 
chusetts or  any  state  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  old  age  pensions, 
either  at  the  present  or  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

"It  seems  desirable  that  the  problem  of  sickness  and  accident 
insurance  should  be  dealt  with  before  enacting  any  additional  meas- 
ures of  general  legislation  concerning  old  age  pensions  or  insurance. 
Logically,  the  problem  of  sickness  and  accident  insurance  takes 
precedence  over  the  question  of  old  age  insurance. 

"There  is  no  considerable  demand  in  this  state  for  the  establish- 
ment of  ;i  general  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  and  insurance." 

"We  also  commend  to  the  consideration  of  corporations  of  a  per- 
manent character  with  a  large  staff  of  employees,  especially  public 
service  corporations  in  the  cities,  the  schemes  of  old  age  insurance 
and  pensions  which  have  been  instituted  by  various  large  concerns. 

"We  would  furthermore  direct  attention  to  the  new  opportunities 
for  old  age  insurance  offered  by  industrial  insurance  companies. 
This  insurance  has  been  greatly  cheapened  and  improved  during  the 
last  year. 

"We  suggest  that  in  due  time  the  laws  governing  the  operation 
of  fraternal  beneficiary  corporations  be  amended  so  as  to  enable 
these  societies  to  pay  old  age  benefits  under  supervision  by  the  State 
Insurance  <  'ommissioner  as  regards  rates  of  assessment  and  method 
of  administration. 

"We  recommend  the  enactment  of  measures  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  retirement  systems  for  public  employees. 

"We  advise  the  general  court  to  pass  an  act  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  unpaid  commission  on  old  age  pen- 
sions and  insurance.  We  believe  this  subject  to  he  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  special  department,  1<>  deal 
with  it  in  comprehensive  and  systematic  fashion.  The  function  of 
such  a  commission  definitely  stated  would  be  to  act  as  a  bureau  of 
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information  and  assistance  for  employers  and  employees,  munici- 
palities and  counties,  with  a  view  to  aiding  and  advising  them 
regarding  the  establishment  of  retirement  systems;  to  study  tin- 
operation  of  schemes  of  old  age  insurance,  annuities  and  pensions  in 
other  states  and  countries,  and  the  proposals  for  new  legislation  on 
this  subject,  and  to  keep  the  legislature  and  the  public  informed 
concerning  these  matters. ' ' 

The  first  Massachusetts  report  admittedly  left  the  question  open. 
Early  in  1913  a  bill  for  the  systems  of  old  age  pensions  was  introdn 
in  the  lower  house,  and  a  hearing  was  held.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this 
hearing  a  second  commission  on  pensions  was  created  by  a  resolution 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  January  4,  1913.  Its  official  designation 
was:  "Commission  to  advise  a  just  and  comprehensive  system  of  state. 
county  and  municipal  pensions."  But  broader  powers  were  conferred 
upon  it  in  the  following  sentence  of  the  resolution : 

"The  commission  shall  also  consider  the  case  of  persons  now 
receiving  pensions  who  are  engaged  in  other  employment  and  shall 
also  report  upon  the  advisability  of  a  general  pension  system  for 
old  age  or  other  disability,  and  may  report  a  plan  or  plans  for  such 
a  system. ' ' 

But  even  the  second  report  has  not  disposed  of  the  matter  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  several  social  insurance  bills  were  introduced  in  the  1< 
lative  session  of  1916.     A  third  commission  was  appointed  to  consider 
old   age   pensions   or   insurance  as  well   as  other  branches  of  social 
insurance. 

New  Jersey. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
and  approved  by  the  Governor  on  March  23,  1910,  for  a  commission  to 
thoroughly  investigate  and  report  to  the  Governor  the  draft  of  a  bill 
providing  for  industrial  old  age  pensions,  for  consideration  and  action 
by  the  members  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  General  Assembly. 

Wisconsin. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  legislature  and  approved  May  7.  1013. 
directing  the  Industrial  Commission  of  the  state  to  investigate  the  sub 
ject  of  old  age  pensions,  to  make  a  thorough  and  complete  investigation 
of  the  number,  conditions  and  welfare  of  aged  infirm,  with  a  view  of 
establishing  a  system  of  old  age  pensions. 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution  a  brief  report  was  submitted  by  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  in  1915,  which  declared: 

"That  Wisconsin  will  have  sooner  or  later  to  face  the  question 
of  old  acre  relief  ean  scarcely  be  doubted  by  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  trend  of  events  in  modern  industrial  communities.  That 
the  question  is  easier  of  solution  now  than  it  will  be  a  generation 
hence  is  still  less  open  to  doubt.  But  the  need  is  not  so  urgent  as 
to  justify  hasty  legislation.     A  new  system  of  old  age  relief  ought 
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not  to  be  adopted  without  mature  consideration  and  the  full  support 
of  public  opinion.  The  commission  does  not  wish,  therefore,  to 
recommend  any  specific  measure  at  this  time." 

United  States. 

The  movement  for  old  age  pensions  has  already  resulted  in  some  agita- 
tion before  the  United  States  Congress.  As  early  as  December  14,  1909, 
gressman  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  (now  Secretary  of  Labor)  intro- 
luced  an  act  to  organize  an  Army  Corps,  prescribe  qualifications  for 
snlistment  therein,  define  the  duties  and  fix  the  compensation  and  term 
if  enlistment  of  privates,  which  was,  notwithstanding  its  official  title, 
really  a  plan  for  an  old  age  pension  system.     The  bill  did  not  pass. 
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SUCTION  VI. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE. 

Discussion  of  measures  to  prevent  or  minimize  unemployment,  or  at 
hast  mitigate  the  distress  caused  by  it.  has  followed  every  acute  economic 
crisis  and  every  period  of  prolonged  industrial  depression,  hut  only  very 
recently  has  unemployment  insurance  been  put  forth  as  one  of  the  possi- 
hle  remedies.  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Though  ways  and  means  for  unemployment  insurance  have  heen  dis- 
cussed in  Europe  for  15  or  20  years,  the  results  accomplished  prior  to 
I'Jll  were  rather  limited.  In  so  far  as  experiments  were  successful  they 
took  the  form  of  substantial  subsidies  to  trade  union  funds,  or  other 
funds  organized  by  wageworkers.  Compulsory  unemployment  insur- 
ance was  even  thought  an  economic  impossibility  until  the  British 
National  Insurance  act  supplied  evidence  to  the  contrary,  lint  the 
admitted  prerequisite  to  such  a  system — an  efficient  system  of  puhlic 
employment  exchanges — was  also  lacking. 

The  first  important  official  investigation  of  conditions  of  unemploy- 
ment, irrespective  of  crises  and  depressions,  was  that  of  the  "New  York 
State  Commission  on  Employers'  Liability  and  Other  Matters," 
appointed  in  1909.  which  largely  devoted  its  labor  to  questions  of  employ- 
ers' liability,  compensations  and  prevention  of  industrial  accidents,  hut 
appointed  a  subcommittee  on  unemployment,  which  brought  in  a  very 
exhaustive  report.  The  investigations  of  the  committee  in  Kit  rope  were 
limited  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  while  the  most  successful  experi- 
ments in  unemployment  insurance  had  heen  accomplished  in  Belgium, 
Denmark  and  Norway.  The  conclusion  of  the  commission  as  to  unem- 
ployment insurance  in  Germany  was  therefore  not  enthusiastic.    It  was: 

"Two  important  experiments  have  been  made  in  Germany  with 
public  insurance  against  unemployment.     Neither  of  them  ca 
said  to  have  proven  successful,  but  they  have  pointed  out  what 
might  be  done  for  certain  classes  of  unemployed." 

\'o  reference  to  the  insurance  method  was  made  in  the  recommend* 
tions  of  the  commission.  On  Decemher  29,  1911,  the  firsi  general  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment  look  place,  and  the  American  section  of  the 
International  Unemployment  Association  (L'Association  Internationale 
pour  la  Lutte  Contre  he  Chomage,  organized  in  1910,  with  headquarters 
in  Paris)  was  organized.  Even  at  this  meeting.  Prof.  C.  B.  Henderson 
stated  that  "it  is  to  the  trade  unions  that  we  must  first  look  for  the  most 
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ing  developments  in  the  direction  of  insurance  againsl  anemploy- 
lcnt.  later  we  may  hope  for  legislation." 

Tin1  intelligent  .study  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  in  this  country 

from   the  organization  of  this  association.     In   1912   municipal 

fcmittees  on  unemployment  were  organized  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

)n  .June  6-7  the  First  American  Conference  on  Social  Insurance  was 

eld  in  Chicago  and  a  paper  on  "Insurance  Against   Unemployment" 

as  presented  by  the  late  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  who  said: 

"The  conclusions  are  that  for  a  people  which  profess  to  be  civil- 
ized, unemployment  insurance  has  become  a  necessity.  It  is  not  a 
physical  but  a  moral  necessity.  We  can  not  retain  our  ethical 
standards  and  refuse  to  face  our  task." 

With  the  English  precedenl  already  available  a1  the  time,  Prof.  Hen- 
earson  asked:  "Would  it  not  be  more  fair,  more  full  of  promise  of 
emits  within  a  reasonable  time  for  all  those  who  realize  the  monstrous 
ljustice  of  our  present  neglect  to  unite  on  a  policy  resembling  in  the 
lain  principle  the  British  system?" 

I  The  xwy  serious  industrial  depression  of  the  winter  101:5-14  which 
unturned  during  the  first  winter  after  the  beginning  of  the  war.  focused 
ic  attention  of  the  American  people  upon  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
lem  as  never  before.  In  many  states  and  municipalities  unemployment 
immissions  were  appointed.  A  National  Conference  on  Unemployment 
it li  representatives  from  59  cities  and  25  states  was  held  under  the 
uapices  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  in  New  York 
'ity  on  February  27-28.  1014.  and  a  second  conference  in  Philadelphia 

ber  28-29,  3014. 
The  significant  Fact  is  the  increasing  frequency  with  which  unemploy- 
ment insurance  was  suggested  at  least  as  one  of  the  possible  remedies  in 

'ort  to  retrieve  the  effects  of  unemployment.  In  the  following 
stracts  from  some  of  the  reports  is  shown  an  illustration  of  this 
■ndciicy. 

California. 

The  permanent  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  the  state 
f  California  was  asked  by  Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson  on  January  28, 
U4.  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  problem  of  unemployment,  with  the 
rjeel  of  suggesting  what  remedy  mighl  be  applied  by  the  state.  The 
■port  rendered  to  the  Governor  on  December  0,  1014,  contained  the 
illowing  recommendations  with  regard  to  unemployment  insurance: 

"For  the  worker  in  seasonal  trades,  and  in  fact  for  all  who  labor 
for  a  wage,  we  suggest  unemployment  insurance,  though  we  are  not 
prepared  to  recommend  any  particular  form.  The  success  of  this 
state  in  handling  industrial  accident  insurance  is  one  argument  that- 
warrants  our  looking  more  deeply  into  the  whole  field  of  social  insur- 
ance.    We  urge  that  Your  Excellency  designate  some  existing  board 
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or  commission  to  investigate  this  subject  thoroughly,  to  report, 
in  two  years.     Data  supplied  by  the  proposed   bureau  of  labor 
exchanges  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  any  such  investigal 
We  recommend  to  your  attention  the  experience  of  England  and 
certain  continental  countries,  particularly   Denmark  and   Belgium, 
which  has  invented  the  Ghent  system  of  subsidizing  labor  uni<  i 
conduct  the  machinery  for  unemployment  insurance." 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  under  authorization  of  the  city 
council  on  January  22.  1912,  appointed  a  committee  headed  by  Charles 
R.  Crane  to  inquire  into  and  report  concerning  the  cause  or  cause* 
the  nonemployment  of  so  many  wage  earners,  the  extent  and  effect  of  the 
prevailing  conditions  upon  the  community,  and  what  can  and  should  be 
done  more  effectually  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  poor  and  unemplo, 
and  provide  employment. 

In  the  first  preliminary  report  of  the  commission  few  recommendatii 
were  made  by  the  commission  as  a  whole,  but  the  subcommittee  on  relief 
recommended : 

"1.  The  establishment  of  a  state  insurance  against  unemployment 
based  on  the  Ghent  system. 

2.  That  the  Governor  and  legislature  be  requested  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  providing  for  such  a  system." 

On  August  24,  1914,  or  a  few  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the 
European  war,  when  the  unemployment  situation  became  seriously 
aggravated,  the  city  council  of  Chicago  passed  a  resolution  ordering  the 
Chicago  Municipal  Market  Commission  to  "prepare  as  soon  as  poss 
a  practical  plan  for  relieving  destitution  and  unemployment  resulting 
from  war  conditions."  In  its  report  rendered  on  December  28,  1914.  a 
very  decisive  stand  in  favor  of  unemployment  insurance  was  taken  in 
the  following  language : 

"While  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  employment  bureau  for 
part-time  work,  and  public  works  for  the  unemployed,  will  do  much 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  unemployment,  there  are,  howi 
periods  of  severe  business  depression  and  cyclical  fluctuation  in 
industry  where  these  methods  of  combating  unemployment  ai 
a  certain  extent  practically  ineffective.     There  will  still  remain  an 
excess  of  wage  earners  for  whom  no  part  or  short-time  work  is  avail- 
able, and  the  municipal  employment  bureau  will  bring  no  relief, 
inasmuch  as  jobs  and  work  are  scarce  and  at  a  premium.     In  order 
to  reach  this  excess  group  of  wage  earners  and  protect  it  again-; 
distress  and  misery  incident  to  prolonged  unemployment,  it  is  a 
able  that  the  community  establish  some  form  of  public  insurance 
against  unemployment.     *     *     * 

"It  should,  however,  be  urged  that  the  prime  requisite  to  the 
establishment   of   insurance   for   the   unemployed    is   a   muni 
employment  bureau.     This  has  been  called  a  point  of  fundami 
importance,  inasmuch  as  no  scheme  for  the  insurance  of  the  unem- 
ployed can  be  a  success  unless  founded  upon  the  adequate 
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efficient  control  of  the  labor  market  by  a  complete  registration  of  all 
the  unemployed  existing  in  the  community. 

"The  municipal  employment  bureau  should  be  the  guardian  and 
watchdog  over  the  fund  providing  for  public  insurance  of  the  unem- 
ployed. No  wage  earner  should  be  eligible  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance unless  he  is  registered  at  the  employment  bureau,  nor  be  able 
to,  as  is  the  case  in  German  cities,  draw  a  penny  from  such  fund 
one  moment  after  the  municipal  employment  bureau  is  assured  that 
there  is  work  available  for  him  to  do. 

"Insurance  against  unemployment  has  well  been  termed  the 
second  line  of  action  on  the  problem  of  unemployment  after  the 
establishment  of  a  municipal  employment  bureau.  The  municipal 
employment  bureau,  which  is  the  first  line  of  action,  flanked  by  a 
system  of  part  or  short-time  work  and  public  works  for  the  unem- 
ployed, should  receive  the  undivided  attention  of  our  public  officials 
before  any  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  public  employment 
insurance  are  elaborated.  The  first  line  of  action,  it  should  be  said, 
will  require  years  of  steady  effort  and  perseverance  before  any  con- 
siderable inroads  can  be  said  to  have  been  made  upon  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed." 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  is  the  only  state  in  which  the  movement  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  has  reached  the  stage  of  legislative  proposals.  The 
lomic  depression  of  the  winter  of  1913  caused  the  creation  of  the 
Uassachusetts  Committee  on  Unemployment. 

The  committee  soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  until  very  substan- 
ial  changes  were  introduced  in  the  organization  of  the  labor  market, 
unemployment  would  remain  a  feature  of  industrial  life;  and  that  as 
^reference  to  methods  of  charitable  relief  a  system  of  unemployment 
naurance  should  be  elaborated.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislative 
on  of  1916.  and  a  hearing  was  held  on  this  as  well  as  other  social 
•nsurance  bills,  as  a  result  of  which  the  present  Massachusetts  com- 
11  was  appointed. 

Tlir  Massachusetts  bill  was  drawn  on  lines  similar  to  the  British  sys- 
em.  providing  for  compulsory  insurance  within  specified  trades,  the 
*copc.  however,  being  wider,  and  included  the  following  industries: 
milding  and  construction,  textiles,  leather,  rubber,  tobacco,  clothing, 
taper,  printing  and  publishing,  quarries,  machinery  ami  metal  prod- 
icts,  vehicles,  teaming  and  trucking.  The  system  provided  a  state 
nsurance  fund,  with  contributions  equally  divided  between  employer, 
jmployees  and  the  state.  Benefits  were  provided  fur  in  three  groups, 
>.25  and  $7.00  a  week,  according  to  whether  the  workmen's 
ordinary  earnings  were  $8.00  or  less,  over  $8.00  but  under  $12.00. 
md  $12.00  or  over.  There  \\;is  In  be  no  benefit  for  the  first  week,  and 
the  maximum  duration  of  benefits  was  placed  at  leu  weeks  during  any 
me  year. 
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New  York. 

In  the  t';ill  of  1914,  when  'the  city  of  New  York  was  entering  the  seconi 
year  of  serious  unemployment  conditions  a  committee  on  unemployment 
and  relief  was  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  Judge  E.  II.  Gary  as 
chairman.     It  recommended  earnest  consideration  of  the  subject. 

United  States. 

During  1916  the  question  of  unemployment  insurance  received  cob 
siderable  attention  from  the  United  States  Congress.  On  February  19, 
L916,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representative! 
by  Congressman  Loudon  of  New  York,  for  the  appointmenl  of  a  commis- 
sion to  prepare  and  recommend  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
insurance  fund  and  for  the  mitigation  of  the  evil  of  unemployment. 
Though,  as  appears  from  the  text  of  the  resolution,  the  purposes  of  the 
commission  are  broader  than  the  specific  problem  of  unemployment,  and 
cover  "A  national  system  of  social  insurance  which  is  to  secure  to  the 
worker  adequate  means  of  subsistence  while  involuntarily  unemployed, 
whether  the  unemployment  be  caused  by  lack  of  work,  by  sickness  or  old 
age,"  the  problem  of  lack  of  unemployment  was  emphasized.  Two 
hearings  were  granted  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  on  this  resolution,* 
and  the  resolution  was  reported  favorably  to  the  house,  though  no  further 
action  had  been  taken  by  the  end  of  1916. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  the  investigations  of  the  unemployment  problem 
called  forth  by  the  industrial  depression  of  1913  14  have  led  to  the 
recognition  of  unemployment  insurance  as  a  possible  measure  for  miti- 
gating the  results  of  unemployment.  Public  discussion  of  methods  for 
prevention  and  relief  of  unemployment  invariably  arose  during  past 
industrial  depressions,  but  never  before  was  unemployment  insurance 
even  suggested,  and  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  agitation  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  has  not  subsided  with  the  sudden  change  in  the  labor 
market  in  the  spring  of  1915.  Public  opinion  seems  to  have  learned  the 
lesson  that  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  ravages  of  unemployment  is 
during  the  time  of  normal  conditions. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  agitation  for  some  form  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  will  continue  to  grow  until  a  practical  plan  to. suit  Amer- 
ican conditions  is  achieved.  There  are.  however,  serious  practical  diffi- 
culties which  must  be  overcome.  First  is  the  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  methods  of  social  insurance  in  general,  and  second  the  absence  in 
most  states  of  an  efficient  system  of  public  employment  offices.  It 
appears  doubtful  whether  unemployment  insurance  will  be  successfully 
realized  until  simpler  forms  of  social  insurance,  primarily  health  insur- 
ance, have  been  enacted. 


*r.  S.   House  ■  ntatives,  64th  Congress,    1st  Sess'on  Committee  of  Labor, 

nge  en    H.   J.   Res.   159,   April  6  and  11.  1916. 
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SECTION  VII. 


MOTHERS'   PENSIONS  AND   ORPHANS'   AID. 

While  differences  may  persist  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
sontributory  insurance  method  and  the  gratuitous  pension  method  in 
lealing  with  the  problem  of  orphanage,  a  place  to  the  mothers'  pension 
aws  in  the  field  of  social  insurance  legislation  can  not  be  denied. 

Outside  of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  and  occupational 
liseases,  mothers'  pensions  are  the  only  branch  of  social  insurance  legis- 
at inn  in  which  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  this  country, 
'rotection  for  mothers  and  orphans  is  the  least  developed  branch  of 
ocial  insurance  in  Europe.  Germany  is  practically  the  only  country 
vhieli  has  provided  a  system  of  general  contributory  insurance  for  this 
►urpose,  while  Denmark  lias  followed  the  American  method  of  non- 
rontributing  pensions. 

It  is  customary  in  almost  all  writings  on  mothers'  pensions  to  point 
o  the  so-called  White  House  Conference  in  the  ease  of  dependent  chil- 
ren,  called  together  in  January,  1909,  by  President  Taft,  as  the  begin- 
Hg  of  the  movement  for  granting  pensions  to  widows  with  children, 
r  mothers  of  children  dependent  for  other  reasons  than  death  of  the 
ather.  As  a  matter  of  historical  fact,  precedents  for  such  a  public 
ioliey  antedate  the  conference  of  1909  by  several  years. 

It    is   interesting  to  observe  that   California   was  the  first   state   to 

aaugurate  such  a  system.     The  constitution  of  the  state  and  also  the 

tatutes  of  1880  and  1883  (codified  in  1907)   authorized  the  granting 

f  payments  by  the  stale  to  the  counties  for  dependent  children  com- 

ihted  to  private  institutions.     After  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  the 

olie\  of  recommitting  children  in  the  care  of  the  dependent  but  other- 

impetenl    mothers   was  tried.     The  general   practice  of  Leaving 

ependeiit  children  in  the  custody  of  their  mothers  instead  of  committing 

icni  to  institutions,  and -paying  to  the  mothers  an  amount   approxi- 

lating  what  the  support  of  the  children  would  cost   was  inaugurated 

fter  amendatory  legislation  in  1913. 

The  rapid  success  of  this  agitation  is  one  of  the  amazing  things  in 
ic  history  of  social  Legislation.  Comparisons  with  the  spread  of  work- 
ten's  compensation  suggesl   themselves,  because  both  movements  pro- 

seded  al st  simultaneously.     While  the  speed  of  the  growth  of  com- 

ensation  was  great,  mothers'  pensions  spread  very  much  faster.     The 

tate  to  Legislate  was  Missouri,  by  a  special  act   limited  to  Kansas 

ity.  approved  April  7,  1911.     A  state-wide  ad  was  passed  in  Illinois 

i  June  5,  1911.     The  year  1912  being  one  in  which  comparatively  few 
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legislators  met,  only  one  or  two  states  were  added.  But  in  1913,  of  the 
4l'  state  legislatures  in  session,  27  had  before  them  bills  providing  for 
the  support  of  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes,  out  of  public 
funds,  and  17  of  these  passed  such  acts. 

In  contrast  with  compensation,  only  a  few  states  considered  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  commissions  for. the  careful  study  of  the  problems. 
Massachusetts  appointed  such  a  commission  in  1912,  New  York  and 
California  in  1913. 

There  were  22  state  mothers'  pensions  laws  in  force  in  1914,  and  in 
1916  probably  25. 

In  a  few  states  where  legislation  was  preceded  by  investigating  com- 
missions, a  certain  amount  of  opposition  to  mothers'  pensions  developed 
among  students  who  advanced  social  insurance  as  the  alternative. 

Historically,  the  situation  is  that  Denmark  is  the  only  Euro  p.  an 
country  in  which  systematic  provision  is  made  for  orphans  by  mi 
of  mothers'  pensions,  and  Denmark  does  not  stand  in  the  advance  guard 
of  the  social  insurance  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  is  the 
only  country  in  which  systematic  provision  is  made  for  very  small 
pensions  for  widows  and  orphans,  partially  paid  for  by  contributions 
from  the  wage  earners  during  their  working  lives.  Even  with  Ger- 
many's 20  to  30  years'  experience  with  social  insurance,  the  problem  of 
the  surviving  children  is  still  largely  unsolved. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  pension  system  offers  a  quicker  way 
of  meeting  an  existing  problem.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  assume 
that  the  method  of  the  gratuitous  pensions  once  adopted  must  be  acco] 
as  the  final  solution  of  the  problem.  While  it  may  remain  the  only 
solution  in  certain  cases  of  destitution,  the  possibilities  of  systematic 
life  insurance  through  a  compulsory  contributory  method  at  least  for 
persons  of  the  wage  and  salary  earning  group  is  still  open  and  is  1" 
advocated  by  many. 
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SECTION  VIII. 


COMMITTEES  ON  SOCIAL  INSURANCE. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  present  social  insurance  movement  in  the 
Jnited  States  is  the  organization  of  a  large  number  of  voluntary  com- 
■ttees,  some  national,  others  local,  for  the  study  of  social  insurance, 
tiost  of  these  committees  are  centering  their  attention  on  compulsory 
lealth  insurance. 

The  commission  has  endeavored  to  get  in  touch  with  all  such 
ominittees  and  to  obtain  some  information  concerning  their  plans  and 
ictivities.  A  very  large  number  of  local  committees  have  been  estab- 
ished  by  county  medical  societies  in  California,  by  state  and  county 
uedical  societies  in  other  states,  and  by  numerous  local  organizations 
icial  workers.  The  list,  though  incomplete,  gives  an  indication  of 
he  interest  at  present  displayed  by  intelligent  public  opinion  through- 
:ut  t lie  country  in  social  insurance. 
Actuarial  Society  of  America. 

An  informal  committee  on  social  insurance,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Hunter, 
ctuary  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  and  president  of 
he  society,  as  chairman. 

The  presidential  address  of  Mr.  Hunter  at  the  October,  1916,  meeting 
f  the  society,  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  social  insurance,  and  con- 
■  hided  as  follows: 

"Since  the  founding  of  our  society  we  have  seen  two  phases  of 
business,  the  competitive  and  the  cooperative,  and  have  been  individ- 
ually influenced  by  them.  The  former  was  an  era  of  individualism, 
and  the  latter  will  develop,  we  hope,  into  one  of  mutual  helpfulness. 
Let  us  then  be  true  to  our  social  selves  and  heartily  aid  with  our 
trained  knowledge  all  efforts  by  legislatures  and  other  bodies  to 
raise  the  standard  of  universal  welfare.  The  opportunity  to  help 
in  one  phase,  the  preparation  of  a  health  insurance  bill,  is  now  upon 
ns.  and  it  is  the  duty  of  American  actuaries,  whether  connected 
with  this  or  sister  societies,  to  offer  their  services  freely  for  the 
public  benefit ;  otherwise,  men  who  have  not  had  the  requisite  train- 
ing will  be  consulted  and  doubtful  advice  may  be  followed." 

merican  Academy  of  Medicine. 

F.  Van  Sickle,   M.D.,  Olyphant,  Pennsylvania,  chairman. 

This  committee  is  preparing  a  report  to  be  presented  to  the  annual 
eeting  of  the  Academy,  in  June,  1917,  with  special  reference  to  health 

lice. 

Dr.  <i.   A.  Hare  ..I'   Fresno.  California,   presidenl   of  Hie   Academy, 
his    presidential    a<l<livss   a1    the    forty-first  annual   meeting   of   the 
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American  Academy  of  Medicine,  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  on  Jun 
1916,  said : 

"There  is  no  greater  service  the  Academy  can  render  to  both 
the  medical  profession  and  to  society  than  a  constructive  solution 
of  the  present  question  of  social  insurance.     The  rapid  devi 
nient  of  these  questions  constitutes  one  of  those  great  tidal  w 
of  society  against  which  opposition  is  futile." 

American  Association  of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Committee  on  social  insurance   (Dr.  IT.  C.  Modi,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
secretary),  organized  at  the  first  annual  meeting  ol"  the  association  I 
in  Detroit,' Michigan,  in  June,  1916,  for  the  study  of  social  insura 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Professor  Edward  T.   Divine.  Columbia   University,  New  York  City, 
chairman. 

Miles  M.  Dawson,  consulting  actuary.  New  York  City. 

Professor  Carroll  \Y.  Doten,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teehnology. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  formerly  health  commissioner,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Harris,  chief  division  of  documents.  Library  of  Con- 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Professor  Alexander  Lambert,   Cornell   University,   Medical   School 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  secretary  social  insurance  committee.   Americai 
Medical  Association,  New  York  City. 

Professor  Henry  R.  Seager,  Columbia    University,  New  York  C 
economist. 

.Miss  Lillian    Y.  Wald,  head   resident.   Henry   Street   Settlement.  Neu 
York  City. 

Dr.  John  B.  Andrews,  secretary  of  Association  and  of  the  conn 
New  York  City. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  committee  on  social  insurant 
It  was  organized  in  December,  1912,  and  lias  devoted  most  of  its  time  1 
the  study  of  health  insurance.  11  held  the  Firsl  National  Conference! 
Social  Insurance  in  Chicago,  in  May,  1913;  it  published  in  Xovcinhc 
1915,  "Standards  and  Tentative  Draft  of  a  Health  Insurance  Aci 
it  produced  health  insurance  bills  in  the  legislatures  of  Massacliusel 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  in  1916,  and  is  at  present  in  touch  with 
health  insurance  movemenl  in  some  20  states. 


c,ll 


American  Institute  of  Homeopathy. 

Co ittee  on  social  insurance,  Dr.  II.  Cole,  New  York  City,  chairman 

1'nder  date  of  October  17th.  \)v.  Cole  writes  the  committee  as  follows 

' '  The  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  went  on  record  at  it 
last  annual  meeting  in  favor  of  health  insurance.     The  purpose  o 
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our  committee  is  to  cooperate  with  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  in  procuring  the  enactment  of  health  insurance 
laws,  such  laws  to  be  framed  to  reasonably  conserve  the  interests 
of  physicians  in  general  and  the  members  of  our  organization  in 
particular." 

imerican  Medical  Association. 

lal    insurance    committee,    Dr.    A.    Lambert,    New    York    City, 
bairman. 

The  purposes  of  the  committee  are  stated  in  the  following  quotations 
irom  the  report  made  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
I'unc,  1916. 

"At  a  meeting  on  February  9,  1916,  the  board  of  trustees  con- 
firmed the  appointment  of  this  committee  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution : 

"  'That  the  committee  appointed  jointly  by  the  council  on  health 
and  public  instruction  and  the  judicial  council,  consisting  of  Drs. 
Alexander  Lambert,  Frederick  J.  Cotton  and  H.  B.  Favill,  be 
approved,  and  that  the  purpose  and  duties  of  this  committee  be 
understood  to  be  the  careful  compilation  of  information,  in  re  social 
or  health  insurance  and  the  relations  of  physicians  thereto;  and 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  secure  such  constructions  of 
the  proposed  laws  as  will  work  the  most  harmonious  adjustment 
of  the  new  sociological  relations  between  physicians  and  laymen 
which  will  necessarily  result  therefrom,  and  that  this  committee 
be  authorized  to  carry  on  its  work  wherever  seems  most  desirable. '  ' 

' '  In  the  near  future  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  under- 
take the  following  duties: 

First.  To  educate  the  American  medical  profession  in  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  social  insurance,  particularly  health  insurance, 
the  economic  and  social  significance  of  the  movement  to  obtain  such 
insurance  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  absolutely  essen- 
tial part  which  the  medical  profession  must  play  in  a  successful 
adaptation  of  this  new  legislation  to  American  conditions. 

Second.  The  bureau  will  consider  it  as  part  of  its  work  to 
answer  all  questions  which  any  physician  may  desire  to  write  to  it, 
asking  for  information,  facts  or  figures  bearing  on  social  insurance 
in  any  of  its  phases,  and  to  be  in  reality  a  bureau  of  information  for 
the  medical  profession  in  regard  to  the  details  of  organization  of 
nii'dical  aid  in  various  forms  of  social  insurance,  both  in  European 
countries  and  the  United  States. 

Third.  The  committee  considers  it  its  duty  to  appear  when 
advisable  before  the  legislative  bodies  in  this  country  with  a  view 
to  brine-  about  friendly  understanding  between  all  parties  concerned 
and  to  protect  the  legitimate,  economic  interests  of  the  profession  in 
the  laws  coming  up  for  discussion  concerning  social  insurance. 

The  work  of  this  committee  should  be  directed  in  such  channels 
as  to  avoid  the  conflict  which  has  arisen  in  England  at  the  beginning 
of  a  similar  movement  and  which  has  resulted  in  a  very  Large 
amount  of  bitterness  between  the  profession  and  the  public  that 
might  easily  have  been  prevented  by  appropriate  timely  action. 

18—27626 
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It  is  further  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  undertake  the 
following  lines  of  work  without  assuming  the  obligation  of  c 
pleting  them  within  any  specified  time : 

First.  To  collect  a  bibliography  on  social  insurance  with  special 
reference  to  medical  questions  involved. 

Second.     To  undertake,  by  correspondence,  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  various  sickness  insurance  organizations  in  Europe,  so  a 
obtain  first-hand  information  as  to  their  experience. 

Third.     To  undertake  a  statistical  study  of  hospital  and  dispen- 
sary facilities  in  this  country  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  I 
institutions  assuming  a  broader  function  under  health  insurance. 

Fourth.  To  study  the  conditions  of  lodge  practice  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  physician  and  the  patient. 

Fifth.  To  gather  all  available  information  regarding  the  status, 
earnings,  etc.,  of  the  medical  profession  in  regard  to  which  problem 
the  wildest  statements  are  current  without  any  basis  of  fact  under- 
lying them." 

This  committee  began  a  series  of  publications,  of  which  five  haw 
appeared  up  to  date,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Association. 
North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  or  from  the  Social  Insura 
Committee,  131  East  Twenty-third  street,  New  York  City. 


1.  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws,  Report  of  1915. 

2.  Social  Insurance,  Report  of  1916. 

3.  Health  Insurance  in  Relation  to  Public  Dispensaries. 

4.  Health  Insurance  in  Relation  to  Public  Health. 

5.  Social  Insurance  (two  lectures). 


Further  issues  will  be  devoted  to  statistics  of  the  medical  profession 
in  the  United  States,  public  dispensaries  in  New  York  City,  etc. 

American  Nurses'  Association. 

Committee  on  health  insurance,  Miss  Martha  M.  Russell,  New  York 
City,  chairman. 

Miss  Russell  writes  the  commission  as  follows: 

"The    committee    of    the    American    Nurses'    Association    was 
appointed  with  the  idea  of  cooperating  with  any  legislation  for 
health  insurance  in  such  a  way  that  the  nurses  would  be  able  to  v 
for  a  class  of  people  for  whom  they  have  been  able  to  do  very  little, 
and  that  the  people  insured  should  receive  the  best  nursing  c 
possible." 
Brooklyn  Civic  Club. 

Committee  on  social  welfare,  Theodore  F.  Monench,  secretary. 
This  is  a  standing  committee  which  recently  has  been  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  its  time  to  social  insurance. 

Under  date  of  October  25,  1916,  Mr.  Monench  wrote  this  commission 
as  follows : 

"Last  year  the  committee  on  social  welfare  made  a  very  careful 
investigation  of  the  question  of  health  insurance  legislation.  *    * 
The  committee  went  on  record  as  favoring  in  principle  the  question 
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of  health  insurance.  The  committee  also  favored  the  passage  of 
the  various  workmen's  compensation  bills  before  the  New  York 
state  legislature." 

!alifornia  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco. 

Section  of  social  insurance,  Mr.  A.  Salz,  chairman. 

This  committee  has  been  making  a  very  careful  study  of  the  theory 
nd  practice  of  health  insurance  since  the  creation  of  the  Social  Insur- 
ance Commission  of  California, 
"alifornia  State  Medical  Society. 

Committee  on  social  insurance,  Dr.  Rene  Bine,  San  Francisco, 
hairman. 

This  committee  has  been  appointed  to  study  health  insurance  from 
iie  point  of  view  of  the  medical  profession  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
itate  Social  Insurance  Commission.     Similar  committees  were  appointed 
1  the  various  county  medical  societies  of  the  state, 
iternational  Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions 
-.  Committee   on   social   insurance,    Honorable   Royal  Meeker,   United 
itates  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  Washington,  D.  C,  chairman. 
I  This  is  a  semi-official  organization  in  which  are  represented  industrial 
2cident  boards  and  commissions  of  various  states,  created  to  administer 
)mpcnsation  laws. 

1  This  association  held  a  national  conference  on  social  insurance  under 
ie  auspices  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  in  Washington, 
'ecember  5  to  9,  1916. 

ational  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 

Committee  on  social  insurance,  Honorable  Rufus  N.  Potts,  insurance 
iperintendent,  Springfield,  Illinois,  chairman. 

This  committee  was  created  in  1915,  and  has  prepared  a  very  compre- 
ssive report  on  social  insurance,  parts  of  which  have  been  printed  as 
•l  appendix  to  hearings  on  social  insurance  before  the  Committee  on 

abor  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
'  The   report   of  this  committee  has  not  been   acted  upon.     At  the 
,ational  convention  held  September  28,  1916,  Mr.  Potts  read  a  paper 

i  "Welfare  (Social)  Insurance." 

Mr.  Potts  has  been  advocating  a  change  of  the  term  "Social  Insur- 

lce"  to  "Welfare  Insurance,"  because: 

"It  is  for  the  general  public's  erroneous  association  with  the 
name  of  a  political  party  called  Socialists.  The  effect  of  the  name 
'Social  Insurance'  tending  to  produce  a  hostile  attitude  in  the  minds 
of  members  of  other  political  parties,  the  same  as  if  it  were  called 
Republican,  Progressive,  Democratic  or  Prohibition  insurance." 
In  tlii.s  paper  Mr.  Potts  states  as  follows: 

"A  universal  system  of  compulsory  welfare  insurance  carried 
on  by  the  people  themselves  through  their  government  would  fur- 
nish an  equable  and  financially  practical  system  which  would  at 
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the  same  time  prevent  suffering  from  unavoidable  misfortune 
preserve  the  inestimable  benefits  of  our  present  industrial  and  s 
system. 

"Compulsion  is  now  used  to  enforce  education,  sanitation.  : 
prevention,  food  supervision,  traffic  regulation,  and  in  fact,  ol 
ence  to  all  laws.     Sentimental  objections  to  the  absolutely  m 
sary  compulsory  feature  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  in 
mable  benefits  of  universal  welfare  insurance." 

Associated  Out-Patient  Clinics  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Committee  on  health  insurance,  Dr.  E.  II.  Lewinski-Corwin,  secreta 

"The  health  insurance  committee  is  endeavoring  to  cooper 
with  similar  committees  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
gathering  facts  concerning  the  prevalence  of  sickness  in  this  city, 
to  formulate  plans  of  medical  and  dispensary  organization  n 
a  system  of  state  health  insurance,  and  to  standardize  certain  con- 
ditions bearing  on  the  situation."     (Letter  from  Dr.  Corwin  d 
November  20,  1916.) 

American  Electric  Railway  Association. 

( Ynnmittee  on  public  relations,  James  D.  Mortimer,  chairman. 

This  committee  presented  to  the  annual  convention  held  at  Atlanta. 
6a.,  October  9  to  13,  1916,  a  comprehensive  report  of  112  pages  on  social 
relations.  Of  this  report  over  one-half  is  devoted  to  the  matter  of 
social  insurance,  specifically,  life  insurance,  health  insurance  and  work- 
men's compensation. 

In  discussing  health  insurance  it  arrived  at  the  following  conclusn 

"The  benefits  of  health  insurance  can  only  be  made  widespread 
by  making  insurance  compulsory.     While  quite  generally  appreci- 
ated by  workingmen  having  dependents  and  more  generally  sought 
after  than  life  or  funeral  insurance,  there  yet  remain  a  substantial 
number  who  hesitate  to  enter  into  a  health  insurance  contract  on 
account  of  its  cost.     Many  feel  that  a  modest  policy,  paying  ben 
such  as  $1.00  per  day,  accompanied  by  medical  benefits,  is  suffi 
for  their  ends.     This  is  partly  true  where  the  workingman 
enjoyed  fair  wages  and  through  the  practice  of  thrift  has  accumu- 
lated a  reserve  fund  of  his  own.     It  is  in  the  stratum  of  working- 
men  where  the  wage  is  low  that  the  financial  benefits  of  health 
insurance  find  their  greatest  use.     Medical  benefits  are  required  by 
all  classes. 

"Compulsory  insurance  can  be  best  introduced  by  the  emj 
making  a  substantial  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  insur 
considering  such  contribution  as  a  part  of  the  wage  payment 
an  element  in  the  cost  of  production. 

"Just  as  the  compensation  of  the  machine  which  has  outworn 
its  usefulness  is  chargeable  to  the  productive  process,  so  it  is 
considered  that  the  cost  of  industrial  accidents  to  employ. 
properly  borne  by  the  industry.     A  somewhat  similar  philosi 
underlies  the  demand  for  health  insurance  legislation  now  b 
concurrently  urged  in  several  states  of  the  Union. 
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"A  middle  course  theory  reconciles  this  recent  tendency  as  not 
out  of  accord  with  the  ideals  of  individualism.  It  recognizes  acci- 
dents, sickness  and  death  as  capital  hazards  confronting  each 
individual.  Adequate  provision  for  them  by  the  individual  is 
frequently  impossible,  even  with  great  sacrifice  and  foresight. 
Until  such  provision  is  made,  there  exists  a  lack  of  security  which 
interferes  with  the  best  productive  effort  and  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  individual.  Yet,  by  cooperative  action,  the  cost  of  such 
capital  hazards  may  be  shared  and  borne  with  slight  difficulty. 
This  assists  rather  than  interferes  with  the  maximum  individual 
progress." 

fational  Conference  on  Charities  and  Corrections. 

I  mittee  on  social  insurance,  Mr.  Max  Senior,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
aairman. 

This  committee  was  first  created  at  the  conference  of  1916.  The 
,>minittee  on  social  insurance  is  preparing  a  comprehensive  program  on 
>cial  insurance  in  general  and  particularly  on  health  insurance  for  the 
leeting  to  be  held  in  May,  1917,  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

/isconsin  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association. 

.  Committee  on  health  insurance,  Mr.  Geo.  G.  Goetz,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
rasin,  chairman. 

"We  have  taken  up  the  study  of  this  subject  very  recently. 
During  this  time  we  have  endeavored  to  cooperate  with  the  com- 
mittee on  health  insurance  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  to  assist  them  in  the  compilation  of  their  report  which 
was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society  on  October 
3d.  The  committee  on  health  insurance  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  has  been  reappointed  and  the  State  Medical  Society  has 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  principle  of  health  insurance.  We 
shall  continue  to  cooperate  with  them  in  endeavoring  to  work  out 
the  medical  features  of  the  proposed  bill.  We  intend  to  obtain  all 
the  information  possible  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  line  of 
voluntary  social  insurance  in  this  state  at  the  present  time,  both 
by  employees  and  employers,  and  plan  to  further  cooperate  with 
the  various  organizations,  notably  labor  and  civic  associations,  but 
more  especially  with  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin, 
which,  we  were  informed,  is  to  be  asked  to  report  to  the  coming 
>ion  of  the  legislature  concerning  various  phases  of  this  legis- 
lation. We  thus  hope  to  be  of  assistance  in  helping  arrive  at  a 
workable  bill  for  AVisconsin."  (Letter  from  Mr.  Goetz  dated 
October  16,  1916.) 

ternational  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters. 

mittee  on  social  insurance,  Mr.  Win.  Brosmith,  counsel,  Travel- 
snrance  Company.  Hartford,  Connecticut,  chairman. 

"The  committee  of  the  International  Association  of  Casualty  and 

■ety  Underwriters,  of  which  I  happen  to  be  chairman,  has  been 

studying  the  various  proposals  for  social  or  welfare  insurance,  and 
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particularly     the    tentative    measures    for    compulsory    sickness 
insurance. 

'The  plans  of  our  committee  depend  largely  upon  the  pi-' 
which  may  be  presented  for  legislation.     It  can  hardly  be  exp< 
that  the  representatives  of  insurance  companies  will  propose  I 
lation  intended  to  vest  either  in  the  .state  or  national  governi 
the  conducting  of  any  kind  of  insurance  as  a  governmental  function. 
Whether  or  not  the  companies  will  oppose  legislation  intended  to 
provide  for  compulsory  sickness  insurance  will  depend  largely  on 
the   form   in   which   such   legislation    is   offered."     (Letter   from 
Mr.  Brosmith,  dated  October  10,  1916.) 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Industrial  betterment  committee,  Mr.  A.  Parker  Nevin,  New  York 
City,  secretary. 

This  committee  has  presented  a  report  to  the  twenty-first  annual 
meeting  held  in  New  York.  May.  1916,  largely  devoted  to  the  problem  of 
health  insurance,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  summarized 
as  follows : 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  at  the  present  time  that  sickness  insur- 
ance should  be  made  to  cover  workers  independent  of  whether  the 
cause  of  the  sickness  arose  out  of  or  in  the  course  of  employment. 
We  do  not  deny  that  strong  arguments  are  offered  against  the 
policy  which  we  have  preferred  to  favor,  but  our  investigation  to 
date  inclines  us  to  favor  the  broader  policy  and  principle. 

"At  the  March  meeting  of  your  committee  we  discussed  the 
fundamental  principle  and  basis  of  sickness  insurance,  and  we 
adopted,  as  an  expression  of  our  attitude,  this  resolution : 

"1.  The  plan  must  be  made  inclusive  of  all  employments  and 
occupations  without  discriminations  and  with  only  such  exemptions 
as  are  necessary  to  secure  the  practical  administration  of  the  act. 

"2.  The  plan  must  contain  the  elements  of  compulsion,  direct  or 
indirect,  as  a  matter  of  expediency  in  securing  the  acceptanci 
the  act. 

"3.  The  carrying  agency  must  provide  for  free  competition  as 
between  state,  commercial  and  mutual  methods  of  insurance. 

"4.  Distribution  of  the  cost  must  be  in  relation  to  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  sickness. 

"5.  The  protection  of  the  funds  demands  that  the  insurance  be 
predicated  upon  physical  examination." 

New  York  State  Medical  Society. 

Committee  on  social  insurance,  Dr.  S.  F.  Koptezky,  New  York  City, 
chairman. 

"Our  activities  this  year  will  be  directed  towards  holding  hear- 
ings to  get  the  views  of  the  various  interests  concerned  in  indo- 
or social  insurance.     Last  year  we  strongly  objected  to  the  b 
presented   to  our  legislature  for  the  reasons  which  you  will 
published  in  my  report  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Journal  ol 
New  York  State  Medical  Society. 
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"We  have  hart  numerous  conferences  with  the  American  A>socia- 
tiun  of  Labor  Legislation,  with  the  result  that  the  bill  has  been 
redrafted,  and  as  it  will  be  introduced  this  year  T  think  will 
with  our  approval."     (Letter  from  Dr.  Kopetzky,  dated  October 
5,  1916.) 

Vew  York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

mittee  on  social  insurance.  Dr.  John  Franklin  Crowell,  executive 
ifftVt  r. 

"The  plan  of  inquiry  is  to  get  answers  to  the  questions  which  a 
business  viewpoint  might  call  for  on  the  subject  of  social  insurance, 
the  inquiry  thus  resulting  being  conducted  on  scientific  lines  as 
nearly  a.s  practicable.     This  in  general  shows  the  purpose  and  plan. 

"The  scope  is  intended  to  be  comprehensive  and  will  depend 
somewhat  on  circumstances."  (Letter  from  Dr.  Crowell,  elated 
October  7,  1916.) 
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SECTION   IX. 


ATTITUDE  OF  AMERICAN  STUDENTS  TOWARD 
SOCIAL  INSURANCE. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  present  attitude  of  American  economists  a 
students  of  social  problems  to- the  subject  of  social  insurance,  t 
mission  sent  oul   an   inquiry  blank  to  some  3,256  persons,  members  of 
the   American  Economic  Association  and  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction.     The  first  list  consists  largely  of  teachers  of 
ecoin  mics   and   like  subjects   in    American   universities   with   a 
proportion    of    men    in    business    activities    familiar    with    i 
problems.     The  second  list  consists  partly  of  professional  social  worl 
and  partly  of  persons  in  other  walks  of  life  who  are  interested  in  social 
work  and  social  problems.     These  lists  are  regarded  as  repres 
of  the  particular  group  whose  opinions  were  desired.     Altogether  675 
replies  were  received. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Are  you  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  soci 

insurance  in  the  United  States?''  their  replies  were  as  follows: 

1.  In  favor  of  social  insurance 5S7  or  86.!" 

"_'.   Opposed   to  social  insurance 27  or  4        per  ofltl 

3.   Not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  give  a 

definite  answer  Gl  or  9.04   per  cent 

Total   replies 075  or  100        per  cent 

It  is  significant,  therefore,  that   an   overwhelming   majority   were  in 
favor  of  a  social  insurance  policy,  an  attitude  very  much  different  fi 
thai    which  would  have  been  disclosed  if  a  similar  inquiry  were  n 
ten  years  ago. 

As  the  question  of  compulsory  versus  voluntary  insurance  is  perl 
one  of  the  most  controversial  ones,  replies  to  the  question.  "Are  you 
in    favor    of    compulsory    or    voluntary    insurance.'"    are    signitic; 
Taking  the  587  replies  favoring  some  system  of  social  insurance,  the\ 
divided  ;is  follow 

1.  In  favor  of  compulsory  insurance t">0  or  7<i.Ci;  per 

2.  In  favor  of  voluntary  insurance 108  or   18.40  per  ewl 

::.   Preference  not  stated 2!)  or     4.U  t  pei 

The  correspondents  were  requested  to  indicate  the  order  of  importance 
in  which  the  various  branches  of  social  insurance  called  for  inimecl 
action.     Four  branches  of  social   insurance  were  specified:  sickness 
health    insurance;    unemployment    insurance;    old    age    insurance;   a 
survivors*    insurance,    by    which    was    meant    insurance    of    pension- 
widows  and  orphans  surviving  after  death  of  the  wageworker. 
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Tn  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  eases  the  blanks  failed  to  contain  the 
mswers  to  this  question  or  parts  of  the  question,  but  taking  the  total 
cumber,  587,  who  have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  social  insurance  in 
general,  sickness  insurance  was  indicated  as — 

First    choice    270  cases  or   l<;        per  cenl 

Second  choice  117  cases  or  19.93  per  cent 

Third   choice   57  cases  or     9.71  per  cent 

Fourth  choice 9  cases  or     1.53  per  cent 

Choice  not  specified 133  cases  or  22.GG  per  cent 

Thus  in  two-thirds  of  the  replies,  sickness  or  health  insurance,  was 
selected  as  the  first  or  second  choice. 

Old  age  insurance,  on  the  whole,  was  the  second  choice  in  the  opinion 
if  tlif  majority  that  indicated — 

First  choice 101  cases  or  17.21   per  cent 

nd  choice 158  cases  or  2G.92  per  cent 

Third   choice 135  cases  or  23        per  cent 

Fourth  choice 39  cases  or     G.64  per  cent 

Favoring,  but  choice  not  specified 143  cases  or  24.36  per  cent 

Not    favored    11  cases  or     1.S7  per  cent 

In  ease  of  unemployment,  the  results  of  the  inquiry  were  as  follows: 

t    choice   63  or  10.74  per  cent 

Second  choice 145  or  24.07  per  cent 

Third   choice   10S  or  1S.40  per  cent 

Fourth   choice    92  or  15. G7  per  cent 

Favored,  but  choice  not  specified 150  or  25.55  per  cent 

Not  favored   29  or  4.94  per  cent 

Thus  only  a  little  over  35  per  cent  were  in  favor  of  unemployment 
is  the  first  or  second  choice. 

Finally,  the  survivors'  insurance,  or  insurance  of  widows  and 
irphans  pensions  on  the  whole,  is  considered  to  be  the  last  branch  of 
il  insurance  to  lie  undertaken.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  one 
liffieulty  with  this  part  of  the  question  was  the  lack  of  familiarity  of 
nany  with  a  comparatively  new  term.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  were 
IS  follows: 

First  choice 23  or     3.92  per  cent 

Second    choice    3S  or     <!.17  per  cent 

Third    choice    99  or  1G.S7  per 

Fourth   choice   177  or  30.15  per  cent 

Favored,  but  choice  not  specified 2:.U  or  39.SG  per  cent 

favored   16  or     2.73  per  cent 

Taking  the  replies  as  a  whole,  the  consensus  of  opinion  appeared  to 
>e  that  the  proper  order  in  which  various  branches  of  social  insurance 
ihould  be  undertaken  is  as  follows: 

1.   Sickness  or  health  insurance. 
L'.  <  )ld  age  insurance. 
."..   Unemployment  insurance. 
Survivors'  insurance. 
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The  decision  of  the  commission  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  health 
insurance  appears  to  be  supported  by  an  overwhelming  opinion  of  the 
American  students  of  economic  and  social  problems. 

The  blank  contained  a  few  additional  questions  to  bring  out  the  alti- 
tude of  these  students  on  the  few  essential  problems  of  social  insula 

As  between  the  contributory  insurance  system  and  the  straight  gow 
ernment  pension  system  the  consensus  of  opinion  was  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  the  insurance  method. 

In  favor  of  the  insurance  system 476  cases  or  S1.09  per  cent 

In  favor  of  the  insurance  system  with  qualifications 

as  to  old  age 19  cases  or  3.24  per  cent 

In  favor  of  straight  pension  system 42  cases  or  7.10  per  cent 

In   favor  of   straight   pension   system,   with   various 

qualifications 7  cases  or  1.19  per  cent 

Preference  not  specified 43  cases  or  7.32  per  cent 

Total    587  cases  or  100     per  cent 

Notwithstanding  this  rejection  of  the  straight  pension  system,  the 

majority  of  the  replies  went  in  favor  of  the  state  bearing  at  least  a  part 

of  the  costs. 

In  favor  of  state  bearing  part  of  costs 428  or  72.91  per  cent 

In  favor  of  state  bearing  part  of  costs,  with  qualifications-  62  or  10.:">  per  cent 

Opposed  to  state  contributions 59  or  10.00  per  cent 

Preference  not  specified 38  or    6.48  per  cent 

Practically  five-sixths  of  all  the  replies,  therefore,  were  in  favor  of 
state  contributions,  and  only  a  few  of  them  with  some  qualifications. 
Still  more  conclusive  is  the  evidence  concerning  the  desirability  of  plac- 
ing part  of  the  costs  of  social  insurance  upon  the  employers  or  industries. 

In  favor  of  employers  contribution 497  or  84.07  per  cent 

With  certain  qualifications 38  or     0.47  per  cent 

Opposed  to  employers  contributions 32  or     5.45  per  cent 

Preference  not  specified 20  or     3.41  per  cent 

The  question  has  frequently  been  raised  as  to  state  action  versus 
federal  action.     On  this  subject,  the  division  of  opinion  is  less  decisive. 

In  favor  of  state  action 202  or  44.04  per  cent 

In  favor  of  state  action,  with  qualifications 41  or     0.91  per  cent 

In  favor  of  federal  action 22S  or  38.S3  per  cent 

In  favor  of  federal  action,  with  qualifications 15  or     2.5G  per  cent 

Preference  not  specified 41  or     G.9S  per  cent 

From  comments  made  on  this  question,  it  appears  clearly  that  the 
economic  advantages  of  federal  action  arc  recognized  by  a  very  la 
number  of  these  students,  but  state  action  is  usually  preferred  simply 
for  constitutional  reasons. 

The  attitude  of  this  particular  group  of  people,  who,  because  of  their 
.study  of  social  problems,  are  in  a  position  to  influence  public  opinion, 
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ir  at  least  to  foresee  the  probable  cause  of  legislative  action,  may  be 
Ipmmarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Nearly  87  per  cent  were  in  favor  of  social  insurance. 

(b)  Of  these  over  76  per  cent  preferred  a  compulsory  system  to 

voluntary  insurance. 

(c)  The  order  in  which  social  insurance  should  develop  is  indicated 

as  follows : 

1.  Health  insurance. 

2.  Old  age. 

3.  Unemployment  insurance. 

4.  "Widows  and  orphans  pensions. 

(d)  Over  80  per  cent  of  these  students  prefer  a  system  of  con- 

tributory insurance  to  straight  government  pensions. 

(e)  Although  opinions  are  about  equally  divided,  on  the  whole 

state  action  is  preferred  to  federal  action,  this  being  largely 
influenced  by  questions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
latter. 

(/)  Some  83  per  cent  are  in  favor  of  the  state  bearing  part  of  the 
costs. 

(g)  Over  90  per  cent  are  in  favor  of  employers  or  industries  bear- 
ing part  of  the  costs. 

The  general  standards  announced  within  the  last  year  or  two  by  such 
nstitutions  as  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  the  United  States 
•ublic  Health  Service,  and  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
ation,  are,  on  the  whole,  accepted  by  American  students. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ESTIMATES  OF  COST. 
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SUCTION  I. 


JSTIMATE  OF  NUMBER  SUBJECT  TO  HEALTH  INSURANCE. 

I  In  order  to  arrive  at  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the  cost  of  any 

roposed  compulsory  insurance  scheme,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 

figin  with  an  estimate  as  to  the  probable  number  of  persons  who 

light  come  under  such  a  scheme.     The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one. 

he  latest  data  on  occupational  statistics  are  those  collected  by  the 

nil 'il  States  Census  office  for  the  Thirteenth  Census  of  1910.     But 

iony.li  a  question  was  asked  in  the  schedule  to  determine  the  status 

:    each    person,    as    employer,    salaried    man,    wageworker,    or    self 

fcloyed,  such  information  was  not  compiled  in  sufficient  detail,  and 

■ictically  was  entirely  omitted  in  compiling  figures  from  separate 

ates.     It  became  necessary  therefore  to  go  through  the  entire  classi- 

•ation  of  occupations  in  California,  picking  out  such  groups  as  are 

ilpably  wageworking  or  salary  earning,  and  to  make  more  or  less 

•bitrary    assumptions    as    to    the    proportion    of    wageworkers    and 

laiitd  employees  in  certain  mixed  groups,  as,  for  instance,  barbers, 

acksmiths,  etc.,  where  the  employer,  employees,  and  self-employed 

•rsons  were  thrown  together  in  one  census  class.     The  summary  of 

is  work  is   shown   in   the   tables   on  page   292.      The   assumptions 

ade  had  necessarily  to  be  rather  crude.     In  certain  groups  it  was 

[ramed  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  class  would  be  wageworkers 

ried  employees,  and  in  a  few  others  a  smaller  percentage  was 

ken.     Because  of  the  recognized  tendency  of  statistical  errors  due 

;  assumption  to  balance  each  other,  it  is  felt  that  the  total  errors 

troduced  by  such  necessary  assumptions  can  not  be  very  large. 

rie  totals  obtained  from  the   census  reports  indicate  that  out  of 

l>.7•")L,  males  gainfully  employed  in  1910,  658,144,  or  70.6  per  cent 

i  the  group  of  wageworkers,  or  persons  of  small  salaries,  and 
»t  of  174,916  females  gainfully  employed  in  1910,  there  were  138,468, 
1  7!). 2  per  cent  in  these  groups.  In  arriving  at  these  figures  not 
1  ly  proprietors  of  industrial  establishments  were  omitted,  but  also 
'•h  groups  of  presumably  higher  economic  standing,  as  insurance 
;  ents  or  officials  of  corporations,  etc. 

It  Mas  also  thought  advisable  to  exclude  farm  laborers  working  at 
hue.  that  is,  on  a  farm  owned  by  the  family,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
«  ablish  any  wage  relationship  in  such  cases. 

These  data  refer  to  1910,  and  the  population  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
1  nia  lias  materially  increased  since  then.  The  estimates  of  popula- 
1  D  made  by  the  United  States  Census  office  are  based  upon  the  rate 
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of  growth  between  the  preceding  two  censuses  of  1900  and  1910, 
indicates  an  annual   increase  of  about   4  per  cent.     It    is  somev 
doubtful  whether  sucli  rate  of  increase  has  been  kept  up  during  the 
current   decade  and  especially  since  the  beginning  of  the   Kurop 
war.     In  the  absence  of  anything  accurate  a  general  loading  of  about 
25  per  cent  to  allow  for  the  period,  1910  to  1917,  therefore  app 
reasonable.     In  round  figures  the  number  of  persons  within  this  bi 
group   of   wageworkers,    or   low-salaried    employees   for    1917,    would 
appear  to  be  as  follows: 

.Males    823,000 

..lies 172,000 

Total     995,000  wage  earners  in   California 

Since  the  extent  of  any  social  insurance  law  must  necessarily  be 
carefully  defined,  and  may  often  be  more  or  less  limited  for  var 
considerations,  to  certain  occupational  groups,  il  becomes  aecessai 
make    estimates   of   the   persons   likely   to    be    brought    under    various 
assumptions  as  to  the  classes  to  be  covered. 

The  census  report  for  1910  classifies  the  occupations  into  nine 
groups,  and  the  number  of  wageworkers  and  employees  in  each  one  of 
these  nine  groups  is  indicated  on  page  2-92.  This  classification,  how- 
ever, differs  materially  from  that  of  the  preceding  census  of  1900.  and 
does  not  quite  fall  in  line  with  the  definitions  of  the  various  industrial 
or  occupational  groups  which  are  commonly  found  in  acts  of  labor  or 
social  legislation.  Thus,  for  instance,  several  of  the  groups  including 
agriculture  and  forestry  in  the  census  report  did  not  come  under  the 
Legal  definition  of  manufactures,  and  again  other  groups  classified  by 
the  census  as  domestic  and  personal  service  would  very  proper'. 
classified  either  with  manufacturers  or  with  trade,  as,  for  insta 
laundry  or  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers. 

For  the  purposes  of  social  insurance  the  following  broad  classifica- 
tions appear  desirable: 

1 — Manufactures. 
.     2 — Building  and  Construction. 

3 — Mining. 

4 — Transportation. 

5 — Commerce. 

6 — Clerical  Employees. 

7 — Professional  Services. 

8 — Public  Service. 

9 — Agriculture. 
10 — Domestic  Service. 
11 — Miscellaneous. 

Estimates    of   the    total   number   of   employees   and   wage    workers 
which  fell  into  each  of  these  eleven  groups  in  1910,  and  also  estim; 
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t  corresponding  numbers  for  1!>17,  on  a  general  assumption  of  an 
acrease  of  25  per  cent  during  the  seven  years,  are  shown  in  the  table 
n  page  292. 

The  maximum  number  of  persons  who  might  come  under  the  act, 
vould  then  appear  to  be  somewhat  less  than  a  million.  The  number 
vim  would  come  under  the  act  on  the  various  limitations  is  also  shown 
n  page  292.  On  the  strictest  limitation  of  the  extent  of  the  social 
nsurance  law  if  made  applicable  only  to  manual  workers  in  manu- 
actures,  construction  and  mining,  the  number  would  only  be  366.000. 

iucli  restrictions  do  not  appear  very  equitabl '  desirable,  bu1   are 

unknown  in  the  history  of  social  insurance.  If  transportation 
nd  trade  should  be  added  the  number  would  increase  to  approxi- 
tately  (iOli.OOO,  and  the  addition  of  clerical  employees  would  raise  it  to 
97,000.  Of  the  remaining  groups  only  two.  namely,  agriculture  and 
oniest ic  service,  are  numerically  of  importance.  With  the  two 
roups  of  agriculture  and  domestic  service  eliminated,  the  total  num- 
ber would  shrink  to  750,000. 

In   actual   practice   much  more   minute   subdivisions   are   found  in 

oeial  insurance  acts.     For  various  reasons  certain  smaller  groups  may 

lither   specifically   included   or   excluded   from  the   general   social 

nsurance   act,    and  the   number   of  persons   covered   correspondingly 

pcreased  or  decreased. 

The  general  conclusion  that  there  are  approximately  about  one 
lillion  wageworkers  and  low-salaried  earners  in  California  appears 
omewhat  startling  at  the  first  glance  when  compared  with  its  popula- 
ion  of  approximately  3,000,000. 

When  health  insurance  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  the  state 
f  New  York,  estimates  of  the  number  of  persons  who  would  come 
rider  the  act  were  made  at  about  two  and  a  half  millions,  or  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  population.  In  explanation  of  the  very  much  higher 
atio  for  the  state  of  California  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  some 
eculiarities  in  the  statistical  make-up  of  the  population  of  this  state, 

liich  differs  substantially  from  that  of  the  population  of  the  east  or 
liddle  western  states. 

1.  Difference  in  sex  distribution.  For  each  100  females  in  the 
United  States,  there  were  in  1910,  106  males,  and  in  New  England 
only  99  males,  but  in  California,  125.5  males.  If,  for  instance, 
the  proportion  of  females  to  males  in  California  in  1910  were  the 
same  as  in  New  York,  the  total  population  would  have  amounted 
to  2,630,000  instead  of  2,357,000. 

2.  An  equally  marked  difference  in  age  distribution.  The  pro- 
portion of  population  under  10  years  of  age  for  the  country  at 
large  in  1910,  was  42  per  cent,  while  in  California  it  was  only  31 
per  cent.     Thus  if  the  proportion  of  children  in  California   were 

19— -27G26 
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equal  to  that  in  the  country  ;i1  large,  it.s  population  in  1910  would 
haw  been  2,828,000  instead  of  2,357,000.  If  California  had  both 
the  number  of  women  and  children  in  proportion  to  its  adult  male 
population  that  the  entire  country  shows,  then  its  population  in 
1910  would  have  been  3,121.000.  An  increase  of  25  per  cent 
between  1910  and  1917  would  have  given  California  in  1917  nearl) 
4. '00,000.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  its  working  population  is  con- 
cerned, California  approaches  that  of  a  state  with  4,000.<>00  rather 
than  3,000,000  population. 

•'!.  Furthermore,  even  in  the  distribution  of  persons  gainfully 
employed,  sonic  differences  no  less  significant,  occur.  Thus,  for 
instance,  for  the  5,865,000  fanners  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  there 
were  in  1910,  5,975,000  farm  laborers,  and  of  Hies,-  3.310,000 
worked  on  their  own  farms,  and  only  2,665,000  worked  out. 

In  California  there  were  56.774  farms  and  83.128  farm  lab 
and  of  these  as  many  as  72.157  worked  out.     Thus  again  for  every 
100  farmers,  there  were 


States 


Laborers  working  on  their  own  farm 56.4 

Laborers  working  out 45.1  125.2 


Totals    101.5  144.2 

I 

only  the  second  group  of  farm  laborers  is  to  be  considered 
imdei  ;.  social  insurance  act.  the  difference  between  the  California  situa- 
tion and  that  in  other  states  is  obvious.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
during  the  last  seven  years  a  change  in  the  make-up  of  the  populal 
of  the  state  of  California  would  bring  it  nearer  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  country,  but  the  information  available  does  not  point  in  that 
d  i  recti  on. 

It  is  significant,  for  instance,  that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females 
has  actually  increased  from  123.5  per  cent  in  1900  to  125.5  per  cent 
in  1910. 

The  proportion  of  children  under  5  to  the  total  population  has  also 
declined  from  8.5  per  cent  in  1900  to  8.1  per  cent  in  1910. 

Furthermore,  while  the  number  of  farmers  seems  to  have  declined 
from  61,753  to  59,633,  the  number  of  farm  laborers,  not  members  of 
families,  has  increased  from  51,280  to  85,199.  In  other  words,  as  far 
as  comparison  between  1900  and  1910  is  concerned,  the  differ 
between  the  make-up  of  the  population  in  California  and  in  the  country 
at  large  seems  to  be  rather  accentuated,  than  otherwise. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  factors  of  exaggeration  in  the  estimate 
of  995,000.     Various  limitations  are  found  in  the  social  insurance 
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rhich  may  reduce  this  number  in  other  ways  besides  the  elimination  of 
ertain  occupational  groups.  Thus  there  is  an  age  qualification  at 
ither  end  of  the  productive  period.  The  number  of  children  under 
6  employed  in  California,  according  to  the  data  of  1910,  is  compara- 
ivt'k  slight,  and  possibly  has  been  reduced  since  then.  On  the  other 
and.  however,  occupational  statistics  will  usually  include  persons  of 
(tranced  ages  who  have  passed  beyond  the  limit  of  their  industrial 
ctivity,  but  continue  to  designate  themselves  by  certain  occupations 
•hk-li  they  had  pursued  in  the  past.  Either  through  a  definite  limita- 
ion  at  the  age  of  70,  or  some  other  period,  or  through  the  simple  fact 

I  these  individuals  being  unable  to  find  employment,  they  would  be 
ept  out  of  the  insurance  system.  How  large  a  reduction  this  consid- 
ration  would  make  in  the  total  of  995,000  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
ith  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  census  of  1910,  in  its  report  on  occupations  according  to  ages, 
uts  all  persons  of  45  and  over  into  one  group.  The  earlier  census  of 
900  indicates  that  some  6  per  cent  of  the  males  reported  in  occupations 
ad  2  per  cent  of  the  females  reported  in  occupations  are  over  65  years 
If  these  ratios  are  applicable  at  present  a  reduction  might  be 
fleeted  of  some  50,000  in  the  number  of  persons  under  the  act. 

Another  factor  in  reducing  the  number  of  persons  insured  is  the 
pplication  of  the  rule  limiting  the  system  to  persons  under  a  certain 
anual  income  of  perhaps  $1,200  or  $1,500.  It  is  extremely  difficult, 
jwever,  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  the  numerical  effect  of  such  a  factor. 
&  far  as  wageworkers  are  concerned,  the  weekly  wage  level,  which  is 

II  that  statistical  records  furnish,  does  not  at  all  indicate  the  annual 
icome  because  of  the  frequency  of  loss  of  time  by  lack  of  employment. 

is  for  this  reason  that  no  exception  is  usually  made  in  case  of  wage- 
orkers  because  of  the  earning  capacity.  The  situation  is  somewhat 
ifferent  in  case  of  salaried  employees  receiving  their  remuneration  on 
monthly  basis,  who  do  not  suffer  from  unemployment  to  the  same 
ctent.  But  classified  data  in  regard  to  salaries  are  evidently  difficult 
•  obtain.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  this  factor,  therefore,  no 
tin i ate  of  its  effect  is  undertaken. 

|  It  gives  additional  assurance,  however,  that  the  estimates  made  here, 
.  to  the  number  of  persons  employed,  are  sufficiently  high  and  that 
ie  actual  number  of  persons  that  might  be  covered  by  the  act  would 
•obably  fall  below  the  estimate  perhaps  by  some  5  or  6  per  cent. 
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Statistics   of   Occupations    in    California    in    1910    (U.    S.    Census),   with    an    Estimate  < 
Number    of    Wage    Earners    and    Salaried    Employees    Who    May    Come    Under 
Health    Insurance    Act — Summary. 


Occupations 


Agriculture,  forestry  and  animal  hus 

bandry  

Extraction  of  minerals 

Manufacturing    and    mechanical    pur 

suits  

Transportation  

Trade    

Public  service  

Professional  service  

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Clerical  occupations  

Totals    „„ 


Total 

number 
males 


Number 
estimated 

subject  to 

health  la- 


217,748 

31,254 

263,480 
100,052 

133,663 
23,923 
41,138 
78,062 
43,432 


123,844 
28,953 

227,312 
87,288 
64,162 
11,025 
12,135 
59,993 
43,432 


Total 
number 

females 


7,323 
44 

30,096 
4,241 

17,935 
553 
28,315 
62,090 
24,319 


i 


2,1? 


17,51 
4,24 
14,6* 
I 
21,3! 
53,91 
24,3 


932,752        658,144        174,916 


i:,s,4< 


Estimate  of  Persons  Who  May  Be  Subject  to  Insurance.  Census  Data  Somewh; 
Rearranged  to  Fit  with  the  Usual  Designation  of  Industrial  Groups,  Round« 
Up  in  Thousands,  and  Adjusted  to  1917,  on  a  Basis  of  an  Increase  of  25  Per  Cei 
Over   1S10. 


Occupations 


Manufactures,  etc. 

Building  

Mining   

Transportation  

Commerce   

Public   service   

Clerical   

Professional    

Domestic    

Agriculture    

Miscellaneous  (fishing,  etc.)— 

Totals   


Census  of  1910 


Estimate  for  1917 


133,000       20,000      153,000 

111,000 

29,000   29,000 


84,000 
85,000 


23,000 


84,000 
108,000 


11,000    11.000 


15,000 

12,000 

26,000 

107,000 

15,000 


658,000 


28,000 

20,000 

43,000 

2,000 

2,000 


73,000 
32,000 
69,000 
109,000 
17,000 


166,000 
139,000 

36, I 

105,000 
L06.000 
14,000 
56,000 
15,000 
32,000 
135,000 
19,000 


25,000 


138,000      796,000      823,000 


29,000 

35,000 
25,000 

54,000 
2,000 
2,000       21,0 


191,0 

139,0 

36,0 

105,0 

135,0 

14,0 

91,0 

40,0 

sti.O 


172.00H 


Tersons  covered  (cumulative) 


\ tended  to — 


Manufacturing,  construction,  mining 341,000 

Transportation  and  trade 552,000 

Clerical  employees  608,000 

Professional  employees  623,000 

Public  service  637,000 

Agriculture,  fishing,  etc 791,000 

Domestic   823,000 

Deduct  interstate  traffic 783,000 


25,000 

54,000 

89,000 
114,000 
114,0Oi 

118,000   909,(! 
172,000 
172,000   955,(1 
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SECTION   II. 


COMPUTATION  OF  PAY  ROLL   EXPOSED. 

|i  Certain  of  the  benefits  under  a  system  of  health  insurance,  especially 
hose  granting  cash  amounts,  usually  depend  upon  the  wages  of  the 
jeneficiary.  Only  in  one  European  act  are  the  benefits  given  equal, 
respective  of  the  earning  capacity.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
v  the  purpose  of  making  an  estimate  of  cost  to  determine  the  prob- 
ble  pay  roll  exposure,  or  the  total  amount  of  wages  earned  by  per- 
ms included  within  the  act.  Many  difficulties  are  met  in  such  an 
.Tort. 

One  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  information  concerning  the  wages  in  many 
the  occupational  groups  which  might  come  under  the  law. 
The  second  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  wage  statistics  are  only 
ven  for  weekly  periods,  and  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  annual  pay 
•11  exposure  in  each  case  would  be  equal  to  52  times  the  weekly  amount, 
mputation  made  in  the  following  table  therefore  is  entirely  on  a 
eekly  basis  and  the  various  problems  arising  out  of  the  necessity  of 
■verting  the  weekly  pay  roll  into  an  annual  pay  roll  will  be  discussed 
ter  on. 

Finally,  not  a  small  percentage  of  workers'  wages  rise  to  a  fairly  high 
?el.  It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  health  insurance 
•stem  at  present  need  not  grant  benefits  over  a  certain  amount.  Such 
limitation  appears  useful  to  reduce  the  total  cost,  and  also  because  it 
ily  affects  individuals  of  the  highest  wage  groups  who  are  able  if 
illing,  to  obtain  some  additional  insurance  protection  of  their  own  free 
ill.  Tentatively,  a  maximum  of  $15.00  a  week  as  the  weekly  benefit, 
[•led.  and  a  basis  that  a  normal  side  benefit  in  cash  amounts  to 
*©-thirds  of  the  weekly  wages.  It  follows  therefrom  that  wages  over 
B.50  need  not  be  considered  in  computing  the  cost  of  the  system  of 
alth  insurance.  This  pay  roll  exposure  where  any  excess  over  $22.50 
is  hern  disregarded,  is  called  in  the  table  which  follows  '"The  adji 
ly  roll  exposure." 

In  order  to  obtain  such  an  adjusted  pay  roll  exposure  it  is  not  enough 
the  average  wage  of  any  occupational  group,  but  also  the  wage 
strilmtinn  is  necessary.  This,  however,  is  impossible  to  obtain  for 
sain  occupational  groups,  and  in  such  cases  a  .small  arbitrary  discount 
-urned.  approaching  in  amount  the  discounts  obtained  by  com- 
itatimi  of  available  data  in  other  groups. 
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Sources  of   Wage   Statistics. 

The  sources  of  informal  ion    from  which  various  computations  con- 
cerning wages  were  made  must  be  given  here  in  brief : 

1.  Manufacturers.     Mali    Groups. 

Source:   Report    of   California  Bureau   of  Labor   Statistics. 
1914.     Computation   was   made  to  show   the  average   wag, 
$17.58,  and  an  adjusted  wage  of  $16.87. 

2.  Building  and  construction  trades. 

Kate  of  union  wages  computed  from  the  data  obtained  Prom 
the  California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (see  this  report, 
Chap.  Ill,  Sec.  I),  indicating  average  wage  $26.2.");  adjusted 
wage,  $22.00. 

3.  Mining. 

(  !lassified  wage  data  not  available.     The  United  States  census 
of   1910  shows  a  total  wage  expenditure  of  $19.049. 442,  an 
average  number  of  employees  23,358,  which  indicates  an  avi 
weekly  wage  of  $15.62. 

4.  Transportation. 

Data  in  regard  to  various  groups  are  difficult  to  obtain.  Two 
sources  have  been  utilized:  First,  railroad  wages  compiled  for 
this  report  from  data  furnished  by  the  California  Railroad 
Commission,  and.  second,  data  as  to  standard  wage  scales  for 
transportation  unions,  as  shown  in  Chap.  Ill,  See.  I,  of  this 
report. 


Occupation 


Actual 

average 

wage 


Railroads 


$17.81  $16.1 


Other  transportation  occupations :  18.37  17.41 

Since  railroad  employees  constitute  about  40  per  cent  of  all. trans- 
portation employees  weighted,  the  average  was  obtained  by  using  tli< 
weight  of  four  for  the  railroad  employees  and  six  for  the  others.  Th« 
result  was  an  average  wage  of  $18.15  and  an  adjusted  wage  of  $17.18. 

5  and  6.  Commerc(  and  1}ul>lic  Service. 

Wage  statistics  in  regard  to  these  groups  are  rather  difficult  t< 
obtain  and  somewhat  arbitrary.  An  average  of  $20.00  a  week 
was  assumed,  with  a  reduction  to  $19.00  for  the  effect  of  tin 
maximum  limit. 

7.  Clerical. 

The  same  absence  of  accurate  data  is  found  in  this  group,  tin 
wages  running  somewhal  below  that  in  commercial  positions 
An  average  of  $18.00  assumed,  with  a  reduction  to  $17.00  t( 
effect  the  maximum  limit. 

8.  Professional  services. 

Teaching  profession  was  taken  as  a  fairly  representativ* 
sample  of  this  occupational  group.  Reports  of  the  Unite 
States  Bureau  of  Education  indicate  an  average  annual  salan 
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of  $1,153.00  for  male  public  school  teachers  in  California,  or  a 
weekly  average  of  $22.20.  Since  the  maximum  effective  wage 
is  $22.50,  the  adjusted  wage  was  assumed  to  be  about  $20.00. 

9.  Domestic  S(  rvice. 

The  general  standard  of  wages  in  domestic  seryiee  for  male 
employees  seems  to  justify  an  average  of  $12.00  per  week  with- 
out any  reduction  for  the  maximum. 

10.  Agriculture. 

According  to  the  "Crop  Reporters"  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  an  average  monthly  wage, 
if  agricultural  labor,  without  hoard,  in  the  State  of  California, 
according  to  the  last  data,  was  $51.00  a  month,  or  $11.77  per 
week. 

11.  Miscellaneous  groups. 

For  the  small  miscellaneous  groups  an  arbitrary  average  of 
$20.00,  with  discounts  to  $19.00  on  account  of  the  maximum 
was  accepted. 

Female  Groups. 

1.  Manufacturers. 

Computation  from  the  data  of  the  report  of  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  of  the  state  of  California  indicates  an 
average  of  $9.70. 

2.  Commerce. 

Similar  computations  from  the  same  report  indicate  an  aver- 
age of  $10.36. 

3.  Clerical. 

According  to  the  same  report  the  indicated  average  is  $10.89. 

4.  Professional. 

Salaries  for  female  professional  workers  being  only  slightly 
below  those  for  male  professional  workers,  an  average  of  $20.00 
was  assumed,  with  a  reduction  to  $19.00  for  effect  of  the 
maximum. 

5.  Domestic. 

The  average  wage  for  female  domestics,  plus  the  value  of 
room  and  board,  is  about  $10.00  a  week. 
6"  and  7.  Agriculture  and  miscellaneous. 

The  number  of  females  in  the  groups  of  -'agriculture" 
and  "miscellaneous"  is  very  small.  Wage  levels,  $10.00  for 
agriculture  and  $12.00  for  miscellaneous,  are  assumed  somewhat 
arbitrarily. 

With  this  information  and  the  assumptions  made  above  as  a  basis, 
the  total  weekly  pay  roll  exposure  in  round  figures  was  found  to  equal 
$17,146,000,  with  a  reduction  to  $16,100,000  for  the  effect  of  maximum 
limits.  As  already  explained,  this  total  will  depend  upon  what  occu- 
pational groups  are  included  under  the  law,  and  the  total  for  the 
various  probable  combinations  are  given  in  this  table,  fluctuating 
from  $9,277,000  to  $17,146,000.  No  high  percentage  of  scientific 
accuracy  must  be  claimed  by  these  estimates,  but  they  are  probably 
sufficiently  dependable  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  rough  estimate  in 
computations  of  cost. 
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COMPUTATION    OF    WEEKLY    PAY    ROLL    OF    WAGEWORKERS 

EMPLOYEES. 
Males. 


Manufactures  -- 

Building 

Mining 

Transportation 

Commerce 

Public  service  - 

Clerical    

Professional   ... 

Domestic   

Agriculture  

Miscellaneous  — 


Totals 


Number  of 


Manufacl 
Building,  etc.  „ 

Mining 

Transportation 

Commerce  

Public  service  - 

Clerical    

Professional   ... 

Domestic  

Agriculture   

Miscellaneous  .- 

Totals 


166,000 


139. 
36, 

105 

106, 
14, 
56 
15, 
32, 

135, 
19, 


Total 
weekly 


.118.000 


000 
000 

(HIM 

ooo 
ooo 

ooo 

000  ' 


823,000 


15  62 

18  15 
20  ixi 
20  00 
18  00 
22  20 
12  00 
11  77 
20  00 


3,649,000 

1,906,000 
2,120,000 

280,000 
1,008.000 

333,000 

384,000 
1,589,000 

380,000 


15  62 

17  is 
19  00 
19  00 
17  00 
21  20 
12  00 
11  77 
19  00 


$15,129,000   $14, 


Females. 


Commerce  

Clerical     ..     .  .     .. 

Professional       .          . 

25,000 

29,000 

25,000 
54,000 

2.000 
2,000 

10  36 
10  89 
20  00 

in  on 
in  m 

12  00 

:2.000 
310,000 

381.000 
500,000 

510,000 
20.000 
24.000 

10  36 
19  00 

Domestic     . 

10  00 

Agriculture    .        .... 

10  00 

12  on 

Miscellaneous      ..        . 

Totals 

172,000 

•7.000 

i 

Totals. 


191.000 
139.000 

1 1,000 
91,000 
10,000 
86,000 

137,000 
21.000 


$16  44 

15  62 
18  15 

18  00 
20  00 
15  18 
20  82 

10  74 

11  71 

19  24 


$3,160,000 

3.649.000 

562.000 

1.906,000 

2.430.000 

1,389,000 

8-33,000 

9-24.000 

1.609.000 

401.000 


995.000 


$17  23     SI 7. 146,000 


Weekly  payroll- 
Manufactures,  building,  mining  and  transportation $9,277,000 

ml  clerical 13,09i 

Public  service  and  professional 11.209.000 

Domes  < lc  and  agriculture 17,146,000 
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PROBABLE    RATE    OF    SICKNESS. 

The  next  step,  in  an  effort  to  estimate  in  advance  the  cost  of  any, 
health  insurance  scheme,  is  the  factor  of  rate  of  sickness,  which  is 
evidently    of   paramount   importance.     It   is   extremely    difficult    to 
establish  a  reliable  sickness  rate  in  advance  of  some  system  of  health 
insurance.      Practically  all  the  available  statistics  of  sickness  which 
have  any  scientific  value  have  been  obtained  from  the  study  of  results 
sickness  insurance  organizations.     No1   only  must    there  be  a   sub- 
stantial   motive    for   accurate    reporting   of  sickness,   which   nothing 
except  some  system  of  compensation  for  sickness  will  create,  but  more 
important  is  the  fact  thai  the  general  basis  of  sickness  statistics  must 
lie  established  nol  so  much  on  a  day  of  sick  feeling,  but  a  day  of  dis- 
ability  accompanying  sickness.     Being  or  feeling  sick  is   purely  a 
subjective  matter  which  can  scarcely  be  recorded  statistically.     But 
being  unable  to  pursue  the  employment,  and  especially  receiving 
compensation  for  such  disability  is  a  definite  fact  which  yields  itself 
to  statistical  observation.     Thus  the  measurement  of  disability  is 
made  possible  only  by  the  granting  of  benefits  for  loss  of  time.     And 
what  we  call  sickness  statistics  deals  not  with  sickness,  perhaps  not 
sven  the  disability,  but  with  compensated  sick  days,  and  the  sickness 
rate  will  depend  upon  the  particular  provisions  of  the  health  insurance 
system  granting  compensation. 
The  usual  way  to  record  sick  rate,  is  by  the  number  of  days  of  corn- 
sated    disability    per    the    insured    person    per    annum.     It    is    well 
recognized  that  this  sick  rate  fluctuates  under  the  influence  of  a  great 
nany  conditions  of  which  the  essential  ones  are:  sex.  age  and  occupa- 
ion.     And  it  is  customary  in  actual  practice  to  compute  sick  rates 
iccording    to    each    one    of    these    three     conditions.     The     understood 
mption    is  equally   true,   however,  of  other  conditions,   which  in  a 
inal  analysis  may  even  be  more  important.     Namely,  climate,  locality, 

jeneral  sanitation   and   general  economic  status  of  th mmunity. 

It  is  recognized  thai  it  is  somewhal  dangerous  to  adopt,  without 
riticism,  sickness  rates  derived  from  experience  of  other  countries, 
mil  therefore  a  very  earnest  effort  was  made  by  Ibis  commission  to 
•btain  as  much  data  as  possible  bearing  upon  this  problem  from  various 
ick  benefit  associations  of  this  state.  The  difficulties  were  great 
tecausc  the  records  of  small  lodges,  and  other  similar  societies,  are 
kepi  in  a  \<-vy  systematic  order,  and  but  few  organizations  were 
villimr  to  furnish  these  data  in  detail  even  when  they  had  it.  Such 
lata  as  have  been   obtained  nre  presented  in  the  table  on  page  305. 

t  would  have  1 n  altogether  impossible  to  analyze  those  data   with 

rd  to  age  or  even  occupation,  ami  therefore  a  general  average  for 

organization    is    all    thai    could    be    computed.     The    experience 

sented  in  this  table  refers  to  lodges  only,  where  all  kinds  of  trades 
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and  occupations  are  represented,  and  wageworkers  constitute  only  a 
portion  of  the  membership.  The  total  volume  of  experience  is  very 
.small  as  compared  with  some  European  sources.  Nevertheless.  110 
years  of  exposure  are  at  least  indicative  of  the  general  trend.  The 
fiirt  thai  the  results  are  fairly  uniform  of  the  various  sources  from 
which  information  has  been  obtained  is  significant  in  establishing  | 
prima  facie  trustworthiness  of  the  result. 

The  apparent  average  sick  rate  thus  obtained  equals  .56  of  one  m 
or  3.02  days  per  member.     The  sick  rate  is  evidently  derivative  of 
factors,  the  percentage  of  insured  persons  disabled  by  sickness  throng 
out  the  ycai'  and  the  average  duration  of  disability  in  each  cam 
a  somewhat  smaller  exposure  the  first  factor  proved  to  be  10  per 
and  the  latter  5.49  weeks,  or  38.4  days.     The  average  sick  rate  obtai 
by  multiplication  of  these  two  factors  is  3.84  days,  and  the  slight  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  sick  rate  given  above  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
because  of  incomplete  information  the  volume  of  exposure  for  i 
factor  is  not  exactly  identical. 

It  would  be  unsafe  of  course  to  accept  these  figures  without  further 
scrutiny,  not   only  because  of  the  limited  exposure  but   also   bee 
of  the  peculiar  condition  to  which  the  result  must  at  least   parti, 
due. 

To  begin  with,  this  .experience  deals  with  lodges  whose  membership 
on  the  whole  is  different  from  that  which  would  be  subject  to  compul- 
sory health  insurance.  A  small  amount  of  experience  was  obtained 
from  trade  union  sickness  funds,  which  would  be  more  significant  for 
our  purpose  and  would  be  expected  to  show  a  higher  sick  rate.  T 
results  by  trade  are  shown  on  Table  No.  2.  and  somewhat  unexpectedly 
the  average  sick  rate  for  some  16,500  years  of  exposure  is  only  .433 
weeks,  or  3  days  per  member,  the  percentage  of  cases  being  only  8.1, 
and  the  average  duration  of  a  case.  5.4  weeks,  or  practically  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  lodges. 

One  of  the  obvious  disturbing  factors  is  the  difference  in  benefit 
provisions.  The  duration  of  benefits  in  various  lodges  and  various 
trade  union  funds  vary  very  much,  the  limit  being  ten  weeks  in  - 
cases  and  running  up  as  high  as  52  weeks  in  others,  while  s.nne  h 
do  not  have  any  limit  at  all,  though  reducing  the  amount  of  benefits 
as  the  case  extends.  Naturally  the  lodges,  or  benefit  fund,  record 
only  the  time  for  which  they  have  paid  compensation. 

Again,  other  provisions,  such  as  for  instance  in  regard  to  a  wai 
period  in  the  beginning  of  each  ease  for  which   no  benefits  are  paid, 
are  different  and   vary   from   none  at   all   to  as  much  as  14  days,  thus 
effecting   \ivy   substantially   the  total    amount   of  sick  days  paid 
Thus,  of  all  the  fraternal  orders  whose  published  reports  were  available 
to   the   commission,    the   Indeperdenl    Order  of   Odd   Fellows   was  the 
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inly  one  who  kept  a  record  of  the  weeks  of  sickness  paid  for  by  the 
■ntire  order  in  the  state  of  California.  This  experience  is  shown 
leparately  in  Table  3,  for  the  three  years  1912,  1913  and  1914,  and 
'or  this  one  order  presents  a  substantial  exposure  of  over  137,000 
rears,  for  which  the  percentage  of  eases  is.  not  high,  being  9.27  per  cent. 
The  average  duration  of  the  ease  amounts  to  9.27  weeks,  or  nearly 
>5  days,  and  the  average  sick  rate  of  membership  is  .859  weeks,  or  a 
ittle  over  6  days.  This,  however,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  lodges 
)f  tbis  order  carry  their  beneficiaries  on  the  roll  indefinitely,  though 
educing  the  weekly  benefit  to  $4.00,  $3.00  and  $1.00  a  week,  and 
he  effect  of  this  ruling  is  seen  in  the  very  long  duration  of  the  indi- 
vidual ease,  being  nearly  65  days  against  38  days  for  other  lodges. 
The  experience  of  this  particular  order  is  mainly  useful  in  indicating 
he  outside  limit  of  the  sick  rate  among  the  groups  of  persons  usually 
affiliated  with  lodges. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  responsible  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
riekness  that  may  be  expected  it  becomes  necessary  therefore,  to  look 
cor  other  sources  of  information,  both  in  the  United  States  outside 
)f  California,  and  in  European  countries  as  well.  All  such  informa- 
tion, however,  is  unfortunately  very  fragmentary  because  of  the 
;bsence  of  any  systematic  sickness  statistics  in  this  country,  and  the 
lifficulty  of  applying  European  experience  to  American  conditions 
vithout  reservation. 

The  experience  of  many  European  countries,  as  far  as  available, 
.vas  brought  together  in  Tables  4  to  6,  showing — 

1 — The  number  of  cases  of  sickness  per  100  insured. members. 

2 — The  average  duration  per  case  of  sickness,  and 

3 — Average  number  of  days  of  disability  per  member. 

The  data  was  given  for  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium  and 
Hungary,  wherever  possible  for  male  and  female  separately.  It  also 
teemed  worth  while  to  give  these  data  for  as  many  years  as  information 
vas  available. 

The  fairly  wide  range  of  fluctuation  between  one  country  and  another 
vill  be  observed  at  first  glance.  There  were  also  some  changes  in  the 
sickness  rate  of  the  individual  countries  through  the  long  period  of 
rears,  but  these  changes  are  not  so  wide.  It  is  significant  that  the 
variations  in  the  reported  sickness  rate  (days  per  insured),  are  largely 
hie  to  the  percentage  of  insured  taken  sick,  rather  than  to  the  average 
luration  of  a  case  of  sickness. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  the  increase  in  the  sick  rate  of  some  countries 

tirely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  tendency  to  malingering  or  what 

ur.  I.  G.  Gibbon  called  "valetudinarianism."     But  it  must  be  remem- 

<\  that  these  data  present  days  of  compensated  illness  only.     In  all 

he  European  systems,  compulsory  as  well  as  voluntary,  there  has  been 
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a  continuous  tendency  to  extend  the  periods  of  benefits,  and  that  alone 
must  explain  a  large  part  of  the  increase  of  the  average  sick  rate. 

There  are  many  other  factors  which  must  explain  the  variati" 
sick  rates  in  different  countries. 

1.  Difft  n  rices  in  S(  x  distribution.     The  sick  rales  of  the  two 
frequently  shows  large  differences,  and  the  proportion  of  women  in 
industries   differs   in   different   countries.     This   has   been   partly 
eliminated  in  the  table  by  giving  the  rate  for  each  sex. 

2.  Differences  in  age  distribution.     The  sick  rate  rises  rapidly 
with  age.     The  famous  Manchester  Unity  experience,  for  insta 
shows  less  than  one  week  under  30 ;  rises  from  one  to  two  weeks 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  47,  and  continues  rising  very  rapidly 
after  that,  to  3.4  weeks  at  the  age  of  55,  5.2  at  60,  and  14.6  \ 

at  the  age  of  70,  etc. 

3.  Differences  in  occupational  distribution.     The  range  of  sick- 
ness rates  between  the  occupational  groups  at  the  extreme  en 
sometimes  as  high  as  300  per  cent. 

4.  Differences  in  general  factors  affecting  health  conditions,  such 
as  climate,  sanitation,  personal  habits  of  living,  including  alcohol- 
ism, personal,  public  and  industrial  hygiene,  etc. 

5.  Differences  in  the  duration  of  benefits,  whether  for  10,  13,  'JO. 
26  weeks,  or  even  52  weeks,  or  perhaps  the  absence  of  a  time  limit 
merging  insurance  into  invalidity  and  old  age  insurance;  also 
differences  in  provisions  as  to  the  waiting  period,  which  are  very 
important  because  they  affect  each  case. 

6.  Finally,  the  differences  in  the  psychology  of  the  insured,  as 
shown  by  the  readiness  to  claim  benefits  under  the  insurance 
contract. 

Comparing  the  sick  rate  of  the  California  lodges  with  that  developed 
by  most  European  countries,  it  is  found  that  the  California  rate  is 
lower  than  almost  any  one  of  them,  and  especially  lower  than  that  shown 
by  the  compulsory  insurance  systems.  This  naturally  raises  the  query, 
how  far  California  data  are  reliable,  even  though  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  climatic  and  social  conditions  in  California  favor  a  lower 
sick  rate. 

Valuable  light  is  tlirown  upon  this  problem  when  the  sick  rate  is 
resolved  into  its  two  component  factors — 

(a)  The  proportion  of  cases  to  100  insured  persons. 

(b)  The  average  duration  of  a  sickness  case. 

The  first  is  found  to  be  only  10  per  cent  as  against  30,  40  or  even  50 
per  cent  under  some  compulsory  systems,  while  the  duration  is  found 
to  be  38  days,  or  twice  as  long  as  in  most  European  countries.  The 
evident  explanation  suggests  itself,  that  under  a  loose  voluntary  system 
of  sickness  insurance,  such  as  lodges  or  even  trade  union  funds  repre- 
sent, numerous  light  cases  are  not  reported  at  all,  and  not  made  subj 
to  claims.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  insurance  is  combined  with 
many  social  and  economic  factors,  and  that  a  considerable  proportion 
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[  the  membership  of  the  lodges  is  of  a  higher  economic  level  and  not 
articularly  disturbed  by  a  case  of  illness  of  a  short  duration. 

To  test  this  hypothesis  a  normal  table  of  distribution  of  sickness  cases, 
jcording  to  duration,  has  been  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  experi- 
lce  of  the  Leipzig  Sickness  Insurance  Fund  for  two  years,  including 
>me  180,000  cases,  and  also  a  similar  table  on  the  basis  of  some  6,700 
ises  in  California,  for  which  the  necessary  information  has  been  ascer- 
lined.     (See  tables  VII  and  VIII,  page  310.) 

The  total  duration  of  the  cases  of  each  table  has  also  been  computed 
i  the  assumption  that  the  average  duration  for  each  group  was  equal 
►  the  mean  between  the  two  limits  of  duration.  And  in  view  of  the 
arrow  limits  such  an  assumption  is  justified. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  tables,  converted  to  a  basis  of  100,000  cases, 
idieates  the  following  results: 

Average  duration  for  a  Leipzig  case,  disregarding  any  disability 
liter  the  end  of  26  weeks,  was  about  3.54  weeks,  or  some  25  days,  and 
le  duration  in  the  California  cases  5.42  weeks,  or  nearly  38  days. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  two  tables  is  found  in  the  number 
'  cases  lasting  over  two  weeks.  In  the  Leipzig  series  over  46  per  cent 
ill  below  two  weeks  duration,  and  in  the  California  series  only  28 

nt. 
I  The  ratio  between  the  average  duration  of  a  case  in  California  as 
ittpared  with  Leipzig,  appears  to  be  1.54.  A  comparison  was  made 
■Ween  the  two  series  in  excluding  cases  under  one  week,  under  two 
eeks.  under  three  weeks  and  under  four  weeks,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
verage  duration  drops  to  1.43  when  all  cases  under  one  week  are 
eluded,  to  1.27  when  cases  under  two  weeks  are  excluded  and  to  1.22 
•lly  after  all  cases  under  three  weeks  are  excluded,  and  to  1.6  only 
■'ter  all  cases  under  four  weeks  are  excluded.  The  average  duration 
cases  extending  over  four  weeks  then  is  8.5  weeks  in  Leipzig  and  9.8 
jeeks  in  California.     (See  table  IX,  page  311.) 

This  comparison  makes  it  quite  certain  that  one  reason  for  the  appar- 

tly  low  sick  rate  of  the  California  lodges  is  the  failure  to  give  sick 

mpensation  for  cases  of  shorter  duration,  and  that  this  especially 
eases  under  two  weeks,  and  partly  even  cases  from  two  to  four 

On  this  basis  a  correction  may  be  made  to  the  report  taking  into 
icount  this  failure  to  ask  for  compensation  in  many  cases  of  short 
Juration. 
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According  to  the  two  tables  of  experiences,  every    1.000  cases  are 
distributed  as  follows: 


Leipzig. 


Duration 

Nnnil>er 
of  cases 

Total 
duration 

Per  cent! 

Under  l  weeks —        -     --. 

Over  1  weeks  -  -  

741 
259 

1,854 
2,191 

Totals   

1,000 

3,545 

California. 

Tinier    I    weeks --          --      

Oyer  1  weeks 

566 
434 

1,153 

4,269 

Totals   

1.1  Hill 

5,422 

100.00 

If  thru  we  assume  for  California  the  same  proportion  between  eases 
under  and  over  four  weeks  duration,  and  the  average  duration  of  cases 
under  four  weeks  being  about  the  same,  the  experience  for  California 
would  stand  corrected  about  as  follows: 


Duration 

Number 
of  cases 

Average 
duration 

Total 

dm .. 

Under  4  weeks 

Over  4  weeks 

1,242 
434 

1.85 
9.84 

2.298 
4,269 

Totals  

676 

6,567 

This  results  in  an  increase  of  67. (i  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
and  21   per  eenl    in   the   total   duration.     With   these  eorreetions  the 
proportion  of  cases  of  100  members  rises  to  16.8,  and  the  average  sick 
rate  from  3.84  to  4.65  days. 

This  approaches  very   much   more  closely   the  sick   rati1  of  at 
some  European  countries,  especially  in  the  earlier  days  of  compulsory 
insurance. 

As  a  further  check  upon  this  figure  various  information  available 
in  regard  to  sick  rales  in  the  United  States  has  been  brought  togetl 
The  well  known  federal  investigation  of  workmen's  insurance  in  the 
United  States  known  as  the  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  contains  much  of  this  information 
which  has  been  utilized  as  far  as  possible. 

A  few  international  labor  organizations  have  been  giving  sickness 
benefits  for  some  years.  On  a  basis  of  the  data  available  in  the  report 
above  referred  to.  and  various  information  as  to  membership  of  these 
international   unions,  the  sick  rates  for  some  of  the  unions  have  1 
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pupiled  in  Table  X.     They  are  found  to  vary  almost  violently  between 
I  days  and  6  days  per  member,  the  Latter  figure  being  the  highest 
mm  by  any  of  these  international  unions. 
It  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  assume  the  accuracy  of  these  sick  rates 

representing  differences   lid  ween    various   trades   and   occupations, 
cause  of  the  uncertainty  of  information  obtained. 
the  union  thai  perhaps  has  the  most  extensive  experience  with  sick 
tietits  is  the  International  Cigar  Makers  Union,  for  which  a  record 
available  from  1881  to  1914,  and  this  valuable  experience  is  shown 

■Table  XI.  The  significant  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  table 
the  gradual  increase  in  the  average  sick  rate,  and  also  llial  nol- 
mstanding  this  —the  sick  rate  is  even  now  considerably  below  one 
:ck  per  member.  In  fact  the  highest  sick  rate  is  for  1914,  amounting 
.877  weeks  or  6.14  days,  and  that  for  many  years  it  was  substantially 
ver  than  six  days,  the  cigar  makers  trade  being  on  the  whole  not  a 
vy   healthy    one. 

It  is  also  very  significant  that  the  sick  rate  has  risen  during  the  lean 
ais,  as  for  instance  from  1893  to  1898,  and  again  in-  1908  and  in 
14.  and  showed  a  tendency  to  grow  smaller  during  the  years  of 
Idlest  business  activity,  as  for  instance  between  1899  and  1906. 
I  considerable  amount  of  additional  information  referring  to  a 
rge  number  of  so-called  establishment  funds  has  been  compiled  from 
3  same  official  source.  The  41.">  establishment  funds  giving  sick  bene- 
5  show  a  membership  of  302,  584,  thus  giving  a  fairly  large  volume 

experience.  These  have  been  classified  in  Table  XII,  on  page 
3,  according  to  the  general  line  of  industry.  The  average  of 
ses  per  100  members  was  23  per  cent;  the  average  duration  of  a 
se  was  20.5  days,  which  approaches  rather  closely  European  experi- 
ce.  and  the  average  sick  rate  per  member  was  4.7  days.  This  again 
orws  approximately  the  same  results  as  the  adjusted  California  experi- 

■ 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Tables  X  and  XII  show  an  adjusted  experience 

well    as   actual    experience.      One    difficulty   of   compiling   statistics 

different  funds,  as  already  explained,  lies  in  the  differences  in 
:ietit  provisions.  It  is  estimated  thai  the  experience  of  any  fund 
ild  be  modified  if  the  benefit  was  extended,  say  from  13  to  2(i  weeks, 
(1  the  waiting  period  increased  or  reduced.  Assuming  that  the  dis- 
bution  of  cases  according  to  duration,  as  shown  in  Table  7.  may  be 
•epted   as  a    normal   one,   an    adjustment    may    be   made   both   for  the 

iting  period  and  for  the  duration  of  the  benefits,  and  such  a  table. 
•  the  purpose  of  making  such  adjustments,  was  constructed. 
able  Xlll.i  |'>y  means  of  this  table  when  the  specific  provisions  of 
y  fund,  as  to  the  waiting  period  and  as  to  the  duration  of  benefit,  are 
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given,   the  actual   experience  may  be  adjusted   to  "no  waiting  pel 
and  26  weeks  duration." 

It  is  found  that  for  most  of  these  establishment  funds,  as  well  as 
for  the  international  union  benefit  systems,  this  adjustment  results  in 
an   increase   of  sick   rate,   and  for  the  415   establishment   funds  taken 

ther  the  average  sick  rate  is  increased  from  4.7  to  ">.s.  which  i 
resents  an  increase  of  about  '2'.)\  per  cent. 

It  is  felt,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  all  this  cumulative  evidence  that 
a  sick  rate  of  6  days  may  be  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
estimate  of  the  cost,  and  that  at  least  for  some  time  such  an  estimate 
should  prove  sufficient.     Specific  evidence  should  be  required  at  the 
present   time   for  a   higher  estimate  of  sick   rate.     Evidently  this 
mate    does    not    take    any   occupational    differences    into    consideral 
though    there    is    no    doubt    that    such    occupational    differences    exist. 
American   data   available   at    present   offers   no   basis    for   determin 
this  difference  quantitatively.     Table  No.  12  offers  a  variety  of  ad  jus 
sick  rales  from  3.9  and  up  to  10  days.     The  highest  sick  rate  is  found 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and  appears  to  be   in   harmony  with 
our   general   knowledge    of   health   conditions.     The    brewers    indus 
and  textile  industry  seem  to  indicate  the  next  highest  sick  rates.     The 
lowest  sick  rates  are  found  in  the  brass  industries,  building,  construc- 
tion, mining,  rubber  and  wood  and  furniture,   and  therefore  m,i,\ 
taken  at  present  as  being  to  some  extent    accidental   and  due   to  In- 
sufficient exposure.     Surely  that  would  seem  to  apply  both  to  the  b 
and    rubber    industries.     It    would    be    presumptions    to    undertake 
determine  at    present  the  general  average  sick  rate  for  industries 
whole.     Nothing  but  extensive  experience  under  health  insurance  w< 
offer  material  for  determining  the  proper  sick  rates   for  the  differ 
industries    and    occupations.      In    the    computations    which    follow 
sick  rate  of  six  days  per  member  has  been  accepted  as  a   basis. 
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TABLE    III. 
Experience  of   I.  O.  O.   F.  of  California. 


01 

t) 

> 

Sick 

S 

o   5 

Average 

s 

Sick 

Members 

Membership 

ship 

? 

weeks 

sick 

g  5' 
?  = 

B    a 

912 

45,367 

9.13 

38,710 

4,140 

.853 

9.35 

913 

46,125 

9.56 

39,559 

4,410 

.858 

8.97 

914 

46,090 

9.11 

39,928 

4,199 

.866 

9.51 

Totals   

137,582 

9.27 

118,197 

12,749 

.859 

9.27 

TABLE    IV. 
Number  of  Cases  of  Sickness  per  100   Members.      (Exclusive  of  Confinement.) 


.«5 

87 

89 
I90 
!91 
92 

:93 
:>l 
•95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
00 
91 
02 
33 

15 

n 

16 

19 


■Germany 

Austria 

France 

°   TO 

td 

Male 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

x  ■■ 

42,3 
38.1 
36.7 
33.5 
34.3 
38.1 
35.9 
36.8 
40.7 
31.6 
37.3 
36.1 
36.8 
35.3 
39.4 
40.2 
39.1 
37.8 
38.3 
40.9 
41.4 
39.4 
42.7 
44.3 

40,7 
34.7 
32.4 
28.8 
28.9 
31.6 
30.8 
31.1 
34.5 
29.5 
31.2 
30.3 
31.4 
30.6 
33.3 
33.4 
32.3 
31.6 
33.0 
35.4 
35.0 
35.4 
35.6 
36.6 

42.0 
37.5 
35.9 
32.6 
33.2 
36.8 
34.9 
35.6 
39.3 
34.2 
35.9 
34.8 
35.6 
34.2 
38.0 
38.6 
37.5 
36.3 
37.0 
39.5 
39.8 
37.8 
40.8 
42.2 
42.7 
43.1 
43.3 
46.1 
45.5 

26.0 
26.3 
26.3 
28.2 
27.7 
29.5 
32.9 
32.3 
32.0 
30.8 
31.4 
25.8 
25.6 
27.2 
27.4 
29.6 
29.9 
27.8 
27.5 
25.7 

25.7 
25.5 
25.7 
28.2 
36.7 
32.9 
33.3 
33.2 
32.4 
33.7 
30.0 
33.5 
32.6 
33.7 

26.5 
27.5 
26.8 
31.3 
35.1 
34.3 
33.9 
34.6 
34.9 
35.3 
32.9 
36.7 
36.8 
36.8 

25.8 
25.8 
25.9 
28.7 
36.4 
33.1 
33.4 
33.4 
32.8 
34.0 
30.5 
34.1 
33.3 
34.0 
33.2 
32.2 
29.8 
29.2 

>    . 



49.9 
43.6 
45.7 
47.8 
44.1 
47.9 
47.2 
50.1 
49.3 
53.0 
52.3 
52.5 
49.4 
51.0 
51.0 
54.1 
51.1 
55.4 

49.5 
41.6 
43.6 
44.1 
40.6 
44.0 
40.5 
43.4 
43.9 
46.8 
44.1 
44.6 
41.3 
43.4 
42.4 
44.5 
41.4 
46.3 

49.8 
43.2 
45.2 
47.0 
43.3 
47.0 
45.7 
48.6 
48.1 
51.7 
50.5 
50.8 
47.6 
49.3 
49.1 
51.9 
48.8 
53.3 
54.2 
52.3 
49.6 
52.1 
50.1 
51.8 

"  24.8 
37.6 

35  7 



34.8 
41.2 
35.9 

38.5 

37.3 

37.4 

39.1 

40.0 

18.9 
20.2 
18.1 
19.5 
21.1 

41.1 

| 
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TABLE   V. 
Average  Duration  of  Case  of  Sickness. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Gorraany 


14.1 
15.4 
15.5 
16.6 
16.1 
16.0 
16.8 
17.0 
16.2 
17.1 
16.8 
16.8 
16.9 
17.1 
16.7 
17.0 
17.8 
18.2 
18.1 
18.7 
18.7 
18.5 
18.5 
18.9 


14.1 
15.3 
16.0 
17.7 
17.5 
17.2 
18.2 
18.3 
17.8 
19.4 
18.9 
19.1 
19.4 
20.2 
19.9 
20.1 
20.9 
21.3 
21.9 
23.2 
23.5 
24.1 
23.4 
23.5 


Both 
sexes 


14.1 
15.4 
15.6 
16.8 
16.4 
16.2 
17.0 
17.3 
16.5 
17.5 
17.2 
17.2 
17.4 
17.7 
17.4 
17  6 
18.4 
18.8 
19.0 
19.7 
19.8 
19.8 
19.6 
20.0 
19.7 
19.8 
19.8 
19.7 
19.9 


Male     Female 


Both 

sexes 


H  ". 

8  3 


14.7  17.1 

16.0  18.7 

16.0  18.4 

15.9  18.2 

16.9  19.1 

16.3  18.7 

16.5  19.1 

16.3  19.0 


16.4 
16.2 


19.3 
18.7 


16.3  19.3 

16.6  19.9 
17.2  19.8 
17.0  19.8 
16.9  19.6 

16.7  19.6 

16.8  19.8 
16.6  19.5 


15.2 
16.6 
16.5 
16.4 
17.4 
16.8 
17.0 
16.9 
17.0 
16.7 
16.9 
17.1 
17.7 
17.6 
17.4 
17.3 
17.3 
17.1 
16.6 
16.9 
16.3 
16.7 
16.9 
17.4 


18.1      11.9 
17.8      11.9 


17.4 
16.7 
15.7 
15.8 
16.1 
15.9 
16.3 
16.8 


11.7 
11.0 
11.4 
11.2 
11.9 
11.4 
13.6 
14.0 


22.6 

17.0  24.3 

16.7  22.2 

16.4  21.6 


15.7 
15.1 


20.5 
19.9 


15.0  19.8 

15.5  19.8 

15.2  19.4 

16.8  19.1 


20.5  24.6 

20.9  27.2 

20.8  25.1 

21.3  29.8 


16.4 
20.9 
21.5 
21.3 


19.3 
20.8 
20.6 
19.5 


22.2      20.5 
21.8      20.2 


21.4 
21.4 


20.2 
20.0 


22.2      20.0 
25.8      20.0 


22.1 
22.3 
23.9 
29.7 
21.9 

22.6 

24.6 


£3 


10.9 
11.2 
11.7 
13.1 

12.9 
13.5 
13.8 
13.4 
13.8 
13.4 
12.7 


E 
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Average  N 

imber 

TABLE   VI. 

of  Days  Per   Insu 

red  Pe 

rson. 

Germany 

Austria 

France 

53 

ts  ? 

Male 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

S3X3S 

.Male 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

83 

1885         

5.93 
5.85 
5.69 
5.56 
5.53 
6.08 
6.02 
6.27 
6.60 
6.08 
6.25 
6.05 
6.20 
6.03 
6.59 
6.85 
6.97 
6.88 
6.95 
7.62 
7.76 
7.29 
7.89 
8.37 

5.71 

5.30 

5.19 

5.08 

5.07 

5.43 

5.60 

5.70 

6.15 

5.72 

5.91 

5.80 

6.11 

6.18 

6.63 

6.71 

6.75 

6.71 

7.20 

8.23  1 

8.22 

8.05 

8.33  ' 

8.61 

5.89 
5.75 
5.60 
5.47 
5.44 
5.95 
5.93 
6.15 
6.50 
6.00 
6.18 
5.99 
6.18 
6.07 
6.60 
6.82 
6.91 
6.84 
7.02 
7.77 
7.88 
7.48 
8.00 
8.43 
8.40 
8.51 
8.57 
9.07 
9.05 

5.88 
6.39 
5.84 
6.09 
5.68 
5.87 
6.51 
6.40 
6.21 
5.88 
6.06 
5.37 
5.27 
5.30 
5.62 
5.98 
6.04 
5.56 
5.50 
5.14 

1886 

4.65 
4.54 
4.47 
4.71 
5.76 
5.20 
5.36 
5.28 
5.28 
5.66 
6.15 
7.00 
6.78 
7.18 

3.15 
3.27 
3.14 
3.44 
4.00 
3.84 
4.03 
3.94 
4.75 
4.94 
8.09 
9.98 
9.24 
10.97 

4.39 
4.31 
4.25 
4.51 
5.50 
4.97 
5.18 
5.08 
5.18 
5.58 
6.37 
7.33 
7.09 
7.55 
7.24 
6.89 
6.34 
6.49 

1887         — 

1888         

1889     

1890 

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894        -. 

7.32 
6.99 
7.32 
7.59 
7.47 
7.85 
7.80 
8.18 
8.06 
8.58 
8.53 
8.74 
8.50 
8.69 
8.60 
9.05 
8.54 
9.17 

8.44 
7.88 
8.00 
8.04 
7.74 
8.23 
7.72 
8.25 
8.50 
8.77 
8.49 
8.42 
8.18 
8.58 
8.31 
8.74 
8.19 
9.03 

7.57 
7.17 
7.46 
7.71 
7.53 
7.90 
7.77 
8.21 
8.18 
8.63 
8.53 
8.69 
8.43 
8.68 
8.54 
8.98 
8.44 
9.11 
9.00 
8.84 
8.08 
8.70 
8.47 
9.01 



1895  

1896 

1897 

2.70 
4.21 

4.18 

L898 

4.56 

1899  

1900    

5.07 
4.63 

1901  

5.20 

1902 

5.15 

(903  

5.01 

1904  

5.40 

.905  

5.36 

906 



4.21 
4.83 
5.38 
4.20 
4.64 



5.22 

.907 

908 

909 

910 



911 

912 

:::::::::::: 

913 
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TABLE   VII. 
Leipzig    Fund    Experience.    1912   and    1913. 


(  iimulative  toUftB 
Case' 

1,257 


per 
inn. ooo 


Average 

weeks 
per  case 


ToUl 
dlaa- 

l.ilitv 


1  to  3  days . 

3  days  and  l  week 

1  tn  2  weeks  

2  to  3  weeks  

3  to  i  weeks  

I  to  5  weeks  

5  to  6  weeks  

6  to  7  weeks  

7  to  8  weeks  

8  to  9  weeks  

9  to  10  weeks  

10  to  11  weeks 

II  to  12  weeks 

12  to  13  weeks 

13  to  14  weeks 

14  to  15  weeks 

15  to  16  weeks 

16  to  17  weeks 

17  to  18  weeks 

18  to  19  weeks 

19  to  20  weeks 

20  to  21  weeks 

21  to  22  weeks 

22  to  23  weeks 

23  to  24  weeks 

24  to  25  weeks 

25  to  26  weeks 

Over  26  weeks 


2,289 
33,270 
18,571 
29,917 
20,539 
13,345 

5,554 
3,863 
2,918 

1.749 
1,429 
1,322 
1,025 

799 
626 
542 
439 

277 
250 
207 
187 

190 

1.273 


1,257 

18.313 

16,468 

11,304 

7,345 

1,237 

3,057 

2.126 

1,606 

1,287 

963 

786 

564 
140 
345 

298 
242 
213 
193 
152 
138 
114 
103 
105 
179 
701 


.28 
.78 
1.5 

3.5 
IS 
5.5 
6.5 


9.5 
10.5 

11.5 
12.5 
13.5 
14.5 
15.5 
16.5 
17.5 
18.5 
19.5 
20.5 
21.5 
22.:. 
23.5 
24.5 
25.5 
26.0 


14,284 
40.104 
41,170 
39,564 

23,303 
19.921 
15.945 
13,651 
12.226 
10,113 

9.139 
9,100 
7.614 
6.380 
5.317 
4.917 
1.235 
3.941 
3,765 
3,116 
2.967 

2. 122 

2.572 

1,565 

18,226 


1,257 

19.570        1 1.636 


46,306 
62,774 
74,078 
81,423 

88,717 

92.  1 19 
93,736 
94,699 

96.213 

96,777 
97,217 

98,508 
98,660 
98.798 
98,912 

99.1115 

99.120 

99,299 

100,000 


M.74fi 
95.91(1 
13.:.  174 
1<;>.526 
\9lM 
211.7.50 
227.695 
211.346 
25:1.573 
2639 
-72.S24 
2-1.924 
2899 
29S9 
301.266 
::im!,183 
310.418 
31  \M 
3189 
321.23* 
■:\:2>c 

326.770 
329,191 
331.764 
3:16.329 


Totals   181,691      100,000   354,555 

'Disability   extending   beyond  26   weeks   weeks   disregarded. 

TABLE   VIII. 
Lodge   and    Union    Experience. 

Weeks 

Cases 

Distribu- 
tion per 
100.000 
cases 

Average 
weeks 

Cost  in 
weeks 

Cumula- 
tive 
cases 

Total 

Under  l  week 
i  week    

1  tO  2  weeks   .. 

2  to  3  weeks   .. 

to  1  weeks  .. 
to  5  weeks  ~ 

tO   6  Weeks    _. 
tO    7    weeks    .. 

to  8  weeks 

8  to  9  weeks  __ 

10  tO    11     Weeks 

11  to  12  w(  eks 

12  tO    13    Weeks 

13  to  17  * 
17  to  21  w 

21  to  26  weeks 
over  26  weeks 

Totals    .— 


683 
1,202 

1,090 
813 
566 

It',:, 
333 
272 

180 


10,208 
17,964 
16,291 
12.151 

6.949 
1,977 
1,065 

2.690 


169 

109 

1,630 

102 

1.521 

89 

1,330 

213 

3,183 

112 

1,674 

71 

1,106 

219 

3,273 

6,691 

100,000 

.5 
1.5 

2.5 
3.5 

1.5 

5.5 

6.5 

8.5 
9.5 
10.5 
11.5 
12.5 
15.0 
19.0 

26.0 


5,104 
26,946 

40,728 

12.52S 

30,487 

22.-7.-. 
23,997 

17.115 
17.526 
16.(125 
17.715 
31 1.  SI  16 
25,991 
85,098 

542,206 


10,208 

28.272 
11.163 
56,614 

72.H22 
76,999 
81,064 

B7.910 

89,434 
90.764 
93.917 
95,621 

100.000 


5.1M 
:'.2.(W1 
72,778 
llfl 
1:3.372 
191,591 

100,311 
431,117 
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TABLE    IX. 


Leipzig 


■  number  of 


Leipzig       Am 


Jpmpletc   figures   — 
Joking  out  1  week 
'aking  out  2  w<  • 
'akiiiK  out  •'■  weeks... 
taking  out   I  weeks 


100,000 

354,555 

542,206 

3.545 

5.422 

1.54 

80,430 

339.919 

89,792 

537,102 

4.226 

5.982 

1.43 

53,694 

299,815 

71,828 

510,156 

5.586 

7.  liL' 

1.27 

37,226 

258,645 

55,537 

169, 128 

6.948 

8.452 

1.22 

25,922 

219,081 

43,386 

426,900 

8.452 

9.839 

1.16 

TABLE    X. 
International     Labor    Unions    Maintaining    Sick    Benefits. 


Bkery  and  confeotionrry 

arbers  

and  shoes 

makers  

eat  her  workers  

arinc  firemen  

at  ternma  kers    

lano  ;m<l  organ  workers 
lumbers  and  gas  fitters^ 
rinters    


5.0 

5.2 

2.1 

3.6 

6.0 

8.9 

5.2 

7.7 

2.6 

3.1 

2.3 

3.1 

1.9 

2.5 

1.3 

1.7 

■J.:: 

4.0 

5.9 

5.8 
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TABLE   XI. 
Disability  Compensated  for  by  the  Cigar  Makers'   Union,  1281-1914. 


Members 

Weeks  paid 
for 

Average 

per  member 

1881    

14,604 
11,430 
13,214 
11,371 
12.000 
24,672 
20,560 
17,301 
18,051 
24,337 
25,178 
27,907 
28,306 
29,325 
29,404 
29,191 
28,206 
28,509 
31,246 
36,539 
36,837 
40,128 
42,906 
45,440 
42,372 
44,078 
46.603 
45,889 
50,322 
50,151 
48,715 
47,219 
47,347 
47,345 

797 
3,429 
4,450 
6,310 
5,979 
8,445 
13,780 
11,665 
11,904 
12,932 
17,494 
17,980 
20,878 
21,352 
22,513 
21,842 
22,555 
22.256 
21,557 
23,491 
26,922 
27,480 
29,410 
32,645 
31,183 
32,580 
34,710 
36,951 
37,386 
37,887 
40,259 
40.955 
39,370 
41,516 

1882    

.30C 

1883    

337 

1884    .     —    -— 

1885    - 

1886    

.34; 

1887    

£7C 

1888    

.616 

1889    

.654 

1890    

.53-" 

1891    

.695 

1892    

.645 

1893      -      

.73" 

1894    

.72c 

1895    -      

.766 

1896    

.IV 

1897    

.m 

1898    

.781 

1899    

.69C 
.643 

.73f 
.685 
.684 
.718 

.736 
.739 

.745 
.805 
.743 

.826 

.867 
.832 

.877 

1900    .        .    

1901    ....    

1902    .         .    

1903    

1904    

1905    

1906    

1907      _              ......             

1908    

1909    

1910    . 

1911      

1912    .           .      . 

1913    _' 

1914    

TABLE   XIII. 
Cost   of   100,000    Cases    in    Weeks. 


Maximum  limit1 


No 
waiting 
pe;iod 

Per 
cent 

Waiting 
period. 
3  days 

Per 

cent 

Waiting 
period. 
1  week 

Per 

cent 


9  309,305  87.24 

10  316,213  89.19 

11  321,996  I     90.82 

12  327.004  92.23 

13  331.155  93.40 

14  334,660  94.44 

15  337.663  95.23 

16  340,274  95.97 

17  342,563  96.62 

18  344,582  97.19 

19  346,373  97.69 

20  347,962  98.14 

21  349,378  98.54 

22  3.50,639  98.89 

23  351,794  99.22 

24  352,831  99.52 

25  353,764  99.78 

26  354,555  s    100.00 


269,998 

76.15 

276,021 

77.85 

281,429 

79.38 

286,113 

80.70 

289,988 

81.79 

293,277 

82.72 

296,112 

83.52 

298.585 

84.22 

300,757 

84.83 

302,680 

85.37 

304,384 

&5.84 

305  898 

86.28 

307,251 

86.66 

308,458 

87.00 

309,568 

87.31 

310,560 

87.59 

311.433 

87.84 

312,185 

88.05 

221,147 
226.930 
231,938 
236,089 
239,594 
242,597 
245,208 
247,497 
249.516 
251,307 
252,896 
254,312 
255,583 
256,728 
257,765 
258,698 
259,489 
260,190 


62.37 
64.00 
65.45 
66.59 
67.57 
68.42 
69.16 
69.79 
70.37 
70.51 
71.44 
71.72 
72.09 
72.41 
72.70 
72.96 
73.18 
73.39 


Waiting 
Deriod. 
2  weeks 


160,991 
165,649 
169,684 
173,178 
176,207 
17&538 
180,755 
182,724 
184,473 
186,036 
187,421 
188.666 
189,792 
190,801 
191,738 
192,567 
193,216 
193,829 


Per 

cent 


49.69 
50.85 

54.31 
54.41 

54 .61 


'From  beginning  of  sickness. 
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SUCTION  IV. 


COST   OF   MEDICAL   AID. 

An  effort  to  arrive  at  a  sound  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of 
medical  aid  is  even  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  the  cost  of  cash 
benefits.  In  the  study  of  the  cost  of  accidenl  compensation  pre- 
liminary to  adoption  of  the  law,  this  was  also  found  to  be  a  problem  of 
greatesf  uncertainty.  Tn  the  case  of  cash  benefits  only  the  quantity  of 
disability  to  be  paid  for  has  to  be  estimated.  The  rate  of  benefit  pay- 
ments  is  defined  by  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  act. 

When  we  turn  to  the  problem  of  medical  aid,  both  the  amount  of 
service  to  be  granted  and  the  rate  of  remuneration  are  uncertain. 

It  is  very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  arrive  at  a  reasonablr  est! 
mate  of  the  amount  of  medical  aid  which  will  be  required.  Roughly, 
it  may  perhaps  be  assumed  that  it  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
amount  required  under  the  various  European  systems,  as  does  the 
assumed  sick  rate  to  that  found  in  these  systems.  Even  that,  however, 
does  not  solve  the  problem,  because  statistics  of  the  various  health  insur- 
ance systems  in  Europe  are  usually  limited  to  recording  the  cost  of 
medical  service,  and  not  the  amount  rendered.  Only  for  one  large 
German  sick  insurance  fund,  namely,  that  of  the  city  of  Leipzig,  were 
some  data  available  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  medical  work  to  the 
commission. 

Even  if  these  data  be  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  California  the 
complex  question  of  remuneration  remains.  The  various  methods  by 
which  medical  service  may  be  compensated  under  a  health  insurance 
act,  are  discussed  at  length  elsewhere  in  this  report.  In  a  general  way 
all  the  existing  systems  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  according  to 
whether  payments  are  made  on  a  certain  fee  schedule  per  visit,  or  other 
unit  of  work,  or  whether  the  payments  are  computed  on  capitation 
basis,  that  is  a  specified  amount  per  annum  per  each  person  insured. 
As  explained  elsewhere  more  fully,  the  latter  system  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  individual  physician  is  paid  on  a  capitation  basis,  but  only 
thai  the  cost  to  the  insurance  carrier  is  computed  on  that  basis.  If  the 
visitation  system  should  prevail,  an  estimate  would  be  required  in 
advance  to  gauge  how  much  the  cost  of  the  visits  would  amount  to.  If. 
however,  flic  latter  system  of  capitation  should  prevail,  what  is  wanted 
is  not  so  much  an  estimate,  as  a  decision  as  to  how  much  should  be  paid 
per  capita.  Evidently  the  problem  is  considerably  simplified  under  a 
capitation  method,  the  consensus  of  European  opinion  being  against  a 
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visitation  system  on  a  fee  schedule.  An  effort  must  be  made  at  this 
time  tn  determine  vvhal  a  proper  capitation  charge  may  be.  Naturally, 
no  such  amount  can  or  should  be  written  into  the  law. 

After  all,  a  decision  as  to  the  rate  at  which  the  services  of  some  6,000 
physicians  in  the  state  of  California  may  be  purchased  should  not  be 
arrived  al  without  negotiations  with  the  profession  concerned.  An 
estimate  made  here  can  not  have,  therefore,  any  binding  value,  but 
must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  only  an  approximate  computa- 
tion, subject  to  various  modifications,  after  the  system  has  been  legis- 
lated for.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  while  presenting  various  data  which 
may  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 

Great  Britain.  The  experience  of  the  British  system  with  the  ques- 
tion of  cosl  of  medical  aid  is  well  known.  The  original  estimates  pro- 
vide I  4s  liil  per  capita  for  medical  aid,  and  Is  6d  for  drugs.  The 
amount,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  profession,  was  decided  to  be 
insufficient,  and  the  British  Medical  Association  made  a  claim  for  a 
minimum  capitation  fee  of  8s  6d.  After  various  negotiations,  which  at 
the  time  reached  a  very  acute  stage,  a  total  of  7s  ($1.68)  was  deter- 
mined upon  with  a  possible  additional  6d  per  head,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
was  not  found  necessary  for  additional  expenditure  on  drugs.  The 
total  fee  for  physicians,  therefore,  varies  from  $1.68  to  $1.80  per  capita. 
rmany.  The  arrangements  for  remuneration  of  medical  aid  in 
Germany  are  subject  to  numerous  local  variations.  The  average  cost 
per  capita  for  various  periods  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for  various 
forms  of  insurance  carriers.  (A  description  of  which  is  given  in 
Chapter  V  of  this  report.) 


Com- 
mercial 

Hinds 


Local        ii-ii- 
funds 

funds 


Tiuild- 
Iiir 

fun. Is 


Guild 
funds 


Regu- 
lar aid 
funds 


aid 

funds 


All 

funds 


L912 


$0  47 
56 
58 
67 
92 


$0  51 

64 

71 

88 

1  21 

1  43 


$0  89 
1  ill 
1  12 
1  31 
1  76 


$0  85 
1  21 
1  38 
1  99 
I  66 


50  41 
55 
67 
84 

1  14 


$0  17 

55 

68 

79 

1  10 


$0  20 
52 
61 
75 
95 


$0  55 

72 

79 

95 

1  31 

1  54 


The  average  for  all  funds,  as  well  as  the  average  cost  for  almost  every 
form  of  organization  is  found  to  have  been  constantly  increasing  during 
tlie  hist  25  years,  the  general  average  being  increased  from  55  emits 
per  capita  in  1888  to  1.31  in  1908,  and  $1.54  in  1912. 
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Austria.  The  same  tendency  towards  the  increase  of  the  cost  of 
medical  aid  has  heen  observed  in  Austria.  Both  the  actual  amount  and 
the  rate  of  increase  have  been  somewhat  slower  than  in  Germany,  as  the 
following  figures  may  indicate : 


1890  

$0  47 

51 

1905  

1907  





1900  

58 

1912  

. 

Leipzig.  Since  the  data  for  Leipzig  are  available  in  greatest  detail, 
it  is  useful  to  examine  those  somewhat  more  carefully.  The  average 
cost  per  capita  for  the  Leipzig  sick  insurance  fund  increased  as  follows: 

1888  §0  87  1903  \ 

1893  1  05  1908  

1898  1  25  1912  2  16 


These  averages  include  the  general  per  capita  as  well  as  certain  addi- 
tional payments  for  extra  services.  The  actual  per  capita  charges  as 
determined  by  the  rules  of  the  fund  since  its  organization  on  January 
1,  1887,  were  as  follows  : 

January  1,  1887 3.00  marks 

January  1,  1888 3.30  marks 

October  1,  1888 3.60  marks 

July  1,  1896 3.90  marks 

October  1,  1897 4.20  marks 

All  these  rates  were  per  number,  which  included  medical  aid  to 
dependents — no  difference  being  made  in  charge  between  single  persons 
and  members  having  dependent  families.  The  one  exception  to  this 
statement  is  the  rate  of  5  marks,  or  $1.17.  which  prevailed  for  a  short 
period  of  less  than  a  year,  from  May  7,  1904.  to  May  1,  1905.  The 
method  by  which  this  increase  in  rates  has  been  accomplished  need  not 
be  gone  into  at  this  place.  The  additional  charge  for  medical  aid  for 
such  special  services  as  obstetrical  work,  consultations,  dental  charges 
and  payments  to  physicians  in  localities  outside  of  Leipzig  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Leipzig  fund,  amounted,  in  1910,  to  about 
30  per  cent  over  and  above  the  regular  charge. 


(SO  70) 

October     1, 

1898.  „ 

.    4.50  marks 

<*1  05) 

(      77) 

May            7, 

1904... 

..5.00  marks 

1  1  17) 

(      84) 

May             1, 

1905 

...6.50  marks 

i   1  52) 

(      91) 

January    1. 

1911... 

...7.25  marks 

(  1  70) 

(      98) 
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As  to  the  amount  of  medical  aid  rendered,  the  following  information 
s  interesting: 


7,650,231 


•This  does  not  include  any  services  for  which  special  compensation  was  paid. 

The  average  number  of  units  of  medical  service  per  member  per 
mnum,  including  the  dependent  family  (which,  under  the  rules  of  the 
ueipzig  fund  included  consorts,  children,  parents,  grandchildren  and 
arents-in-law),  equals  nine.  It  has  shown  a  slight  tendency  to 
lcrease,  and  during  1910  was  nearer  ten  per  annum.  Whereas,  the 
eport  quoted  indicates  that  of  the  total  number  of  cases  treated,  the 
LMnbers  of  families  claimed,  during  the  three  years,  1908  to  1910, 
bout  47  per  cent.  So  that  roughly,  the  medical  work  done  is  divided 
jually  between  members  and  their  families. 

:  Furthermore,  the  fact  must  be  noticed  that  of  the  total  number  of 
nils  of  service  rendered  to  the  members  themselves,  82  per  cent  con- 
sts  of  ordinary  office  visits,  while  of  units  of  service  rendered  to  the 
lembers  of  the  families  only  60  per  cent  consisted  of  ordinary  office 
isits.  So  that  on  the  whole  it  seems  evident  that  more  than  one-half 
;£  the  medical  aid  rendered  by  the  Leipzig  fund  was  on  account  of 
Members  of  families,  and  the  average  number  of  units  of  medical  ser- 
ice  rendered  to  members  must  fluctuate  somewhere  between  four  and 
ve  per  annum. 

The  average  remuneration  for  a  unit  of  medical  service,  exclusive 
f  special  services  already  mentioned  in  1910,  was  about  .62  marks, 
15  cents.  In  the  light  of  these  figures  it  seemed  reasonable  for  a 
reliminary  estimate,  for  California,  to  use  the  figure  $4.00  per  annum 
s  per  capita  charge  for  medical  aid  only,  exclusive  of  hospital  or 
rugs  for  service  of  individual  persons.  The  cost  to  the  insurance 
uriers  in  case  the  medical  aid  is  extended  to  families  would  be 
1.00  a  week  per  each  member  of  the  family  entitled  to  medical  aid. 
his  amount  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  amount  granted  by  the 
ritish  insurance  system.  It  is  practically  four  times  as  large  as  the 
nount  paid  by  the  Leipzig  insurance  fund. 

Additional  support  in  favor  of  such  a  preliminary  is  found  in  various 
>urces  of  actual  experience  in  California. 
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The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  reports  that  the  average  cost  of 
medical  aid  per  ease  is  about  $20.00,  and  the  average  duration  of  the 
ease  is  20  days,  making  the  total  cost  of  medical  aid,  including  hospital 
and  drugs,  etc.,  about  $1.00  per  day  of  disability.  An  allo\vanc< 
$4.00  per  annum  for  medical  aid  alone,  with  an  additional  allowance 
as  explained  later,  of  about  $2.00  for  hospital  care  and  $2.00  for  drugs, 
produce  a  total  of  $8.00  for  six  days  of  disability,  which  is  larger  than 
that  offered  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  under  its  rec  ignized 
schedule. 

It  is  known  that  various  cooperative  hospital  associations  are  able  to 
give  all  medical  and  hospital  aid  and  drugs  at  a  rate  of  $1.00  a  mouth, 
out  of  which  a  considerable  amount  is  spent  for  charitable  aid  and  for 
general  expenses.  It  is  also  known  that  commercial  hospital  associa- 
tions offer  to  furnish  medical  and  hospital  aid  and  drugs  at  the  rati 
$1.00  per  month,  of  which  the  expenses  and  profits  consume  probably 
more  than  one-half. 

The  Infirmary  of  the  University  of  California  is  able  to  furnish  both 
medical  and  hospital  aid  at  the  rate  of  $6.00  per  annum,  or  perl 
more  accurately,  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  It  is  admitted  that  thi 
system  on  the  whole  is  self-supporting,  and  it  must  be  considered  tliat 
this  infirmary  is  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in  routine  examina- 
tions, which  an  ordinary  insurance  system  at  least  in  the  beginning  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

It  is  easy  to  increase  the  estimate  per  capita  cost  to  a  higher  figure, 
say  to  $5.00  or  $6.00  in  arriving  at  final  cost. 
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SECTION  V. 


COST  OF  HOSPITAL  CARE  AND  DRUGS. 

The  necessity  for  assumptions  indicated  above  in  connection  with 
;he  payment  of  physicians'  services,  also  applies  to  some  extent  to 
>ther  branches  of  medical  aid. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  sufficient  hospital  facilities  for  any  com- 
inuiily  must  provide  from  four  to  five  beds  for  one  thousand  popula- 
ion.  A  full  utilization  of  such  facilities  would  give  about  1.5  to  1.8 
lospital  days  per  capita  per  annum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  an 
ibsolute  utilization  of  facilities  provided  is  practically  impossible, 
statistics  as  are  available  seem  to  corroborate  this  conclusion. 
Hius  the  experience  of  Hungary  for  about  ten  years,  1897  to  1906,  indi- 
atis  a  total  exposure  of  6,706,000  years  with  5,350,000  hospital  days, 
r  a  1  tout  eight-tenths  of  a  day  per  insured.  The  experience  of  the 
j^ipzig  Fund  is  here  again  perhaps  more  indicative.  Taking  the  nine- 
ear  period  from  1902  to  1910  with  an  exposure  of  1,407,000  years,  the 
umber  of  hospital  and  institutional  days  granted  to  sick  members 
/as  1,735,000,  or  1.23  days  per  person.  This  ratio,  however,  has  been 
Badually  increasing,  and  in  1902,  after  some  fifteen  years  of  experi- 
iire.  the  average  number  of  sick  days  was  only  one  per  person,  and  by 
910  it  has  risen  to  1.38.  This  includes,  in  addition  to  hospitals  proper, 
arious  institutions  for  convalescents. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  experience  of  the 
University  of  California  Infirmary  with  the  admitted  effort  to  get  all 
•lness  of  even  moderate  severity  into  the  infirmary,  the  average 
umber  of  hospital  days  per  person  is  less  than  one-half.  It  would 
;em  safe,  therefore,  to  assume  provisionally,  an  average  hospital  rate 
I  one  day  per  insured. 

Though  a  health  insurance  system  may  undertake  building  its  own 
►spitals  and  institutions,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary,  at  least  in  the 
iginning,  to  take  into  consideration  existing  commercial  rates  for  hos- 
taJ  services,  especially  in  the  state  of  California,  where  the  free 
•spital  facilities  are  admittedly  insufficient. 

Hospital  rates  are  subject  to  great  variations,  in  accordance  with 
cilities  and  accommodations  provided,  but  ordinary  ward  beds 
ay  be  obtained  from  about  $15  to  $17.50  a  week,  and  it  is  reasonable 

assume  that  the  health  insurance  carrier,  with  its  large  demand 
r  hospital  space  will  be  given  the  best  rates  obtainable,  and  in  the 
lal  computations  the  cost  of  each  hospital  day  was  assumed  to 

$2.00. 
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Drugs  and  Supplies. 

The  retail  price  of  drugs  is  so  far  above  the  actual  value  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusions  as  to  the  proper  cost  of  the  drugs 
and  supplies  benefit  from  present  experiences.  European  data  indicate 
quite  uniformly  that  the  drug  and  supply  benefit  costs  about  the  sa 
as  the  hospital  benefit.  In  Germany  the  average  cost  of  drugs  and 
supplies  per  member  has  increased  from  44  cents  in  1888  to  60  cents 
in  L898,  83  cents  in  1908. 

The  provisions  of  the  Leipzig  fund  in  regard  to  drugs  are  extremely 
liberal,  and  the  average  cost  has  increased  from  55  cents  in  1888  to 
$1.09  in  1912. 

Undoubtedly  those  drugs  and  similar  articles  are  cheaper  in  Ger- 
many than  they  are  in  this  country,  but  since  we  are  dealing  here  with 
material  rather  than  services,  the  difference  in  cost  could  not  be  very 
great,  and  it  is  felt  that  by  doubling  the  amount  spent  in  Leipzig,  or 
assigning  $2.00  per  capita  for  drugs,  sufficient  provision  is  made. 

Dental  Aid. 

So  little  has  been  accomplished  in  systematic  dental  provision  that 
scarcely  any  material  exists  for  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  dental 
benefit.  It  evidently  would  be  impossible  in  the  very  beginning 
grade  free  dental  aid  of  the  expensive  kind  requiring  expensive  treat- 
ment. An  arbitrary  assumption  of  $1.00  per  capita  has  been  made 
which  is  thought  sufficient  to  provide  a  fund  out  of  which  the  hygienic 
care  of  the  teeth  may  be  given  to  the  insured,  including  such  methods 
of  aid  as  extracting,  cleaning,  treatment  and  possibly  inexpen- 
fillings. 
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SECTION   VI. 


COMPUTATION  OF  COST. 

In  table  I  on  pages  329-382  an  effort  was  made  to  compute  the  prob- 
able cosl  of  the  entire  insurance  system  for  the  eighteen  large  occupa- 
tional groups.     Such  a  computation  may  he  made,  either  in  dollars  and 

ts,  or  in  percentage  of  the  wage  exposure.  The  cash  computation  has 
been  selected  because  its  results  are  more  readily  understood.  In  any 
►ease  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  wage  exposure  into  consideration,  because, 
while  some  benefits  will  be  payable  on  a  per  capita  basis,  others  must 
be  computed  in  relation  to  wages.  Throughout  the  table  the  assump- 
tion has  been  made,  which  is  of  course  not  in  accordance  with  actual 
facts,  that  there  are  52  weeks  of  employment  for  every  person.  This 
.was  done  in  order  to  compute  the  cost  of  52  weeks  of  insurance.  The 
final  proportion  obtained  between  the  total  cost  for  a  full  year's  insur- 
ance and  a  full  year's  wage  exposure  will  of  course  hold  true  for  any 
part  of  the  year  or  for  a  single  week.  The  methods  of  arriving  at  the 
taost  of  various  items  must  be  stated  here  in  detail : 

1.   Weekly  cash  benefit.     Assuming  rate  of  sickness  six  days  per  annum,  cash 
benefit   is  equal  to  6/7x2/3  of  week's  wage,  or  ..">711  of  a  week's  wage 
equals  .5714  of  annual  wage — 1.060  per  cent  of  annual  wage. 
Tin's  percentage  must  be  applied,  not  to  the  actual  but  to  the  adjusted  wage, 
because  the  maximum  benefit  has  been  placed  at  $15.00. 
L'.   Maternity  benefit  to  female  wage  workers.     Birth  rate  in  California  is  equal 
to  16.4  per  1,000  population. 
Since  married  women  constitute  17.6  per  cent  of  total  population,  therefore 
the  annual  birthrate  among  married  women  equals 

16.4  h-  .176  =  93  per  1,000  married  women. 
Married  women  constitute  about  15  per  cent  of  all  employed  women  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  therefore  rate  of  issue  for  all  employed  women  equals 
93  X  .15  =   14  per  1,000  employed  women. 
Assuming  the  benefits  for  maternity  to  equal  2/3  of  the  wages  during  eight 
weeks,  the  benefit  in  cash  per  1,000  women  equals 

.667  week's  wages  /  8  X  11       74.7  weeks' wages. 
Full  exposure  for  1,000  employees  being  52,000  weeks'  wages  at  cost  in  pro- 
portion to  exposure  is  74.7  -¥-  52,000  weeks  =  .111  per  cent. 
Medical  aid,  including  nursing  in  maternity,  may  be  estimated  at  an  average 

of  about  $25.00  per  case. 
Cost  per  female  employee  would  be  equal  to  $25.00  X  14  -s-  1,000  =  ::.">  cents. 
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."..  Funeral  benefit.  Assuming  value  of  benefit  $50.00  per  funeral,  the  following 
computation  of  the  mortality  rate  among  employees  is  based  upon  the  data 
of  the  United  States  census  for  persons  employed,  and  the  California  State 
Board  of  Health  for  the  number  of  deaths : 


Male 


Venule 


Number  employed    iu   1910 

Add  12  per  cent  for  Increase,  1910-1913 

Totals  in  1913 

Number  of  deaths  in  1913  among  occupied  persons 
Death  rate  


932,752 
111,930 


1,041,682 

17,045 

16.3 


171,916 


issfl 

1,186 
6J 


The  considerable  difference  in  the  death  rate  between  men  and  women  is  e; 
explained  by  the  great  difference  in  age  distribution,  most  women  not  remaining 
permanently  in  their  occupations. 

Cost  of  funeral  benefit  per  one  male  insured  person — 

$50.00  X  16.3  -*- 1,000  =  $.815. 
Cost  of  funeral  for  one  female  person — 

$50.00  X  6.1  -T- 1,000  =  $.305. 

4.  Medical   service.      Computations   have   been   made    under   the   assumptio 

average  cost  of  $4.00  and  also  $6.00  per  capita. 

5.  Hospital  benefit.     Assumption  of  cost,  $2.00  per  capita  as  explained  a 

(see  page  319) . 

A  substantial  saving  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  against  this  cost. 

In  a  case  of  a  single  person  who  is  being  taken  care  of  in  a  hospital  and 
receives  maintenance  in  addition  to  medical  aid,  there  is  need  for  little  if 
any  financial  assistance. 

In  a  case  of  a  married  person  the  support  needed  by  the  family  is  reduced, 
as  the  sick  person  is  taken  care  of  in  the  hospital. 

Iu  the  following  computation  of  expected  saving  on  this  account,  the  assump- 
tion has  been  made  that  in  case  of  a  single  person  there  will  be  no  cash 
benefit,  and  in  the  case  of  persons  with  dependents  one-half  of  the  cash 
benefit  will  be  paid. 

Statistics  of  occupations  in  California  indicate  the  following  distribution: 


Saving  for  every  single  person,  in  percentage  of  adjusted  wage — 

1/7  X  2/3  X  1/52  =  .183  per  cent. 
Saving  for  every  married  person — 

1/7  X  2/3  X  1/52  X  1/2  =  .092  per  cent. 
Saving  for  1,000  male  persons — 

476  single 476  X  .183  =    S7.10S  per  cent 

524  married 524  X  .092  =    47.208  per  cent 

Saving  for  1,000  persons 134.316  per 

Saving  for  each  male  insured  person .134  per 

Saving  for  1,000  female  persons — 

655  single 655  X  .183  =  119.865  per  cent 

345  married  and  widowed 345  X  .092  =    31.740  per  cent 

Saving  of  1,000  women 151.605  per  cent 

Saving  per  each  insured  woman .152  per  cent 
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6.  Drug  benefit.     Assumed  cost  $2.00  per  capita.     (See  page  319.) 

7.  Dental  benefit.     Assumed  cost,  $1.00  per  capita. 

'liereitlosis  benefit.  Additional  20  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  the  first 
26  weeks.  Basis  of  computation  used,  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in 
California  during  1913  : 


Persons   employed, 
Idd  12  per  cent  for 


1910 932,752 

1913 111,930 


174,916 

20,990 


Tuberculosis  deaths  among  employed  pcrsons. 
,)eath  rate  from  tuberculosis 


2,936 

2.S 


204 
1.1 


1,107,668 
132,920 


Totals    1,044.682        195,906       1,240,588 


3,140 
2.5 


From  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  an  assumption  of  the  tuberculosis  sick  rate 
has  to  be  made.  The  experience  of  Leipzig  of  some  twenty  years  indicates  about 
three  cases  of  tuberculosis  treated  for  every  case  of  death  from  the  disease.  The 
California  Tuberculosis  Commission  has  made  an  estimate  of  four  cases  for  each 
death,  on  an  assumption  that  an  average  case  lasts  about  four  years.  This  higher 
ratio  of  four  was  accepted  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  producing  the  following  rate  of 
tuberculosis  per  1,000  population: 

Mali's.  11. '2  per  cent:  females.  4.4  per  cent;  both  sexes,  10  per  cent. 

Considering  that  the  maximum  benefit  for  tuberculosis  may  extend  to  52  weeks, 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  case  will  demand  the  full  time.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  treatment  per  case  under  the  Leipzig  system  was  under  90  days.  It 
seems  sufficient,  therefore,  to  allow  the  full  20  weeks  for  about  one-half  of  the 
cases,  or  13  weeks  of  sanatorium  treatment  over  and  above  the  26  weeks  for  each 
case. 

It  is  assumed  this  tuberculosis  benefit  is  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  sanatorium 
treatment  and  the  cost  would  be  without  any  reference  to  the  wages  of  the 
insured.  The  cost  is  assumed  to  be  $2.00  per  day,  $14.00  per  week,  or  $1S2.00 
per  average  case.  The  cost  per  1,000  employees  of  either  sex  would  therefore  be 
as  follows : 

Male    $1S2.00  X  11.2  =  $2,03S  40 

Female 182.00  X    4.4=       S00  SO 

The  cost  per  insured  member  will  then  equal  $2.04  for  males  and  SO  cents  fcr 
females. 

9.  Mi  tlival   benefit   for   family.     The   number   of   children   per   family   may    be 
roughly  estimated  on  the  following  basis : 

Children  under  17  in  California  in  1910 641.S13 

Married,  widowed,  or  divorced  men 552,745 

Average  number  of  children  per  family 1.2 

Members  of  family  who  would  be  entitled  to  benefit  (limiting  this  to  wives  and 
children  only),  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  both  for  males  and  females  : 


For  every  Additional 
1.000  men  persons  per 
employed  family 


Total 

additional 

persona 


larried    476 

ingle    476 

•  idowed  and  divorced 48 

Totals 1,000 


2.2 
1.2 


1,047 
""58 


1,105 
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For  every 

1.000 

women 

employed 


Additional 

persons  per 
family 


Total 

additional 
persona 


Married   

Single    

Widowed  or  divorced. 

Totals  


139 
207 


1,000 


1.2 
T.2 


16; 


•ii  : 


At  the  rate  of  $4.00  per  capita  for  medical  aid  the  cost  of  this  benefit  would  be: 

For  each  male  insured $4.00  X  1.105  =  $4    Ii' 

For  each  female  insured 4.00  X     .415  =    1  66 

At  the  rate  of  $6.00  for  medical  aid  the  cost  would  be  : 

For  each  male  insured $0.00  X  1.105  =  $0  63 

For  each  female  insured 6.00  X     .415  =    2  4!) 

in.   Hospital  In  in  fit  to  ili  pi  mil  nts.     At  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  capita  would  be: 

For    males $2.00  X  1.105  =  su.-jl 

Females    2.00  X     .415  =       83 

11.  Funeral  benefit  to  dependents.     Cost  per  funeral,  $50.00.     General  death  rat* 
for  California,  14.4. 


Death  rate  for  1,000  dependents 

Number  of  deaths  among  dependents  per  1,000  insured 

Number  of  dependents  per  1,000  members 

Funeral  cost  per  1,000 

Funeral  cost  per  one  insured 


14. 
6.i 

41  : 
$30( 
$0.3< 


12.  Maternity  benefit  to  dependents  : 

.Married  men  to  1,000  employed  men.  476. 

Assumed  rate  of  issue  for  1,000  married  men,  93. 

Number  of  births  per  1,000  insured  men,  93  X  .476  =  44.3. 

Average  cost  per  case,  $25.00. 

Cost  per  1,000  insured  men,  $25.00  X  44.3  =  $1107.50. 

Cost  per  insured  male  member,  $1.11. 

13.  Saving  possible  through  establishment  of  one  week  wailing  period; 

A  computation  made  on  the  liasis  of  the  Leipzig  standard  table  given  oi 
page  .".10.  indicates  that  an  establishment  of  one  week  waiting  period  woulc 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  money  benefit  by  25  per  cent.  The  saving  accomplish^ 
will  therefore  be : 

l.i Hill  pci'  cent  X  .25  =  .275  per  eenl  on  a  liasis  of  adjusted  wages. 

In  the  following  tables  the  various  formulas  worked  out  in  the  pre 
ceding  pages  are  utilized  for  computation  of  the  total  cost  as  well  a; 
per  capita  cost  and  proportion  to  pay  roll : 

Table  I:  Pages  329-332  present  a  computation  of  the  net  cost  of  al 
the  benefits  for  each  of  the  eighteen  occupational  groups.  This  state 
ment  contains  no  loading  for  expenses.  On  the  other  hand  it  assume: 
that  every  one  of  the  million  persons  who  might  be  subject  to  compiil 
sory  insurance  is  fully  covered  throughout  the  entire  fifty-two  week; 
of  the  year.  The  cost  of  medical  aid  was  assumed  at  $4.00  per  eapit. 
in  this  table,  but  a  separate  parallel  computation  was  made  on  th< 
assumption  of  $6.00  for  medical  aid.    Briefly,  the  final  results  of  thi: 
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able  show  that  taking  in  all  the  groups  of  wage  workers,  the  net  cost 
maiding  the  benefits  for  the  insured,  as  well  as  a  fairly  comprehensive 
■erne  of  medical  benefits  for  the  family  will  amount  to  $24,836,000, 
nd  without  the  benefit  to  the  family,  $17,332,000.  On  an  assumption 
.f  $6.00  per  capita  for  medical  aid  the  total  would  be  $28,780,000 
■hiding  the  family,  and  $19,322,000  not  including  the  family.  These 
■ores  must  not  be  quoted  without  many  qualifications.  The  total 
mount  will  evidently  vary  substantially  under  the  influence  of  the 
following  factors: 

first  -— AVI  id  her  all  the  wageworkers  are  covered  or  for  any  reason 
ertain  groups  are  excluded.  Such  exclusions  are  possible  for  agricul- 
ural  labor,  domestic  labor,  labor  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  pro- 
essional  occupations,  etc. 

■  nd — Whether  all  the  benefits  are  included  or  any  are  left  out  in 
he  beginning.  All  together  eight  different  benefits  for  the  insured  and 
our  for  the  members  of  the  family  are  recognized. 

Third — Whether  the  cost  of  the  various  benefits  will  vary  from  the 
ssumptions  made  in  this  computation. 

/•'"/'///( — The  effect  of  variations  in  cost  of  medical  aid  was  taken 
nto  consideration  because  it  is  the  biggest  factor,  but  there  may  be 
th<  is  of  similar  character. 

Fifth — How  far  all  the  wageworkers  covered  by  the  law  will  keep  up 
he  insurance  throughout  the  year. 

With  tliese  five  factors  influencing  the  final  figure  of  cost  thousands 
f  different  combinations  might  be  made.  It  would  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  make  in  advance  independent  computations  for  all  the  various 
ombi  nations  that  might  result,  but  a  general  idea  as  to  the  cost  can  be 
Mained  from  these  figures,  and  any  further  combinations  may  be 
'iade  from  them  without  very  much  difficulty. 

It  will  be  observed  that  certain  assumptions  were  made  uniformily 
or  all  the  eighteen  groups  of  wage  earners,  as  for  instance  in  regard  to 
lortnlity,  marital  conditions,  etc.  Undoubtedly  the  criticism  would  be 
ratified  that  there  are  substantial  variations  in  these  conditions 
efcween  one  group  and  the  other,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preliminary 
stimate  such  refinement  did  not  appear  necessary.  On  the  whole  the 
able  presents  a  general  idea  as  to  the  total  cost  of  insuring  each  one 
f  these  groups. 

AVhile  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  account  for  all  possible  variations 

iems  to  be  a  general  agreemenl  that  certain  benefits  are  essential 

nd  others  somewhat  less  so.     There  may  be  some  doubt  about  a  dental 

ciicfit,  or  the  additional  benefit  for  tuberculosis,  and  there  is  also  a 

eneral  desire  to  ascertain  the  additional  cost  which  insurance  of  the 
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family  will  necessitate.     The  various  computations  were  made  on  the 
following  hypotheses: 

(a)  All  benefits,  including  those  of  the  family. 

(b)  All  benefits,  including  those  for  the  family,  but  no  dental 
benefit  to  the  insured. 

(c)  All  benefits,  including  those  for  the  family,  but  no  additional 
tional  tuberculosis  benefit  to  the  insured. 

(d)  All  benefits,  including  those  for  the  family,  exclusi 
both  the  dental  and  tuberculosis  benefit  to  the  insured. 

(e)  All  benefits  to  the  insured  but  none  to  the  family. 

(f)  All  benefits  to  the  insured  except  dental,  and  none  to  the 
family. 

(g)  All  benefits  to  the  insured  except  additional  tuberculosis 
benefit,  and  none  to  the  family. 

(h)   All  benefits  to  the  insured  except  tuberculosis  and  dental 
benefits,  and  none  to  the  family. 

Computations  were  made  for  all  these  eight  combinations,  and  both 
the  assumption  of  $4.00  and  the  assumption  of  $6.00  per  capita  for 
medical  aid,  were  used. 

The  various  combinations  present  a   variation  from  $14,651,000  to 
~<0.000.     (Table  II.) 

In  this  table,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  the  figures  are  given  separate* 
for  the  four  large  occupational  groups. 

Table  III  indicates  the  average  net  cost  per  member  per  annum. 
Using  as  a  basis  both  the  $4.00  assumption  and  the  $6.00  assumption, 
there  was  a  fluctuation  between  $14.72  and  $28.92  per  member  for 
the  eight  different  combinations.  These  general  averages  are  appli- 
cable when  all  the  wage  groups  together  are  taken.  Because  of  wage 
and  other  fluctuations  the  averages  differ  somewhat  between  one  occu- 
pational group  and  others.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  accepting 
these  averages  as  indications  of  actual  rates  to  be  quoted,  for  as 
shown  elsewhere,  these  rates  should  be  made  a  factor  of  wages  and 
not  a  uniform  amount  for  each  wage  earner. 

Table  IV  gives  the  same  data  of  net  cost  per  week,  obtained  by 
a  simple  arithmetical  division  of  figures  in  Table  III  by  52.  The 
indicated  variations  are  between  28  cents  and  56  cents  per  week.  It  is 
necessary  to  remember  in  connection  with  this  table  that  it  contain^ 
no  loading  for  expenses,  and  that  in  order  to  produce  full  coverage 
for  the  year  amounts  would  require  fifty-two  payments  throughout 
the  year. 

Table  V  presents  the  same  data  of  net  cost  (without  any  loading) 
in  percentage  of  wages.  Taking  all  the  occupational  groups  together 
the  fluctuation  is  between  1.64  per  cent  and  3.23  per  cent,  depending 
npon  the  benefit  included  and  the  cost  of  the  same.  Limiting  our- 
selves to  the  figures,  of  an  assumed  medical  cost  of  $4.00  per  capita. 
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the  fluctuation  is  between  1.64  and  2.79.  Considerable  fluctuation 
may  be  observed  in  this  percentage  cost  between  different  occupa- 
tional groups.  It  is  evident  that  since  only  the  case  benefits  are  in 
proportion  to  wages  and  all  the  medical  and  other  services  are  flat 
charges,  that  the  cost  in  percentage  of  wages  will  be  higher  if  wages 
are  lower.  It  follows  that  the  percentage  cost  for  domestic  labor 
and  agricultural  labor  will  be  higher  than  for  manufacturing,  etc. 
It  does  not  follow  that  similar  differences  must  be  observed  when 
the  contributions  are  computed.  The  table  is  not  a  computation  of 
the  probable  charges,  but  only  computations  of  the  probable  cost. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  keep  the  insurance  carrier  solvent 
no  insurance  can  be  granted  without  the  proper  collection  of  necessary 
funds.  The  average  weekly  cost  will  only  give  a  week  of  insurance, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  collect  fifty-two  weeks'  premiums  in 
order  to  give  complete  coverage.  Manifestly  such  a  rigid  rule  might 
play  considerable  havoc  with  the  original  system,  as  employees  are 
shifting  from  one  employer  to  another,  and  as  brief  periods  of  unem- 
Iployment  may  arise  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  fortunate  wage- 
workers.  In  addition  to  this  the  problem  of  insurance  during  the 
period  of  more  prolonged  unemployment  is  also  a  very  serious  one. 

As  explained  somewhere  else,  it  is  necessary  to  grant  some  period 
of  extending  insurance,  for  at  least  two  reasons : 

First — To  prevent  a  lapse  of  insurance  as  a  result  of  pure  negli- 
gence on  the  wageworker's  part  to  meet  the  weekly  cost  out  of  his 
own  fund  and  on  his  own  initiative  as  soon  as  he  becomes  separated 
from  his  employment. 

8(  cond — To  make  some  provision  for  those  occupations  in  which 
more  or  less  prolonged  periods  of  unemployment  constitute  a  normal 
•feature  of  the  occupation. 

Both  results  can  be  achieved  by  granting  the  privilege  of  extended 
insurance  as  a  percentage  relation  to  the  length  of  paid  up  insur- 
ance. "While  material  on  distribution  of  unemployment  is  very  frag- 
mentary, a  study  of  such  data  as  are  available  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  is  possible  to  grant  an  extension  of  20  per  cent,  or  one  week  of 
insurance  for  every  five  weeks  of  paid  up  insurance  within  any  one 
year  by  a  loading  of  7^  per  cent. 

Table  VI  presents  the  average  weekly  cost  with  such  ?.  loading  of 
7£  per  cent  for  arrears. 

Table  VII  shows  the  Affect  of  the  same  loading  in  terms  of  per- 
centage of  wages. 

All  the  computations  up  to  this  point  have  been   on  a   net  basis, 

without    any    loading    for    cost    of    administration.     Naturally    it    is 

impossible   to   make   a   very   close   estimate   of   the   probable   cost   of 

ninistration.     It   has   been   assumed   that  since  the  Leipzig  Fund 
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runs  at  a  cosl  of  about  8  per  cent,  that  10  per  cent  of  the  gross,  repre- 
senting about  11.1  per  eenl  of  the  net  (1-^.9  =  11.1  per  cent),  will 
be  an  ample  loading  for  expenses. 

The  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the  family  benefit  will  affecl  ool  only 
the  net  cost  of  services  tendered  and  benefits  paid,  but  also  the  cost 
of  administration.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  safer  to  assume,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Leipzig  average  cost  of  administration  is 
based  upon  a  very  comprehensive  service,  thai  the  exclusion  of  one 
or  two  benefits,  such  as  the  dental  and  the  tuberculosis  benefits,  will 
not  very  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  administration.  Therefore,  the 
same  loading  for  expenses  representing  11.1  per  cent  of  the  net  cost 
of  all  benefits  applies,  whether  the  dental  or  tuberculosis  benefits  or 
both  be  omitted.  Moreover  if  it  should  appear  necessary  to  increase 
the  cost  of  medical  aid  beyond  $4.00,  that  should  not  in  any  way  at 
the  cost  of  the  administration.  Therefore,  the  loadings  obtained  on 
a  basis  of  $4.00  for  medical  aid  were  also  used  in  the  computation 
under  the  assumption  of  $6.00  for  medical  aid.  In  short,  the  loading 
for  expenses  was  assumed  to  be  as  follows : 


Occupational  group 


Loading  for  expense! 


Inclusive 
of  family 


Excluslrfl 
of  family 


Manufacturing,  mining,  etc.  $1,386,000 

Commerce  and  clerical  occupations 612,000 

Professional  and  public  service 149,000 

Domestic  and  agricultural 613,000 


$9.56,000 
438,000 
113,000 
418,000 


All  occupations  $2,760,000 


$1,926,000 


From  these  figures  the  following  tables  are  derived  showing  the 
average  cost  per  annum  per  capita.  (Table  VII).  The  average  cost 
per  week  per  capita  (Table  IX),  and  the  cost  expressed  in  percentage 
of  w^ages  (Table  X)  inclusive  of  the  7i  per  cent  loading  for  am 
and  10  per  cent  loading  for  administration,  are  shown  in  the  following 
pages. 

Limiting  ourselves  to  the  estimate  based  upon  an  assumption  of 
$4.00  for  medical  aid.  it  appears  that  the  cost  for  all  benefits  outlined 
in  this  chapter  with  a  loading  for  arrears  covering  the  cost  of  as 
additional  week  of  free  insurance  for  every  five  weeks  of  paid  up 
insurance,  and  with  a  xrvy  liberal  estimate  for  administration,  does 
not  exceed  three  and  one-third  per  cent,  and  that  the  cost  may  be 
reduced  by  eliminating  some  of  the  benefits.  It  is  extremely  significant 
that  all  these  complicated  computaitons  simply  corroborate  the  experi- 
ence of  the  most  efficient  funds  in  Germany  for  which  the  cost  has 
been  recently  running  between  3  and  4  per  cent. 
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TABLES  OF  ESTIMATES. 

The  following  tables,  (with  the  exception  of  Table  I  which  shows  the 
for  no  waiting  period  and  for  a  waiting  period  of  one  week),  are  com- 
muted on  a  basis  of  one  week  waiting  period. 

The  tables  are  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  Health  Insurance  system  giving 
|chc  following  benefits: 

I.  A  cash  benefit  of  two-thirds  wages  for  periods  of  disability  due  to 
rickness,  not  to  exceed  twenty-six  weeks  in  each  fifty-two  weeks  of 

insurance. 

II.  Medical  and  hospital  care  for  the  insured  and  his  dependent  family, 
as  well  as  very  limited  dental  care. 

III.  Drugs  for  the  insured. 

IV.  A   small    funeral   benefit   at   the   death   of   the   insured   of   from 
$50  to  $100. 

V.  A  special  maternity  benefit  for  the  wife  of  the  insured  wage  earner 
and  for  the  woman  wage  earner. 

VI.  A  special  tuberculosis  benefit  for  the  insured,  consisting  of  twenty- 
six  weeks  additional  sanatorium  care. 
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TABLE    I. 

Computation    of    the    Net    Cost    of    All    the    Benefits    for    Each    of    the    Occupational 

Groups   (No   Loading  for   Expenses). 


Kind  of  benefit 


Manufacturing 


Manufac- 
turing. 
male 


Manufac- 
turing, 
female 


Building 


Mining  and  transportation 


Mining 


Transpor- 
tation 


Insured  persons — 

1.  Weekly   cash - $1,600,000 

•2.  Maternity: 

(  ash    

Obstetrics  


3.  Funeral    

i.  Medical    

5.  Hospital   ... 

6.  Drug 

7.  Dental    

8.  Tuberculosis 

Totals   .. 


Deduct— 
Cash   for  hospital  days 
First  week's  cash 


Total  deductions 
Net  cost   (insured) 


Family— 
i.  Medical    -. 

2.  Hospital    . 

3.  Funeral   - 

4.  Maternity 


Total  family 


Total  cost - 

Total  cost,  if  medical  $6— 

With   family  

Without  family  


135,000 

664,000 
332,000 
332,000 
166,000 
339,000 


$138,000     $1,748,000 


18,000 
9,000 
8,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
25,000 
20,000 


113,0CO 
556,000 
278,000 

278,000 
139.CO0 
284,000 


$321,000     $1,031,000       $l.8i8.O0O 


18,000 
9,000 
371,000 
1,884,000 
942,000 
942,000 
471,000 
M8M 


29,000 
144,000 
72,000 
72,000 
36,000 
73,000 


86,000 
420,000 
210,000 
210,000 
105,000 
214,000 


$3,568,000  ;     $418,000     $?,396,000        $747,000     $2,276,000     $10,405,000 


400,000 


$19,C00   $213,000 
35,000    437,000 


$39,000   $126,000 
80,000    258,000 


$595,000 
$2,973,000 


$734,000 
367,000 
133,000 
184,000 


$54,000  I  $650,000 
$364,000  $2,746,000 


$42,000  $614,000 

21,000  307,000 

8.0C0  111,000 

154,000 


$.">92,000 
1,210,000 


$119,000   $384,000   $1,802,000 
$628,000  $1,892,000   $8,603,000 


$155,000 
77,000 
28,000 
39,000 


$464,000   $2,009,000 
232,000    1,004,000 


84,000 
117,000 


$1,418,000 
$1,391,000 

3,305,000 


$71,000  $1,186,000 

$435,000  $3,932,000 

$505,000  $4,518,000 

414,000  3,024,000 


$299,000  $897,000 

$927,000  $2,789,000 

1,076,000  $3,231,000 

700,000  2,102,000 


364,000 
494,000 


S3,S71,000 

£12,474,000 

$14,419,000 
9,545,000 
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TABLE    I — Continued. 
Commercial    and    Clerical    Employment. 


Kind  of  benefit 


Commer- 
cial, 
ma'e 


Commer- 
cial. 

female 


Clerical, 
male 


Clerical. 

female 


Insured    persons— 

1.  Weekly  cash  $1,151,000 

I    .Maternity: 

Cash  

Obstetrics  

3.  Funeral  86,000 

4.  Medical    424,000 

V  Hospital   . 212,000 

6.  Drugs,   etc.    212,000 

7.  1'ental    106,000 

8.  Tuberculosis     216,000 


Djducl 

for  hospital  days. 
First,  week's   cash... 


Total  deductions 
•Net  cost  (insured) 


Family— 

1.  Medical    .. 

2.  Hospital 

;   8.  Funeral  .. 
4.  Maternity 


Totals  

Total  cost 


Total  cost  of  medical  $6— 

With    family    

1    Without  family  


Totals    $2,407,000        $500,000 


$1-10,000 
288,000 


$428,000 
11,079,000 


$468,000 

234,000 

85,000 

118,000 


$905,000 


$2,884,000 


$3,330,000 
2,191,000 


$174,000        $544,000  :     $218,000      $2,087,000 


23,000 
10.0CO 
9,000 
116,000 
58,000 
58,000 
29,000 


46,000 
224,000 
112,000 
112,000 

56,000 


23,000  114,(100 


$25,000 
44,000 


28,000 
12,000 
11,000 
140,000 
70,000 
70,000 
35,000 
28,000 


$66,000 
136,000 


$30,000 
54,000 


$69,000        $202,000 
$431,000     $1,006,000 


$48,000  I  $248,000 

24,000  124,000 

9,000  ;  45,000 

- ;  62,000 


$84,COO 
$528,000 


$58,000 
29,000 
10,000 


SSI, I  Kid 


$512,000 


$594,000 
489,000 


51,000 
22,000 
152,000 
904,000 
452,000 
452,000 
226,000 
381,000 


$1,208,000   $612,000   $4,727,000 


$261,000 
522,000 


$783,000 
$3,944,000 


$822,000 
411,000 
149,000 
180,000 


479,000  ;   $97,000  '  $1,562,000 


$1,485,000   $625,000   $5,506,000 


$1,721,000 
1,118,000 


$724,000 
598,000 


$6,369,000 
4,396,000 
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TABLE    I— Continued. 
Professional   and   Public  Service. 


Kind  of  benefit 


Insured  persons — 

1.  Weekly  benefit 

2.  Maternity: 

Cash    

Obstetrics 

3.  Funeral 

•I.  Medical  

.">.  Hospital    

6.  Drugs    

7.  Dental 

8.  Tuberculosis  ... 


Totals 


Deduct — 
Cash  for  hospital  days 
First  week's  cash 


Total  deductions 
Net  cost  (insured) ... 


Family— 

1.  Medical 

2.  Hospital    

3.  Funeral     

4.  Maternity    

Total   family 

Total  cost   


Total  cost  of  medical  $6- 

With  family  

Without   family   


Profes- 
sional, 
male 


$182,000 


slon.il. 

fclIKllo 


12,000 
60,000 
30,000 
80,000 
15,000 
31,000 


$271,000 

36,000 
12,000 
8,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
25.000 
20,000 


Public 
service 


$1.-2,000 


$860,000       $5  72,000 


$W,000 
68,000 


$67,COO   $106,000 
$293,000   $466,000 


$66,000 

33,000 

12,000 

17,000 

$128,000 


$42,000 

21,000 

8,000 


$421,000 


$494,000 
323,000 


$71,000 


11,000 
56,000 
28,000 
28,000 
14,000 
29,000 


$318,000 


$19,000 
38,000 


$57,000 
$251,000 


$62,000 

31,000 

11,000 

16,000 

$120,000 


$608,000 
516,000 


$440,000 
289,000 


$605,000 

36,000 
12,000 
31,000 
216,000 
108,000 
K.S.000 
54,000 


$1,250,000 


$79,000 
151,000 


$230,000 

$1,020,000 


$170,000 
85,000 
31,000 
33,000 

$319,000 


$537,000        $381,000      $1,339,000 


$1,. 132,900 
1,128,000 
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TABLE    I — Continued. 
Domestic    Service,    Agriculture    and    Miscellaneous. 


Kind  of  benefit 

male 

Domi  stic. 
female 

Agricul         Agricul- 
tural,           tural, 

male              female 

Mlscel- 
male 

female 

Totals 

Insured  persons— 

1.  Weekly  benefit 

2.  Maternity: 

i 

$219,000 

$309,000 

40,000 
[8,000 

$908,000 

$11,000 

1,000 
1,000 

$207,000 

$14,000 

2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
8,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
4,000 

$1,668,000 

43,000 
21,000 
169,000 
976,000 
488,000 
488,000 
244,000 
295,000 

Obstetrics   

1  uneral    

26,000 

16.000 

110,000 

540,000 
270,000 
270,000 

140,000 

1,000 

in  onn 

i.  Medical   

128,0(KI            216,000 

84,000 

64,000          108,000 

8,000            76,000 
4,000           38,000 
4,000            38,000 
2,000           in  rim 

5.  Hospital        

7.  Dental     

65,000  i         43,000 

8.  Tuberculosis      

4,000 

39,000 

Totals     

$598,000        $913,000 

$2,373,000 
$111,000 

$36,000 

$2,000 
3,000 

$432,000 

$25,000 
52,000 

$40,000     SH.9Q9  onn 

Deduri 

i    for    hospital— 

$27,000 

55,000 

si::,uo(i 
77,000 

$2,000 
3,000 

$210,000 
417,000 

Total  deductions 

cash    (insured) 

■  Family   - 

1.  Medical   ... 

•'.  Hospital    

$82,000 
$516,000 

si  12,000 

7  |,i  ii  m 

$120,000 
$793,000 

$90,000 
46,000 

16,000 

$338,000 

298,000 
106,000 
150,000 

$5,000 
$31,000 

$3,000 
2,000 
1,000 

$77,000 
$355,000 

$84,000 
42,000 
15,000 
21,000 

$5,000 
$35,000 

$3,000 
2,000 
1,000 

$627,000 
$3,765,000 

$91S,O0O 
460,000 
167,000 
207,000 

!  uneral    -.. 

26,000 

4.  Maternity    

36,000 

Total   (family)_. 

$275,000 

$151,000 

$1,152,000 

$6,000 

$162,000 

$6,000 

$1,752,000 

Total    cost 

Total  cost  (medical  $6): 

■With    family    

Without  family 

$701,000 

580,000 

$944,000 

$1,097,000 
901,000 

$3,187,000 

$3,754,000 
2,305,000 

$37,000 

$42,000 
35,000 

$517,000 

$597,000 
393,000 

$41,000 

$46,000 
39,000 

$5,517,000 

$6,460,000 
1,253,000 
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TABLE    I— Continued. 


Kind  of  benefit 


Manufac- 
turing, 

building, 
mining. 

transpor- 
tation 


Com- 
mercial. 


Profes- 
sional, 
public 


agricultural, 
nilsccl- 


Insured   persons — 

1.  Weekly  benefit   $4,838,000 

2.  Maternity: 

Cash  

Obstetrics 

3.  Funeral    

-t.  Medical    

5.  Hospital  

6.  Drugs - 

7.  Dental    

8.  Tuberculosis    

Totals   .$10,405,000 


Deduct— 
Cost  for  hospital. 
First  week's  cash. 


$4,838,000 

$2,087,000 

$605,000 

$1,668,000 

$9,198,000 

18,000 

51,000 

36,000 

43,000 

148,000 

9,000 

22,000 

12,000 

21,000 

61,000 

371,000 

152,000 

31,000 

169.000 

723,000 

1,886,000 

904,000 

216,000 

976,000 

3,980,000 

942,000 

402,000 

108,000 

488,000 

1,990,000 

942,000 

452,000 

108,000 

488,000 

1,990,000 

171,000 

226,000 

54,000 

244,000 

995,000 

93,000 

381,000 

80,000 

295,000 

$10,405,000 

$4,727,000 

$1,250,000 

$4,392,000 

$20,774,000 

1,210,000 


$261,000 
522,000 


$79,000 
151,000 


$210,000 
417,000 


$1,142,000 
2,300,000 


Total  deduction $1,802,000  $783,000 

Net  (insured)  $8,603,000  $3,944,000 

Family — 

1.  Medical    $2,OC9,000  $822,000 

2.  Hospital    1,004,000  411,000 

3.  Funeral   364,000  149,000 

4.  Maternity    494;000  180,000 


$230,000 
$1,020,000 


$170,000 
85,000 
31,000 
33,000 


$627,000 
$3,765,000 


$918,000 
460,000 
167,000 
207,000 


$3,442,000 
$17,332,000 


$3,919,000 

711,000 
914,000 


Totals  (family)   $3,871,000      $1,562,000         $319,000      $1,752,000        $7,504,000 


Total   cost   $12,474,000  $5,5C6,000  $1,339,000  $5,517,000 

Coal  (Medical  $6)— 

With    family   $14,419,000  $6,369,000  $1,532,000  $6,460,000 

"Without    family    9,547,000  4,396,000  1,128,000  4,253,000 


$24,836,000 


$28,780,000 
19,322,000 
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TABLE    II. 
Net    Cost   of    Insurance    Under    Various   Assumptions. 


Kind  of  benefit 


Medical    at   $6— 

Inclusive  of   family: 

All  benefits  

No  dental    

No  tuberculosis    

No  dental   or    tuberculosis 

Exclusive  of    family: 

All  benefits    

No  dental    

No  tuberculosis    

No  dental  or  tuberculosis. - 


ledical    at   $4— 
Inclusive   of    family: 

1     All  benefits   

No  dental    

No  tuberculosis    

No  dental   or  tuberculosis 
Exclusive  of    family: 

1     All  benefits    

No  dental   

tuberculosis    

No  dental  or   tuberculosis 


Manfg., 
mining. 
blinding, 
transp. 


Commercial, 

clerical 


$14,419,000 
13,948,000 
13,489,000 
13,018,000 

9,545,000 
9,074,000 
8,G15,000 
8,144,000 


$14,419  000 
12,003,000 
11,544,000 
11,073,000 


and  public 

service 


$6,369,000 

5,280,000 
5,125,000 
4,899,000 


8,603,000  3,944,000 

8,132,000  3,718,000 

7,673,000  3,563,000 

7,202,000  I      3,337,000 


Domestic 

and 

agricultural 


$6,369,000  $1,532,000 

6,143,000  1,478,000 

5,988,000  1,452,000 

5,762,000  1,398,000 

4,396,000  1,128,000 

4,170,000  1,074,000 
4,015,000  !      1,048,000 

3,789,000  994,000 


1,532,000 
,285,000 
,259,000 
,205,000 

,020,000 
966,000 
940,000 

886,000 


$6,460,000 
6,216,000 
6,185,000 
5,941,000 

4,253,000 
4,009,000 
3,908,000 
3,714,000 


$6,460,000 
5,273,000 
5,222,000 
4,978,000 

3,765,000 
3,521,000 
3,470,000 
3,226,000 


All 
groups 


$28,780,000 
27,785,000 
27,114,000 

26,119,000 

19,322,000 

17,636,000 
16,641,000 


$28,780,000 
23,841,000 
23.150,000 

22,155,000 

17,332,000 
16,337,000 
15,646,000 

14,651,000 


TABLE   III. 
Net   Cost    Per   Annum    Per    Member. 


Kind  of  benefit 


Manfg., 

mining.        Commercial 
building.  clerical 

transp. 


Professional 

and  public 
.sci  vkc 


Domestic 
and  agri- 
cultural 


All 
groups 


edical  aid  at  $6— 

Inclusive  of   family: 
All  benefits    . 

.   No  dental   

No  tuberculosis 

No  dental   or  tuberculosis 
-ive  of   family: 

All  benefits  

No  dental    

>erctilosis 

■   No  dental  or  tuberculosis 

it   $4— 
-ive  of   family: 

All  benefits  

No  dental    

No  tuberculosis 

ntal  or  tuberculosis 
-ive  of   family: 

All  benefits 

ntal   _ 

No  tuberculosis   

it al  or  tuberculosis 


$30  61 
29  61 
28  64 
27  64 

20  26 
19  26 
24  51 
17  29 


26  48 
25  48 
24  51 
23  51 

18  28 
17  28 
16  29 
15  29 


$28  18 
27  18 
26  50 
25  50 

19  45 
18  45 
22  69 
16  77 


24  36 
23  36 
22  69 
21  69 

17  45 
16  45 
15  77 
14  77 


$28  37 
27  37 
26  89 
25  89 

20  89 
19  89 
23  28 
18  41 


24  80 
23  80 
23  28 
22  28 

18  89 
17  89 
17  41 
16  41 


$26  48 
25  48 
25  35 
24  3) 

17  43 
16  43 
21  40 
15  22 


22  01 
21  61 
21  40 
20  40 

15  43 
14  43 
14  22 

13  22 


$28  92 
27  92 
27  2:> 
26  25 

19  42 
18  42 
23  27 

16  72 


24  96 
23  96 
23  27 
82  27 

17  42 
16  42 
15  72 
14  72 
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TABLE    IV. 
Net  Cost  Per  Week   (No   Loading  for  Arrears) 

Kind  of  benefit 

Manfg. . 

mining, 
building, 
transp. 

Commercial, 
clerical 

P 

and  public 

Domestic 
and  agri- 
cultural 

All 

groups 

Medical   aid  $6— 
Inclusive   of   family: 
All   benefits       .-    

80,589 

.570 

10.542 
.523 

$0,546 

..vi; 

$0,509 

*0.55C 

No  dental  ..  -. 

No  tuberculosis   -.    --- 

.551                .510                .617 
.532                 .490                 .498 

Exclusive  of    family: 
All  benefits 

.390 

.332 
.883 

.490 

.472 
.452 

,352 
.332 
.313 
.294 

.374                  .402 

.383 

.842                  .373 

.323                 .354 

.468                 .177 
.449                .458 

.430                     .447 
.117                 .428 

.336                 .363 

.310                  .314 
.308                 .335 
.284                   .310 

.333 

.312 

.293 

.431 
.416 

.112 

.298 
.278 
.277 

.2",! 

No   dental ___ 

Medical   at   $4— 
Inclusive   of   family: 

All  benefits 

No  dental    --. 

No  tuberculosis 

No  dental  or  tuberculosis        

Exclusive  of    family: 

All   benefits --r-.  ... 

No  tuberculosis   

No  dental  or  tuberculosis    

.48 
.46 
.44 

.31 

TABLE    V. 
Net  Cost  of  Insurance   in   Per  Cent  of  Wages   (No   Loading). 


Kind  of  benefit 


ManfK.. 

mining, 
building. 

transp. 
(per  cent) 


Medical  cost   at  $6— 
Inclusive   of   family: 

All  benefits  

No  dental   -„ 

No  tuberculosis   

No  dental  or  tuberculosis 
Exclusive  of    family: 

All  benefits  

No  dental    

No  tuberculosis   

No  dental  or  tuberculosis 

Medical    cost    at    $4— 
Inclusive  of   family: 

All  benefits  

tflo  dental   

Nm   tuberculosis   

No  dental  or  tuberculosis 
Exclusive  of   family: 

All  benefits    

No  dental    

No  tuberculosis   

No  dental  or  tuberculosis 


Commercial, 

clerical 
(per  cent) 


2.99 

3.21 

2.89 

3.09 

2.80 

3.02 

2.70 

2.90 

1.98 

2.21 

1.88 

2.10 

1.79 

2.02 

1.09 

1.91 

2.59 

2.77 

2.4'.i 

2.66 

2.40 

2.59 

2.30 

2.47 

1.79 

1.99 

1.69 

1.87 

1.59 

1.79 

1.49 

1.68 

Professional 

;md  public 

sen  ire 
(per  cent) 


2.65 

2.51 
2.42 

1.05 
1.86 
1.81 

1.72 


2.31 
2.22 
2.18 
2.06 

1.78 

1.67 
1.62 
1.53 


and  agri- 

cultuial 
(per  cent) 


4.23 
4.07 
4.06 


2.78 
2.62 
2.59 
2.13 


3.61 

3.42 
3.26 

2.47 
2.30 
2.27 
2.11 
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Net  Cost  Per  Week,   With  7.5  Per  Cent   Loading  for  Arrears. 
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Kind  of  benefit 

Manftt.. 

minim:, 
building, 
transu. 

Commercial, 
clerical 

isional 

ami  public 
service 

Domestic 
and  acrl- 
cultural 

All 

groups 

dedlcal   at   $3— 
Inclusive   of    family: 
All  benefits  

$0,633 
.613 
.592 
.572 

.419 
.398 
.378 
.360 

.-.47 
.527 
.507 
.486 

.378 

.336 
.316 

$0,583 
.562 
.548 

.527 

.412 

.368 
.347 

.503 
.483 
.469 
.448 

.:;il 
.340 
.326 
.305 

$0,587 
.565 
.556 
.535 

.432 

.412 
.401 
.381 

.513 
.492 

.481 
.460 

.390 

.370 
.360 
.340 

$0,547 
.527 

.5-2.5 
.503 

.360 
.340 
.33.5 
.315 

.468 
.417 
.413 
.421 

.320 
.229 

.298 
.273 

$0,598 
.577 

.563 

No  dental  or  tuberculosis     

.  Exclusive   of    family: 

All  benefits  

.543 
.(01 

NO  dental    

.S81 
.367 

ntal  or  tuberculous 

1    at   $4— 
Inclusive   of    family: 
All  benefits   

.346 

.516 
.496 

.481 

ntal  or  tuberculosis     - 

Exclusive    of    family: 
All   benefits  

.464 

.360 
.340 

.325 

.No  dental  or  tuberculosis — .  . 

.301 

TABLE 

VII. 

Jet  Cost   of   Insurance   in    Percentage  of   Wages   With    Loadirg   of  7.5   Per  Cent  for   a 
20    Per   Cent   Arrear   Provision. 


Kind  of  l>enent 


Manfc , 
minim:. 

building, 
transp. 

(per  cent) 


Commercial, 

clerical 

(per  cent) 


rial  Domestic 

and  public   i  andagii- 

service  cultural 

(per  cent)  (per  cent) 


All 
groups 


iediral   cost    at  $6— 
Inclusive   of   family: 

All  benefits  - - 

dental   

-    

dental  or  tuberculosis 
Exclusive   of    family: 

All  benefits  

■o  dental   

No  tuberculosis    

dental  or  tuberculosis 

ledical   cost    at    $1— 
Inclusive   of   family: 

All  benefits  

dental   

No  tuberculosis    

So  dental  or  tuberculosis 
Exclusive  of   family: 

All  benefits  

dental  

No   tuberculosis    

.No  dental  or  tuberculosis 


3.21 
3.11 
3.01 
2.90 

2.13 
2.02 
1.92 
1.82 


2.78 
2.68 
2.58 

2.17 

1.92 
1.82 
1.71 

1.60 


3.45 
3.32 
3.25 
3.12 

2.38 

2.26 
2.17 
2.05 


2.98 

2.88 
2.78 
2.66 

2.14 

2.01 
1.92 
1.81 


2.85 
2.75 
2.70 
2.60 

2.10 
2.00 
1.95 
1.85 


2.48 
2.39 
2.34 
2.24 

1.89 
1.80 
1.74 
1.64 


4.55 
4.38 
4.35 
4.18 

2.99 
2.82 
2.78 
2.61 


:;.7i 
3.68 
3.50 

2.66 
2.47 
2.44 

2.27 


3.47 
3.35 
3.27 
3.15 

2.33 
2.21 
2.14 
1.99 


3.00 
2.88 
2.80 
2.68 

2.09 
1.97 
1.89 
1.76 


22—27626 
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TABLE    VIII. 
Total    Cost    With    Loading    for    Administration. 


Kind  of  benefit 


minim;. 

building. 


;il  cost    at  $6— 

Inclusive   of   family: 

All  benefits $;.' 

No  dental    15,331,000 

No    tuberculosis    ;  14,875,000 

No  dental  or  tuberculosis 14,404,000 

Exclusive   of    family : 

All  benefits     ._ 10,501,000 

No  dental   10,030,000 

No  tuberculosis    9,571,000 

No  dental  or  tuberculosis 9,100,000 

Medical    cost    at    $1— 

Inclusive   of   family: 

All  benefits  13 

No   dental    13,389,000 

No  tuberculosis    - J- 

No  dental  or  tuberculosis  12,459,000 

Exclusive  of   family: 

All  benefits     9,559,000 

No  dental 9,088,000 

No    tuberculosis    

No  dental  or  tuberculosis  — 8,158,000 


Commercial, 
clerical 


Professional 
serried 


Domestic 
ami  agri- 
cultural 


$6,981,000  $1,C81,000 

00  1,627,000 

6,600,000  1,601,000 

6,374,000  1,547,000 

4.S34.0O0  1,241,000 

4,608,000  1,187,000 

4,453,000  1,161,000 

4,227,000  1,107,000 


6,118,000  1,488,000 

5,892,000  1,434,000 

5,737,000  1,408,000 

5,511,000  1,354,000 

4,382,000  1,133,000 

4,156,000  1,079,000 

4,001,000  1,053,000 

3,775,000  999,000 


$7,073,000 
0,829,000 
6,798,000 
6,554,000 

4,071,000 
4,427,(X;0 
4,376,000 
4,132,000 


5,886,000 
5,835,000 
5,591,000 

4,183,000 
3,939,000 
3,888,000 
3,644,000 


All 

groups 


I 

1S,5<j7,000 


2VI10.0DO 
2I,:>,..-),000 

ir>,2riS.ooo 
is,2'":;,ooo 

17,572,000 
10,577,000 

Cost  Per  Annum 

TABLE 
With   Loac 

IX. 

ing  for  Administration. 

Kind  of  benefit 

Manftr., 
mining. 

transD. 

Commercial, 
clerical 

and  public 

service 

and  agri- 
cultural 

All 

Medical   at  $3— 
Inclusive   of    family: 
All  benefits  

$33  55 

31  58 
30  58 

22  29 
21  2S 
20  32 

19  32 

29  42 

27  45 

20  45 

20  31 
19  31 
18  32 
17  32 

$30  89 
29  89 
29  21 
28  21 

21  39 

20  39 

2i)  71 
19  71 

27  07 
26  07 

2.5  40 

21  Hi 

19  39 

15  39 

17  71 

16  71 

$31  13 
30  13 
29  65 
29  65 

22  99 
21  99 
21  51 
20  51 

26  56 
26  04 

23  01 

20  99 
19  99 

19  :51 
18  51 

$28  99 
27  99 
27  86 

19  14 
18  11 
17  93 

16  93 

25  12 

21  12 
23  91 

22  91 

17  14 
10  14 
15  93 
15  93 

No  tuberculosis    

No  dental  or  tuberculosis ... 

26T 

18  ■' 
16' 

isive   of    family: 
All  benefits   

No   dental 

t    at    $1— 
Inclusive  of  family: 

All    benefits   

Exclusive   of    family: 
All  benefits — 
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TABLE    X. 

Cost   Per  Week,  With  7.5  Per  Cent   Loading  for  Arrears  and    Loading 

for   Administration. 


Kind  of  benefit 


Manfg.. 
mining, 
building, 
tiansp. 


Commercial, 

clerical 


! 

and  public 


Domestic 

and  agri- 
cultural 


All 

groups 


Medical    at   $6— 

Inclusive   of    family: 

All  benefits    

No  dental   

No  tuberculosis    

No  tuberculosis  or  dental 

Exclusive   of    family: 

All  benefits  

No  dental   

No  tuberculosis    

No  dental  or  tuberculosis 

i    at    $1— 

Inclusive   of   family: 

All  benefits    

No   dental  ... 

tuberculosis   

No  dental  or  tuberculosis 

Exclusive  of    family: 

All  benefits  

No  dental   

No  tuberculosis    

.No  dental  or  tuberculosis 


09 1 
.074 
.653 
.633 

.461 
.440 

4'20 
.402 


.608 
.588 
.568 

.547 

.420 
.399 
.378 
.358 


639 

$0,644 

618 

.604 

.613 

583 

.592 

442 

.475 

122 

.455 

408 

.441 

387 

.421 

.559 
.539 
.525 
.504 

.401 
.380 
.366 

.34.3 


.570 
.519 
.538 
.517 

.433 
.413 
.403 
.383 


1.599 
.579 
.577 
.555 

.370 
.371 
.351 


.520 
.499 
.495 

.473 

.356 
.335 
.334 

.319 


$0,655 
.634 

.620 
.600 

.441 
.421 
.407 
.386 


.573 
.553 
.538 
.521 

.400 
.380 
.365 
.344 


TABLE   XI. 
Cost    in    Per    Cent    of   Wages,    With    7.5    Per   Cent    Loading    for   Arrears,    and    10    Per 

Cent    for   Administration. 


Kind  of  benefit 


Medical    at   $3— 
Inclusive   of    family: 

All   benefits     

Ho   dental    

i'erculosis   

ntal  or  tuberculosis- 
Exclusive   of    family: 

All  benefits  

ntal 

berculosis    

ital  or  tuberculosis 

ivc   o£    family: 

All   benefits  

ntal   

berculosis   

•ital  or  tuberculosis 
of    family: 
All  benefits  

ntal   

Bo   tuberculosis   

■o  dental  or  tuberculosis 


Manfg. . 

mining. 
building. 

transu. 
(per  cent) 


3.52 
::  42 
3.32 

3.21 

2.34 
2.23 

2.03 


2.99 
2.89 
2.78 

2.13 
2.03 
1.92 
1.81 


Commera 
(percent)    I    (percent) 


and  agri- 
cultural 
(per  cent) 


3.78 
3.65 
3.58 
3.45 

2.02 
2.50 
2.11 

2.29 


3.31 

2.11 
1.99 

2.38 
2.25 

2.10 
2.05 


3.13 
3.03 
2.98 
2.88 

2.31 

2.21 
2.16 
2.06 


2.70 
2.07 
2.62 


2.10 
2.01 
1.95 

1.85 


4.98 

4.81 

4.78 
■1.01 

3.29 
3.12 
3.08 
2.91 


4.11 
4.11 
4.93 

2.96 
2.77 
2.74 
2.57 


All 
groups 


3.80 
3.08 
3.60 
3.48 

2.56 
2.14 
2.37 
0  oo 


3.33 
3.21 
3.13 
3.01 

2.32 
2.2o 
2.12 
1.99 
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Cost  of   Various   Benefits. 


Kin.l  of  benefit 


Weekly  Uncut $9,198,000 

Maternity: 

.  asb - — -  W8.000 

Obstetrics    04,000 

Funeral  —  723 

Medical 8,98 

Hospital    - 1,990,000 

Drugs   1,990,000 

Dental    - - 

Tuberculosis  - -  1,686,000 

Totals    — — - -  $20,774,000 

Deduct— 

Cost  for  hospital $1,142,000 

First  week's  cash 2,300,000 

Total   deductions   $3,442,000 

Family- 
Medical    $3,919,000 

Hospital 1,960,000 

Funeral  - 711,000 

Maternity    — - 914,000 

Totals  (family)  $7,504,000 

Grand  totals  $24,836,000 

Administrative  loading- 
Insured    I  $1,926,000 

Family    I  834,000 

Grand   total   cost i  $27,596,000 


Annual 
cost  per 
capita 


Weekly 
cost 


Weekly 
cost,  with 
7.5  load- 
ing for 
extended 
Insurance 


Cost  In 
per  cent 
of  wages 
(no  load- 
ing) 


9.214 


).178 


.111) 

.003 

.(04 

.001 

.727 

.014 

4.000 

.077 

2.000 

.038 

2.000 

.038 

l.COO 

.019 

1.695 

.033 

$0,191 

.003 
.001 
.015 
.083 
.041 
.041 
.020 
.035 


$20,878 


$1,148 
2.311 


$0.4015 


$0,022 
.044 


$0,432 


.024 
.047 


$3,459 


$0,007 


$0,072 


$3,939 

$0,076 

1.970  | 

.038 

.715 ; 

.014 

.919 

.018 

1.03 

.02 
.01 
.08 
.45 
.22 
.22 
.11 
.19 


2.33 


.13 
.26 


.39 


Cost  in 
per  cent 
of  wages, 
with  load- 
ing 7.5 
per  cent 


1.11 

.02 
.01 
.09 
.48 
.24 
.24 
.12 
.20 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMISSION. 

Controller's  Department,  State  of  California, 

Sacramento,  December  20,  1916. 

o  the  Honorable  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 

Governor  of  California. 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  biennial  report  covering  the 
ork  of  my  office  for  the  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh  fiscal  years,  as 
•quired  by  law.  I  have  endeavored  in  the  opening  chapter  to  discuss 
ceipts  and  disbursements  in  some  detail,  the  purpose  being  to  show 
early  the  main  sources  of  receipts,  their  distribution,  the  general  cost 
maintaining  the  state  government  proper  and  the  per  capita  cost 
• ereof . 

Respectfully 

JOHN  S.  CHAMBERS, 

Controller. 


COST  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Inasmuch  as  the  State  Tax  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization in  their  forthcoming  reports  will  discuss  revenue  and  taxation 
matters  at  length,  I  shall  confine  myself  in  large  measure  to  a  considera- 
tion of  state  receipts  and  disbursements  as  more  properly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Controller,  although  that  official,  in  California, 
is,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  also. 

Much  has  been  said  during  recent  years  about  the  ever  growing  gov- 
3rnmental  expenditures  and  the  ever  increasing  tax  burdens,  not  only 
upon  the  part  of  the  nation,  but  also  upon  the  part  of  the  states,  the 
30unties  and  the  cities  as  well.  During  the  past  two  decades,  especially 
ihe  last,  this  burden  has  been  particularly  noticeable.  Each  year  it 
las  become  heavier.  There  has  been  a  marked  expansion  in  the  func- 
;ions  and  cost  of  government.  Expenditures  have  increased  faster  than 
population,  and  in  all  probability  faster  than  wealth  or  income.  In  this 
■espect  at  least,  the  people  of  this  country  appear  to  have  solved  the 
oroblem  of  perpetual  motion. 

.Merely  as  indicative,  California  today,  including  the  state  and  her 
subdivisions,  is  spending,  in  round  numbers,  $36,000,000  a  year  upon 
■ducation — upon  the  state  university,  the  normals,  the  common  and  the 
ligh  schools,  teachers'  salaries,  maintenance,  new  buildings  and  so  on. 
This  great  sum,  estimating  the  state's  population  at  3,000,000,  means 
i  per  capita  of  $12  for  educational  purposes  alone.     We  are  spending 
ipon  our  public  hospitals,  benevolent  institutions,  prisons  and  reforma- 
ories  over  $26,000,000  a  year,  including  upon  the  part  of  the  cities 
he  cost  of  fire  departments,  which  come  under  the  technical  classification 
>f  "Protection  to  Life  and  Property,"  and  which  have  not  been  segre- 
;ated  in  the  reports  submitted  to  this  office  by  the  various  municipal 
'•fficials.    The  per  capita  under  this  heading  is  nearly  $9. 
In  the  matter  of  new  functions,  which  unquestionably  have  added 
eavily  to  the  cost  of  government,  the  development  along  this  line  has 
>een  more  with  the  national  government  and  the  states  than  with  the 
ounties  and  cities.     Many  of  these  new  functions,  now  realities,  were 
tere  suggestions  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  and  mere  dreams  before  that 
ime.    As  illustrative,  we  have  in  California,  among  others,  the  Social 
nsurance  Commission,  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  the  Indus- 
rial  Welfare  Commission,  the  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission, 
he  Rural  Credits  Commission,  the  State  .Market  Commission,  the  State 
'hildren's  Agents,  and  so  on. 
Our  ever  increasing  bonded  indebtedness  is  also  a  meat  burden.    The 
government  of  California  and  the  subdivisions  owe  a  bonded  debt 
May    exceeding     $250,000,000.       The     annual    interest     approaches 
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$11,000,000.  Of  the  debt,  the  state's  proportion,  speaking  in  round 
numbers,  is  over  $30,000,000 ;  the  counties '  proportion  over  $90,000,000, 
and  that  of  the  cities  about  $130,000,000. 

I  am  not  attempting,  here,  to  go  into  detail,  but  merely  by  w 
suggestion  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  important  causes  leading  to 
the  growth  in  governmental  expenditures. 

As  to  the  cost  of  education,  I  take  it  the  people  would  rather  err  on 
the  side  of  overpayments  than  under,  where  the  welfare  of  their  children 
is  at  stake.  Our  mental  and  moral  derelicts  also  must  be  cared  for. 
The  issue  is  to  see,  along  these  and  other  lines,  that  general  disburse- 
ments are  held  within  proper  limits  and  a  dollar's  worth  of  value 
secured  for  every  dollar  expended. 

In  the  matter  of  bond  issues,  the  easy-go-lucky  habit  we  have  had 
of  voting  long-term,  high-rate  bonds  for  any  project  that  happened  to 
strike  the  public  fancy  should  be  discontinued,  and  discontinued 
promptly.  Bond  issues  should  be  confined  to  matters  of  the  first 
importance,  matters  that  would  entail  too  great  a  present  burden  if  put 
through  by  direct  taxation,  and,  further,  they  should  be  low-rate  serials, 
the  life  of  which  should  not  exceed  and  preferably  should  be  less  than 
the  estimated  life  of  the  contemplated  improvement. 

The  suggestion  that  there  be  created  a  central  body  with  authority  to 
pass  upon  and  approve  or  disapprove  bond  issues,  not  only  for  the  state 
but  the  counties  and  cities  as  well,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
If  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  even  under  the  dual  system  of  tax- 
ation now  in  vogue  in  California,  has  power  to  supervise  and  adjust 
assessments  as  between  counties,  though  the  state  no  longer  taxes  general 
property,  surely  it  would  be  just  as  logical  for  a  similar  body  to  |>a^ 
upon  bond  issues. 

As  to  the  assumption  of  new  functions,  particularly  by  the  state,  it 
always  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  they  have  added  to  the 
of  government,  in  the  shape  of  increased  taxes,  yet  that  many  of  them 
have  saved  to  the  people  not  only  all  they  have  cost,  but  very  much 
more.  And  above  the  dollar,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  further,  what 
new  functions  have  done  to  conserve  health  and  life,  to  make  the  lot  of 
the  people  happier  and  advance  the  general  welfare. 

Uniform  systems  of  accounting  for  the  state,  the  counties  and  the 
cities,  proper  budget  systems  for  these  various  forms  of  government 
expenditure  limit  laws  whereby  disbursements  in  any  one  year  could 
not  exceed  those  of  the  previous  year  by  more  than  a  certain  perceni 
would  not  only  result  in  placing  public  finances  upon  an  efficient  b 
where  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  situation  could  be  obtained,  hut 
also  would  regulate  and  thus  hold  expenditures  in  effective  cheek. 
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Total  Receipts  and  Payments. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  taxes,  fees,  fines,  rentals, 
institutional  collections,  proceeds  of  bond  sales  and  so  on,  for  the  sixty- 
sixth  fiscal  year,  or  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  were  $29,829,605.36, 
as  against  disbursements  for  all  purposes  that  year  of  $36,529,593.04. 
The  excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts  was  due,  principally,  to  the 
utilization  of  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds  the  year  before.  In 
i  the  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year,  for  example,  state  highway  bonds  in  the  sum 
of  $6,371,000  and  second  San  Francisco  seawall  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
$4,843,000  were  sold.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  $11,214,000  was 
drawn  upon  in  the  sixty -sixth  year. 

Total  receipts  for  the  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $37,902,- 
612.96,  and  the  expenditures  to  $36,035,889.77. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  I  herewith  give  a  table  showing  all  state 

■  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  past  five  years,  selecting  this  period 

^because  the  state's  new  system  of  taxation  has  been  in  effect  just  that 

long.    The  state  now  derives  the  bulk  of  its  revenue  for  governmental 

purposes  from  taxes  levied  upon  corporations,  leaving  general  property 

to  the  counties  and  cities.     The  total  of  state  receipts  from  all  sources 

•(  for  the  five  years  amounted  to  $150,126,051.99  and  the  total  clisburse- 

;  ments  for  all  purposes  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  $142,812,799.04, 

i  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements  of  $7,313,252.95. 


Receipts 


Disbursements 


1911-12  

$21,445,956  99      $18,691,877  28 

1912-13  ..    .. 

25,052,863  10  i      22,900,416  40 

1913-14  

35,895,013  58  '      28,655,022  55 

1911  15 

29,829,605  36        36,529,593  04 

11915-16 

37,902,612  96        36,035,889  77 

Totals    .      . 

$150,126,051  99     $142,812,799  04 

The  straight  tax  revenue  in  1911-12,  not  t 
fines,   institutional  receipts  and  so  on,   was 
1915-16  it  amounted  to  $19,059,226.89,  or  an  i 
Poll  taxes  in  the  sum  of  $843,003.69  appear  in 

aking  into  account  fees, 
$13,115,466.72,   while  in 
ncrease  of  $5,943,760.17. 
the  1911-12  receipts,  but 

not  in  those  of  1915-16,  having  been  abolished  in  1914  by  the  vote  of  the 

people.     The  corporation  license  tax  appears  in  both  years,  although  it 

was  discontinued  for  two  years  of  the  five.    For  the  three  fiscal  years 

of   1912-13,   1913-14  and  1914-1.").   tax    revenue   advanced  as  follows: 

191,679.01,  $16,346,706.32  and  $16,516,046.50.     In  1914-15,  no  cor- 

ation  license  tax  was  levied  and  poll  tax  collections  fell  off  about 

000,  following  the  adverse  vote  of  the  people. 
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Ajb  further  explaining  the  growth  in  total  receipts  for  the  period 
under  consideration,  I  submit  the  following  table  showing  money  turned 
into  the  state  treasury  from  the  sale  of  bonds : 


Highway 


San  Francisco 
seawall 


1911-12  $400,003  51  $1,005,008  00 

1912-13  3,561,632  29  858,000  00 

1913-14  6,371,000  00  4,843,000  00 

1914-15  2,945,052  50   

1915-16  4,002,026  50  702,000  00 


In  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  noted  that  bond  sale  receipts 
decreased  in  1914-15  as  compared  with  1913-14  and  were  exceeded  by 
those  of  1915-16.  No  seawall  bonds  were  sold  that  year  and  the  high- 
ways sold  were  well  under  the  total  of  the  year  previous.  In  1915-16, 
San  Francisco  state  building  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  and  state 
university  buildings  bonds,  plus  premium,  in  the  sum  of  $1,851,552, 
were  sold  also,  thus  helping  to  swell  the  gross  receipts  of  that  year. 

Of  the  total  expenditure  of  $36,035,889.77  in  1915-16,  approximately 
$3,500,000  was  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  government  proper, 
included  under  the  classifications  of  Legislative,  Judicial,  Executive, 
Administrative,  Regulative  and  certain  miscellaneous  items,  and  of 
the  total  expended  that  year,  approximately  $17,000,000  was  turned 
into  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  special  funds.  That  is  to  - 
this  sum  was  not  available  for  general  but  for  specific  purposes  only,  as, 
for  example,  the  state  school  land  fund,  the  San  Francisco  seawall  fund, 
state  highway  interest  and  sinking  fund,  United  States  Foresl  re- 
fund and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Expenditures  Analyzed. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  far  more  public  interest  manifested  in  expendi- 
tures than  in  receipts — more  criticism  despite  complaints  over  taxes — I 
have  prepared  a  table  showing  in  detail  the  annual  expenditures  for  tin- 
five  years  under  consideration,  properly  classified.  By  referring 
Tables  3  and  4  in  the  appendix  the  detail  of  these  classifications  will  be 
obtained.    The  table  follows: 


1911  12 

1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 


Legislative 

Judicial 

Executive 

Adminis- 
trative 

$71,301  67 

$454,713  91 
458,162  79 
484,924  59 
488,864  02 
509,964  40 

$54,255  03 
44.919  71 
42,967  58 
45,854  79 
52,094  08 

348.696  76 

851.212  01 

22,991  05 

1,002, 

328,417  68  ; 

995,213  69 

41,300  16  f 

1,248,909  35 
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Regulative 


Bond  Interest 
and  redemp- 
tions 


1911-12 

191 2  13 

1913  1  I 
1911  15 
1915-10 


$377,855  42 
477,628  42 
1,112,710  63 
1,309,702  20 
1,609,217  44 


$220,176  53 
550,664  01 
574,327  11 
267,245  71 
259,199  51 


$1,586,568  99 

4,208,722  66 

6,286,389  88 

12,320,952  63 

10,441,055  50 


$1,320,276  87 

1,488,714  86 

966,406  05 

2,388,670  58 

2,673,277  20 


Developmental 


1911  12  

$8,589,635  55 
7,760,103  40 
9,216,781  08 
9,325,569  50 

10,312,498  99 

$588,040  89 
509,936  56 
622,976  05 
662,607  00 

1,280,763  00 

$110,347  11 

100,246  89 

82,168  36 

49,582  45 

43,956  57 

$762,720  90 

1912-13  

727,525  81 

1913-14 

720,512  44 

1914-15  

1915-16  

937,769  27 
863,589  65 

Curative 

Corrective 

Penal 

Miscellaneous 

1911-12  

$1,776,737  01 
2,060,682  18 
2,393,262  44 
2,539,596  78 
2,590,453  06 

$307,851  57 
450,779  61 
375,696  55 
508,156  96 
555,502  06 

$1,017,902  26 
924,973  50 

1,113,228  45 
998,940  58 

1,278,991  94 

$794,212  84 
1,923,952  34 
3,472,993  51 
3,346,758  02 
2,243,804  33 

1912  13  

1813-14  

1911  15  

1915-16  

Tin  greatest  increase  is  shown  under  the  heading  "Constructive" 
and  is  due,  of  course,  to  state  highway  and  San  Francisco  harbor  con- 
struction, the  bonds  for  which  were  authorized  by  the  vote  of  the  people. 

Along  si  rictly  governmental  lines  the  only  increases  of  note  fall  under 
"Administrative"  and  Regulative."  In  1913-14,  the  State  Printing 
Office  expended  a  much  larger  .sum  than  in  1912-13,  while  in  1915-16 
the  disbursements  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Controller  were  larger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Tn  1913-14  five  new  regulative  commissions  came  into  existence, 
running  up  expenditures.  The  live  were  the  Industrial  Accident,  the 
Industrial  Welfare,  the  Immigration  and  Housing  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commissions  and  the  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau.  The  Railroad  Com- 
mission also  showed  a  large  increase  that  year  over  the  year  previous,  or 
ply  $100,000.  The  increase  under  "Regulative"  for  the  following 
two  years  was  along  like  lines. 

The  bonds  column  represents  not  only  the  payment  of  interest  and 
redemptions  as  they  may  have  occurred,  but  also  the  investment  of 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  school  lands  and  estates  of  deceased 
persons  in  bonds,  the  interest  going  into  the  school  fund. 

The  percentage  of  increase  under  "Educational"  is  not  as  great  as 
under  several  of  the  other  classifications  for  the  reason  that  expenditures 
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in  1911-12  were  very  heavy.  In  the  five  years  the  state's  contribution 
to  the  support  of  the  common  and  the  high  schools  has  advanced  from 
$5,000,000  to  $6,500,000.  Two  new  normal  schools  also  have  been  put 
into  operation,  while  the  general  cost  has  increased  consistently. 

The  advance  of  about  $100,000  under  "Benevolent"  is  due  to  aid 
given  orphans  and  half  orphans. 

The  stiff  increase  as  shown  in  the  "Curative"  column  not  only  is  due 
to  the  construction  of  a  new  state  hospital  at  Norwalk,  but  also  to  a 
persistent  growth  in  the  population  of  these  institutions.  California  is 
the  "end  of  the  world"  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  unfortu- 
nates. They  get  this  far  and  can  go  no  farther.  "With  no  means  or 
desire  to  return  whence  they  came,  they  become  a  burden  upon  the 
people  of  this  state. 

The  miscellaneous  expenditures  include  the  state  government's 
refunds  to  counties  for  interest  on  their  bonded  debt  of  1910,  when  the 
new  tax  system  was  adopted,  and  also  reimbursement  for  the  with- 
drawal of  railroad  property  from  local  taxation.  In  these  transactions 
the  state  acts  merely  as  an  agent  and  should  not  be  charged  with  tt 
expenditure  because  of  the  transfer  of  these  collections.  They  are  nc 
state  expenditures.  Nor  should  the  refunds  to  counties  of  their  propoi 
tion  of  motor  vehicle  collections  be  classed  as  expenditures  by  the  stat 
government.  They  represent  agency  transactions.  Likewise  the  mom 
given  by  the  state  for  the  support  of  the  common  and  the  high  school. 

State's  Per  Capita  Cost. 

As  further  explaining  payments  by  the  state  government — the  distri- 
bution of  money  from  the  treasury — so  that  it  may  be  understood  what 
is  properly  chargeable  against  it  and  what  is  not,  and  also  and  in  partic- 
ular to  ascertain  the  exact  per  capita  state  government  cost  in  California. 
I  have  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  disbursements  for  the  sixty-seventh 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1916. 

Gross  disbursements  totaled  $48,012,719.12,  including  "transfers"  in 
the  sum  of  $11,976,829.35,  leaving  the  net  transactions  at  $36,035,889.77 
Transfers  are  merely  the  shifting  of  accounts  on  the  books  and  in  no 
w;iy  affect  actual  receipts  or  expenditures.  Of  this  net  sum,  $16,647. 
542.50  is  properly  chargeable  against  the  state  and  represents  not  only 
the  cost  of  the  state  government  proper,  but  the  support  of  hospitals, 
prisons  and  other  institutions,  certain  constructive  projects,  such 
buildings,  interest  on  bonds  and  so  forth. 

Assuming  that  the  population  of  the  state  is  3,000,000,  and  this  figuiv 
represents  a  compromise  between  high  and  low  estimates,  the  state  gov- 
ernment's expenditure  of  $16,647,542.50  in  1915-16  gives  a  per  capita 
of  $5.54$ 
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During  the  past  year  or  two  there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
per  capita  cost  of  state  government  in  California,  the  figures  running 
from  around  $20  to  $12,  and  in  the  Federal  Census  Bureau's  latest 
publication,  to  $7.32.  The  errors  are  due  to  a  failure  properly  to  classify 
Dayments  by  the  state — to  segregate  agency  transactions,  refunds,  resti- 
tutions, reimbursements,  etc. 

•Working  out  expenditures  for  the  other  four  years  of  the  five  under 
lisoussion,  approximately,  I  find  that  the  per  capita  ran  as  follows: 
1911-12,  $3.75;  1912-13,  $4.80;  1913-14,  $5.50,  and  1914-15,  $6.00,  or  an 
iverage  for  the  five-year  period  of  $5.12. 

The  analysis  of  disbursements  for  1915-16  is  as  follows: 

Total  gross  expenditures  as  per  books $48,012,719.12 

ELIMINATIONS. 

Transfers  or  purely  book  transactions  that  in  no 

way  affect  actual  receipts  or  expenditures $11,976,829.35 

Refunds  to  corporations  because  of  taxes  illegally 

collected     215,363.75 

Refunds  to  counties  and  cities  because  of  bonded 

indebtedness    outstanding    in    1910    when    new 

state  tax  system  went  into  effect 658,767.93 

Compensation   benefits  paid  out  of  collections  by 

Industrial   Accident   Commission 10,214.32 

Reimbursement  to  counties  because  of  loss  of  rail  - 

road  property  for  local  tax  purposes 130,901.00 

Distribution   to  counties  of  forest  reserve   money 

from  the  federal   government 67,611.87 

School  land  fund  refunds 115.65 

Savings  banks  refunds 2,569.68 

Repayments,  estates  of  deceased  persons 21,265.44 

Repayment  deposits — receivers'  funds 288.63 

Distribution   of   motor  vehicle   license   money    to 

counties  784,572.76 

Reissue  of  canceled  warrants 84.00 

Bonds,  redemptions  and  interests  as  paid  out  of 

San  Francisco  harbor  receipts 1,268,600.00 

Restitution,  land  sales 31,312.53 

Reclamation   Board — warrants   registered   and   to 

be  paid   out  of  money  collected   in   district  on 

assessments  473.404.63 

Education — common   and   high   schools 6,533,332.71 

State    Highway — paid    out    of    proceeds    of    bond 

sales  and   only  chargeable  against   state   when 

bonds    are   paid 6,649,989.99 

San   Francisco  Harbor  expenditures  paid  out  of 

harbor   receipts 2,263,753.43 

Salaries,  or  state's  portion,   of   Superior  Judges 

of  the  counties 276,198.95      31,365,170.62 

Net  chargeable  to  the  state $16,647,542.50 
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As  balancing  with  the  net  in  the  foregoing  table,  I  now  present 
second  table  showing  just  what  I  have  charged  against  the  state,  a.s  in 
the  other  I  showed  what  I  had  not  so  charged.    Under  ' '  Miscellaneous! 
certain  sundry  charges  were  not  sufficiently  clear  in  my  prelimh 
data  to  permit  a  positive  segregation,  and  so  the  entire  amount  w; 
charged  against  the  state.    The  table  follows: 

Legislative   $41,300.16 

Judiciary    233,765.48 

Executive   52,094.08 

Administrative 1,005,534.21 

Regulative    1,609,217, 

Defensive    259.199. 

Department  of  Engineering 279,611 

San  Francisco  State  Building 112 

Colorado   River   Bridge 25.000J 

Education     3,779,166. 

Developmental 807,358. 

Protective 43.9E 

Benevolent  S63.5S9.65 

Curative   2,590,453.06 

Corrective 555.502.06 

Penal     - 1,27S,991.94 

♦Miscellaneous 204.129.68 

Bond  interest  and  redemptions 1,404,677.20 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 1,613,S83.61 

$16,647,542.50 

The  report  from  which  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  tables  were  taken 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  this  publication,  as  part  of  State- 
ment No.  4. 

CORPORATION  TAXES. 

As  was  predicted  in  the  reporl  of  two  years  ago,  the  rates  on  corpora- 
tions were  increased  by  the  legislature  of  101.")  to  meet  an  anticipated 
deficit  due  to  the  abolishment  of  the  poll  tax.  fear  of  a  general  decrease 
in  corporation  tax  revenue,  ami  growing  expenditures. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  assurance  that  the  loss  of  poll  tax  revenue, 
which  was  used  entirely  for  school  purposes,  would  be  made  up  in  any 
other  manner,  and  it  was  anticipated,  therefore,  that  the  burden  of 
equalizing  this  loss — approximately  $800,000  a  year — would  fall  upon 
the  general  fund.  The  legislature,  however,  reimposed  the  corporation 
license  tax.  which  is  now  yielding  an  annual  revenue  in  excess  of  the 
poll  tax  collections.  This  money  goes  into  the  general  treasury,  and 
so  the  additional  amount  that  fund  is  called  upon  to  give  to  the  sell 
is  offset. 

Due  to  increased  rates,  the  revenue  from  taxes  upon  corporations 
shows  a  steady  advance,  but  if  is  probable  it  would  have  been  as  <_M-eat 


♦Including  sundries,  some  of  which  not  chargeable. 
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In  1915  as  in  1914,  if  not  a  little  more,  had  the  rates  not  been  disturbed. 
Revenue  from  other  sources,  notably  inheritance  taxes,  also  greatly 
in  rinsed.    The  rates  for  the  various  years  follow: 


Corporations  £}£* 


1913-14. 
per  cent 


1915-16. 


ia\\\\  ays  4 

)ar  eorapanies  3 

SS  companies :  2 

raph  and  telephone  companies 3.50 

id  electric  companies 4 


4.75 

5.25 

4 

3.95 

2 

1.60 

4.20 

4.50 

4.60 

5.25 

The  percentage  rates  on  insurance  companies  were  increased  from 
If  to  2  per  cent,  and  on  general  corporations  from  1  to  1  2-10  per  cent. 

The  1915  advance  in  rates  was  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  new 
igures  were  in  line  with  the  burden  borne  by  general  property.  The 
dme  for  investigation  was  short  and  did  not  permit  as  thorough  a  study 
)f  conditions  as  would  have  been  desirable.  As  a  result,  the  appoint- 
nent  of  a  State  Tax  Commission  to  gather  data,  make  a  close  study  of 
he  situation  and  report  conclusions  to  the  legislature  of  1917  was 
inthorized. 

The  annual  revenue  from  corporation  taxes  since  the  new  system 
vent  into  effect,  including  penalties,  lieu  taxes,  etc.,  follows: 

1911-12  $10,387,206.66 

11)12-13  10.8S7.144.77 

1913-14 12,963.660.10 

1914-15  13,516.046.50 

1915-16 14,993,584.42 

The  cost  of  collections,  considering  only  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
orporation  franchise  collection  department  and  no  other  branch  of  the 
Controller's  office,  runs  as  follows:  1913,  .009  on  the  one  hundred 
lollars;  1914.  .007;  1915,  .0075,  and  1916,  .0066.  While  the  revenue 
rom  this  source  has  steadily  increased,  the  office  expense  has  advanced 
■ut  little.  It  may  be  necessary  to  put  on  one  or  two  additional  clerks 
luring  the  coming  biennial  period. 

STATE'S  BONDED  INDEBTEDNESS. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  this  report,  under  the  caption  "Gost  of 
itate  Government,"  I  have  commented  at  more  or  less  length  upon 
he  bonded  indebtedness  of  California,  including  the  counties  and  the 
(he  subject  having  been  treated,  also,  in  even  more  detail  in  the 
nnual  publication  by  this  office  on  the  "Financial  Transactions  of  the 
lunicipalities  and  Counties  of  California  for  1915."  Also,  in  the 
hapter  on  San  Francisco  harbor  bonds  the  matter  is  again  referred  to. 
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I  will,  therefore,  not  repeat  here,  but  merely  submit  a  table  showing 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  state  government  as  of  June  30,  1916; 
bonds  authorized  but  not  .yet  issued;  bonds  held  in  trust;  redemptions 
and  interest  for  the  sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  fiscal  years,  and 
other  data. 

Bonded   Indebtedness  of  State  of  California,  June  30,  1916. 

Civil  bonds  1S57    (interest  ceased) $3,500.00 

Civil  bonds  1SG0    (interest  ceased) 500.00 

Funded  debt  1S73  (in  trust  for  school  fund),  6  per  cent 1,526.500.00 

Funded  debt  1873  (in  trust  for  state  university),  6  per  cent 751,000.00 

San  Francisco  Seawall  1903,  4  per  cent 932,000.00 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  1909,  4  per  cent 9,000.000.00 

State  Highway  1909,  4  per  cent 18,000,000.00 

State  University  Buildings  1915,  4*  per  cent 1,800,000.00 

San  Francisco  State  Building  1913,  4  per  cent 1,000,000.00 

Total $33,013,500.00 

Bonds  Authorized  But   Not  Yet  Issued. 

India  Basin  1909,  4  per  cent $1,000,000.00 

San  Diego  Harbor  Improvement  1909,  4  per  cent 1,500,000.00 

Sacramento  State  Building  1913,  4  per  cent 3,000,000.00 

Third  San  Francisco  Seawall  1913,  4  per  cent 10,000.000.00 

$15,500,000.00 
Second  State  Highway  1915,  4  per  cent 15,000,000.00 


$30,500,000.00 

Bonds    Held    In   Trust,  June   30,   1916. 

For  School  Fund $7,195,837.42 

For  Estates  Deceased  Persons  Fund 3S4.750.00 

For  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 325.00 

For  Compensation   Insurance  Fund 724,412.50 

For  Teachers'  Fermanent  Fund 327,850.00 

For  University    of   California 751,000.00 

For  Dissolved  Savings  Bank  Fund • ^,400.00 

For  General  Fund  1,501,000.00 

Total  $10,930,574.92 

Redemptions  and  Interest. 

Sixty-ninth  Seventieth 

fiscal  year  fiscal  year 

State  Highway  (redemption  bonds) $400,000.00  $400,000.00 

San  Francisco  Building   (redemption  bonds)—     20,000.00  20,000.00 
State    Highway  Bonds,   interest   at  4   per  cent 

on  $17,600,000 704,000.00 

on  $17,200,000 688,000.00 

San    Francisco    Building    Bonds,    interest    at   4 

per  cent  on  $960,000 38,400.00 

on  $940,000 37,600.00 

University   Building  Bonds,   interest   at  4J   per 

cent  on   $1,500,000 81,000.00  81,000.00 

Interest  and  sinking,  6  per  cent 141,435.00  141,435.00 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENT  CONDITIONS. 

In  this  matter  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  reproduce  the  tabulation 
ppearing  in  the  1914  report  covering  the  San  Francisco  Harbor  rev- 
nues,  beginning  with  1906-7,  and  adding  thereto  the  revenue  receipts 
•r  1914-15  and  1915-16,  terminating  June  30,  1916.  The  full  state- 
ment is  as  follows : 

1906-7 $1,241,294.96 

1907-S 1,351,949.67 

1908-9 1,367,188.58 

1909-10 1,637,949.19 

1910-11 1,301,536.43 

1911-12 1,328,1S4.9S 

1912-13 1,422,90S.70 

1913-14 1,53S,162.93 

1914-15 1,656,714.29 

1915-16 1,827,463.59 

The  jump  in  revenue  for  1909-10  from  $1,367,188.58  in  1908-09  to 
1,637,949.10.  was  occasioned  by  advance  rental  payments  by  several 
lipping  companies.  Aside  from  this  unusual  increase,  the  revenue  has 
?en  progressively  and  proportionately  augmented  from  year  to  year, 
lit  the  increased  receipts  are  in  no  way  sufficient  to  enable  the  harbor 
nprovement  absolutely  essential  to  keep  pace  with  growing  commercial 
anands,  so  that  additional  bond  issue  and  sale  become  necessary  this 
?ar.  There  are  now  outstanding  and  unpaid  bonds  issued  under  the 
irst  San  Francisco  Seawall  Act  to  the  amount  of  $932,000.  Under  the 
econd  San  Francisco  Seawall  Act,  bonds  for  $9,000,000  are  outstanding 
id  unpaid. 

Under  date  of  October  19,  1916,  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commis- 
oners  adopted  a  resolution  directed  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  State 
reasurer,  requesting  the  issue  and  sale  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of 

.000  (being  a  portion  of  the  $10,000,000  issue  authorized  by  the 

San   Francisco   Harbor  Improvement  Act   of   1913").     As  soon   as 

londs  are  sold,  the  interest  charges  will  immediately  constitute  an 

lded  liability  against  the  monthly  receipts  of  the  Harbor  Commission 

om  rentals,  etc.,  and  in  this  connection  the  practicability  of  issuance 

'  long-term  bonds  may  be  briefly  considered: 

The  $1,000,000  issue  above  mentioned  as  a  portion  of  the  $10,000,000 

tal  authorized  by  vote  of  the  people,  together  with  the  remaining 
000,  presumably  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time  in  the  future,  as 
sity  arises,  are  conditioned  as  follows: 

They  are  to  bear  interest  at  4  per  cent,  payable  semiannually.  They 
leemable,  by  lot,  on  and  after  July  2.  L954,  and  the  series  will 

timately  expire  on  July  2,  1989,  so  far  as  bun. Is  unredeemed  by  lot 

•ior  to  that  date  are  concerned.     Thus  the  first  bonds  redeemable 

n  1954)  will  bear  interest  for  some  thirty-six  years,  and  each  $1,000 
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bond,   in   interest   and   redemption,   will   cost   about   $2,440.     Future 
blocks  of  this  issue  will  bear  interest  for  various  periods  terminating 
intervals  between  July  2,  1954,  and  July  2,  1989. 

In  any  event  it  would  seem  safe  to  assume  that  much  of  the  improve- 
ment effected  through  the  expenditure  of  money  derived  from  sal< 
seventy-five-year  bonds  would  have  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  a  large  expi 
for  years  before  the  cost  of  the  original  betterment  could  be  paid  throi 
harbor  revenue,  and,  as  few  improvements  are  properly  classed  as  per- 
manent, it  might  be  quite  possible  that  absolute  renewals  in  many  cases 
would  be  inevitable  before  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  issued  to  cover 
cost  of  original  construction. 

In  short,  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  issue  bonds  running  for  any 
appreciable   period   beyond   the   conservatively    estimated   life   of 
improvement  and  in  amounts  so  large  as  to  cause  interest  and  redemp- 
tion   charges    to    overburden    revenue    receipts    derived    from    such 
improvement  ? 

BOND  REFUNDS  BY  STATE. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitutional  amendment  approved  by 
the  people  in  November,  1910.  providing  a  new  tax  system  for  the  si 
was  that  the  state  should  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the  outstanding 
bonded  indebtedness  and  interest  of  the  counties,  cities  and  certain  dis- 
tricts, as  of  that  date,  on  the  theory  that  under  the  old  general  property 
tax  system  the  credit  of  the  state  was  back  of  the  bond  issues  in  question 
and  justice  demanded,  therefore,  that  the  state  should  continue  to  n 
its  alleged  share  of  these  obligations. 

The  proportion  the  state  bears  is  that  prod  need  by  applying  the  local 
rate  as  to  bond  redemptions  and  interest  to  the  value  placed  upon  the 
properties  of  the  public  utilities  i  nut  subject  under  the  new  system  to 
local  taxation)  by  the  city  and  county  assessors. 

The  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  of  these  subdivisions  on  No  vein 
ber  8,  1910,  was  $77,682,312.28.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
annual  "refund"  payments  made  by  the  state  during  the  past  five  ye 

■  :  


Cities    $421,996  96       $507,330  48        $517,599  34       $513,756  43        $T»11,0 

Counties      and 
districts    228,327  04         207,946  20         225,038  19         216,309  39         121.- 


Totals    $650,324  00       $715,276  68       $742,637  53       $730,065  84'     $63.V 


In  so  far  as  the  county  and  district  refund  for  1915-16  is  concerned, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  claim  of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  in  tin 
sum  of  $85,878.36  is  not  included,  pending  a  settlement  as  to  over 
(diarges  in  the  past  because  of  wrong  segregations  and  so  forth  and  s< 
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>n.  This  matter  was  gone  into  very  fully  by  the  accountants  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  and  their  conclusions  are  now  before  the 
►roper  authorities  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Including  the  Los  Angeles  claim,  the  total  for  1915-16  would  be 
1721,715.15.  But  even  without  it  the  total — after  five  years  of  refund- 
Dg,  be  it  remembered — is  only  $14,487.21  less  than  that  of  1911-12, 
he  first  year  under  the  operation  of  the  state's  new  tax  system.  And 
his  despite  the  fact  that  of  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  $77,682,- 
!12.28  live  years  ago  the  principal  has  been  reduced  at  the  rate  of 
bout  $3,000,000  a  year.  The  exact  amount  of  reduction  for  the  year 
916-17  was  $3,366,666.93. 

There  are  various  explanations  of  this  unsatisfactory  situation.  It 
3  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  more  the  state  "refunds"  of  this  old 
indebtedness  aud  the  interest  thereon  the  less  the  subdivisions  will  be 
ailed  upon  to  pay.  If  the  state's  proportion  in  any  one  year  should 
">00,000,  for  example,  it  is  clear,  of  course,  that  the  cities  and  coun- 
ies  would  have  to  carry  more  of  this  burden  than  if  the  state's  share 
mounted  to  $700,000.  So  the  temptation  to  raise  the  assessments  on 
lit1  property  of  the  public  service  corporations — the  property  "with- 
rawn"  from  local  taxation  and  known  as  "operative" — exists,  even 
'  it  has  not  been  yielded  to.  And  suspicion  exists  that  temptation  has 
een  too  strong  upon  occasions  to  resist. 

Al  any  rate,  in  the  past  five  years  the  increase  in  the  assessment  of 

onoperative  property — that  is,  property  subject  to  local  taxation — has 

een  only  a  little  over  26  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  operative — which 

-sessed  locally  but  upon  which  assessments  the  state — and  the  state 

illy — pays  at  the  local  bond  rates — has  been  45.9  per  cent. 

imparing  1916-17  with  1915-16,  the  increase  in  the  assessment  of 
perative  property  amounted  to  37.38  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  non- 
Derative  was  only  4.45  per  cent. 

j  This  is  out  of  proportion,  of  course,  to  the  average  for  the  five  years, 
5  just  given.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  added  to  her 
perative  roll  about  $82,000,000,  representing  the  state's  assessment 
pon  the  franchises  of  common  corporations  with  .headquarters  in  that 

ty,  while  Los  Angeles  added,  in  round  numbers,  $21,000,000,  making 

total  of  $103,000,000. 

I  do  not  believe  the  authors  of  the  constitutional  amendment  which 
aved  the  way  for  the  state's  present  tax  system,  or  the  legislature 

hich  passi  d  the  necessary  laws  to  put  the  amendment  into  operation, 
nded  that  the  franchise  assessments  should  be  included  in  the  oper- 

ive  rolls  of  the  cities  and  counties,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  question 

the  legal  right  of  these  subdivisions  to  so  include  them  as  matters  now 

and,  and  so  nothing  remains  for  the  state  to  do  but  foot  the  bill.     This 

one  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  yearly  "refunds"  to  grow  less. 
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Another  cause  that  has  acded  to  the  state's  burden  in  this  respect 
is  the  assessment  for  bond  xefund  purposes  of  new  operative  proper- 
ties— that  is,  properties  of  the  kind  that  have  come  into  existence  since 
1910,  such  as  new  power  houses,  gas  plants,  railroads,  etc.  It  is  con- 
tended that  such  new  operative  properties  are  as  justly  subject  to 
assessment  for  bond  tax  purposes  as  are  nonoperative  properties,  such 
as  an  office  building,  hotel  or  a  store  structure.  I  am  not  in  entire 
accord  with  this  view.  The  local  communities  received  the  benefit  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  out- 
standing on  November  8,  1910,  not  the  state;  and  I  am  very  much 
inclined  to  think  that  the  state  did  its  full  duty  when  it  agreed  to  pay  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  bond  debt  and  interest  based  upon  the  "with- 
drawn" properties  as  they  stood  when  the  new  tax  system  went  into 
operation. 

That  the  situation  is  unsatisfactory  is  obvious.  Despite  a  reduction 
of  approximately  $15,000,000  in  the  principal  each  year  since  the  first 
"refund"  was  made  shows  a  material  increase  over  that  payment 
except  1915-16,  and  that  would,  also,  had  the  claim  of  Los  Angeles 
County  been  included.  It  is  with  no  purpose,  especially  at  this  late 
day,  to  abolish  these  refunds  that  I  comment  as  I  do,  but  rather  to  make 
clear  how  developments  have  resulted  wTith  the  hope  in  view  that  some 
way  may  be  found  to  clarify  the  situation  and  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
tinual growth  in  these  payments,  where  a  gradual  decrease  should  be 
the  rule. 

DELINQUENT  TAX  LANDS. 

I  wish  to  repeat,  and  with  emphasis,  the  recommendation  which  I 
made  in  my  last  biennial  report  and  which  my  predecessor  also  urg 
that  the  code  be  so  amended  as  to  terminate  the  equity  of  redemption, 
in  the  matter  of  delinquent  tax  land,  at  the  date  of  the  deed  to  the  si 
The  favoritism  shown  former  owners  of  such  tracts  under  the  law  as  it 
now  stands  has  been  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  abuses  that  have  dc 
oped  under  the  present  system,   although  amendments  secured  fr 
the  legislatures  of  1913  and  1915  have  materially  improved  conditions. 

The  right  of  redemption  granted  to  former  owners  makes  them  i 
privileged  class.  It  may  be  well  enough  during  the  live-year  perkx 
after  the  delinquency  occurs,  while  taxes  run  and  penalties  accrue,  t 
protect  former  owners,  but  when  such  delinquent  tracts  have  been  decile 
to  the  state,  when  taxation  ceases  and  penalties  stop,  the  former  owi 
should  occupy  no  better  footing  than  the  general  public. 

It  is  notorious  that  many  owners  deliberately  have  permitted  theii 
lands  to  go  delinquent  with  the  full  intention  of  utilizing  them 
formerly,  knowing  that  after  five  years — when  such  tracts  would  1" 
deeded  to  the  state — their  right  of  redemption  under  the  law  wouh 
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i  ent  the  sale  of  such  parcels  to  others  without  due  notice  first  being1 
.riven  to  them,  no  matter  how  long  the  period  of  illegal  use  might  run, 
whether  ten,  twenty  or  a  greater  number  of  years.  Thus  protected,  they 
iad  no  cause  to  fear  dispossession,  and  if  finally  forced  to  redeem  rather 
han  see  their  lands  bought  in  by  others,  they  would,  to  repeat,  only 
lave  to  pay  taxes,  interesl  and  penalties  for  Hie  five-year  period,  a  far 
•ostly  procedure  than  paying  taxes  year  by  year,  especially  if  the 
ielinquency  was  of  long  duration. 

The  state  is  lenient  to  the  taxpayer.  He  is  given  15  months  from  the 
late  of  the  tax  levy  to  make  such  payment  on  his  property  before  it 
sold"  to  the  state,  lie  is  then  allowed  five  more  years  in  which  to 
■edeem,  and  then,  if  the  land  is  deeded  to  the  state,  he  is  given  further 
ind  indefinite  time,  or  up  to  the  moment  the  state  sells  the  property,  to 
•edeem  it. 

The  individual  who  purchases  property  at  a  tax  sale  at  the  end  of 
ive  years  of  delinquency  is  given  a  deed  and  by  his  purchase  the  former 
iwner's  right  to  redeem  ceases.  A  similar  law  should  apply  to  the 
tate  as  purchaser.  Then  the  state  would  be  in  a  position  to  rent  or 
lisj.  ise  of  such  property  under  such  regulations  as  might  be  enacted. 

Supervisors  Overlook  Opportunity. 

Two  amendments  were  secured  from  the  legislature  of  1913  which 
lave  been  of  help  in  minimizing  this  condition  of  affairs — or  rather,  one 
and  the  other  would  if  advantage  were  taken  of  the  opportunity  it 
•resents. 

,  One  provides  that  a  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  may  direct 

he  tax  collector  to  secure  from  the  Controller  the  necessary  authoriza- 

inii  to  sell  and  then  to  offer  for  sale  any  tract  or  tracts  of  delinquent 

ind  under  his  jurisdiction,  the  procedure  being  duly  outlined.     Prior 

•  the  passage  of  this  amendment  neither  state  nor  county  officials  could 

ike  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  selling  property  of  this  character. 

'hey   were   compelled   to    wait    until   voluntary   applicants   appeared. 

'hus  delinquent  owners  had  a  great  advantage. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  various  county  boards  of  supervisors 

ave  not  taken  advantage  of  this  law.     Not  only  would  such  action  lead 

»  an  increase  in  revenue  through  the  payment  of  hack  t;ixes,  interest 

ml  penalties  and  such  excess  as  mighl  ensue  from  competitive  bidding, 

it  also  would  mean  the  restoration  of  these  delinquent  tracts  to  the 

ssment  rolls  and  that  they  would  do  their  part  thereafter,  in  the 

paid,  in  helping  to  defray  the  cost  of  county  government. 

The  state  government  is  not  nearly  so  interested  in  this  matter  as 

the  counties.     Even   before   1910,   when  the  new   tax  system    was 

lopted,  the  state's  proportion  of  such  delinquent  tax  money  was  far 
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less  than  that  of  the  counties,  and  since  that  date  it  has  nut  I 
financially  concerned  in  new  delinquencies,  except  as  the  small  tax 
levied  during  four  years  for  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  purposes  may 
bring  in  a  few  dollars.  The  state,  it  will  be  recalled,  does  not  now 
general  property.  The  matter  is,  however,  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  counties,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  boards  of  supervisors  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  this  law  presents. 

Public  Sales  Bring  Results. 

Much  more  satisfactory  results  have  followed  the  other  amendment 
of  1913,  which  permits  the  offering  for  sale  at  public  auction  of  delin- 
quent land  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  instead  of,  as  before  that 
time,  deeding  it  direct  to  the  state.  Of  course,  if  any  parcel  or  pai 
of  such  real  estate  should  be  offered  for  sale  but  not  sold,  then  such 
property  would  follow  the  old  course  and  be  deeded  to  the  state. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  an  amendment  as  this  (and  the  one  just  dis- 
cussed, if  applied)  will  go  a  long  way  toward  minimizing  the  abuses 
that  have  prevailed  under  the  delinquent  tax  land  laws  of  the  state. 

The  amendment  under  discussion   has   had   the  effect  not  only  of 
reducing  the  number  of  deeds  made  to  the  state  but  also  the  aggn 
of  all  sales,  because  of  redemptions,  both  to  the  state  and  to  individuals. 
In  1911  and  1912,  before  the  amendment  was  in  effect,  for  land  that 
went  delinquent  in  1906  and  1907,  the  state  received  6,400  deeds.     But 
in   1913   and   1914 — after   the   amendment   went   into   effect — for  thr 
delinquencies  of  1908  and  1909,  the  total  of  deeds  to  the  state  and  s 
to  individuals  was  only  3,991,  a  decrease,  compared  with  the  other 
years,  of  2,409.     Of  the  total  of  3,991  tracts,  2.065  were  deeded  to  the 
state  and  1,926  sold  to  individuals. 

And  so  as  to  redemptions.     Of  the  6.400  tracts  advertised  for  sale  due 
to  the  delinquencies  of  1908  and  1909,  the  redemptions  between 
time  the  advertisement  appeared  and  the  date  of  the  sale  totaled  2,1 
or  over  40  per  cent  of  the  number  of  parcels  offered  for  sale.     A 
because  of  competitive  bidding  at  public  auction  over  the  tracts  not 
redeemed,  there  was  a  net  profit  to  the  state  and  counties  of  $41,84<l  "v 
or  over  85  per  cent. 

Misuse  of  State  Property. 

In  my  last  report  I  urged  that  ''ample  authority  should  be  conferred 
upon  state  and  county  officers  to  protect  tax-deeded  property  agai 
depredations  by   all   persons,   including  former  owners,   and  that  all 
rents  and  profits  from  such  property  should  inure  to  the  benefit  of  th< 
state  and  county". 

The   legislature  of   1915   acted  upon   the   suggestion   and   amende* 
section  3773  of  the  Political  Code  accordingly,  but  failed  to  provid* 
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Bids  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  enactment.  As  a  result 
,iO  direct  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Controller.  It  is  my  hope  to 
ecure  an  adequate  appropriation  from  the  coming  legislature. 

That  such  a  law.  if  enforced,  would  eliminate  all  inducement  to  pur- 
■osely  permit  land  to  go  delinquent  in  order  to  use  it  tax  free,  is 
•parent.  Beyond  this,  it  also  would  prevent  the  removal,  for  example, 
f  valuable  mining  or  milling  machinery  from  delinquent  property,  or 
he  denudation  of  timber  lands. 

Redemptions. 

The  following  figures  as  to  general  receipts  from  redemptions  cover 

he  two  years  from  May  1,  1914,  to  May  1,  1916,  the  number  of  receipts 

■Bed  during  that  period  having  been  59,926,  an  increase  of  12,686 

vim-  the  previous  two  years. 

Property  tax  $864,150.61 

i       Interest    110,374.22 

Penalties  on  redemptions 251,959.93 

Total $1,226,484.76 

This  was  an  increase  of  $379,732.48  over  the  previous  two  years.  The 
fat. i's  proportion  of  the  redemptions  was  as  follows: 

Property   tax    $44,213.07 

Interest    13,923.47 

Penalties   17,706.72 

Total    $75,843.26 

Each  item  shows  a  considerable  falling  off  from  the  figures  of  the 

»st  biennial  report.     The  aggregate  for  the  preceding  two  years  was 

130.4(18.45.     This  falling  off  will  continue  from  year  to  year  for  the 

■ason  that  the  bulk  of  redemptions  are  for  recent  years  in  which  the 

s  portion  represents  a  small  percentage,  as  already  explained. 

Sales. 

of  lands  for  the  period  between  May  1,  1914,  and  May  1,  1916, 
now  a  slight  falling  off  in  receipts  compared  with  the  totals  of  two 
-  evidenced  by  the  following  figures: 

Property    tax    $20,6S3.99 

Interest    5.339.05 

ess    53,707.39 

Total    $79,730.43 

Of  these  sums,  the  state's  share  was: 

Property   tax   $3,645.29 

Interest   1,195.50 

Excess    14,250.15 

Total    $19,090.94 
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For  the  preceding  two  years  the  receipts  were: 

Property  tax    $19,591.79 

Interest   10,470.14 

Excess    - 50,2(32.78 

Total    $80,324.71 

The  state's  proportion  of  this  amount  was: 

Property   tax   $4,OG3.90 

Interest   2,718.64 

Excess    14.39S.78 

Total    $21,181.32 

The  figures  include  receipts  from  sales  under  both  sections  3771  and 
3897  of  the  Political  Code. 


: 


INHERITANCE  TAX  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  last  biennial  report  it  was  stated  that  "the  fiscal  year  endi 
June  30, 1914  (/.  <>.,  settlement  year  ending  May  1.  11)14).  was  the  bann 
year,  so  far  as  the  collection  of  inheritance  taxes  is  concerned,  the  total 
being  $1,702,426.74."  But  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  the 
net  collections  were  $3,145,210.63.  The  closing  year  of  this  biennial 
shows  the  receipts  to  have  nearly  doubled  those  of  the  previous  biennial, 
and  if  present  indications  be  an  augury  for  the  future,  the  rapid  incr 
of  receipts  from  this  department  has  by  no  means  reached  its  zenith. 
for  the  receipts  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 
have  already  at  the  time  of  completing  this  report  reached  a  total  of 
about  $2,400,000.00.  And  there  will  undoubtedly  be  collected  during 
the  next  biennial  period  a  very  large  tax  in  the  Henry  Miller  estate. 
At  the  present  writing  it  looks  as  though  the  Inheritance  Tax  Depart- 
ment would  keep  up  its  reputation  of  doubling  its  receipts  each  biennial. 

Yearly  Collections. 

The  number  and  gross  value  of  estates  taxed  during  the  last  nine 
fiscal  years  have  been  as  follows : 


of  estates  Aggregate  value 


Net  amount 
of  tax 


23 


June  30,  1908 745  $31,910,821  92  $608,943 

June  30,  1909 1,027  57,201,179  95  937,073 

June  30,  1910— 1,041  51,377,126  29  883.: 

June  30.  1911. 1,114  63,432,603  45  1,506,993* 

June  30,  1912 1,237  57,408,720  36  1,082,29016 

June  30.  1913... 1,061  55,945,602  79  1,586,672  BO 

June  30,  1914 1,041  57.798,965  38  1,654,951  42 

June  30  1915 1,187  87,495,555  28  2,924,610  95 

June  30,  1916 1,202  129,381,462  64  3,145.210  63 
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The   following  tables   show   the   amount   of  tax   derived   from   the 
nalliT  and  the  larger  estates  during  this  period : 


Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1908. 

u  hundred  three  estates,  valued  at  less  than  $100,000  each, 
paid  taxes  amounting  to $209,614.60 

Thirty-five  estates,  valued  at  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  each,  paid 

taxes  amounting  to 148,424.30 

Two  estates,  valued  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  each,  paid  taxes 

amounting  to 71,05S.60 

Five  estates,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000  each,  paid  taxes  amount- 
ing to  203,390.76 

$632,488.32 

I.         fees   and    commissions 23,545.13 

Net  amount  paid  state $608,943.19 

Percentage  cost  of  collection .037 


Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1909. 

Nino  hundred  thirty-seven  estates,  valued  at  less  than  $100,000 
each,  paid  taxes  amounting  to $229,318.65 

Sixty-eight  estates,  valued  at  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  each,  paid 
taxes  amounting  to 278,793.93 

Fifteen  estates,  valued  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  each,  paid 

taxes  amounting  to  167,327.42 

Seven  estates,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000  each,  paid  taxes  amount- 
ing to  291,755.47 

$967,195.47 

Less  fees   and   commissions 30,122.30 

Net  amount  paid  state $937,073.17 

Percentage  cost  of  collection .031 


Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1910. 

Nine  hundred  forty-seven  estates,  valued  at  less  than  $100,000  each, 

paid   taxes  amounting  to $207,869.56 

Eighty-three  estates,    valued   at   from  $100,000   to  $500,000  each, 

paid   taxes   amounting   to 325,001.14 

Eight  estates,  valued  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  each,   paid 

taxes  amounting  to 131,129.47 

Three  estates,   valued   at   more  than   $1,000,000  each,   paid  taxes 

amounting    to    249,585.04 

$913,585.21 
fees  and    commissions 30,270.98 

amount    paid    state $SS3,314.23 

Percentage  cost   of  collection .033 
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Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1911. 

Nine  hundred  ninety-two  estates,  valued  at  less  than  $100,000 
each,  paid  taxes  amounting  to $364,623.66 

One  hundred  six  estates,  valued  at  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  each, 

paid   taxes   amounting   to 392,466.72 

Seven  estates,  valued  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  each,  paid 

taxes  amounting  to 115,177.21 

Nine  estates,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000  each,  paid  taxes  amount- 
ing to  672,203.05 


$1,544,470, 
Less   fees   and   commissions 37,477.1 


: 


Net  amount  paid  state $1,506,993, 

Percentage  cost  of  collection .024 


Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1912. 
One  thousand  one  hundred  twenty-four  estates,  valued  at  less  than 

$100,000  each,  paid   taxes  amounting  to $268,551.05 

Ninety-eight  estates,  valued  at  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  each,  paid 

taxes  amounting  to 340,142.91 

Eleven  estates,  valued  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  each,  paid 

taxes  amounting  to 148,663.38 

Four  estates,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000  each,  paid  taxes  amount- 
ing to  35S,356.45 


$1,115,713.79 
Less  fees  and   commissions 33,42:;.4.'l 


Net  amount  paid  state $1,082,290.30 

Percentage  cost  of  collection .029 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1913. 

Nine  hundred  forty-nine  estates,  valued  at  less  than  $100,000  each, 

paid  taxes  amounting  to $281,573.74 

Niuety-six  estates,  valued  at  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  each,  paid 

taxes  amounting  to 541,609.8S 

Nineteen  estates,  valued  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  each,  paid 

taxes   amounting   to 282,526.01 

Ten  estates,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000  each,  paid  taxes  amount- 
ing to   514,724.90 


$1,020.4: 
Less  fees   and   commissions 33.761.S2 


Net    amount   paid    state $1,586,672,80 

Percentage  cost  of  collection .0208 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1914. 

Nine  hundred  thirteen  estates,  valued  at  less  than  $100,000  each, 

paid   taxes   amounting   to $61S,289.70 

One  hundred  fourteen  estates,  valued  at  from  $100,000  to  $500,000 

each,  paid  taxes  amounting  to 556.279.51 

Twelve  estates,  valued  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  each,  paid 

amounting   to    270,195.62 

Two  estates,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000  each,  paid  taxes  amount- 
ing to  257,661.91 

$1,702,426.74 
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Less — 

Fees  and  commissions _* $32,755.11 

Refunds   and   court  costs 9,822.31 

Special    counsel    fees 4,897.90 

$47,475.32 

Net    amount    paid    state $1,654,951.42 

In  maintaining  inheritance  tax  offices  in  Sacramento,  San  Fran- 
cisco  and   Los   Angeles 15,825.00 

Taking  this  expenditure  into  consideration,  together  with 
fees  and  commissions  and  special  counsel  fees,  the  percent- 
age cost  of  collection  was 0315 

The  percentage  cost  of  collection  for  1913-14  is  made  up 
of  the  following  items: 

Treasurer's  commissions  .0104 

Appraiser's   fees   : .0091 

Inheritance    tax    department , .0092 

Special   employments   .002S 

Total .0315 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 

One   thousand   twenty-three  estates,   valued  at  less  than   $100,000 

each,  paid  taxes  amounting  to $509,268.90 

One  hundred  forty-two  estates,  valued  at  from  $100,000  to  $500,000 
each,  paid  taxes  amounting  to 5S1,3S6.98 

Eleven  estates,  valued  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  each,  paid 

taxes  amounting   to 219,866.95 

Eleven  estates,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000  each,  paid  taxes  amount- 
ing to  1,673,515.73 


$2,984,038.62 

Less — 

Treasurer's   commissions $21,063.23 

Appraiser's   fees   24,176.47 

Refunds  and  court  costs 14,187.97 

59,427.67 

Net  amount  paid  state $2,924,610.95 

Expenses    Inheritance    Tax    Department,    Sacramento, 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  offices $23,172.08 

Total  percentage  cost  of  collection .02S — 

The    percentage    cost    of    collection    for   1914-15    is 

made  up  of  the  following  items : 

mrer's  commissions .007  + 

Appraiser's   fees    .008 — 

Refunds,  etc. .005 — 

Office  expense .008 — 


.028— 


Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,   1916. 

One  thousand  eleven  estates,  valued  at  less  than  $100,000  each, 

paid    taxes   amounting  to $35S,459.69 

One  hundred  sixty  estates,  valued  at  from  $100,000  to  $500,000 
each,  paid  taxes  amounting  to 699,597.91 
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Sixteen  estates,  valued  at  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  each,  paid 

taxes  amounting  to . * $285,326.' 

Fifteen  estates,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000  each,  paid  taxes  amount- 
ing to 1,851,862 

$3,195,246 
Refunds  allowed  and  already  deducted 29,48 


$3,224,T 
Less — 

Treasurer's  commissions $19,123.97 

Appraiser's   fees   30,911.99 

Refunds,  etc. 29,496.28 

79,53 

Net  amount  paid  state $3,145,21(1 

Expenses    Inheritance   Tax   Department,    Sacramento, 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  offices $49,506.31 

Total   percentage   cost   of  collection   .040+ 

The    percentage    cost    of   collection    for    1915-16    is 
made  up  of  the  following  items : 

Treasurer's  commissions .006 — 

Appraiser's   fees   .010 — 

Refunds,  etc.   .009+ 

Office   expense    .015+ 

.040+ 

Percentage  Cost  of  Collection. 

The  percentage  cost  of  collection,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  la 
biennial  report,  is  largely  a  matter  of  diminishing  returns.  Under  th 
present  inheritance  tax  rates  considerable  revenue  would  be  real 
from  this  source  if  no  department  were  maintained  to  collect  it, 
money  being  paid  in  through  the  probate  of  estates.  But  in  sue 
cases  the  taxes  paid  would  largely  be  voluntary  contributions, 
immense  amount  of  evasion  would  take  place  through  transfers  ma 
in  contemplation  of  death  or  to  take  effect  in  enjoyment  at  or  afte 
death.  To  detect  these  evasions  and  to  enforce  payment  of  taxes 
otherwise  escape,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  proper  appraisement 
estates,  is  the  duty  of  the  Inheritance  Tax  Department.  Realizing  ths 
those  who  would  seriously  combat  the  tax  are  possessed  of  great  wea 
that  they  are  able  to  employ  the  best  of  legal  talent,  that  the  evidenc 
is  usually  in  their  hands,  it  will  be  apparent  that  it  requires  a  wel 
equipped  organization  to  successfully  prevent  those  evasions.  In  eac 
biennial  period,  this  department  has  been  able  to  double  the  receipl 
from  inheritance  taxes  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  pei 
centage  cost  of  collection. 

Compensation  of  Appraisers. 

More  and  more  important  is  becoming  the  work  which  the  inheritanc 
tax  appraisers  are  called  upon  to  perform.  At  the  last  session  of  th 
legislature  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  remove  the  limitation  of  $5.0 
per  diem  of  the  inheritance  tax  appraisers  when  acting  as  such.  Unde 
the  present  law  the  compensation  in  any  given  case  is  left  to  the  joir 
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discretion  of  the  Superior  Court  and  the  State  Controller.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  appraiser  is  by  the  law  made  a  referee  of  the 
court.  He  is  called  upon  not  only  to  value  and  appraise  the  properties 
exhibited  to  him  but  often  must  consider,  weigh  and  report  to  the  court 
upon  complicated  facts  and  legal  questions.  The  compensation  should 
'be  commensurate  to  the  importance  of  the  task  performed.  It  would  be 
.very  difficult  to  evolve  a  satisfactory  schedule  of  statutory  salaries  for 
the  appraisers  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  state.  The  expense  to  the 
state  would  undoubtedly  be  greater  than  under  the  present  system. 
This  system,  while  it  places  a  much  greater  burden  upon  the  Controller 
and  the  Inheritance  Tax  Department,  seems  to  work  as  equitably  as 
any  that  can  be  devised,  where  the  services  to  be  performed  in  any  given 
county  or  by  any  given  appraiser  are  a  greatly  varying  factor. 

Increase  in  Department. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  large  increase  was  made  in  the 
Inheritance  Tax  Department  in  the  number  of  assistant  attorneys  and 
in  the  clerical  force.  Three  searchers  of  records  or  special  agents  were 
provided  for,  to  act  in  the  Sacramento,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
districts. 

Searching  of  Records. 

Through  the  activity  of  these  searchers  many  cases  of  attempted 

ion  of  the  law  by  transfers  in  contemplation  of  death  or  to  take 

t   at   death   have   been   uncovered.     These   cases   have  then  been 

pressed  to  trial  by  the  attorneys  of  the  department.     The  result  has 

,been  not  only  a  large  increase  in  the  revenue  to  the  state,  but  has  also 

•leaned  up  the  title  to  many  parcels  of  property,  thus  protecting  the 

prospective  purchaser  thereof,  for  the  inheritance  tax  by  law  remains 

i  lien  against  the  property  charged  until  this  tax  be  paid. 

Distribution  of  Collections. 
Under  the  law  $250,000  of  the  money  derived  from  inheritance  tax 
'ollections  is  given  annually  toward  the  support  of  the  schools;  5  per 
•cut  of  the  collections  is  contributed  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
hers'  retirement  fund,  and  the  balance  goes  into  the  general 
treasury  for  such  use  as  the  legislature  may  direct.  It  is  obvious,  of 
•outsr.  as  the  collections  increase,  the  teachers'  retirement  fund  will 
benefit  proportionately.  There  has  been  talk,  too,  of  increasing  the 
innual  contribution  to  the  general  school  fund  from  a  quarter  of  a 
million  to  possibly  half  a  million. 

Community  Property. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  coming  legislature  will  see  fit  to  so  amend  that 

"•rtion  of  the  inheritance  tax  law  of  the  state  as  to  place  the  wife  upon 

qual  footing  with  the  husband  in  the  matter  of  community  property. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  the  husband  pays  no  inheritance  tax  upon 

ler  his  half  or,  upon  her  death,  the  wife's  half  of  the  community 

>roperty,  but  the  wife,  upon  the  death  of  the  husband,  is  compelled  to 
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pay  an  inheritance  tax  upon  her  own  half  of  the  community  property  as 
well  as  upon  what  he  may  will  to  her,  provided  the  estate  is  large  e 
to  be  taxable  with  exemptions  deducted.  In  view  of  the  very  important 
part  the  wife  plays  in  the  accumulation  of  community  property,  justict 
requires  that  she  be  granted  this  exemption  and  not  be  kept  at  a  dis 
advantage  with  the  husband. 

Federal  Inheritance  Tax. 

The  action  of  the  federal  government  in  imposing  a  tax  upon  inher 
itances  in  its  new  revenue  bill  I  consider  unjust  to  the  states,  particu 
larly  to  those  states  which  have  developed  this  source  of  revenue  witl 
marked  success.  The  inheritance  tax  is  one  which  naturally  belong- 
to  the  states.  Estates  are  of  local  development,  of  direct  concern  t< 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  situated  and  upon  the  death  of  th< 
owners  are  settled  and  distributed  through  the  local  probate  courts. 

The  federal  government  has  many  sources  from  which  to  obtaii 
revenue,  while  the  states  have  comparatively  few.  The  danger  tha 
comes  from  the  federal  tax,  if  it  shall  be  maintained,  is  that  the  burdei 
from  this  particular  source  will  grow  so  heavy  that  the  states  eithe 
will  have  to  cut  their  rates  or  abandon  this  line  of  income  entirely 
Inasmuch  as  the  inheritance  tax  revenue  in  most  of  the  states  is  ven 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  governments,  it  follows  that  if  th' 
rates  are  cut  materially  or  abolished  entirely,  the  lost  revenue  will  hav' 
to  be  made  up  in  some  other  manner. 

California  in  the  last  fiscal  year  collected  nearly  $3,500,000  and  fron 
present  indications  the  1916-17  year's  collections  will  run  at  leastStj 
$4,500,000  and  possibly  to  $5,000,000.  The  state  government  need 
every  cent  of  this  revenue.  If  it  should  be  cut  one-third,  one-half  o 
wiped  out  entirely,  either  the  corporations  or  general  property  in  al 
probability  would  have  to  make  up  the  difference. 

I  checked  the  estates  handled  by  this  department  in  1915,  segregHfl 
them  into  the  federal  classifications  and  applied  the  federal  rates,  witl 
the  result  that  had  the  national  inheritance  tax  law  been  in  effV 
year,  it  would  have  taken  from  California  at  least  $2,175,000.  Ad' 
this  large  sum  to  the  tax  collected  by  the  state  and  you  have  (Jfre 
$5,500,000.  When  you  consider  that  the  population  of  California  i 
only  about  3,000,0»>(>.  1his  is  a  heavy  tribute  to  take  from  estates. 

Presumably,  congress  enacted  this  law  as  an  emergency  to  rais 
money,  but  there  is  grave  danger  that  it  may  remain  permanently.  I 
this  should  be  the  policy  of  the  federal  government,  the  states  conceftfl 
face,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  grave  situation.  It  is  my  earnest  hop 
that  the  representatives  in  congress  of  the  various  states  will  exer 
themselves  to  bring  about   the  repeal  of  this  particular  portion  of  th 
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lew  federal  revenue  law.  And  the  states,  on  their  part,  should  get 
ogetht-r  and  enact  uniform  laws  affecting  the  taxation  of  inheritan 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  REVENUE. 
Under  the  act  of  191o.  a  department  of  government  was  established 

0  regulate  the  operation  of  motor-driven  vehicles,  to  register  such 
chicles  owned  by  citizens  of  California,  to  issue  chauffeurs'  licenses 
.ml  so  forth ;  the  collections  from  sales  of  licenses,  etc.,  to  be  turned  into 
he  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  motor  vehicle  fund  created  by  the 

hove  cited. 

The  money  in  the  motor  vehicle  fund  is  devoted,  under  the  law,  to  the 
following  purpos' 

First,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department  is  privileged  to  draw  against 
he  fund  up  to  $150,000  per  year  for  necessary  expenses  of  administra- 
ion  of  the  department ; 

ud,  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  the  collections  shall  be  appor- 
d  and  refunded  to  the  several  counties  of  the  state  in  proportion 
.0  receipts  derived  from  such  counties,  and 

Third,  any  remaining  money  in  the  fund,  after  compliance  with  the 
ibove  provisions,  to  be  expended  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Engineering  for  the  maintenance  of  state  highways  without 

tic  appropriation  by  the  legislature, 
i    Below  is   a   recapitulation  of  receipts,   apportionments,   number  of 
icenses  issued,  etc. : 

Total  amount  collections   to  June   30,    1914 $1,21S,406.00 

Total  amount  apportionment — one-half    to    counties — June    2,    1914 1,056,565.70 

Total  number  auto  registrations  to  June  30,  1914 106,1S1 

Total  number  auto  dealers  to  June  30,   1914 635 

Total  number  motorcycle  dealers   to  June  30,   1914 1S4 

Total  number  motorcycle  registrations  to  June  30,  1914 21,701 

Total  number  chauffeurs  to  June  30,   1!»14 14,310 

Total  amount  collections  to  June  30,  1915 $2,034,770.00 

Total  amount  apportionment  one-half  to  counties — June  30,  1915 1,S4S,654.ST 

Total  number  auto  registrations  to  June  30,  1915 159.976 

umber  auto  dealers  to  June  30.  1915 924 

1  number  motorcycle   dealers  to  June  30,   1915 210 

Total  number  motorcycle  registrations  to  June  30,  1915 

Total  number  chauffeurs  to  June  30,  1915 20,863 

Total  amount  collections  to  June  30,  1910 $2,190,53s.J! 

Total  amount  apportionment — one-half  to  counties — June  30,   1916 1,929,309. ~t> 

Total  number  auto  registrations  to  June  30,  1910 214,805 

number  auto  dealers  to  June  30,  1910 1.320 

Total  number  motorcycle  dealers  to  June  30,  191G 200 

Total  number  motorcycle  registrations  to  June  30,  1910 28,971 

Total  number  chauffeurs  to  June  30,  1910 15,481 

The  foregoing  statistics  were  furnished  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Depart- 
aent  on  request. 

3—26888 
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STATE  HIGHWAY  BOND  DATA. 

All  of  the  $18,000,000.00  highway  bonds  authorized  by  the  people  ha 
been  Bold  as  follows : 

To  June  30,  1912 $400,000.00 

July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913 3,559,020.00  (including  $20.00  premium) 

July  1,  1913,  to  June  30,  1914 6,371,027.00  (including  27.00  premium) 

July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915 3,670,052.50  (including  52.50  premium) 

July  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916 4,002,026.50  (including  2,026.50  premium) 

The  disbursements  from  the  state  highway  fund  from  July  1.  1912, 
were  as  follows : 

July  1,  1912— June  30,  1913 $1,092,609.24 

July  1,  1913— June  30,  1914 2,440,131.17 

July  1,  1914— June  30,  1915 6,478,217.13 

July  1,  1915— June  30,  1916 6,649,9S9.99 

The  cash  balances  in  the  highway  fund  for  the  fiscal  years  were  as 
follows : 

Ending  June   30,  1912 $210,118.08 

Ending  June   30,  1913 2,679,143.13 

Ending  June  30,  1914 6,615,634.00 

Ending  June  30,  1915 3,834,062.66 

Ending  June  30,  1916 1,478,266.53 

For  sundry  fiscal  years,  the  state  has  paid  out  as  interest  on  highway 
bonds  sold  the  following  amounts: 

Interest  paid  on  bonds  in 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913 $113,800 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914 105,500 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915 720,900 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916 6S8,000 

Interest  paid  in  by   counties  because  of  money  expended  in  said 
counties : 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1913 $4,118.61 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914 69,630.64 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915 1SO,045.15 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916 514.9SS.28 

For  1916-17,  the  counties  will  pay  $7S3,940.82. 

It  is  possible  to  tell  what  will  be  paid  back  for  this  fiscal  year  because 
the  counties  are  practically  twelve  months  behind  owing  to  the  nec< 
they  are  under  to  raise  such  money  by  taxation  before  it  can  be  turned 
into  the  state  treasury.  They  are  notified  as  to  the  amounts  due  ami 
include  them  in  their  regular  tax  levies.  In  other  words,  the  inl> 
that  will  have  been  paid  the  state  by  June  30,  1917,  is  on  highway  money 
expended  in  the  counties  concerned  during  the  year  ending  July,  1916. 

During  1915-16  receipts  from  sundry  counties,  cities  and  individuals 
as  donations  amounted  to  $216,599.92.  which  sum  was  duly  credited  t 
the  highway  fund. 
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Refund  receipts  during  1915-16  have  been  received  as  follows: 

From   Department   of   Engineering    (highways) $75,286.08 

From  Department   of   Engineering 281.36 

1914-15 

I'iceipts   (cash) 

Sale   bonds,    premium,    donations,    refunds 2,971,645.79 

By  transfers   (sale  bonds  to  state  account  surplus  general) 725,000.00 

$3,696,645.79 

1915-16 

Receipts   (cash) 

Sale  bonds,  premium,  donations,   refunds $2,792,793.86 

Transfers    (sale  bonds  to  state  account   surplus   general) 1,501,400.00 

$4,294,193.86 
1914-15 

Disbursements    (cash) $6,478,217.13 

1015-16 

Disbursements    (cash) $6,649,989.99 

Under  the  wording  of  the  act,  each  county  may  be  charged  interest 
mly  on  the  amount  actually  expended  therein,  but  at  this  time  there 
las  been  no  final  and  accurate  apportionment  to  counties  of  the  cost  of 
ield  and  office  equipment  and  other  preliminary  expenses,  nor  of  the 
Overhead  cost  of  administration,  and  it  is  improbable  that  such  expense 
vill  ever  be  fully  repaid  to  the  state. 


THE  STATE  PRINTING. 

Below  is  shown  a  tabulation  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  transactions 
>f  the  State  Printing  Office  for  a  period  extending  from  July  1,  1892,  to 
rune  30,  1916: 


ivo  years  (1892-1897) - 

>no  year  (1897-8)   (appropriation  vetoed) 

five  years  (1898-9-1903) 

live  years   (1903-4-1908) 

.;ms    (1908-9-1911) 


Total  19  veins 


$1,416,209  56 

98,989  09 

990,794  94 

1,413,517  94 

->64  83 


For  school 
textbooks 


$442,839  03 

92,009  93 

397,781  49 

693,772  58 

388,774  21 


Other  than 
textbooks 


$973,370  53 
6,979  16 

593,013  25 
719,745  36 
46 1.790  85 


s  1.773,076  36     $2,015,177  24 


Average  yearly $251,214  75       $106,061  96 


year  (1911-12) $217,608  96 


)ne  year  (1912-13). 

tee  year  (1913-14). 

')ne  year  (1914-15). 

ear  (1915-16). 

Total  5  j 


395,486  22 
525,476  18 
430,964  22 
369,304  65 


$68,011  38 
119,480  16 
249,820  63 
113,657  57 
105,444  85 


12,757,899  15 

$147,257  85 

$149,597  58 

276,006  06 

275,655  55 

317,306  65 

263,859  80 


Average  yearly 


$1,938,840  23       $656,414  59  '  $1,282,425  64 
$387,768  05       $131,282  92  ■     $256,485  13 
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A  marked  increase  in  yearly  expenditures  is  noted,  during  the  live- 
year  period,  last  past,  over  the  average  shown  for  the  nineteen  preceding 
years,  but  this  increase  does  not  argue  less  efficient  administration  01. 
part  of  the  department,  being  amply  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
distribution  of  textbooks  under  the  free  textbook  act  of  1911,  by  the 
demands  for  blanks,  printing  and  supplies  growing  out  of  the  establish- 
ment of  numerous  new  boards,  commissions,  etc.,  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  public  welfare,  and  the  broadening  of  the  activities  of 
some  of  the  older  departments  of  state  government  along  the  same  lines. 
a  notable  instance  being  the  greatly  augmented  powers  and  duties  of 
the  State  Board  of  Control. 

The  future  expenditures  of  the  printing  office  will  without  doubt  be 
much  greater  per  year  owing  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  paper  and  all 
printing  supplies. 

The  production  of  free  textbooks  by  the  Department  of  Printing 
during  the  past  five  years  is  reported  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year 


Number  of     ,  _. 

books  Cost    - 


Sixty-third  1911-12  684,547  $68,011  38 

Sixty-fourth    1912-1.'}  954,174  119. 

Sixty-fifth  1913-14  1,392,670  249,82S| 

Sixty-sixth !  1914-15  :         650,100         59., 

Sixty-seventh  1915-16  *1,069,877         73,916  52 

*This  particular  item  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  production  by  the 
department  has  been  constantly  increasing  with  relatively  lowered  cost  per  item 
through  careful  management  and  more  modern  equipment.  The  production  of 
1,069,877  items  at  a  cost  of  $73,916.52  is  largely  due  to  the  issuance  of  a  great  number 
of  small  writing  books  costing  but  little  each. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  STATISTICS. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  this  office  on  the  Financial  Transactions 
of  the  Municipalities  and  Counties  of  California,  covering  the  year 
1915,  was  the  first  in  which  was  represented  each  of  the  239  incorporated 
cities  and  the  58  counties  of  the  state.  In  each  of  the  other  publications 
of  the  kind  several  of  the  municipalities  failed  to  report,  and  in  1914 
six  counties  neglected  to  respond.  The  legislature  of  1915  passed  a 
law  imposing  a  severe  penalty  for  such  dereliction. 

For  the  gathering,  compilation  and  publishing  of  these  statistics, 
including  printed  forms,  traveling  and  so  on,  the  Controller  has  1 
allowed  only  $1,000  a  year  or  $2,000  for  the  biennial  period.  This 
sum  is  not  sufficient  properly  to  meet  requirements,  but  a  modi 
increase  will  suffice  until  the  wisdom  of  placing  its  own  agents  in  the 
field,  rather  than  to  depend  upon  and  burden  city  and  county  official*, 
is  recognized  by  the  state. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  value  of  these  annual  reports  is 
becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  each  year.     The  legislature  of 
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911  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Controller  annually  to  issue  a  publication 
ring  the  financial  transactions  of  the  cities  and  counties  of  the  state, 
ml  a  marked  improvement  has  followed  in  each  succeeding  issue 

Today  the  accounting  systems  in  use  in  the  cities  and  counties  has 
nproved  to  a  very  considerable  degree  over  that  in  vogue  before  the 
ollection  of  these  statistics  began,  due  partially  to  the  fact  that  the 
fficers  in  charge  are  making  their  accounts  more  uniform  as  a  result 
f  these  reports  and  partially  to  the  fact  that  the  communities  are 
ng  more  interest  in  governmental  affairs.  Uniform  reporting  will 
ventually  bring  about  uniform  systems  of  keeping  accounts.  A  con- 
iderable  number  of  our  cities  in  the  past  few  years  have  advanced  from 
the  old  and  poor  system  of  paying  from  two  or  three  funds  and  juggling 
heir  revenues  to  meet  the  occasion,  to  a  budget  system  which  guides 
hem  in  their  payments  and  estimates  their  receipts  from  different 
ources.  This  has  a  tendency  to  cut  payments  for  certain  functions  so 
hat  they  may  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  budget  appropriation. 
Inch  a  result  naturally  lessens  the  amount  of  taxes  levied. 

By  our  method  of  reporting,  we  are  at  all  times  conversant  with 
he  total  taxes  received,  the  valuations,  tax  rates  and  bond  debts  of 
he  entire  state,  and  can  compare  not  only  the  total  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  two  cities  or  counties  of  practically  the  same  size,  but 
an  compare  them  from  the  standpoint  of  sources. 

These  reports  show  what  it  costs  each  officer  to  maintain  his  office 
uring  the  year  and  if  two  cities  or  counties  of  the  same  size  differ 
.idely  in  their  costs  for  a  particular  office,  the  legislative  body  can 
asily  investigate  and  remedy  the  trouble. 

The  state  government  of  California,  while  possibly  not  as  intimately 
•iated  in  a  financial  way  with  the  governments  of  the  cities  and 
|Ounties  of  the  state  as  it  wa.s  under  the  old  general  property  tax 
mi.  still  is  very  closely  connected  with  them,  nevertheless,  and  no 
•roper  conception  of  California's  financial  problems  can  be  obtained 
without  studying  the  field  as  a  whole  and  the  relation  of  the  state  to 
ts  subdivisions  and  their  relation  to  it. 

It  is  here  this  report  plays  an  important  part.  Prior  to  1911  there 
7Bs  no  law  calling  fur  the  gathering  of  this  financial  data  at  a  central 
ffice  and  ils  annual  publication.  True,  there  were  local  publications 
f  the  kind  made,  but  they  were  scattered  and  of  no  great  value, 
former  controllers  made  efforts  now  and  then  to  assemble  data  of  this 
ind  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  but  having  no  law  to  back  them. 
with  practically  no  success.  Following  the  act  of  1911,  the  situa- 
ien  changed  for  the  better  and  each  year  has  witnessed  a  marked 
mprovement  in  the  annual  report. 

The  forms  used  for  recording  the  data  are  those  approved  by  the 
^us  Bureau  of  the  United  States.     When  all  the  cities  and  counties 


and 
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respond,  as  they  have  done  this  year,  a  complete  survey  of  the  financial 
field  in  connection  with  state  reports  that  are  always  available,  is 
made  possible.  Receipts  and  expenditures,  the  sources  of  the  former, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  latter,  comparisons  as  to  costs,  and  the 
aggregate  of  the  tax  burdens,  can  be  ascertained,  as  well  as  other 
information  necessary  not  only  to  an  intelligent  conception  of  hof 
public  business  is  carried  on,  but  also  as  to  how  abuses  may  be  stop 
and  reforms  accomplished. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tax  burden  is  increasing,  in  nation 
state,  city  and  county,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  individual  but  also 
of  the  corporation.  Expenditures  become  heavier  each  year.  As  the 
nation  expands,  the  states  develop,  and  the  cities  and  counties  grow 
in  population,  industries  and  wealth,  so  does  the  cost  of  government 
mount  up.  This  result  can  not  be  avoided.  And  these  various  gov- 
ernments, too,  are  taking  on,  from  time  to  time,  new  functions  that 
add  to  the  tax  burdens  of  the  people. 

We  can  not.  therefore,  hope  to  escape  a  steady  increase  in  proper 
expenditures,  but  more  people  to  assess  and  more  wealth  to  tax  may 
prevent  the  burden  in  the  individual  case  from  becoming  too  heavy. 
But  to  accomplish  this,  expenditures  must  be  held  within  legitimate 
bounds.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  accurate  data,  properly 
classified,  that  the  situation  may  be  studied  intelligently.  To  this  very 
desirable  end,  these  annual  reports  certainly  contribute. 

EMERGENCY  FUND. 

As  recommended  in  the  report  of  1914,  the  Board  of  Control  con- 
curring with  the  suggestion,  the  legislature  increased  the  emergency 
fund  from  $75,000  to  $100,000.  As  the  state  develops  and  the  problems 
of  government  multiply  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  this  fund  to 
$125,000  or  $150,000,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  do  this  until 
conditions  warrant.  A  large  fund  of  the  hind  is  a  temptation  at  times 
to  magnify  conditions.  But  as  future  conditions  can  not  be  foreseen 
in  detail  wisdom  requires  that  sufficient  money  be  made  available  to 
meet  unexpected  demands  of  merit. 

EXEMPTIONS. 

In  the  last  biennial  report  a  warning  was  issued  against  the  tendency 
to  exempt  from  taxation  various  classes  of  property.  In  1914  educa- 
tional institutions  of  "collegiate  grade"  and  vessels  of  more  than  fifty 
tons  burden  were  exempted  from  local  taxation.  Since  then  no  proposal 
of  the  kind  has  been  submitted  to  the  people.  The  value  of  property 
in  California  exempt  from  taxation  is  away  up  in  the  millions.  Under 
the  present  arrangement  of  a  separation  of  state  and  local  taxes,  the 
former  is  not  affected,  but  the  taxpayers  of  the  local  communities  are. 
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They  were  affected  as  well,  of  course,  under  the  old  system  of  an  ad 
ralorem  tax  for  state  and  counties.  When  property  is  withdrawn  from 
lion,  it  means,  practically,  that  the  taxes  formerly  collected  thereon 
nust  be  paid  in  the  future  by  property  not  exempted.  In  other  words, 
in  additional  burden  is  placed  upon  those  who  have  not  been  fortunate 
mough  to  secure  immunity  for  their  property  or  at  least  certain  classes 
>f  their  property. 

AUTOMOBILE  COMPETITION. 

Attention  was  called  in  the  1914  report  to  the  growing  use  of  the 
mtomobile  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  and  the 
|!act  that  such  competition  was  encroaching  seriously  upon  the  business 
>f  the  steam  and  electric  roads,  the  gross  earnings  of  which  the  state 
axed.  Since  then  this  competition  has  become  far  more  serious.  It 
s  safe  to  assume  that  the  state's  revenues  are  suffering  to  the  extent  of 
nore  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year  as  a  result.  The  1915  legisla- 
uro  gave  some  thought  to  the  situation,  but  nothing  definite  was  done. 
n  my  judgment,  the  state  not  only  would  be  justified,  but  should 
mpose  a  license  tax  upon  automobiles  engaged  in  public  transportation 
msiness  that  would  be  equivalent,  say,  to  the  gross  earnings  tax  required 
»f  the  railways. 

CONTINGENT  FUNDS. 

In  the  matter  of  contingent  funds  of  the  various  state  institu- 
ions — that  is  to  say,  receipts  received  by  these  institutions  from  pay 
)atients  and  so  on — I  wish  to  repeat  the  recommendation  I  made  two 
■s  ago,  that  such  moneys  should  be  paid  directly  into  the  state 
reasury  for  general  use  and  the  institutions  concerned  maintained  by 
direct  appropriations. 

I'nder  our  present  way  of  handling  these  matters,  a  certain  amount 
>f  money  is  appropriated  for  the  support  of  an  institution,  and  it  is 
hen  assumed  that  the  contingent  fund  will  amount  to  so  much,  giving 
i  total  necessary  to  meet  expenses.  It  would  be  much  better  to  turn 
nstitutional  receipts  directly  into  the  state  treasury,  where  they  would 
>e  available  for  general  purposes,  and  to  maintain  the  institutions  by 
lirect  appropriations  in  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  needs.  This  would 
rive  to  the  legislature  the  full  control  the  constitution  intends  it  shall 
lave  over  public  moneys,  would  be  more  businesslike,  minimize  con- 
cision and  tend  to  curtail    institutional   expenditures,  or  at  least  to 

emulate  them  in  accordai with  the  general  needs  of  the  state,  rather 

ban  by  the  development  and  other  plans  of  the  institutions  which 
ometimes  call  for  more  money  than  proper  maintenance  and  growth 
lemands. 
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Periods  come  in  the  state  finances  when  it  is  necessary  to  curta: 
expenditures.  On  such  occasions  the  institutions  should  be  regulated 
accordingly.  Obviously,  it  is  much  easier  to  do  this  where  they  are 
supported  by  direct  appropriations  than  where  they  are  supported 
partly  by  straight  appropriations  and  partly  by  outside  receipts. 


ail 


jral 


UNCLAIMED  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

Because  a  number  of  the  banks  felt  they  were  not  sufficiently  p 
tected  under  the  law  calling  for  the  transfer  of  unclaimed  bank  depoi 
after  twenty  years  to  the  state  treasury,  it  was  decided  after  severa 
conferences  that  the  Attorney  G-eneral  should  bring  one  or  more  tei 
suits.  One  suit  has  been  filed  and  another  is  in  course  of  preparati 
Despite  the  litigation,  however,  a  number  of  the  banks  have  tin 
over  these  unclaimed  deposits  to  the  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
decision  in  the  matter  will  be  reached  in  the  very  near  future,  and  that 
all  money  of  this  kind  will  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury,  where  under 
the  law  it  belongs. 

ASSESSMENTS  AND  TAXES. 

The  grand  total  of  the  assessment  rolls  of  the  counties  for  the  year 
1916  was  $3,577,877,764,  as  compared  with  the  total  roll  in  1915  of 
$3,314,492,798. 

The  total  nonoperative  roll  in  1916.  which  is  general  property  taxed 
by  the  counties,  but  not  by  the  state,  was  $2,917,135,689  and  the  oper- 
ative roll,  which  includes  the  property  of  the  public  utilities  not  subject 
to  local  taxation,  amounted  to  $503,735,485. 

The  value  of  the  railroads  as  assessed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization was  $157,006,590. 

Of  the  non-operative  or  general  property   roll,   "inside,"   the 

real  estate  and  improvements,  in  1916,  totaled $1,628,171,972 

Inside,   personal   property  and  money 228,032,034 

Outside,    real   estate   and    improvements 902.31. "i.264 

Outside,    personal   property   and    money 158,610,419 

Total  $2,917,13r>,f!S9 

The  taxes  charged  "inside"  for  county  amounted  to  $27. 239, 709. 
and  "outside"  county  to  $19,814,689.89,  giving  a  total  of  $47,054.399.( 

COST  OF  STATE  COMMISSIONS. 

I  submit  herewith  a  list  of  the  various  commissions,  running  back 
to  1906-07,  and  their  cost  as  brought  down  to  date.  The  first  pub- 
lished report  of  this  kind  was  in  the  biennial  of  1910. 
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X<>t  included  in  the  tables  to  follow  are  the  following  new  commis- 
sions which  began  operation  in  the  fiscal  year  1915-16: 

Purchasing  Department $14,525.38 

Historical  Survey  Commission 1,851.44 

Social   Insurance  Commission 3,044.60 

Tax   Commission   36,531.17 

Commission    Market   13,755.57 

The  tables  now  follow : 


Railroad 
Commission 


Insurance 
i  ssion 


Bank  Super- 
intendent 


Building 
and  Loan 
Comnii- 


Board  of 
Equalization 


906-07    $18,894  93  $15,892  42  $31,589  96  $8,933  49  $22,156  06 

907-08    17,994  48  33,543  04  37,20161  9,736  88  21,450  19 

•908-09    23,920  52  33,436  44  35,304  31  9,446  50  30,906  75 

■909-10    33,715  74  :i4,470  59  71,657  18  11,066  88  41,617  72 

910-11    46,252  51  30,276  16  74,334  48  10,133  09  39,727  07 

911-12    121,880  41  32,228  72  78,782  27  7,652  47  40,739  40 

912-13    219,070  38  35,313  40  77,817  72  7,615  62  <       50,303  17 

913-14    306,093  84  11,302  67  89,547  84  7,679  76  35,987  76 

914-15    349,235  03  40,251  86  92,286  55  7,535  36  35,727  11 

915-16    378,053  32  35,964  54  99,329  77  8,837  25  33,923  28 


Board  of 
Health 


Bureau  of 

Statistics 


Mining 

Bureau 


State  Board 
of  Forestry 


Fish  and 

Game 

Commission 


906-07  $13,464  04  $11,110  26  $22,089  45  $17,774  77  $49,616  00 

907-08  37,452  22  10,786  79  25,219  94  21,973  46  109,859  33 

908-09  52,686  06  16,690  91  27,367  48  16,521  78  171,045  33 

;909-10  61,120  63  43,757  63  32,708  15  23,557  61  189,878  05 

910-11  .... .  57,646  65  28,006  93  38,285  74  19,664  94  203,951  57 

■-12  59,706  91  30,058  63  26,110  57  21,818  61  218,391  93 

912  K;  55,383  88  37,445  69  24,255  25  18,746  06  233,281  65 

913-11  112,682  76  50,123  70  48,743  36  23,676  36  221,063  97 

914-15  137,134  48  55,420  12  46,071  28  18,124  55  283,700  17 

'•915-16  151,815  80  63,657  44  68,254  14  16,759  46  318,781  69 


State 
Veterinarian 


Horticultural 
Comm 


Board  of 
Control 


Conservation 
Commission 


Board  of 
Water 
Control 


906-' i7    

$5,832  78 
8,096  77 
14,765  25 
20,036  62 
23,374  77 
23, 190  55 
21,241   11 
10.107  72 
20,911  34 
21,099  04 

$23,215  42 
25,749  39 
27,736  57 
29,962  50 
27,755  99 
48,585  78 
56,038  27 
51,071  Hi 
52,681   18 
53,768  61 



'908-09   .. 

909-10    

910-11    

$19,239  76 

42,150  52 

80,664  54 

79,618  88 

137,873  77 

156,062  86 

$126  30 
39,160  03 
35,523  44 
13,561  48 
11,299  57 

$308  72 

911-12    

20,194  42 

16,203  90 



913-11 

914-15    

1915-16 

10.294  95 
10,684  09 
43,441  54 

4—26888 
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•Industrial 

i  lent 
I'ommlsalon 


1911-12  $21,737  46 

1912-13  32,232  19 

1913-14  439,738  88 

1H1115  431,525  02 

1915-16  623,037  41 


Corporation 
Commission 


Industrial 

Welfare 
Commission 


Immigration 
and  Housing 


$11,452  35 
27,066  18 


$17,006  99 
18,744  93 


$45,828  14 
39,535  39 


Smelter 
Waste 


198  30 


Rural 
Credits 

Board  of 
Education 

Civil 
Service 

Reclamation 
Board 

Vltleultural 
ComoaiM^H 

1914-15    _ 

$135,226  74 
357,140  33 

$26,386  29 
29,519  20 

$46,917  78 
525,515  14 

$7,547  50 
7,289  45 

1915-16    

$2,331  73 

Panama- 
International 
Exposition 
Commission 

Legislative 
■isel 
Bureau 

Weights 

and 
Measures 

1914-15 

1915-16    $11,893  40 


$9,261  35 
8,586  92 


$15,702  01] 
15,496  821 


*It  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  of  the  sum  charged  against  the 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  bonds  were  purchased  in  1914-15  in  the  sum  of 
$232,300   and   in   the   year   1915-16,    $218,500.     This   money    is    strictly   an    investmeBj 

COST  OF  LEGISLATIVE  SESSIONS. 

Below  is  given  the  cost  of  the  past  six  legislative  sessions,  regular 
and  special,  beginning  with  that  of  1909  and  ending  with  that  of  1916. ! 
These  particular  years  have  been  selected  for  the  reason  that  the  sessionJ 
of  1909  was  the  first  whereby  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  placed  s 
upon  a  salary  basis  instead  of  upon  a  per  diem,  and,  also,  limited  as  b 
expenditures.     The  second  notable  change  came   with   the  session  oi 
1913,  which  provided  for  a  thirty-day  recess  following  the  first  month 
of  the  session. 

The  table  follows : 


Session  of 
1909 


Regular 
session,  1011 


Extra 
session.  1911 


Salaries    and    mileage    of    senators    and 

assemblymen   

Pay  of  officers  and  clerks 

Contingent  expense 

Legislative  printing  

Totals  


$124,670  80 
50,222  00 
63,104  20 
94,439  50 


$124,545  80 

84,986  00 

26,601  66 

101,000  00 


$16,688  81 


1,800  Oli 


$332,436  50 


$337,133  46  I       $20,546  0" 


Salaries    and    mileage    of    senators    and 

-emblyiiieil     

Pay  of  officers  and  clerks 

Contingent  expense 

Legislatiye  printing 


Session  of 
1913 


Regular 
session,  1915 


Extra 
session.  19U 


$131,164  40  $131,184  20  $13,065  9 

90,274  00  87,569  50  2.211  5 

27,015  13  22,093  52  8,0i  I 

100,243  23  87,570  46  18.001  3 


Totals  $348,696  76       $328,417  68         $41,300  1 
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RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  by  the  state  continue  to  increase  year 
by  year,  as  the  following  figures  show: 

Receipts  Disbuisemi 

Fiftv-eightli  and  fiitv-ninth  fiscal  years $32,535,126  29  $32,023,328  82 

Bixtieth  and  sixty-first  fiscal  years 37,340,918  04  37,348,979  82 

Sixty-second  and  sixty-third  fiscal  years 46,246,662  70  43,628,298  02 

Sixty-fourth  and  sixty-fifth  fiscal  years 75,841,598  60  56,447,421  59 

Sixty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh  fiscal  years 88,805, 6P 4  79  93,164,401  45 


The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  from  the 
treasury  for  the  two  years  in  question: 

Receipts. 

Cash  receipts  for  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year $29,829,605  36 

Transfer  receipts  for  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 9,095,493  92 

Canceled   warrants   receipts   for  sixty-sixth    fiscal 
year  576  98 


Total  receipts  for  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year $38,925,676  26 

dash  receipts  for  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year $37,902,612  96 

iTransfcr  receipts  for  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 12,079,759  55 

Canceled  warrants  receipts  for  sixty-seventh  fiscal 

i  year 546  22 

Total  receipts,  as  per  books,  for  sixty-seventh 

fiscal  year $49,982,918  73 

mceled  warrants- 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District 
No.  4 102,930  20 


Actual  receipts  for  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 49,879,988  53 


Total  receipts  for  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh  fiscal  years     $88,805,664  79 

Disbursements. 

dash  disbursements  for  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year $36,529,593  04 

ransfer  disbursements  for  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year..         9,095,493  92 


Total  disbursements  for  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year $45,625,086  96 

took  disbursements  for  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year...      $36,035,889  77 
ransfer    disbursements    for    sixty-seventh    fiscal 
year 11,976,829  35 


total    book    disbursements    for    sixty-seventh 

fiscal  year  $48,012,719  12 

<ess  warrants— 

'Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage 

District  No.  2 $3,028  13 

Sacra nto  and  San  Joaquin   Drainage 

District  No.  3 260,000  00 

amento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage 

District  No.  4 209,926  78 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin   Drainage 

District  No.  5.... 449  72 

473,404  63 


Actual  disbursements  for  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 47,539,314  49 


Total    disbursements    for    sixty-sixth    and    sixty-seventh 
fiscal  years $93,164,401  45 
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TEN    YEARS   OF    RECEIPTS   AND    DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  receipts  and  disbursements   (lessj 
transfers)  for  each  of  the  lasl  ten  yean 


Fiscal  year 


'•inenta 


Excess 

tea  inn 


Fifty-eighth  (1906-07)  .. 
Fifty-ninth  (1907-08)  ... 

Sixtieth  (1908-09)  

Sixty-first  (1909-10)  ... . 
Sixty-second  (1910-11)  . 
Sixty-third  (1911-12)  .. 
Sixty-fourth  (1912-13)  . 
Sixty-fifth  (1913-14)  .... 
Sixty-sixth  (191-1-15)  .. 
Sixty-seventh  (1915-16) 


17,099 

17,877 
21,445 

25,052 

29,829 
37,902 


940  11 
625  12 

442  92 
881  72 
175  22 
956  99 
,863  10 
013  58 
,605  36 
612  96 


$14,154,987  78 
15,489,780  28 
16,841,666  11 
18.573,720  31 
18,020,555  39 
18,691,877  28 
22,900,1  hi  10 
28,655,022  56 


$483,952  63 

27,844  84 

257,776  81 


$265,838  59 

143,; 


2,754,079  71 

2,152,446  70 

::i,991  03 

36.529,593  04  6,699,987  68 

*35,562,485  14    2,340,127  82 


Excess  receipts  during  ten-year  period. $15,256,219  54      $7,109,206  44 

Excess  disbursements  during  ten-year  period ■.-      7,109,206  44 


Net  excess  receipts  during  ten-year  period $8,147,013  10 


*Xote. — Book  disbursements  for  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year $36,035,889  77 

Less  drainage  district  warrants 473,404   63 


Actual  cash  disbursements  for  sixty-seventh  fiscal 

year     $35,562,485   14 
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THE  1917  BUDGET. 

The  budget  for  the  biennial  period  beginning  July  1,  1917,  and 
covering  the  two  fiscal  years  of  1917-18  and  1918-19,  calls  for  a  grand 
total  of  $41,735,247.31    as   against,  two  years  ago,   a   grand  total  of 

997,086.47  or.  in  other  words,  an  increase  of  .+5.738,100.84.  The 
estimated  revenue  for  the  coming  biennial  period,  which  will  cover  the 
sixty-nintli  and  seventieth  fiscal  years,  totals  +41.021,594  and  thus,  in 
comparison  with  the  total  of  the  budget,  shows  a  surplus  of  estimated 
revenues  over  proposed  expenditures  of  $186,346.69. 

The  general  appropriation  bill,  as  recommended  in  the  present  budget, 
calls   for   a   total   expenditure   during   the   coming   biennial   period   of 

113,242,  in  comparison  with  $15,318,070  two  years  ago,  or  an 
increase  of  .^— .< >nr>.  1  7l?.  Special  appropriations  in  the  present  budget 
total  $5,265,005.31  as  compared  with  $4,180,340.47  in  1915,  or  an 
increase  of  $1,081,664.86.  To  cover  unreported  needs  for  the  coming 
period,  the  Budget  Board  this  time  concluded  that  $250,000  would  be 
sufficient.  Two  years  ago,  $500,000  was  recommended  for  this  purpose, 
ibut  was  in  excess  of  the  appropriations  as  finally  made. 

In  the  tables  that  follow,  under  the  heading  of  Proposed  Expendi- 
tures, will  be  found  the  detail  of  1915  and  1917  and,  also,  the  estimated 
revenue  for  the  coming  two  fiscal  years.     These  tables  make  it  unneces- 
to  go  into  further  detail  in  this  preface. 
Two  years  ago.  when  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Controller  were 

iged  in  the  preparation  of  what  is  known  as  the  1915  budget,  it 

ted  certain  that  the  state  fared  a  large  deficit,  a  deficiency  estimated 
at  that  time  as  totaling  $2,871,063.74.  In  view  of  the  situation,  the 
board  cut  out  not  only  many  meritorious  requests  for  appropriations, 
hut  also  a  large  number  of  more  import  aid  requests.  It  had  at  that 
time  no  means  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the  legislature  would 
increase  the  rates  on  the  corporations  or  whether  or  not  the  old  cor- 
poration  license  tax   would   be  reimposed;  nor  did  it  know  that  the 

Miie  from  inheritance  tax  sources  would  increase  at  an  unprecedented 

The  board,  in  other  words,  was  compelled  to  face  the  situation 

just  as  it  stood.     As  a  result,  the  total  of  the  recommendations  was  held 

iown  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Necessarily,  now  that  the  state  docs  not  face  a  deficit,  it  follows  that 

torious  and  important  requests  of  two  years  ago  as  now  renewed 
should  be  taken  care  of  in  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.     This 

unts,  in  large  measure,  for  the  increase  in  the  1917  budget  over 
hat  of  101.").  In  addition,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has 
naterially  affected  such  institutions  ;is  our  stale  hospitals,  prisons  and 

rm  schoi  Is.  The  cosl  of  maintenance  has  very  materially  increased. 
The  per  capita  cost  is  greatly  advanced  over  that  of  two  years  ag 
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The  total  sum  recommended  in  the  present  budget  for  general  and 
special  appropriations  and  unreported  needs  is  $22,928,247.31,  while 
the  total  of  the  appropriations  made  in  1915  for  these  purposes 
was  $19,498,410.47,  an  increase  of  $3,429,836.84.  Of  this  increase, 
$2,169,900  is  recommended  for  new  buildings,  the  purchase  of  land, 
and  river  work.  The  state  of  California  stands  almost  alone  among  the 
states  of  the  Union,  if  not  entirely  so,  in  its  program  of  constructing 
buildings  for  its  various  state  institutions,  except  the  university,  out 
current  revenues  instead  of  bond  issues.  The  appropriations  for  riv 
work,  in  the  main,  are  given  in  conjunction  with  similar  appropriatio: 
from  the  federal  government,  each  giving  dollar  for  dollar. 

In  the  general  appropriation  bill,  among  the  more  important  causes 
of  the  increase  for  1917  over  1915,  are  the  seven  state  hospitals,  which, 
in  the  recommendations  made,  show  an  increase  of  $591,107  over  two 
years  ago;  educational  institutions,  including  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, carry  an  increase  of  $384,815 ;  two  prisons  and  three  reforma- 
tories call  for  an  additional  sum  of  $200,800  and  aid  of  orphans  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  $153,000.  Also,  as  helping  to  swell  the  total  of  the 
general  appropriation  bill,  $70,000  is  recommended  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  pure  milk  law  and  $65,000  for  the  support  of  free  employment 
bureaus,  similar  appropriations  two  years  ago  having  appeared  as 
specials. 

In  view  of  the  detailed  explanation  of  the  budget  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Control,  and  which  will  be  issued  in  pamphlet 
form,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  cover  the  same  ground  again  and  I  have 
contented  myself,  therefore,  with  general  comment.  I  wish  to  say, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  increase  recommended  for  the  office  of 
State  Controller,  amounting  to  $50,900,  that  of  this  sum  $35,100  is  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Inheritance  Tax  Department.  This  department 
in  1913.  when  the  present  Controller  came  into  office,  was  collecting  an 
average  annual  revenue  of  $1,500,000.  Last  year,  it  ran  almost 
$3,500,000  and  the  indications  now  are.  for  the  present  year,  that  the 
total  will  reach  $4,500,000.  These  figures  in  themselves  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  vast  growth  of  work  in  this  particular  office.  It  is 
obvious  that  unless  sufficient  assistance  is  provided,  the  work  can  not  be 
carried  on  as  it  should  be. 

The  work  in  the  Controller's  office  proper  has  increased  tremendously 
in  the  last  few  years.  Likewise,  it  has  increased  in  the  Corporation  Tax 
Collection  Department  and  the  Delinquent  Tax  Land  Department,  both 
of  which  are  under  the  authority  of  the  Controller.  But  the  total  of  the 
increase  asked   for  the  maintenance  of  these  various  departments,  in 
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[addition  to  that  asked  for  the  Inheritance  Tax  Department,  is  only 
$15,800.  With  probably  one  exception,  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  state  along  governmental  lines  is  nowhere  reflected  more  decidedly 
than  in  the  State  Controller's  office. 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY   OF   THE    FUNDS. 
Exhibit  A.     Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Several   Funds,  June  30,  1915. 


Balance 

on  band 


General  Fund - 

State  school  Fund 

siaic  School  Land  Fund 

State  School  Land  Deposit  Fund 

Estates  of  Deceased  Persons  Fund 

Dissolved  Savings  Bank  Fund 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

State  Printing  Fund 

Textbook  Royalty  Fund 

State  School  Book  Fund - 

Department  Engineering  Revolving  Fund 

Adult  Bund  Fund 

Folsom  Prison  Fund 

San  Quentin  Prison  Fund 

Jute  Revolving  Fund 

Insurance  Commissioner's  Special  Fund 

State  Banking  Fund 

Building  and  Loan  Inspection  Fund 

Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund 

State  Library  Fund 

Supreme  Court  Library  Fund 

Library  Fund,  Court  of  Appeal,  First  District 

Library  Fund,  Court  of  Appeal,  Second  District 

Library  Fund,  Court  of  Appeal,  Third  District 

Contingent  Fund,  Cal.  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind... 

Contingent  Fund,  Sonoma  State  Home 

Contingent  Fund,  Agnews  State  Hospital 

Contingent  Fund,  Mendocino  State  Hospital 

Contingent  Fund,  Napa  State  Hospital 

Contingent  Fund,  Stockton  State  Hospital... 

Contingent  Fund,  Southern  California  State  Hosp... 

Contingent  Fund,  Chico  Normal  School 

Contingent  Fund,  Fresno  Normal  School 

Contingent  Fund,  Los  Angeles  Normal  School 

Contingent  Fund,  San  Diego  Normal  School 

Contingent  Fund,  San  Jose  Normal  School... 

Contingent  Fund,  San  Francisco  Normal  School 

Contingent  Fund,  Santa  Barbara  Normal  School 

Contingent  Fund,  Preston  School  of  Industry 

Contingent  Fund,  California  Polytechnic  School 

Contingent   Fund,   Wbittier  State  School 

Contingent  Fund,  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 

Contingent  Fund,  Folsom  State  Hospital 

Contingent  Fund,  Labor  Bureau 

State  Highway  Fund 

State  Highway  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund. 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Fund 

Veterans'  Home,  Support  and  Maintenance  Fund 

University  Fund  

Needlea  School  District  Bond  Fund.. 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

War  Bond  Fund 

Forestry  Fund 

i  states  Forest  Reserve  Fund.. 

San  Diego  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

Stale  University  Fund 

Sacramento  Drainage  District  Fund 

State  High  School  Fund 

Railway  Tax  Fund 

Rnilroa  -ion    Kund 

Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Building  and  Imp.  Fund. 
Dental    Examiners 

Contingent  Fund,  state  Agricultural  society 

Contingent  Fund,  Veterinary  Medicine  Kxaminers 

Mining  Bureau  Fund 

Bond    Invest  n icnt   Fund 

Corporation  Commission  Fund 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

I 'allot  Paper  Revolving  Fund 

Nurses'  Examination  and  Registration  Fund 

stale  Optometry  Fund 


$3,235,803  66 

326,455  88 

123,924  33 

7,340  00 

57,374  91 

10,963  57 

185,107  12 

5,492  88 

7-2,174  51 

44,972  95 

340  43 

223,232  67 

5,818  31 

5,536  26 

3,159  91 

18,737  43 

154,910  51 

430  88 

14,341  05 

13,767  91 

43,590  01 

5,200  62 

5,690  24 

6,617  30 

6,232  11 

1,397  73 

1,770  45 

10,801  51 

30,347  34 

33,137  57 

32,556  49 

13,178  47 

41,845  35 

4.S96  59 

1,224  89 

479  50 

412  19 

36  14 

4,218  39 

2,548  50 

4,927  03 

5,405  63 

17,923  42 

10,220  19 

179  00 

5,119  73 

3,834,062  66 


Warrants 
outstanding 


Balance  hi 
state  treasury 


$247,209  43 

12,946  75 

481  78 

40  00 

2,603  75 


5,458  59 


505  96 


6  63 
1,134  50 


1,338  40 
6,068  70 


13,207  96 
5,098  08 


50  00 
54  00 


672  20 
1,151  34 
30  31 
3,583  09 
1,644  65 
1,462  41 


2,928  25 


1,047  44 
51,624  90 


1,152,048  16 


24,275  51 
5,132  76 


9,175  41 
""~~33~33 


183  75 


2,829  76 
169  88 


70,717  50 


3,587  96 


112  04 

443  37 

30,251  36 

14,677  54 

1,020  10 

12,444  26 

8,624  40 

51  50 

60  43 


3,650  31 


312  6\ 


9,690  10 

1,954,978  66 

7,082  80 

39,558  70 

6,464  83 


54  11 
12,677  00 


314  47 


4"': 

223 


1.397  73 
1,770  45 
11,473  71 
31,498  6s 
33,167  8S 
36,139  58 
11,823  02 


io.i 
1 

6,1 

3,885,6 


1,161,223  57 


60  43 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY   OF   THE    FU N DS— Continued. 
Exhibit  A.     Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Several   Funds,  June  30,   1915. 


Balance 
on  hand 


Warrants 
outstanding 


Balance  in 
state  treasury 


hool  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund 

hool  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund 

I 'iv veil t ion    Fund 

il  Accident  Fund 

nipensation  Insurance  Fund 

craniento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  Dist.  Fund- 

>ntingent  Fund,  Medical  Examiners 

n  Jose  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

mtlngent   Fund,  California  State  Reformatory... 

intingent  Fund,  Cal.  Training  School  for  Girls.. 

•  iit  Fund,  Humboldt   Normal  

Title  Assurance  Fund 

pt.  Engineering  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund... 

euurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund 

eelver's  Fund 


$143,595  47 
33,251  10 


Total  amount  in  state  treasury $12,211,280 


1,928  72 
150,801  81 


492  47 

2,500  00 

6,750  00 

306  41 

39  67 

45  10 

8,500  00 

169  77 

5,228  17 


$106  00 
569  16 


3,452  01 
T371~85~ 


300  00 


$143,701  47 
33,820  26 


1,928  72 
151,253  82 


1,864  32 

2,500  00 

6,750  00 

306  41 

39  67 

45  10 

8,500  00 

469  77 

5,228  17 


$463,082  81       $12,674,363  49 


Recapitulation. 

ntroller's  ledger  balance $12,211,280  68 

arrants  outstanding  463,082  81 


Total  cash  in  treasury  June  30,  1915 $12,674,363  49 

tal cash  in  treasury  June  30,  1914  (sixty-fifth  fiscal  year) $19,213,236  41 

tal  cash  in  treasury  June  30,  1915  (sixty-sixth  fiscal  year) 12,674,363  49 


Excess  in  treasury  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year  as  against  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year $6,538,872  92 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY   OF   THE    FUN  DS— Continued. 
Exhibit  B.     Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Several   Funds,  June  30,   1916. 


Funds 


Balance 
on  hand 


Warrants  Bal;i 

outstanding         state  ti    i  no 


Accident  Prevention  Fund 

Adult  Blind  Fund 

Agnews  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Agricultural  Society  Contingent  Fund — 

Apple  Standard  Prosecution  Fund 

Ballot  Paper  Revolving  Fund 

Banking  Fund 

Bond  Investment  Fund 

Building  and  Loan  Inspection  Fund 

California  Polytechnic  School  Contingent  Fund 

California  School,  Deaf  and  Blind  Contingent  Fund. 
California  Training  Schl.  for  « ;irl~  Contingent  Fund 

California  Reformatory  Contingent  Fund 

Chico  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Commission  Market  Fund 

Compensation  Insurance  Fund 

Corporation  Commission  Fund 

Court  of  Appeal,  First  District,  Library  Fund 

Court  of  Appeal,  Second  District,  Library  Fund 

Court  of  Appeal,  Third  District,  Library  Fund 

Dentistry  Fund  

Department  Engineering  Revolving  Fund .... 

Dissolved  Savings  Bank  Fund 

Estates  Deceased  Persons  Fund 

Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund 

Folsom  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Folsom  Prison  Fund 

Forestry  Fund 

Fresno  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

General  Fund  

High  School  Fund 

Highway  Fund  

Highway  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

Humboldt  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Industrial  Accident  Fund 

Insurance  Commissioners  Special  Fund 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

Jute  Revolving  Fund 

Labor  Bureau  Contingent  Fund 

Library  Fund 

L.  A.  Normal  Sch.  Building  and  Improvement  Fund.. 

Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Medical  Examiners  Contingent  Fund 

Mendocino  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Mining  Bureau  Fund 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Napa  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Needles  School  District  Bond  Fund 

Norwalk  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Nurses'  Examination  and  Registration  Fund 

Oil  Protection  Fund 

Optometry  Fund   

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Fund 

Pharmacy  Board  Contingent  Fund 

Preston  School  of  Industry  Contingent  Fund 

Printing  Fund  

Railroad  Commission  Fund 

Railway  Tax  Fund 

Reclamation  Board  Revolving  Fund 

Receivers  Fund  

Sacramento  Drainage  District  Fund 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund 

No.  1  

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund 

No.  2  

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund 



Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund 

No.  4  

San  Diego  Harbor  improvement  Fund 

San  Diego  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund.. 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

San  Francisco  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

San  Jose  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

San  Jose  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 


$11,037  54 
53,461  £6 
8,475  49 
3,182  77 
187  40 
18,144  17 


1.3,747  46 

2,928  00 

1,208  16 

801  69 

5,125  14 

2,767  44 

16,547  83 

308,554  70 

2,479  95 

6,662  43 

6,871  89 

1,611  67 

10,71^  67 

2,43S  93 

11,719  89 

61,787  47 

43,392  73 

179  00 

11,044  79 

169  88 

2,162  74 

5,306,484  29 

438  72 

1,478,266  53 


6,578  70 
""322"68" 


125  00 
"29506" 


83  04 
75  00 


3,886  60 

3  37 


13,432  70 


224,757  08 

2,702  19 

22,580  70 


129  02 
3,259  14 
1,166  34 


182,428  63 

6,405  80 

11,096  38 

6,427  13 

790  96 

9,359  84 

38,919  10 

503  04 

1,792,290  82 

37,080  87 

183  75 

477  50 

38,290  17 

1,070  72 

4,138  06 

14,702  08 

8,912  98 

9,574  91 

30,517  98 

30,343  05 

30,251  36 

20,895  19 

4,939  54 

112  04 

47,577  21 

3,028  13 

260,000  00 


3  75 
70,717  50 


5,233  20 

""49l"69" 

1,285  00 

287  06 

"l8l825"68" 
916  65 


!;2t  99 
1,468  41 


4,927  96 
277  65 


3,481  06 
25  20 


3,028  13 
260,000  00 


106,996  58 

3,587  96 

327  94 

106,996  58 

291,079  96 
5,492  88 

1,497  23 

- 

6,130  97 

2,495  27 

36  14 

16,1 
308. 


129  02 
.3,25*1  11 
1,170  00 

182,428  6! 
6,406  8^ 
16,3»  58 
6,427  13 
1.282  65 
10,644  84 
39,206  16 
506  0) 
LSI  1.1 16  50 
37,'>07  I 

2,589  1  ■ 

21.376  25 

4,964  71 

112  04 


260,000  00 

loS.996  68 

36  11 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY    OF   THE    FUN  DS— Continued. 
Exhibit   B.     Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Several   Funds,  June  30,   1916. 


Balance 
on  hand 


Warrants 
outstanding 


Balance  In 
state  treasury 


San  Quentin  Prison  Fund. 

San  Quentin  Prison  Manufacturing  Revolving  Fund. 

^K  Barbara  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

8chool   Fund   

School  Book  Fund 

School  Land  Fund — 

School  Land  Deposit  Fund 

:  Teachers  Permanent  Fund 

I  Teachers  Retirement  Salary  Fund 

{Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

l  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

Sonoma  Home  Contingent  Fund 

rn  California  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Stallion  Registration  Board  Contingent  Fund 

l'niversity  Fund 

on  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Supt.  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds  Revolving  Fund 
^Hme  Court  Library  Fund 

■ok  Royalty  Fund 

Third  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

Third  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

Torrens  Title  Assurance  Fund 

Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund 

United  States  Forest  Reserve  Fund 

rsity  Fund  

L'niversity  of  California  Building  Fund 

University    of    California    Building    Interest    and 

Sinking  Fund  

Veterans'  Home,  Support  and  Maintenance  Fund 

Veterinary  Medicine  Examiners  Contingent  Fund 

War  Bond  Fund 

Whittier  School  Contingent  Fund. 

Sixth  District   Agricultural   Association   Contingent 

Fund 

San  Francisco  State  Building  Fund 

San  Francisco  State  Building  Interest  and  Sinking 

.   Fund  

Sacramento    and    San    Joaquin    Drainage    District 
Fund  No.  5. 


$88,166  8S 
26,710  07 

4,849  00 
223,193  31 
374,624  91 
233,303  49 

7,500  00 

142,314  23 

50,677  06 

616,190  62 


$31,701  97 

3,993  79 

40  00 

335  51 

1,078  98 

150  26 


20,924  64 

45,961  67 

5,464  62 


481  00 
32  00 
75  00 


17,822  61 

5,365  33 

6,276  45 

340  43 


1,568,008  80 


7,589  06 

310  02 

2,829  76 

12,995  99 

2,165  93 
999,887  96 


40  98 
"54145* 


50  25 

5  22 


449  72 


449  72 


$88,166  88 

26,790  07 

4,849  00 

254,898  28 

378,618  70 

233,343  49 

7,500  00 

142,649  74 

51,756  04 

616,340  88 


21,405  64 

45,993  67 

5,539  62 


17.S22  61 

5,369  33 

6,276  45 

340  43 


431  62 


1,56S,008  80 


7,589  06 

351  00 

2,829  76 

13,537  44 

2,216  18 
999,893  18 


449  72 


Total  amount  in  state  treasury „    $14,551,954  72 


$423,278  40      $14,975£33  12 


Recapitulation. 

"ontroller's  ledger  balance $14,551,954  72 

Warrants  outstanding 423,278  40 

Total  cash  in  state  treasury  June  30,  1916 $14,975,233  12 

Total  cash  in  state  treasury  June  30,  1916  (sixty-seventh  fiscal  year) $14,975,233  12 

Cotnl  cash  In  state  treasury  June  30,  1915  (sixty-sixth  fiscal  year) 12,674,363  49 

ss  in  state  treasury  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year  as  against  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year     $2,300,869  63 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY   OF  THE    FUN  DS— Continued. 
Exhibit  C — Receipts. 


From  what  source 


Sixty-sixth 
Oaeal  yeai 


Sixty--' 
fiscal  year 


State  Treasurer— 

< !orporatioo  franchise  tax 

Interest  on  deposits 

registration  bonds 

Collections,  account  Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

General  Fund 

Account  United  suites  Government  Forest  Reserve 

Account  United  states  Government  ~>  per  cent  sale  school  lands 

Redemption  of  bonds,  School  Land  Fund 

Redemption  oi  b<  ads,  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

Interest  on  i  onds,  account  school  Fund 

Interest  on  bonds,  account  University  Fund 

Interest  and  redemption,  bonds,  estates  deceased  persons 

Interest  and  redemption,  bonds,  dissolved  savings  hanks 

Interest  and  redemption,  bonds,  Compensation  Insurance  Fund—. 
Interest  and  redemption,  bonds,  San    Francisco    Seawall    Sinking 

Fund 

Interest  on  bonds,  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

Interest  on  bonds,  General  Fund 

Interest  on  bonds,  Bond  Investment  Fund 

Sale  and  premium,  bonds,  general 

Sale  and  premium,  highway  bonds  

Interest,  Highway  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

Interest  and  redemption,  bonds,  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund 

County  Treasurers- 
Property  tax  

Account  Panama-Pacific  tax 

Account  polls 

Account  inheritance  tax 

Account  sale  school  lands,  16-36,  principal 

Account  sale  school  lands,  16-36,  interest 

Whit  tier  (inmates)  

Preston  (inmates)  ... 

Sonoma   (inmates)  

Training  School  for  Girls  (inmates) 

Estates  deceased  persons  

Interest  on  highway  money  expended 

San  Benito  County  refund,  account  school  apportionment 

Imperial  County  refund,  account  school  apportionment 

Maxwell  Grammar  School  District,  bond  tax 

Inyo  County,  minerals  in  streams 

Assessment  No.  1,  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District 
'No.  1  (County  Treasurer  and  Reclamation  Board) 

Sundry  persons,  account  teachers'  pensions  (counties  and  Secretary 
Board  of  Education) 

Railroads — 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition  tax  

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Company  (state 

taxes) 

Delinquent  penalties 

Secretary  of  State — 

Fees,  etc.  

Refunds 

Sale  ballot  paper. 

Surveyor  General- 
Fees  

Account  School  Land  Deposit  Fund 

Refunds 

Register  State  Land  Otliee,  fees 

clerk  Supreme.  Court,  fees 

Refunds    

Clerk  C<  urt  of  Appeal  No.  1,  fees 

Refunds 

Clerk  Court   of  Appeal   No.  2,  fees .... 

Refunds    

Olerk  Court  of  Appeal  No.  3,  fees 

Refunds 

Insurance  Commissioner,  receipts 

Corporation  Commissioner,  receipts 

Motor  Vehicle  Department,  receipts 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Bale  textbooks 

Refunds  

iry  Board  of  Education,  fees,  diplomas,  etc 

Teachers'  pensions  (refunds)  ._ 

Harbor  Commission,  San  Francisco,  rent  wharves,  etc 

Sale  material  


$13,516,016  50 

274,647  14 

1,542  66 


1,906  10 

1,075  25 

65,001  84 

14,816  79 

225,962  83 

33,000  00 

867,192  M 

49,845  00 

8,637  67 

1,807  50 

16,562  50 

380,735  84 

133  33 
66,586  67 


2,!)45,052  50 
31,045  83 


45,874  59 
1,166,512  24    . 

553,551  79 

2,783,089  56 

25,340  88 

36,145  06 

21,291  63 

61,596  00 

110,345  00 

8,178  07 

44,390  51 

180,045  15 

250  00    . 


2,121  33 


169,134  03 

61,171  48 

2,160  35 
6  21 

193,947  53 

478  85 

11,996  03 

585  00 


261,419  64 
196  81 


C7,611  87 
11,368  00 
225,900  88 

"361~,684~3 
49,845  00 

3,326  00 
42,552  17 

71.741  67 


114,:m  01 

3,102,400  00 

2,500,626  50 

9,832  76 

15,394  60 

55,522  84 

"~"ll",6di"i2 

3,145,210  63 

27,998  79 

42,369  00 

•21,217  45 

55,056  66 

114,210  00 

9,108  23 

47,718  50 

514,988  28 

250  66 

1,!  ICO  00 

1,274  95 
114,761  76 
182.S 


920,431  84 
~"s~906~i6 


5  40 
1.764  60 
8,5«  si> 

5  32 
3,976  90 


4,894  66 


1,186  3') 
4  40 

11,148  75 

2,004,195  H 

6,936  80 


618  03 

1119  S4 

1,623,676  79 

06,767  66 


1,811  7C 

160  00 

4  88 

653  23 

9,036  8" 

6  If 

3,388  8) 

7 

4.r>78  er 


l,Gn0  5f 


76,812  9- 

6,837  Of 
3?5  * 

3,625  81 

L82L463K 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY   OF   THE    FUN  DS— Continued. 
Exhibit  C — Receipts. 


Pro  n  » li.ii  source 


Home  Adult  Blind,  receipts 

Refunds 

tendeDt  of  Banks,  receipts     

Building  and  Loan  Commission,  receipts 

Superintendent  State  Printing,  receipts 

Refunds 

Lunacv  •  m,  receipts 

Warden  San  Quentin  Prison,  receipts  San  (<uentin  Prison  Fund 

Refunds  __ 

Receipts,  Jute  Revolving  Fund 

San  Quentin  Prison,  Manufacturing  Revolving  Fund 

Warden  Folsom  Prison,  receipts 

Refunds 

State  Agricultural  Society,  receipts 

Refunds 

Fisli  and  Game  Commission,  market  fishing  licenses 

Hunting  licenses  (Commission  and  County  Clerks) 

Anglers'  licenses  

etc.  (Commission  and  Justices) 

Railroad  Commission,  receipts  

Refunds 

Department  of  Kngineering,  refunds,  Department  of  Fngineering 
Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund 

Refunds,  general  

Refunds,  Los  Angeles  Building  and  Improvement  Fund 

Revolving  Fund  

Refunds,  State  Highway  Fund 

Refunds,  Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Industrial  Accident  Commission,  receipts  (compensation  insurance). 
!  ndustrial  Accident  Fund 

Refunds 

School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  receipts 

Refunds 

State  Library,  receipts  (trustees  and  Board  of  Control) 

Labor  Bureau,  receipts  (bureau  and  individual  persons) 

Refunds 

Department  of  Engineering  (Highway),  receipts,  Highway  Fund 

Refunds,  account  Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Mining  Bureau,  receipts 

Refunds 

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds,  receipts  (revolving).. 

Receipts  (general) 

Sundry  banks,  unclaimed  deposits  (School  Land  Fund) 

Conservation  Commission,  refund 

Board  of  Forestry,  refund 

Horticultural  Commission,  receipts,  Apple  Prosecution  Fund 

Refund    

Training  School  for  Girls,  receipts 

Refund __. 

Whittier  School,  receipts 

Refund 

California  Polytechnic  School,  receipts 

Refund 

School,  receipts 

Refund 

Veterans'  Home,  receipts  (Directors  and  State  Treasurer) 

Dairy  Bureau,  receipts 

Bureau  and  Justices  of  the  Peace) 

Board  of  Pharmacy,  receipts 

Hoard  of  Optometry,  receipt- 

Dental  Examiners,  receipts      

receipts 

Afnews  Hospital,  receipts  

Refunds  

Mendocino  Hospital,  receipts 

Refund-  

Norwalk  Hospital,  receipts 

Refunds _ 

Napa  Hospital,  receipts 

Refund.-: 

Stockton  Hospital,  receipts 

Refunds 

Bopthern  California  Hospital,  receipts Z-ZZZZZZZZ Z 

Refunds  _ __ 

Sonoma  Home,  receipts 

Refunds 

<o!,~receipts.~-!""  ~  "_"        ZZI        ZZZZZ ZZ ZZZZ I 

Refunds _ 

San  Francisco  Normal"  School,  receipts l 

Refunds 

Santa  Barbara  Normal"  Schoof,~rMelptiZZZ"Z"ZZ"Z~ZZI"™! 

Refunds 


Sixty  sixth 
fiscal  year 


$24,534  39 

100  01 

90,582  70 

8,713  33 

301,087  26 

66  66 

4,401  95 

88,653  53 


192,942  65 


10,060  so 

788  22 
77,609  37 


51,280  00 
159,115  15 
79,551  01 
1!»,  190  70 
59,050  52 
100  00 


32,277  67 


58,441  91 


2,788  67 

1,869  50 

535,901  71 

1,270  02 

3,534  12 

6,070  75 

213  12 

1,154  49 

8,986  90 

1,000  00 

26,443  29 


1,068  30 

1,053  87 


724  51 

2,531  03 

28  00 

73  33 


66  06 

306  41 

22  00 

22,493  34 

567  84 

24,049  23 

1,007  63 

2,651  30 

861  51 

101,137  34 

2,466  98 

1,826  14 

2,373  66 

11,233  70 
22,408  89 
56,910  61 
GOO  mi 
17,361  96 
56  37 


63,090  93 


39,419  66 


17,245  72 


4,917  06 

313  92 

10,676  56 

454  46 

8,026  21 
386  39 


Sixty -seventh 
fecal  year 


$26,706  48 

200  00 

IO'S.132  89 

8,816  80 

249,404  83 

"""2",885"67 

191,062  80 

500  00 

246,906  59 

63,693  59 

13,967  01 

693  83 

11,154  65 

1,000  00 

36,060  00 

163,812  25 

98,278  91 

22,311  23 

80,781  07 

67  74 

1,500  00 
50,410  45 

5.407  03 
61,045  00 

281  36 
1,402  56 

682  82 

763,051  77 

2,667  42 

2,941  79 

6,276  17 

""i'awoo 

12,355  64 

600  37 

75,286  08 

5,137  40 

1,726  2.3 

25  00 

4,292  34 

2,137  11 

489  93 

"  505  30 

3,182  77 

303  36 

507  18 

1,048  38 

17,436  09 

553  55 

20,979  2:5 

54  20 

4,647  92 

897  M 

101,311  26 

2,326  43 

1,728  32 

2.408  30 
3,284  15 

12,218  85 
47,754  39 
57,889  99 


19,548  89 

400  01 

477  50 

1  33 

60,141  76 

500  00 

510  00 
I 

503  00 

19,973  18 

405  54 

1,237  33 

515  46 

0,212  08 

19  1" 

6,523  26 

263  09 
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REPORT    OP   THE   STATE    CONTROLLER. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE   FUN  DS— Continued. 
Exhibit  C — Receipts. 


From  what  source 


Sixty-sixth 
fiscal  year 


San  Diego  Normal  School,  receipts 

Refunds 

Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  receipts 

Refunds    

Sale  buildings  

Humboldt  Normal  School,  receipts — 

Refunds  

Fresno  Normal  School,  receipts 

Refunds 

San  Jose  Normal  School,  receipts 

Refunds  ._ 

University  of  California,  sale  reports. 

Board  of  Control,  sale  maps — 

Refunds 

California  State  Reformatory,  receipts— 

Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  refunds 

San  Diego  Harbor  Commission,  receipts 

Reclamation  Board,  receipts,  account  Revolving  Fund 

Refunds 

Sutter's  Fort  Trustees,  refunds 

Board  of  Water  Control — 

Immigration  and  Housing  Commission,  receipts — 

Refunds 

Board  of  Health,  receipts 

Nurse  Registration  Fund 

County  Recorders,  Torrens  land  title  fees 

Sundry  persons,  account  receiver's  unclaimed  deposits 

Board  of  Examiners  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  receipts 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  violation  of  pure  food  laws 

District  Attorney  San  Bernardino  County,  refund,  account  school 


$2,490  76 
100  00 
293  33 
69  35 
105,437  03 
605  00 


Sixty-seventh 
ilscal  year 


1,954  82 
250  00 


109  40 

26  65 

800 

264  47 

4,500  00 

63  89 

3,462  58 


$1,193  82 

126  84 

1,287  10 

869  87 

'""21500 

""l~902~» 


land 


R.  E.  Hanshaw,  refund 

U.  S.  Webb,  Attorney  General,  refund 

M.  McLaren,  refund 

Wiseman,  Wulff  &  Co.,  refund 

Sheriff  Alameda  County,  refund 

Sheriff  San  Diego  County,  refund .. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  refund 

Paul  A.  Tarpey,  refund 

C.  E.  Cooper,  refund 

Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Insurance  Company,  refund 

M.  T.  Mancha  &  Co.,  refund 

L.  B.  Mallory,  refund 

San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless  Children,  refund 

State  Controller,  fees,  710  Codes  of  Civil  Procedure 

Sale  of  property 

Hon  H.  W.  Johnson,  refund,  account  veterinarian 

Sundry   counties    and   cities,    account    overpayment   principal    and 

interest,  bond  debt 

Sixth  District  Agricultural  Association,  receipts 

Refund - 

H.  S.  Crocker  Company,  refund 

Superintendent  Weights  and  Measures,  sale  supplies 

Donation  to  School  Fund 

State  Treasurer- 
San  Francisco  State  Building  Bonds,  sale 

San  Francisco  State  Building  Bonds  Sinking  Fund 

University  of  California  Building  Bonds,  sale  and  premium 

University  of  California  Building  Bonds  Sinking  Fund 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Bonds,  sale 

Stallion  Registration  Board,  receipts 

Water  Commission,  receipts,  fees 

Counties,  donations  to  Highway  Fund 

N.  P.  Conrey,  refund 

A.  E.  Campbell,  refund 

Oivfl  Service  Commission,  refund 

Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  refund 

R.  R.  Halls,  refund 

J.  J.  Hayes,  refund 

Wm.  Kehoe  (chairman),  refund 

Ladies'  Relief  Society,  refund 

J.  Paul  Miller,  refund 

Lillian  R.  Mathews,  refund 

H.  P.  McBeth,  refund 

W.  G.  McMillin,  refund 

M,  S.  M<Xnu<:ht,  refund _. 

D.  B.  Newell  (Sheriff),  refund 

Babies'  Aid  Society,  refund 

Prison  Directors,  refund  

Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Commission,  refund .    

W.  H.  Riecks  (Sheriff),  refund... 

Treasurer  Santa  Barbara  County,  refund 


166  57 

1  87 

654  07 

2,973  55 

13  33 

5,304  33 

5,581  00 

45  10 

307  35 

330  00 

147  50 

500 

50  00 

63  45 

942  72 

5  00 

1  95 
265  00 
375  00 
400  00 

2  81 
18  30 
12  66 
16  00 

365  37 
22  00 
1  00 
57  50 

488  94 


18  13 

12  00 

13  70 
11,823  81 

3,026  10 
73  11 

"L887*43 
185  84 


3,777  81 


8,698  a-. 
4,525  84 


:;:;0  0<> 
570  00 


20  00 


390 


2100 


599  86 

1  89 

,533  26 

25  00 


1,991  26 

3,752  44 

198  13 


3,509  86 


1,000,000  00 

4,258  89 

1,851,552  00 

25,650  00 

621,971  27 

6,982  50 

7,969  88 

216,599  92 

30  00 

60  00 

57  42 

10  M 

4  26 

13  20 

&r>5  8£ 

262  6C 

150  0C 

87  K 

30  05 

36? 

4  5f 

13  er 

40  27 

500  0( 

2,319  9i 

132  0C 

25  0( 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE    FUNDS— Continued. 
Exhibit  C — Transfers. 


From  what  source 


rong  &  Fair,  refund 

cramento   Bank,    refund,    account    Teachers'    Retirement    Salary 
Fund 


Sixty-sixth 
fiscal  year 


Sixty-seventh 
fiscal  year 


ljutant  General,  refund . 

'ix  Commission,  refund 

iderwood  Typewriter  Company,  refund. 

>bert  A.  Waring,  refund 

estern  Pacific  Railway,  refund 


Totals ._. 

kneeled  warrants 

Transfers. 

ansferred  from— 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund  to  San  Francisco  Sea- 
wall Sinking  Fund 

San    Francisco    Harbor    Improvement    Fund    to    Second    San 

Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund  to  General  Fund 

San  Francisco  Improvement  Fund  to  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

3eneral  Fund  to  State  Library  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Veterans'  Home  Support  and  Maintenance  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Ballot  Paper  Revolving  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Insurance  Commission  Special  Fund 

General  Fund  to  State  Highway  Interest  Sinking  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund 

General  Fund  to  State  University  Fund  ' 

'General  Fund  to  School  Fund 

General  Fund  to  High  School  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

General  Fund  to  State  Highway  Fund 

General  Fund  to  School  Book  Fund  

General  Fund  to  San  Jose  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

General  Fund  to  State  Building  Interest   and  Sinking  Fund  (San 

Francisco)  

General  Fund  to  State  Commission  Market  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Univ.  of  California  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund... 

General  Fund  to  Reclamation  Board  Revolving  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Oil  Protection  Fund 

General  Fund  to  San  Quentin  Prison  Mfg.  Revolving  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Superintendent    Capitol   Building    and    Grounds 

Revolving  Fund  

General  Fund  to  School  Land  Deposit  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Stockton  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

School  Land  Fund  to  Estates  Deceased  Persons  Fund 

School  Land  Fund  to  School  Fund  

Teachers'  Permanent  Fund  to  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund-. 

Bond  Investment  Fund  to  General  Fund  

Hond  Investment  Fund  to  School   Land   Fund  

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund  to  General  Fund 

Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Fund  to  Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

San  Francisco  Normal  Contingent  Fund  to  General  Fund 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Fund  to  General  Fund 

School  Land  Deposit  Fund  to  School  Fund 

Second  San  Francisco  Sinking  Fund  to  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund 

sixth  District  Agricultural  Association  to  General  Fund 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage   District   Fund   No.   1  to 

General  Fund 

Second   Sun   Francisco  Seawall   Fund  to   San   Francisco   Harbor 

Improvement  Fund 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund  to  'Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Department  Engineering  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund  to  Motor 

Vehicle  Fund 

Training  School  for  Girls  Contingent  Fund  to  General  Fund 

San  Quentin  Prison  Fund  to  General  Fund 


$29,829,605  36 
576  98 


$205,168  57 

284,470  50 
95,340  00 


215  S3 


95,000  00 
39,261  33 
39,261  33 
27,660  00 
11  99 
27  50 
41,728  12 
89,580  00 


5,000  00 


$2  12 

125  00 

49  80 

107  74 

5  00 

29  13 

2  31 


95,000  00 

132,500  00 

4,557  54 

30,000  00 

639,896  40 

89,774  64 

932,717  89 

4,399,977  CM) 

724,060  28 

55,320  00 

141,435  00 

725,000  00 

200,000  00 

2,500  00 


Totals  $9,095,493  92 


$37,902,612  96 
103,476  42 


$211,158  86 

396,756  00 

95,340  00 

239  50 

95,000  00 

135,000  00 


678,167  24 
139,154  47 
99S.0O8  14 

5,215,000  00 

800,511  63 

4,524  00 

141,435  00 

1,501,400  00 
250,000  00 

~T(e~6o6~66 

35,741  11 
25,286  65 
55,350  00 
50,000  00 
20,000  00 
.  50,000  00 

6,000  00 
60-00 
5  33 


119  64 

140,000  00 

59,432  51 

54,908  50 

55,320  00 

23  71 


33  75 
53  96 


50,000  00 
487  00 


10,000  00 

11  90 

300  45 


$11,976,823  35 


Summary. 

•••Pts    $29,829,605  36  $37,902,612  96 

•anaters 9,095,493  92  11,976,829  35 

inceled  warrants  m  96  103,476  42 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY   OF  THE   FUN  DS— Continued. 

Exhibit    D.     Showing    the    Receipts    by   the   Several    Funds   for  the   Sixty-sixth    Fiscj 
Year,   Ending  June  30,   1915. 


General   Fund 

State   School   Fund— 

State  School  Land  Fund. - 

State  School  Land  Deposit  Fund.. 

Estates  of  Deceased  Persons  Fund 

Dissolved  Savings  Bank  Fund - 

San  Francisco  Harbor   Improvement    Fund 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund  

San  Francisco  Seawall    Sinking    Fund 

State   Printing    Fund 

Text-book  Royalty  Fund 

State  School  Book  Fund 

Department  Engineering  Revolving  Fund — 

Adult   Blind    Fund 

Folsom  Prison   Fund 

San  Quentin  Prison  Fund -- 

Jute  Revolving  Fund 

Insurance  Commissioner's  Special  Fund 

State  Banking   Fund  

Building  and  Loan  Inspection  Fund 

FHi  and  Game  Preservation  Fund 

State   Library   Fund 

Supreme  Court  Library   Fund 

Library  Fund  Court  of  Appeal,  First  District 

library  Fund  Court  of  Appeal,  Second  District 

Library  Fund  Court  of  Appeal,  Third   District  

Contingent  Fund,  California    School   for   Deaf   and 

Blind    

Contingent  Fund,  Sonoma  State  Home 

Contingent  Fund,  Agnews   State   Hospital 

Contingent  Fund,  Mendocino   State  Hospital 

Contingent  Fund,  Napa  State  Hospital 

Contingent  Fund,  Stockton  State  Hospital 

Contingent  Fund,  Southern  California  State  Hosp.— 

Contingent  Fund,  Chico    Normal    School 

Contingent  Fund,  Fresno   Normal   School 

Contingent  Fund,  Los  Angeles  Normal  School 

Contingent  Fund,  San  Diego  Normal  School 

Contingent  Fund,  San  Jose  Normal  School 

Contingent  Fund,  San  Francisco  Normal  School 

Contingent  Fund,  Santa  Barbara   Normal  School— 

Contingent  Fund,  Preston   School  of  Industry 

Contingent  Fund,  California   Polytechnic   School 

Contingent  Fund,  Whitticr    State    School 

Contingent  Fund,  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 

Contingent  Fund,  Folsom  State  Hospital 

Contingent  Fund,  Labor  Bureau  _ 

State  Highway  Fund    

State  Highway  Interest   and   Sinking  Fund 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund ___ 

Second  Snn  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Fund 

Veterans'  Home,  Support  and  Maintenance  Fund 

University  Fund  

Needles  School  District  Bond  Fund 

Interest    and   sinking  Fund . 

War    Bond    Fund ._ 

Forestry  Fund 

United  States  Forest  Reserve  Fund 

I'iego  Harbor  Improvement  Fund. 

State   University    Fund 

uiento  Drainage  District  Fund 

State  High  School  Fund... 


Cash 

receipts 


Transfers  and 
cancelled 
warrants 


$17,417,554  82 
959,022  89 
270,776  86 


53,028  18 

1,807  50 

1,656,714  29 


380,735  84 
301,087  26 


6,936  80 
5S.441  91 
24,534  39 
10,080  80 
88,653,53 
192,942  65 


90,582  70 
8,713  33 
237,856  86 
1,154  49 
1,708  36 
1,988  45 
2,447  28 
743  18 

6,070  75 
17,240  72 
56,910  61 
17,361  96 
63,090  93 
39,419  66 
54,455  94 

4,917  06 

1,954  82 
293  33 

2,490  76 


$204,547  05       $17,022,101 

4,489,557  00  5,448X 

39,261  33 


246  83 


205,168  57 
200,046  88 


30,000  00 


95,000  00 


10,676  56 
8,026  21 
2,651  30 
24,049  23 
22,493  34 
2,373  66 


8,986  90 

2,971,645  79 

31,045  89 

95,767  66 

37,726  30 

1,227,683  72 

101,137  34 

49,815  00 


725,000  00 
639,896  40 

339,790  50 

132,500  00 


141,435  00 


65,001  84 
3,462  58 


932,717  89 
724,060  28 


5:;,274  ' 

1,807  i 

1,6:6,714  : 


585fl 

301,087 


2<*j,983 
58,441 
21,534 
10.080 

192,912 

30,000 

90,582 

8,713 

257.8W 

!*i,154 

1,708 

1,988 

2,447 

743 

6,070 

17,215 

56,910 

17,361 

63,090 

3:>,419 

;">4,455 

4,917  i 

1,954: 

293 

2,490i 


10,676i 
8,023 
2,651 t 
24,049  i 
22,493. 


3,696,645* 

070,942* 

95,767 5 

377,516* 

l,227,68Si 

233,6871 

49.84E) 


111,43."' 


65,001 1 
3,462* 


724,060 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY    OF   THE    FU  N  DS— Continued. 

xhibit    D.     Showing    the    Receipts   by   the   Several    Funds   for   the   Sixty-sixth    Fiscal 
Year,    Ending   June   3D,   1915 — Continued. 


Cash 

receipts 


Transfers  ami 
cancelled 
warrants 


Railway  Tax   Fund 

tallroad  Commission  Fund 

Lngeles  Normal  School  Building  and  Improve- 
ment  Fund  

"ontingent  Fund,  Dental  Examiners  

tontingent  Fund,  State  Agricultural  Society 

Contingent  Fund,  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners 

•lining  Bureau  Fund 

Investment  Fund - 

.ration   Commission   Fund 

lotor  Vehicle  Fund 

Fallot  Paper  Revolving  Fund 

s'nrscs'  Examination  and  Registration  Fund 

-tate  Optometry  Fund 

School  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund 

School  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund 

Occident  Prevention  Fund  

industrial  Accident  Fund 

state  Compensation  Insurance  Fund 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  Dist.  Fund-. 

Contingent  Fund,  Medical  Examiners  

•  'ontingent  Fund,  California  State  Reformatory 

ontingent  Fund,  Training  School  for  Girls 

ontingent  Fund,  Humboldt  Normal  School  

>an  Jose  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

t'orrens  Title  Assurance  Fund 

>pt.  of  Engineering,  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund. 
Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund 

<t's  Fund 


Total  receipts 


$59,125  52 

105,437  03 

11,233  70 

77,609  37 

330  00 

1,086  30 

66,586  67 

11,143  75 

2,006,984  08 

11,996  03 

5,581  00 

3,269  23 

169,134  03 

109  84 


1,270  02 
552,464  21 


22,408  89 

4,500  00 

306  41 

605  00 


45  10 


3,774  60 
307  35 


$11  99 
4,557  54 


89,774  64 
95,000  00 


2,500  00 


5,000  00 


Total 
receipts 


$59,125  52 

105,437  03 

11,233  70 

77,609  37 

330  00 

1,1  86  30 

66,586  fiT 

11,143  7.", 

2,006,996  07 

16,553  57 

5,581  00 

3,269  2:i 

202,908  67 

95,109  84 


1,270  02 
552,464  21 


22,408  89 

4,500  00 

3C6  41 

G05  00 

2,500  00 

i.i  10 


8,774  60 
307  35 


$23,829,605  36  !      $9,096,070  90      $38,925,676  26 


T— 26888 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY   OF  THE   FUNDS— Continued. 

Exhibit   E.     Showing   the   Receipts   by  the  Several    Funds  for  the  Sixty-seventh    Fiscal 
Year,   Ending   June  30,   1916. 


Accident  Prevention  Fund-.- - — 

Adult  Blind  Fund 

Agnews  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Agricultural  Society  Contingent  Fund- 

Apple  Standard  Prosecution  Fund ._ 

Ballot  Paper  Revolving  Fund 

Hanking   Fund   

Bond  Investment  Fund 

Building  and  Loan  Inspection  Fund 

California  Polytechnic  School  Contingent  Fund 

California  School,  Deaf  and  Blind  Contingent  Fund 
California  Training  School  for  Girls  Contingent  Fd. 

California  Reformatory  Contingent  Fund 

Cbico  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Commission    Market    Fund 

Compensation  Insurance  Fund 

Corporation   Commission   Fund 

Court  Appeal,  First  District,   Library   Fund 

Court  Appeal,  Second  District,  Library  Fund 

Court  Appeal,  Third  District,  Library  Fund 

Dentistry  Fund 

Department   Engineering  Revolving   Fund 

Dissolved  Savings  Bank  Fund 

Estates  Deceased  Persons  Fund 

Plata  and  Game  Preservation  Fund 

Folsom  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Folsom    Prison    Fund 

Forestry  Fund  

Fresno  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

General    Fund   

High   School   Fund 

Highway  Fund  

Highway  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

Humboldt  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Industrial   Accident    Fund 

Insurance  Commissioners  Special  Fund 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

Jute  Revolving  Fund 

labor  Bureau  Contingent  Fund 

Library  Fund  

Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Building  and  Improve- 
ment Fund  

Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Medical   Examiners'   Contingent  Fund 

Mendocino  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Mining   Bureau   Fund--. 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Napa  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Needles  School  District  Bond  Fund 

Nonvalk  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Nurses  Examination  and  Registration  Fund 

Oil  Protection  Fund 

Optometry  Fund 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Fund 

Pharmacy  Board  Contingent   Fund 

Preston  School  Industry  Contingent  Fund 

Printing   Fund   

Railroad  Commission  Fund  

Railway  Tax  Fund 

Reclamation   Board   Revolving   Fund 

■  rs  Fund 

Sacramento  Drainage  District  Fund 

s.u  ramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund 

No.   l   -. 

•nento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund 

No.    2    

Sa<  ramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund 
No.   3 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin- Drainage  District  Fund 
No.  4 

San  Diego  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

:>iego  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund  


Casta 

receipts 


Transfer*  and 
cancelled 
warrants 


Total 
receipts 


$26,706  48 
57,889  99 
11,154  66 

3,182  77 

8,906  10 

103,132  83 

114,311  01 

8,816  80 

20,979  23 

6,276  17 

:,u7  is 

3,026  10 

1,237  33 


805,603  94 
19,866  03 

1,694  40 

2.325  35 
800  25 

12.218  85 
61,045  00 

3.326  00 
60,183  21 

281,402  39 


26,286  65 


$26,706  IS 

57,889  99 

1 1,154  65 
3,182  77 
8,906  10 
103,132  89 
114,341  01 
8,816  80 

20,979  23 
6,276  17 
507  18 
3,023  10 
1,237  33 

25,286  65 

- 

19,856  03 

2.325  35 
800  25 

12,218  85 
61,045  00 

3.326  00 
60,183  21 

284,402  39 


13,957  01 


13,957  01 


1,902  20 
2:!,4ln,239  65 


2,792,793  86 

9,832  76 

215  00 

2,667  42 

30,000  00 


260,546  97 

800,511  63 

1,501,400  00 

678,l*i7  24 


246,906  59 
12,355  64 
3,207  00 

5,407  03 

1,287  10 

17,751  39 

19,543  89 

1,726  25 

2,225,744  82 

60,141  76 


141,435  00 
95,000  00 


10,023  71 


477  50 
4,525  34 


3,284  15 
2,319  97 
2,408  30 
4,647  92 
219,404  83 
80,781  07 


20,000  (»> 


1,902  20 

23,670,7S 

800,511  63 

4, .1)4,193  86 

688,000  00 

215  00 

2,667  42 

30,000  00 

141,43)  00 

246,906  59 

12,355  64 

98,207  00 

5.407  03 
1,287  10 

47,754  39 

19,543  89 

1,726  25 

2,235,768  53 

60,141  76 



477  50 

4,525  31 

20,000  00 

3,284  15 

2,319  97 

2.408  30 
4,647  92 

249,404  83 
80,781  07 


1,887  43 


50,000  00 


51,887  II 


114,761  76 


114,761  76 


102,930  20 


1,198  62 

1,827,463  59 


693,715  91 


487  00 

aiiuBse" 


102,930  20 


1,193  62 
1,827,950  59 


904,874  80 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY   OF  THE   FU  N  DS— Continued. 

Exhibit   E.     Showing  the  Receipts  by  the  Several   Funds  for  the  Sixty-seventh   Fiscal 
Year,    Ending   June  30,   1916 — Continued. 


r.i<h 
receipts 


Transfers  and 
cancelled 
warrants 


San  Francisco  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

rose  llarbor  Improvement  Fund 

Ban  Jose  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Quentin  Prison   Fund 

•ucntin  Prison  Manufacturing  Revolving  Fund- 
Santa  Barbara  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

School  Fund  

School  Book  Fund 

s.  liool  Land  Fund — — — 

l  Land  Deposit  Fund-. - - 

School  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund 

Bchool  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund 

d  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

■  \  San    Francisco    Seawall    Sinking    Fund 

Sonoma  Home  Contingent  Fund 

Southern  California  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Stallion  Registration  Board  Contingent  Fund 

State  University  Fund 

Stockton  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Supt.  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds  Revolving  Fund 

art   Library  Fund 

Textbook  Royalty   Fund 

Third  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

Third  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

Torrens  Title  Assurance  Fund 

Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund... 

United  States   Forest   Reserve  Fund 

University   Fund   

University  California  Building   Fund 

University  California  Building  Interest  and  Sinking 

Fund — 

Veterans'   Home,   Support   and  Maintenance   Fund.. 

Veterinary  Medicine  Examiners  Contingent  Fund 

War   Bond    Fund. 

Whittier  School  Contingent  Fund 

Dept.  Engineering  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund 

Sixth  District  Agricultural  Assn.  Contingent  Fund.. 
Maxwell  Grammar  School  District  Bond  Tax  Fund- 
Ban  Francisco  State  Building  Fund 

San  Francisco  State  Building  Interest  and  Sinking 

Fund 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund 
No.  5 


$6,212  08 


191,062 

63,693 

6,.r)23 

416,275 

6,837 

267,152 

160 

198,228 

125 


19,973 

60,689 

6,982 


36,215 
4,292 
1,807 


$50,000  00 

"5,215iii«"S" 

250,000  00 
51,918  50 
60  00 
139,188  22 
14ii,l40  83 
71  2.2:19  50 
401,280  00 


998,008  11 
5  33 

6,000  00 


386  52 

682  82 

07.011  87 

49,845  00 

1,851,552  00 

25,650  00 

101 ,311  26 

330  00 


55,350  00 
135,000  00 


Total  receipts 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District 
Fund  No.  4 


17,436  09 
1,500  00 
3,752  44 
1,900  00 
1,000,000  00 

4,258  89 


35,741  11 


$37,902,612  96 


Actual  receipts 


$12,080,305  77 
102,930  20 


Total 

receipts 


$6,212  08 


191,062  80 
113,693  59 
6,523  26 
5,681,402  17 
256,837  09 
322,1 

220  00 

337,410  97 

140,566  83 

702,289  50 

401,280  00 

19,973  18 

60,689  00 

6,982  50 

998,008  14 

36,221  05 

10.292  31 

1,807  37 


386  52 

682  82 

07,011  87 

49,845  00 

1,851,552  00 

81,000  00 

236,311  26 

830  00 


17,436  09 
1,500  00 

1,900  00 
1,000,000  00 

40,060  00 


$49,982,918  73 
102,930  20 


$37,902,612  96       $11,977,375  57       $49,879,98S  53 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY   OF  THE    FUN  DS— Continued. 

Exhibit   F.     Showing  the   Disbursements   From   the   Several    Funds  for  the   Sixty-sixth 
Fiscal    Year,    Ending    June   30,    1915. 


.  ■  l  Fund  

State  School  Fund . 

stair  School   Land  Fund 

State  School  Land  Deposit  Fund 

Estates  of  Deceased  Persons  Fund 

Dissolved  Savings  Bank  Fund 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

San    Francisco   Seawall    Fund -. 

San    Francisco    Seawall   Sinking   Fund 

Stale   Printing   Fund 

Textbook   Royalty   Fund 

State   School  Hook   Fund 

Department    Engineering    Revolving    Fund 

Adult   Blind   Fund 

i  olsom   Prison   Fund 

San   Quentin    Prison    Fund 

.lute  Revolving  Fund 

Insurance  Commissioner's  special  Fund 

state   Banking    Fund 

Building  and  Loan   Inspection   Fund 

Fish  and  Game   Preservation    Fund 

State  Library    Fund 

Supreme  Court   Library   Fund 

Library  Fund,  Court  of  Appeal,   First   District 

Library   Fund,   Court   of   Appeal,   Second    District... 

Library  Fund,  Court  of  Appeal,  Third  District 

Contingent  Fund,   California   School   for   Deal   and 

Blind    

Contingent    Fund,   Sonoma    State   Home 

Contingent    Fund,   Agnews   State   Hospital 

Contingent  Fund,   Mendocino  State   Hospital j 

Contingent  Fund,  Napa  state  Hospital | 

Contingent  Fund,  Stockton   State    Hospital 

Contingent   Fund,  Southern  Cal.  State  Hospital 

Contingent    Fund,  Chico  Normal   School 

Contingent  Fund,  Fresno   Normal  School 

Contingent    Fund,   Los  Angeles   Normal  School 

Contingent  Fund,  San  Diego  Normal  School 

Contingent    Fund,  San  Jose  Normal   School 

Contingent  Fund,  San  Francisco  Normal  School 

Contingent  Fund,  Santa  Barbara  Normal  School 

Contingent    Fund,   Preston   School   of   Industry 

Contingent    Fund,   California    Polytechnic   School 

Contingent  Fund,  Whittier  State  School 

Contingent  Fund,  State  Board  of  Pharmacy.. - 

Contingent  Fund,  Folsom  State  Hospital 

Contingent  Fund,  Labor  Bureau 

State   Highway    Fund 

State   Highway  Interest  and  Sinking   Fund 

Second   San    Francisco   Seawall    Fund 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Fund 

Veterans'  Home,  Support  and  Maintenance   Fund 

University   Fund  

Needles  School  District  Bond  Fund 

Interest   and   Sinking    Fund 

War    Bond    Fund 

[forestry   Fund  ._. 

United  states   Forest   Reserve  Fund 

San  Diego  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

st ate  University  Fund 

Sacrament,)   Drainage   District    Fund.. 

State    High    School    Fund 

Railway  Tax  Fund 

Railroad  Commission    Fund 

I  os  Angeles  Normal  School  Building  and  Improve- 
ment Fund  

Contingent  Fund,  Dental  Examiners... 

Contingent     Fund,    State   Agricultural   Society. 

Contingent   Fund,  Veterinary  Medicine  Examiners 

Mining   Bureau    Fund 

Bond   Investment  Fund __"__ 

Corporation     Commission     Fund 


Caall 
disbursements 


$9,841,312  CI 

241,  i 

100  00 

7,818  75 

5,285  85 

1,212,209  93 


B.172,738  75 


89,580  00 


584,979  07 


Total 
disbursement* 


$18,014. 
5,05.". 
241,6 

7,818  75 
5,236  85 

1, TUT, 189  00 


511,206  75 
317,306  65 


113,657  5T 

55,168  70 

36,060  38 

LS.150  36 

218,269  62 

96,896  73 

33,551  86 

92,286  55 

7,585  36 

215,395  18 

109,425  60 

1,249  16 

997  15 

1,029  60 

433  50 

7,344  T5 
21,162  96 
61,738  19 
13,924  66 
65,699  IT 
37,226  80 
74,475  12 

3,654  16 

1,419  89 
2(12  12 

2,385  04 


13,026  31 

7,608  92 

170  48 

6,425  00 


13,696  60 

6,478,217  13 

720,900  no 

107,880  00 

3,11  1.018  02 

2,204,954  67 

234,152  77 

49,845  00 


27,660  00 
41^72812 


141,135  00 


65,001  84 


932,717  89 
727,236"  63 


153,833  69 

125,924  71 

11,164  06 

T.'i.ons  dip 

1.775  37 


1,453  65 


78,522  66 


541,206  75 
317,306  65 


113,657  57 

5  ".,168  70 

00  33 

13,150  36 

9  62 

<i  73 

33,551  86 

92,286  55 

7,535  36 

245,395  18 

109,  25  60 

1,2  9  16 

997  15 

1,029  60 

433  50 

7,344  T5 

21,162  96 

61,738  19 

1  66 

6  ,699  IT 
37,226  80 
7 1,473  12 

3,654  16 

1,419  89 

202  12 

2,385  04 


13,058 

7,608 

170 

22,874 

6,125 


(i,  ITS  217 
720,900 
r  25,540 

3,114,918 

2,246  682 

2:'.  1.152 
49,845 


1  11,436  <>0 


65,001  81 

9S2~7i7a| 


724,236  63 

J53~S33~6!> 


125,924  71 
11,164  06 

73,608  90 

278  50 

1,776  37 

78,522  66 

1.4.13  65 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY   OF  THE   FU  N  DS— Continued. 

Exhibit   F.     Showing  the    Disbursements   From   the   Several    Funds  for  the   Sixty-sixth 
Fiscal    Year,    Ending    June    30,    1915 — Continued. 


Cash 
disbursements 


Motor    Vehicle    Fund 

Ballot    Paper    Revolving    Fund 

-     Examination  and  Registration   Fund 

i  iptometry    Fund - 

Bchool  Teachers'    Permanent   Fund 

Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund 

Accident    Prevention    Fund 

Industrial  Accident   Fund 

Compensation  Insurance  Fund 

and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  Dist.   Fund-- 

igent    Fund,    Medical   Examiners 

Fund,  California   State  Reformatory 

Contingent   Fund,  Training  School  for  tiirls 

Contingent    Fund,    Humboldt   Normal   School 

S;in  Jose  Harbor  Improvement    Fund 

Torrens    Title   Assurance   Fund 

Department   Engineering,   Motor   Vehicle    Revolving 

Fund  

Treasurer's    Motor  Vehicle   Revolving    Fund 

Receivers'    Fund   


$1,082,^21  66 

18,496  26 

6,481  50 

5,106  34 

29,161  85 
75,629  89 


520,614  04 

''ss'oELsi 


565  33 


10,554  13 
87  53 


Totals    $36,529,593  04 


Total 
disbursements 


$5,000  00 


95,000  00 


$1,087,421  86 

18,496  26 

6,481  50 

5,105  31 

12 1, 461  85 

:;,i29  89 


520,611  01 


10,566  12 

87  53 


$9,095,193  92  I    $45,625,086  96 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE   FUN  DS— Continued. 

Exhibit    G.     Showing    the    Disbursements    From    the    Several    Funds    for    the    Sixty- 
seventh    Fiscal    Year,    Ending    June    30,   1916. 


Cash 

disbursements 


Total 
disbursements 


Accident  Prevention  Fund 

Adult  Blind  Fund - 

Agnews  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Agricultural  Society  Contingent  Fund 

Apple  Standard  Prosecution  Fund 

Ballot   Paper  Revolving   Fund 

Banking  Fund  — 

Bond  Investment  Fund 

Building  and  Loan  Inspection  Fund 

California  Polytechnic  School  Contingent  Fund 

California  School,  Deaf  and  Blind  Contingent  Fund 
California    Training    School    for    Girls    Contingent 

Fund    

California  Reformatory  Contingent  Fund 

Chico  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Commission    Market    Fund 

Compensation  Insurance  Fund 

Corporation  Commission    Fund 

Court  of  Appeal,  First  District,  Library  Fund 

Court  of  Appeal,  Second  District,  Library  Fund 

Court  nf  Appeal,  Third  District,  Library  Fund 

Dentistry  Fund 

Department  Engineering,  Revolving  Fund 

Dissolved  Savings  Bank  Fund 

Estates  of  Deceased  Persons  Fund 

Fish   and  Game  Preservation    Fund 

Folsom  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Folsom   Prison   Fund 

Forestry  Fund  

Fresno  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

General   Fund  

High  School  Fund 

Highway  Fund 

Highway  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

Humboldt  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Industrial  Accident  Fund 

Insurance  Commissioner's  Special  Fund 

Interest  and  Sinking   Fund __. 

Jute  Revolving  Fund 

Labor  Bureau  Contingent  Fund 

Library   Fund   

Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Building  and  Improve- 
ment Fund  

Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Medical  Examiners  Contingent  Fund 

Mendocino  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Mining   Bureau    Fund 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Napa  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Needles  School  District  Bond  Fund 

Norwalk  Hospital  Contingent   Fund 

Nurses'   Examination   and   Registration    Fund 

Oil    Protection    Fund 

Optometry    Fund    

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Fund 

Pharmacy   Board    Contingent    Fund 

Preston  School  of  Industry  Contingent  Fund 

Printing   Fund   

Railroad    Commission    Fund 

Railway   Tax    Fund 

Reclamation  Board  Revolving  Fund 

Receivers  Fund  

Sacramento  Drainage  District   Fund 

Sacramento    and    San    Joaquin    Drainage    District 

Fund  No.  1 

•Sacramento    and    San    Joaquin    Drainage    District 

Fund  No.  2 

•Sacramento    and    San    Joaquin    Drainage    District 

Fund  No.  3 

•Sacramento    and    San    Joaquin    Drainage    District 

Fund  No.  4. 

San  Diego  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

San  Diego  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 


!j21,205  20 
84,775  77 
11,303  i6 


$21,205  20 
34,775  77 
11,303  50 


15,801  50 
90,329  77 


8.837  25 
23,456  76 

6.838  46 


$114,341  01 


4,650  96 
3,366  48 
8,738  82 

27,066  18 

1,729  27 

1,685  57 

586  31 

13,943  44 

64,424  38 

2,569  68 

55,770  65 

284,599  67 


15,801  ■ 
99,329  77 
114,341  01 

8.837  25 
23,456  76 

6.838  46 

11  90 

4,650  96 

3,366  48 

8,738  82 

647,851  05 

27,066  18 

1,729  27 

1,685  57 

586  31 

13,943  44 

61,424  38 

2,569  68 

55,770  65 

284,599  67 


6,072  13 


6,072  13 


964  35 

10,639,gf>2  42 

800,516  28 

6,649,989  99 

688,000  00 

125  65 

1,337  00 

29,264  54 

141,435  00 

219,388  47 

11,069  57 

92,311  24 


10,960,303  57 


964  35 

21,600,105  99 

800,516  28 

6,649,989  99 

688,000  00 

125  65 

1,337  00 

29,264  54 

141,435  00 

219,388  47 

11,069  57 

92,311  24 


975  64 

38,887  02 

13,762  30 

1,283  64 

2,398,456  37 

-5,617  38 


975  64 

38,887  08 

13,762  36 

1,283  64 

2,398,456  37 

55,617  38 


5,793  87 
18,929  28 

5,610  92 
11,893  40 

3,715  51 


263,859  SO 
65,115  :6 


5,793  87 
18,929  28 

5,610  92 
11,893  40 

3,715  51 


30,992  24 
288  63 


268,859  80 
65,115  58 


30,992  24 
288  63 


17,184  55 

3,028  13 

260,000  00 

209,926  78 

"~1~277~87" 


50,000  00 


67,181  55 

3,028  18 

260,000  00 

209,926  78 

""L277~87 


"Less. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY   OF  THE   FUNDS— Continued. 

Exhibit    G.     Showing    the    Disbursements    From    the    Several    Funds    for    the    Sixty- 
seventh    Fiscal  Year,    Ending   June   30,   1916— Continued. 


San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

San  Francisco  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund._- 

San  Jose  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

San  Jose  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Quentin    Prison    Fund -— 

Siin  Quentin  Prison  Manufacturing  Revolving  Fund-- 

Santa  Barbara  Norma]  School  Contingent  Fund 

i]    Fund    

School  Book  Fund 

School    Land    Fund 

School  Land  Deposit  Fund 

School  Teachers    Permanent  Fund 

School  Teachers  Retirement   Salary  Fund 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

Second  San  Francisco   Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

Sonoma  Home  Contingent  Fund 

Southern  California  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Stallion   Registration   Board   Contingent  Fund 

State  University  Fund 

Stockton  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Superintendent    of    Capitol    Building    and    Grounds 

Revolving  Fund  

Supreme   Court   Library   Fund 

Textbook   Royalty   Fund 

Third  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

Third  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

Torrens  Title  Assurance  Fund 

Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund 

United  States  Forest  Reserve  Fund 

University  Fund  

University  of  California  Building  Fund 

University  of  California  Building  Interest  and  Sink- 
ing Fund 

Veterans'  Home,  Support  and  Maintenance  Fund 

Veterinary  Medicine  Examiners  Contingent  Fund- 
War  Bond   Fund 

Whittier  School  Contingent.  Fund 

Department   Engineering,    Motor  Vehicle   Revolving 

Fund    

Sixth  Agricultural  Association   Contingent   Fund 

Maxwell  Grammar  School  District  Bond  Tax  Fund-- 

Ran  Francisco  State  Building  Fund 

San  Francisco  State  Building  Interest  and  Sinking 

Fund    

•Sacramento    and    San    Joaquin    Drainage    District 
Fund  No.  5 


Cash 
disbursements 


Total 
disbursements 


$1,026,143  39 


922,640  00 

4,299  50 

4  73 


$615,834  36 
33~75~ 


121,332  90 

86,903  52 

4. 222  76 

5,734,664  74 

105,444  85 

212,571  89 

60  00 

198,698  21 

123,139  87 

1,237,610  04 

345,960  00 

9.850  05 

56,572  68 

1,517  88 

998,008  14 

31,576  91 

4,927  01 
1,221  16 


300  45 


119  64 

140,666  00 

487"66" 
53,320  00 


23  71 


$3,028  13 


Total  ledger  disbursements 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage 

District  Fund  No.  2 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage 

District  Fund  No.  3 260,000  00 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Dra'nage 

District  Fund  No.  4 ..       209,926  78 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage 

District  Fund  No.  5 J49  72 


Total    actual   disbursements___ 


67.611  87 

49,845  00 

283,543  20 

8i.ono  on 

233,854  96 

71  48 


22,363  52 


1.532  ."5 

1,900  00 

112  04 

40,000  00 

449  72 


lo.noo  oo 
53  96 


$36,033,889  77       $11,976,829  35 


$1,671,977  75 


922,673  75 

4,299  50 

4  73 


121,633  35 

86,903  52 

4,222  76 

5,734,664  74 

105,441  85 

212.691  53 

60  00 

338,698  21 

123,139  87 

1,238,097  01 

401,280  00 

9,850  05 

56,572  68 

1,517  88 

998,008  14 

31,576  91 

4,927  01 
1,221  16 


852  59 

67.611  87 

49,815  00 

283,543  20 

81.000  00 

233.S54  or, 
71  48 


22,363  "2 

ln.ooo  no 
1,586  51 

l.ooo  no 
112  04 

40,000  00 

4-19  72 


$18,012,719  12 


473,401  03 


473,404  63 


$35,512,485  14       |11 ,976,829  36       si7.-39.311   '9 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE   FUNDS— Continued. 

Exhibit    H.     General    Fund    Receipts    In    Detail    for    Sixty-sixth    Fiscal    Year,    Ending 

June  30,   1915. 

County  Treasurers - $3,210,922  38 

Treasurer  -- - --     13,793,444  88 

Secretary  ol  state 

siw  \  eyor  Genera]  

3tei    of   I. and  Office --- 

Olerh  of  Supreme  Oourl  

(  ink  ol  Plrsl  District  Court  of  Appeal -- 

clerk  of  Second  District  court  of  Appeal 

Clerk  of  Third  District  court  of  Appeal — 

Department  ol  Engineering -- 

state  Board  ol  Health 

Lunacy    <  'on  i  miss  ion    

state    Water    ( 'oi amission 

state   Dairy   Bureau 

State   !•' i < h   and  Came  Commission 

stat.'   Board  ol  Control — 

state  Conservation  Commission 

State  Hoard  of  Charities  ami  Corrections 

St  ate   Hoard   of    Forestry 

state  Mining  Bureau 

state  insurance  < lommissioner 

Commissioner    of    Horticulture 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Secretary  Board  of  Education.— 

Controller 

Reclamation   Board  

Labor  Commissioner 

industrial   Accident  Commission 

Immigration  and  Housing  Commission 

Attorney  General 

Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds 

Warden.  Folsom  Prison  

Eos  Angeles  Normal  School 

San    Francisco   Normal  School 

San    Jose   Normal    School 

Santa  Barbara  Normal  School 

Chieo  Normal  School 

Stockton  State  Hospital - 

Mendocino  State  Hospital 

Agnews   State  Hospital 

Preston  School  of  Industry— -_- 

California  Polytechnic  School 

Whit  tier  State  School - - 

Training  School  for  Girls 

Superintendent  of  state  Printing 

Sixth   District   Agricultural   Association 

Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures 

San  Diego  Normal  School 

Fresno  Normal   School 

Home  of  Adult  Blind 

Railroad   Commission   

School  for  Deaf  and  Blind ,„. -— 

Sut  ter's  Fort  Trustees - --- 

Paul  A.  Tarpey 

L.  B.  Mallory 

San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless  Children 

H.  S.  Crocker  Co 

(  ity  of  San  Diego - 

Jno.  s.  Myers,  city  auditor.  Los  Angeles 

Oliver  FoungS,  justice  of  the  peace 

R.  E.  Hanshaw 

Malcolm  McLaren  

I  iiiian  R.  Matthews  

\\  Neman,  WultT  &   Co 

TbOS.    I'.    Boyle,   City   and   county   audit  >r.   San    Francisco 

Burroughs  Adding    Machine  Co 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Insi tion   and   Insurance  Company 

F.    Barnett,   sheriff.   Alameda    Oountv   

P.  R,  Hammond,  county  auditor,  S:m   Diego --- - 

f.  M.  Jennings,  sheriff,  San  i>icLro.__ 



Massachusetts   Bonding  and  Insurance  Company  — 

Matt.  T     Manelia    &   Co 

Hon.    Hiram   W.   Johnson _. 

s.an  Pedro,  Los   Angeles  an  i  Sali   lake  Railway  Company — 

Transfers 

Cancelled  warrants    

Total    '. $17,622,101  87 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE   FUNDS— Continued. 

Exhibit   H.     General   Fund   Receipts   in   Detail  for  Sixty-seventh    Fiscal   Year,    Ending 

June  30,   1916. 

County  Treasurers  - —     $3,919,754  78 

Btate  Treasurer  - .. - — 18,357  600  90 

ary    ol    State - - 920,43184 

Surveyor   General   1,811  70 

Register  of  Land  Office.. 658  20 

Clerk  of  Supremo  Court 7,285  67 

(Ink  of    Kirst  District  Court   of  Appeal 

Clerk  of  Second  restrict  Court  of  Appeal 

Clerk  of  Third  District  Court  of  Appeal 800  2") 

Department  of  Kngineering 50,410  15 

Board  of  Health 8,723  05 

i  v   Commission  2,885  67 

Water  Commission 7,969  88 

Dairy   Bureau   2,326  43 

Fish  and  Game  Commission 36,060  00 

Board  of  Control 11,792  23 

Hoard  of  Charities  and  Corrections 73  11 

Board  of   Forestry 5(1.")  30 

Mining   Bureau   25  00 

Insurance  Commissioner  46,812  58 

nissioner  of  Horticulture 803  30 

intendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education 3,943  CO 

Controller    21  00 

Reclamation  Board 185  84 

Labor  Commissioner Con  37 

Industrial  Accident  Commission 880  79 

Immigration  and  Housing   Commission 3,777  81 

Attorney  General 20  00 

Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds 2,137  11 

Warden,   Folsom   Prison 693  83 

Warden,  San  Quentln    Prison 500  00 

Los  Angeles  Normal  School 869  97 

Francisco  Normal  School 19  10 

San  Jose  Normal   School 18  13 

Santa  Barbara  Normal  School _• 203  09 

Ohico  Normal   School 515  46 

Stockton  State  Hospital 510  00 

Mendocino    State    Hospital 100  00 

lern   California   State  Hospital 503  00 

Nom-alk  State  Hospital i 

Preston  School  of  Industry 897  04 

Whittier  State  School 553  55 

Sonoma   State  Home 405  54 

Training  School  for  Girls 1,048  38 

California    Polytechnic    School 54  20 

District   Agricultural   Association 198  13 

Superintendent   of   Weights  and   Measures 3  509  80 

San  Diego  Normal  School 126  84 

Home  for  Adult  Blind 200  no 

Railroad  Commission  _  07  71 

Industrial  Welfare   Commission 10  no 

Napa    State    Hospital 500  00 

State   Agricultural    Society 1,000  00 

Prison  Directors  500  00 

Civil  Service  Commission 57  12 

P.  J.  O'Brien,  justice  of  the  peace 112  50 

E.  P.  Talbot,  clerk  of  police  court ."7  60 

Jno.  S.  Myers,  city  auditor,  I.os  Angeles 102  50 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Baker s  '.M 

V  P.  Conrey,  Justice  of  Sunreme  Court 30  00 

P.  II.  Bloodg I 6  o; 

J.   Paul   Miller .  l.'O  00 

H.  S.   Patterson 5  27 

Bobt.  A.  Waring 29  13 

H.  M.  Clarken,  justice  of  the  peace lo  00 

A.  U  .  Sanborn    

>'*■  I     Donahue,  clerk  of  police  court 

I  ehancy       25  00 

wioii   Typewriter  Company R  00 

Prowse,   justice   of    the   peace. 5  00 

■   Wehi'dock,   account   salary 2,055  00 

Kel ,   chairman 85n  88 

Larker.  justice  of  the  peace 

crn   Par-Hie  Railway  Company 

Bradstreets,   account    Tax   Commission 

>'•■  M.  Brush,   justice  of  the  peace 1 i 

"■  R.   Hails _  I  26 


I  —26888 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE   FU N DS— Continued. 

Exhibit   H.     General    Fund    Receipts   in    Detail   for  Sixty-seventh    Fiscal   Year,    Endinj 

June  30,   1916 — Continued. 

0.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Adjutant  Genera] $49 

Oliver  Youngs.  Jr.,  clerk  of  police  court — — 7  50 

W.  II.  Riecks,  sheriff 132  00 

Hon.  J.  J.  Hayes.— - — - 13  20 

Hon.  A.  E.  Campbell - — - 60  00 

Ladies'  Relief  Society 262  50 

C.  E.  Cooper.. — 

H.   P.  McBeth 30 

Lillian  R.  Matthews 87 

City  of  San  Luis  Obispo 633 

Q.  K.  Seely,  justice  of  the  peace 5  00 

W.  G.  McMillin,  Purchasing  Agent 3  68 

Thos.  Dougherty,  police  judge 35 

S.  W.  Charles,  justice  of  the  peace 12 

Margaret  MeXaught  - — -  1 

C.  A.  Thompson,  justice  of  the  peace 25 

W.   V.   Cowan 7  74 

D.  B.  Newell,  sheriff 13  60 

E.  R.  Snyder 7  89 

Strong  &  Farr 2  12 

W.  A.  Lewis,  county  auditor,  Los  Angeles 12  50 

Babies'  Aid  Society 40  27 

Transfers   260,458  82 

Cancelled  warrants  88  15 

Total    $23,670,786  02 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE   FUNDS— Continued. 

Exhibit    I.     State    School    Fund. 

Amount   of    Money   Apportioned. 

For  the  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year  (1914-1915)  the  amount  to  be  transferred  for  elemen- 
tary school  purposes  was  (319,229  pupils  in  daily  average  attendance  at  $13). $1,149,977  00 

The  amount  transferred  was $4,489,557  00 

The  amount  received  from  other  sources 959,022  89 


Making  the  aggregate  for  the  year $5,448,579  89 

The  amount  disbursed  in  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year  to  counties,  etc $5,055,688  81 

For  the  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year  (1915-191G)  the  amount  to  be  transferred  for  elemen- 
tary school  purposes  was  (331,000  pupils  in  daily  average  attendance  at  $15) $4,9G5,0OO  00 

The   amount   transferred   was $5,215,119  64 

The  amount  received  from  other  sources  was 416,282  53 


Making  the  aggregate  for  the  year $5,631,402  17 

The  amount  disbursed  in  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year  to  counties,  etc.,  was $5,734,664  74 

For  the  sixty-eighth  fiscal  year  the  amount  to  be  transferred  for  elementary  schools 

is  (340,943  pupils  in  daily  average  attendance  at  $15) $5,114,145  00 

Sources   of   School    Fund    Receipts,    and    Disbursements,   for   Sixty-sixth    Fiscal    Year, 

Ending  June  30,  1915. 

EECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1914  (from  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year) $533,564  80 

Received  from  polls— 553,551  79 

Received  from  interest  on  bonds 367,192  04 

Received  from  transfer  account  $13 4,149,977  00 

Received  from  transfer  account  inheritance 250,000  00 

Received  from  transfer  account  forfeited  school  land  deposits 89,580  00 

Received  from  interest  on  lands 36,145  06 

Received  from  one-half  dairy  fines 1,826  14 

Received  from  San  Benito  County  (overpayment) 250  00 

Received  from  University  of  California 26  65 

Received  from  donation ._ 25  00 

Received  from  railroads,  delinquent  penalties 6  21 

Total $5,962,144  69 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Disbursed  to  counties $5,654,640  60 

Disbursed  account  restitution  interest 1,048  21 

To  balance  June  30,  1915 326,455  88 

$5,982,144  69 

For  Sixty-seventh    Fiscal   Year,    Ending   June   30,   1916. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1915 $326,455  88 

Received  from  polls 11,001  12 

Received  from  interest  on  bonds 361,034  49 

Received  from  transfer  account  $15 4,965,000  00 

Received  from  transfer  account  inheritance 250,000  00 

Received  from  interest  on  lands _  42,369  00 

Received  from  one-half  dairy  fines 1,728  32 

Received  from  Imperial  County  (overpayment) 250  00 

Received  from  University  of  California 12  00 

Received  from  Cancelled  warrants 7  24 

Total $5,957,858  05 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Disbursed  to  counties - $5,732,816  43 

Disbursed  account  restitution  interest 1,848  31 

To  balance  June  30,  1916 223,193  31 

$5,957,858  05 
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GENERAL    SUMMARY    OF    THE    FUN  DS— Continued. 

Bonds    Held    in   Trust  for   School    Funds,   June   30,    1916. 

INVESTED    FUNDS. 

statt   Bonds. 

Funded  debt  of  1873—6  per  cent $1,526,500  Of] 

California  Highway— 4  per  cent - - 100,000  00 

County,   Municipal   and   School   Districts. 

Roeding  School  District^-5  per  cent - ---  |2,000  00 

Lake  County— 5  per  cent 20,000  00 

San  Benito  County— 4|  per  cent - ---  18,000  00, 

Town  of  Santa  Clara  (W.   I.,  .v   P.)     Ij  per  cenl     16,275  oo 

Town  of  Ltvermore  (sewer)— 4  Per  eent 19,00000 

i  ity  of  J.<»-  Angeles  (waterworks)— 4  percent 48o, 

Plumas  County  (Bridge  and  Highway)— 4  per  cent 100,01 

Capital  School  District— ij  per  cent 32,OOO00'| 

City  of  Oroville  (levee)    .">  per  cent — 

Town  of  Fairfield  (sewer)— 5  per  cent 

City  of  Sacramento  (sewer)     i  per  cent w  ■' 

(ity  of  .San  Buena  Ventura-  ■">  per  cent— ...  27,000  0C  i 

Town  of  Belvedere  (street)- l|  per  cent 26.500J 

San   Bernardino  School  District  — 4j  per  cent 15,000  ■ 

Duarte  School  District    o  per  cent 12,000  0t  ■ 

City  of  Sacramento  (levee)     I  per  cent --  57,500  ■ 

Oompton   School  District-.")  per  cent 13,000  M 

City  of  Sacramento  (high  school  furn.)— i  per  cent 

Eureka  School  District     i>.  per  cent 8,000  0C< 

Town  of  Santa  Clara— 4J  per  cent ---  23,2  0  IX 

City  of  Visalia— 5  per  cent 

City  of  Wilmington— 5  per  cent 80,000  Oil 

Porterville  School  District— 5  per  cent 

Covina  Union  High  School  District— 5  per  cent... 

City  of  El  Centro  (sewer)— 5  per  cent 26,000  0 

Oakdale  Union  High  School  District— 5  per  cent 15,000  0w 

Modesto  School  District— 5  per  cent 32,000  0 

San  Rafael  High  School  District- -5  per  cent 

San  Rafael  School  District--")  per  cent 20,000  0' 

Brawley  School  District— €  per  cent 17,500  ol 

Chino  High  School  District— .3  per  cent 26,000  01 

Hudson  School  District— 5  per  cent 1,000  0 

Kern  County— 4J  per  cent 51,000  0 

Monterey  County— 4  per  cent 35,000  Of 

Mendocino  County— 4  per  cent 

Riverside  County— 4  per  cent 135,000 

Pomona  High  School  District— 4  per  cent 19,250 

Town  of  San  Buena  Ventura—.")  per  cent 5,800  ' 

City  of  Los  Angeles  (school)— 83  per  cent 324,000  ' 

Redlands,  Lugonia,  Crafton  Union  High  School  District— 4  i>cr  cent 2S.000  (J 

Vfreka   Waterworks— 5  per  cent 29,000  ( 

Pasadena  City  School  District— 4  per  cent 44,000(1 

City  of  Long  Beach  (pier)— .3  per  cent 70,000  ( 

Pomona  City  (park  and  school)— 4  per  cent 40,500(1 

City  of  Bakersfleld  (improvements)    i  per  cent 11,000  (I 

City  of  Napa— 4  per  cent 18,200  1 

Porterville  High  School  District— 5  per  cent 10,000  1 

Merced  County— 4  per  cent 1,000  i 

Town  of  Antioch— -5  per  cent 13,200 

Oakland  School  District— 4  per  cent 232,000  i 

Town  of  Mountain  View— 4}  per  cent 20,300  ' 

Huntington  Park  Union  High  School  District— 5  per  cent 15,000' 

City  of  Sacramento  (sewer  and  levee)     I  per  cent 110,000  ' 

Town  of  Bishop    6  per  cent 31,900 

Healdsburg  School  District— 4  per  cent 

San  Jose  School   District— 4  per  cent 180,000 

San  Jose  High  School  District     I  per  cent 103,000 

City  of  Modesto     5  per  cent 48,000 

Huntington    Park  Union   High  School  District     ."»  per  cent 63,000 

Pomona  City   School   District      ('.   per  cent 73,000 

Smith   Pasadena  City  School  Ixistrict     5  per  cent 54,000 

Bakersfleld   School   District     5  per  cent 37,000  I 

LOS   Angeles   <ity  School  District      I   per  cent 22,0003 

San   Mateo   UniOD  High  Scl 1  District      ).'.  per  cent 82,000  i 

Corona  School  District    :,  per  cent 

Jefferson  School  District    5  per  cent 38,250  1 

Perris  Onion  High  School  District    5  per  cent 20,000  I 
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GENERAL    SUMMARY    OF    THE    FUN  DS— Continued. 

INVESTED  FUNDS— Continued. 

ounty,  Municipal  and  School  Districts- — Continued. 

of  ("niton— 5  per  rent $.i3,000  00 

Town  of  Fleasanton— 4|  per  cent 31,000  00 

Turlock  School  District    5  per  cent "O.noo  no 

Dixon  School  District    5  per  cent 20,000  00 

rn  School  District     5  per  cent-   70,000  00 

of  Santa  Barbara     i\  percent 70,000  00 

Olty  and  County  of  San  Francisco  (Geary  street  Railway)     II  per  cent r>2,ooo  00 

I'nion    High   School  District     5  per  cent 45,000  00 

\  ill.-  School   District     5  per  cent   40.500  00 

Ilcriiiosn    Beach   City     5  per  pent     - 20,000  00 

Inaheim  I'nion  ITierh  School  District    •"  per  cent 53,Oon  00 

City  of  I.cmoore  (sewer-)     5  per  cent 13, "00  00 

Town   of  Orlanil     5  per  cent   10,000  00 

\nl'"i  Scl I  District     5  per  cent     0,000  00 

Oalt  .Toint  Union  Hiu'li  School  District     0  per  cent 47.000  00 

Jackson  I'nion  High  School  District     5  per  cent 23,000  00 

Town  of  Santa  Clara— 5  per  cent 60,587  50 

City  of  Pasadena  Cmunicipal  waterworks)     4A  percent 250000  00 

Belvedere  School   District  -V.   per  cent " 9,000  00 

Cltv  of  Fnllerton  (water)    5  ]ier  cent. 74.000  oo 

of  Bishop     5  per  cent    20,000  00 

Town  of  Hermosa  Beach --5  per  cent 5", "00  00 

City  of  Huntington  Beach     V.  per  cent 63,000  00 

City  of  BakersfieM— ."»  per  cent 80,475  oo 

of  Ontario— 5   per  cent 23,400  00 

City  of  Fnllerton   (roads')  -5  per  cent 50,000  00 

Stone  School  District— 5  per  cent 4,500  00 

Walnut  Grove  School  District     5  Der  cent 3,000  00 

City  of  Sierra  Madre  ( waterworks'!     5  per  cent 18,r00  00 

City  of  Sierra  Madre  (waterworks)    5  per  cent 147,000  00 

City  of  Inglewood— 5  per  cent 27,000  00 

Sntter  School  District     5  per  cent 7.000  00 

Del  Paso  Heights  School  District— 5  per  cent 12  000  00 

Pair  Oaks   School   District     5  per  cent 3,000  00 

Pacific  School  District  5  per  cent 6,000  00 

Brawley  Union  High  School  District-  5  per  cent 50,000  00 

Citv  of  Inglewood  (park)— 5J  i,er  cent 4,000  00 

of  Sacramento  (levee-)— 4n.  per  cent 50.000  00 

City  of  Fscondido— 5  per  cent 74.999  92 

Town  of  Sansalito   (street-)- -5  per  cent 67, "00  00 

Town  of  Belvedere  (street)— 5  per  cent     14,500  00 

Winters  Joint  Union  High  School  District— 5  per  cent 30,000  00 

City  of  Corning— 5  per  cent 29,400  00 

Morgan  Hill— 5  per  cent 7,800  00 

Town  of  Santa  Clara  (highway-)  —  5".  per  cent 27.000  00 

Town  of  Santa  Clara  (street)—"?-,  per  cent 18,000  00 

Fortnna   High  School  District— 5  ner  cent 2 ',000  00 

South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District     5  per  cent .. 50.000  00 

Total     $7,195,837  42 


Bonds    Held    in    Trust   for    Estates   of    Deceased    Persons'    Fund, 
Interest   of  Which    Goes   to   School    Fund. 

Marysville  School  District    4>.  ner  cent SI 9,000  on 

•igeles  City  High  School  District     I  per  cent 128,000  00 

San  Jacinto  High  School  District— 5  ner  cent 2",000  00 

City  of  Newport  Beach  (municipal  waterworks)— 5  per  cent 34,000  oo 

Lincoln  Union  Hi<*h  School  District-  5  r«er  cent 14.000  00 

Coallnga  Union  High  School  District- -6  per  cent .. 12,500  00 

Graham   School   District     5   per   cent 25,000  00 

Anaheim   School  District—"'  per  cent 20,000  00 

city  and  County  of  San  Francisco  (school-)— 5  per  cent 3.000  00 

Hty  and  Counfv  of  San  Francisco  (municipal  railway)— 5  per  ppnt 1,500  oo 

^;mta  Monica— 5  per  cent-.. 25.000  00 

T.ong  Bench  School  District    -5  per  pent 30.000  00 

Tndlan   Palls  School  District     6  per  cent 3.000  00 

PftTtola  School  District     6  per  cent      4,000  00 

Dixie  Land  School  District -fi  per  cent 7,000  00 

T.airnna  School  District— 6  per  cent..- -.  2,2"0  00 

Town  of  Dunsmuir—  0  per  cent 22,ooo  00 

Town  of  Tehama    fi  per  cent       9,500  oo 

Total    $384,750  00 

Grand  total   17,680,687  12 
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BOND   REDEMPTIONS. 

During  the  last  two  fiscal  years  bond's  held  in  trust  for  support  of 
common  schools  have  been  redeemed  to  the  amount  of 

Sixty-sixth  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1915 $231,912  50 

Sixty-seventh  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1916 235,562  50 

Total  for  two  years —        $467,475  00 

In  the  same  period  bonds  have  been  purchased  to  the  amount  of 

- — $226,499  88 

224,550  00 

Total  for  two  years - _       $451,049  02 

The   Perpetual   School    Fund. 

The  following  figures  show  by  two-year  periods  the  progress  of  the 
accumulation  of  invested  school  funds  and  the  results  of  such  invest- 
ment: 


Sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 


Total  of  fund 


Interest 
received 


1900 
1902 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1910 
1912 
1914 
1916 


$3,778,700  00 
3,527,200  00 
4,294,750  00 
4,737,000  00 
5,532,075  00 
6,701  225  00 
6,873,975  00 
7,597,012  50 
7,580,587  42 


$573,639 
1,106,477 
792,128 
526,834 
841,940 
231,114 
557,537 
55,545 
233,303 


,352,339  86 
,633,677  51 
,086,878  98 
263,834  42 
,374,015  73 
,932,339  26 
,431,512  18 
,652,558  30 
,813  890  91 


$188,352  4< 
170,820  9! 
188,446  8' 
221,558  3 
228,890  1 
269,36 (  6 
311,802  4 
329,815  4 
361,034  4 


From  the  United  States  government  under  act  1906  for  5  per  cen 

of  proceeds  of  sale  of  public  lands, 

Sixty-sixth    fiscal    year $14,815  79 

Sixty-seventh    fiscal    year 11,368  00 


STATE   HIGH   SCHOOL   FUND. 

Amount  required  in  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year  for  support  high  schools  (48,312  pupils 

in  daily  average  attendance  at  $15) 

Amount   transferred    ___       $724,060  28 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1914... 619  72 


Amount  disbursed $724,236  63 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1915.. 443  37 


$724,680  00 


Amount  required  in  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year  for  support  high  schools  (53,397  pupils 

in  daily  average  attendance  at  $15) 

Amount  transferred  $800,511  63 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1915 443  37 


Amount  disbursed  $800,516  28 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1916 438  72 


$800,955  00 


For  the  sixty-eighth   fiscal   year  for  support  high  schools   (58,881  pupils  in   daily 
average  attendance  at  $15) 


$724,680 


$724,680 
$800,955 


$800,95?) 
$S83,215> 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT. 

Showing    expenditures    of   the    appropriation    for    salaries    of  two    clerks    in    the   office 
of  the   Controller  of  State — Collection   of   Revenue   Department — during   the  sixty- 
seventh   fiscal   year,   ending   June  30,   1916. 
1915 

July   26 — July  service.   2  clerks  at  $150  per  month $300  00 

[Aug.  23 — August  service,   2  clerks  at  $150  per  month 300  00 

Sept.  23 — Septembr  service.   2  clerks  at  $150  per  month 300  00 

23 — October  service,   2  clerks  at  $150  per  month 300  00 

23 — November  service,  2  clerks  at  $150  per  month 300  00 

21 — December  service,   2  clerks  at  $150  per  month 300  00 

Jan.    21 — January  service.   2   clerks  at  $150  per  month 300  00 

Feb.   21 — February   service.    2   clerks   at   $150   per   month 300  00 

Mar.  21 — March   service,    1    clerk 150  00 

Apr.    21 — April    service,    1    clerk 150  00 

May   22 — May    service,    1    clerk 150  00 

June  21 — June    service,    1    clerk 150  00 


$3,000   00 

DETAILED    STATEMENT. 

Showing  expenditures  of  the  appropriation  for  salaries  of  extra  clerks  in  the  office 
of  the  Controller  of  State — Collection  of  Revenue  Department — during  the  sixty- 
seventh   fiscal   year,   ending   June   30,    1916. 

.     1915 

July  26 — July  service,    4   clerks   at   $133.30   per   month $533  20 

July  26 — July  service,  1   clerk   3  days 12  90 

Aug.  23— August   service,    4   clerks  at   $133.30   per  month 533  20 

■Aug.  23 — August   service,    1   clerk   6   days 25  80 

Sept.  23 — September  service,   4  clerks   at   $133.30   per  month 533  20 

1916 

Jan.    21— January  service,   4  clerks  at  $133.30  per  month   (partial) 511  70 

Feb.   21 — February  service,   5   clerks  at  $133.30  per  month   (partial) 569  97 

Mar.  20 — March   service.    4   clerks  at   $133.30   per  month 533  20 

Apr.    21 — April   service,   4  clerks  at  $133.30  per  month 533  20 

May  22 — May  service,   4  clerks  at  $133.30  per  month 533  20 

June  21 — June  service,   4  clerks  at  $133.30  per  month 533  20 

$4,852  77 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT. 

Showing  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  for  postage,  expressage  and  telegraphing 
in  the  office  of  the  Controller  of  State,  during  the  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30,  1915. 


-Postal    Telegraph    Cable   Co.,   July   service $0  40 

-Western   Union  Telegraph   Co.,   July  service 7  43 

-Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  express,  July  service 4  35 

-D.    A.    Moulton,   postage 200  00 

-Wells   Fargo   &   Co..   express,   August   service 6  71 

-Western    Union    Telegraph    Co.,    August    service 3  73 

-Postal   Telegraph    Cable   Co.,   August   service 2  69 

-D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 55  00 

-Western   Union   Telegraph  Co.,   September  service 6  83 

-D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 90  00 

-Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,   September  and  October  service 1  23 

-Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  October  service 

-D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 57  50 

-Western   Union   Telegraph  Co.,   November  service 5  87 

-D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 250  00 

-Western   Union   Telegraph   Co.,    December  service—. 4  31 

-D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 115  00 

-Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  express,  November  and  February  service 

-Western   Union   Telegraph  Co.,   February  service 1  28 

-D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 40  00 

-Western   Union   Telegraph  Co.,   March   service 2  SO 

-D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 150  00 

-Western    Union   Telegraph   Co.,   April  service '. 16  16 

-Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,   express,  March  and  May  service 1  69 

-Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  May  service 10  59 

-D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 50  00 

-D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 175  00 


1914 

Aug. 

5- 

Aug. 

5- 

Aug. 

&■ 

Aug. 

26- 

Sept. 

2- 

Sept. 

:: 

Sept. 

:: 

Sept. 

29- 

Oct. 

3- 

Oct 

22- 

Nov. 

9- 

Nov. 

9- 

7- 

7- 

1915 

Jan. 

4- 

Jan. 

11- 

Feb. 

25- 

Mar. 

3- 

Mar. 

4- 

Mar. 

24- 

Apr. 

3- 

Apr. 

12- 

May 

6- 

June 

1- 

June 

2- 

June 

5- 

June 

28- 

$1,262  12 


Paid   in  July  for  Sixty-sixth   Fiscal  Year. 

July     6 — Wells   Fargo    &   Co.,    express,   June   service 

July     6 — Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  June  service 

July   15 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,   service  to  June  30- 


33 

1  87 
20  30 

$1,284  62 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT. 

Showing  expenditures  of  the  appropriation  for  traveling  and  contingent  expenses  in 
office  of  the  Controller  of  State,  during  the  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 
1915. 

1911 
Julv   10 — "Wahl    Stationery    Co.,    carbon 

Julv  10 — H.   S.   Crocker  Co.,   1914  San  Francisco  Directory 

July   23 — Mrs.    Myrtle    V.    Reese,    stenographer   7J    days 

Julv   31 — D.   A.  Moulton.   framing  picture 

12 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co..  July  service  and  rental 

17 — James    Calelly,    Sr..    janitor   service   16   days 

Aug.  26 — W.   J.    Bowen,    services   14  days 

Aug.  26 — Sleeper   &    Stever,    rubber   stamps,    etc 

Sept.  14 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  August  service  and  rental— 

Sept.  29 — D.  A.  Moulton.  post  office  box  rent.  $4;  keys,  $1.05 

Sept.  29 — Whiskey  Hill  Water  Co.,  water  3  months   (2  rooms) 

Oct.      1 — W.   F.    Purnell,   numbering  machine 

Oct.    14 — Pacific  Tel.  and   Tel.  Co.,   September  service  and  rental 

Oct.    14 — Wahl   Stationery  Co.,   No.   6  dating  machine 

Oct.    14 — Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau,  service  to  October  1st 

Oct.    19 — John    S.    Chambers,    traveling,    $10.10;    dues,    books,    etc.,    National 

Tax   Association.    $12 

Oct.    26— D.  A.  Moulton,  R.  R.  Blue  Book,  1915,  $1.50;  framing  pictures,  $1.20 

Oct.    27 — John    S.    Chambers,    traveling 

Nov.     2 — Remington   Typewriter   Co.,   exchange   machines 

2 — Burroughs    Adding    Machine    Co.,    new    machine,    $220.50;    repairs, 

$2.35     

Nov.     9 — Sleeper  &   Stever.   repair  stamps 

Nov.     9 — W.   F.   Purnell.   repair  numbering  machines 

Nov.     9 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,   October  service  and  rental- 
Dec.     7 — Burroughs    Adding   Machine    Co.,    repairs 

7 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  November  service  and  rental 

Dec.    24 — Whiskey  Hill  Water  Co.,  water  3  months  (2  rooms) 

Dec.    24 — Mrs.    Gwyn,   6   months  laundry  to  January  1,   1915 

Dec.   30 — P.   A.   Moulton,  post  office  box  rent  to  March  31,  1915 

Dec.    30— W.    F.   Purnell,   binder 

Dec.   30 — Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau,  service  to  January  1,  1915 

Pec.    30 — Recorder  Printing  and  Pub.  Co.,  subscriptions  to  January  1,  1915 

1915 

Jan.      6 — Sleeper  &  Stever,   rubber  stamps,   etc 

Jan.    11 — Pacific  Tel.   and   Tel.  Co.,   December  service  and  rental 

Feb.    13 — Pacific  Tel.   and  Teh   Co..   January  service  and  rental 

Feb.    23 — Sacramento    Directory    Co.,    directory 

Mar.     4 — Pacific   Tel.   and   Tel.    Co.,   February  service  and   rental 

Mar.   15 — Sleeper   &   Stever,    rubber   stamps 

Mar.   23— Whiskey  Hill  Water  Co.,   water  3   months   (2  rooms) 

Mar.  24 — D.  A.  Moulton.   post  office  box  rent  to  July  1,  1915 

Apr.     7 — Pacific  Telephone  and   Telegraph  Co.,  March  service  and  rental- 
Apr.     7 — Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau,  service  to  April  1,  1915 

Apr.    15 — Burroughs   Adding   Machine   Co..    repairs 

May     6 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  April  service  and  rental — 

May     C — W.    F.    Purnell.    mucilage   bottle 

June     5 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,   May  service  and  rental 

June     5 — Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau,   service  to  July  1,  1915 

June     5 — Recorder  Printing  and   Pub.   Co.,  subscriptions  to  July  1,   1915 

June     5 — D.    A.    Moulton.    office   supplies 

June  21 — Whiskey  Hill  Water  Co..   water  3  months   (2  rooms) 

June  21 — Sleeper   &   Stever.    stamps,    etc 

June  24 — Mrs.   Gwyn,   6  months  laundry  to  July  1,  1915 

June  24 — Elliott-Fisher    Co.,    booktypewriter   account 

June  28 — D.  A.  Moulton,  post  office  box  rent  to  October  1,  1915 


Paid  in  July  for  Sixty-sixth   Fiscal  Year. 

July     6— H.    S.   Crocker  Co.,   1915  San  Francisco  Directory 

July     8— Elliott-Fisher   Co.,    carbon 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT. 

Showing   expenditures   of  the  appropriation   for  traveling   and   contingent  expenses  in 

office    of   the    Controller    of   State,    during    the    sixty-seventh    fiscal    year,  ending 
June   30,    1916. 

1915 

July     8— Elliott-Fisher  Co.,   balance  on   booktypewriter $55  00 

July   26— Clerical    services,    Smith,    Tnden,    Frater,    July 416  60 

Aug.     2— Wells   Fargo   &  Co.,   express,   July   service 

Aug.     2 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  July  service  and  rental 13  55 

Aug.     2— Superintendent   Building  and   Grounds,    supplies 14  12 

Aug.     2 — Rex  Rubber  Stump  Co.,  rubber  stamps 1  15 

Aug.     9 — Western   Union    Telegraph    Co.,   July  service 

Aug.     9 — J.    A.    Graham,    extra   services,    janitor 

Aug.  16 — Marie   Warren,    stenographer   15   days 48  39 

Aug.  23 — Clerical  services,  Smith,   Tilden,   Frater,   August 416  60 

Aug.  31 — R.  A.  Waring,  revolving  fund,  account  Inheritance  Tax  Dept 500  00 

Sept.    1— D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 100  00 

Sept.    3 — Western   Union   Telegraph  Co.,   August   service _ 2  16 

Sept.    3 — Wahl   Stationery  Co.,   on   account 146  80 

Sept.    5— Pacific   Telephone  and    Telegraph   Co.,   August  service  and  rental-  12  95 

Sept.  23 — Clerical  services,    Smith,    Tilden,   Frater,   September 416  60 

Sept.  23 — D.  A.  Moulton,   sundry  office  supplies 5  20 

Oct.      1— John   S.    Chambers,  Vol.    Tax   Review 5  00 

Oct.      1 — Superintendent    Building  and   Grounds,    supplies 8  51 

Oct.      1— Whiskey  Hill  Water  Co..   water  to  October  1st 4  50 

Oct.      4 — Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,    express,   September  service 1  33 

Oct.      4 — Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,   September  service 4  24 

Oct.      6— California  State  Library,  2  sets  California  codes,  at  $10 20  00 

Oct.      6— Wahl   Stationery  Co.,   locks  on   letter  file 8  00 

Oct.      6 — Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau,  service  to  October  1,  1915 9  00 

Oct.    23 — Pacific  Tel.    and  Tel.   Co.,   September  service  and  rental 10  45 

Oct.    23 — Clerical    services.    Smith,    Tilden.    Frater,    October 416  60 

Nov.     3 — Western  Union   Telegraph  Co.,  October  service 

Nov.     4 — Superintendent  Building  and  Grounds,  supplies 15  42 

Nov.     4— Whiskey   Hill   Water   Co.,    water 1  50 

Nov.     5 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,   October  service  and  rental-  14  50 

Nov.  15— D.  A.  Moulton,  postage,   $50;  Blue  Book,  $1.50 51  50 

Nov.  22— John    S.    Chambers,    traveling 7  10 

Nov.  23 — Clerical   services.    Smith,    Tilden,    Frater,    November 416  60 

Nov.  26— Pacific   States   Electric   Co.,    electric  light   bracket 4  50 

Dec.     6— Elliott-Fisher    Co.,    carbon 9  00 

Dec.    13 — J.   A.   Graham,   janitor  service  6  days 11  61 

Dec.    15 — Pacific  Tel.  and  Tel.   Co.,   November  service  and  rental 

Dec.    lfi— D.    A.    Moulton,    postage .. 70  00 

Dec.   16— L.   N.   Crawford,   towel  service   to  January  1,   1916 12  00 

Dec.    21 — Clerical  services.    Smith.   Tilden,   Frater,   December 416  60 

Dec.    21 — Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau,  service  to  January  1,  1916 9  00 

Dec.    29— D.   A.   Moulton,   post  office  box  rent  to  April  1,   1916 4  00 

Dec.   30 — The  Recorder,  court  decisions  to  January  1,  1916 9  00 

1916 

Jan.      4 — Superintendent    Building  and   Grounds,    supplies 5  58 

Jan.      4 — Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  December  service 7  56 

Jan.     5 — John    S.    Chambers,    traveling 16  10 

Jan.     5 — Pacific  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.,  December  service  and  rental 10  30 

Jan.    20 — Sacramento  Directory  Co.,   city   directory 6  75 

Jan.    21 — Clerical    services.    Smith,    Tilden,    Frater,   January 416  60 

Jan.    21— D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 150  00 

Feb.     8 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  January  service  and  rental-  13  55 

Feb.      8 — Western   Union   Telegraph  Co.,   January  service 1  57 

Feb.     S— Wells   Fargo   &   Co..    express 68 

Feb.      8— R.   R.   Hails,   traveling 7  15 

Feb.     8 — Superintendent  Building  and  Grounds,  supplies 24  86 

Feb.     8— D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 150  00 

Feb.    21— Elliott-Fisher   Co.,    carbon    and    ribbons 11  25 

Feb.    21 — Clerical    services.    Smith,    Tilden.    Frater,    February 416  60 

Mar.     2 — Wells  Fargo   &   Co.,    express.    February   service 1  68 

Mar.     2 — Superintendent   Building   and    Grounds,    supplies 11  84 

Mar.     2 — Western   Union   Telegraph   Co.,   February  service 2  02 

Mar.     3 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  February  service  and  rental  15  85 

Mar.     4— W.    F.    Purnell,    card    index    file 17  24 

Mar.  20 — Clerical   services.    Smith,   Gannon,   Frater,   March 416  60 

Apr.      3 — Superintendent   Building   and    Grounds,    supplies 10  73 

Apr.      3 — Western    Union    Telegraph    Co.,    March    service 81 

Apr.     3 — D.   A.   Moulton,   postage  and  post  office  box  rent 100  00 

Apr.     5 — Well   Fargo  &  Co.,    express,   March   service 4  21 

Apr.     5 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph   Co.,  March  service  and  rental 9  70 

Apr.    18— D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 100  00 

Apr.    21 — Clerical   services,    Smith.    Gannon,    Frater,    April 416  60 

May     4 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  April  service  and  rental 9   05 
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1916 

May     4 — Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  April  service $3  90 

May     4 — Superintendent   Building   and   Grounds,    supplies 10  49 

May  22 — Clerical  services,    Smith,    Gannon,   Fater,   May 416  60 

May  26 — D.   A.   Moulton,   postage 50  00 

May  29 — John    S.    Chambers,    subscription   to  Annals 5  00 

June     5 — C.    E.    Cooper,    traveling 28  00 

June     6 — D.    A.    Moulton,    postage 200  00 

June    8 — Wells  Fargo  &  Co..  express.  May  service 71 

June     S — Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,   May  service 98 

June     8 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  May  service  and  rental 10  50 

June     8 — L.  N.   Crawford,   towel  service  to  June   30,   1916 12  00 

June  17 — D.    A.    Moulton,    traveling 9  15 

June  21 — Clerical  services,   Smith,  Gannon,   Frater,  June 416  60 

June  21 — Allen's   Press   Clipping  Bureau,   service   to  June  30 18  00 

June  21 — Recorder  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,   service  to  June  30 9  00 

June  21 — D.  A.   Moulton,   post  office  box  rent 4  00 


?7,277   21 


Claims    Paid   in   July  for  Sixty-seventh    Fiscal   Year. 

July     5 — State    Purchasing   Agent,    June    supplies 14  41 

July     5 — Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  June  service 3  80 

July     5 — Wells  Fargo  &  Co.,  express,  June  service 75 

July     6 — Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  June  service  and  rental 11  30 

$7,307   47 


APPENDIX. 
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STATEMENT    No.    1. 
Receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  Sixty-sixth  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


Sources 


Taxes  

1.  State  corporation  taxes 

a.  Railroads  and  street  railroads $6,299,879  64 

I/.  Light,  heat  and  power  companies 1,901,443  74 

c.  Telephone  companies   708,298  35 

d.  Express    companies    107,755  74 

e.  Car  companies  124,614  16 

f.  Insurance  companies   813,493  78 

g.  Banks    1,826,058  57 

h.  Franchises   1,708,071  00 

i.    Penalties,  lieu  taxes,  etc 26,431  52 

j.  Interest    on    highway    moneys    (received    from    counties 

based  on  amount  expended  in  each  county) 

k.  Railroad  taxes,  delinquency  penalties 

1.    San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Railway  Company 

delinquent  taxes  

2.  Poll  taxes  

3.  Inheritance  tax  

4.  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  tax  

5.  General  property  tax  (from  delinquencies  of  former  years)... 


Amount 


$13,516,046  50 


$184,965  38 
9,461  00 


II.    Fees,  fines  and  licenses 

1.  Secretary  of  State — 

a.  Fees   from    office 

b.  Corporation  license  tax .. „ 

2.  Surveyor  General  

a.  Fees    

b.  State  land  office,   fees 

3.  Clerk  Supreme  Court,  fees 

4.  E.  Hyatt,  secretary  Board  Education,  fees,  life  diplomas 

5.  Insurance  Commissioner,  fees  and  licenses 

6.  Pish  and  Game  Commission.— 


$585  00 
1,764  60 


$19,190  70 
51,280  CO 

159,115  15 
79,551  01 


$3,976  90 
4,894  55 
1,486  35 


a.  Fines  violation  of  game  laws 

b.  Sales  wholesale  fish  licenses 

c.  Sales  hunting  licenses 

d.  Sales  anglers'  licenses 

7.  Dairy  Bureau,  fees  ■- 

8.  Corporation  Commission,  fees  

9.  Motor  Vehicle  Department,  licenses 

10.  Board  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners,  fees 

11.  State  Treasurer,  fees  registration  of  bonds... 

12.  Railroad  Commission,  fees 

13.  Courts  of  Appeal 

a.  First    district    — 

b.  Second  district  - 

c.  Third  district 

14.  Board  Dental  Examiners,  fees 

15.  Board  Medical  Examiners,  fees 

16.  Board  Pharmacy,  fees  

17.  Board  of  Optometry,  fees 

18.  Board  of  Water  Control,  fees 

19.  John  S.  Chambers,  State  Controller,  fees,  section  710,  Code  of 

Civil  Procedure  

20.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  fees 

21.  Industrial  Accident   Commission,   fees 

ard  of  Bealth  

a.  Fees    $5,304  33 

b.  Fees,  nurses'  registration 5,581  00 

c.  Fines,  pure  food  laws 147  50 

23.  Fines  violation  of  dairy  laws 

21.  Fits  under  Torrcns  Land  Act 

gents  of  State  University,  sale  of  reports 


180,045  15 
6  21 

2,160  35 

553,551  79 

2,783,089  56 

1,227,683  72 

45.874  59 


194,426  38 
2,349  60 


8,541  80 

658  03 

82,081  20 

309,136  86 


2,466  98 

11,143  75 

2,004,195  41 

330  00 

1,542  66 

59,050  52 

10,357  80 


11,233  70 
22,408  89 
2,373  66 

3.269  23 
654  07 

22  00 
8,986  90 

1.270  02 
11,032  83 


1,826  14 
45  10 
26  65 


III.    Other  department    collections  

1.  Secretary  of  State,  sales  of  ballot  paper 11,996  03 

2.  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  sales  school  textbooks 6,936  80 

3.  Superintendent  of  Banks,  collections 90,582  70 


Total 


$18,308,457  87 


2,749,430  27 


1,590,306  39 
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STATEMENT   No.   1— Continued. 
Receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  Sixty-sixth  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


Sources 


Amount 


Total 


58,441  91 
2,788  67 


J7 


State  Treasurer   

a.  Interest  on  state  deposits $274,647  14 

b.  Refund    2,980  35 

Building  and  Loan  Commission,  collections 

Superintendent  of  State  Printing 

a.  Receipts    $301,087  26 

b.  Refunds    66  66 

State  Engineer  

a.  Receipts,  general  fund  $32,277  67 

b.  Receipts,    revolving    fund,    Department    of 

Engineering    

c.  Receipts,  motor  vehicle  fund 

D.  S.  Webb,  Attorney  General,  judgments,  etc 

Lunacy  Commission,  collections 

State  Agricultural  Society,  receipts 

State  Board  of  Control,  sale  of  maps,  etc 

Industrial  Accident  Commission  

a.  Receipts    $535,901  71 

b.  Refund    3,534  12 

Immigration  and  Housing  Commission,  refunds 

Superintendent    Weights    and    Measures,    repayments    from 

counties   

Mining  Bureau,  sales  of  bulletins 

Board  of  Education  

a.  Receipts  account  teachers'  pensions $169,134  03 

b.  Refund    account   teachers'   pensions    (retire- 

ment salary  fund)  109  84 

Trustees  State  Library,  general  receipts,  State  Library  fund. 


IV.    Institution    receipts    

1.  San  Quentin  Prison  

a.  Receipts,  general  prison   fund $88,653  53 

b.  Receipts,  jute  revolving   fund 192,942  65 

2.  Folsom  Prison  

a.  Receipts    $10,080  80 

b.  Refund    ?88  22 

3.  Stockton  State  Hospital  

a.  General  receipts,  contingent  fund $39,419  66 

b.  Refund    555  66 

4.  Napa  State  Hospital,  general  receipts,  contingent  fund 

5.  Agnews  State  Hospital  

a.  General  receipts,  contingent  fund $56,910  61 

b.  Refund    —  500  CO 

6.  Mendocino  State  Hospital 

a.  General  receipts,  contingent  fund —       $17,361  96 

b.  Refund    56  37 

7.  Southern  California  State  Hospital,  general  receipts,  contin- 

gent fund  

8.  Sonoma  State  Home 

a.  General  receipts,  contingent  fund $17,245  72 

b.  Receipts  from  counties  110,345  00 

9.  Home  for  Adult  Blind 

a.  General  receipts,   adult  blind   fund -       $24,534  39 

b.  Refund    100  01 

10.  Humboldt  Normal  School,  general  receipts,  contingent  fund-- 

11.  Fresno  Normal  school  

a.  General  receipts,  contingent  fund $1,954  82 

b.  Refund    250  00 

12.  Chico  Norma]  School  

a.  General  receipts,  contingent  fund $4,917  06 

b.  Refund    — - 313  92 

13.  San  Francisco  Normal  School 

a.  General  receipts,  contingent  fund- —       $10,676  56 

b.  Refund    - 454  46 

14.  Santa  Barbara  Normal  School 

a.  General  receipts,  contingent  fund $8,026  21 

b.  Refund    386  39 


$277,627  49 


8,713  33 
301,153  92 


93,506  25 


63  45 

4,401  95 

77.6C9  37 

272  47 

539,435  83 


2,986  88 

3,533  26 

1,086  30 

169,243  87 


1,154  49 


281,596  18 
10,869  02 
39,975  32 


63,090  93 
57,410  61 


17,418  33 


54,455  94 
127,590  72 


24,634  40 


605  00 
2,204  82 


5,230  98 

11,131  02 

8,412  60 


$888,878  17 
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STATEMENT   No.   1— Continued. 
Receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  Sixty-sixth  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


Sources 


Total 


23. 
21. 


San  Diego  Normal  School 

a.  General   receipts,  contingent  fund. 

b.  Refund    

Los  Angeles  Normal  School 

a.  General  receipts,   contingent   fund. 

b.  Refund    

Ban  Jose  Normal  School,  refund 

California   Polytechnic  School   

a.  General  receipts,  contingent  fund.. 

h.  Refund    

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

a.  General  receipts,  contingent  fund.. 

b.  Refund    

Preston  School  of  Industry 

a.  General  receipts,  contingent  fund.. 

b.  Receipts  from  counties  

c.  Refund    

Whittier  State  School  

a.  General  receipts,  contingent  fund.. 

b.  Receipts  from  counties  

c.  Refund    

California  School  for  Girls 

a.  General  receipts,  contingent  fund.. 

b.  Receipts  from  counties 

c.  Refund 

Veterans'  Home,  general  receipts. 


$2,490  76 
100  00 


69  35 


$24,C49  23 
1,007  63 


5,070  75 
213  12 


$2,651  30 

61,596  00 

861  51 


$22,493  34 

21,291  63 

567  84 


$306  41 

8,178  07 

22  00 


Department  of  Engineering  (Highway)  general  receipts. 


V.    San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  Harbor  Commissions 

a.  San  Francisco  Harbor  Commission,  rent  of 

wharves,  tolls,  etc.  $1,623,676  79 

b.  San  Francisco  Harbor  Commission,  sale  of 

material  95,767  66 

e.  San  Diego  Harbor  Commission,  receipts 3,462  58 


VI.  Sale  of  state  lands 

1.  School  land,  principal 

2.  School  land,  interest 

VII.  From  United  States  government 

1.  Five  per  cent  on  sale  of  public  lands. . 

2.  Twenty-five  per  cent  on  forest  reserve. 

3.  Support  of  Veterans'  Home 


$25,340  88 
36,145  06 


$14,815  79 
65,001  84 
95,700  00 


VIII. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 


From  bond  sales,  interest  and  redemptions 

Sale  of  highway  bonds 

Accrued  interest,  etc.,  highway  bonds 

Interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust  for  schools 

Interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust,  general  fund 

Interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust,  university  fund- 
Interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust,  estates  deceased 

persons  fund  

Interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust,  dissolved  sav- 
ings bank   fund 

Interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust,  compensation 

insurance  fund  

Interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust,  San  Francisco 

seawall  sinking  fund 

Interest   on   bonds   held   in    trust,    second    San 

Francisco  seawall  sinking  fund 

Interest   on   bonds   held    in   trust,    Ix  nd   invest- 

n ii  nt   fund 

Redemption    of    bonds 

Redemption  of  San  Francisco  seawall  bonds 


$2,945,052  50 

31,045  89 

367,217  04 

133  33 

49,845  00 

8,637  67 

1,807  50 

16,562  50 
380,735  84 

37,726  30 

66,586  67 
225,962  83 
33,000  00 


$2,590  76 
362  68 


109  40 
25,056  86 


6,283  87 
65,108  81 

44,352  81 

8,506  48 


5,437  34 
26,443  29 


$1,722,907  03 

61,485  94 
175,517  63 

4,164,313  07 
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STATEMENT   No.   1— Continued. 
Receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  Sixty-sixth  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


IX.    Trust  funds 

1.  Estates  of  deceased  persons,  receipts. 

2.  Unclaimed  deposits  in  banks.. _. 

3.  Unclaimed  funds  of  receivers 


$44,390  51 

2,531  03 

307  35 


X. 


Miscellaneous  receipts  

Refunds    account    principal    and    interest    on 

bonded  debt  

Treasurer  Inyo  County,  royalty  on  rninerals.. 
Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds, 

receipts   

Conservation  Commission,  refund 

Clerk  Third  District  Court  of  Appeal,  refund-- 

Board  of  Forestry,  refund 

Department  of  Engineering,   refund 

District  attorney  San  Bernardino  County,  re- 
fund     

R.  E.  Hanshaw,  refund 

Malcolm  McLaren,  refund 

Wiseman,  Wulft  &  Co.,  refund 

California  State  Reformatory,  rent  of  land 

Board  Charities  and  Corrections,  refund 

San  Benito  County,  refund 

Horticultural  Commissioner,  refund 

State  Reclamation   Commission,   refund 

Trustees  Los  Angeles  Normal  School,  sale  of 

property  

Sheriff  Alameda  County,  refund 

Paul  A.  Tarpey,  refund 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  refund.. 

Sheriff  San  Diego  County,  refund __. 

C.  E.  Cooper,  refund 

Massachusetts  Bonding  and  Investment  Com- 
pany, refund  

Sutter's  Fort  trustees,  refund 

Directors  Sixth  District  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, refund  

H.  S.  Crocker  Company,  refund 

M.  T.  Mancha  &  Co.,  refund 

Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  refund  account 

State  Veterinarian  

L.  B.  Mallory,  refund 

John  S.   Chambers,   State  Controller,  sale  of 

property  

San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless  Children, 

refund    

W.  S.  Kingsbury,  Surveyor  General,  refund 

B.  Grant  Taylor,  Clerk  Supremo  Court,  refund 

Railroad   Commission,  refund 

Mining  Bureau,   refund 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,   refund 


$488  94 
2,121  33 

724  51 

28  00 

4  40 

73  33 

1,869  50 

500 

50  00 

942  72 

500 

4,500  00 

63  89 

250  00 

66  08 

166  57 

105,437  03 

1  95 
400  00 
375  00 
265  00 

2  81 

18  30 

1  87 

599  86 

1  89 

12  66 

57  50 
16  00 

1  00 

365  37 

5  40 

5  32 

100  00 

1,053  87 

1,000  00 


Actual   receipts   

Prom  canceled  warrants. 


$576  98 


Total  receipts,  including  canceled  warrants 

Transft  r*. 

Transferred  from: 
San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund  to  San  Francisco  Sea 

wall  Sinking   Fund  - — 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund  to  Second  San  Fran 

cisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

San  Francisco  Harboi  Improvement  Fund  to  General  Fund 

General  Fund  to  State  Library  Fund 


$205,168  57 

284,470  50 
95,340  00 
9r»,000  00 
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STATEMENT  No.   1— Continued. 
Receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  Sixty-sixth  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


Sources 


Amount 


Total 


Transferred  from: 

General  Fund  to  Veterans'  Home  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Ballot  Paper  Revolving  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Insurance  Commissioners'  Special  Fund 

General  Fund  to  State  Highway  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund 

General  Fund  to  University  Fund 

General  Fund  to  School  Fund 

General  Fund  to  High  School  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

General  Fund  to  State  Highway  Fund 

General  Fund  to  School  Book  Fund 

General  Fund  to  San  Jose  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

School  Land  Fund  to  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons  Fund 

Teachers'  Permanent  Fund  to  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund. 

Bond  Investment  Fund  to  General  Fund 

Bond  Investment  Fund  to  School  Land  Fund 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund  to  General  Fund 

Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Fund  to  Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund  to  Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Contingent  Fund,  San  Francisco  Normal  School  to  General  Fund. 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Fund  to  General  Fund 

School  Land  Deposit  Fund  to  School  Fund 


Total  receipts,  including  transfers. 


$132,500  00 

4,557  54 

30,000  00 

639,896  40 

89,774  64 

932,717  89 

4,399,977  00 

724,060  28 

55,320  00 

141,435  00 

725,000  00 

200,000  00 

2,500  00 

245  83 

95,000  00 

39,261  33 

39,261  33 

27,660  00 

11  99 

5,000  00 

27  50 

41,728  12 

89,580  00 


$38,925,676  26 
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REPORT    OF   THE   STATE    CONTROLLER. 


STATEMENT    No.   2. 

Receipts    into   the    State   Treasury   for   the   Sixty-seventh    Fiscal    Year    Ending 

June  30,    1916. 


Taxes   — - - - $18,978,969  96 

1.  State  corporation  franchise  tax $14,933,584  42 

a.  Railroads  and  street  railroads $6,587,207  02 

b.  Light,  heat  and  power  companies 2,287,050  08 

c.  Telephone  and  telegraph  companies 787,721  19 

d.  Car  companies 122,761  52 

e.  Express  companies  78,527  72 

f.  Insurance  companies 1,019,643  32 

g.  Banks,  state  and  savings 1.C69.234  80 

h.  Franchises  1,862,073  66 

i.    Penalties,  lieu  taxes,  etc 25,922  55 

j.   National  banks 1,153,442  C6 

2.  Poll  taxes 

3.  Inheritance  tax  

4.  Corporation  license  tax  (Secretary  of  State). 


5.  General  property  tax  (from  delinquencies,  account  former  years) 


11,001  12 

3,145,210  63 

773,670  94 

55,522  84 


$1,811  70 
160  00 
653  20 


II.    Fees,  fines  and  licenses -. 

1.  Secretary  of  State,  office  fees 

2.  Surveyor  General 

a.  Fees,  etc.,  general 

b.  Fees,  school  land  deposit 

c.  Fees,  state  land  office  (general) 

3.  Clerk  supreme  court,   fees 

4.  Insurance   Commissioner,   fees,   etc 

5.  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Education,  fees,  etc 

6.  Fish   and  Game  Commission 

a.  Fines,  violation  fish  and  game  laws $18,364  64 

b.  Sales  hunting  licenses 163,812  25 

c.  Sales  anglers'  licenses 98,278  91 

d.  Sales  market  fishermen's  licenses 36,060  00 

e.  Sales  trout  farm  licenses 20  00 

f.  Inspection  abalone  and  crawfish —         2,020  00 

g.  Wholesale  dealers'  licenses 1,625  00 

h.  Miscellaneous  receipts,  etc 281  59 

7.  Dairy   Bureau   

a.  Fees —        $2,326  43 

b.  Fines 1,728  32 

8.  Medical  Examiners,  fees,  fines,  etc -- 

9.  Courts  of  Appeal,  fees 

a.  First  District,  fees- 

General  fund 

Library  fund  

b.  Second  District,  fees- 

General  fund 

Library  fund 

c.  Third  District,  fees- 

General  fund 

Library  fund  

10.  Railroad  Commission 

11.  Industrial  Accident  Commission 

a.  Fees,  compensation  insurance  fund $763,051  77 

b.  Fees,  industrial  accident  fund 2,667  42 

c.  Refunds 2,941  79 

12.  Board  of  Pharmacy,  fees,  etc 

13.  Board  of  Examiners  in  Veterinary  Medicine,  fees 

14.  Water  Commission  

15.  Motor  Vehicle  Department 

16.  Board  of  Optometry,  fees,  etc 

17.  Labor  Bureau,  fees  and  fines 

18.  County  recorders,  land  title  fees — 

19.  Board  of  Health — 

a.  Fees,  nurses'  registration $4,525  34 

h.  Refunds 8,698  05 

c.  Fines,  pure  food  and  drug  law ---  570  00 


3,668,764 


146,101  28 
2,624  90 


9,036  85 

76,812  58 

3,625  81 

320,462  39 


4,o54  75 


47,754  39 
9,567  99 


$1,694  40 
1,694  40 


2,253  34 
2,325  35 


800  25 
800  25 


80,781  07 
768,660  98 


2,408  30 

330  00 

7,969  88 

2,126,657  36 

3,284  15 

12,355  64 

386  52 

13,793  39 
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STATEMENT    No.    2— Continued. 

Receipts    into    the    State    Treasury   for   the    Sixty-seventh    Fiscal    Year    Ending 

June  30,    1916. 


20.  Controller,  Bection  71",  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  fees. 

21.  Dental  Examiners,  fees,  etc 

22.  <'i>n>oration  Commission,  fees 


II.    other  Department  Collections  - 

1.  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  sale  textbooks,  etc.. __ 

2.  Superintendent  of  Hanks 

- 1  ate  Treasurer ._ 

a.  Interest  on  deposits $261,419  04 

b.  Registration  bonds 196  84 

,     .Motor  vehicles 92,547  50 

(.  Building  and  Loan  Inspection  Bureau 

Superintendent  of  Printing  -- -- 

Department  of  Engineering  

a.  Revolving  fund $61,045  00 


.1. 


f. 


General  fund  

Btate  highway  fund 

Motor  vehicle  fund 

Treasurer's  motor  vehicle  revolving  fund. 
Veterans'  Home  fund  

7.  Board  of  Control 

a.  Sale  of  maps  

b.  Refunds 

8.  Lunacy  Commission 

9.  Weights  and  Measures 

10.  State  Library 

11.  Mining  Bureau 

a.  Sale  of  publications i 

b.  Refunds , 

12.  Secretary  of  State 

a.  Sale  of  ballot  paper 

b.  Refunds 

IS.  Commission  of  Horticulture  

a.  Sale  of  apple  standard  stamps 

b.  Refunds  


00,410  45 

281  36 

1,402  56 

682  S2 

8  90 


$13  70 
11,823  81 


$1,726  25 
25  00 


$8,906  10 
659  62 


$3,182  77 
303  36 


[V.    In>titution  Receipts 

1.  San  Quentin  Prison 

a.  Prison   fund   $191,062  80 

b.  Manufacturing  revolving  fund  63,693  59 

c.  Jute  revolving  fund 246,906  59 

d.  Refunds  500  00 

2.  Folsom  Prison 

a.  Prison   fund  $13,957  01 

b.  Refunds 693  S3 

3.  Agnews   Hospital  

a.  Contingent  fund  . $57,889  99 

I.  Mendocino    Hospital    

I    Contingent   fund  si- 

b.  Refunds 400  00 

5.  Napa    Hospital    

ontingent   fund  $60,141  76 

funds  —  500  00 

6.  Norwalk  Hospital  

a.  Contingent  fund  

b.  Refunds l  33 

■  kton  Hospital 

a    Contingent    fund   $86,215  72 

b.  Refunds  510  00 

8.  Southern  California  Hospital 

Contingent   fund  $60,689  00 

b.  Refunds  503  00 

».  Home   of    Adult    Blind 

a.  Adult  blind  fund  $26,706  48 

b.  Refunds 200  00 


$21  00 
12,218  85 
19,856  03 


$6,887  09 

103,132  89 
354,163  98 


8,816  80 
249,404  83 


11,837  51 


2,885  67 
3,509  86 
3,207  00 
1,751  25 


9,565  72 
3,486  13 


$502,162  98 

14,650  84 

19,943  80 
60,841  78 

478  83 

61,192  no 


$872,429  82 


894,248  33 


;i-2';.SSS 
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STATEMENT    No.   2— Continued. 

Receipts   into   the   State   Treasury  for  the   Sixty-seventh    Fiscal    Year   Ending 

June  30,   1916. 


$6,276  17 


10.  School  of  Deaf  and  Blind 

a.  Contingent  fund .. 

11.  Sonoma  Home 

a.  Contingent  fund  - $19,973  18 

b.  Refunds -  405  54 

12.  California  Polytechnic  School 

a.  Contingent  fund  - $20,979  23 

b.  Refunds - 54  20 

15.  Whittier  School 

a.  Contingent  fund  $17,436  09 

b.  Refunds 553  55 

14.  Training  School  for  Girls 

a.  Contingent  fund $507  18 

b.  Refunds 1,048  38 

15.  California  State  Reformatory  

a.  Contingent  fund  $3,026  10 

16.  State  Agricultural  Society  

a.  Contingent  fund  $11,154  65 

17.  Preston  School 

a.  Contingent  fund  $4,647  92 

b.  Refunds 897  04 

18.  Chico  Normal  School 

a.  Contingent  fund  $1,237  33 

b.  Refunds    515  46 

19.  Fresno  Normal  School  — 

a.  Contingent  fund  $1,902  20 

20.  Humboldt  Normal  School 

a.  Contingent  fund  $215  00 

21.  San  Diego  Normal  School 

a.  Contingent  fund  $1,193  62 

b.  Refunds    126  84 

22.  San  Francisco  Normal  School 

a.  Contingent  fund  $6,212  08 

b.  Refunds    19  10 

23.  San  Jose  Normal  School 

a.  Refunds $18  13 

24.  Santa  Barbara  Normal  School 

a.  Contingent  fund  $6,523  26 

b.  Refunds 263  09 

25.  Los  Angeles  Normal  School 

a.  Contingent  fund $1,287  10 

b.  Refunds 869  97 

26.  Veterans'  Home -.. 

a.  Support  and  maintenance  fund $6,313  43 


V.    San  Francisco  Harbor  Commission,  rent  of  wharves,  etc.. 


Amount 


VI.    Sale  state  Lands. 

1.  Principal  

2.  Interest    — 


VII.    United  States  Government 

1.  5  per  cent,  account  sale  of  public  lands. 

2.  26  per  cent,  account  of  forest  reserves.. 

3.  Support  Veterans'  Home 


$6,276  17 
20,378  72 


21,033  43 

17,989  64 

1,566  66 

$3,026  10 

11,154  65 

5,544  96 

1,752  79 

1,902  20 

215  00 

1,320  46 

6,231  18 

18  13 
6,786  35 

2,157  07 

6,313  43 


VIII.    Bond  sail's.  Interest  and  Redemptions  and  Premium. 

i.  Sale  of  highway  bonds 

2.  Sale  (jf  University  of  California  building  bonds 

.".  Sale  oi  San  Francisco  state  building  bonds 

4.  Interest  on  bonds  in  trust  for  school 


$27,998  79 
42,369  00 


$11,368  00 
67,611  87 
94,988  93 


$2,500,626  50 
1,861,552  0(1 
1,000,000  00 
361,034  49 
5.  Interest  on  bonds  in  trust  for  general  (bond  investment  fund)..         114,341  01 


Total 
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STATEMENT    No.    2— Continued. 

Receipts    into    the    State    Treasury   for   the    Sixty-seventh    Fiscal    Year    Ending 

June   30,    1916. 


6.  Interest  and  redemption,  San  Francisco  seawall  sinking  fund 

7.  Interest  and  redemption,  dissolved  savings  bank  fund 

8.  Interest  and  redemption,  estates  of  deceased  persons  fund 

interest  and  redemption,  teachers'  permanent  fund  

10.  Interest  and  redemption,  compensation  insurance  fund 

11.  Interest  and  redemption,  school  laud  fund  

12.  Sale  and  redemption  San  Francisco  seawall  sinking  fund 

13.  Interest    on    bonds    San    Franeisro    state    building,    interest    and 

sinking  fund 

14.  Interest  on  bonds  in  trust  for  university 

16.  Interest  on  bonds  university  building  sinking  fund 

1G.  Sale  of  bonds,  general   fund 

17.  Interest  on  bonds,  state  highway  interest  sinking  fund 


¥71,744  67 
3,326  00 
12,164  71 
15,394  50 

42,532  17 
225,900  83 
021,971  27 

4,258  89 

49,845  00 

25,650  00 

:,102,400  00 

9,832  76 


IV     Estates  Deceased  Persons,  receipts  by  counties. 


X.    Care  Inmates,  from  counties. 

1.  Preston  School  

2.  Whittier  School  

.     Si  noma  Home 

1.  'training  School  for  Girls... 


$55,056  56 

24,217  45 

114,210  00 

9,108  28 


|47,718  50 

202,592  29 


XI     Miscellaneous  Receipts  

Agricultural  Society,  refunds  

Attorney  General,  refunds  

Maxwell  Grammar  School  District,  bond  tax 

Sundry  banks,  unclaimed  deposits 

Labor  Bureau,  refunds 

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds  (revolving  fund) 

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds,  refund 

C.  K.  Cooper,  refund 

N.  P.  Conrey,  refund  

A.  E.  Campbell,  refund  

civil  Service  Commission,  refund 

Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  refund 

Clerk  Court  of  Appeal,  Xo.  1,  refund 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  etc.,  refund 

Department  of  Engineering 


$1,500  00 


5,407  03 
5,137  40 


a.  Motor  vehicle  revolving  fund,  refund 

b.  Los  Angeles  building  and  improvement  fund, 

refund  

e.   Motor  vehicle  fund 

Hoard  of  Forestry,  refund  

Department  of  Engineering  (highway),  refund  highway  fund. 

Sundry  counties,  etc.,  donations  highway  fund 

Sundry  counties,  etc.,  interest  on  highway  money  expended  .. 

R.  Hails,  refund . 

Immigration  and  Housing  Commission,  refund 

Industrial    Welfare   Commission,    refund 

Imperial  County,  refund  

Inyo  County,  sale  of  mineral? 

Win.  Kehoe,  refund 

Sixth  District  Agricultural  Association 

B.  Contingent  fund 

1).  Refunds 196  13 

Ladies    Belief   Society,    refund 

•I.   Paul   Miller,  refunds 

L.   B.   Matthews,   refund 

II.    P.   McBeth,   refund 

W.  G.  MeMillin,  refund 

Margaret    MeXaught,  refund 

Sheriff  of  Kern   County,  refund 


$1,000  00 

20  00 

1,900  00 

489  98 

600  37 

4,292  34 

2,137  11 

3  90 

30  00 

60  00 

57  42 

73  11 

75 

325  6S 

12,044  43 


505  30 

75,286  08 

216,599  92 

514,988  28 

4  26 

::.777  m 

10  00 

250  00 

1,274  95 

856  88 

3,950  67 


262  50 
150  00 
87  50 
30  08 
368 
4  59 
13  60 


1,153,174 
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STATEMENT    No.   2— Continued. 
Receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  Sixty-seventh   Fiscal  Year  Ending 

June  30,   1916. 


Amount 


Babies  Aid  Society,  refund - 

Prison  directors,  refund 

Piinaina-Paeiflc  Exposition  Commission,  refund-. 

Sundry    Bounties,    assessment    Sacramento    and    San   Joaquin 

Drainage  District  No.  1 

Sundry  counties,  refunds  (principal  and  interest  bond  debt) 

Reclamation  Board — 

a.  Revolving   fund  $1,887  43 

b.  Refund    185  84 

Railroad  Commission,  refund 

W.  H.  Rieeks,  sheriff,  refund 

stallion  Registration  contingent  fund 

Santa  Barbara  County,  refund 

Clerk  Supreme  Court,  refund 

Surveyor  General,  refund  

Strong  &  Farr,  refund 

Counties  and  sundry  persons,  teachers'  pensions 

Sacramento  Bank,  refund  

Adjutant  General,  refund  _„ 

Tax  Commission,  refund 

University  of  California,  sale  of  reports 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company,  refund 

Robert  A.  Waring,  refund 

Western  Pacific  Railway  Company,  refund 

J.  J.  Hayes,  refund 

Actual  receipts  

From  canceled  warrants 


Total  receipts,  including  canceled  warrants. 


$40  27 

500  00 

2,319  97 

114,761  76 
1,991  26 
2,073  27 


67  74 

132  00 

6,982  50 

25  00 

6  19 

4  38 

2  12 

182,834  25 

125  00 

49  80 

107  74 

12  00 
500 

29  13 
2  31 

13  20 


Transfers. 
Transferred  from: 
San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund  to  San  Francisco  Seawall 

Sinking  Fund  

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund  to  Second  San  Francisco 

Seawall  Sinking  Fund ; 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund  to  General  Fund 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund  to  San  Francisco  Sea- 
wall Fund  -- 

General  Fund  to  State  Library  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Veterans'  Home  Support  and  Maintenance  Fund — 

General  Fund  to  State  Highway  Interest  Sinking  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund 

General  Fund  to  State  University  Fund 

General   Fund  to  School  Fund 

Genera]  Fund  to  High  school  Fund 

Genera]   Fund  to  Second  San   Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

General   Fund  to  Interest   and  Sinking  Fund 

General  Fund  to  State  Highway   Fund 

General  Fund  to  School  Hook  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Second  San   Francisco  Seawall   Fund 

General  Fund  to  State  Building   Interest   and  Sinking   Fund   (San 

Francisco)     

General  Fund  to  State  Commission  Market  Fund 

General  Fund  to  University  of  California  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund. 

General  Fund  to  Reclamation  Board  Revolving  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Oil  Protection   Fund 

General  Fund  to  San  Quentin  Prison  Manufacturing  Revolving  Fund 
General  Fund  to  Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds 

Revolving   Fund 

General  Fund  to  School  Land  Deposit  Fund 

General  Fund  to  Stockton  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

School  Land  Fund  to  School  Fund 


$211,158  86 

396,750  00 
95,340  00 

239  50 

95,000  00 

135,000  00 

678,167  24 

139,154  47 

998,008  14 

5,215,000  00 

800,511  63 

4,524  00 

141,435  00 

1,501,400  00 

250,000  00 

702,000  00 

35,741  11 
25,286  65 
55,350  00 
50,000  00 
20,000  00 
50,000  00 

6,000  00 

60  00 

5  33 

119  64 


$37,902,612  96 
103,476  42 


$38,006,089  38 
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STATEMENT   No.   2— Continued. 

Receipts  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  Sixty-seventh   Fiscal  Year   Ending 

June  30,   1916. 


Teachers'  Permanent  Fund  to  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund... 

Bond  Investment  Fund  to  General  Fund 

Bond  Investment  Fund  to  Sehool  Land  Fund 

Beeond  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund  to  General  Fund 

Treasurer'.--  Motor  Vehicle  Fund  to  Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Beeond  San  Francisco   Seawall  Sinking   Fund   to  Teachers'  Perma- 
nent  Fund   

Sixth  District  Agricultural  Association  to  General  Fund 

Sacramento    and    San   Joaquin    Drainage   District    Fund    Xo.    1    to 

General  Fund  

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund  to  San  Francisco  Harbor  Im- 
provement   Fund    

Department   l^ngineering  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund  to  Motor 

Vehicle    Fund    

Training  School  for  Girls'  Contingent  Fund  to  General  Fund 

San  Quentin  Prison  Fund  to  General  Fund 


Total  receipts  and  transfers. 


$140,000  00 

59,432  51 

54,908  50 

55,320  00 

23  71 

33  75 
53  96 

50,000  00 

487  00 

10,000  00 
11  90 
300  45 


$11,976,829  35 


$49,982,918  73 
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STATEMENT  No.  3— Continued. 
Recapitulation   of   Expenditures   for   Sixty-sixth    Fiscal   Year,    Ending   June  30,    1915. 

|    Total  amount  Grand  total 

expended  amount  ex- 

durlng  66th  pended  during 

fiscal  year  66th  fiscal  year 


Legislative — 

Senate -~ 

Assembly  

Legislative  printing   

Judicial — 

Supreme   Court   

i  lerk  Supreme  Court 

District  Courts  of  Appeal- 
Superior  Courts  


Executive — 
Governor .. 

Adm  inistrative — 

State  Board  of  Control 

Secretary  of  State 

State  Controller 

State  Treasurer  

Attorney  General  

Surveyor  General  

Mate  Printing  Office 

State  Board  of  Equalization 

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds. 

Regulative — 

Railroad   Commission  

Superintendent  of  Banks 

Insurance  Commissioner  

State  Board  of  Health 

Corporation   Commissioner  

Building  and  Loan  Commission 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

State  Water  Commission 

Industrial  Accident  Commission 

Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures 

Industrial  Welfare  Commission 

Immigration  and  Housing  Commission 

State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 

State  Board  of  Optometry 

State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 

State  Board  of  Pharmacy 

State  Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners. 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Eureka  Harbor  Commissioners 

Legislative  Counsel  Bureau 

Defensive — 
National  Guard  of  California 

Constructive — 

Department  of  Engineering 

San    Francisco   Harbor 

State  Highway  


$93,235  65 
147,611  57 
87,570  46 

$97,048  43 

22,455  32 

100,552  07 

268,806  20 


$45,854  79 


$137,873  77 
87,845  98 
62,825  29 
38,500  38 
53,764  74 
26,296  16 
439,246  93 
35,727  14 

113.133  30 

$349,235  03 
92,286  55 
40,251  86 

137.134  48 
11,452  35 

7,535  36 
55,420  12 
10,684  09 
431,525  02 
15,702  01 
17,006  99 
45,828  14 
33,051  88 

5,105  34 
11,164  06 

6,425  00 

278  50 

26,386  29 

3,967  78 

9,261  35 


$267,245  71 


Educational — 

State  Board  of  Education 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.. 

State  Library  

Support  of  Elementary  Schools 

Support  of  High  Schools 

State  University  

San  Jose  Normal  School 

Los  Angeles  Normal  Scaoo] 

Cbico  Normal  School 

San  Diego  Normal  School 

San  Francisco  Normal  School 

Santa  Barbara  Normal  School 

Fresno  Normal  School 

Humboldt  Normal  School 

California   Polytechnic  School 

California  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind. 


$1,515,607  55 
4,327,127  95 
6,478,217  13 

$135,226  74 

22,720  74 

113,025  60 

5,654,640  60 

724,236  63 

1 ,709,064  88 

98,574  73 

325,573  33 

56,228  03 

58,285  86 

57,394  18 

45.749  17 

76,940  65 

7,875  42 

80,693  13 

148,599  75 
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STATEMENT  No.  3— Concluded. 
Recapitulation    of   Expenditures   for   Sixty-sixth    Fiscal   Year,    Ending   June   30,    1915. 


Total  amount 

expended 
during  66th 
fiscal  year 


Grand  total 
amount  ex- 
pended during 
66th  fiscal  year 


Educational — Continued. 

Normal  School  Trustees 

Textbooks  for  Orphans 

Hastings  College  of  Law. — 

omental — 

State  Agricultural   Society 

State  Mining  Bureau 

Commission  of  Horticulture 

Fish  Commission  

State  Veterinarian  

State  Dairy  Bureau 

Joint  Investigation  of  Water  Resources.-. 

State  Reclamation  Commission 

Exposition  Building,  Los  Angeles 

Protective — 

Conservation   Commission  

State  Board  of  Forestry 

Sutter's   Fort   

Marshall  Monument - 

Monterey   Custom   House ... 

State  Burial  Grounds 

Mission  San  Francisco  de  Solano 

Bear  Flag  Monument 

Vitlcultural  Commission 

Fire  trails  

California  Redwood  Park 

Smelter   waste   

Benevolent — 

Veterans'   Home  

Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home 

Home  for  Adult  Blind 

Orphans,  half  orphans,  etc 

Mothers'    pensions,    etc 

Curative — 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

Lunacy  Commission  

Stockton  State  Hospital 

Napa   State  Hospital 

Agnews    State    Hospital 

Mendocino  State   Hospital 

Southern  California  State  Hospital 

Sonoma  State  Home 

State  Hospital,   Norwalk 

Transportation   of   insane,  etc 

Corret  I 

Whittler  state  School 

Preston  School  of  Industry. 

8tate  Training  School  for  Girls 

./ — 

Prison  Directors  

San  Quentin   Prison 

m  Prison 

An-est  of  criminals  without  state 

Is — 
Bonds,  redemptions,  etc 

Lands — 

tution  of  principal,  etc 

■'in  OUS 

Miscellaneous    

Trans;, 


Transfers 


Total  expenditures,  including  transfers. 


$525  95 
934  11 

9,280  00 


$124,451  98 
46,071  28 
52,681  43 
283,700  17 
20,911  34 
27,052  40 
28,637  39 
46,919  78 
32,181  23 

$11,299  57 

18,124  55 

3,864  36 

629  60 

605 

75  00 

207  41 

510  35 

7,547  50 

1,481  42 

4,307  44 

1,529  20 

$260,477  K 

1,864  7? 

114,580  Of 

560,563  5! 

283  7. 


$11,345  84 
24,986  93 
453,096  00 
490,518  22 
427,715  42 
238,883  12 
493,803  29 
277,663  35 
14,927  14 
106,657  47 


$164,845  88 
212,951  93 
130,359  15 


$11,440  30 

604,471  17 

367,553  15 

15,475  96 


$2,388,670  58 


$15,691  18 


$3,346,758  02 


$9,095,493  92 


$0,325,569  50 


662,607  00 


49,582  45 


937,769  27 


2,539,596  78 
508,156  96 

998,940  58 

2,388,670  58 

15,691  18 

3,346,758  02 

9,095,493  92 


$45,625,086  96 
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STATEMENT   No.  4. 
Recapitulation  of   Expenditures  for  Sixty-seventh    Fiscal  Year,    Ending  June  30,   1916. 


7.<  ni  slat  ire — 

Senate  

Assembly  

Legislative  printing 


Judicial — 

Supreme  Court  and  Clerk. 
District  Courts  oi  Appeal- 
Superior  Courts 


/'   •  cutive- 
Governor 


Administratrix  — 

State  Board  of  Control 

Secretary  of  State 

State  Controller 

State  Treasurer  

Attorney  Oeneral 

Surveyor  General 

State  Printing  Office 

state  Board  of  Equalization 

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds. 

Purchasing  Department 

Motor  Vehicle  Department . 


Total  amount 

expended 

during  fi7th 

fiscal  year 


Regulative — 

Railroad  Commission  

Superintendent  of  Bank? 

Insurance  Commissioner  

state  Board  i  I  Health 

<  lorporation  Commissioner . j 

Building  and  Loan  Commissioner 

Bureau   Labor  Statistics 

State   Water    commission 

Industrial  Accident  Commission 

Immigration  and  Housing  Commission 

State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  

State  Board  of  Optometry  

State  Dental  Examiners  

State  Board  of  Pharmacy    

State  Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners. 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Eureka   Harbor  Commissioners 

i  egislative  Counsel  Bureau 

Superintendent  Weights  and  Measures 

Industrial  welfare  Commission  


Deft  naive — 

National   I 


( Constructive — 
Department  of  Engineering  

San  Francisco  Harbor  Commission 

State  Highway  Commission 

San  Francisco  state  Building 

Bridge  across  Colorado  River  at 


$9,376  02 
13,022  75 
18,001  39 


$130,916  94 
102,848  51 
276,198  95 


$52,094  08 


§156,062  86 

109,244  96 

96,092  64 

30,345  73 

58,468  41 

27,288  66 

397,426  44 

33,923  28 

82,156  23 

14,525  38 

243,374  74 


Educational — 
State  Board  of  Education  ... 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

State  Library  

Support  Elementary  Schools 

Support  High  Schools 

Support  State  University 


$378,053  32 

99,329  77 

35,964  54 

151,815  80 

27,066  18 

8,837  25 
63,657  44 
43,441  54 
623,037  41 
39,535  39 
38,887  02 

5,610  92 
13,943  44 

3,715  51 

71  48 

29,519  20 

3,902  56 

8,586  92 
15,496  82 
18,744  93 


$259,199  51 


$1,502,200  04 

2,263,753  43 

6.649,989  99 

112  04 

2-),000  00 


$357,140  33 
24,526  00 
95,911  24 

5,732,816  43 
800,516  28 

2,018,721  03 


Grand  total 
amount 

expended 
during  67th 

fiscal  year  ', 


$41,300  1« 


1,248,909 


1,609,217 


10,441,0551 
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STATEMENT   No.  4 — Continued. 
Recapitulation   of    Expenditures  for  Sixty-seventh    Fiscal   Year,    Ending   June  30,   1916. 


Ed  in  ational — Continued. 

Niin   Jose   Normal   School 

Los  Angeles  Normal  School 

Chico  Normal  School 

San  Diego  Normal  School 

San  Francisco  Normal  School 

Santa  Barbara   Normal   School 

Fresno  Normal  School 

Humboldt  Normal  School  

California  Polytechnic  School 

California  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 

Textbooks  for  Orphans  

Hastings  College  of  Law 

»ni«  ntal — 

State  Agricultural  Society  

jBtate  Mining  Bureau 

m'ssion  of  Horticulture 

nia  Fish  and  Game  Commission 

state  Veterinarian  

Bureau 

investigation  Water  Resources 

Reclamation  Commission* 

lion    Building,   Los  Angeles 

Rural    Credits    Commission 

Water  Problem  Conference 

ission  Market 

Stallion  Registration  Board 

Improvement  Sacramento  ami  other  rivers 

I'ruti  'five — 

Hoard  of  Forestry 

r*s  Fort  

all  Monument  

rey  Custom  House  

St  ii  i  e  Burial  Grounds 

i  San  Francisco  de  Solano 

Flag  Monument 

Vitieiiltural   Commission  

Fire   trails  

California  Redwood  Park  

r  waste  

lent — 
Veterans'  Home  

tn's   Relief   Corps   Home 

Home  for  Adult  Blind 

Orphans,  half  orphans,  etc 

'urative — 

of  Charities  and  Corrections.. 

Commission  

■ill    State    Hospital 

Napa   state  Hospital 

Agnews  State   Hospital  

cino    State    Hospital 

in  Califi  mia  State  Hospital 

a  State  Home 

ilk  State  Hospital • 

Transportation    insane,   etc 


$111,387 

213,767 

61,888 

82,485 

85,732 

59,182 

334,362 

49,016 

102,900 

142,853 

769 

8,520 


.$56,043 

68,254 

53,768 

318,781 

21,099 

29,340 

25,439 

525,515 

23,421 

2,331 

1,494 

13,755 

1,517  88 

140,000  00 


$10,312,198  99 


37 

14 
61 

69 
04 

58 
13 
14 
56 

7:; 
57 
57 


$15,096 
27,355 
437,210 
442,389 
350,647 
232,989 
478,086 
259,361 
232,462 
114,854 


1,280,763  00 


43,956  57 


863,589  65 


2,590,453  06 


Reclamation  Commission:  01  this  amount,  claims  against  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
limiL-e  Districts  Xos.  2,  3,  4  and  5,  amounting  to  *173,101.63,  for  which  there  are  no  funds, 
Wants  registered  only,  not  paid. 
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STATEMENT   No.  A — Concluded. 
Recapitulation  of   Expenditures  for  Sixty-seventh    Fiscal   Year,    Ending  June  30,   1916. 


( Corrective — 

Whittier  state   School 

Preston  School  of  Industry 

State  Training  School  for  Girls. 


Penal — 

Prison  Directors 

Advisory  Pardon  Board 

San  Quentin  Prison 

Folsom  Prison  

Arrest  of  criminals  without  state. 

Lands — ■ 
Restitution  of  principal,  etc 


Bonds — 
Bonds,  redemptions,  etc. 


.1/  iscfUaneous — 

Return  of  corporation  license  tax  erroneously  collected 

Payment  premiums  on  bonds,  state  officers 

Reimburse  counties  account  bonded  indebtedness 

Publication  bond  accounts  

Historical  Survey  Commission  

Social  Insurance  Commission 

Compensation  benefits  

Official  advertising  

Monument  to  pioneers  of  California 

Printing,  various  offices 

Rent,  offices  in  Forum  Building 

Rental,  state  offices 

Right  of  way,  San  Joaquin  River 

Reimburse  counties,  loss  of  revenue 

Tax  Commission  

Sundry  claims  

6.  A.  R.  Monument. 

Automobile  for  Governor 

Deposits  in  banks  (school  land  fund),  refunds 

Repayment  estates  deceased  persons 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 

Deposit  in  banks  (dissolved  savings  bank  funds),  refunds. 

Refund  to  counties  account  forest  reserves 

Repayment  deposits  (receiver's  fund) 

San  Jose  harbor  improvement 

Apportionment  to  counties  (Motoi  Vehicle  Fund) 

Traveling  expenses,  county  treasurers 

Reissue  of  canceled  warrants 


ini nsfers— 
Transfers 


Total 


Total  amount 

expended 

during  67th 

fiscal  year 


Grand  total 

amount 

expended 

during  67th 

fiscal  year 


$167,351  16 
237,008  48 
151,142  42 


$17,084  30 

2,086  49 

867,846  54 

372,422  88 

19,551  73 


$31,312  53 


$2,673,277  20 


$215,363  75 

3,289  55 

658,767  93 

69  20 

1,851  44 

3,044  60 

10,214  32 

2,817  08 

3,000  00 

1,213  18 

22,287  60 

1,821  09 

932  90 

130,901  00 

36,531  17 

110,685  64 

1,000  00 

2,658  00 

115  65 

21,265  44 

11,893  40 

2,569  68 

67,611  87 

288  63 

4  73 

932,492  78 

1,029  70 

84  00 


$11,976,829  35 


$:55,.:302  08 


1,278,991  94 


31,312  53 


2,673,277 


2,243,804 


11,976,829  35 
$48,012,719 
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STATEMENT    No.    5. 
Condition   of  the  Several    Funds  in  Sixty-sixth   and   Sixty-seventh    Fiscal   Years. 

GENERAL  FUND. 


30,  1915— To  warrants $9,841,312  61 

30,  1915— To  transfers 8,172.738  75 

30,  1915— To  balance 3,235,803  66 


$21,249,855  02 


M>,  1816— To  warrants 
30,  1916— To  transfers 
30,  1916— To  balance  .. 


$10,639,802  42 
10,960,303  57 
5,306,484  29 


$26,906,590  28 


July  1,  1914— By  balance  .. 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts  .. 
June  30,  1915— By  transfers 


June  30,  mic 


-By    cancelled    war- 
rants   


$3,627,753  15 

17,417,554  82 

204,016  95 

530  10 

$21,249,855  02 


July     1,  1915— By  balance $3,235,803  66 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 23,410,239  65 

June  30,  1916— By  transfers 260,458  82 

June  80,  11)16— By    cancelled    war- 
rants    88  15 


$26,906,590  28 


July     1,  1916— By  balance $5,306,484  29 


SCHOOL  FUND. 


M,  1916— To  warrants $5,655,688  81 

»,  1915— To  balance 326,455  88 


$5,982,144  03 


10,  1916— To  warrants $5,734,664  74 

10,  L916— To  balance 223,193  31 


July  1,  1914— By  balance  .. 
June  SO,  1915— By  receipts  -. 
June  30,  1915— By  transfers 


July     1,  1915— By  balance 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts  .. 

June  30,  ]!»16— By  transfers 

June  30,  1916— By    cancelled    war- 
rants   


July     1,  1916— By  balance 


$533,564  80 

959,022  89 

4,489,557  00 

$5,982,144  69 

$326,455  88 

416,275  29 

5,215,119  64 

7  24 

$5,957,858  05 

$223,193  31 


SCHOOL  LAND  FUND. 


30,  1915— To  warrants  . 

i  "-To  transfer  .. 

3i>,  1915— To  balance  ... 


ne  30,  1916— To  warrants 
ne  30,  1916— To  transfer  . 
ne  30,  1916— To  balance  .. 


$241,413  83 

245  83 

123,924  33 


July  1,  1914— By  balance  .. 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts  .. 
June  30,  1915— By  transfers 


5,583  99 


$445,995  02 


July    1,  1916— By  balance 


$55,545  80 
270,776  86 
39,261  33 


S5,583  93 


$212,571  89     July     1,  1915— By  balance $123,924  33 

119  64      June  30,  1916— By  receipts 267,152  19 

233,303  49     June  30,  1916—  By  transfers 54,908  50 

June  SO,  1916— By  cancelled  war- 
rants    10  00 


$445,995  02 
$233,303  49 
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STATEMENT    No.   5— Continued. 
SCHOOL  LAND  DEPOSIT  FUND. 


June  80, 

June  30, 
June  30, 

1915— To  warrants 

1915— To  transfers 

1915— To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 

1916— To  balance 

$100  00 

89,580  00 

7,340  00 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915— By  balance 

1916— By  receipts 

1916— By  transfer 

1916— By  balance 

$97,020  00 

$97,020  00 

$97,020  00 

June  30, 
June  SO, 

$60  00 
7,500  00 

$7,340  00 
160  00 
6000 

$7,560  00 

$7,580  00 

$7.500  00 

ESTATES  DECEASED  PERSONS  FUND. 


1 

June  30, 
June  30, 

1915 — To  warrants 
1915— To  balance    

1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  balance     

$7,818  75 
57,374  91 

July     1, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915 — By  receipts      -  .- 
1915 — By  transfer 

1915— By  balance  

1916— By  receipts  .. 

1916-By  balance 

$11,919  65 

53,028  18 

245  83 

$65,193  66 

$65,193  66 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$55,770  66 
61,787  47 

$57,371  91 
60,183  21 

$117,558  12 

$117 

$61,787  47 

DISSOLVED   SAVINGS    BANK   FUND. 

June  30, 
June  30, 

1915— To  warrants 
1915— To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 
1916 — To  balance 

$5,235  85 
10,963  57 

July     1,  1914— By  balance 

June  30,  1915 — By  receipts 

July     1,  1915 — By  balance    -    _-. 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

July     1,  1916— By  balance . 

$14,391  92 
1,807  60 

$16,199  42 

$16,199  42 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$2,569  68 
11,719  89 

$10,963  67 
3,326  00 

$14,289  57 

S14.2S9  57 

$11,719  89 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENT  FUND. 

June  30. 
June  30, 
June  30, 

1915—  To  warrants 
To  transfers 

I'M",    To  balance  .. 

1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  transfers 
L916    To  balance  „ 

$1,212,209  93 
584,979  07 
135,107  12 

July    1,  1914— By  balance 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts 

July    1,  1915— By  balance 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts 
.liinc  80,  1916— By  transfer 

July     l,  1916— By  balance 

$275,581  83 
1,656,714  M 

SI, 932,296  12 

$1,932,296  12 

June  30, 
June  mo. 

$1,026,143  39 
645,834  36 
291,079  96 

$135, 

1,827,463  59 
487  00 

:,057  71 

$1,963,057  71 

:  1 179  96 
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STATEMENT   No.   5— Continued. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SEAWALL  FUND. 


To  balance 
0,  1916— To  balance 


$5,492  88 


$5,482  8S 


July  1,  1914—  By  balance 
July  1,  1915— By  balance 
July     1,  1916— By  balance 


$6,492  88 


$5,492  88 


$5,492  88 


SAX  FRANCISCO  SEAWALL  SINKING  FUND. 


Jie  30,  1915— To  warrants 
.1  le  30,  1915— To  balance  __ 


;n.  1916  To  warrants 
ft  1016— To  transfer  . 
:<>,  1916— To  balance  .. 


$541,206  75  j  July     1,  1914— By  balance  .. 

72,174  51  I   June  30,  1915— By  receipts  .. 

June  30,  1915— By  transfers 


$613,381  26 


$922,640  00      July     1,  1915— By  balance  .. 
33  75      June  30,  1916— By  receipts  .. 
54,375  56      June  30,  1916— By  transfers 


$977,019  31 


July    1,  1916— By  balance 


$27,476  85 
380,735  84 
205,168  57 


$613,381  26 

$72,174  51 
693,715  94 
211,158  86 

$977,049  31 

$54,375  56 


STATE  PRINTING  FUND. 


i,  1915— To  warrants 
1915— To  balance 

$317,306  65 
44,972  95 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915— By  balance     

1916— By  receipts  ..    .. 

1916— By  balance  .    . 

$61,192  34 
301,087  26 

$302,279  60 

$362,279  60 

1916— To  warrants 
1916-  To  balance 

$263,859  80 
30,517  98 

$44,972  95 
219,404  S3 

$214,377  78 

$294,377  78 

$30,517  98 

TEXTBOOK  ROYALTY  FUND. 
Repealed  1913,  Chapter  328,  section  6. 


ne  SO,  1915    To  balance 

$340  43 

July    1, 
July     1, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

$340  43 

1916— To  balance 

$340  43 

1915— By  balance 

$340  43 

1916— By  balance 

$340  43 

STATE  SCHO< 

L  BOOK 

FUND. 

«15— To  warrants 
1915— To  balance 

i'H6 — To  warrants 
U6—T0  balance 

$113,657  57 
223,232  67 

July    l, 
June  30, 
June  30t 

June  SO, 

July    l, 
June  30, 
June  80, 

.Inly       1, 

l'»15— By  receipts 

IM       By   transfers 

1915    By    cancelled    war- 
rants   

$129,906  56 

6,936  80 

200,000  00 

46  88 

$33<;,- 

$336,890  24 

$105,444  85 
374.621  :m 

1915— By  balance 

1916— By  receipts 

1916— By  transfers 

$223,232  67 

6,837  09 

250,000  00 

$480,(m;  1  Ti; 

$480,069  76 

1916-By  balance — 

$374,624  91 
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STATEMENT    No.   5— Continued. 
DEPARTMENT   OF   ENGINEERING   REVOLVING  FUND. 


June  30,  1915— To  warrants 
June  30,  1915— To  balance  .. 


$55,168  70      July     1,  1914— By  balance 
5,818  31      June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


!    h     To  warrants 

$60,987  01 

$60,987  01 

June  80, 

$64,424  38 
2,438  93 

July     1,  1916— By  balance 

June  80,  1916—  By  receipts 

>>isai 
61,046  00 

$66,863  31 

$66,868  81 

July     J,  1916—  By  balance    

82,438  03 

HOME  FOR  ADULT  BLIND  FUND. 

June  30, 
June  30, 

1915— To  warrants 
1915— To  balance  ... 

$36,060  33 
5,536  26 

July     1,  1914— By  balance 

June  30,  1915— By  receipts 

$17,068  » 
24,534  89 

1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  balance 

$41,596  59 

36  59 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$21,205  20 
11,037  54 

July    1,  1915— By  balance 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

$5,536  » 
26,706  48 

$32,242  74 

$32,242  74 

July     1,  1916— By  balance  .. 

$11,087  54 

FOLSOM  PRISON  FUND. 

June  30, 

1915— To  warrants  . 

$13,150  36 

July    1,  1914— By  balance 

>■   •"■*)  47 

June  30,  1915— To  balance 


June  30,  1916— To  warrants 
.1 1 mo  30,  1916— To  balance  .. 


3,159  91      June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


$16,310  27 


$6,072  13      July     1,  1915— By  balance  .. 
11,044  79     June  30,  1916— By  receipts  .. 


$17,116  92 


July     1,  1916— By  balance 


SAN  QUFNTIN  PRISON  FUND. 


June  :".  l  'iv  To  warrants 
.lime  30,  1915— To  balance  .. 


June  30,  1916— To  warrants 
June  30,  1916— To  transfer  . 
June  30,  1916— To  balance  .. 


$218,269  62 
18,737  43 


$237,007  05 


$121,332  90 

300,45 

88,166  88 


$209,800  23 


July    1,  1914— By  balance 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


July     1,  1915— By  balance 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


July     1,  1916—  By  balance 


JUTE  REVOLVING    FUND. 

June  30, 
June  30, 

1915— To  warrants 
1915 — To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 
1916—  T i)  balance  __ 

$96,896  73 
1.54,910  51 

July    1,  1914— By  balance 

June  30,  1915— By  receipts 

July    1,  1915— By  balance    

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

July    1,  1916— By  balance 

1  ,S07  24 

$251,807  * 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$219,388  47 
182,428  63 

$1.54,910  6 
246,906  6 

$401,817  10 

$401,81711 

$182,428  « 
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STATEMENT   No.   5 — Continued. 
INM'KANt'K   COMMISSION  SPECIAL  FUND. 


-Inn.'  30, 
June  30, 

June  30, 

June  30, 

1915— To  warrants 

1915— To  balance 

ivi<;    To  warrants 

1916— To  balance 

$38,661  86 

430  88 

July    1, 
June  30, 

July    1, 
June  30, 

July    1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915— By  transfer 

1915— By  balance 

1916— By  receipts 

1916— By  balance 

$3,982  74 
30,000  00 

$33,982  74 

$33,982  74 

$29,264  54 
1,166  34 

$430  88 
30,000  00 

$30,430  88 

$30,430  88 

$1,166  34 

STATE   BANKING  FUND. 


1915— To  warrants 
1915— To  balance  .. 


.ftui.   30,  L916    To  warrants 
[916-  'I'd  balance  -. 


$92,286  55 
14,341  05 


$106,627  60 


$99,329  77 
18,144  17 


$117,473  94 


July    1,  1914— By  balance 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


July     1,  1915— By  balance 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


July    1,  1916— By  balance 


$16,044  90 
90,582  70 

$106,627  60 

$14,341  05 
103,132  89 

$117,473  94 

$18,144  17 


BUILDING   AND  LOAN  INSPECTION  FUND. 


(June  30,  lt)l."»—  To  warrants 
jJune  30,  1915— To  balance  .. 


■pie  •:".  1916— To  warrants 
■me  30,  1916— To  balance  .. 


$7,535  36 
13,767  91 


$21,303  27 


$8,837  25 
13,747  46 


2,584  71 


July    1,  1914— By  balance 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


July    1,  1915— By  balance 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


•Inly     1,  1916— By  balance 


$12,589  94 
8,713  33 

$21,303  27 

$13,767  91 
8,816  80 

$22,584  71 

$13,747  46 


FISH   AND  GAME   PRESERVATION   FUND. 


Juiir  80,  I'M".    'In  warrants 
Jurif  30,   1915    'In  balance  .. 


43,590  01 


|288,!  85  I  I 


June  30,   1916    To  warrants  $284,599  67 

Jane  30,  1916—  To  balance 43,392  73 


$327,992  40 


July     1,  1914— By  balance 
June  30,  1915—  By  receipts 


July     1,  1916— By  balance 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


July     1.  i'.'l<;    By  balance 


$31,128  33 
257,856  86 


$288,986  19 


$43,590  01 
284,402  39 


$327,992  40 
$43,392  73 
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STATEMENT   No.   5— Continued. 
STATE  LIBRARY  FUND. 


June  30,  1915— To  warrants 
.  ]915— To  balance  .. 


09,425  60     July     1,  1911— By  balance 

5,200  62      June  30,  1915— By  receipts 

June  30,  1915—  By  transfers  .. 


$114,' 


$18,47 
1,154  49 
95,000  00 

$114,626  8 


June  30,  1916— To  warrants 
June  .;<>.  1916— To  balance  .. 


$)2,311  24      July     1,  1915— By  balance 

11,096  38      June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

June  30,  1916— By  transfer 


$103,407  62 


July    1,  1916— By  balance 


SUPREME  COURT  LIBRARY   FUND. 


June  30, 
June  30, 


June  30, 
June  30, 


1915 — To  warrants 
1915— To  balance  _. 


$1,249  16 
5,690  24 


6,939  40 


1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  balance  .. 


$1,221  16 
6,276  45 


$7,497  CI 


July     1,  1914— By  balance 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


July    1,  1915— By  balance 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


July    1,  1916— By  balance 


$5,231  04 
1,708  36 


*3,939  40 


$5,690  24 
1,807  37 


$7,497  61 


$6,276  45 


LIBRARY  FUXD,  COURT  OF  APPEAL  No.  1. 


June  30, 
June  30, 

1915—  To  warrants 

1915— To  balance - 

l!»16—  To  balance 

$997  15 
6,697  30 

July    1, 
June  30, 

July    1, 

June  30, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915— By  receipts 

1915— By  balance    

1916— By  receipts 

1916— By  balance .... 

$5,706  Of 

1,988  46 

$7,694  45 

$7,6)4  45 

June  30, 

June  30, 

$1,729  27 
6,662  43 

$6,697  81 
1,694  40 

$8,391  70 

$8,391  7© 

$6,662  41 

LIBRARY  FUXD,  COURT  OF  APPEAL  Xo.  2. 


June  30,  1915— To  warrants 
June  30,  1915— To  balance  .. 


June  30,  1916— To  warrants 
June  30,  1916— To  balance  .. 


$1,029  60     July     1,  1914— By  balance 
6,232  11      June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


$7,261  71 


$1,6S5  57      July     1,  1915— By  balance 
6,871  89      June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


$8,557  46 


July     1,  1916— By  balance 


$4,814 
2,447 


$7,261 


2,325  1 


5,S71  80 
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STATEMENT   No.   5— Continued. 
LIBRARY  FUND,  COURT  OF  APPEAL  No.  3. 


SO,  1915— To  warrants 
30,  1915— To  balance  .. 


me  30,  1916— To  warrants 
jne  30,  1916— To  balance  .. 


$133  50     July     1,  1914— By   balance 
1,397  73      June  30,  1915— By  receipts  . 


$1,831  23 


$586  31      July     1,  1915— By  balance 
1,611  67      June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


$2,197  98 


July    1,  1916— By  balance 


$1,088  05 
743  18 


$1,831  23 


$1,397  73 
800  25 


$2,197  98 


$1,611  67 


SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  AND  BLIND,  CONTINGENT   FUND. 


one  30,  1915— To  warrants 
one  30,  1915— To  balance  .. 


one  30,  1916— To  warrants 
une  30,  1916— To  balance  .. 


$7,344  75      July     1,  1914— By  balance 
1,770  45      June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


$9,115  20 


$6,838  46     July     1.  1915— By  balance 
1,208  16     June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


$8,046  62 


July     1,  1916— By  balance 


$3,044  45 
6,070  75 


$9,115  20 


$1,770  45 
6,276  17 


$8,046  62 


$1,208  16 


SONOMA  HOME,   CONTINGENT  FUND. 


iune  30, 
une  30, 

une  30, 
une  30, 

1915— To  warrants 

1915— To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  balance 

$21,162  96 
10,801  51 

July     1, 
.Turn'  SO, 

July     1. 
June  30, 

July      1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915 — By  receipts . 

1915 — By  balance  ...  -  - 
1916— By  receipts 

1916— By  balance      

$14,718  75 
17,245  72 

$31,964  47 

$31,964  47 

$9,850  05 
20,924  64 

$10,801  51 
19,973  18 

$30,774  69 

$30,774  69 

$20,924  64 

un.-  :;... 
un.-  80, 

une  no. 
un,'  80, 

Ml  NDOCIXO 

IMiMMT.W.,  CONTINGENT   FUND. 

1915— To  warrants 

1915—  To  balance 

4 

$13,924  66 
33,137  57 

July  1,  1914— By  balance 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts 

$47,062  23 

1916— To  warrants 

1916— To  balance 

$13,762  36 
38,919  10 

July  1,  1915— By  balance 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

$52,681  46 

AO.NKWS 

HOSPITAL, 

CONTINGENT   FUND. 

une  30, 
une  30, 

1915— To  warrants 
1915— To  balance 

$61,738  19 
30,347  34 

July     1,  1914— By  balance  ..    ... 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts 

July     i,  liar,— By  balance 

June  30,  1916    By  receipts . 

July     i.  1916— By  balance 

$35,174  92 
56,910  61 

$92,! 

$92,085  53 

1916— To  warrants 

1916— To  balance 

$34,775  77 
53,461  56 

$30,347  31 
57,889  99 

$88,237  33 

$88,237  33 

$53,461  56 

July     l,  1916— By  balance 


$29,700  27 
17,361  96 


847,082  83 


$33,137  57 
19,543  89 


$52,681  46 


$38,919  10 
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STATEMENT   No.   5— Continued. 
NAPA  HOSPITAL,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


June  30, 
June  30, 

1915— To  warrants 

$65,699  17 
32,556  49 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915— By  receipts 

1916—  By  receipts 

1916— By  balance 

$35,164  73 
63,030  W 

$98,255  66 

$98,255  66 

June  30, 
June  30, 

1916— To  warrants 

1916— To  balance  . 

$55,617  38 
37,080  87 

$32,556  49 
60,141  "m 

$92,698  25 

$92,69gl 

$37,080  87 

STOCKTON  HOSPITAL,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


June  30, 
June  30, 

1915— To  warrants 

1916— To  warrants 
1016— To  balance 

$37,226  80 
13,178  47 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

July    1, 

1914 — By  balance 
1915— By  receiiits 

1915— By  balance 
1516— By  receipts 
1916— By  transfer 

1916— By  balance 

$10,985  6J 
39,419  66 

$50,405  27 

—  .4".'  27 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$31,576  91 
17,822  61 

$13,178  M 

36,215  72 

538 

$49,399  52 

$49,399  5t 

$17,822  61 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  HOSPITAL,   CONTINGENT   FUND. 


CHICO  NORMAL,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


June  30. 
June  30, 

1915— To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  balance 

$74,475  12 
41,845  35 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 

H>14— By  balance 

1915— By  receipts 

1915— By  balance 

1916— By  receipts 

1916— By  balance  .    _. 

$61,864  aj 
54,455  91 

$116,320  47 

$11' 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$56,572  68 
45,961  67 

$41,845  39 
60,689  09 

$102,534  35 

SIOJ 

$45,961  91 

June  30, 
June  30, 

1915— To  warrants 

1915— To  balance „ 

$3,654  16 
4,896  59 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915— By  balance 

1916— By  receipts 

1916— By  balance 

$3,633  69 
4,917  06 

$8,550  75 

June  30, 
June  30, 

1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  balance 

$3,366  48 
2,767  44 

$4,896  59 
1,237  3S 

$6,133  92 

$6,133  9# 

$2,767  J 
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STATEMENT   No.   5— Continued. 
FRESNO  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


80, 

80, 
80, 

1915— To  warrants 

1915— To  balance 

$1,419  89 
1,224  89 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July    1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915— By  receipts ._ 

1915— By  balance 

1916— By  receipts    

1916— By  balance 

$689  96 
1,954  82 

$2,644  78 

$2,644  78 

1916— To  warrants  ._ 

1916— To  balance 

$964  35 
2,162  74 

$1,224  89 
1,902  20 

$3,127  09 

$3,127  09 

$2,162  74 

LOS  ANGELES  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 

3<>, 
30. 

80, 

30. 

1915— To  warrants      

1915^To  balance    

$202  12 
479  50 

July    1,  1914— By  balance 

June  30,  1915— By  receipts . 

$388  29 
293  33 

$681  62 

$681  62 

1916— To  warrants 

1916— To  balance 

$975  64 
790  96 

July     1,  1915— By  balance 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

$479  50 
1,287  10 

$1,766  60 

$1,766  60 

July    l,  1916— By  balance 

$790  96 

SAN  DIE< 

30  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 

80, 

3o. 

3o. 
80, 

1915 — To  warrants 
1915— To  balance 

1916—  To  warrants 
1916— To  balance 

$2,385  04 
412  19 

July    1,  1914— By  balance 

June  30,  1915— By  receipts 

July     1,  1915 — By  balance  

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

July    1,  1916— By  balance 

$306  47 
2,490  76 

$2,797  23 

$2,797  23 

$1,277  87 
327  94 

$412  19 
1,193  62 

$1,605  81 

$1,605  81 

$327  94 

SAN  JOSE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


>,  1915— To  balance 
80,  1916— To  balance 


14      July     l,  1914— By  balance 


14      July     1,  1915— By  balance 
July     1,  1916— By  balance 


$36  14 


$36  14 


$36  14 


SANTA  BARBARA  NORMAL  SCHOOL.  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


80,  1915— To  warrants 

To  balance  .. 


80,  1916— To  warrants 
*>,  1916— To  balance  .. 


$7,606  92 
2,548  50 


$10,157  42 


$4,222  76 
4,849  00 


),071  76 


July     1,  1914— By  balance 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


July     1,  1915— By  balance 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


July    1,  1916— By  balance 


$2,131  21 
8,026  21 


$10,157  42 


$2,548  50 
6.523  26 


$9,071  76 


$4,849  00 
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STATEMENT    No.   5—  Continued. 
PRESTON  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


June  30,  1915— To  warrants 
June  30,  1915— To  balance  .. 


$170  48      July     1,  1914— By  balance 
4,927  03     June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


$5,097  51 


June  30,  1916— To  wan-ants 

June  30,  1916— To  balance 


July    1,  1915— By  balance 

3,574  95      June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


3,574  95 


July     1,  1916— By  balance 


■■ 


.-',574 


CALIFORNIA  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 

CONTINGENT  FUND. 

June  30, 
June  30, 

l'ii5—  To  warrant?  ..-  . 
1915— To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 

1916— To  balance    

$22,374  82 
5,405  53 

-Inly     1, 
Jun<>  30, 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July    1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915—  By  receipts  .. 

>.:.731 

4^7,780  35 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$23,456  76 
2,928  00 

1915— By  balance 

1916— By  receipts 

1 ".405 

$26,384  76 

1916— By  balance     

gfl 

^YHITTIER  SCHOOL,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


June  30,  1915— To  warrants 
June  30,  1915— To  balance  .. 


June  30,  1916— To  warrants 
June  30,  1916— To  balance  _. 


$14,990  36  .  July     1,  1914— By  balance 
17,923  42     June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


$32,913  78 


$22,363  52      July     1,  1915— By  balance 
12,995  99      June  30,  1916— By  balance 


$35,359  51 


July     1,  1916— By  balance 


fttM 
1 7,436  ( 


$33,339  i 


$12,996 ! 


CALIFORNIA   STATE   REFORMATORY,   CONTINGENT   FUND. 


June  30,  1915— To  balance 


June  30,  1916— To  warrants 
June  30,  1916—  To  balance  .. 


$6,750  00 


July     1,  1914— By  balance 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


$6,750  00 


$4,650  96      July     1,  1915— By  balance 
5,125  14      June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


$9,776  10 


July     1,  1916—  By  balance 


4.5001 


l,0M 


*5j 
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STATEMENT   No.   5— Continued. 
LABOR  BUREAU,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


ine  30, 
ine  30, 

ine  30, 
ine  30, 

1916— To  warrants 

1916— To  balance 

$13,506  60 
5,119  73 

July     1,  1914— By  balance 

July    1,  191.5— By  balance 

July     1,  1916— By  balance 

$9,729  43 
8,986  90 

$18,716  33 

$18,716  33 

$11,069  57 
6,405  80 

$5,119  73 
12,355  64 

$17,47.")  37 

$17,475  37 

$6,405  80 

DENTAL 

EXAMINERS 

.  i  ONTINGENT  FUND. 

une  30, 
une  30, 

.ug.  15, 
.Ug.   13. 

1915—  To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 

1916— To  balance — 

$11,164  06 
12,444  20 

July     1,  1914- 

July    1,  1915- 
Aug.  15,  1915- 

-By  balance    

-By  balance 

$12,374  62 
11,233  70 

$23,608  32 

$23,608  32 

$3,664  87 
13,061  39 

$12,444  26 
4,282  00 

$16,726  26 

$16,726  26 

STATE  DEXTrsTRY  FUXD. 


.  1916— To  warrants 
1016— To  balance - 

$10,278  57 
10,719  67 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

July     1,  191C— By  balance 

$13,061  39 
7,936  85 

$20,998  24 

$20,998  24 

$10,719  67 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


iune  30,  1915— To  warrants 
To  balance  .. 


fun.-  30,  1916  -To  warrants 
1916— To  balance  .. 


$73,608  90      July     1,  1914— By  balance 
8,624  40      June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


$82,233  30 


$11,303  56      July     1,  1915— By  balance 
S,475  49      June  30,  1916—  By  receipts 


$19,779  05 


July     I.  L9M    By  balance 


$4,623  93 
77,609  37 


$82,233  30 


$8,624  40 
11,154  65 


1,779  or, 


3,475  49 


HUMBOLDT 

NORMAL  SCHOOL,   CONTINGENT  FUND. 

June  30, 

1915— To  warrants 

1916-  To  balance 

1916— To  warrants      .. 
1916— To  balance  ..: 

$565  33 
39  67 

lulv     l,  1914— By  balance  ... 

June  so, 

June  30,    1915      By    receipts    

July     1,  1915— By  balance 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

July    1,  1916— By  balance 

$605  00 

$605  00 

$125  65 
129  02 

$39  67 
215  00 

$254  67 

$254  67 

$129  02 

15—26888 
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STATEMENT    No.   5— Continued. 
RAILROAD  COMMISSION  FUND. 


June  30, 
June  30, 

110.5— To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 

1916— To  balance    

$153,833  69 
14,677  54 

July    1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 

• 

1914— By  balance .__ 

1915— By  receipts 

1916— By  receipts 

1916— By  balance 

$101'. 
59,125  5| 

$168,511  23 

$168,511  2S 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$65,115  56 
30,343  05 

$14,677  54 
S0.781  07 

195,458  61 

i?95,458  «? 

$30,343  05 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE  EXAMINERS.  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


■Tune  30, 

1915— To  warrants 

1915— To  balance 

1916— To  warrants    

1016— To  balance 

51  50 

July     1. 
June  30, 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

•lune  30, 

1915— By  receipts  .    

$330  00 

$330  00 

$330  00 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$71  48 
310  02 

1916— By  receipts 

$51  50 

330  00 

$381  50 

1916— By  balance 

$310  08 

MINING  BUREAU  FUND. 


June  30, 
Juno  30, 

1915— To  warrants 

1915— To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  balance      

$1,775  37 
60  43 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915— By  receipts 

1915 — By  balance  .. 

1916— By  receipts 

1916— By  balance 

$749  60 
1,086  80 

$1,835  80 

$1,835  80 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$1,283  64 
503  04 

$60  43 
1,726  25 

$1,786  68 

$1,786  08 

$503  04 

BALLOT   PAPER  REVOLVING  FUND. 


June  30, 
June  30, 

1915 — To  warrants  . 
1915— To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 

1916— To  balance 

$18,496  26 
7,082  80 

July     1, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

July    1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915— By  receipts 

1915— By  transfers  . 

1916— By  balance 

$9,025  49 
11,990  01 
4,557  54 

"79  06 

■ 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$15,801  50 
187  40 

$7,082  80 
8,90610 

$15,988  90 

$15,988  90 

$187  40 
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STATEMENT    No.   5— Continued. 
NURSE  REGISTRATION  FUND. 


;  30,  1915— To  warrants 
»  30,  1915— To  balance  _. 


$6,481  50      July     1,  1914— By  balance 
39,558  70      June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


$46,040  20 


$40,459  20 
5,581  00 


$46,040  20 


>  80,  1916— To  warrants 

S  80,  1916— To  balance    

$5,793  87 
38,290  17 

June  30,  1915— By  receipts      

$39,558  70 
4,525  34 

$44,084  04 

July     1,  1916— By  balance 

$44,084  04 

$38,290  17 

STATE   OPTOMETRY   FUND. 

1915— To  warrants 
1915— To  balance  .. 


$5,105  34      July     1,  1914— By  balance 
6,464  S3      June  30,  191.5—  By  receipts 


L.570  17 


$8,300  94 
3,269  23 


$11,570  17 


■•16— To  warrants  . 
16— To  balance  .. 

$5,610  92 
4,138  06 

July     1,  1915— By  balance 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

July    1,  1916— By  balance  .    

$6,464  83 
3,2S4  15 

$9,748  98 

$9,748  9S 

$4,138  06 

TEACHERS'   PERMANENT   FUND. 

t  30,  1915— To  warrants  . 
15— To  transfer  .. 
!5— To  balance  .. 

$29,461  85 
95,000  00 
143,595  47 

July    1,  1914— By  balance 

June  30,  1915— By  transfers 

$9,148  65 
169,134  03 
89,774  64 

$268,057  32 

$268,057  32 

1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  transfer  . 
1916— To  balance  .. 


$198,698  21 
140,000  00 

112,314  23 


$481,012  44 


July  1,  1915— By  balance  .. 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts  _. 
June  30,  1916— By  transfers 


July    1,  1916— By  balance 


$143,595  47 
198,22S  75 
139,188  22 

$481,012  44 

$142,314  23 


STATE  HIGHWAY  FUND. 


1915— To  warrants 
lu  30,  1915—  To  balance  .. 


'u;  30,  1916— To  warrants 
lu  30,  1916-To  balance  .. 


$6,478,217  13      July     1,  1914— By  balance  . 
3,834,062  66      June  30,  191.5— By  receipts  - 
June  30,  1915— By  transfer 


$10,312,279  79 


$6,649,9S9  99 
1,478,266  53 


July  1,  1915— By  balance  . 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts  . 
June  30,  1916— By  transfer 


3,12S,256  52 


$6,615,634  00 

2,971,645  79 

725,000  00 

$10,312,279  79 

$3,834,062  66 
2,792,793  86 
1,501,400  00 

$8,128,256  52 


July     1,  1916— By  balance $1,478,266  53 
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STATEMENT   No.   5 — Continued. 
JD  8AH    FRANCISCO  SEAWALL  FUND. 


...  191  .V- To  warrants $3,114,918  02      July    1,  1914-By  balance $4,171,18 

June  80,  1916— To  balance  „ 1,152,048  l<:     June  80,  1016— By  receipts 


$4,266,066  18 


June  30,  1916— To  warrants $1,237,610  04      July     1,  1915—  By  balance $1,152,048» 

June  30,  1916— To  transfer 487  00      June  30,  1916— By  receipts —^ 

June  30,  1916— To  balance 616,100  62      June  30,  1916— By    transfers    702,28»» 


$1,854,287  66 


July    1,  1916—  By  balance 


STATE  HIGHWAY  INTEREST  SINKING  FUND. 


June  30,  1915—To  warrants 


June  30,  1916— To  warrants 


$720,900  00  July  1,  1914— By  balance  .. 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts  .. 
•Mine  30,  1915— By  transfers 


$720,900  00 


5,000  00  July  1,  1915— By  balance  .- 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts  .. 
June  30,  1916— By  transfers 


$688,000  00 


$720,8 


\D  SAN  FRANCISCO  SEAWALL  SINKING  FUND. 

June  30, 
June  30, 

1915—To 
1915—To 

1916— To 
1916— To 

warrants 

warrants 

$497,880  00 
27,660  00 

July    1,  1914— By  balance 

June  30,  1915— By  receipts 

June  30,  1915— By  transfers 

2 
339,79011 

$525,540  00 

$525,54flB 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$345,960  00 
55,320  00 

0,  1916— By  transfers 

$401,280  00 

$401,280  Ot 

BOND  INVESTMENT  FUND. 


June  30,  1915—To  transfers 

$78,522  66 

July     1, 
July    l. 

By  receipts 

$11 .935 
66,588 

$78,522  66 

$114,341  01 

1916— By  receipts 

114,341 

>llt. 341  01 
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STATEMENT    No.   5 — Continued. 
CORPORATION  <  OMMI88ION  FUND. 


l.i  warrants 
To  balance  .. 


L916 — To  warrants 
r.tlft— To  balance  .. 


$1,453  6:-     July     l.  mil  -By  balance 
9,690  10      -lime  30,  11115— By  receipts 


$11,113  75 


$27,066  18     July     1,1915   By  balance 
2,479  95     June  30,  1016    By   receipts 


$29,546  13 


July     i.  1916    By  balance 


$11,143  7.3 


$11,143  75 


$9,690  10 
19,856  03 


$29,546  13 


,479  95 


STATE  BOARD  OF  PHARMACY  CONTINGENT   POND. 

ro  balance 

1916— To  warrants 

1916— To  balance 

125  00 
10,220  1!) 

July     1,  1914— By  balance 

.Tune  30,  1915—  By  receipts 

July      1.   L915    By  balance 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

July     1,  1916— By  balance  .. 

$14,271  53 
2,373  66 

$16,645  19 

$16,645  19 

me  30, 

Jiic  30, 

$3,715  51 
8,912  98 

$10,220  19 
2,408  30 

$12,628  49 

$12,628  49 

$8,912  98 

FOLSOM  HOSPITAL, 

CONTINGENT  FUND. 

me  30,  1915— To  balance $179  on 

July    1,  1914— By  balance 

July     l,  191.5—  By  balance  _ 

July     1,  1916— By  balance 

$179  00 

me  30,  1916— To  balance $179  00 

$179  00 

$179  00 

UNIVERSITY  FUND. 


To  warrants 

$49,845  00 

July    1,  1914 — By  balance 

June  30,  1915— By  receipts 

July    i.  1915 — Bv  balance 

$49,845  00 

$19,845  00 

$49,845  00 

1916-To  warrants 

$49,845  00 

June  30,  1916    By  receipts 

$I9,S45  00 

$49,845  00 

$19,845  00 

Nil  l-i  i  v  Si  HOOI  MSTRK  T. 

BOND  FUND. 

15—  By  balance $183  75 

July     1, 
July     i. 
July    i. 

191 1    By  balance 

By  balance 

$183  75 

By  balance $183  75 

$183  75 

$183  75 
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STATEMENT    No.   5— Continued. 
INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND. 

June  30, 

1915— To  warrants  . 
1916— To  warrants  . 

$141,435  00 

July     1,  1914— By  balance 

June  30,  1915— By  transfers 

July    l,  1915 — By  balance 

$141,«B* 

$141,435  00 

$141,421} 

June  30, 

$141,435  00 

f 

June  30,  1916— By  transfers 

$141,4!  B. 

$141,435  00 

$141,4{H 

[ 

WAR  BOND  FUND. 

June  30, 

1915 — To  balance  -.. 

$2,829  76 

July     1,  1914— By  balance — 

s2>< 

1916— To  balance  .  - 

June  30, 

$2,829  76 

July    1,  1915— By  balance 

W.Si 

July    1,  1916— By  balance 

$2,82 

SACRAMENTO  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT  FUND. 

June  30, 

.     „               $112  04 

July    1,  1914— By  balance 

$11 

1916— To  balance 

June  30, 

$112  04 

July    1,  1915— By  balance  _    

$11 

July     1,  1916— By  balance 

$11 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  FUND. 

June  30, 

1915— To  warrants 

$932,717  89 

July     1,  1914 — By  balance 

June  30, 

June  30,  1915— By  transfer 

Julv     1,  1915 — By  balance 

$932,71' 

1916— To  warrants 

$932,717  89 

$932,711 

June  30, 

$998,008  14 

June  30,  1916— By  transfers 

$998,001 

$998,008  14 

$998,0« 

RAILWAY  TAX  FUND. 

June  30, 

1915 — To  balance  .  . 

$30,251  36 

July    l,  1914— By  balance 

Julv     l,  1915— By  balance 

Julv     1,  1916— By  balance 

$30,251 1 

1916— To  balance 

June  30, 

$30,251  36 

$30,251 M 

$30,25l4 

MEDICAL  EXAMINERS'  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


June  30, 
June  30, 

1915— To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  balance 

$33,051  88 
492  47 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1, 
.Tune  SO, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915— By  balance  -- 

1916—  By  receipts 

1916— By  balance 

$11,136 
22,408 

$33,544  35 

$33,544 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$38,887  02 
9,359  84 

47,754 

$48,246  86 

$9,359 
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STATEMENT    No.   5— Continued. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING,   M<  >TOR  VEHICLE   REVOLVING  FOND. 


one  30,  1015— To  balance  . 
June  30,  1916— To  transfer 


B.500  00      July     1,  1914— By  balance 


$10,000  00 


$10,000  00 


July     1,  1D15— By  balance 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


$8,500  00 


$8,500  00 
1,500  00 


$10,000  00 


STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


une  30, 
une  30, 

une  30, 

1915— To  warrants 
1915— To  balance    

1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  balance 

$724,236  63 

443  37 

July     1, 
June  30, 

July     1. 
June  30, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915— By  transfers 

1915— By  balance    

1916— By  transfers 

1916— By  balance 

$619  72 
724,060  28 

S724.6S0  00 

s724,6SO  00 

$800,516  2S 
43S  72 

$443  37 
800,511  63 

$800,955  00 

$800,955  00 

$438  72 

une  30,  1915— To  balance 


$306  41 


$306  41 


June  3d. 
■one  ::". 


1916— To  transfer  . 
1916—  To  warrants 
1916— To  balance  .. 


$11  90 
S01  69 


*S13  59 


July     1,  1014— By  balance 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts 


July     1,  1915— By  balance 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


July     1,  1916— By  balance 


$306  41 


$306  41 


$306  41 
507  18 


SS13  59 


(am  as 


LOS  ANGEL]  -  NORMAL  »■  BOOL,  BUILDING  AND  IMPROVEMENT  FUND. 


lone  :  0, 

Jim-'  30, 


1915— To  warrants 
1915    To  balance  -- 


$125,9-24  71      July     1,  1914— By  balance 
1,020  10      Juno  .",(>.  1<U5— By  receipts 


$126,944  SI 


.  1916-To  balance 


:.427  13      July     1,  1916— By  balance 
June  30,  1010  -By  receipts 


$6,427  13 


July     1.  1910— By  balance 


$21,507  7S 
105,437  03 


$126,944  SI 

si .020  10 
5,407  08 

$6,427  13 

$6,427  13 


SAS    l'h\.. 

NORMAL   SOHOOL, 

.  ONTINGENT   FUNK. 

' 

1915    To  warrants 

1915— To  transfer 

1915—  To  balance 

$13,026  31 

27  50 

4,218  39 

July     1 
June  30, 

July    i. 
Jane  SO 

July     1. 

By  balance 

1015— By  receipts 

10.676  56 

m  80 

272  20 

' 

1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  balance 

$4,299  50 
6,130  97 

1915— By  balance    .. 

$4,218  39 
6,212  08 

$10,430  47 

$10,430  47 

1916— By  balance 

$6,130  97 
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STATEMENT   No.   5— Continued. 
PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL   EXPOSITION  FUND. 


June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

1915— To  warrants 
191&— To  transfer 
1915— To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  balance 

.  $2,204,954  67 
41,728  12 
24,275  51 

July     1, 
June  80, 

July     1, 
.Mine  30, 

July     1, 

1914— By  balance 

1915— By  receipts 

1915— By  balance 

$1,01. 
1,227,683  72 

$2,270,958  30 

$2,270,958  30. 

$11,893  40 
14,702  08 

$24,275  51 
2,319  87J 

$26,595  48 

$26,595  48 

1916— By  balance    

$14,702  08 

SUPPORT  AND  MAINTENANCE  FUND,  VETERANS'  HOME. 


June  30,  1915—  To  warrants 
June  30,  1915— To  balance  .. 


June  30,  1916— To  warrants 
June  30,  1916— To  balance  .. 


34,152  77 
5,132  76 


$239,285  53 


$238,864  96 

7,589  06 


$241,444  02 


July  1,  1914— By  balance  . 
June  30,  1915— By  receipts  . 
June  30,  1915—  By  transfer 


July  1,  1915— By  balance  . 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts  . 
June  30,  1916— By  transfer 


July    1,  1910    By  balance 


$5,648  lSj.' 
101,137  3fc 
132,500  00 


$239,285  53 

$5,132  7«? 
101,311 
135,000 

$241,444 


$7,688 


June  30,  1915— To  balance 
June  30,  1916— To  balance 


FORESTRY  FUND. 


July    1,  1914— By  balance 


$169  88     July    1,  1915— By  balance 
July    1,  1916— By  balance 


$169  88 

=  - 


UNITED  STATES   FOREST  RESERVE  FUND. 


June  30,  1915— To  warrants 

$65,001  84 

July     1,  1911— By  balance 

10,  1915— By  receipts 

July     1,  1815— By  balance       

$65,001  Si 

$65,001  84 

$65,001  aj 

June  30,  1816    To  warrants 

$67,611  87 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

$67,611  87 

$67,611  87 

$67,611  87 

S  \N  DIEGO  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENT  FUND. 

June  30,  1915— To  balance 

$3,587  96 

July    1,  1914— By  balance 

June  30,  1915— By  receipts 

July    1,  1915— By  balance 

July     1,  1916— By  balance 

$125  38 
3,462  SB 

$3,587  96 

$3,587  86 

.Mine  30,  1816    To  balance 

$3,587  96 

$3,587  88 

$3,587  86 
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STATEMENT    No.   5— Continued. 
TEACIIKKS'   RETIREMENT   SALARY  FUND. 


June  30, 
June  30. 

1915— To  warrants 
1915— To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 

$75,6°9  89 
33,251  10 

•Inly     1, 
June  80, 

.Inn.'   30, 

July    3, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

July     ], 

1914— By  balance 

By  transfer 

1916— By  receipts 

1916— By    canceled    war 

$13,771  16 

109  S4 

95,000  00 

§108,880  99 

$108,880  99 

$123,139  87 
50,677  06 

$33,251  10 
125  00 

140,000  00 

410  83 

$173,816  93 

$173,816  93 

$.50,677  06 

ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  FUND. 
No  transactions. 


STATE 

COMPENSATION  INSURANCE  FUND. 

June  30, 
June  30, 

1915 — To  warrants    .    - 

1916— To  warrants  ...  . 
1916— To  balance 

$520,614  04 
150,801  81 

July     1,  1914— By  balance 
June  ?,0,  1915— By  receipts 

July     1,  1915— By  balance 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

July     1,  1916— By  balance 

$118,951  64 
552,464  21 

$671,415  85 

$671,415  85 

June  30, 
■  June  30, 

$647,851  05 
308,554  70 

$150,801  81 
805,603  94 

$956,405  75 

$956,405  75 

$308,554  70 

SACRAMENTO  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT  FUND  No.  1. 


1916— To  warrants 
1916— To  transfer 
1916— To  balance 

$17,184  55 
50,000  00 
47,577  21 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts    

July     1,  1916— By  balance    

$114,761  76 

$114,761  76 

$114,761  76 

$47,577  21 

TORRENS  TITLE  ASSURANCE  FUND. 
(Initiative  measure,  November  3,  1914.) 


.  1915— To  balance 

lune  30,  1916— To  balance    

$45  10 

June  30,  1915— By  receipts 

July    1,  1915— By  balance 

June  30,  1016— By  receipts 

July     1,  1016— By  balance 

$45  10 

$45  10 

$45  10 

SI. 11    .;■_> 

$45  10 
3S6  52 

$431  62 

$431  62 

$431  62 

16-26888 
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STATEMENT   No.   5— Continued. 
INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  FUND. 


To  balance 

L916    To  warrants 

1916— To  balance 

$1,928  72 

.Inly     1,  1914— By  balance 

July     1,  1916— By  balance 

June  SO,  i!»]G— Bv  receipts     

July     1,  1916— By  balance    

$658  70 
1,270  02 

$1,928  72 

S1.928  7S 

June  30, 
June  80, 

$1,337  00 
3,259  14 

$1,928  78 
2,667  42 

$4,596  14 

$4,598  14 

$3,259  U 

TREASURER'S  MOTOR  VEHICLE  REVOLVING  FUND. 


June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 

1915— To  warrants 

1915— To  transfers 

1915—  To  balance 

1916— To  warrants 

1916— To  transfer      

$10,554  13 
11  99 

169  77 

July     1, 
June  30, 
June  SO, 

July     1, 

June  30, 

1911— By  balance     

]91"i— By  receipts - 

1915 — Bv  transfer 

1916— By  balance      

$1,961  29 
3,774  60 
5,000  00 

$10,735  89 

$10,735  89 

June  30, 
June  30, 

$828  88 
23  71 

$16)  77 
682  82 

$852  59 

$852  69 

RECEIVER'S  FUND. 


June  30,  1915— To  warrants 
June  30,  1915— To  balance  .. 


June  30,  1916— To  warrants 
June  30,  1916— To  balance  .. 


$87  53  i   July     1,  1914— By  balance 
5,228  17  ,   June  30,  1915—  By  receipts 


$5,315  70 


$288  63      July     1,  1915— By  balance 
4,939  54      June  30,  1916— By  receipts 


$5,228  17 


$5,008  85 
307 


$5,315  I 


$5,228 


$5,228  : 


July    1,  1916— By  balance 


MOTOR  VEHICLE   FUND. 


June  30,  1915— To  warrants 
June  30,  1915— To  transfer  . 
June  30,  1915— To  balance  .. 


$1,082,421  66      July     1,  1914— By  balance  .. 

5,000  00      June  30,  1915— By  receipts  .. 

1,954,97S  66  i   June  30,  1915— By  transfers 


$3,042,400  32 


$1,035,404  25 

2,006,984  06 

1199 

$3,042,400  82 


June  30,  1916— To  warrants 
June  30,  1916— To  balance  .. 


£2,398,456  37      July     1,  1915— By  balance  .. 

1,792,290  82  j  June  30,  1916— By  receipts  .. 

June  SO,  1916— By  transfers 


$4,190,747  19 


1,978  08 

2,225,744  82 

10,023  71 

$4,190,747  19 


July     1,  1916— By  balance $1,792,290  82 
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STATEMENT    No.   5— Continued. 

SAN  JOSE  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENT  FUND. 

Act  of  L913,  eh.  604. 


ine  30,  1915— To  balance  . 

ine  30,  1916— To  warrant 
ine  30,  1916— To  balance  . 


$2,500  00 


$4  73 
2,495  27 


$2,500  00 


June  30,  1915— By  transfer 

July    l,  1915— By  balance  . 
June  30,  1916— By  receipts  . 


July      1,  1916—  By  balance 


$2,500  00 


$2,500  00 


$2,500  00 


$2,495  27 


STALLION  REGISTRATION  BOARD,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 
Act  of  1915,  ch.  752. 


ne  30,  1916— To  warrants 

ine  30,  1916— To  balance 

$1,517  88 
5,464  62 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts  ._ 

July    1,  1916— By  balance 

$6,982  50 

$6,982  50 

$6,982  50 

$5,464  62 

.  le  30,  1916— To  warrants 
.'ie  30,  1916— To  balance  .. 


OIL  PROTECTION  FUND. 
Act  of  1915,  ch.  718. 


18,929  28      June  80,  1916— By  transfers 
1,070  72 


$20,000  00 


July     1,  1916— By  balance 


$20,000  00 


$20,000  00 


1,070  72 


SAN  QUENTIN  PRISON  MANUFACTURING  REVOLVING  FUND. 
Act  of  1915,  ch.  747. 


i.e  30,  1916— To  warrants 
J  e  30,  1916— To  balance  -. 


$86,903  52  '   June  30,  1916— By  receipts  . 
26,790.07  '   June  30,  1916— By  transfer 


$113,693  59 


July     1,  1916— By  balance 


$63,693  59 
50,000  00 


$113,693  59 
$26,790  07 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CAPITOL  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS  REVOLVING  FUND. 
Act  of  1915,  ch.  360. 


J"9  30,  1916— To  warrants 

J*i  30,  1916— To  balance 

$4,927  01 
5,365  33 

June  30, 
June  30, 

July     1, 

1916— By  receipts 

1916— By  transfer 

$4,292  34 
6,000  00 

$10,292  34 

$10,292  34 

1916— By  balance 

$5,365  33 
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STATEMENT   No.  5— Continued. 

APPI.I.  STANDARD  PROSECUTION  FUND. 

Act  of  1915,  ch.  712. 


June  30, 

1916— To  balance $3,182  77 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

$3,182  77 

July     1,  1916— By  balance — 

$3,188  77 

NORWALK  HOSPITAL,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 

June  30, 

1916— To  balance $477  50 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

*  J77  50 

July    l,  1916  -By  balance 

$477  60 

RECLAMATION  BOARD  REVOLVING  FUND. 
Act  of  1915,  ch.  686. 

June  30, 

June  30, 

1916— To  warrants $30,992  24 

1916— To  balance 20,895  19 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

June  30,  1916— By  transfer    

50,000  00 

$51,887  43 

July     1,  1!)16— By  balance 

$20,895  19 

MAXWELL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BOND  TAX  FUND. 


June  30, 

1916— To  warrants 91,903  00 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts    

$1,900  00 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STATE  BUILDING  FUND. 
Act  of  1913,  ch.  511. 

June  30, 
June  30, 

1916-To  warrants            .              $112  04 
1916— To  balance  .. 999,887  96 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

"0,000  00 

$1,000,000  00 

$1,000,000  (X 

July     1,  1D16— By  balance 

$.' 

SAN  FRAX<  [S<  0  STATE   BUILDING  SINKING  FUND. 

June  30, 

1916— To  warrants $40,000  00 

June  30,  1916— By  receipts  ..    .. 
.June  30,  1916— By  transfers 

$4,258  8! 

$40,000  00 

$40,000  Ci 

s\i  BAMENTO  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT  FUND  No.  2. 

June  30,  1916— To    warrant    $3,028  13      June  30,  1916— By  balance 

$3,028  i: 

Inly     I,  1916— To  balance $3,028  13 
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STATEMENT    No.   5 — Continued. 

COMMISSION  MARKET  FUND. 

Act  of  M16,  eh.  713. 


1016— To  warrants 
1916— To  balance  .. 


$8,738  82      June  30,  1016— By  transfer 
16,547  83      .Tune  30.  1016— By  receipts  . 


$25,286  65 


July     1,  1016—  By  balance 


$25,286  65 


$25,2S6  65 


5,547  83 


SIXTH  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  CONTINGENT  FUND. 


K),  1016— To  warrants 
to,  1916— To  transfer  . 
10,  1916— To  balance 


$1,532  55      June  30,  1916— By  receipts 

53  96 
2,165  93 


-     - 


■Z  44 

July    1,  1916— By  balance 

$2,165  03 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  BUILDING  FUND. 
Act  of  1915,  ch.  16. 

1916— To  warrants $253,543  20      June  30,  1916— By  reee: 

...       $1,851,552  00 

30,  1916— To  balance 


1,568,008  SO 
,652  00 


,552  00 


July     1,  1016— By  balance $1,568,008  80 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  BUILDING,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING   FUND. 


ne  3".  1916— To  warrants 

-'.000  00 

June  30,  1016— By  receipt  - 

June  30,  1916— By  transfers 

,660  00 
55,350  00 

$81,000  00 

$81,000  00 

SACRAMENTO  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT  FUND  No.  4. 


ae  30.  1016— To  warrants 

J    1,  1016— To  balance 

$209,926  78 

June  30,  1916— By     canceled    war- 
rant ._ 

June  30,  T'i6 — By  balance 

$102,030  20 
106,996  58 

$209,926  78 

$209,026  78 

$106,996  58 
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STATEMENT   No.  5— Concluded. 
SACRAMENTO  AND  SAX  JOAQUIN  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT  FUND  No.  5. 

June  30, 

1916— To  warrants $449  72  |  June  30,  1916— By  balance 

$449  72 

July    1, 

1916— To  balance $449  72 

SACRAMENTO  AND  SAN  JOAQUIN  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT  FUND  No.  3. 

June  30, 

1916— To  warrants $260,000  00  j  June  30,  1916— By  balance 

8260,000  0C 

July    1, 

1916— To  balance  .  - $260,000  00  j 
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STATEMENT    No.    6. 

Disbursements  from    United  States   Forest   Reserve   Fund   During  the  Sixty-sixth   and 
Sixty-seventh    Fiscal    Years. 


County 

Alpine 

Amador — 

Burte   

Calaveras 

Coin- a   .. 

>Del  Norte 

;i  EI  Dorado 

Fresno  

Glenn   

Humboldt  

'  Inyo  

Kern   .... 

;  Lake  

Lassen  

Los  Angeles  

Madera   

Mariposa   .. 

Mendocino  '. 

Modoe    

Mono   

Monterey   

•Nevada   + 

Orange 

Placer    

Plumas  

Riverside    

•*an   Benito  

San  Bernardino  

San  Diego  

San  Luis  Obispo 

Santa  Barbara 

•Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou    

Tehama    

Trinity    

Tulare   

Tuolumne    

/entura    

'uba 

Totals  


Sixty-sixth  Sixty-seventh 

fiscal  year.  fiscal  year, 

1914-1915  1915-1916 


$1,121  78 

$1,025  87 

353  03 

214  12 

816  07 

836  52 

421  13 

217  60 

89  00 

101  02 

204  12 

120  67 

2,053  52 

1,231  74 

4,199  00 

11,984  41 

228  64 

292  19 

345  87 

284  87 

1,448  61 

931  18 

1,730  88 

65  74 

370  66 

387  93 

2,823  42 

1,754  85 

2,941  62 

1,790  49 

1,651  06 

3,467  75 

603  46 

1,019  26 

324  05 

268  60 

4,180  81 

4,552  69 

2,060  00 

2,087  86 

419  15 

522  33 

1,560  60 

627  59 

13  71 

22  81 

2,619  65 

944  46 

6,802  69 

11,297  53 

596  56 

330  71 

114  43 

124  05 

3,984  99 

1,999  82 

225  51 

213  57 

197  70 

128  33 

561  08 

436  89 

2,934  22 

2,005  68 

2,319  39 

1,683  17 

4,149  49 

3,803  84 

1,579  04 

512  79 

2,844  61 

2,274  62 

2,943  S3 

5,747  80 

2,184  74 

1,716  71 

506  97 

384  79 

476  75 

199  02 

5,001  84 


$67,611  87 
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STATEMENT   No.  9. 

Statement   of  Assessed   Valuation   of  the   Various    Railroads   Upon   Assessments    Made 
by  the  State  Board  of   Equalization,  for  the  Year  1915. 

(No  ad  valorem  taxes  for  state  purposes  levied  this  year.) 


Name  ol  each  railroai  '■    u id  of  Equalization 


Central  Pacific  Railway  Company - . 

Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company 

South  Pacific  Ooast  Railroad  Company 

Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Company. 

Sierra  Railway  Company  of  California 

Western  Pacific  Railway  Company 

Boca  and  Loyalton  Railroad  Company 

Nevada-California-Oregon  Railway  Company 

Sierra  and  Mohawk  Railway  Company 

Northern  Electric  Railway  Company 

Central  California  Traction  Comnany 

Pacific  Coast  Railway  Company 

San  Francisco,  Napa  and  Oalistoga  Railway  Company. 

Nevada  County  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  Company 

Lake  Tahoe  Railway  and  Transportation  Company. 

Tosemite  Valley  Railroad  Company 

Tonopah  and  Tidewater  Railroad  Company 

Pajaro  Valley  Consolidated  Railroad  Company. 

Ocean  Shore  Railroad  Company 

California  Central  Railroad  Company 

Oakland,  Antioch  and  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

Tidewater  Southern  Railway  Company 

Riverside,  Rialto  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company... 

Trona  Railway  Company  

The  Pullman  Company 


Number  of 
miles  of 
railway 

operated  in 
state 


Total  value  Total 

per  milt*  of  assess* 

each  railway  valuati 


Totals 
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STATEMENT    No.   10. 

Delinquent  Taxes  Charged  to  Tax  Collectors  for  the  Year  1914. 

;ing  exclusive  of  delinquent  taxes  upon  railroads  assessed  by  the  State  Board  of 

Equalization.) 

Assessments  for  the  Year  1914. 


;     Delinquent 
tax  on  real 
estate  for 
state  purposes 


Delinquent 
tax  on  per- 
sonal property 
and  money  for 

state  purposes 


Total 

delinquent 

taxes  for 

state  purposes 


■  I la    

IKrfnc  

lAmador    

Butte 

Calaveras   

[Oolusa    

IBntra  Costa  ... 

Del  Norte 

;E1  Dorado  ._ — 

mi    --_ 

;Glenn 

HBmboldt 

[imperial  

Kings  

jLake   

tLasseu   

Mb  Angeles 

^^Hra 

Marin  

^^Bosa 

IBndocino   

Merced    

IBdoc 

Mono  .. 

Monterey    

Vapa  

l-Vevada  

l^knge  

Plai  er  

iPtanias 



Heramento  

["San  Benito 

:!?an  Bernardino  . 

san  Diego 

iSan  Francisco  .. 

IHb  Joaquin 

'San  Luis  Olii-tio 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa   Cruz 

Shasta   

Sierra    

Siskiyou 

Solano    -- 

Sonoma  

Stanislaus    


$4,007  83 

i  25 

36  75 

158  77 

109  79 

29  68 

635  52 

45  23 

75  80 

720  87 

106  95 
114  19 
612  32 
180  27 
469  93 

139  01 

71  81 

68  33 

8,432  36 

142  15 

176  53 

70  73 
152  39 
117  35 

89  26 


$7  72 
2  83 

90 
8  33 
1  43 

32  64 

12  33 

599  27 
34  47 
58  91 

17  22 

4  70 

6  36 

355  97 

11  41 

2  18 

3  13 
23  97 

4  90 
17  40 


I 


12  10 

1  64 

287  11 

14  45 

89  69 

12  02 

104  96 

1  11 

256  25 

4  35 

274  00 

73  60 

3  43 

609  47 

60  37 

642  43 

8  44 

18  38 

667  23 

42  16 

1,434  98 

48  96 

3,860  4.3 

312  42 

1S3  36 

1  52 

138  87 

5  65 

614  00 

13  07 

70  32 

2  38 

825  56 

13  70 

271  76 

27  98 

188  60 

3  35 

59  15 

4  41 

167  68 

992 

298  13 

22  70 

279  67 

33  67 

501  72 

$4,007  83 

4  25 

36  75 

166  49 

112  62 

30  58 

643  85 

46  66 

75  80 
753  51 

106  95 
126  52 
1,211  59 
214  74 
528  84 

156  23 

76  51 
74  69 

8,78S  33 
153  56 

177  71 
73  86 

176  36 
122  25 
106  65 

13  74 
301  56 
101  71 
106  07 
260  60 

274  00 

77  03 

669  84 
650  87 

18  3S 

709  39 

1,483  94 

3,662  87 

184  88 

141  52 

627  07 
72  70 
839  26 
299  74 
191  95 

63  56 

177  60 
320  83 
313  34 
501  72 
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STATEMENT   No.    10—  Continued. 

Delinquent  Taxes   Charged   to   Tax   Collectors  for  the   Year   1914. 

(Being  exclusive  of  delinquent   taxes  upon  railroads  assessed  by  the  state  Hoard  of 

Equalization.) 

Assessments  for  the   Year  1914. 


Delinquent  Delinquent 

tax  on  real  »*  on  »"' 

estate  for  son,al  Property 

state  purposes  ;  and  money  for 
state  purposes 


Total 

delinquent 

taxes  for 

state  purposes 


Sutter  

$63  68  $41  tl  $105  12 
58  75  2  17  60  92 
55  63                    1  84                  57   i: 

Tehama  ... 

Trinity  

Tulare 

506  78                  36  19                542  97 

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

495  18  5  34  500  52 
64  37                    3  35                  67  72 

Yolo 

Yuba  

70  47  64  51  134  96 
123  70                  10  65                134  35 

Totals 

$29,625  09           $2,019  26  ;       $31,644  35 

STATEMENT   No.   11. 
Values  of  Property  and   Amounts  of  Taxes  Charged  to  Tax  Collectors  for  the  Year  1915  (Exclusive  of  Railroads  Assessed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization   and  Taxes   Due  Thereon.)     No  Ad   Valorem   Taxes,  for  State  Purposes,   Levied  This  Year. 


Alameda 

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte   

Calaveras  

Colusa   

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno   

Glenn    

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Krrn  — 


Operative  value  of 
ate  and 
improvements 


$7,821,410  00 


Lake 


25,4(55  00 
121,310  00 
3,400  00 
10,650  00 
417,'2 10  00 
3,750  00 

419,290  00 
73,884  00 
165.800  00 
267,299  00 
181,421  00 
945,740  00 
94,415  00 
75  00 


Operative 
personal  properly  anil 
amount  ol 


$14,179,383  00 


Los  Angeles 

Madera    

Marin   


21,690  00 
136,950  00 


Mendocino   

Merced  

Mndoc  

Mono    

Monterey  

Xapa  

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside  

Sacramento  

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  _ 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  .. 

8an  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

I  :j  too 

Santa  Barbara  . 

1     (Mara  

Santa  Cruz 


110.567  00 
11,216  00 


346,719  00 
155,486  no 
78,750  00 
136,940  00 
101,814  00 


32,270  00 
83,720  00 

241,129  00 
531,152  00 
4,500  00 
37,985  00 
1,939,925  00 
102,098  00 
555,805  00 
743,736  00 


Operat; 
value  »f 

taxable  properly 


$22,000,793  00 


m  ive  value 
of  real  esta 
improvements 


Nonoperatlve  value 
of  personal  property 
and  amount  of  money 


$189,311,150  00 


$21,014,391  00 


660,488  00 

252,223  00 

7,435  00 

19,478  00 

75,873,895  00 

31,675  00 
353,490  00 


302,069  00 
90,860  00 
7,727  00 


67,875  00 
11,635  00 
129,620  00 
1,801,325  00 
92,286  00 


Sierra 


8tanlslaus 

Sutter  ___. 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare   ... 

-"iiolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo    

Tuba    . 


Totals 


330,315  00  1 

755,490  00 

3,556,750  00 

2,785,020  00 

39,420  00 

282,545  00 

1,757,440  00 

1,854,6"5  00 

1,221,004  no 

2,856,431  00 

50,113,289  00 

67,527.190  00 

1,028.640  00 

2,018,807  00 

526,574  00 

97,425  00 

420,195  00 

130,600  00 

1,296,853  00 

986,965  00 

4,200,875  00 

254,255  00 

396,615  00 

40,825  00 

170,880  00 

18,180  00 

5,650  00 

104,700  00 

210,530  00 

78,015  00 

638,402  00 

168,735  00 

798,375  00 

167,320  00 

447,025  00 

30,319  00 

40,845  00 

94,490  00 

185,790  00 

57,735  00 

254,779  00 

948,392  00 

8,250  00 

60,580  00 

2,359,215  00 

175.982  00 

721,605  00 

1,011,035  00 

181,421  00 

1,006,228  00 

346,638  00 

7,510  00 

19,478  00 

127,863,790  00 

53,365  00 

490,440  00 


882,065  00 

3,625,145  00 

502,490  00 

771,120  00 

18,306,985  00 

217,765  00 

618,595  00 

22,686,00 

1,579,582  00 

6,998,125  00 

4,501,086  00 

649,585  (X) 

7,609,130  00 

1,935,140  00 

493,450  00 

345,740  00 

480,606,950  00 

915,230  00 

10,323,420  00 


177,840  00 
969,725  00 
91,890  00 
208,570  00 

2,263,055  00 
110,250  00 
167,965  00 

4,324,236  00 
301,692  00 

1,138,893  00 

950.016  00 
172.2S0  00 

1,941,470  00 

658.017  00 
87,570  00 

143,405  00 

77,652,215  00 

219,555  00 

737,000  00 


Nonoperatlve  total 

value  of 
taxable  property 


Operative  value  of 
real  estate  and 
Improvements 


Operative  value  of 

personal  property  and 

amount  of  money 


Operative  total 

value  of 
taxable  property 


412,636  00 
139,405  00 
18,973  00 


2,486,370  01 

1,725,030  Ol 

323,930  00 


750,599  00 
424,065  00 
94,414  00 


414,621  00 
167,120  00 
208,370  00 
1,938,265  00 
194,100  00 


6,041,761  OP 
4,900,480  0c 
1/163,535  00 
13.207,395  00 
2,422,115  00 


817,571  00 
1,153,455  00 

362,500  00 
2,459,530  00 

379,025  00 


41,020  00 
39,970  00 
142,445  00 


$125,079,381  00 


166,570  00 
271,360  00 

542,003  00 
344,075  00 
339,845  00 


1,094,805  00 

6,341,770  00 

321,965  00 

3,612,095  00 

4,081.335  00 

117,640,479  00 

3,047,447  00 

526,574  00 

517,620  00 

1,427,453  00 

5,187,810  00 

650,870  00 

211,705  00 

23,830  00 

315,230  00 

716,417  00 

967,110  00 

614,315  00 

71,191  00 

280,280  00 


$186,800,365  00 


551,950  00 
271,360  00 
583,683  00 
384,045  00 
482,290  00 


12.321,620  00 

53,385,690  00 
1,205,730  00 

18,414,905  00 

0,987  00 

476,824,878  00 

20,897,616  00 
2,773,401  00 

18,168, 
9,205,540  00 

32,292,700  00 
8,666,410  00 
1,394,265  00 
264,325  00 
1,611,050  00 
5,704,270  00 
9,321,615  00 
4,328,800  00 
450,980  00 
1,871,240  00 


1,461,265  00 
6,144,780  00 

263,930  00 
1,704,841  00 
5,383,114  00 
61,878,872  00 
4,435,583  00 

743,308  00 

359,040  00 
1,574,160  00 
4,035, G05  00 
1,055,215  00 

355,610  00 
69,300  00 

574,970  00 

1,191,151  00 

2,170,395  00 

1,226,145  00 

79,425  00 

609,890  00 


6,114,365  00 

3,796,310  00 
2,343,065  00 
2,236,700  00 


1,260,420  00 
203,107  00 

1,017,969  00 
557,185  00 
717,000  00 


$311,879,746  00    $1,527,864,656  00 


$218,8-13,627  00 


$210,325,541  00 


1,059,905  00 

4,594,870  00 

594,380  00 

979,690  00 

20,570,040  00 

358,015  00 

786,560  00 

26,910,236  00 

1,881,274  00 

8,137,018  00 

5,451,102  00 

821,865  00 

9,550,600  00 

2,593,187  00 

581,020  00 

189,806  00 

558,259,165  00 

1,134,785  00 

11,060,420  00 


3,236,969  00 

2,149,095  00 

418,344  00 


15 


6,859,332  00 
6,053,935  00 
2,026,(135  00 
925  00 
2,801,140  00 


13,782,885  00 
59,530,470  00 

1,469,660  00 
20,119,746  00 
58,234,051  00 
538,703,750  00 
25,333,199  00 

3,516,709  00 
13,522,530  00 
10,779,700  00 
36,328,365  00 

9,721,625  00 

1,749,875  00 
333,625  00 

2,186,020  00 

6,895,424  00 
11,492,010  00 

5,554,945  00 
530,405  00 

2,481,130  00 


7,374,785  00 
1,048,492  00 
4,814,279  00 
2,900,250  00 
2.953,700  00 


$1,746,708,283  00 


$240,407  00 
127,750  00 
499,372  00 

1,325,215  00 

405,760  00 

9,175  00 

696,430  00 


177,400  00 

1,326,240  00 

3,785  00 

315,170  00 

500,349  00 

1,092,134  00 

3,194,000  00 

93,075  00 

2,000  00 


n, 


oo 


9,453,075  00 
91,055  00 
110,200  00 


275,786  00 
35,860  00 
63,100  00 
20,900  00 
247,500  00 
103,575  00 
633,405  00 
128,960  00 
849,600  00 
1,204,529  00 
200,535  00 
593,470  00 
32,375  00 
1,661,308  00 
109,470  00 


913,190  00 
231,437  00 
100,050  00 

59,035  00 
868,030  00 
149,145  00 
837,155  00 

35,240  00 
325,940  00 
120,725  00 
278,139  00 
391,885  00 
162,522  00 
376,850  00 

34,865  00 

1,577,945  00 

601,835  00 

24,835  00 

48,925  00 
342,535  00 


$33,345,346  00 


$264,716  00 


42,206  00 

624,735  00 

1,550  01) 

149,794  00 

519,175  00 

8,800  00 

76,874  00 

1,840,360  00 

119,825  00 

60,341  00 

129,184  00 


2,240,325  00 

59,065  00 

10,085  00 

96,565  00 

6,453,465  00 

404,545  00 

224,380  00 

20,217  00 

49,780  00 

194,470  00 

3,250  00 

60,820  00 

79,777  00 

237,706  00 

65,135  00 

1,631,435  00 

234,666  00 

287,284  00 

287,880  00 

552,010  00 

25,500  00 

790,300  00 

129,306  00 


96,967  00 


482,330  00 
348,352  00 
246,205  00 
139,425  00 
85,585  00 
8,635  00 
202,685  00 
411,773  00 
366,587  00 
170,695  00 
75,137  00 
15,435  00 
17,565  00 
48,200  00 
215,229  00 
244,740  00 
284,070  00 
290  00 


$505,123  00 

127,750  00 

541,578  00 

1,949,950  00 

407,310  00 

158,969  00 

1,215,605  00 

8,800  00 

254,274  00 

3,166,600  00 

123,610  00 

375,511  00 

629,533  00 

1,092,134  00 

5,434,325  00 

152,140  00 

12,085  00 

138,063  00 

15,906,540  00 

495,600  00 

334,580  00 

20,217  00 

325,566  00 

230,330  00 

66,350  00 

81,720  00 

327,277  00 

341,281  00 

698,540  00 

1,763,395  00 

1,084,266  00 

1,491,813  00 

488,415  00 

1,145,480  00 

67,875  00 

2,451,608  00 

238,776  00 


Nonoperatlve  value 

Of  real  estate  and 

Improvements 


Outside 

Nonoperatlve  value 
of  personal  property 
and  amount  of  money 


$22,639,511  00 

576,068  00 

4,356,390  00 

13,046,275  00 

5,716,550  00 

12,115,965  00 

21,705,570  00 

4,519,837  00 

4,484,735  00 

48,838,515  00 

12,181,298  00 

21,823,035  00 

16,297,636  00 

5,834.925  00 

33,251,867  00 

10,174,075  00 

3,832,745  00 

5,193,778  00 

135,243,830  00 

11,225,755  00 

9,521,480  00 

2,720,361  00 

11,178,991  00 

17,005,010  00  ' 

5,606,063  00 

810,460  00 

19,695,187  00 

8,842,465  00 

4,028,815  00 

25,641,135  00 

7,865,960  00 

5,856,201  00 

13,279,440  00 

22,712,774  00 

5,835,025  00 

21,480,470  00 

10,206,237  00 


$1,816,850  00 
76,414  00 

514,353  00 
2,353,575  0O 

766,215  00 
1,509,896  00 
5,929,152  00 

182,750  00 

700,805  00 
8,317,825  00 
1,599,978  00 
1,985,559  00 
2,954,021  00 

U72,ii02  00 
30,621,263  00 
2,210, 4S6  00 

575,355  00 
1,620,883  00 
14,333,265  00 
1,309,315  00 

823,890  00 

577,701  00 
1,583,098  00 
3,044,740  00 
1,724,641  00 

329,855  00 
3,638,500  00 
1,612,006  00 

578,606  00 
0, 040,01 5  00 
496,161  00 
1,061,346  00 
967,470  00 
2,805,240  00 
1,099,790  00 
1,130,217  00 
1,160,824  00 


Outside 


Inside  and  Outside 


1    'i!  value  of  taxable 
Nonoperatlve  total     property,  exclusive  of 

value  of  i    railroads,  assessed 

taxable  property  by  State  Board  of 

Equalization 


Total  amount  of 

taxes  for 
county  putposes 


$21,438,431  00 


1,010,157  00 
231,437  00 
582,380  00 
407,987  00 

1,114,235  00 
288,570  00 
922,740  0O 
43,875  00 
528,625  00 
532,498  00 
644,726  00 
562,580  00 
237,659  00 
392,285  00 
52,430  00 

1,626,145  00 
817,064  00 
269,575  00 
332,995  00 
342,825  00 


$54,783,777  00 


30,219,278  00 
10,619,635  00 
20,174,000  00 
15,119,540  00 
38,131,510  00 
7,927,345  00 
9,685,980  00 
1,836,550  00 
12,590,710  00 
14,866,799  00 
22,019,395  00 
20,407,125  00 
9,778,820  00 
9,658,020  00 
2,775,770  00 
33,254,820  00 
6,282,781  00 
21,461,065  00 
16,609,285  00 
4,182,475  00  I 


3,132,781  00 
4,681,721  00 

654,680  00 
3,886,085  00 
3,388,375  00 

958,145  00 
1,003,240  00 

159,830  00 
2,510,060  00 
1,522,778  00 
3,152,825  00 
3,193,530  00 
1,153.070  00 
1,896,620  00 

401,775  00 
3,976,575  00 

679,324  00 
2,138,217  00 
2,088.145  00 
1,256,625  00 


$894,491,935  00 


$24,456,361  00 
652,482  00 

4,870,743  00 
15,300,850  00 
,795  00 
13,05 

I  722  00 

4,702,587  00 
,600  00 
67,186,840  00 
13,781,274  00 
23,808,594  00 
19,252,257  00 

6,806,927  00 
63.873,130  00 
12,385,161  00 

4,408,100  00 

7,114,611  00 
149,577,095  00 
12,545,100  00 
10,345,370  00 

3,298,122  00 
12,762,089  00 
20,649,750  00 

7,330,704  00 

1,110,315  00 
23,333,687  00 
10,354,47000 

4.607.120  00 
32,581.750  00 

8.362.121  00 
6,917.517  00 

14.2I0.0H)  00 
25,548,014  00 

22,560,717  00 
11,367,061  00 


33,352,059  00 
15,301,356  00 
20,828,680  00 
19,005,625  00 
41,519,S85  00 

8,885,490  00 
10,689,220  00 

1,996,380  00 
15,107,370  00 
16,389,577  00 
25,802,220  00 
23,600,655  00 
10,931,890  00 
11,554,640  00 

3,180,545  00 

6,962,105  00 
28,599,282  00 
18,697,430  00 

5,439,100  00 


$257,287,818  00 
780,232  00 
6,529,961  00 
22,149,700  00 
7,574,780  00 
15,049,299  00 
50,368,759  00 
5,077,652  00 
6.2S7.014  00 
89,622,391  00 
1.-.1  10  00 
33,042,728  00 
26,313,927  00 
8,902,347  00 
80,464,283  00 
15,477,126  00 
5,008,715  00 
7,761,357  00 
851 ,606,590  00 
14,218,850  00 
22.230,810  00 
3,318,339  00 
16,737,260  00 
23,168.580  00 
',371  00 
1,222,1 
30,934,920  00 
16,910,806  00 
7,540,305  00 
51,960.; 
12,441,627  00 
8,409,360  00 
29,613.015  00 
92,565,734  00 
8,784,315  00 
48,744,166  00 
73,921,223  00 
656,344,229  00 
62,712,862  00 
10.570,076  00 
35,151,210  00 
31,620,765  00 
84,150,325  00  l 
19,546,566  00 
13,573,540  00 
2,397,710  00 
18,137,215  00 
21.533,916  00 
38,906,066  00 
30,332,525  00 
11,771,148  00 
14,708,335  00 
3,232,075  00 
4C, 784.275  00 
9,099,021  00  , 
29,260.  E 
22,314,720  00 
9,217,915  00 


$2,082,222  86 


16,958  48 

131,399  84 

10,104  46 

13,715  66 

318,835  62 

6,086  11 

15,731  20 

344,151  63 

28,971  02 

140,166  32 

76,315  43 

10,684  24 

81,180  10 

51,863  74 

8,715  30 

7,044  55 

5,2I7,0M<;  15 

10,0S1  34 

119.315  67 


Inside  and  Outside 


Total  amount  of 

taxes  for 
county  purposes 


58,265  14 
30,087  33 
5,8'6  81 


102,204  04 
S9.595  41 
38,404  66 

212.837  31 
51,821  09 


267.3S7  97 
773,300  80 

31,597  69 
352,095  55 
966,685  24 
12,174,967  16 
379,997  99 
55,564  00 
233,939  77 
177,805  05 
457,737  30 
165,267  62 
41,122  06 

5,838  44 
32,789  08 
108,258  15 
1S3.872  16 
88,879  12 

9,282  08 
64,509  38  . 

125,371  34 
17,404  97  I 
87,860  59  j 
37,703  25  ; 
79,749  90  I 


$339,943  42 
8,808  51 
97,414  86 
512,045  01 
136,138  69 
259,161  36 
538,877  08 
105,807  01 
124,154  40 
960,734  48 
267,356  72 
547,597  66 
385,045  14 
108,910  83 
766,477  56 
322,014  18 
92,570  10 
130,908  84 
2,004,333  07 
234,406  37 
181,043  97 
62,061  31 
306,290  13 

131.052  66 
34,209  45 
441,006  68 
191,658  76 
110,578  08 
635.314  12 
188,117  72 
138,350  94  I 

459,804  25 
166,435  56 
462,494  70 
26S.262  64 


633,689  12 
336,629  83 
461,479  56 
408,620  94 
697,534  05 
204,366  27  i 
293,953  55 
44,918  55 
287,033  59 
322,874  66 
516,044  40  I 
472,013  10  I 
235,035  63 
316,639  20 
79,512  30  j 
8:6,322  08 
149,685  26 
507,384  56 
855,251  17  j 
168,612  10  I 


$2,422,166  28 
8,808  51 
114,373  34 
646, 144  85 
146,243  15 
273,177  02 
857,712  70 
111,893  15 
140,185  60 
1,305,186  11 
296,327  74 
694,063  98 
461,360  57 
119,595  07 
817,657  66 
373,877  92 
101,285  40 
137,953  39 
7,251,969  22 
251,087  71 
330,359  64 
62,664  31 
364,555  57 
443,082  33 
137,809  47 
34,209  45 
543,210  72 
284,254  17 
1 19,072  74 
878,181  46 
239,968  81 
138,350  94 
629,259  48 
1,233,165  05 
108,033  25 
814,590  25 
1,231,947  88 
12,174,967  16 
1,013,687  11 
392,193  83 
698,419  33 
586,485  99 
1,155,271  44 
369,633  89 
335,075  01 
50,756  99 
319,822  67 
431,132  81 
699,916  56 
560,892  22 
244,317  71 
411,148  58 
79,512  30 
981,693  42 
167,090  23 
595,245  15 
392,954  42 
248,362  00 


$151,693,421  00 


$1,046,185,356  00  j      $3,159,557,162  00 


$26,305,588  59 


$19,880,075  72 


Total  value  of  property  assessed  by  local  Assessors  "Inside"— 
Total  value  of  property  assessed  by  local  Assessors  "Outside" 


Total  value,  of  all  property  assessed  by  local  Assessors 

Total  value  of  all  property  assessed  by  State  Board  of  Equalization  (railroads) 


Total  value  of  all  taxable  property. 
26888— (pp.  246-247) 


$2,058,588,029  00 
1,100,969,133  00 


1,159,557,102  00 
151,935,636  00 


$3,314,492,798  00 


Total    Value   of   Property   and   Amount   of  Taxes   Levied   for  the  Year  1915. 


Total  taxes  charged  by  Auditors  for  state  purposes  "Inside" 

Total  taxes  charged  by  Auditors  for  state  purposes  "Outside" 

Total  taxes  charged  by  Auditors  for  state  purposes 

Total  taxes  charged  by  Controller  for  state  purposes  (railroads). 


None 
None 


None 
None 


Total  taxes  charged  for  state  purposes- 


Total  taxes  charged  by  Auditors  for  County  purposes  "Inside"— 
Total  taxes  charged  by  Auditors  for  County  purposes  "Outside" 

Total  taxes  charged  by  Auditors  for  County  purposes 


$26,305,588  59 
19,880,075  72 


$46,185,664  31 
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STATEMENT  No.   12. 


Values  of   Property  and  Amounts  of  Taxes  Charged  to  Tax  Collectors  for  the 

Year  1916  (Exclusive  of  Rallroa 

ds  Assessed  by  the  State   Board  of  Equalization  and  Taxes  Thereon).     No  Ad  Valorem  Taxes  for  State  Purposes  Levied  This  Year. 

Counties 

Inside 

value  of 
imprnv. 

Inside 

Operative  value  of 
property 
and  amount 
of  mi 

Inside 

Operative  total 

value  or 
taxable  property 

Inside 

Nonoperatlve  value 
Improve) 

Inside 

iire  value 

ol  i il  property 

; "  I  of  money 

Inside 

Nonoperatlve  total 

value  of 
taxable  property 

Outside 

Operative  value  of 
real  estate  and 
Improvements 

Outside 

Operative  value  of 

personal  property  and 

amount  of  money 

Outside 

Operative  total 

value  of 
taxable  property 

Outside 

Nonoperatlve  value 

of  real  estate  and 

Improvements 

Outside 

Nonoperatlve  value 
of  personal  property 
nt  of  mone> 

Outside 

Nonoperatlve  total 

value  of 
taxable  property 

Inside  and  Outside 

Total  value  of  taxable 
property,  exclusive  of 

by  State  1 
Equalization 

Inside 

Total  amount  of 

taxes  for 
county  purposes 

Outside 

Total  amount  of 
taxes  for 
I      county  purposes 

Inside  and  Outside 

Total  amount  of 
county  taxes 

$8,251,837  00 

$13,197,033  00 

$21,448,870  00 

$189,735,550  00 

$20,762,166  00 

$210,497,716  00 

$265,723  00 
119,550  00 
506,340  00 

1,426,935  00 
399,960  00 
10.080  00 
755,340  00 

$265,566  00 

34,700  00 

629,840  00 

3,200  00 

100,708  00 

478,900  00 

19,800  00 

14,321  00 

1,841,139  00 

118,532  00 

58,000  00 

136,309  00 

18,785  00 

1,974,030  00 

33,580  00 

10,085  00 

62,509  00 

6,679,825  00 

407,900  00 

170,685  00 

2,632  00 

42,054  00 

179,805  00 

353  00 

6,620  00 

150,045  00 

18,520  00 

22,420  00 

1,909,445  00 

171,253  00 

323,081  00 

143,040  00 

721,030  00 

30,875  00 

1,952,605  00 

117,695  00 

$531,289  00 
■•19,550  00 
541,040  00 

1,956,775  00 
403.160  00 
110,788  00 

1,234,240  00 
19,800  00 
254,403  00 

3,153,129  00 
131,832  00 
387,005  00 
681,145  00 

1,069,539  00 

5,472,495  00 
156,650  00 
12,385  00 
164,326  00 
14,919,045  00 
534,035  00 
280,785  00 
24,979  00 
329,933  00 
213,750  00 
62,843  00 
7,820  00 
309,810  00 
118,555  00 
656,265  00 

2,034,755  00 

1.079,084  00 

1,575,766  00 
551,180  00 

1,239,090  00 
65,795  00 

4,014,510  00 
277,025  00 

$23,001,741  00 
575,928  00 

4.273.878  00 
13,363,390  00 

5,859,255  00 
12.242,470  00 
23,739,585  00 

4,464,090  00 

5,560,050  00 
49,530,938  00 
12,511,449  00 
21,665,945  00 
17,562,163  00 

6,007,184  00 
34,802,490  00 
10,727,685  00 

3,481,705  00 

5,522,873  00 
130,886,735  00 
11,513,405  00 

9,366,360  00 

2.762.879  00 
11,412,035  00 
17,250,355  00 

5,634,340  00 

1,632,420  00 

7,434  00 

9,559,205  00 

4,151,525  00 

3,700  00 

6,684,S20  00 

6,114,071  00 

13,822,173  00 

23,712,186  00 

6,352,755  00 

.'.165  00 

11,237,358  00 

$1,"73,875  00 
69,344  00 

673.285  00 
2,180  895  00 

90b,  500  00 
1,564,549  00 
S,  255,256  00 

127,405  00 

643.310  00 
8,600,501  00 
2,336.929  00 
1,901,608  00 
2,083,560  00 

877,521  00 
30,760.615  00 
2,355,380  00 

527. 400  00 
1,710.868  00 
14,272,742  00 
1,406 

1,7!) 

:;. 157,270  00 
1,790,506  00 

417,950  00 
3,626  292  (10 
1,484.320  On 

56S,300  00 
6,689,296  OU 

481,175  00 
1,101 

1,073,040  ii" 
2,95:- 
1,260,1 
1,872,765  0(1 
1,250,054  00 

$21,875,616  00 
645,272  00 

$257,353,491  00 
7«4  829  flo 

$2,147,076  70 

19,578  52 

111,731  76 

8,865  53 

13,629  88 

301,748  80 

5,163  05 

13.694  01 

346,635  50 

23,567  17 

150,274  64 

87,045  96 

10,485  28 

83,209  31 

46,837  71 

8,996  23 

7,347  63 

5,287,086  63 

18,142  61 

163,483  11 

$353,233  75 
8,711  01 
98,943  36 
435,239  98 
138,738  97 
262,333  36 
623,899  40 
87,238  06 
130,270  56 
965,134  37 
250,037  59 
567,133  27 
415,037  33 
110,155  28 
786,757  26 
313,993  56 
91,316  17 
144,854  82 
1,756,429  67 
245,461  00 
179,372  11 
61,304  32 
310,377  77 
414,152  53 
126.222  38 
41,007  40 
435,307  06 
194,364  33 
113.275  80 
625,735  40 
189,898  86 
133,507  13 
382,806  97 
522,746  62 
182,470  44 
506,090  75 
305,941  59 

645,683  48 
354,753  45 
449,277  60 
430,352  49 
803,159  68 
203,499  87 
291,818  98 

45,245  70 
282,040  54 
327,866  11 
457,285  77 
466,915  30 
165,786  07 
319,032  28 

80,209  73 
827,938  10 
146,047  01 
515,3 

354,860  15  | 
134,161  92  J 

$2,500,310  45 

8,711  01 

Butte -.        

52,520  00 

174,360  00 

8,950  00 

7,550  00 

542,505  00 

2.750  00 

23,220  00 

422,260  00 

17,800  00 

160,445  00 

265,129  00 

.'.31  00 

1,048,580  00 

114,115  00 

75  00 

11,985  00 
33,000  00 
86.4S5  00 
316,069  00 
450,671  00 
12.500  00 
37,710  00 
2,196/ 
141,2 
511, 

871,928  00 

645  00 

745,660  00 

295,840  00 

7,360  00 

14,599  00 

111,574,680  00 

29,210  00 

237,965  00 

64,505  00 

207,360  00 

95,435  00 

323,619  00 

993,176  00 

15,250  00 

60,930  00 

2,619,035  00 

159,005  00 

708,08 

1,137,057  00 

279,776  00 

1,794,240  00 

410,755  00 

7,435  00 

14,599  00 

167,504 ,680  00 

391,865  00 

920,407  00 

3,661,075  00 

446,715  00 

784,620  00 

17,564,720  00 

272,015  00 

632,000  00 

22,700.325  00 

1,408,975  00 

6,994,275  00 

4,590,816  00 

651,130  00 

7,742,720  00 

2,027,990  00 

491,720  00 

339,011  00 

572.010,945  00 

988,365  00 

10,739,390  00 

303,251  00 

994,415  00 
90,590  00 

225,001  00 
2,287,175  00 

125,150  00 

173,530  00 
4,810,256  00 

417,938  00 
1,085,007  00 
1,290,668  00 

155,430  00 
2,046,610  00 

574,105  00 
74,085  00 

120,216  00 
80,115,799  00 

221,142  00 

937,975  00 

1,223,658  00 

4,655,490  00 

537,305  00 

1,009,621  00 

19,851,895  00 

397,165  00 

805,530  00 

27,510,581  00 

1,826,913  00 

8,079,282  00 

5,881,484  00 

806,560  00 

9,789,330  00 

2,602,095  00 

565,805  00 

459,227  00 

652,726,744  00 

1,209,507  00 

11,677,365  00 

4,917,163  00  !               6,776,366  00 
15,544,285  00                22.363  910  00 

118,521  88 
546,971  74 

6,707. 
18.807.019  00 

196  00 
6,208 

23,630,33:7  00 
20,245,04!)  00 

6,884,705  00 
65.563,105  00 
13,0,8:: 

4,369,195  00 

7,212,741  00 
115,150,477  00 
12,919,000  00 
10,2  r 

3,384,438  00 

7,765  00 

20,707,625  00 

7,421,846  00 

2,050,370  00 
24,183,726  00 
11.043,725  00 

4,718 

■2195  00 

7,103,9:15  00 

7,216,602  00 

1  1,895,213  00 

",716  00 

7,602 

12(30  00 
12,187,112  00 

7,803,655  00 

15,251,047  00 

54,074,152  00 

5,023,710  00 

7,324,223  00 

'.2,184  00 

16,966,128  00 

32,708,875  mi 

27,915,409  00 

9,020,580  00 

82,619,170  00 

16,252,565  00 

>.820  00 

7,880,893  00 

'3146  00 

14,721,937  00 

22,599,850  00 

3,409,417  00 

17,104,453  00 

23,505,305  00 

7,922,884  00 

2,058,190  00 

31,839,237  00 

17,948,668  00 

160  00 

54,10- 

11,130,085  00 
8,792,368  00 
-.453  00 
92,699,886  00 
9,678,506  00 
.195  00 
77.07S.4S2  00 

,025  00 
20,011,025  00 
.33,271,845  00 

,000  00 
84,711,800  00 

.055  00 

147,604  50 

275,963  24 

925,648  20 

92,401  11 

24O.0R2  00 

1,311,990  00 

13,300  00 

329,005  00 

544,836  00 

1,050,754  00 

3,498,465  00 

123,070  00 

2,300  00 

101,817  00 

8,239,220  00 

126,135  00 

110,100  00 

22,347  00 

287,879  00 

33,945  00 

62,490  00 

2,200  00 

159,795  00 

100,035  00 

633,845  00 

125,310  00 

907,831  00 

1,262,1 

408,140  no 

518,060  00 

31,920  00 

2,061,905  00 

159,330  00 

143,964  57 
1,311,769  87 

274,504  76 
717,407  91 

502,083  29 
120,640  56 

669,966  57 

360,831  27 
100,312  46 

152,202  45 

56,020,000  00 
30.185  00 
153,900  00 

7,043,516  30 

263,603  61 

342,855  22 
64,304  32 

132,773  00 
50,525  00 
11,795  00 

220,951  00 

106,230  00 

1,610  00 

353,724  00 
156,755  00 
13,405  00 

2,491,810  00 

1,944,300  00 

332,135  00 

721,421  00 
482,965  00 
89,655  00 

3,213,231  00 

2,427,265  00 

421,790  00 

56,231  54 

33.381  71 
5,483  27 

366,609  31 

448,134  24 

Modoc 

131,705  65 
41,007  40 

Monterey ..                                  

108,045  00 
155,485  00 
79,305  00 
150,595  00 
102,152  00 

309,493  00 
257,943  00 
216,405  00 
2,330 

74,395  00 

417,538  00 
413,428  00 
295,710  00 
2,486,800  00 
176,547  00 

6,079,737  00 
5,160,915  00 
1,670,395  00 
14,420.840  00 
2,306,855  00 

868,396  00 
1,212,045  00 

387,965  00 
3,076,955  00 

401,604  00 

6,948,133  00 
6,372,960  00 
2,058,360  00 
17,497,795  00 
2,708,459  00 

97,273  86 
88,576  62 
39,108  84 
271,215  82 
60,940  32 

532,580  92 

Napa  

Nevada 

282,940  95 
152,384  64 

Orange  

896,951  22 

250,839  18 
133,507  13 

416,460  00 

3,257,190  00 

42,170  00 

1,845,930  00 

1,185,539  00 

12,545,070  00 

1,026,212  00 

132,473  00 

82,975  00 

54,900  00 

1,016,170  00 

260,065  00 

48,600  00 

18,180  00 

106,825  00 

81,410  00 

162,760  00 

177,625  00 

3,924  00 

81,950  00 

886,220  00 
3,223.210  no 

841,890  00 

3,155,006  00 
200,7." 
2,177 

416,565  00 

1,414,474   0" 

4,227,315  00 

629,350  on 

175,600  00 

5,825  00 

241,906  00 

206,260  00 

434,595  00 
53,335  00 
184,370  00 

1,30-2  - 
6,4S<i 

381,305  00 

2,687,320  oo 

10,645  oo 

213,32 

8,203 

574,400  00 

1,469,374  00 

5,243.485  00 
789,415  00 
224,200  00 
24,005  00 
318,730  00 
287,670  00 
964,435  00 
612,220  00 
57,259  00 
266,320  00 

12,732,630  00 

|3,S60  00 

1.203,475  00 

:-3950  00 

53,57; 

477,963,001  00 

21,661 

849  00 

-.010  00 

9,492.003  00 

32,563,285  00 

8,644,260  00 

1,411,660  00 

235,750  00 

1,614,355  00 

5,831,430  00 

9,347,110  00 

5,109,490  00 

450,340  00 

1,908,770  00 

1,406,750  00 
6,315,790  0) 

264,995  00 
1,379,485  00 
6,393,976  )0 
64,599,962  00 
4,774,346  00 

698,773  00 
1,402,970  00 
1,708,180  00 
3,874,950  00 
1,056,530  00 

407,100  00 
47,560  00 

543,450  00 

1,270,503  00 

2,085,985  00 

1,201,840  00 

79,620  00 

576,950  00 

14,229,3S0  00 
58,309,630  00 

1,528,470  00 
23,318,435  00 
59,978,500  00 
542,563,056  00 
26,441,245  00 

3,487,622  00 
13,909,580  00 
11,200,245  00 
36,438,235  00 

9,700,790  00 

1,818,760  00 
283,310  00 

2,157,805  00 

7,101,033  00 
11,433,095  00 

6,311,330  00 
529,960  00 

2,485,720  00 

280,318  79 
800,591  49 

32,862  10 
499,666  50 
1,049,536  00 
12,61  1  . 

396.618  67 

58,940  81 
253.1.54  35 
179,203  92 
546,574  29 
164,913  43 

35,102  06 
4,957  92 

31,503  95 
111,500  34 
160,063  33 
100,981  28 

5,829  56 

5S.911  56  : 

663,125  76 

1,323,338  11 

215,332  54 

I  fnardino ... 

n  Diego ..                        .. 

1,005,747  25 
1,335,477  59 

12,641,907  16 

San  Joaquin  ..                                      .    

928,947  00 
120,720  00 
134,875  00 

io,iso  no 
918.6S5  00 
240,020  00 
752,970  00 

27,840  00 
325,210  00 

34,130  00 
284,860  00 
395,465  00 

50,068  00 
381,380  00 

42,225  00 

1,593,430  00 

668,235  00 

2:>,005  00 

66,290  00 
348,140  00 

103,800  00 
61,463  00 
490,120  00 
310,700  00 
279,660  00 
70,930  00 
114,230  00 
8,915  00 
256,820  00 
482,205  00 
367,460  00 
188,580  00 
185,764  00 
15,085  00 
12,893  00 
46,090  00 
215,229  00 
242,480  00 
233,115  00 
t,600  00 

1,032,747  00 
182,183  00 
624,905  00 
359,886  00 

1,198,345  00 
310,950  00 
867,200  00 
36,755  00 
582,030  00 
516,335  00 
652,320  00 
584,045  00 
236,732  00 
396,465  00 
55,118  00 

1,639,520  00 
883,464  00 
271,485  00 
299,405  00 
349,740  00 

30,750,539  on 
10,800,233  00 
19,281,530  00 
'.,350  00 
13,486  On 
1.880  00 
11,275,090  00 
1,836,065  00 
12,556,995  00 
14,998,945  00 
22.613,490  00 
19,988,345  00 
9.818,595  00 
9,581,820  00 
2,797,305  00 
33,544,625  00 
6,053,022  00 
21,658,470  00 
16,657,180  00 
4,133,440  00 

3,226,782  00 
4,960 

956,200  00 
4,101,045  00 
3,49! 

831,' 
1,249,3 

151. 
2,606,475  00 
1,6-11 ,1 

2.761,275  00 
3,357,420  00 
1,233,810  00 
1,812,190  00 

411,115  00 
4,088,925  00 

803,645  00 
2,311,550  00 
2,019,670  00 
1,456,640  00 

33218:1,341  00 
15..7C6.S20  00 
20,287,730  00 
20,016.395  00 
41,831,235  00 
8,733,000  CO 

1,042,302  15 

San  Luiv  Obispo 

413,694  26 

San  Mateo 

702,431  95 

Barbara 

609,556  41 

Santa  Clara  ... 

1,349,733  97 

Santa  Cruz 

368,413  30 

Shasta 

12,521.!                              13,13! 
2,010, 

:70  00  ,              1S,252,035  00 

765  00                         1.615  00 
23,345,765  00                30,853,360  00 
1115  00 

'  10  00                           315  00 
8,208,420  00                 3.263,538  00 
.310  00 
9,035,169  00 
23,970,020  00                          ,7S3  00 
18,676,830  OO  )             22.201,790  00 
5,590,080  OO                  9,379. 1 

326,921  01 

Sierra 

50,203  62 

Sisltivon 

313,544  49 

Bolano 

439,366  45 

Sonoma 
Stanislaus 

617,349  10 
567,896  58 

Sutter 

171,615  6:! 

rehfma 
lenity  .. 

377,3 
80,209  73 

t"ulare  ... 

333,670  00 

169,470  00 
242,359  00 
542,363  00 
346,940  00 
329,655  00 

503,140  00 

242,359  00 

582,593  00 

910  01 

40O.315  00 

6,102,310  00 

852,405  00 

3,838,760  00 

1.990  00 

2,210,350  00 

1,334,020  00 
200,274  00 

1,074,925  00 
482,635  00 
708,950  00 

7,436,330  00 
1,052,679  00 
4,913,685  00 
2,838,625  00 
708,950  00 

116,378  56 
17,474  47 
89,429  07 
36,902  12 
58,986  00 

944,31 

Tuolumne 

163,521  48 

Ventura 

40,230  00 
89,970  00 
160,660  00 

604,784  5(1 

Yolo  .  .                              '      

Yuba  .  .                                             "' 

391,762  27 
133,147  92 

Totals  .. 

$91,467,745  00 

$356,403,114  00 

,! '01,159  00 

|      $1,628,171,972  00 

$228,032,034  00 

$1,856,204,006  00 

$33,308,294  00 

$22,466,032  00 

$55,774,326  00 

$902,315,264  00 

$158,616,419  00 

$1,060,931,683  00 

$3,420,871,174  00 

$27,239,709  80 

$19,814,689  89  , 

$47,054,399  69 

— 

Total  value  oi  property  assessed  by  local  Assessors  "Inside" $2,304,165,165  00 

Total  valje  of  property  assessed  by  local  Assessors  "Outside" 1,116,706,009  00 

Total  value  of  all  property  assessed  by  local  Assessors $3,420,871,174  00 

Total  value  of  all  property  assessed  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  (rail- 
roads)   1 157,006,590  00 

Total  value  of  all  taxable  property - --  $3,577,877,764  00 

26888— (pp.  246-247) 


Total    Value  of   Property  and   Amount   of  Taxes   Levied  for  the   Year  1916. 

Total  taxes  charged  by  Auditors  for  state  purposes  "Inside" None 

Total  taxes  charged  by  Auditors  for  state  purposes  "Outside" None 

Total  taxes  charged  by  Auditors  for  state  purposes — -- None 

Total  taxes  charged  by  Controller  for  state  purposes  (railroads) None 

Total  taxes  charged  for  state  purposes None 


Total  taxes  charged  by  Auditors  for  county  purposes  "Inside" $27,239,700  .80 

Total  taxes  charged  by  Auditors  for  county  purposes  "Outside" 19,814,6S9  89 

Total  taxes  charged  by  Auditors  for  county  purposes $47,054,399  69 
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(B. 


REPORT    OF    THE    STATE    CONTROLLER. 
STATEMENT   No.   10— Continued. 


Sutt 
Teh: 
Trin 
Tula 

Tuol 
Vent 
Yolo 

Yubi 


STATEMENT  No.  16. 
Values  of  Property  In,  and  Indebtedness  of  Each  County  for  the  Year  1915,  and  Raf?e  of  Taxation.     (No  Rate  for  State  Purposes  This  Year.) 




- — 

Amador  



I  

Contra  Oosta 



F.I  Dorado 



Glenn 

Humboldt    — 

Imperial 

Inyo - - 

Kern  - 

Kings 

Lake 



Los  Angeles 



Marin 

Mariposa 

[no  — 



Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

- 

___ 


ito  

'in 

i      lardino  .. 

i  li  jo 

9m  ;  :  anclsco  ... 

;  laqnJn 

I    is  Obispo 

iteo 

'arbara  . 

!ara 

i  !ruz 

5ha  ■ 



:    OU 



'"    laus 

■  ■   la 

ol  nine 

ra  -. 
lo 


3d   class 

58th  class 

41st  class 

19th  class 

40th  class 

44th  class 

16th  class 

50th  class 

45th  class 

5th  class 

46th  class 

15th  class 

36th  class 

47th  class 

11th  class 

32d   class 

50th  class 

62d   class 

1st  class 

42d   class 

22d   class 

64th  class 

2lth  class 

33d    class 

49th  class 

57th  class 

23d   class 

26th  class 

34th  class 

14th  class 

31st  class 

51st  class 

13th  class 

6th  class 

43d   class 

8th  class 

i    7th  class 

2d   class 

9th  class 

27th  class 

i  20th  class 

17th  class 

4th  class 

21st  class 

l  28th  class 

E3d   class 

29th  class 

.   18th  class 

10th  class 

.    25th  class 

.    48th  class 

.   37th  class 

.    55th  class 

.   12th  class 

.    39th  class 

.   30th  class 

J  35th  class 

.   38th  class 


Number  of 

acres  of  land 

assessed 


Totals 


427,559 
42,894 
298,777 

908,906 
516,609 
616,463 
465,014 
220,107 
672,931 

2,211,168 
628,783 

1,636,259 

287,500 

3,178,967 

823,177 

370,166 

803,549 

1,123,692 

761,884 

320,700 

329,833 

1,644,085 

1,176,937 

678,955 

156,281 

1,421,861 

415,045 

480,590 

431,625 

625,260 

533,095 

1,258,596 

611,014 

591,724 

1,371,118 

1,179,110 

29,760 

1,609,605 

742,282 
259,204 

1,461,472 
824,982 

1,832,029 
515,863 
901,463 
871,000 
874,513 

1,298,875 
578,891 

1,421,880 
442,507 
564,117 
596,220 
395,842 


$147,810,086  00 
467,878  00 
3,582,488  00 
11,766 
4,494,300  00 
11,402,280  00 
27,150,555  00 
4,523,337  00  I 

3.933.890  00 
52,827,065  00 
12,401,314  00  I 
24,582,255  00 
18,015,978  00 

6,300,870  00 
28,926,551  00 
9,767,370  00 
3,400,955  00 
5,004,830  00 
440,390,790  00 
10,942,480  00 
13,667,445  00 

2.205.891  00 
11,379,786  00 
16,251,260  00 

i,230  00 

638,515  00 

20,874,790  00 

8,243,365  00 

>.160  00 

29,895,730  00 

7,346,025  00 

5,155,591  00 

18,287,030  00 

55,683,194  00 

5,477,290  00 

26,388,815  00 

51,912.639  00 

301,298,551  00 

36,849,567  00 

108,858  00 

24,333,385  00 

16,690,755  00 

47,069,770  00 

11,049,150  00 

8,552,365  00 

1,640,620  00 

11,804,010  00 

14,667,739  00 

21,091,245  00 

18,782,530  00 

8,995,540  00 

9,090,310  00 

2.407,355  00 

30,186,760  00 

4,920,831  00 

21,860,495  00 

15,585,775  00 

4,582,545  00 


Value  of 

improvements  ou 

real  estate 


46,664,821  $1,732,022,717  00 


$64,140,575  00 

108,190  00 

1,655,967  00 

4,914,890  00 

1,724,740  00 

1,514,805  00 

12,862,000  00 

244,265  00 

1,109,140  00 

19,197,450  00 

1,359,564  00 

>,905  00 

2,782,744  00 

1,183,640  00 

11,934,416  00 

2,342,445  00 

925,240  00 

834,688  00 

175,469,990  00 

1,198,505  00 

6,177,455  00 

514,407  00 

2,285,575  00 

3.075,780  00 

1,007,763  00 

171,945  00 

4,862,158  00 

5,499,580  00 

2,537,190  00 

8,952,800  00 

2,942,050  00 

700,610  00 

7,314,080  00 

20,445,270  00 

19,466  00 

13,456,560  00 

11,114,535  00 

172,526,327  00 

14,267,327  00 

3,489,178  00 

9,004,105  00 

7,634,325  00 

23,354,440  00 

5,544,605  00 

2,527,880  00 

460,255  00 

2,403,750  00 

5,903,330  00 

10,879,765  00 

5,953.395  00 

1,234,260  00 

2,438,950  00 

308,415  00 

9,182,425  00 

2,207,335  00 

3,396,880  00 

3,366,515  00 

1,836,630  00 


$690,333,874  00 


Value  of  railroads 
■■I'd  by 
State  Board  of 
Equalization 


$5,194,893  00 


212,012  00 

2,793,071  00 

408,885  00 

986,429  00 

4,148,630  00 


796,569  00 

1,513,655  00 
1,700,055  00 
2,777,594  00 
3,226,926  00 
8,384,704  00 
2,205,554  00 


2,622,204  00 
10,848.250  00 
1,804,789  00 
1,220,821  00 
362,950  00 

3,376,288  00 

234,119  00 

69(1,597  (HI 

3,654,939  00 

1,773,207  00 

807,266  00 

3,316,273  00, 

2,517,191  00 

2,054,385  00 

5,576,127  00 

3,841,101  00 

499,961  00 

17,495,327  00 

.2,484,319  00 

344,103  00 

5,679.083  00 

2,089,127  00 

1,060,994  00 

2,516,321  00 
1,290,033  00 
1,707,466  00 

118,701  00 
8,208,788  00 
2,228,700  00 
2,795,038  00 
2,861,455  00 
1,587.037  00 
1,331,388  00 

168,004  00 
5,925,092  00 

460,458  00 
2,893,158  00 
2,641,176  00 
1,296,992  00 


$154,935,636  00 


Total  county  rate  of 

taxatlnu  on  each 

SinO.nn  (on  state  rate) 


Note.— Where  two  rates  of  taxation  are  shown,  the  lesser  rate  Is  levied  upon  property  situate  within  the  limits  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  such  property  being  exempt  from  road  tax. 
26888-(pp.  250-251) 
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STATEMENT    No.    13. 

mount  of  State   Taxes   Levied,   Amounts   Collected   and   Amounts   Uncollected    in   the 
Several   Counties  for  and   on   Account  of   Property  Tax  for  the  Year   1914. 


State  taxes  1914:  July  1.  1!)14.  to  June  30.  1915 


lamed  a   

.pine  - 

mador  

jtte    

alareras  

Dlusa    

ontra  Costa 

n]  Norte 

I  Dorado  ... 

resno  

lenn 

umboldt    ._- 

aperial 

yo 

;rn 

ings 

ake   

■assen   

os  Angeles  .. 

adera 

arin   

ariposa    

'endoeino    


oaoc 

ono  

onterey    

apa  

jvada  

range  

lacer  

lumas    

iverside  

icramento   

in  Benito 

in  Bernardino  .. 

in  Diego 

in  Francisco 

in  Joaquin  

in  Luis  Obispo 

in  Mateo  

inta  Barbara  .. 

mta   Clara  

inta  Cruz  

iasta    

jerra   

skiyou 

jilano   

inoma 

|  ;anislaus    

jitter 

jshama  

;finity 

•  alare 

uolumne  

'entura  

dIo 

aba 


Totals 


Amounts 

Amounts 

Amounts 

uncollected, 

levied 

collected 

cancellations 

ami  refunding 

$97,957  75 

$93,931  70 

$4,023  05 

214  70 
2,388  31 

209  42 
2,351  14 

5  28 

37  17 

8,711  15 

8,579  67 

171  49 

2,959  01 

2,817  23 

141  78 

5,711  31 

5,662  53 

48  78 

18,692  95 

17,988  26 

704  69 

1,980  79 

1,933  98 

46  81 

2,451  66 

2,372  67 

78  99 

31,419  45 

33,6 '6  67 

772  78 

5,997  80 

5,862  47 

135  33 

13,179  65 

13,045   12 

131  23 

9,258  29 

8,030  52 

1,227  77 

3,559  40 

3,342  13 

217  27 

29,934  27 

29,351  86 

582  41 

5,437  48 

5,266  83 

170  65 

1,873  05 

1,793  44 

79  61 

2,885  83 

2,809  34 

76  49 

327,251  00 

315,049  20 

12,204  80 

5,425  54 

5,271  47 

154  07 

8,750  54 

8,386  75 

183  79 

1,279  37 

1,205  36 

74  01 

6,473  44 

6,280  72 

192  72 

8,626  12 

8,502  04 

124  08 

3,025  79 

2,804  29 

221  50 

454  99 

441  25 

13  74 

11,177  62 

10,872  49 

305  13 

6,588  26 

6,486  55 

101  71 

2,882  83 

2,776  76 

106  07 

19,912  92 

19,611  08 

271  84 

4,068  46 

3,901  74 

166  72 

3,860  47 

2,780  52 

79  95 

10,991  28 

10,3-21  41 

669  84 

34,969  32 

34,284  31 

685  01 

3,345  56 

3,310  04 

35  52 

17,472  01 

16,444  98 

1,027  03 

28,604  77 

27,085  06 

1,519  71 

252,835  49 

248,772  89 

4,062  60 

23,649  20 

23,439  5] 

209  69 

7,426  59 

7,197  63 

228  96 

12,246  47 

11,619  40 

627  07 

12,081  45 

11,688  81 

392  61 

30,590  72 

29,703  16 

886  56 

7,722  37 

7,422  63 

229  74 

5,277  31 

5,079  70 

197  61 

888  58 

825  60 

62  98 

7,107  27 

6,877  10 

230  17 

9,389  34 

9,062  37 

326  97 

15,032  53 

14,767  46 

285  07 

11,274  12 

10,760  19 

513  93 

4,541  39 

4,3T0  13 

191  26 

5,639  77 

5,578  85 

60  92 

1,231  78 

1,174  99 

59  79 

16,716  23 

15,981  59 

734  64 

3,753  13 

3,252  61 

500  52 

10,918  10 

10,8"0  38 

67  72 

8,541  96 

8,393  53 

148  43 

3,520  04 

3,331  47 

188  57 

$1,202,042  99        $1,164,974  33 


$37,068  66 
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STATEMENT   No.   15. 


Valuation  of  Real  and  Personal  Property,  and  the  Rate  of  Taxation  (for  State  P 
poses)  on  Each  One  Hundred  Dollars,  from  the  Organization  of  the  State  Gove 
ment   to   the   Year   1916,    inclusive.      (Table    Revised   ar.d    Corrected    in    1910.) 


Total  assessed 

value  of  property 

in  California 


Value  of  personal 

property 
including  money 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 

1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 

1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

18S0 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 

1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1SS9 

1890 
1801 
1892 
1S93 
1894 

1895 
1S96 
1897 
1898 
1899 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


$57,670,689 
49.231,052 
64,579,375 
95,335,646 

111,191,630 

103.887,193 
115,007,440 
126,051,161 
125,955,877 
131,060,279 

148.193,540 
147,811,617 
160,369,071 
174,104,955 
179,164,730 

183.534  312 
200,368,826 
212,205,339 
237.483,175 
260,563,879 

277,538,134 
267,868,126 
637.i'32,8?3 
528,747,043 
611,495,197 

618,083,315 
595.073.177 
586,953,022 
584,578,036 
549,142,610 

666,399,985 
659835,768 

765.729,430 
S21 ,078,767 


$1396S,797 
20,935,116 
24,213,395 
33,654,000 
39,040,428 

34,858,319 
40,942,699 
59,149,630 
54.185,728 
56,580,344 

68,369,383 
73,350.591 
74.014,666 
80,496,645 
78,117,375 

79,782,436 

92,490,635 

100,105,600 

105,112,083 

104,723,592 

108.001, .588 

86,074  230 

219,942,323 

11S.425.520 
210,779,127 

199.243,292 
140,431,866 
128,780,824 
118,304,451 

112,325,850 

174,514.906 
160,058,309 
134.048,617 
167,338,644 
166,394,997 


Percentage 

of  personal 

property 


24.22 
42.52 
37.49 
35.32 
35.11 

33.56 
35.60 
46.92 
43.01 
43.17 

46.06 
49  62 
46.15 
46.23 
43.60 

43.47 

46.15 
47.17 
44.26 
40.19 

38.90 
32.13 
34.51 
22.20 
34.46 

32  07 
23.60 
21.77 
20.23 
20.45 

26.18 
24  24 
22.02 

•21.85 
20.26 


S59.512.384 

172,760,681 

20.09 

817,445,729 

152.8S 

18.70 

956.740.so.-, 

165  663,387 

17.31 

1,107,952,700 

173.273,458 

15  63 

1,111,550,979 

170,661,836 

15.35 

1,101.137.290 

169,489,475 

15.39 

1,242,300,434 

190.163,597 

15.30 

1,275678,822 

186,579,990 

14.62 

1,216,380,398 

173,509.311 

14.26 

1,204,347.2  i] 

162,641,812 

13.50 

1,132,512903 

1. "■7,050,570 

13.87 

1,264,973,043 

1S7,676.729 

14.84 

1,089373,316 

152,449,506 

13.99 

1,132  230.221 

158,694,274 

14.01 

1,193,961,761 

218,138,436 

18.27 

1,217,648,863 

228,664,981 

18.78 

1,241,3" 

236,208,276 

19.03 

1,290,238,964 

251.112.343 

19.46 

1,537,914.240 

312,220,698 

19.54 

1,545,698,785 

282,409,057 

18.27 

1,624,023,172 

281,852,033 

17.35 

1,594,231,577 

270632,329 

16.97 

1,879.950,692 

336,156,302 

17.35 

1,990,256,945 

329,131,342 

16.64 

2,439,566,433 

366,841,396 

15.04 

State  rat 

of 
taxation 


1. 

1 

1 
1 
lfl 


STATEMENT  No.  16. 
Values  of  Property  In,  and  Indebtedness  of  Each  County  for  the  Year  1915,  and  Raft  of  Taxation.     (No  Rate  for  State  Purposes  This  Year.) 


3d   class 

58th  class 

Amador  list  class 

--   19th  class 

- 40th  class 

-    44th  class 

■  'osta 16th  class 

te  — 56th  class 

!o  45th  class 

5th  class 

_ !  46th  class 

Idt    15th  class 

Imperial — - 36th  class 

Inyo , --   47th  class 

__ 11th  class 

Kings 32d    class 

50th  class 

62d   class 

Los  Angeles 1st  class 

._ I  42d   class 

Marin 22d    class 

isb 54th  class 

ino   2ith  class 

33d    class 

49th  class 
57th  class 
23d  class 
28th  class 




Mono 

terey _ 

Xapa 

34th  class 

14th  class 

31st  class 

51st  class 

- 13th  class 

'to 6th  class 

ilto  — i  43d   class 

riardlno 8th  class 

-    i  Diego 7th  class 

ft  :   i     'neisco  2il    class 

<l»ln  9th  class 

i  Ills  Obispo 27th  class 

20th  class 

1     Barbara  17th  class 

Clara.... 4th  class 

'     Cruz 21st  class 

'"'"'     :   - 28th  class 

53d    class 

"" — 29th  class 

! 18th  class 

- 10th  class 

"     l:i™ 25th  class 

- 48th  class 

!:' 37th  class 

■    - - 55th  class 

-  12th  class 

'   '!"'e  39th  class 

11  - 30th  class 

v''!°   - 85th  class 


Number  of 

acres  of  land 

assessed 


Totals  . 


427,559 

2:«j,777 
908,906 
516,609 
616,463 
46."i,014 
220,467 
672,931 
2,211,168 

1,636,259 

287,500 
3,178,967 
823,177 
370,166 
803,549 
1,123,692 
761,884 
320,700 
329,853 

1,176,937 
678,955 
156,281 

1,421,861 
415,045 
480,590 
431,625 
625,260 
533,09.1 

1,258,696 
611,014 
591,724 

1,371,118 

1,179,110 
29,760 

1,609,605 

742,282 
259,204 

1,481,41 
324,982 

1,832,029 
515,863 
901,463 
871,000 
371,513 

1,298,S7:> 
578,891 

1,421,880 
442,507 
664,117 
596,220 
395,842 


46,664,821 


$147,810,086  00 
467,878  00 
3,582,488  00 
11,761 

1,300  00 
11,402,280  00 
27,150,555  00 
4,523.337  00 

3.933.890  00 
52,227,065  00 
12,401,314  00  I 
24,682,266  00 
18.(115,978  00 

6,300,870  00 
28,926,551  00 
9,767,370  00 
3,400,9.15  00 
5,004,830  00 
440,390,790  00 
10,942,480  00 
13,667,445  00 

2.205.891  00 
11.379,786  00 
16,251,2G0  00 

4,922,230  00 

638,515  00 

20,874,790  00 

8,243,365  00 

,.160  00 

29,895,730  00 

7,346,025  00 

6,165,691  00 

18,287,030  00 

55,683,194  00 

5,477,290  00 

26,388,815  00 

51,012,639  00 

301,298,551  00 

36,849,f.67  00 

9,903.ar)8  00 

24,333,385  00 

16,690,755  00 

47,069,770  00 

11,049,150  00 

8,r,52,365  00 

1,640,620  00 

11,804,010  00 

14,667,739  00 

21,091,245  00 

18,782,530  00 

8,995,540  00 

9,090,310  00 

2.407,355  00 

30,186,760  00 

4,920,831  00 

21,860,495  00 

16,585,775  00 

4,582,545  00 


Value  of 

Improvements  on 

real  estate 


$1,732,022,717  00 


$64,140,575  00 

108,190  00 

1,655,967  00 

4,914,890  00 

1,724,710  00 

1,514,805  00 

12,862,000  00 

244,265  00 

1,169,140  00 

19,197,450  00 

1,359,564  00 

4,238,905  00 

2,782,741  00 

1,183,640  00 

11,984,446  00 

2,342,445  00 

925,240  00 

834,688  00 

175,159,990  00 

1,198,505  00 

6,177,455  00 

514,407  00 

2,285,575  00 

3.075,780  00 

1,007,763  00 

171,945  00 

4,862,158  00 

5,199,580  00 

2,537,190  00 

8,952,800  00 

2,942,050  00 

700,610  00 

7,314,080  00 

20,445,270  00 

1,563,465  00 

13,456,560  00 

11,114,-35  00 

172,52;. 

14,267,327  00 

3,489,178  00 

9,004,105  00 

7,634,325  00 

23,354,410  00 

1 1,605  00 

2,527,880  00 

460,255  00 

2,403,750  00 

5,903,330  00 

10,879,765  00 

5,953,395  00 

1,234,260  00 

2,438,950  00 

308,415  00 

9,182,425  00 

2,207,835  00 

3,396,880  00 

8,366,515  00 

1,836,630  00 


$690,333,874  00 


$20,899,011  00 

76,414  00 

691,693  00 
3,261,380  00 

843,975  00 
1,703,186  00 
7,659,077  00 

293,000  00 

866,655  00 
12,315,813  00 
1,895,305  00 
3,033,273  00 
3,904,637  00 
1,134,930  00 
32,558,058  00 
2,847,410  00 

633,455  00 
1,738,295  00 
80,361,765  00 
1,526,125  00 
1,657,375  00 

576,461  00 
2,286,003  00 
8,468,805  00 
1,714,205  00 

328,255  00 
4,453,841  00 
2,612,685  00 

926,140  00 
9,328,595  00 

863,136  00 
1,038,134  00 
2,428,735  00 
8,466,890  00 
1,363,720  00 
2,816,423  00 
6,322,863  00 
45,942,943  00 
7,888,640  00 
5,110,235  no 

893,345  00 
5.419,145  00 
6,734,450  00 
2,002,605  00 
1,358,850  00 

227,620  .. 
2,968,125  00 
2,603,217  00 
5,166,005  00 
4,297,775  00 
1,180,685  00 
2,396,345  00 

397,875  00 
5,190,455  00 

878,530  00 
3.115,499  00 
2,611,930  00 
1,965,795  00 


$337,027,622  00 


$1,932,200  00 


500  00 
61,920  00 
14,160  00 
15,280  00 
633,130  00 


2,175  00 

325,248  00 

6,365  00 

91,179  00 


9,352  00 
6,675  00 
21,123  00 
29,470  00 
26,003  00 
11,623,715  00 
2,775  00 
3,515  00 
1,300  00 
47,694  00 


104,850  00 
1,600  00 
2,430  00 
52,775  00 
14,966  00 
71,550  00 
12,050  00 
23,212  00 


483,130  00 


18,665,00 

221,075  00 

15,035,929  00 

184,724  00 

-•,794  00 

12    375  00 

11,100  00 

689,590  00 

10,755  00 


1,510  00 
117,505  00 

20,715  00 
157,215  00 
121,900  00 

51,810  00 
110,165  00 

6.900  00 
46,540  00 

3.901  00 
10,687  00 
33,400  00 

7,830  00 


Value  of 

nonoperatlve 

property 


$234,781. 
652. 

5,930; 
18,994, 

7,077, 
14,635, 
48,204, 

5,060, 

5,972, 
81,096, 
15,662, 
31,945, 
24,703, 

7,628, 
73,423. 
14,978, 

4,989, 

7,603, 
707,836, 
13,000 
21, 105 

3,298 
15,999 
22,798 

7,749, 

1,140, 
30,193 
16,408, 

6,633, 
48,218 
11,103 

6,917 
28,029 
85,078, 

8,404, 
42,680 
69,601 
538,703 
58,685, 
18,818, 
34,351 
20,785 
77,818 

I 
12,139 

2,330 
17,293 
23,285 
37,291 
29,155, 
11,462, 
14,035 

3,180 
44,606 

8,010 
2S.413 
21,597 

8,392 


902  00 
482  00 
648  00 
720  00 
175  00 
551  00 
762  00 
602  00 
160  00 
576  00 
548  00 
612  00 
359  00 
792  00 
730  00 
348  00 
120  00 
816  00 
,260  00 
.SR5  00 
,790  00 
122  00 
.058  00 
,845  00 
,048  00 
,315  00 
,019  00 
405  00 
,155  00 
,675  00 
,261  00 
,547  00 
795  00 
484  00 
475  00 
163  00 
,112  00 
,750  00 
,258  00 

,210  00 

,325  (10 
,250  00 
I!  i  00 
,095  00 
,005  00 
,390  00 

11(11    III! 

,230  00 
,600  00 
,295  00 
.770  00 
545  00 
180  00 
,597  00 
,561  00 
,680  00 
,800  no 


Value  of  property 
assessed  on 
operative  roll 


$33,509,426  00     $2,792,893,639  00 


$22,505,916  00 

127,750  00 

699,313  00 

2,154,980  00 

497,605  00 

413,748  00 

2,103,997  00 

17,050  00 

314.854  00 
5,525,815  00 

299,592  00 
1,097,116  00 
1,640,568  00- 
1,273,555  00 
7,040,553  00 

498,778  00 
19,595  00 

157,541  00 
143,770,330  00 

518,965  00 

825,020  00 
20,217  00 

738,202  00 

369,735  00 
85,323  00 
81,720  00 

741,901  00 

508,401  00 

906,910  00 
3,701,660  00 
1,278,366  00 
1,491,813  00 
1,583,220  00 
7,487,250  00 

379,840  00 

6,063,703  00 

4,320,111  00 

117,610,479  00 

1,067,604  00 

758,011  00 
1,100,000  00 
1,835,440  00 
6,302,075  00 

939,110  00 
1,131 

67,705  00 

813.855  00 
1,248,915  00 
1,611,836  00 
1,170,025  00 

308,853  00 
672,565  00 
52,430  00 
2,178,095  00 
1,088,424  00 
853,258  00 
717,040  00 
825,115  00 


Total  value  of 
property 

as  returned  by 
auditors 


$360,663,523  00 


$257,287 
780 

6,629 
22,119, 

7,574, 
15,049 
50,368 

5,077, 

6,287 
89,622, 

33,042, 

26,313 

8,902, 
80,461. 
15,477, 

5,008 

7,761 
851,606 
14,218, 
22,230, 

3,318, 
16,737, 
23,168, 

7,834 

1,222 
30,934 
16,916 

7,540 
51.950 
12,441 

8,409 
29,613, 
92,505 

8,781, 
48,744, 
73,921, 
656.344, 
62,742, 
19,576. 
35,451, 
31,620 
84,150 
19,546 
13,573, 

2,397, 
18,137, 
21,533, 
38,906, 
30,332, 
11,771, 
14,708, 

8,232, 
46,781, 

9,099, 
29,266, 
22,314, 

9,217 


,818  00 
,232  00 
961  00 
700  00 
780  00 
299  00 
759  00 
652  00 
014  00 
391  00 
140  00 
728  00 
927  00 
347  00 
283  00 
126  00 
715  00 
357  00 
,590  00 
,850  00 
810  00 
339  00 
260  00 
,580  00 
371  00 
,035  00 
,920  00 
,806  00 
,365  00 
,335  00 
,627  00 
360  00 
,015  00 
734  00 
315  00 
166  00 
223  00 
229  00 
862  00 
076  00 
210  00 
765  00 
,325  00 
555  00 
510  00 
710  00 
245  00 
916  00 
066  00 
525  00 
148  00 
335  00 
975  00 
275  00 
021  00 
819  00 
720  00 
915  00 


$3,159,557,162  00 


Value  of  railroads 

assessed  by 

State  Hoard  of 

Equalization 


$5,194,893  00 


212,012  00 

2,793,071  00 

408,885  00 

4,148,630  00 


706,509  00 

1,513,655  00 
1,700,055  00 
2,777,594  00 
3,220,020  00 
8,384,704  00 
2,205,554  00 


2,622,204  00 
10,848.250  00 
1,804,789  00 
1,220,821  00 
362,950  00 

3,376,288  00 
234,119  00 

690,797  00 

1,773,267  00 

807,266  00 

3,316,273  0(> 

2,517,191  00 

2,054,385  00 

5,576,127  00 

3,841,101  00 

499,961  00 

17,495,327  00 

.2,484,319  00 

344,103  00 

5,679,085  00 

2,089,127  00 

1,050,901   00 

3,411,:,:::  on 
2,516,321  00 
1,290,033  00 
1,707,466  00 

118,701  00 
8,208,788  00 
2,228,700  00 
2,795,038  00 
2,861,455  00 
1,587.037  00 
1,331,388  00 

168,004  00 
5,925,092  00 

460,458  00 
2,893,158  00 
2,611,176  00 
1,296,992  00 


$154,935,636  00 


$262,482,711  00 
780,232  00 

6,741,973  00 
21,942,771  00 

7,983,665  00 
84,728  00 
64,517,1 

5,075 ,( 

7,0S.: 
97,816.687  00 
17,175.795  00 
34,742,783  00 
29,121,-21  00 
12,129,273  00 
88,848,987  00 
17,682,680  00 

5,008,715  00 
10,383,:61  00 

862,45  ! 

16,023,639  00 
21,151,631  00 

3,681,289  00 
18,314,920  00 
26,544,868  00 

8,068,490  00 

1,912,832  00 
34,589,859  00 
18,690,073  00 

8,347,631  00 
55,266.608  00 
14,9"8,818  00 
10,463,745  00 
35,189,142  00 
96,406,835  00 

9,284,276  00 
66,239,493  00 
76,405,542  00 
^.332  00 
68,421,947  00 

21.665.203  00 

86.502.204  no 
82,818  00 

86.666,646  00 
20,836,588  00 
15,281,000  00 

2,516,471  00 
21,346,033  00 
20,702  616  00 
41,701,104  00 
3",, 193,980  00 
13.358.785  00 
16,039,723  00 

3,400,070  00 
52,709,367  00 

9,550.479  00 
32,150,977  00 
21,055,896  00 
10,514,907  00 


Funded  debl 


$350,000  00 
161,000  00 


42,000  00 
1,974,000  00 
672,000  00 
22,500  00 
100,000  00 
3,400,000  00 


Floating  debt 

with  estimated 

Interest 


$17,842  10 


21,000  00 
5,960  00 


V 


210  00 


60,000  no 

yi.iidii  no 


612,000  00 


1,341,000  00 

135,100  00 
1,265,000  00 
1,485,000  00 

291,000  00 

1,095,000  00 
42,63\800  00 
1,700,000  00 
70,000  00 
1,379,000  00 


3,006  32 
1,582  09 


$17,812  10 
7,690  85 


371,000  00 

161,000  00 

5,960  00 

120,000  00 


160,000  00 


42,000  00 

1,974,000  00 

672,000  00 

22,710  00 

100,000  00 

8,400,000  00 

3,006  32 


Total  county  rate  of 
taxation  on  each 
state  rate) 


61,582  09 
20,000  00 


2,202  42 
1,617  55 


41,553  00 


612,000  nn 


300,000  00 


200.000  00 
256,000  00 


19,269  00 
18,731  31 


2,202  42 

1,341,000  00 

1,617  55 

135,100  00 

1,265,000  00 

1,520,-53  00 

291,000  00 

1,900,000  00 

1,095,000  00 

42,635,800  00 

1,700,000  no 

70.000  00 
1,398,269  00 


300,000  00 
18,731  31 


200,000  00 
256,000  00 


314,492,798  00  $52,414,400  00 


10,100  77 
769  65 

60,410  38 
678  83 


$211,214  43 


Notb.— Where  two  rates  of  taxation  are  shown,  the  lesser  rate  is  levied  upon  property  situate  within  the  limits  of  Incorporated  cities  and  towns,  such  property  being  exempt  from  road  tax. 
26888— (pp.  250-251) 


10,190  77 
769  65 

60,410  38 

678  83 

378,000  00 


1.500  16 


8,614  43 


1.49 
1.48 
1.90 

1.55 
1.85 


1.94 

1.29E 

2.15 

1.75 

1.66 

2.28 

1.50 

1.60 

1.73 

1.65 

1.26 

1.70 

2.35 

1.75 

1.50 

1.57 

1.60 

1.60 

1.75 


1.70 
1.66 
1.825 


$1.39 


1.60 

2.00 

2.95 

3.35 

1.70 

2.10 

1.40 

1.90 

1.55 

1.95 

1.70 

2.25 

2.00 

2.40 

1.28 

1.68 

1.54 

1.94 

1.80 

2.30 

1.40 

2.00 

1.30 

1.60 

.85 

1.20 

2.00 

2.60 

1.50 

2.10 

1.44 

1.84 

.94 

1.34 

1.47 

1.87 

1.35 

1.75 

1.90 

1.80 

2.40 

1.40 

2.00 

1.40 

1.80 

1.89 
1.88 
2.10 
1.95 
2.25 
2.00 
2.54 
1.80 
2.40 
2.08 


1.90 
2.20 
2.23 
2.15 
1.68 
2.30 
2.76 
2.25 
1.90 
1.97 
2.00 
2.00 
2.15 
3.00 
2.50 
2.30 
2.15 
2.15 
1.90 
3.10 


STATEMENT   No.   17. 
Values  of  Property  In,  and  Indebtedness  of,  Each  County  for  the  Year  1916  and  Rate  of  Taxation. 


(No  rate  for  state  purposes  this  year.) 


Number  of 

acres  of  land 

assessed 


Alameda  3d   class 

58th  class 

— 41st  class 

'  19th  class 

Calaveras 40th  class 

Colusa - 44th  class 

- '  16th  class 

56th  class 

El  Dorado  45th  class 

Fresno 5th  class 

Glenn 46th  class 

Humboldt  . 15th  class 

Imperial 36th  class 

Inyo J  47th  class 

Kern - [  11th  class 

Kings '  32d   class 

Lake  50th  class 

Lassen  52d   class 

Los  Angeles - J    1st  class 

Madera J  42d   class 

Marin  „ 22d   class 

Mariposa - 54th  class 

Mendocino  24th  class 

Merced 33d  class 

Modoc 49th  class 

Mono 57th  class 

Monterey — 23d   class 

Napa  26th  class 

Nevada 34th  class 

Orange 14th  class 

Placer 31st  class 

Plumas 51st  class 

Riverside  _ ,  13th  class 

Sacramento  !    6th  class 

San  Benito 43d   class 

.nardino 8th  class 

San  Diego 7th  class 

San  Francisco  2d   class 

San  Joaquin 9th  class 

San  Luis  Obispo... _ 27th  class 

San  Mateo i  20th  class 

Santa  Barbara . 17th  class 

Santa  Clara 4th  class 

Santa  Cruz I  21st  class 

Shasta  \  28th  class 

Sierra   J  53d   class 

Siskiyou 29th  class 

Solano 18th  class 

Sonoma _ 10th  class 

Stanislaus _ 25th  class 

Sutter 48th  class 

Tehama 37th  class 

Trinity ....I  55th  class 

Tf'are 37th  class 

Tuolumne I  39th  class 

Ventura  30th  class 

Yol°  — - I  35th  class 

Yuba  38th  class 


Totals  . 


458,370 
42,947 
297,858 
900,618 
501,317 
612,467 
459,505 
220,958 
671,741 
2,251,340 
622,414 
1,650,336 
992,686 
275,436 
3,225,581 
823,434 
373,047 
820,981 
1,208,856 
765,669 
321,871 
334,510 
1,650,784 
1,179,401 
687,736 
174,957 
1,457,998 
410,310 
480,764 
446,012 
632,270 
529,305 
1,789,975 
600,146 
592,658 
1,379,864 
1,179,782 
29,760 
870,916 
1,626,445 
307,332 
1,042,107 
743,822 
259,289 
1,483,086 
325,431 
1,870,241 
615,215 
914,985 
870,900 
374,513 
1,295,611 
582,980 
1,412,396 
450,629 
663,766 
597,763 
396,104 


Value  of 

Improvements  on 

real  estate 


$47,557,195 


$147,064,741  00 

467,373  00 

8,519,365  00 

12,119,100  00 

4,6(1] . 

11,420,225  00 

26,640,010  00 

4,469,250  00 

5,005,645  00 

53,053,890  00 

12,334,855  00 

24,399,750  00 

19,168,333  00 

6,448,'270  00 

35,680,781  00 

10,417,380  00 

3,404,365  00 

5,020,531  00 

533,615,440  00 

11,395,370  00 

13,880,640  00 

2,261,113  00 

11,605,460  00 

16,003,155  00 

4,941,375  00 

1,367,235  00 

21,610,991  00 

9,000,920  00 

3,297,425  00 

30,254,450  00 

6,239,470  00 

5,368.396  00 

18,616,323  00 

55,872,786  00 

6,025,060  00 

26,714,960  00 

53,372,982  00 

302,575,289  00 

37,340,326  00 

9,912,281  00 

22,107,385  00 

17,436,455  00 

47,187,880  00 

11,016,755  00 

10,146,545  00 

1,652,100  00 

11,895,260  00 

14,775,120  00 

21,113,630  00 

18,777,530  00 

8,976,735  00 

9,093,415  00 

2,490,005  00 

80,020,670  00 

4,803,687  00 

21,941,750  00 

15,479,940  00 

4,517,130  00 


$1,838,999,248  00 


$65,672,550  00 

108,555  00 

1,674,!»20  00 

4,905,365  00 

1,704,025  00 

1,606,865  00 

14,664,295  00 

266,855  00 

1,186,405  00 

19,186,373  00 

1,685,569  00 

4,260,470  00 

2,984,646  00 

1,210,044  00 

6,864,429  00 

2,338,295  00 

929,060  00 

841,353  00 

169,882,240  00 

1,106,400  00 

6,225,310  00 

501,766  00 

2,298,385  00 

3,191,500  00 

1,025,100  00 

265,185  00 

5,026,180  00 

5,659,200  00 

2,524,495  00 

9,566,090  00 

2,752,205  00 

746,575  00 

7,038,480  00 

19,833,260  00 

1,591,170  00 

13,706,155  00 

11,443,900  00 

175,387,805  00 

15,083,132  00 

3,676,801  00 

9,680,755  00 

7,970,960  00 

23,708,890  00 

6,527,385  00 

2,540,205  00 

439,715  00 

2,276,090  00 

6,055,255  00 

10,876,970  00 

6,320,305  00 

1,202,200  00 

2,397,175  00 

307,300  00 

9,626,265  00 

2,101,740  00 

3,555,480  00 

3,533,230  00 

1,856,660  00 


$691,487,988  00 


$20,986,861  00 

69,344  00 

976,536  00 

3,143,050  00 

986,670  00 

1,765,080  00 

8,453,186  00 

252,305  00 

816,240  00 

13,120.625  00 

2,740,517  00 

2,988,492  00 

3,974,228  00 

1,021,163  00 

32,802,945  00 

2,916,040  00 

585,925  00 

1,811,957  00 

84,807.461  00 

1,626,659  00 

1,673,985  00 

620,104  00 

2,445,578  00 

3,940,235  00 

1,751,246  00 

417,950  00 

4,494,188  00 

2,649,510  00 

933,835  00 

9,704,475  00 

863,129  (10 

1,077,060  00 

2,569,790  00 

8,658,790  00 

1,515,175  00 

3,226,235  00 

6,666,646  00 

47,368,758  00 

7,743,987  00 

8,664,260  00 

2,068,220  00 

5,799,025  00 

6,700,865  00 

1,882,550  00 

1,656,430  00 

200,630  00 

3,095,580  00 

2,895,916  00 

4,701,765  00 

4,423,340  00 

1,289,580  00 

2,313,140  00 

403,000  00 

5,383,815  00 

1,000,803  00 

3,375,910  00 

2,480,005  00 

2,156,955  00 


$351,647,749  00 


$1,649,180  00 


32,260  00 

12,420  00 

34,170  00 

2,089,245  00 

250  00 

600  00 

290,132  00 

14,350  00 

61,123  00 


11,788  00 

4,280  00 

13,445  00 

15,650  00 

28,127  00 

9,581,080  00 

78  00 

147,265  00 

1,455  00 

71,373  00 


Value  of 

nonoperatlve 

property 


128,915  00 


500  00 
'  47,055  00 
22,430  00 
61,775  00 
19,650  00 
21,571  00 


615,560  00 


26,016  00 

977,384  00 

17.231,204  00 

257,141  00 

1,100  00 

290,950  00 

10,200  00 

671,835  00 

8..000  00 


1,785  00 
54,345  00 
18,592  00 
145,495  00 
135,920  00 
23,850  00 
76,000  00 

8.115  00 
39,130  00 

3.116  00 
10,565  00 
22,300  00 

8,635  00 


$35,000,704  00 


$235,373,332  00 
645,272  00 

6,170,821  00 
20,199,775  00 

7,305,060  00 
14,816,640  00 
61,846,736  00 

4,988,660  00 

7,008,890  00 
85,651,020  00 
16,675,291  00 
31,709,835  00 
26,127,207  00 

7,691,265  00 
75,352,435  00 
15,685,160  00 

4,035,000  00 

7,701,968  00 
797,886,221  00 
14,128,507  00 
21,927,200  00 

3,384,438  00 
16,420,796  00 
23,134,890  00 

7,846,636  00 

2,050,370  00 

31.131.859  00 
17,416,685  00 

6,778,185  00 
49,586,790  00 

9,874,454  00 

7,216,602  00 
29,124,593  00 
84,980,396  00 

9,131,405  00 
43,673,365  00 
72,460,912  00 
542, .563,056  00 
60,424,586  00 
19,254,442  00 
34,147,310  00 
31,216,640  00 
78,269,470  00 
18,434,690  00 
14,343,180  00 

2,294,230  00 
17,321,275  00 
23,744,883  00 

36.837.860  00 
29,057,095  00 
11,582,365  00 
13,879,730  00 

3,208,420  00 
45,069,880  00 

7,909,346  00 
28,883,705  00 
21,515,475  00 

8,539,380  00 


Value  of  property 
assessed  on 
operative  roll 


$2,917,135,689  00 


$21,980, 

119, 

605 

2,164 

498 

434 

2,227 

35 

315 

5,772 

290 

1,089 

1,818 

1,329 

7,266 

567 

19. 

178 

182,513 

593 

672 

24 

683 

370 

76, 

1 

727, 

531, 

951 

4,521, 

1,255 

1,575 

1,853 

7,719 

447 

6,701 

4,617 

213,325 

4,236 

756 

1,124 

1,829 

6,441 

1,100, 

1,091 

60 

930, 

804 

1,616 

1,196 

293 

662 

65 

2,142 

1,125 

854 


,159  00 
550  00 
545  00 
,135  00 
,595  00 
,407  00 
,416  00 
,050  00 
,333  00 
,164  00 
,837  00 
,040  00 
,202  00 
,315  00 
,735  00 
,405  00 
,820  00 
,925  00 
,725  00 
,430  00 
,630  00 
,979  00 
,657  00 
,505  00 
,248  00 
,820  00 
,378  00 
,983  00 
,975  00 
,555  00 
,631  00 
,766  00 
,860  00 
,490  00 
,100  00 
,830  00 
,570  00 
,918  00 
,439  00 
,583  00 
,535  00 
,260  00 
,830  00 
',365  00 
,400  00 
i,760  00 
1,760  00 
,005  00 
,755  00 
,265  00 
,991  00 
,785  00 
,118  00 
,660  00 
,823  00 
,078  00 
,315  00 
,055  00 


$503,735,485  00 


Total  value  of 
property 

as  returned  by 
auditors 


$257,353,401  00 
764,822  00 

6,776,366  00 
22,363,010  00 

7,803,655  00 
15,251,047  00 
54,074,152  00 

5,023,710  00 

7,324,223  00 
91,423.184  00 
16,966,128  00 
32,798,875  00 
27,945,409  00 

9,020,580  00 
82,619,170  00 
16,252,565  00 

4,054,820  00 

7,880,893  00 
980,399,946  00 
14,721,937  00 
22,599,850  00 

3,409,417  00 
17,104,453  00 
23,505,395  00 

7,922,884  00 

2,058,190  00 
31,859,237  00 
17,948,668  00 

7,730,160  00 
54,108,345  00 
11,130,085  00 

8,792,368  00 
30,978,453  00 
92,690,886  00 

9,578,505  00 
50,375,195  00 
77,078,482  00 
755,888,974  00 
64,661,025  00 
20,011,025  00 
35,271,845  00 
33,045,900  00 
84,711,300  00 
19,535,055  00 
15,434,580  00 

2,354,900  00 
18,252,035  00 
24,548,888  00 
38,454,615  00 
30,853,360  00 
11,876,356  00 
14,642,515  00 

3,263,538  00 
47,212,540  00 

9,035,169  00 
29,737,783  00 
22,201,790  00 

9,379,435  00 


Value  of  railroads 

assessed  by 

State  Board  of 

Equalization 


$5,262,270  00 


212,230  00 

8,471,811  00 

408,854  00 

991,290  00 

4,162,807  00 


797,386  00 
8,208,403  00 
1,519.306  00 
1,705,704  00 
2,799,256  00 
8,iB8,453  00 
8,460,044  00 
2,188,965  00 


2,697,635  00 

10,977,3:11  00 

1,821,157  00 

1,223,859  00 

388,116  00 

1,576,029  00 

3,415,049  00 

231,982  00 

702,555  00 

8,686,268  00 

817,067  00 
3,295,245  00 
2,559,005  00 
2,128,302  00 
5,588,932  00 
8,874,070  00 

502,769  00 
17,582.031  00 
2,483,344  00 

846.458  00 
5,722,122  00 
2,104,218  00 
1,058,910  00 
3,456,420  00 
2,539,060  00 
1,290,808  00 
1,747,684  00 
89,036  00 
3,283,298  00 
2,321,920  00 
2,800,820  00 
2,878,523  00 
1,695,822  00 
1,354,462  00 

168,441  00 
6,112,198  00 

458,737  00 
2,905,084  00 
2,649,094  00 
1,308,417  00 


3,420,871,174  00 


$262,615,761  00 
764,822  00 

6,988,596  00 
25,835,721  00 

8,212,509  00 
16,212,337  00 
66,286 

5,023,710  00 

8,120,609  00 
99,632,587  00 

18.485.434  00 
34,504 

30,71 1 

12,314,033  00 
91,079,211  00 
18,441, 530  00 

4,054,820  00 
10,578,528  00 
991,377,277  00 
16,543.094  00 
23,823,709  00 

8,797, 

18.680.4S2  00 
26,920,444  00 

8,154,866  00 

2,760,745  00 
35,51 
19,726,007  00 

8,547,227  00 
57,403,590  00 
13,689,090  00 
10,920.670  00 
36,567,385  00 
96,573,956  00 
10.081,274  00 
67,958,129  00 
77,424,940  00 
756,235,432  00 
70.888,447  00 
22,1 1 
86,330 

36,502,320  00 
87,250,360  00 
20,825,863  00 
17,182,264  00 

2,444,026  00 
21,535,333  00 
26,873,814  00 

41.255.435  00 
33,731,883  00 
18,472,178  00 
15,896,977  00 

3,431,979  00 
53,324,733  00 

9,493,906  00 
32,642,867  00 
24,851,784  00 
10,687,852  00 


Funded  debt 


$350,000  00 
161,000  00 


Floating  debt 
with  ei  III 
Interest 


General  county  rate 

of  taxation  on  each 

$100.00  (110  state  rate) 


$25,273  08 
6,696  66 


120,000  00    


2,451,000  00 
655,000  00 
20,000  00 
100,000  00 

3,300,000  00 


57,500  00 
10,000  00 


548,000  00 


25,273  08 
6,696  66 


350,000  00 

161,000  00 

2,388  00 

120,000  00 


450,000  110 


30,000  00 
2,451.000  00 
655,000  00 
20,000  00 
100,000  00 
3,300,000  00 


59,240  79 
10,000  00 


1,808,000  "0 


135,100  00 
1,260,000  00 
1,485,000  00 

278,000  00 
1,900,000  00 
1,064,000  00 
44,931,700  00 
1,650.000  00 
66,000  00 
1,373,000  00 

250.000  00 

300,000  00 


9,475  00 


548,000  00 


1,308,000  00 


135,100  00 
1,260.000  00 
1,524,475  00 

278,000  00 
1,900,000  00 
1,064,(100  00 
44,934.700  00 
1,650.000  00 
66,000  00 
1,395,730  00 

250,000  00 

300,000  00 


190,000  09 

250,000  00 


1,364,000  00 
200,000  00 


$157,006,590  00     $3,577,877,764  00  $66,260,300  00 


190,000  00 
250,000  00 


640  26 

1,364,000  00 

200,000  00 

22  09 


$66,370,265  88 


$1.00 


2.40 
1.65 
1.35 
1.55 


1.29 
1.86 
1.48 
1.30 

.85 
1.80 
1.59 
1.60 

.81 
1.50 
1.40 


1.75 
1.40 


1.40 
1.39 
1.90 
1.55 


1.97 
1.373 
2.15 
2.14 
1.75 


1.50 


1.50 
1.70 
1.93 
1.75 
1.46 
1.57 
1.40 
1.60 
1.10 
2.37 


1.60 
1.66 
1.82 
1.30 
2.00 


Note. — Where  two  rates  of  taxation  are  given,  the  lesser  rate  is  levied  upon  property  situate  within  the  limits  of  incorporated  cities  or  towns,  such  property  being  exempt  from  road  tax. 
26888— (pp.  250-251) 
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STATEMENT  No.  15 — Continued. 


Valuation  of  Real  and  Personal  Property,  and  the  Rate  of  Taxation  (for  State  Pur- 
poses) on  Each  One  Hundred  Dollars,  from  the  Organization  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment to  the  Year   1916,   inclusive.      (Table    Revised    and   Corrected    in    1910.) 


Total  assessed         Value  of  personal 
value  of  property  property 

in  California  including  money 


Percentage  State  rate 

of  personal  of 

property  taxation 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 

1914 
1915 
1916 


$2,372,941,301 
2,602,344,933 
2,919,855,083 
3,114,821,281 

3,232,981,478 
3,314,492,798 
3,577,877,764 


$334,294,790 
393,093,875 
441,353,460 
542,178,904 

543,809,923 
578,775,844 
765,607,899 


14.09 
15.10 
15.11 
17.41 

16.82 
17.46 
21.40 


.353 
.05 
.044 
.042 


None 
None 


EXPLANATION. — The  excessive  increase  in  personal  property  for  1913  over  1912  is  due  to  Los  Angeles. 
San  Francisco  and  other  counties  assessinj;  franchises  as  personal  property  and  Kern  County  switching 
approximately  $18,000,000  on  oil  wells  from  real  estate  and  improvements  to  personal  property.  In  1914 
Kern  County    returned   the   oil  well   assessments   to   the   real  estate  and   improvements  column  on   her  rolls. 
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STATEMENT   No.  20. 
Bond  Refunds  Paid  to  Cour.ties  and  Municipalities  under  Chapter  335,  Statutes  of  1911. 
Table  I. — Bond  refunds  paid   to  counties   for  tin    years   101  J— 15   and  10 I 


mio-i6 


Refunds 

paid  for 

county 

purposes 


Refunds 
paid  for 
school 
districts 


Total 
refund 


Refunds 
paid  for 
county 
purposes 


Refunds 
paid  for 
school 
districts 


Alameda    $14,066  02 

Amador  64  73 

Butte 110  39 

Colusa    70  47 

Contra   Costa  ¥938  50  2,874  50 

Fresno    6,S41  08 

Glenn «&  IS 

Humboldt 462  43 

Imperial    2,221  71 

Inyo 2,139  51  775  35 

Kern    8,996  14  3,593  10 

Kings  888  S3 

Lake 15  50   

Lassen   

Los   Angelest   -0,071  76  67,195  06 

Madera 509  33 

Marin    1,024  18 

Mendocino    589  82  779  14 

Merced    1,740  16  914  66 

Monterey    1,404  47  742  42 

Xapa   376  83 

Orange 691  34  2,6:2  35 

Placer  1,146  57 

Plumas    2,902  91  7  05 

Riverside    2,065  69  3,895  17 

Sacramento  7,044  48  140  69 

San  Benito 453  13 

San  Bernardino   8,920  07 

San    Diego    2,825  11  3,948  88 

San  Francisco(see  cities) 

San   Joaquin   7,537  71  1,570  48 

San  Luis  Obispo 935  52  256  25 

San  Mateo 2,073  37 

Santa  Barbara **418  54  1,511  15 

Santa  Clara  961  16  2,417  69 

Santa   Cruz  1,148  83 

Shasta 610  16 

Sierra   140  58 

Siskiyou 1,133  22 

Solano    2,429  30  671  95 

Sonoma  1,885  91  1,320  09 

Stanislaus    4,725  35 

Sutter  170  62 

Tehama  492  94 

Tulare    5,776  00 

Tuolumne  140  85 

Ventura   725  64 

Yolo 110  55 

Tuba   982  20 

Totals     $65,593  53   ,  $150,715  86 


$14,066  02 

64  73 

110  39 

70  47 

3,813  00 

6,841  08 

487  73 

462  43 

2,221  71 

2,914  86 

12,589  24 

388  83 

15  50 

75  87 

87,266  82 

509  33 

1,024  18 

1,368  96 

2,654  82 

2,146  89 

376  83 

3,343  89 

1,146  57 

2,909  96 

5,960  86 

7,185  17 

453  li 

8,920  07 

6,773  99 

9,108  19 
1,191  77 
2,073  37 
1,929  69 
3,378  85 
1,148  83 
610  16 
140  58 
1,133  22 
3,101  25 
3,206  00 

170  62 

5,776  00 
140  85 
725  64 
110  55 
982  20 


$15,299  74 


gBSl  26 


5,613  99 
9,140  72 


9  90 


581  6S 

1.6S5  71 

879  37 

634  60 

3,440  71 
1,961  60 
6,897  14 


2,835  93 

7,466  36 
910  35 

164  41 

"346  40 

498  71 


2,214  20 
1,704  06 


56  70 

54  72 
2,476  53 
7,159  98 

457  63 

389  05 
1,375  75 

825  60 
3,615  75 

701  88 


459  42 


471  27 
905  96 
624  33 
767  02 
353  78 
473  55 

2,556  19 

735  93 

12  06 

3,533  56 
194  46 
424  SO 

6,135  34 

3,913  10 

1,465  32 

638  18 

1,296  05 

1,319  61 

2,2/7  58 

854  57 

458  97 

82  68 

785  98 

655  49 

1,267  16 

3,574  45 

60  71 

521  35 

5.272  49 
140  12 

1.273  86 
167  91 
810  19 


1.^75 

6,439 

12,756 

701: 

9 

459 


471  •_ 

^«5'. 

1,206  1 

1.233  1   \ 

473  " 
3,190  ; 

735  ; 
3,458  ■ 
5,496: 
7,0 

6,13o 
6,7I»( 

1.548 
1,4 
1,6 
2,795 

83    - 
4- 


$216,309  39        $47,906  10        $76,916  78 


**Road  district  bond. 

T1915-16  claim  held  up  on  account  of  overpayments  in  previous  years. 
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STATEMENT    No.    20— Continued. 
Bond  Refunds  Paid  to  Counties  and  Municipalities  under  Chapter  335,  Statutes  of  1911. 

Tari.k  II. — Bond  refunds  paid  to  municipalities  for  the  years  1914—15  and  1915-16. 


City 


Alameda   

Alhambra  

Anaheim    

Antioch   

Areata    

Auburn    

Azusa    

Bakersfield 


Operative 

assessment 

subject  to  past 

bond  taxes 


Past 
bond 
tax 

rate 


Belvedere    

Benicia  

Berkeley 

Biggs    

Bishop    

Brawley  

Calexico    

Chico    

Claremont    

Oolton    — 

Colusa    

Compton    

Corona    

Coronado  

Dlnuba 

El  Centro  

El  Paso  de  Robles 

Elsinore    

Eureka  

Fairfield 

Ferndale  

Fresno  


Gilroy    

GWendale    

Grass  Valley 

Gridlpy  

Stanford    

Hayward    ... 
Healdsburg    . 

Hollister   

Holtville    

Imperial 

Lakeport    ... 

Lemoore   

Lincoln  

Livermore  ... 

Lodi  

Lompoc  


Long  Beach 


Los  Angeles 


$1,479,304  00 

.1844 

330,350  00 

.05 

164,775  00 

.242 

52.263  00 

.2915 

64,455  00 

.21 

80,041  00 

.08 

156,739  00 

.00305 

433,805  00 

.07 

767,026  00 

.15 

3,225  00 

.53 

106.7SO  00 

.84 

2,128,590  00 

.06 

22,161  94 

.40 

17,500  00 

.78 

137,590  00 

.22 

52,999  00 

.20 

166,485  00 

.35 

198,478  00 

.126 

813,031  00 

.40 

43,985  00 

.60 

188,399  00 

.24 

147.032  00 

.19 

53.701  00 

.26 

45,140  00 

.25 

144;855  00 

.041 

110,070  00 

.10 

128,093  00 

.208 

735.596  00 

.1635 

25,877  00 

.30 

1,337,790  00 

1,350,207  00 

£0.721  00 

203,017  00 

63,842  00 

31,131  00 

226,330  00 

183:670  00 

30,108  00 

90,272  72 

94,560  00 

72,147  00 

4,335  00 

43,167  00 

54,130  70 

109.356  00 

237,366  00 

94,154  00 

2,690,625  00 

2  934,885  00 

3.087270  00 

71 .272,664  00 

79,200,444  00 

SO^n.^"  09 

84,003  ?2!  00 

848,195  00 

1,2-6  325  00 

1,611  255  00 

1,005,300  00 


.012 

.10 

.5045 

.0125 

.20 

.90 

.13 

.22 

.40 

.265 

.40 

.53 

.15 

.371 

.39 

.25 

.46 

.25 

.055 

.0055 

.055 

.01 

.005 

.08 

.215 

.15 

.04 

.04 

.11 


$2,727  S4 

165  17 

398  75 

152  35 

135  36 

64  03 

478  05 

1,454  20 

17  09 

896  95 

1,277  16 

88  65 

136  50 

302  70 

106  00 

582  69 

250  09 

3,252  12 

263  00 

452  IS 

279  36 

139  62 

112  85 

59  39 

110  07 

266  43 

1,202  70 

77  fc3 

1,510  75 

407  24 

25  38 

127  68 

280  18 

•276  73 

404  07 

120  43 

239  22 

378  24 

382  38 

6  50 

160  15 

211  15 

273  39 

1,091  88 

235  38 

3,339  28 

260,014  74 

Operative 

assessment 

subject  to  past 

bond  taxes 


$1,496,872  00 

700,288  00 

201,930  00 

50,571  00 

49,120  00 

69,149  42 

183,926  00 

442,280  00 

894,340  00 

3,700  00 

192,062  00 

2,111,027  00 

24,094  00 

17,500  00 

145,955  00 

57,263  00 

167,516  00 

208,197  00 

898,926  00 

50.435  00 

190,824  00 

171,876  00 

73,185  00 


168,318  CO 
106,981  00 
124,397  00 
673,541  00 
27,046  00 
3,737  00 

1,427,076  00 

79,968  00 

205,565  00 

64,141  32 

30  584  70 

249,790  00 

188,751  00 

39,431  00 

89,744  72 

95,085  00 

73,660  00 

11,025  00 


54.546  70 

110,611  00 

244,923  00 

92.953  00 

f    2,668,840  00 

-J     2,913,115  00 

I     3,064,175  00 

f  74.323,384  00 

|    81,587,427  00 

|   82  885.182  00 

-!    85,945.509  00 

|     1,287,135  00 

|     1,678,653  00 

|     1,991,793  00 

1,175,919  00 


Part 
brrnd 
tax 
rate 


.1754 

.10 

.226 

.2622 

.21 

.06 

.274 

.02 

.095 

.548 

.84 

.06 

.40 

.76 

.15 

.24 

.50 

.1164 

.35 

.63 

.23 

.18 

.25 


.1701 

.15 

.2075 

.16 

.30 

.15 

.10 

.495 

.0153 

.20 

.75 

.14 

.17 

.37 

.265 

.50 

.56 

.14 


.37 

.274 

.41 

.23 

.0602 

.0051 

.05606 

.01 

.005 

.08 

.205 

.115 

.035 

.03 

.115 


$2,625  51 
709  29 
196  37 

132  60 
103  15 

41  49 
503  97 

938  08 

20  28 
1,613  32 
l,2t6  61 

96  38 

133  00 
218  93 
137  43 
837  58 
242  34 

3,146  24 
317  74 
438  90 
309  38 
182  96 


160  47 

258  12 

1,077  67 

81  14 

5  61 

/,427  09 

395  84 
31  45 
128  28 
229  39 
310  71 
320  88 
145  89 
237  82 
475  42 
412  49 
15  43 

201  82 

303  07 

1,004  19 

213  79 

3,472  96 


\      #258,020  09 


♦Rate  figures,  $294.23:   $17.50  deducted  account  overpayment  previous  year. 
$  Claim    figures    $258,025.71;    $5.62    deducted    account    overpayment    on    Hollywood 
Steam   Roller   Bonds. 
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STATEMENT    No.   20— Continued. 
Bond  Refund  Paid  to  Counties  and  Municipalities  under  Chapter  335,  Statutes  of  1911. 
Table  II. — Bond  refunds  paid  to  municipalities  for  the  years  191'/-15  and  1915-16. 


1914-15 


1915-16 


Operative 

Tast 

icnt 

bond 

lbject  to  past 

tax 

bond  taxes 

rate 

Operative 

assessment 

subject  to  past 

bond  taxes 


Past 
bond 
tax 
rate 


Los  Banos  ..-__ -  $44,315  00  .40  $177  26  $38,067  00 

Los  Gatos 87,285  00  .11  96  01  99,342  00 

Madera  101,114  00  .35  353  90  95,548  00 

Marysville  368.117  00  .13  478  55  392,965  00 

Mayfield 53.390  00  .90  480  51  53,085  27 

Merced    231,512  00  648  23  .  220,301  00 

Mill    Valley    67.56S  00  174  33  67,568  00 

Modesto    23),590  00  .13  31147  268,125  00 

Monrovia    321,571  00  .2969  954  76  322,707  00 

Monterey    167,428  00  .245  410  20  166,523  00 

Mountain  View 44,992  00  .64  287  95  45,809  00 

Napa   —  23),448  00  .084  201  14  237,061  00 

National  City 764,90S  00  .04  305  96  648,814  00 

Nevada  City 46,476  CO  .65  302  10  40,641  00 

Newman 53,060  00  .40  212  24  52,203  00 

n   ..      .  \   i:    -  .183  )         ort™-fi  i   15,858,53100 

Oakland j  14  ...  01  j        o0„03  ,6  ,  >  UA&2y000  ^ 

Oceanside    '  123,7SS  00  .50  618  95  116,453  00 

Ontario  J         1MB  .11  I              7W  4g  \       -212  967  00 

0ntan0 )        344581  Ofl  .20  \               '»***■-,        506,893  00 

Orange  124,550  00  .194  241  64  135,759  00 

Oroville    129,079  00  .76  981  00  137,098  00 

Oxnard 130,840  76  .122  159  62  125,736  00 

Pacific  Grove  92,056  00  .01  9  20  90,089  00 

Palo  Alto  '.  113,150  00  .3116  352  57  114,250  00 

f    2,833,516  00  .042  1  f    2,878.918  00 

Pasadena    \    3,130,306  00  .027  \          2,943  73  i    3,189,828  00 

(    3,337,218  00  .0269  [    3,418,693  00 

Petaluma    218,743  00  .03  65  62  200,145  00 

Piedmont   121,600  00  .15  182  40  152,120  00 

Pinole  51,167  00  .50  255  84  49,653  00 

Pittsburg   69,861  00 

Placerville    85.695  00  .305  261  37  75,261  00 

Pleasanton    .J.  50,172  00  .85  426  45  51,492  00 

Pomona    -  880,879  00  .1378  1,213  86  903,474  00 

Porterville    127,924  00  .336  429  83  136,274  00 

Red   Bluff 107,107  00  .10  107  20  108,338  86 

Redding  _„ 130,375  00  .55  717  07  131,630  00 

Redlands   688,025  00  .105  722  42  703,665  00 

Redondo  Beach 1,476,188  00  .20  2,952  37  1,461,457  00 

Redwood   City 121,437  00  .56  680  05  139,947  00 

Rio  Vista   8.500  00  .25  21  25  8,500  00 

Riverside  S56.379  00  JOS  428  19  872,521  00 

Roseville    _. 58,201  00  .36  209  52  75,806  00 

Ross 27,638  87  .311  85  96  26,056  68 

Sacramento   6,051,800  00  .105  6,354  39  6,145,656  00 

Salinas  City  — 170,324  00  .32  545  04  175,285  00 

\         -  .3202  '  )             „„  „  \         77,185  04 

San  Anselmo  j         19jm  n  239S  ^             30o  28  j         19  ^  w 

San   Bernardino   1,696,942  00  .29  4,918  23  1,574,878  00 

San   Buenaventura   ..  169,715  00  .68  1,154  06  169,755  00 

San  Diego   4...".09,C63  00  .1519  0,849  27  5,276.636  00 

San  Francisco  62,965  434  00  .213  134,116  37  66,803,963  00 

San  Jacinto    16.639  00  .60  99  83  25,375  00 

0„„    T-  \     1,007,969  00  .13  )           i-ia/;.?  \       997,576  00 

San  Jose j    1.191,289  00  .02  \          1,5<8 "  )    1,181,54100 

San  Juan  2,205  00  .75  16  54  2,205  00 

San  Leandro  *       141-726  "°  M  '            «0°  1«  J       156'677  °° 

©an    ^eanaro   ^        ]6_                      7  \\                          \\        182.760  00 

San   Luis   Obispo ,  316,509  CO  .37  fl,804  10  321,951  00 

San  Mateo  '  188,229  00  .15  282  34  186,468  00 


.40 

.10 

■ 

.40 

:  -2  19 

.115 

451  91 

.84 

445  91 

.28 

616  8* 

.2542 

171  76 

.12 

321  75 

.2655 

.215 

.57 

201  11 

.062 

146  97 

.045 

291  9? 

.63 

.40 

208  81 

.143 
.01 

'         24,123  99 

.51 

503  91 

.06 

634  68 

.10 

s 

.181 

245  72 

.75 

1,028  2f 

.11 

138  Si 

.02 

18  02 

.3019 

344  92 

.04 

1 

.026 

J-          2,862  94 

.0258 

.0327 

68  39 

.15 

228  18 

.50 

248  27 

.10 

69  86 

.31 

233  31 

.55 

283  21 

.1389 

1,254  0 

.325 

442  89 

.10 

108  34 

.50 

G5S  15 

.11 

774  04 

.19 

2,791  96 

.505 

706  74 

.35 

.05 

.13 

.309 

60  52 

.103 

6,330  Of 

.32 

560  91 

.3092 
.2209 

! 

.26 

.64 

1,066  44 

.14678 

7.745  06 

.21 

140.: 

.60 

.10 
.018 

'           1,210  26 

.75 

16  54 

.06 
.05 

|             1S5  39 

.56 

1.802  93 

.14 

261  06 

■  Warrant  drawn  for  S2.437.12;  $633.02  overpayment  returned. 
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STATEMENT    No.    20— Continued. 
Bond  Refund  Paid  to  Counties  and  Municipalities  under  Chapter  335,  Statutes  of  1911. 
[Table  II. —  Bond  refunds  paid  to  municipalities  for  the  years  I91.ri-J5  and  1915—16. 

1914-15  1915-16 


>an   Rafael   

ttanta    Ana   

tianta  Barbara  _. 

ijanta  Clara  

(Janta  Cruz 


Santa  Monica 

Janta   Paula 
|3anta    Rosa   . 

|5ausalito    

'Jebastopol  ... 

ielma    

itonoma  

fjonora   

(Stockton    

Suisun    City   . 

iiPulare 

Turlock    

'jkiah    

Jpland   

ii^acaville  

[Vallejo    

Venice  

tVisalia    

[SVats-onville  .. 

[Watts  

[tVheatland  ... 

Shiftier 

Willits    

[Willows    

Winters    

jWoodland    ... 

Treka    

Tuba  City  ... 


Operative 

assessment 

subject  to  past 

bond  taxes 


Past 

bond 
tax 
rate 


$785,162  00 

1,004,644  00 

98.648  00 

488,040  00 

908,010  00 

56.895  00 

100,420  00 

»S,959  00 

282.401  00 

333,620  32 

75,252  00 

58,776  00 

29,121  00 

21.962  77 
1,775,661  00 

37,952  00 

214,372  00 

101,790  00 

31,150  00 

88,380  00 

31,228  00 

403,236  00 

1,122,145  00 

245,492  00 

134,043  00 

298,775  00 

13.686  00 

143,835  00 

42.963  00 
69,482  00 
31,323  00 

109,819  01 
42,700  00 
73,852  27 


.145 

.3875 

.472 

.23 

.16536 

.11594 

.06445 

.06 

.30 

.29 

.35 

.42 

.35 

.34 

.0662 

.98 

.345 

.16 

.20 

.21 

.35 

.422 

.07 

.357 

.18 

.268 

.46 

.39 

.337 

.14 

.06 

.22 

.55 

.30 


Totals 


Operative 

assessment 

subject  to  past 

bond  taxes 


Tast 
bond 
tax 
rate 


$1,138  48 

3,892  99 

465  61 

1,122  49 

1,632  17 

53  38 
847  21 
967  50 
263  38 
246  86 
101  92 

74  67 

1,175  48 

371  92 

739  58 

162  86 

62  30 
185  60 
109  30 
1,701  64 
785  50 
1,031  06 
241  28 
800  72 

62  96 
560  96 
144  79 

97  27 

18  79 
241  60 
234  85 
221  56 


513,756  45 


$214,131  00 

.062 

$132  76 

732,833  00 

.079 

1,106  58 

992,915  00 

.315 

3,127  69 

102,192  40 

.462 

472  13 

487,778  00 

.26 

1,268  22 

938,825  00 

.1544 

[           1,574  07 

57,710  00 

.1074 

102,700  00 

.0609 

1 

89,220  00 

.05 

-J  4  01 

286.317  00 

.30 

858  95 

329,216  17 

.28 

921  81 

70,892  00 

.36 

255  21 

34,085  00 

.42 

143  16 

26,640  00 

.35 

93  24 

22,812  77 

.33 

75  28 

1,778,220  00 

.064 

1,138  07 

43,976  00 

.79 

347  41 

215,752  00 

.36 

776  71 

61,148  00 

.32 

195  67 

45,399  00 

.20 

90  80 

151,385  00 

.17 

257  35 

40,573  00 

.30 

121  72 

416,722  00 

.4093 

1,705  65 

1,054,945  00 

.08 

843  96 

286,237  00 

.4265 

1,220  80 

125,880  00 

.16 

201  40 

326,825  00 

.2495 

815  43 

17,141  00 

.44 

75  36 

153,271  00 

.51 

7S1  68 

39.044  00 

.357 

139  39 

88,342  00 

.19 

167  85 

30,845  00 

.06 

18  51 

145,394  40 

.21 

305  33 

44,090  00 

.50 

220  45 

71,146  82 

.35 

243  01 

511,013  91 


Table  III.— Bond 

refunds  paid  to  levee  districts  for  the  yeai 

1915-16. 

District 

1915-16 

Sutter  County: 

Levee  District  No.  1 

*$23.437  80 

♦Refund  for  years  1912-13.  1913-14,  1914-15,  1915-16  paid  by  the  state  in  accordance 
with  decision  of  Supreme  Court. 


Table  IV. — Rfi funds  to  stair  on  account  of  excessive  claims  in  previous  years. 

1914-15  1915-1G 


Cities   

Counties  . 

Totals 


$8  60 
480  34 


$488  94 


$1,3:8  24 


$1,358  24 
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A  PAGl 

AGNEWS   STATE    HOSPITAL 69,   77,  165,    173,   203,   211 

AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY,    STATE 66,    83,   84,   150,   196,  213 

APPLE  PACK,   STANDARD,   INSPECTORS ■ 

APPRAISERS,    INHERITANCE   TAX,   fees   paid   to 30,   2' 

APPROPRIATIONS — 

Budget,   general     

Budget,  special    

Budget,  deficiency     

ASSESSMENTS   AND   TAXES,   county 

ASSESSORS'  COMMISSIONS 2< 

ATTORNEY    GENERAL    54,  143,   172,  179,  2fl 

B 

BANK   DEPOSITS  UNCLAIMED 40 

BANKING   DEPARTMENT,    STATE 41,   146,    172,    182,  212 

BEAR    FLAG    MONUMENT 161,   173,  199,  211 

BLIND,    INDUSTRIAL    HOME    FOR    ADULT 66,   75,   162,    173,   201,  211 

BOND— 

Data,   state  highway 34 

Redemptions    HO.  173 

Refunds,    payment    of 256,  257 

BOND   DEBTS — 

Amount   of   17 

BONDS — 

Purchases  and  interest 169,  208,  2M 

BRIDGE,   COLORADO  RIVER  AT  NEEDLES 189,  212 

BUDGET,    1917    45 

Recommendations  ' 50 

BUILDING  AND   LOAN   COMMISSION 41,   147,   172,    184,  212 

BURIAL  GROUNDS,    STATE 161,   173,    199,  212 

• 
c 

CAPITOL   BUILDING   AND   GROUNDS 56,   84,   144,    172,    181,   21J 

CHARITIES    AND    CORRECTIONS,    BOARD    OF 69,    163,   173,   201,   213 

CHICO    NORMAL    SCHOOL 64,   73,   155,    172,    191,   213 

CIVIL    SERVICE    COMMISSION 42,   58,    149,   172,    185,   212 

CLAIMS — 

Appropriations    recommended    87 

Payment  of 209,  214 

COMMISSION    MARKET    41,      84 

COMMISSIONS,  COST  OF  STATE 40 

CONSERVATION    COMMISSION,    STATE 41,    160,   173 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS,  printing  and  distributing  of 

CONTINGENT   FUNDS    

CONTROL    BOARD   OF 41,   52,    140,    172,    176,   2 

CONTROLLER— 

Estimate   of   appropriation   for 51 

Expenditures  of  office 111,   141,   172,   17S.   2 

CORPORATION  COMMISSION      42,    147,    172,   183,   2 

CORPORATION  TAXES      16,   252,   2 

CORRECTIVE    SCHOOLS    70,    81,   166,   173,   205,  2l 

See  Preston,   Whittier  and  California  School  for  Girls. 

COST,   STATE'S  PER  CAPITA 

CRIMINALS,  arrest  of  without  state 169,   173,   208,  21 


DAIRY   BUREAU.    STATE 68,   160,   173,   197,  2 

DEAF  AND  BLIND,  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  FOR 66,   75,    157,    172,   195,   2 

DEBT,   amount  of  bonded W 


INDEX.  261 

ELIXQUEXT  TAXES —  Page 

Charged   to   tax    collectors 245 

Misuse  of  property  sold  for *. 24 

Public    sales    for 24 

Receipts  from  sale  of  land  sold  for 25 

Redemptions  of  land  sold  for 25 

Sales  for,  overlooked  by  supervisors 23 

EXTAL    EXAMINERS,    BOARD    OF 149,   172,   185,   212 

[iSBURSEMEXTS    100 

And    receipts    43 

Ten    years    of 44 

E 

Dl'CATIOX,    STATE    BOARD    OF 42,   64,    152,    172.    L89,  212 

MERGENCY  FUND 38 

MPLOYMENT    BUREAU    84 

XGIXEERING,   DEPARTMENT   OF 61,   84,   S5,    150,   172,    187,  212 

NGIXEERING,   SANITARY     84 

QUALIZATIOX,    BOARD   OF 41,   56,   144,   172,   181,  212 

EUREKA    HARBOR    60,    149,    172,   185,  212 

XEMPTIONS,    GROWTH    OF 38 

XPEXDITURES — 

Analysis   of    12 

General.     See   Statements  Nos.    3   and  4,   Appendix. 

Miscellaneous    71,   86,   169,   173,   208,  214 

Proposed   49 

F 

IRE  TRAILS,   expenditures 161,  173,  200,  213 

bSH   AND   GAME   COMMISSION 41,    159,   173,   197,  213 

'OLSOM    PRISON    70,   80,   168,   173,   207,  214 

JORESTS,  budget  recommendations 85 

;ORESTRY,   STATE   BOARD   OF 41,    68,    160,    173,   199,  213 

RESXO   NORMAL 65,   74,   157,   172,   194,  213 

UXD — 

Emergency    38 

Forestry,  disbursements  from 239 

High   school,    state 110 

School,    perpetual    110 

UXDS — 

Condition    of    215 

Contingent    39 

General  summary  of 88 

Invested    108 

G 

OYERXMENT,   COST  OF   STATE 9 

OVERXOR    51,   84,   140,    172,    176,  212 

H 
;  ARBOR — 

Eureka     60,   149,   172,   185,  212 

San    Francisco    19,   152,   172,   189,  212 

JASTIXGS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  LAW 65,   158,   173,   195,  213 

EALTH,    STATE    BOARD    OF 41,   58,   84,    146,   172,   183,  212 

KB    SCHOOL   FUND 110,    153,   172,   190,  212 

lomvAY — 

Budget    recommendations    S3,  84 

Construction    152,   172,   189,  212 

State,    bond    data 34 

ilSTORICAL    SURVEY    COMMISSION 41,  84 

HORTICULTURE,    COMMISSION    OF 41,   67,  159,   173,   196,  213 
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Paqb 

HOSPITALS,    STATE    69,   76,    163,    173,   202, 

See    Stockton,    Napa,    Agnews,    Sonoma,    Mendocino,    Southern    California 
and  Norwalk. 
MCMBOLDT    NORMAL,    SCHOOL 65,   74,   157,   172,    194,   2: 

I 

IMMIGRATION  AND  HOUSING,  COMMISSION  OF_._42,   58,   84,   148,   172,    185,   21 

INDEBTEDNESS,    COUNTY Folders   between   pages  250  and  25 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT    COMMISSION    42,   60,    147,   172,   184,   21 

INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE    COMMISSION    42,   58,    148,    172.    186, 

INHERITANCE  TAX — 

Appraisers,   fees  paid   to 30,   248 

Community   property   31 

Cost    of    collections 27,     30 

Department    26,     31 

Distribution   of   collections 31 

Federal  law,  effect  of 32 

Searching  of  records,  for 31 

Yearly  collections 26 

INSURANCE     COMMISSIONER    41,   57,   146,    172.    182,   212 

IRRIGATION   CONFERENCE 84 

J 
JUDICIARY,    expense    of 50,    138,   172,   174.   212 

L 

LABOR   STATISTICS,    BUREAU    OF 41,   59,    147,    172,    184,  212 

LANDS,   DELINQUENT   TAX 22 

LANDS,  STATE,   disbursements  on  account   of 169,    173.    i'0S,  214 

LEGISLATIVE — 

Appropriations     85 

Counsel    bureau    42,  55,   149,    172,   186,  212 

Sessions,   expense  of 42,   50,   138,   172,    174,  212 

LIBRARY,    STATE    63,   153,   172,    190.  212 

LIEUTENANT    GOVERNOR    

LOS  ANGELES  EXPOSITION    83,    160,   17?.,    198,  213 

LOS  ANGELES  NORMAL    SCHOOL    64,   73,    154,    172.    191.  213 

LUNACY    COMMISSION    69,   163,   173,    201,  213 

M 

MARKET    COMMISSION    41,    84.    19S,  213 

MARSHALL'S    MONUMENT    6S,    161,    173,    199,  213 

MEDICAL   EXAMINERS,    BOARD    OF 148,   172,    185,  212 

MENDOCINO    STATE    HOSPITAL 69,   78,   165,    173,   203,  213 

MILEAGE   OF  COUNTY  TREASURERS 248 

MILK    INSPECTION    84 

MINING    BUREAU,    STATE 41,   66,   159,    173,    196,  213 

Oil    department    of 84 

MISCELLANEOUS    EXPENDITURES    71,    86,   169,   173,   208,  214 

MISSION    SAN   FRANCISCO   de   SOLANO 161,    173,   199,  213 

MONTEREY   CUSTOMHOUSE    161,    173,   199,  213 

MONUMENTS    AND    MEMORIALS J 

MOTHERS'    PENSIONS,    investigation    of 163.  173 

MOTOR  VEHICLE— 

Department      _ 180.  212 

Revenue    \ 

N 

NAPA    STATE    HOSPITAL 69,   77,    164,    173,   202, 

NATIONAL   GUARD    60,   86,   149,   172,   186, 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS— 

Budget    64, 

Expenditures    of    154,   172,   191, 

Trustees   158,  173 

NORWALK    STATE    HOSPITAL 70,   79,   166,   173.   204,   213 
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o 


Page 


'METRY,     BOARD    OF 149,  172,  185,  212 

ORPHANS— 

State  aid  for 69,  163,  173,  201,  213 

Textbooks    for    158,  173,  195,  213 

P 

WXAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION— 

Amount   due   state   from   railroads  for 242 

Commission     42 

ARDON    BOARD,    ADVISORY 84,  206,   214 

'HARMACY,    BOARD   OF 149,    172,  185,   212 

'OLYTECHNIC    SCHOOL,    CALIP'ORNIA 65,   74,   157,   172,  194,   213 

-TON    SCHOOL    OF    INDUSTRY 70,   81,    167,   173,  205,   214 

■RINTING,     STATE     35,   56,   84,    144,   172,  180,   212 

I ;  I  SON   DIRECTORS,    STATE  BOARD  OF 70,   167,   173,  206,   214 

•K1SONERS   AND   INSANE,    transportation   of 70,   166,   173,  205,   213 

'RISONS     70,   80,   168,    173,  206,   214 

See   Folsom  and  San  Quentin. 

•UBLIC    INSTRUCTION,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF 62,    152,   172,  189,   212 

'URCHASIXG    DEPARTMENT,    STATE 41,    84,  182,   212 

R 

•A1LROAD    COMMISSIONERS    41,   57,    145,    172,    1S2,    212 

RAILROADS,  amounts  due  from  for  Panama-Pacific  tax 242 

Assessed  valuation   of 244 

EI  ITS— 

And  disbursements    11,     43 

And  disbursements,    ten    years    of 44 

Estimated   48 

From    counties    124,   134 

Of  state  treasury 92,   96,  104,   119,  128 

LAMATION    COMMISSION    42,    S3,   160,   173,    198,   213 

EMPTIONS— 

Bond     110 

Receipts    from    tax 25,   241 

UJJWOOD    PARK,    CALIFORNIA 68,   161,    173,   200,   213 

:EFUNDS,    BOND,    to    counties   and    municipalities 20,   250,   257 

1EVENUE— 

Effect  of  automobile  transportation  on  state 39 

Estimated    4S 

Motor   vehicle    33 

Receipts  and   disbursements,   state 11,     43 

IVKRS   AND   HARBORS,    appropriations   for 86 

URAL  CREDITS — 

Appropriation  for 84 

Investigation    of    42,   198,   213 

S 

ACRAMEXTO    RIVER,    IMPROVEMENT    OF 199,  213 

■  AN  DIEGO    NORMAL    SCHOOL 64,   73,   155,   172,   192,  213 

A.N  FRANCISCO  HARBOR      19,   152,   172,   189,  212 

VN  FRANCISCO  NORMAL   SCHOOL    64,   73,   156,    172,   193,  213 

VX  FRANCISCO   STATE    BUILDING    189,  212 

VX  JOSE     NORMAL     SCHOOL 64,   72,   154,   172,   191,  213 

VX  QUENTIN    PRISON    70,   81,   168,    173,   206,  214 

\XTA   BARBARA  NORMAL   SCHOOL 65,   74,   156,   172,   193,  213 

^HOOL  FOR  GIRLS,    CALIFORNIA    70,    82,    167,   173,    206,  214 

'I  TOOL  FUND — 

High     110 

Perpetual    HO 

State    1  07 
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SCHOOLS—  Pi 

Elementary    153,   172,   190, 

High    153,   172,   190, 

SMELTER   WASTE,    investigation   of 42,   161,   200, 

SOCIAL    INSURANCE    COMMISSION 41, 

SONOMA   STATE   HOME 70,   79,   166,   173,   204, 

SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA    STATE    HOSPITAL 69,   78,    165,   173,   203, 

STALLION    REGISTRATION    BOARD 198, 

STATE,    SECRETARY;    OF 52,    84,   85.   141,    172,   177, 

STATISTICS,    COUNTY   AND    MUNICIPAL 

STOCKTON    STATE    HOSPITAL 69,   76,    163,   173,   202, 

SURVEYOR    GENERAL    55,    143,   172,   180, 

SUTTER'S    FORT    68,   161,   173,  199, 

T 
TAX  COLLECTORS — 

Delinquent    taxes    charged    to 

Taxes  charged  to Folders  between  pages  246  and 

TAX    COMMISSION    41, 

TAXES — 

And    assessments    

Automobile    33, 

Charged  to  tax  collectors Folders  between  pages  246  and 

Corporation  franchise    16,  252, 

Corporation  license    208,  214 

County  rates  of Folders  between  pages  250  and  251 

Delinquent,  charged  to  tax  collectors 245 

Exemptions,    from    38 

Lands,  delinquent 22 

State,  amounts   levied  and  collected 247 

State,  rate   of  by   years 250 

TAX    SALES,    receipts    from 25,  240 

TEXTBOOKS,   free  for  public  schools 85 

TRANSFERS     95,    170,    173,   210, 

TRANSPORTATION    OF   PRISONERS   AND   INSANE 70,   166,   173,   205, 

TREASURER,    STATE    54,   84,    142,   172,    179, 

TREASURERS,   COUNTY — 

Commissions  paid  on  taxes  collected 

Mileage    paid    to 1< 

TUBERCULOSIS   AID    84 

U 
UNCLAIMED   BANK   DEPOSITS 40 

UNIVERSITY   FARM   SCHOOL.     See  University. 

UNIVERSITY,    STATE    63,   72,  153,   172,  190,  215 

UTILITIES,    CITY,    regulation   of 84 

V 

VALUATIONS — 

By   counties.     Folders  between   pages 246   and  247;   250  and  25: 

State,    by    years 

VETERANS'    HOME    68,   75,   162,   173,  200,  21! 

VETERINARIAN,   STATE 41,    67,   160,    173,  197,  211 

VETERINARY  MEDICAL  EXAMINERS,   STATE  BOARD  OF 149,   172,  185,  211 

VITICULTURAL    COMMISSION    42,   66,   161,   173,  199,  211. 


184,  ii: 
.198,  21 


W 

WATER  COMMISSION      41,  58,   84,   147,  1 

WATER  PROBLEM    CONFERENCE    

WATER  RESOURCES.    EXPENSE    OF   INVESTIGATION 160,  173,   197,  21 

WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES 42,   58,    148,  172,   186,  21 

WHITTIER    STATE    SCHOOL 70,    81,   166,  173,   205,  21 

WOMAN'S  RELIEF  CORPS  HOME 69,   76,   162,  173,   201,  21 
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OHN  WEIL January  5,  18S0,  to  January  1,  1883 

OSE  G.  ESTUDILLO       -  December  4,  1875,  to  January  5,  1SS0 

ERDINAND  BAEHR     -  December  2,  1871,  to  December  4,  1875 

II  F.  CORONEL December  7,  1S67,  to  December  2,  1S71 

OMUALDO  PACHECO        -        -        -        October  10,  1S63,  to  December  7,  1867 

I  R.  ASHLEY January  6,  1S62,  to  October  10,  1863 

IHOMAS  FINDLEY January  4,  1S5S,  to  January  6,  1862 

AMES  L.  ENGLISH       ....       February  13,  1S57,  to  January  4,  1S58 

:ENRY  BATES January  7,  1856,  to  February  13,  1S57 

.  A.  McMEANS January  2,  1854,  to  January  7,  1S56 

ICHARD  ROMAN        ....        December  22,  1849,  to  January  2,  1S54 
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SIXTY-SIXTH  AND  SIXTY-SEVENTH  FISCAL  YEARS 
JULY  1,  1914-JUNE  30,  1916 

Sacramento,  California,  September  15,  1916. 

To  His  Excellency, 

Hiram  W.  Johnson, 

Governor  of  California. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  business  of 
Ithis  office  for  the  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh  fiscal  years,  comprising 
!the  period  commencing  July  1,  1914,  and  ending  June  30,  1916.  This 
■report  includes  six  months  of  the  term  of  my  predecessor  and  my 
administration  of  the  office  for  eighteen  months,  from  January  4,  1915, 
to  June  30,  1916. 

The  statements  and  tables  in  this  report  contain  the  details  of  the 
various  transactions  of  this  office.  Those  desiring  information  regard- 
ing state  finances  are  advised  to  read  the  report  of  the  State  Controller 
and  the  budget  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  in  conjunction  with  this 
report. 

The  business  in  this  office  is  increasing  and  new  laws  have  added  to 
the  responsibilities.  The  volume  of  business  is  shown  by  the  receipts 
which  total  $67,732,218.32,  and  exceed  the  receipts  of  the  preceding 
biennial  period  by  $6,784,341.64,  and  by  the  disbursements  which  total 
$71,970,231.62  and  exceed  the  preceding  biennial  period  by  $20,332,- 
047.48.  These  are  gross  figures  showing  the  total  amount  of  business 
transacted  and  include  bond  sales  and  other  items.  This  great  volume 
of  business,  exceeding  with  a  few  exceptions  that  of  any  bank  of  the 
state,  has  been  transacted  with  a  force  comprising  one  deputy,  one 
cashier,  one  bond  officer,  one  deposit  officer,  one  bookkeeper  and  one 
stenographer,  and  I  commend  these  employees  for  their  high  efficiency 
as  well  as  their  strict  honesty. 

The  aggregate  business  is  best  shown  by  a  summarized  statement  of  the 
gross  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  past  two  fiscal  years.     These 
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are  gross  totals  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  net  cost  of  state 
government  as  shown  in  the  budget  and  Controller's  report: 

Receipts. 

Secretary  of  State,  corporation  license  and  fees $1,135,760  35 

State  normal  schools,  reformatories,  homes  and  hospitals 917, 5S3  38 

Prisons  and  industries  connected  therewith 807,296  97 

County  treasurers'  settlements  of  inheritance  tax,  Panama-Pacific 

Exposition  tax,  payments  for  teachers'  pensions 9,52S,S61  52 

Fish  and  Game  Commission 542.259  25 

Bond  sales  and  premiums S.297.231  00 

Compensation  insurance  and  Industrial  Accident  Commission 1,358.068  15 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Commission 3,484,177  88 

School  fund,  interest  on  bonds 728,261  53 

School  land  fund,  interest  and  maturity  of  bonds 466,679  45 

Motor   vehicle    license 4,232,72S  90 

Corporation   franchise  tax 28,509,630  92 

Interest  on  state  deposits  in  banks 536,066  78 

From  all  other  sources   (see  statement) 7,1S7,612  24 

$67,732,218  32 

Disbursements. 

Compensation  insurance  fund $1,168,465  09 

Fish  and  game  preservation  fund 516,562  15 

General  fund 20,393,651  75 

Highway   fund  13,109,85S  03 

Highway  interest  and  sinking  fund 1,408,900  00 

Motor   vehicle   fund 3,464.677  77 

San  Francisco  harbor  improvement  fund 2,236,918  64 

School    fund   11,365.017  31 

High    school    fund 1,526,211  48 

Normal  schools,  homes,  hospitals  and  reformatories 1,144,741  91 

Prisons  and  industries  connected  therewith 762,013  73 

San  Francisco  seawall  sinking  fund _     1,503,846  75 

Second  San  Francisco  seawall  fund 4,352,377  80 

Second  San  Francisco  seawall  sinking  fund S43,S40  00 

Panama-Pacific    Exposition   2,216,84S  07 

Miscellaneous  funds    (see  statements) 5,956,291  13 

$71,970,221  61 

CORPORATION   FRANCHISE  TAX. 

The  collection  of  the  state  corporation  franchise  tax  adds  greatly  to 
the  duties  of  this  office,  and  during  January,  February,  July  and 
August  it  is  not  possible  to  do  the  work  with  the  regular  force.  Under 
a  technical  interpretation  of  the  law  payment  could  be  demanded  in 
gold  coin  at  this  office,  but  in  order  to  facilitate  business  and  accommc 
date  taxpayers  I  have  accepted  payment  in  drafts,  certified  checks,  ai 
other  exchange  of  banks,  upon  guarantee  of  gold  if  needed.  Gold  hi 
been  collected  only  in  such  a  percentage  as  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  reserve  in  the  treasury.  More  than  fifteen  thousand  corporatioi 
have  been  collected  from,  and  the  amount  collected  in  two  years  tote 
$28,509,630.92. 
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This  tax  is  levied  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  under  what  is 
ommonly  known  as  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  1,  adopted  by  the 
ieople  in  1910.  The  State  Controller  keeps  the  books  and  sends  out 
he  official  receipts,  and  the  tax  is  collected  by  this  office. 

The  corporation  license  tax  is  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
.''here  is  considerable  confusion  among  the  taxpayers  who  do  not  seem  to 
mderstand  the  difference  in  the  methods  of  collection  of  corporation 
ranchise  and  corporation  license  taxes.  This  confusion  has  added 
greatly  to  the  correspondence  and  work  in  this  office. 

DEPOSITS   IN   BANKS. 

The  state  keeps  a  large  part  of  its  money  on  deposit  in  banks,  drawing 
interest.  These  deposits  are  provided  for  by  the  constitution  and  by 
statute.  They  are  secured  by  the  solvency  of  the  depositories  and  by 
)onds  put  up  as  collateral.  The  total  of  deposits  has  decreased  during 
;he  past  two  years;  but,  owing  to  the  increase  in  interest  rate,  the 
revenue  remains  about  the  same.  At  the  close  of  the  sixty-fifth  fiscal 
year  the  state  had  on  deposit  in  banks  $10,742,915,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
that  netted  the  state  $19,936.62  for  the  last  month  of  that  year.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year  the  state  had  on  deposit  in  banks 
$9,228,465,  and  the  interest  collected  for  the  last  month  of  that  year 
amounted  to  $19,352.54.  With  the  deposits  $1,514,450  less  in 
amount,  the  interest  collections  were  virtually  the  same. 

The  law  provides  that  a  rate  of  interest,  not  less  than  2  per  cent  per 
annum,  must  be  paid  on  all  state  deposits.  "When  I  took  office  I  found 
several  million  dollars  drawing  only  2,  2-J  and  1\  per  cent.  I  have 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  rate  of  interest  so  that  all  deposits  are  now 
paying  from  2-J  to  3  per  cent.  This  increase  has  been  accomplished 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  commercial  interest  rate  has  steadily 
decreased,  as  has  the  demand  for  money.  When  funds  were  necessary 
I  inaugurated  the  plan  of  calling  those  paying  the  lowest  rate  of  interest, 
thus  giving  those  paying  the  higher  rate  the  protection  they  deserve. 
The  usual  rate  of  interest  charged  by  cities  and  counties  is  only  2  per 
cent,  but  as  state  money  is  more  permanent,  it  is  worth  the  additional 
rate.  I  have  attempted  to  keep  the  deposits  on  a  firm  basis,  so  that 
banks  may  feel  justified  in  paying  the  higher  rate  on  account  of  the 
stability  of  state  deposits. 

IRRIGATION    DISTRICT  BONDS  AS  SECURITY. 

Although  the  constitution  and  the  Political  Code  both  permit  the 
acceptance  of  irrigation  district  bonds  as  security  for  state  deposits, 
such  bonds  were  not  received,  except  in  one  instance,  up  to  the  time  of 
my  taking  office.  After  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation  and  a  per- 
sonal investigation  of  the  irrigation  districts  of  the  state,  I  became 
convinced  that  the  bonds  of  certified  districts  were  good  and  that  they 
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should  be  accepted  as  security  for  state  deposits.  This  I  consider  sound 
business  judgment  as  well  as  a  compliance  with  the  constitution  and 
the  statutes.  The  result  of  this  action  has  been  to  increase  materially 
the  market  rate  of  such  irrigation  bond  and  to  stabilize  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  districts.  This  policy  will  undoubtedly  encourage  the 
formation  and  certification  of  other  districts,  and  thus  bring  into  culti- 
vation more  land.  I  have  been  assisted  in  this  policy  by  yourself  and 
the  State  Controller,  as  members  of  the  deposit  committee. 

STATE   DEPOSIT  ACT. 

It  was  not  until  1905  that  the  first  deposit  act  was  adopted,  and  then 
it  was  found  necessary  to  amend  the  constitution  before  it  could  go 
into  effect.  The  first  deposit  was  made  on  July  9,  1907.  Since  then 
the  number  of  depositories  has  gradually  increased  until  there  is  now 
more  than  $9,000,000  on  deposit  in  banks  throughout  the  state.  The 
result  has  been  to  keep  down  the  accumulation  of  gold  in  the  state 
treasury,  and,  by  depositing  money  in  the  banks  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
to  help  ease  the  financial  situation. 

The  legislative  policy  of  the  state  has  always  been  extremely  conserva? 
tive,  and  the  law  demands  ample  security  for  every  deposit.  This 
security  must  be  United  States,  state,  county,  city,  school  or  irrigation 
district  bonds,  in  10  per  cent  excess  of  the  deposit. 

Several  of  the  states  have  two  kinds  of  deposits :  one  term  or  inactive 
deposits,  and  the  other  active  deposits.  The  inactive  deposits  are  not 
disturbed  except  in  cases  of  actual  necessity,  while  the  active  deposits 
are  used  as  checking  accounts  by  the  State  Treasurer  in  the  payment 
of  claims. 

After  a  thorough  investigation,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  tha$ 
Ohio  has  the  most  complete  and  effective  laws  on  state  deposits.  Both 
active  and  inactive  deposits  are  permitted,  and  United  States,  stat 
county,  city,  school,  road  district  bonds  and  surety  bonds  are  accepte 
Many  states  have  provided  for  these  two  kinds  of  deposits. 

The  need  for  active  deposits  is  obvious.    "With  active  deposits  there 
would  be  little  money  in  the  vault,  a  hazard  would  be  removed,  and  tin 
interest  collections  would  be  increased.     Two  attempts  have  been  mad 
to  amend  the  deposit  act,  which  is  part  of  the  constitution — one  in  191 
and  another  in  1915.     The  fact  that  all  of  the  banks,  both  national  and 
state,  are  now  so  carefully  managed  and  so  rigidly  examined,  reduces 
the  danger  of  loss  to  a  minimum.     The  federal  reserve  act  has  also  had 
a  stabilizing  effect  upon  the  banks. 

The  constitution  should  be  amended  to  permit  of  the  working  out  of 
the  details  of  the  deposit  act  by  the  legislature,  and  be  made  to  conform 
to  modern  needs  while  providing  ample  security  for  all  deposits.  I 
believe  such  an  amendment,  if  presented  to  the  voters  with  a  full 
explanation  of  its  benefits,  would  be  adopted. 
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BONDED   INDEBTEDNESS. 

The  state  of  California  has  a  bonded  indebtedness  which  is  small  in 

•  comparison  with  the  wealth  of  the  state.     The  gross  total  on  June 

•  30,  1916,  amounted  to  $33,009,500. 

Heretofore  the  statement  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  has  included 
$3,750  civil  bonds  of  1855,  and  $500  of  civil  bonds  of  1863.  These 
bonds  have  probably  been  lost  and  are  now  no  longer  a  state  obligation, 
hence  I  have  omitted  them  from  the  list.  Of  the  funded  debt  bonds  of 
1873,  $1,526,500  are  held  by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund, 
and  $751,000  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  university  fund.  Former 
treasurers  have  recommended  the  redemption  of  these  bonds  as  they 
\  are  long  past  due.  The  seawall  bonds  of  1903,  amounting  to  $932,000, 
and  the  San  Francisco  harbor  improvement  bonds  of  1909,  amounting 
to  $9,000,000,  are  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  San  Francisco  harbor. 
The  state  has  loaned  its  credit  to  back  these  bonds.  This  leaves  the 
only  bonds  which  the  state  has  to  pay  directly :  State  highway  bonds 
of  $18,000,000,  University  of  California  building  bonds  of  $1,800,000 
and  San  Francisco  state  building  bonds  of  $1,000,000.  The  $3,000,000 
bonds  for  the  capitol  extension  at  Sacramento  have  not  yet  been  sold. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  net  bonded  debt  of  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia is  at  the  present  time  $20,800,000,  and  of  this  amount  the  state 
bond  investment  fund  owns  $1,501,000.  The  payment  of  $19,299,000 
would  leave  this  state  free  from  bonded  indebtedness. 

OFFICE   IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  last  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,  which  has  been 
used  in  adding  to  the  safety  of  the  vault  and  remodeling  and  improving 
the  working  conditions  in  this  office.  While  the  appropriation  was  a 
small  one,  it  has  been  expended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  office.  A  modern  counter, 
new  grill  work,  efficient  lighting,  and  other  necessary  improvements 
have  been  made. 

The  law  provides  for  four  watchmen  to  guard  the  cold  coin  and  other 
property  in  the  custody  of  this  office.  After  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  methods  of  protection  used  by  other  states  and  by  banks  throughout 
this  state,  I  am  convinced  that  watchmen,  as  an  auxiliary  to  strong 
vaults  and  modern  locks,  are  a  necessity.  The  crook  keeps  so  close  at 
the  heels  of  the  inventor  that  no  institution,  with  large  sums  of  cash 
and  bonds  in  its  vaults,  is  safe  without  watchmen.  The  watchmen  in 
this  department  have  proved  themselves  faithful  and  ready  at  all  times 
to  do  their  duty  fearlessly.  The  Capitol  watchmen  under  the  efficient 
supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  the  building  and  grounds  have 
given  further  protection. 
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REGISTRATION   OF  BONDS. 
In  accordance  with  the  Statutes  of  1913,  there  have  been  registered 
bonds  to  the  total  amount  of  $726,000  and  the  fees  therefrom  reported 
to  the  State  Controller,  and  turned  into  the  treasury,  as  provided  by  law. 

SALE  OF  STATE   BONDS. 

The  sale  of  state  bonds  has  added  greatly  to  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  this  office.  During  the  last  two  fiscal  years  bonds  of  the  par 
value  of  $11,172,000  were  sold.  It  was  possible  to  sell  4  per  cent  bonds 
at  a  premium  when  the  market  was  slightly  below  that  figure.  It  was 
vitally  important  to  make  these  sales,  as  the  highway  commission  was 
in  great  need  of  money  for  the  construction  of  roads;  the  University 
of  California  needed  money  with  which  to  begin  the  erection  of  its 
buildings,  and  funds  were  necessary  for  the  state  building  at  San 
Francisco. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  bonds  sold  during  the  biennial  period, 
showing  purchaser  and  price  paid : 


" 


8/12/14 

8/29/14 

9/21/14 

9/25/14 

10/17/14 

11/  2/14 

11/10/14 

11/20/14 

11/20/14 

11/24/14 

12/  1/14 

12/10/14 

12/11/14 

12/14/14 

12/24/14 

12/29/14 

12/31/14 

1/  4/15 

1/  4/15 

1/30/15 

2/  6/15 

2/16/15 

2/17/15 

3/10/15 

3/17/15 

3/17/15 

3/17/15 

3/18/15 

3/18/15 

3/19/15 

3/24/15 

3/27/15 

4/  6/15 

7/29/15 

7/29/15 

7/29/15 

7/31/15 


Trinity  Co. 

Santa  Clara  Co 

Hibernian  S.  &  L.  Soc. 

Los  Angeles  Co 

Siskiyou  Co.  

Capital  National  Bk... 

Solano   Co.  

Sutter  Co. 

Sutter  Co.  

Solano   Co.  

Sutter    Co.   

Colusa  Co.  

Sutter  Co.  

Sutter  Co. 

Los  Angeles  Co 

Colusa  Co.  

Siskiyou  Co.  

State  of  California 

Stanislaus  Co. 

Napa  Co.  

Mendocino  Co. -. 

Imperial  Co.  

Capital  National  Bank 

Imperial   Co.   

Stanislaus  Co.  

Humboldt   Co.   

San   Diego   Co 

Monterey  Co.   

Kings  Co.  

Ventura  Co. 

Yuba    Co.   

Monterey  Co.  

Imperial   Co.  

Humboldt    Co.   

Stanislaus  Co. 

Kern  Co.  

Placer  Co. 


Highway  $15,000  00 

Highway   100,000  00 

Highway   100.000  00 

Highway   225.000  00 

Highway   50,000  00 

Highway   24,000  00 

Highway   100,000  00 

Highway   2.000  00 

Highway   25,000  00 

Highway   100.000  00 

Highway   4,000  00 

Highway   125.000  00 

Highway   5,000  00 

Highway   44,000  00 

Highway  325,000  00 

Highway   116,000  00 

Highway  25,000  00 

Highway   *725,000  00 

Highway   75,000  00 

Highway   125,000  00 

Highway   75,000  00 

Highway   50,000  00 

Highway   25,000  00 

Highway   20,000  00 

Highway   25,000  00 

Highway   150,000  00 

Highway   200,000  00 

Highway   125,000  00 

Highway   50,000  00 

Highway  250.000  00 

Highway   40,000  00 

Highway   250,000  00 

Highway   100,000  00 

Highway   200,000  00 

Highway   35,000  00 

Highway  50,000  00 

Highway   100,000  00 


820 
5  00 

2  50 
5  00 

15  00 

5  00 

80  00 

22  00 
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7/31/15 
7/31/15 
7/31/15 
7/31/15 
7/31/15 
8/  3/15 
8/  3/15 
8/  4/15 
8/  4/15 
8/  4/15 
8/  6/15 
8/  7/15 
8/  9/15 
8/12/15 
8/12/15 
8/12/15 
8/12/15 
8/18/15 
8/23/15 
9/25/15 
10/30/15 
11/11/15 
1/  7/16 
1/15/16 
2/  1/16 
2/19/16 
3/  1/16 
3/16/16 


Mono  Co.  

Inyo  Co. 

Placer  Co.  

Santa   Barbara   Co... 

Placer  Co. 

Tuolumne  Co. 

Mendocino  Co.  

San  Luis  Obispo  Co — 

San  Diego  Co 

Kings  Co. 

Monterey  Co.  

Merced  Co.  

Butte  Co 

Tulare  Co. 

Santa  Barbara  Co 

Glenn   Co.   

Imperial  Co.  

Santa  Cruz  Co 

Santa  Clara  Co 

Santa  Barbara  Co 

E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons... 

Colusa  Co.  

Humboldt  Co. 

Capital  National  Bank 

E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons 

E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons— 
State  of  California.. 
State  of  California 


Highway    

Highway  

Highway   

Highway  

Highway   

Highway   

Highway   

Highway  

Highway  

Highway   

Highway   

Highway  

Highway  

Highway  

Highway   

Highway   

Highway  

Highway  

Highway   

Highway   

Univ.  of  Cal.  Bldg.- 

Highway   

Highway  

S.  F.  State  Bldg 

S.  F.  State  Bldg 

S.  F.  State  Bldg 

Harbor  Imp. 

Highway   


$50,000  00 

100,000  00 

100,000  00 

250,000  00 

50,000  00 

35,000  00 

75,000  00 

135,000  00 

50,000  00 

55,000  00 

160,000  00 

100,000  00 

150,000  00 

265,000  00 

20,000  00 

50,000  00 

60,000  00 

60,000  00 

125,000  00 

5,000  00 

1,800,000  00 

120,000  00 

100,000  00 

200,000  00 

290,000  00 

510.000  00 

*702,000  00 

*1,500,000  00 


$30  00 
60  00 
60  00 

15  00 

21  00 
12  00 


68  00 
65  00 
90  00 
11  00 

15  00 
31  50 
26  00 


51,552  00 
20  00 


1,400  00 


$11,720,000  00  :   $53,631  00 


*Paid  by  transfers.     Not  in   gross   receipts. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA   BUILDING   BONDS. 

At  the  general  election  in  November,  1914,  a  bond  issue  of  $1,800,000 
was  authorized,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional buildings  at  the  state  university  at  Berkeley.  These  bonds  were 
prepared,  printed  and  sold  as  provided  by  law.  The  first  forty  of 
this  issue  will  fall  due  in  January,  1921,  and  the  same  number  will 
become  due  every  year  thereafter  until  1965.  The  balance  in  this  fund 
on  June  30,  1916,  was  $1,586,008.80. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    STATE    BUILDING    BONDS. 

At  the  general  election  in  November,  1914,  a  bond  issue  of  $1,000,000 
was  authorized,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  a  state  building  in  San  Francisco.  These  bonds 
were  prepared,  printed  and  sold.  The  first  twenty  of  thase  bonds 
fell  due  on  July  2,  1916,  and  were  paid.  The  remainder  of  the  bonds 
are  payable,  twenty  each  year,  until  all  are  redeemed. 

SACRAMENTO  STATE   BUILDING  BONDS. 

At  the  general  election  in  November,  1914,  the  issuance  and  sale  of 
$3,000,000  of  bonds  was  authorized,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be 
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used  in  the  construction  of  additional  capitol  buildings  in  Sacramento. 
These  bonds  have  been  prepared  and  printed,  and  are  ready  to  be  sold, 
when  necessary.  All  of  these  bonds  are  due  fifty  years  after  date,  and 
$50,000  must  be  transferred  each  year  from  the  general  fund  to  a  sink- 
ing fund  and  invested  by  the  State  Treasurer  in  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  principal. 

STATE   HIGHWAY  BONDS. 

Of  the  issue  of  $18,000,000  state  highway  bonds,  provided  for  by  the 
statutes  of  1909,  there  was  sold  up  to  June  30,  1914,  the  sum  of 
$10,330,000.  The  remainder  of  these  bonds  have  been  disposed  of  at 
various  sales  made  since  that  date.  On  July  3,  1917,  these  bonds  will 
begin  to  mature  at  the  rate  of  $400,000  annually,  until  all  have  been 
wholly  redeemed.  The  state  is  reimbursed  by  the  counties  for  interest 
payments. 

SECOND  STATE  HIGHWAY  BONDS. 
At  the  election  on  November  7,   1916,   there  will  undoubtedly  be 
authorized   an   additional   $15,000,000   state   highway   bonds.     Imme- 
diately after  the  issuance  of  your  proclamation,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
prepare  15,000  of  such  bonds  in  the  denomination  of  $1000  each. 

SAN    FRANCISCO  SEAWALL   BONDS,  ACT  1903. 

These  bonds  were  provided  for  under  an  act  approved  March  30,  1903, 
being  an  issue  of  $2,000,000.  Statutory  provision  was  made  whereby 
these  bonds  would  be  matured  by  lot,  on  drawing,  between  the  first  and 
tenth  day  of  November,  1914,  and  each  year  thereafter,  redeeming  such 
number  of  bonds  as  finances,  in  the  fund  at  that  time,  would  permit. 
In  November,  1914,  there  were  drawn  for  redemption  $200,000  of  these 
bonds ;  in  November,  1915,  $868,000 ;  and  in  November,  1916,  the  fund 
will  permit  of  the  redemption  of  an  additional  amount  of  $125,000, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $807,000,  which  must  be  redeemed  yearly  until 
1924,  when  all  will  have  been  paid. 

On  December  2,  1915,  I  sold  thirty-two  lots  of  bonds  of  the  par  value 
of  $613,650,  belonging  to  the  San  Francisco  seawall  sinking  fund,  for 
$626,608.89.  The  prices  realized  at  this  sale  were  very  satisfactory, 
and  the  proceeds  were  used  in  retiring  the  San  Francisco  seawall  bonds. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   HARBOR   IMPROVEMENT  BONDS,  ACT  1909. 

An  issue  of  $9,000,000  of  these  bonds  was  provided  for  under  the 
Statutes  of  1909.  This  issue  has  all  been  sold  and  the  interest  is  being 
paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  San  Francisco  harbor. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   HARBOR   IMPROVEMENT  BONDS,  ACT  1913. 

At  the  general  election  held  in  November,  1914,  a  bond  issue  oi 
$10,000,000  was  authorized,  for  the  erection  of  wharves,  piers,  seawall 
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id  other  betterments  for  the  San  Francisco  harbor.  I  have  had  pre- 
pared and  printed  these  ten  thousand  bonds  which  will  be  sold  in 
Scordance  with  your  direction. 

BOND  SINKING  FUNDS. 
;  There  are  a  number  of  sinking  funds  created  for  the  payment  of 
iterest  and  principal  on  state  bonds.  The  creation  of  new  funds  of  this 
uaracter  and  the  provisions  for  investments  will  further  add  to  the 
'ork  of  this  office.  The  sinking  funds  are  enumerated  and  briefly 
qnained  as  follows: 

I  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund.  Monthly  transfers  from  the 
ijvenues  of  the  San  Francisco  harbor  are  made  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
lent  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  San  Francisco  seawall  bonds, 
2t  1903.  The  balance  in  this  fund  on  June  30,  1916,  was  $54,375.56. 
Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund.  Monthly  transfers 
rom  the  revenues  of  the  San  Francisco  harbor  are  made  to  provide  for 
ie  payment  of  interest  on  the  San  Francisco  harbor  improvement 
onds,  act  1909. 

1  Third  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund.  Monthly  transfers 
'rom  the  revenue  of  the  San  Francisco  harbor  will  be  made  to  provide 
3r  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  San  Francisco 
arbor  improvement  bonds,  act  1913,  none  of  which  have  yet  been  sold. 

■  State  Highway  Sinking  Fund.  This  fund  is  replenished  semiannu- 
lly  by  transfers  from  the  general  fund,  and  is  used  to  pay  interest  on 
he  state  highway  bonds.  The  counties  reimburse  the  state  for  interest 
ayments. 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  the  University  of  California  Building 
ionds.  This  fund  is  replenished  semiannually  by  transfers  from  the 
eneral  fund,  and  is  used  to  pay  interest  on  the  University  of  California 
uilding  bonds. 

■  Sacramento  State  Buildings,  Sinking  and  Interest  Fund.  This  fund 
ill  be  replenished  by  interest  on  investments  and  semiannually  by 
ransfers  from  the  general  fund,  and  used  to  pay  principal  and  interest 
n  the  Sacramento  state  building  bonds. 

San  Francisco  State  Building  Sinking  Fund.  This  fund  is  replen- 
shed  by  semiannual  transfers  from  the  general  fund  and  used  to  pay 
;rincipal  and  interest  on  the  San  Francisco  state  building  bonds. 

In  submitting  my  report  I  desire  to  express  appreciation  for  the 
ooperation  given  me  by  the  various  state  officers  and  departments,  and 
tarticularly  to  the  State  Controller,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
nembers  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

FRIEND  WM.  RICHARDSON, 

State  Treasurer. 
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CASH  RECEIPTS. 

Cash  receipts  in  detail  showing  the  funds  of  the  state  alphabetically  arranged 
id  the  source  from  which  they  received  payments  for  the  sixty-sixth  fiscal 
jar. 

Adult  Blind  Fund. 
rustees  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind $24,534  39 

Agnews  Hospital  Contingent  Fund. 

imagers    Agnews    Hospital $55,416  96 

:ate    Engineer    1,493   65 

56,910   61 

Agricultural  Society  Contingent  Fund. 

.ate    Agricultural    Society 77,609   37 

Ballot  Paper  Revolving  Fund. 
icretary   of   State 11,996  03 

Banking  Fund. 
iperintendent   of   Banks 90,582  70 

Bond  Investment  Fund. 
■.ate  Treasurer,  interest  on  bonds 66.5S6   67 

Building  and  Loan  Inspection  Fund. 
uilding  and  Loan  Commissioners 8,713  33 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Contingent  Fund. 
abor   Commissioner   8.986  90 

California  Polytechnic  School  Contingent  Fund. 
mistees    California   Polytechnic    School 24,049   23 

California  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  Contingent  Fund. 
•lrectors  California  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 6,070  75 

California  School  for  Girls'  Contingent  Fund. 
mistees   California   School   for  Girls 306  41 

California  Reformatory  Contingent  Fund. 
oard   of   Control 4,500  00 

Chico  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 
rustees    Chico    Normal    School 4,917  06 

Compensation  Insurance  Fund. 

tate  Treasurer,  interest  and  bonds $31,202   44 

ldustrial    Accident    Commission 521,261  77 

552,464   21 

Corporation  Commission  Fund. 

orporation  Commissioner 11,143  75 

Court   of  Appeal,  First  District,  Library  Fund. 
lourt  of  Appeal,  First  District 1,988  45 

Court  of  Appeal,  Second  District,  Library  Fund. 
ourt  of  Appeal,   Second  District 2,447  28 

Court  of  Appeal,  Third  District,  Library  Fund. 
ourt  of  Appeal,  Third  District 743   18 

Dental  Examiners'  Contingent  Fund. 
oard  of  Dental   Examiners 11,233  70 

Department  of  Engineering  Revolving  Fund. 
tate   Engineer    58,441  91 

Dissolved  Savings  Bank  Fund. 
tate   Treasurer,    bonds 1,807   50 

Estates  of  Deceased  Persons'  Fund. 

tate  Treasurer,   bonds  and  fees $8,637  67 

ounty    Treasurers    44,390  51 

53,028   18 

Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund. 

'Ish    and    Game    Commission 257,856  86 

Folsom  Prison  Fund. 
Carden,   Folsom   Prison 10.0S0  80 

2—26800 
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Cash  Receipts — Continued. 

State  Funds  and  Source  from  Which   Payments  Were   Received  for  Sixty-sixth 

Fiscal   Year. 

Fresno  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 
Trustees,  Fresno  Normal  School $1,954  82 

General  Fund. 

State  Treasurer,  fees  registering  bonds  and  refund $2,701   90 

Interest    on    deposits 274,647   14 

County  Treasurers 3,210,900   34 

Secretary   of   State 194,426   38 

Insurance    Commissioner    82,081   29 

Surveyor   General    590   40 

Register  State  Land   Office 1,764  60 

Trustees,    Home   for   Adult   Blind 100   01 

Warden,    Folsom    Prison 788   22 

Fish   and   Game   Commission 51,280   00 

Managers,    Agnews   Hospital   500   00 

Railroad    Commission    100  00 

Court  of  Appeal,    First   District 1,988  45 

Court  of  Appeal,  Second  District 2,447   27 

Court   of   Appeal,    Third    District 747   57 

Clerk   of    Supreme    Court 6,833   44 

Commission   in   Lunacy 4,401   95 

Corporation   Franchise   Tax 13,516,046   50 

State    Engineer    32,393   67 

Industrial    Accident    Commission 3,534   12 

Labor    Commissioner    1,000   00 

Trustees,    California    Polytechnic    School 1,007   63 

Directors,   California   School   for   Deaf  and  Blind 213   12 

Trustees,    Chico   Normal    School 313   92 

Trustees,    Fresno   Normal    School 250   00 

Trustees,   Los  Angeles  Normal   School 69   35 

Managers,   Mendocino   Hospital 56   37 

Mining    Bureau    1,053   87 

Governor    of    California 57   50 

Board    of    Health 5,238  22 

Railroad   companies   2,160   35 

Trustees,  Preston  School  of  Industry 861   51 

Board   of   Control 2,471   54 

Trustees,   San  Diego  Normal   School 100   00 

Trustees,    San   Francisco   Normal   School 454   46 

Trustees,   Santa  Barbara  Normal   School 386   39 

Board  of  Education 658   03 

Trustees,    San   Jose   Normal   School 109   40 

State    Dairy    Bureau 2,466   98 

Managers,    Stockton    Hospital 555   66 

Trustees,    Whittier    School 567   84 

Trustees,   California  School  for   Girls 22   00 

Pure    Food    Commission 147   50 

Water    Commission    654   07 

Board    of   Forestry 73   33 

Commissioner    of    Horticulture 66   08 

Immigration    and    Housing   Commission 2,986   88 

H.    S.    Crocker    Co 1   89 

City   of   San  Diego 8  60 

Reclamation    Board    166   57 

Attorney   General    113   45 

Conservation    Commission    28   00 

State    Controller    23   00 

Sixth  District  Agricultural  Association 599   86 

Board   of   Charities  and   Corrections 63   89 

Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds 724   51 

Trustees,    Sutter's    Fort 1  87 

C.    E.    Cooper 2   81 

Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures 3,529  12 

L.    B.    Mallory 16   00 

17,417,554  * 

Highway  Fund. 

State    Treasurer,   bonds    sold $2,945,052   50 

State    Engineer    10,443   29 

Board   of   Control 150   00 

Auditor,    Shasta   County 16,000  00 

2,971,645  '. 
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Cash  Receipts — Continued. 

tate  Funds  and  Source  from  Which    Payments  Were   Received  for  Sixty-sixth 

Fiscal   Year. 

Highway  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund. 
ate  Treasurer,  accrued  interest $31,045   89 

Humboldt  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 
rustees.   Humboldt   Normal   School 605   00 

Industrial  Accident  Fund. 
idustrial   Accident  Commission 1,270   02 

Jute  Revolving  Fund. 
'arden,  San  Quentin  Prison 192,942   65 

Library  Fund. 
oard   of   Control $32   50 

rustees,    State   Library 1,121  99 

1,154   49 

Los  Angeles  Normal  Building  and  Improvement  Fund. 

:ate   Engineer    $437   03 

rustees,  Los  Angeles  Normal   School 105,000  00 

105,437   03 

Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 

rustees,  Los  Angeles  Normal  School 293   33 

Medical  Examiners'  Contingent  Fund. 
oard  of  Medical  Examiners 22,408  89 

Mendocino  Hospital  Contingent  Fund. 
imagers,  Mendocino  Hospital 17,361  96 

Mining  Bureau  Fund. 
lining    Bureau    1,086   30 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund. 

tate   Treasurer,    licenses $2,003,939   25 

tate    Engineer    3,044   83 

2,006,984   08 

Napa  Hospital  Contingent  Fund. 

tate   Engineer    $707   93 

imagers,    Napa    Hospital , 61,252   82 

overnor    of    California 1,130   18 

63,090   93 

Nurses'  Registration  Fund. 

oard  of  Health 5,581  00 

Optometry  Fund. 
oard   of   Optometry 3,269  23 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Fund. 

ounty   Treasurers $1,166,512   24 

lailroad    companies     61,171   48 

1,227,683   72 

Pharmacy  Board  Contingent  Fund. 

oard  of  Pharmacy 2,373   66 

Preston  School  of  Industry  Contingent  Fund. 
rustees,  Preston  School  of  Industry 2,651  30 

Printing  Fund. 
uperintendent    of    State    Printing 301,087   26 

Railroad  Commission  Fund. 

oard   of   Control $35   00 

ailroad    Commission    59,090  52 

59,125   52 

Receivers  Fund. 
eceivers,  Citizens  State  Bank 307  35 

San  Diego  Harbor  Improvement  Fxmd. 
oard  of  San  Diego  Harbor  Commissioners 3,462   58 

San  Diego  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 
rustees,  San  Diego  Normal  School 2,490  76 
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Cash  Receipts — Continued. 

State  Funds  and  Source  from  Which   Payments  Were  Received  for  Sixty-si) 

Fiscal   Year. 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund. 

State    Treasurer    $33,010  50 

Board    of    Control 37   50 

Board  of  San  Francisco  Harbor  Commissioners 1,623,666  29 

$1,656,714 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund. 

State  Treasurer,  interest  and  bonds 380,735 

San  Francisco  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 
Trustees,  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School 10,676 

San  Quentin  Prison  Fund. 
Warden,  San  Quentin  Prison 88,653 

Santa  Barbara  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 
Trustees,  Santa  Barbara  Normal  School 8,026 

School  Fund. 

State  Treasurer,  interest  on  bonds $367,227  04 

County   Treasurers 589,946  85 

Railroad   companies    6  21 

State  Dairy  Bureau 1,816  14 

University    of    California 26  65 

959,022 

School  Book  Fund. 

Superintendent   of   Public   Instruction $4,313   12 

Board  of  Education 2,623  68 

6,936 

School  Land  Fund. 

State  Treasurer,  redemption  of  bonds $223,412  50 

Accrued  interest   2,550  33 

Five  per  cent  on  government  land  sold  in  state 14,815   79 

County    Treasurers    25,863  66 

District  Attorney,    San   Bernardino  County 5   00 

Assessor,    Inyo    County 1,598  55 

Alameda    Savings    Bank 3  01 

Farmers   Savings  Bank,   Lakeport 34   35 

Bank   of   British   North   America 48  31 

Bank    of    Antioch 29  90 

Farmers   Bank  of  Wheatland 117  75 

Berkeley  Bank  of   Savings  and   Trust 4   50 

Bank  of  Monterey 1  75 

Northern  California  Bank  of  Savings 12   81 

Bank    of    Lompoc 101   00 

Santa  Cruz  Bank  of  Savings  and  Loan 488  29 

Peoples  Savings  Bank,  Sacramento 54  79 

J.  H.  Goodman  &  Co.,  Bank  of,  Napa 177   23 

Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 1,303   56 

Stockton   Savings  and  Loan   Society 8   36 

Orange  County  Savings  and  Trust  Company 9   24 

Imperial  Valley  Savings  Bank 136  18 

270,776 

School  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund. 

State  Treasurer,  interest  on  bonds $5,950   00 

County    Treasurers    158,310   28 

Trustees,    Chico   Normal    School 131  00 

Trustees,   Fresno  Normal   School 125  00 

Trustees,   Los  Angeles  Normal   School 284  00 

Trustees,  San  Diego  Normal  School 163  00 

Trustees,    Santa  Barbara  Normal    School 73  00 

Trustees,   Humboldt   Normal   School 50  00 

Board  of  Education 3,437  75 

City   Treasurer,    San    Jose 150  00 

Trustees,   San  Jose  Normal   School 460  00 

169,134 

School  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund. 

Board  of  Education 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund. 
Board  of  San  Francisco  Harbor  Commissioners 95,761 
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Cash  Receipts — Continued. 

tate  Funds  and  Source  from  Which   Payments  Were   Received  for  Sixty-sixth 

Fiscal    Year. 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund. 
tate  Treasurer,  accrued  interest $37,726   30 

Sonoma  Home  Contingent  Fund. 
£anagers,  Sonoma  Home 17,243  72 

Southern  California  Hospital  Contingent  Fund. 

[anagers,    Southern   California   Hospital ?54,398  89 

tate    Engineer    57   05 


Stockton  Hospital  Contingent  Fund. 
[anagers,    Stockton    Hospital 


Supreme  Court  Library  Fund. 
lerk,   Supreme   Court 


Torrens  Title  Assurance  Fund. 
'ounty  Recorder,  Los  Angeles  County 

Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund. 

ioard  of   Control 82  5   0  0 

tate    Engineer    3,749   60 


54,455 

9  4 

39,419 

66 

1,708 

3  6 

45 

10 

3,774   60 

United  States  Forest  Reserve  Fund. 
tate  Treasurer,  United  States  Government  Aid 65,001  84 

University  Fund. 
,-tate  Treasurer,  interest  on  bonds 49,845   00 

Veterans'  Home,  Support  and  Maintenance  Fund. 

itate  Treasurer,   United   States  Government  Aid $95,700  00 

Mrectors,    Veterans'    Home 5,437  34 


101,137   34 

Veterinary  Medicine  Examiners'  Contingent  Fund. 
ioard  of  Veterinary  Medicine   Examiners 330  00 

Whittier  School  Contingent  Fund. 
Yustees,    Whittier    School 22,493  34 


Total    cash    receipts $29,829,605  3( 
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Summary  of  Receipts 

Summary   of   Cash    Receipts    During   the   Sixty-sixth    Fiscal    Year.    Summary  of 

and  Transfer   Receipts,  Total  Cash   and  Transfer 


Accident  Prevention  Fund 

Adult  Blind   Fund 

Agnews  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Agricultural  Society  Contingent  Fund 

Ballot  Paper  Revolving-  Fund 

Banking-  Fund  ._ 

Bond   Investment   Fund 

Building   and   Loan   Inspection   Fund 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Contingent  Fund 

California  Polytechnic  School  Contingent  Fund 

California  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  Contingent  Fund 

California  School  for  Girls  Contingent  Fund 

California  Reformatory  Contingent  Fund 

Chieo  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Compensation    Insurance   Fund 

Corporation  Commission  Fund 

Court  of  Appeal,  First  District,  Library  Fund 

Court  of  Appeal,  Second  District,  Library  Fund 

Court  of  Appeal,  Third  District,  Library  Fund 

Dental  Examiners  Contingent  Fund 

Department  of  Engineering  Revolving  Fund 

Department  of  Engineering  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund 

Dissolved   Savings   Bank   Fund 

Estates  of  Deceased  Persons  Fund 

Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund 

Folsom  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Folsom  Prison  Fund 

Forestry  Fund  

Fresno  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 1,954 

General  Fund  17,417,564 

High  School  Fund  

Highway  Fund 2,971,645 

Highway  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 31,045 

Humboldt  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 605 

Industrial  Accident  Fund 1,270 

Insurance  Commissioner's  Special  Fund 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 


s24,534 

56,910 

77,609 

11,996 

90,582 

66,586 

8,713 

&90B 

24,049 

6,070 

306 

4,500 

4,917 

552,464 

11,143 

1,988 

2,447 

743 

11,233 

58,441 


1,807 

53,028 

257,856 


10,080  80 


Jute  Revolving  Fund 192,942  65    .. 

Library  Fund : 1,154  49 

Los  Angeles  Normal  Building  and  Improvement  Fund 105,437  03    .. 

Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 293  33    .. 

Medical  Examiners'  Contingent  Fund.. 22,408  89   .. 

Mendocino  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 17,361  96   .. 

Mining  Bureau  Fund 1,086  30   .. 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 2,006,984  08 

Napa  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 63,090  93   .. 

Needles  School  District  Bond  Fund 

Nurses'  Examination  and  Registration  Fund. 5,581  00   .. 

Optometry  Fund  3,269  23   .. 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Fund 1,227.683  72   .. 

Pharmacy  Board  Contingent  Fund 2,373  66   .. 

Preston  School  of  Industry  Contingent  Fund —  2,651  30    .. 

Printing  Fund  301,087  26    .. 

Railroad  Commission  Fund  59,125  52    .. 

Railway  Tax  Fund 

Receivers'  Fund  307  35    .. 

Sacramento  Drainage  District  Fund 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund 

San  Diego  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 3,462  58    .. 

San  Diego  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 2,490  76   .. 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 1,656,714  29   „ 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 380,735  S4 

San  FTaneisco  Normal  School  Contingent  Fluid— 10,676  56    _. 


205,168  i 
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and  Payments. 

■  Receipts   and    Payments,    Balances    Brought    Forward    July    1,    1914,   Total    Cash 
.Payments  and   Balances  Carried   Forward  June  30,  1915. 


Total  of 
casta  and 
transfer 
receipts 


Balances 

brought 

forward 

July  1,  1914 


Total  of 

receipts  and 

balances 


Cash 
payments 


Transfer 
payments 


Total  of 
cash  and 

transfer 
payments 


Balances 

carried 

forward 

June  30.  1915 


$24,534  39 
56,910  61 
77,009  37 
16.533  57 
90,582  70 
66,586  67 
8.713  33 
8,986  90 
24,049  23 
6,070  75 

306  41 
4,500  00 
4.917  06 

552,464  21 

11,143  75 

1,988  45 

2.447  28 

743  18 

11,233  70 

58,441  91 

1.807  50 

53,274  01 

257,856  86 

10,080  80 

1,954  82 

17.621,571  77 

724,060  2S 

3,696,645  79 

670,942  29 

605  00 

1,270  02 

30,000  00 

141.435  00 

192,942  65 

96,1.54  49 

105.437  03 

293  33 

22.408  89 

17,361  96 

1,086  30 

2,006,996  07 

63,090  93 

5,581  00 

3,269  23 

1,227,683  72 

2,373  66 

2,651  30 

301,087  26 

59,125  52 

307  35 


$17,062  20 

35,174  92 

5,913  99 

9,025  49 

21,917  10 

11,935  99 

12,589  94 

11,392  21 

3,731  12 

3,044  45 

2,250  00 

3,633  69 

118,951  64 

5,706  00 

4,814  43 

1,088  05 

12,374  62 

7,000  43 

8,500  00 

14,391  92 

12,003  95 

31,128  33 

179  00 

6,229  47 

169  88 

689  96 

3,765,665  20 

4,780  48 

6,619,865  61 

49,957  71 


658  70 

5,924  69 

70,717  50 

58,864  59 

22,870  92 

21,507  78 

388  29 

12,286  27 

29,700  27 

767  25 

1,038,029  67 

35,164  73 

183  75 

40,867  53 

8,300  94 

1,043,274  58 

14,271  53 

2,446  21 

61,476  73 

123,507  16 

30,251  36 

5,008  35 

112  04 


$41,596  59 
92,083  53 
83,523  36 
25,579  06 
112,499  80 
78,522  60  . 
21,303  27 
20,379  11 
27,780  35- 
9,115  20 

306  41    . 
6,750  00  L 
8,550  75 
671,415  85 
11,143  75 
7,694  45 
7,261  71 
1,831  23 
23,608  32 
65,442  34 
8,500  00  L 
16,199  42 
65,277  96 
288,9S5  19 

179  00  L 

16,310  27 

169  88    . 

2,644  78 

21,387,236  97 

728,840  76 

10,316,511  40 

720,900  00 

605  00 

1,928  72    . 

35,924  69 

212,152  50 

251,807  24 

119,025  41 

126,944  81 

SSI  ',2 

34,695  16 

47,062  23 

1,853  55 

3,045,025  74 

98,255  66 

18.3  75  L 
46,44S  53 
11,570  17 
2,270,958  30 
16,645  19 
5,097  51 
362,563  99 
182,632  68 
30,251  36    . 
5,313  70 
112  04  !. 


$36,060  33 
60,586  85 
74,586  32 
18,496  26 
92,090  05 

7,535  36 
14,211  94 
22,374  82 

7,344  75 


$78,522  66 


$36,060  33 
60,586  85 
74,586  32 
18,496  26 
92,090  05 
78,522  66 

7,535  36 
14,211  94 
22,374  82 

7,344  75 


3,654  16 

517,162  03 

1,399  54 

947  15 

975  60 

433  50 

11,164  06 

58,489  53 


3,654  16 

517,162  03 

1,399  54 

947  15 

975  60 

433  50 

11,164  06 

58,489  53 


5,235  85 

5,299  30 

232,187  22 


5,235  85 

5,299  30 

232,187  22 


13,150  36 


13,150  36 


1,419  89 

9,731,485  13 

724,747  08 

6,J30,S23  84 

720,900  00 

565  33 


8,172,738  75 


34,155  41 

141,435  00 

96,896  73 

108,726  71 

125,924  71 

202  12 

32,830  84 

13,S94  35 

1,793  12 

1,072,370  08 

62,116  08 


6,575  36 

5,105  31 

2,204,921  34 

6,425  00 

170  48 

317,085  08 

167,955  14 


87  53 


1,419  89 

17,904,223  88 

724,747  08 

6,430,823  84 

720,900  00 

565  33 

34,155  41 

141,435  00 

96,896  73 

108,726  71 

125,924  71 

202  12 

32,830  84 

13,894  35 

1,793  12 

1,077,370  08 

62,116  08 


41,728  12 


6,575  36 

5,105  34 

2,246,649  46 

6,423  00 

170  48 

317,085  08 

167,955  14 


87  53 


$5,536  26 

31,498  68 

8,937  04 

7,082  SO 

20,409  75 


13,767  91 

6,167  17 

5,405  53 

1,770  45 

306  41 

6,750  00 

4,896  59 

154,253  82 

9,744  21 

6,747  30 

6,286  11 

1,397  73 

12,444  26 

6,952  81 

8,500  00 

10,963  57 

59,978  66 

56,797  97 

179  00 

3,159  91 

169  88 

1,224  89 

3,483,013  09 

4,093  68 

3,885,687  56 

39  67 

1,928  72 

1,769  28 

70,717  50 

154,910  51 

10,298  70 

1,020  10 

479  50 

1,864  32 

33,167  88 

60  43 

1,967,655  66 

36,139  58 

183  73 

39,873  17 

6,464  83 

21,308  83 

10,220  10 

4,927  03 

45,478  91 

14,677  54 

30,251  36 

5,228  17 

112  04 


585,904  41 
10,676  56 


125  38 

306  47 

275,644  38 

5,492  88 

67,476  85 

6,595  64 


3,587  96 
2,797  2? 
1,932,358  67 
5,492  88 
653,381  26 
17,272  20 


2,385  04  . 
1,206,813  89 

584,979  07 

2.3S5  04 
1,791,792  96 

581,206  75 

581,206  75 

13,026  31 


13,053  81 


:V>>7  96 

412  19 

140,505  71 

5,492  88 

72.174  51 

4,218  39 
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Summary  of  Receipts 


Summary   of   Cash    Receipts    During   the    Sixty-sixth    Fiscal    Year,   Summary   of 

and  Transfer  Receipts,  Total  Cash  and  Transfer 


Cash 
receipts 


Transfer 
receipts 


San   Jose  Harbor   Improvement  Fund 

San  Jose  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

San   Quentin  Prison   Fund 

Santa  Barbara  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund- 
School  Fund  - 

School   Book   Fund 

School   Land   Fund 

School  Land  Deposit  Fund — 

School  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund 

School  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Lund 

Sonoma  Home  Contingent  Fund 

Southern  California  Hospital  Contingent  Fund... 

State  University   Fund 

Stockton  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Supreme  Court  Library  Fund..- 

Textbook  Royalty   Fund 

Torrens  Title  Assurance  Fund 

Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund 

United  States  Forest  Reserve  Fund 

University  Fund  

Veterans'  Home,  Support  and  Maintenance  Fund- 
Veterinary  Medicine  Examiners'  Contingent  Fund. 

War  Bond  Fund 

Whittier  School  Contingent  Fund 


?2,50O  00 


$88,653  53 
8,026  21 

959,022  89 
6,936  80 

270,776  86 


4,4S9,."57  00 
200,0n0  00 
39,261  38 


169,134  03 

109  84 

95,767  66 

37,726  30 

17,243  72 
54,455  94 


89,774  64 
9o,000  00 


339,790 


932,717  89 


39,419  66 
1,708  36 


45  10 

3,774  60 

65,000  00 

49,845  00 

101,137  34 

330  00 


5,000  00 
132,500  00 


22,493  34 


Totals    ._ $29,829,605  35       §9,095,493 
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ind  Payments — Continued. 

Receipts    and    Payments,    Balances    Brought    Forward    July    1,    1914,   Total    Cash 
aayments  and   Balances  Carried  Forward  June  30,  1915. 


Total  of 
cash  and 
transfer 
receipts 


$2,500  00 


88,653  53 

8,026  21 

5,448,579  89 

206,936  80 

310,038  19 

258,908  67 
95,109  84 
95,767  66 

377.516  80 
17,245  72 
54,455  94 

932,717  89 
39,419  66 
1.708  36 


45  10 

8,774  60 

65,001  84 

49,845  00 

233,637  34 

336  00 


22,493  34 


Balances 

brought 

forward 

July  1,  1914 


$36  14 

148,353  52 

2,131  21 

539,940  77 

130,229  01 

55,831  48 

97,020  00 

9,148  65 

13,933  65 

4,171,198  52 

148,023  20 

14,718  75 

61,864  53 


10,985  61 

5,231  04 

340  43 


1,961  29 


5,648  19 


2,829  76 
10,420  44 


Total  of 

receipts  and 

balances 


$2,500  00 

36  14 

237,007  05 

10,157  42 

5,988,520  66 

337,165  81 

365,869  67 

97,020  00 

268,057  32 

109,043  49 

4,266,966  18 

525,510  00 

31,964  47 

116,320  47 

932,717  89 

50,405  27 

6,939  40 

340  43 

45  10 

10,735  89 

65,001  84 

49,845  00 

239,285  53 

330  00 

2,829  76 

32,913  78 


Cash 

payments 


Transfer 
payments 


$218,269  62 

7,608  92 

5,649,118  03 

113,926  51 

241,217  73 

60  00 

29,355  85 

75,223  23 

3,105,742  61 

497,880  00 

20,490  76 

73,012  71 

932,717  89 

35,582  25 

1,249  16 


$245  83 
89,580  00- 
95,000  00 


27,660  00 


10,254  13 

65,001  84 

49,845  00 

234,152  77 

278  50 


12,062  11 


Total  of 
cash  and 

transfer 
payments 


Balances 

carried 

f  oi  ward 

June  30.  1915 


$218,269  62 

7,608  92 

5,649,118  03 

113,926  51 

241,463  56 

89,640  00 

124,355  85 

75,223  23 

3,105,742  61 

525,540  00 

20,490  76 

73,012  71 

932,717  89 

35,582  25 

1,249  16 


10,266  12 

65,001  84 

49,845  00 

234,152  77 

278  50 


12,062  11 


$2,500  00 

36  14 

18,737  43 

2,548  50 

339,402  63 

223,239  30 

124,406  11 

7,380  00 

143,701  47 

33,820  26 

1,161,223  57 


11,473  71 
43,307  76 


14,823  02 

5,690  24 

340  43 

45  10 

469  77 


5,132  76 

51  50 

2,829  76 

20,851  67 


8,925,099 


$19,213,236  41 


$58,138,335  69 


$36,368,478  28 


$9,095,493  92 


$45,463,972  20 


$12,674,363  49 
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Receipts  from 

Receipts  from  County  Treasur 


Alameda   

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte 

Calaveras  

Colusa    

Contra  Costa  ... 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno    

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo    

Kern 

Kings    

Lake   

Lassen    

Los  Angeles  

Madera    

Marin   

Mariposa    

Mendocino    

Merced   

Modoc -— 

Mono  

Monterey    

Napa — 

Nevada    

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas -. 

Riverside 

Sacramento  

San  Benito 

San   Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  .. 

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  _ 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou 

Solano   

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter  . 

Tehama 

Trinity  

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo    

Yuba  


General  fund 


$267,237  64 


Totals 


785  24 
5,691  93 
2,502  56 
5,268  15 
2,4-10  01 

227  24 
6,005  04 
24,326  50 
3,525  65 
8,643  92 
2,722  14 

602  40 
6,355  28 
1,380  64 

718  29 

1,145  04 

1,129,245  67 

9,361  01 

13.149  17 
1,308  47 

14,740  93 

9,995  72 

1,456  14 

30  56 

22.150  41 
1,745  39 
2,176  29 

36,354  59 
10,167  92 

1,391  12 
11,861  90 
33,702  01 

1,438  32 

20,400  09 

79,060  72 

757,713  62 

16,014  46 

17,920  17 

24,674  29 

134,300  69 

318,858  32 

91,524  49 

2,820  32 
234  55 

3,706  03 
16,437  49 
27,267  37 
10,971  39 

4,640  19 

3,210  70 
204  73 

8,165  22 

1,178  97 
11,807  64 
12,422  48 

7,511  38 


School  ] 
fund 


$3,210,900  34 


$43,946  71 
205  81 
4,469  50 
6,702  05 
2,095  32 
3,584  10 

11,974  30 

726  80 

2,553  95 

22,083  94 
1,896  70 

16,736  80 

13,492  53 
2,164  61 

26,916  84 
4,556  25 
2,109  56 
7,602  79 
124,486  47 
3,414  62 
5,743  80 
1,723  55 
9,429  77 
7,250  06 
2,404  83 
2,998  97 
4,172  79 
4,642  30 
2.630  20 

11,815  20 
5,035  78 
1,782  60 

10,343  90 

16,269  00 
3,828  07 

30,532  34 

13,463  53 

28,253  00 
8,353  34 
6,917  04 
2,602  70 
8,078  13 

19,330  56 
6,862  90 
5,844  73 
1,605  30 

10,482  87 
4,386  20 

10,844  04 
6,167  00 
1,276  50 
2,872  53 
1,653  85 

11,065  75 
4,974  72 
5,762  20 
4,186  85 
2,650  30 


$589,946  85 


25.S63  6 
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bounty  Treasurers. 

or  the  Sixty-sixth   Fiscal  Year. 


Panama-Pacific 

International 

Exposition 

fund 


Estates 

deceased 

persons  fund 


School  teachers 

permanent 

fund 


Total  receipts 


vlameda  ._- 

Llpine  

imador   

Hiutte    

Jalaveras   

Oolusa 

[■ptra  Costa  .. 

!)el  Norte 

,'jl  Dorado 

Fresno    

Jlenn  

'luniboldt 

imperial    

nyo   - 

Jern  

kings  

.Lake    

Lassen    

Los   Angeles   ... 

iiladera  

Marin    

Mariposa    

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc  

Mono   

Monterey    

Napa    

Nevada  

Orange   

Placer    

Plumas   

Riverside  

Sacramento   

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  . 
San  Joaquin  ... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  . 
Santa   Clara  ... 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta    

Sierra    

Siskiyou  

Solano    

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter   

Tehama    

Trinity   

Tulare 

Tuolumne   

Ventura    . 

Yolo 

Yuba   

Totals  


2 
S 
2 
6 

17 
1 
2, 

33 
5 

12 
7 
3 

28 
5 
1 
2 
31 6 
5 


10 
6 
2 

19; 

4 

2 

in 

34 

3, 

16, 

27 

240, 

23, 

6, 

11, 

11, 

29. 

7, 

4, 

6. 

9; 

15, 
11, 

4; 

5, 

1, 

15, 

3, 

1ft 


,162 

134 

313 
6.-,  7 
,787 
L79 
,981 
,751 
,33:2 

,688 
,798 
,881 
,969 

,1(12 
685 
,Ki2 
,083 

.010 

594 

106 
,381 

,079 
,193 
,107 
,620 
372 
762 
126 
71(1 
355 
,152 
,075 
,271 
,177 
808 
519 
,322 
,331 
,451 
,974 
5IO 
649 
,882 
,310 
,963 
750 
,659 
,101 
402 
,463 
.412 
,419 
one 
976 
,181 

054 

377 
320 


2,577  55 


$14,312  25 


$1,166,512  24 


1,465  06 


310  60 


34  S6 


1,974  59 
12,602  99 


2,065  03 


5  85 
317  30 


934  95 
1,408  44 


2,319  30 


11,716  75 

1,031  08 

593  25 


118  80 

503  58 

204  77 

23  81 


27  77 


182  46 

3,283  40 

314  12 


217  56 


$44,390  51 


631  00 

2,043  00 

741  00 

863  75 

2,202  00 

216  00 
695  45 

6,145  00 

376  00 

1,596  50 

1,043  00 

309  00 

3,202  30 

958  00 

396  05 

426  00 

40,711  00 

751  55 

1,210  00 

236  00 

1,604  90 

1,081  00 

496  00 

123  50 

624  75 

999  00 

836  00 

1,772  00 

908  00 

54  00 

2,838  00 

4,300  00 

472  00 

3,750  00 

5,182  00 

22,047  28 

2,795  50 

1,850  75 

1,783  00 

1,870  75 

4,270  00 

1,656  00 

887  00 

157  00 

980  00 

1,536  00 

2,848  00 

2,419  00 

641  00 

1,286  00 

217  00 
3,891  00 

491  00 

1,370  00 

562  00 

646  00 


$158,310  28 


$423,236  20 

340  77 

11,264  57 

23,004  59 

8,216  87 
15,895  35 
34,938  15 

2,921  10 
11,873  83 
87,378  72 
11,595  14 
39,858  30 
27,781  09 

6,836  53 
66,900  64 
12,637  54 

5,227  42 

17,051  32 

1,624,917  27 

19,253  18 

28,484  35 

7,532  27 
32,605  70 
27,340  08 

7,414  38 

4,365  17 
37,710  51 
13,812  99 

8,359  39 
70,231  80 
21,992  93 

6,143  22 
35,954  84 
91,067  39 

9,421  56 

75,522  27 

125,028  41 

1,069,062  58 

51,645  95 

34,524  33 

40,576  54 

156,217  88 

372,844  56 

107,559  10 

15,339  80 

2,747  62 
22,268  10 
31,488  46 
56,361  78 
31,338  86 
641  00 
16,102  09 

4,005  19 
39,088  75 
10,204  19 
29,594  59 
25,549  25 
14,134  18 


5,195,923  88 
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Transactions    in    the    San    Francisco    Seawall    Sinking    Fund    during    the    Sixty-si  h 

Fiscal  Year. 
RECEIPTS. 


Investment        interest  on 
returned  investments 

to  fund 


Principal  JStlr^t  Total 


7'  1'14 
7  1/14 
7/  2/14 
7/  3/14 

7/  6/14 
7/  6/14 

7/8/14 
7  9/14 

7/10/14 

7  20/14 
7/25/14 
8/  1/14 

8/  1/14 
8/10/14 

9'  2  14 
9/8/14 

1/  2/15 
1/  2/15 
1/  2/15 
1/  5/15 
1/11/15 
1/16/15 
1/26/15 
1/26/15 
2/  1/15 
2/  6/15 
2/  8/15 
3/  1/15 
3/  1/15 
3/  3/15 
3/  4/15 


To  amounts  brought  forward.. 
To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased- 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purehased. 
To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  sale  Cal.  Highway  Bonds... 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purehased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 


$111,675  00      $101,018  84      $735,481  85      $453,333  35     $1,401,50)4 
10,995  81  6,666  65 


8,000  00 


5,(  <  0  '  0 
46,500  00 


680  00 
1,047  50 

3,900  00 
62  50 

971  25 

14  63 
235  00 
562  50 

1,388  75 

395  00 
50  00 


16  88 
900  00 


10,995  81 
10,995  81 


500  00 
3,325  00 


25  00 
201  87 
125  00 


6,666  75 
6,666  65 


10,995  81  6,666  65 


47,000  00 


50,000  00 
1,000  00 


2,278  75 


328  75 
4S8  89 


600  00 


6,125  00 


399  37 


10,995  81     6,666  65 
10,995  81     6,666  65 


2,500  00 
91,000  00 

9,000  00 
51,500  00 


12  50 
347  50 


3,348  12 


75  00 
225  00 


2,786  87 


10,995  81     6,666  65 


7,820  00 
333  00 
450  00 
126  88 
125  00 
50  00 


1,000  00 


16  87 
674  50 


10,306  25 


10,306  25 


6,000  00 


6,000  00 


14  63 

125  00 

76  25 
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ransactions    in    the    San    Francisco    Seawall    Sinking    Fund    during    the    Sixty-sixth 

Fiscal  Year. 
RECEIPTS. 


/  8/15 
/  1/15 
I  3/15 
/  3/15 
/  8/15 
/8/15 
/8/15 
.'28/15 

1/  3/15 

i/  3/15 

,/  3/15 

./  6/15 

1/  1/15 

1/  2/15 

!/  4/15 

!/  4/15 

1/  7/15 

1/  7/15 
ill/15 


J/30/15 

•i/30/15 

J/30/15 


Items 


To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  trans,  from  S.  P.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  trans,  from  S.  P.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  trans,  from  S.  P.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purehased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 


Total    

To  total  of  trans,  of  principal— 
To  total  of  interest  on  invest- 
ment applied  to  principal 

To  total  of  investment  returned 
applied  to  principal 


Investment 
returned 
to  fund 


3,150  00 


2,000  00 
1,000  00 


550  00 


Interest  on 

Investments 


$118  65 


153  75 


75  00 

800  00 


550  00 


123  75 
137  81 


6,000  00 
4,000  00 


$457,075  00 


$457,075  00 


50  00 
1,163  12 


810  00 
75  00 


$136,354  68 


$136,354  68 


Principal 


$10,306  25 


Transfer 
of  interest 


$6,000  00 


10,306  25 


10,306  25 


6,000  00 


6,000  00 


$863,983  77 
136,354  68 
457,075  00 


$1,457,413  45 


$530,000  00 


Total 


$585,904  41 


$1,987,413  45 
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Transactions    in    the    San    Francisco    Seawall    Sinking    Fund    during    the    Sixty-six? 

Fiscal  Year. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Redemption 
of  bonds 


Investment 
of  principal 


Interest 
paid 


7  1  14     By  amounts  brought   forward 

By  payment  of  semiannual  interest 

8  25  14     By  purchase  of   City  of  Sacramento  Water 

Main   o%   bonds ¥10,000  00 

By  discount  on  purchase  of  City 
of    Sacramento   bonds 25  00 

By  accrued  interest  paid  on  City  of  Sacra- 
mento bonds  

0  '21  14     By  purchase  of  State  of  California  Seawall 
\rf  bonds   

By   accrued   interest  paid  on  State  of  Cali- 
fornia  Seawall  bonds 

10/  2/14     By  purchase  of  State  of  California  Seawall 
\"~,_    bonds    

By   accrued  interest  paid  on   State  of   Cali- 
fornia Seawall  bonds 

10  10  14     By  purchase  of  State  of  California  Seawall 
i%  bonds  

By   accrued  interest  paid  on  State  of  Cali- 
fornia  Seawall  bonds 

11/  9/14     By   accrued   interest  paid  Bank  of  Italy  in 

exchange  of  bonds 

11/14/14     By  purchase  of  State  of  California  Seawall 
4%   bonds    

By   accrued  interest  paid  on  State  of  Cali- 
fornia   Seawall   bonds 

By  purchase  of  City  of  Inglewood  5J%  bonds 

By  accrued  interest  paid  on  City  of  Ingle- 
wood bonds   

By  premium  pd.  on  City  of  Inglewood  bonds 

By  purchase  of  City  of  Sacramen- 
to  4j|%  bonds  84,800  00 

By  discount  on  City  of  Sacramen- 
to  bonds   69  72 

By  accrued  interest  paid  on  City  of  Sacra- 
mento bonds  

By  purchase  of  City  of  San  Diego  o%  bonds. 

By  purchase  of  City  of  San  Diego  5%  bonds. 

By    accrued   interest   paid   on    City    of   San 
Diego   bonds    

By  purchase  of  San  Francisco  Street  Rail- 
way   5%   bonds 

By  purchase  of  San   Francisco   Street  Rail- 
way  5%   bonds 

By   accrued  interest  paid  on  San  Francisco 
Steet  Railway  bonds 

By    purchase    of    Santa    Barbara 
M.   I.   i¥!c  bonds 82,000  00 

By    discount    on    Santa    Barbara 
M.   I.   4J%  bonds 12  50 

By  accrued  interest  on  Santa  Barbara  bonds 

By  purchase  of  S.  Pasadena  M.  I.  5%  bonds. ' 

By  accrued  interest  paid  on  South  Pasadena 
M.    I.   bonds 

By  purchase  Alhambra  City  School  District 
5%  bonds 

By  accrued  interest  paid  on  Alhambra  City 
School  District  bonds 

By  purchase  of  Alhambra  High  School  Dis- 
trict 5%  bonds 

By  accrued  interest  paid  on  Alhambra  High 
School   bonds   


§908,974  69      $420,000  00   *81,334,0J 
40,000  00 


9,975  00 

75  00 

125,000  00 

1,069  45 

67,000  00 

662  56 

10,000  00 

103  33 

12  22 

10,000  00 

126  66 
5,000  00 

255  90 

15  00- 

4,730  28 

75  00 

1,000  00 

250  00 

11  28 

1,000  00 

500  00 

32  29 

1,987  50 

16  25 
2,000  00 

34  44 

3,000  00 

64  58 

11,000  00 

236  81 
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ansactions    in    the    San    Francisco    Seawall    Sinking    Fund    during    the    Sixty-sixth 

Fiscal  Year. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


.ite 


Items 


Redemption      Investment  Interest 

of  bonds         of  principal  paid 


111 
10/14 


12/15 
4/15 
9/15 

30/15 


JO/15 
30/14 


By  payment  semiannual  interest 

By  purchase  of  State  of  California  Seawall 
4%   bonds $10,000  00 

By  discount  on  State  of  Califor- 
nia  Seawall  bonds.. 5  55 

By    redemption    of    San    Francisco    Seawall 
bonds  sold  

By    redemption    of    San    Francisco    Seawall 
bonds   sold  

By  payment  of  semiannual  interest 


'994  45 


$167,000  00 
33,000  00 


Totals    

By  balance  of  principal  in  fund  not  invested. 
By    redemption    of    San    Francisco    Seawall 

bonds  sold   

By  total  balance  in  fund  not  invested 

By  transfer  


$200,000  00 


$1,174,202  69 
72,174  51 


200,000  00 


5,057  50 


$40,000  00 


36,000  00 


$581,228  00 


$536,000  00 


'$1,915,280  19 


72,174  51 


,451,434  70     $536,000  00 


$1,987,434  70 


i  "Includes  $5,057.50,  transfer. 
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List  of  Bonds  Showing   Kind  and  Par  Value  and  Statement  of  Condition  of  the 
San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund  on  June  30,  1915. 

City  of  Oakland  Park  41% S6-000  °° 

City  of  Oakland  Municipal  Improvement  4i% 650  00 

City  of  San  Diego  Municipal  Improvement  41% 32,000  00 

City  of  Long  Beach  Harbor  Improvement  41% 6,125  00 

Ventura  County  Bridge  5% 27'°f'°  °° 

Nordhoff  Union  High  School  District  5% 

City  of  Los  Angeles  Water  Works  31% 

City  and  County  San  Francisco  School  District  5% 21,000  00 

Richmond  School  District. 41% 11,000  00' 

Farmdale  School  District  5%. 11,000  00 

City  of  Long  Beach  Water  41% 22,000  00 

Town  of  Ontario  Municipal  Improvement  5% 4,400  00 

City  of  San  Jose  Municipal  Improvement  41% ~ 750  00 

Town  of  Sehastopol  Municipal  Improvement  41% 1,500  00 

City  of  Roseville  Municipal  Improvement  5% -—  8,000  00 

City  of  Palo  Alto  Public  Service  5% S00  00 

City  of  Yallejo  Municipal  Improvement  5% 500  00 

City  of  Coronado  Municipal  Improvement  5% 30,000  00 

State  of  California  Highway  4% 35,000  00 

Orange  County  Almshouse  and  Bridge  5% 8,000  00 

City  of  Los  Angeles  Polytechnic  High  School  31% 10,000  00 

City  of  Alhambra  Municipal  Improvement  5% -  4,750  00 

Town  of  Fowler  Municipal  Improvement  5% 2,000  00 

City  of  Suisun  Municipal  Improvement  5% - 5,000  00* 

Ke<?n  Camp  School  District  6% 2,500  00 

City  of  Sawtelle  School  5% 19,000  00 

Fontana  Heights  School  5% 18,000  00 

City  of  Corona  Municipal  Improvement  51% 4,000  00 

Town  of  Sausalito  Water  5% 5,000  00 

City  of  Vernon  Municipal  Improvement  5% . 2,500  00; 

City  of  Sacramento  Water  Main  41% - 10,000  00 

City  of  Sacramento  Water  Main  41% 4,800  00 

State  of  California  Seawall  4% —  3?3,000  00 

City  of  Inglewood  High  School  District  51% 5,000  00 

City  of  San  Diego  Park  5% - 1,000  00 

City  of  San  Diego  Municipal  Improvement  5%— 250  00 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Street  Railway  5% — 1,500  00 

City  of  Santa  Barbara  Municipal  Improvement  41% 2,000  00 

City  of  Alhambra  High  School  District  5% 8,000  00 

Accrued  interest  on  bonds  not  collected 12,369  SS 

Total  value  of  investment _ $678,594  53 

Balance  of  principal  in  fund  not  invested 72,174  51 

$750,769  04 

Principal  used  for  interest 6,000  00 

Redemption  of  San  Francisco  Seawall  bonds.. 200,000  00 

$956,769  04 

Total  transfers   principal $863,983  77 

Excess  value  fund  over  transfers —  92,785  27 

$956,769  04 

Bonds  sold  (redeemable  by  lot  between  December  31,  1914,  and  January  2,  1924) $2,000,000  00 

Interest— 
The  next  payment  of  semiannual  interest  on  bonds  sold  will  be  due  July  2,  1915, 

and  will  amount  to $36,000  00 

Balance  of  interest  in  fund 30,000  00 

Transfer  of  interest  from  San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund  to  be  made 

July  1,  1915 6,000  00 
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"ransactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall   Fund,  during  the  Sixty-sixth 


hi  seal   Year. 
RECEIPTS. 

Date 

Items 

Amount 

uly     1,   1914 
uly     8,  1914 

$4,171,198  52 

95,767  66 

Total 

$4,266,966  18 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

1914  By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

1914  By  Pacific  Creosoting  Company 

1914  By  Thompson  Bridge  Company 

1914  By  Lilley    &    Thurston 

1914  By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company. 

1914  By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

1914  By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

1914  By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company.. 

1914  By  Thomson   Bridge   Company 

1914  By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

1914  By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

1914  By  Pacific  Creosoting  Company 

1914  By  Pacific  Creosoting  Company 

1914  By  Pacific  Creosoting  Company 

1914  By  Pacific  Creosoting  Company 

1914  By  J.   H.   Hardy   Company 

1914  By  E.  D.  Roberts,  State  Treasurer 

1914  By  E.  D.  Roberts,   State  Treasurer _, 

1914  By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

1914  By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

1914  By  Bates,  Borland  &  Ayer 

1914  By  Bates,  Borland  &  Ayer 

1914  By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

1914  By  Fay    Improvement    Company 

1914  By  R.  E.  Noble   &   Company 

1914  By  H.  Cowell  Lime  and  Cement  Company 

1914  By  Pacific   Creosoting    Company 

1914  By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

1914  By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

1914  By  Smith,  Emery   &  Company,  Inc 

1914  By  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 

1914  By  G.   O.   Abrahamson 

1914  By  Pacific   Portland   Cement   Company 

1914  By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

1914  By  Daniel   Contracting    Company 

1914  By  G.  P.  and  C.  A.  Wetmore 

1914  By  H.   F.   Harm 

1914  By  B.    Smith    

1914  By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

1914  By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company.. 

1914  By  Department    of    Engineering 

1914  By  R.  W.  Hunt  &  Company 

1914  By  C.  F.  Deane— 

1914  By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

1914  By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

1914  By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

1914  By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

1914  By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

1914  By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

1914  By  Roy  Mauvais 


$10,615  56 

9,713  44 

6,485  06 

275  00 

3,312  00 

2,676  00 

1,659  00 

24,125  47 

849  43 

11,498  04 

3,094  20 

7,577  95 

4,212  95 

1,225  67 

11,508  14 

2,732  91 

3,716  35 

7,206  75 

17,575  87 

666  49 

27,952  21 

994  96 

3,867  18 

1,034  33 

70  00 

2,755  20 

17,856  J  2 

7,308  21 

8,665  66 

98  12 

15  64 

1,260  00 

3,550  60 

76  84 

1,291  50 

26  00 

10  70 

143  13 

4,423  66 

1,229  05 

85  92 

71    1? 

21  90 

9,934  02 

6,178  83 

72  50 

11,897  33 

3,538  52 

55  00 

1,820  00 

3— 26S00 
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the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall   Fund,  during  the  Sixty-sixth 
Fiscal  Year. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


1014 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 


By  TV.  Snell  &  Company 

By  Thomson   Bridge   Company 

By  American    Locomotive    Company 

By  Fay   Improvement    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  E.  D.  Roberts,  State  Treasurer 

By  K.  D.  Roberts,  State  Treasurer 

By  E.  D.  Roberts,  State  Treasurer 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Justice  Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company . 

By  Jas.    H.   Hardy,   Inc 

By  Bates,  Borland    &   Ayer 

By  Bates,   Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Bates,  Borland   &   Ayer 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Fay    Improvement    Company 

By  E.   K.   Pearson 

By  City  Street   Improvement  Company 

By  B.    Smith    

By  Fog  Signal   Light   Company 

By  Charles    A.    TVetmore 

By  Pacific   Portland   Cement   Company 

By  Walter  Snell  &  Son 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Department    of    Engineering 

By  G.    O.   Abrahamson 

By  Pacific   Portland   Cement    Company 

By  Robert  W.  Hunt   &  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Chas.   F.   Deane 

By  Walter  Snell  &  Son 

By  E.  D.  Roberts,  State  Treasurer 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  American    Locomotive    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting   Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting   Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 


1-2,112 
147 
3,237  i 


38  K 

55  5i 

5,157  « 
18,150  (X 
23,779  15 

2,802  2( 

2.700  6! 
331  6( 

24,663  77 
80  « 

1.357  i: 
21,014  a 
2,525  9' 

1,410  » 

3,836  0! 

!S,765  5' 

9,179  ft 

175  0 

2,166  8 

83  & 

118  0i 

24  0 

1,308  7 

2,436  0 

2,888  5 

5,952  1 

68  8, 

420  0 

7,207  8 

435  t 

2,352  0 

9,135  9 

35  6 

628  2 

10.1S2  1 

24,055  5 

3,680  0 

4,037  5 

4,684  5 

4,965  7 

3,311  3 

2,059  6 

16,5(2  0 

2,000  0 

12,376  8 

22,037  9 

6,189  7 

24,055  5 

900C 

21,450  0 

26,307  9 

4,880  9 

5,613  5 
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Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall   Fund,  during  the  Sixty-sixth 

Fiscal  Year. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


$4,239  15 

12,091  53 

19,219  17 

2-49  60 

1,419  21 

S2  02 

89  71 

1,535  IS 

1,278  22 

6,255  19 

472  27 

7,004  80 

452  38 

43  80 

1,250  00 

58  00 

51  20 

11  00 

109  67 

31  70 

1,266  88 

11,067  25 

12,587  00 

2,500  00 

11,191  39 

2,968  57 

691  15 

261  39 

9,55]  85 

4,885  71 

250  33 

8,249  37 

10,44(1  54 

3,045  30 

10,870  08 

610  75 

7,540  00 

1,700  17 

5,402  07 

9,266  74 

2,334  19 

1,100  00 

59  00 

6,939  00 

12,892  50 

8  62 

1,561  52 

108  73 

18,205  23 

465  91 

13,067  25 

20,737  50 

15,034  S7 

1,649  84 

28,050  00 

4,135  50 

2,060  00 

213  90 

7,999  33 

23,019  47 

1,620  32 

130  39 

148  56 

14, 

1914 

14, 

1914 

10, 

1014 

19, 

1914 

19, 

1914 

21, 

1914 

21, 

1914 

21, 

1914 

21, 

1914 

21, 

1914 

21, 

1914 

21, 

1914 

21, 

1914 

21, 

1914 

23, 

1914 

23, 

1914 

24, 

1914 

25, 

1914 

20, 

1914 

26, 

1914 

20, 

1914 

20, 

1914 

29, 

1914 

1, 

1914 

1, 

1914 

1, 

1914 

2, 

1914 

0, 

1914 

7, 

1914 

7, 

1914 

7, 

1914 

7, 

1914 

7, 

1914 

7, 

1914 

7, 

1914 

7, 

1914 

13, 

1914 

14, 

1914 

14, 

1914 

14, 

1914 

14, 

1914 

14, 

1914 

16, 

1914 

16, 

1914 

16, 

1914 

16, 

1914 

17, 

1914 

19, 

1914 

20, 

1914 

2", 

1914 

20, 

1914 

20, 

1914 

20, 

1914 

20, 

1914 

20, 

1914 

20, 

1914 

21, 

1914 

21 

1914 

21 

1914 

21 

1914 

21 

1914 

21 

1914 

21 

1914 

By  Pacific  Creosoting  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Fay    Improvement    Company 

By"  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Jas.    H.    Hardy,    Inc 1— 

By  Basbfoid  Smith  

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Whitelaw   Wrecking    Company 

By  Charles   A.    Wetmore 

By  E.  A.  Howard  &  Company 

By  San    Francisco   Bridge   Company 

By  Smith,  Emery   &  Company,  Inc 

By  Bates,    Borland    &    Ayer 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Henry  Cowell  Lime  and  Cement  Company. 

By  Thomson    Bridge    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting   Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  E.   D.   Roberts,   State  Treasurer 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Whitelaw   Wrecking    Company 

By  San   Francisco   Bridge   Company 

By  San   Francisco   Bridge   Company 

By  San   Francisco   Bridge    Company 

By  San    Francisco    Bridge   Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Bashford   Smith   

By  San    Francisco    Bridge    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company..... 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Thomson    Bridge    Company 

By  Bates,  Borland  &  Ayer 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Bates,   Borland   &   Ayer.. 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 
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Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall   Fund,  during  the  Sixty-sixtr 

Fiscal  Year. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Date 


Items 


1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 


By  Bates,  Borland  &  Ayer 

By  R.  E.  Noble  &  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  F.   A.   Koetitz 

By  Henry  Cowell  Lime  and  Cement  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting-  Company 

By  Pacific   Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting   Company 

By  Fog   Signal    Light    Company.. 

By  Fay    Improvement    Company 

By  Fay   Improvement    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  American  Can  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting   Company 

By  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Company 

By  Brown-Knecht-Heimann   Company  

By  Pacific    Creosoting   Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Fay   Improvement    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific   Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Compressed  Air  and  General  Machinery  Company 

By  United  States  Steel  Products  Company 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific   Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific   Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting'  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific  Portland   Cement    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  E.  D.   Roberts,   State  Treasurer 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 


$665  94 

48  00 

2,507  U 

2,975  00 

8,601  80 

20  00 

1,871  13 

1,413  06 

422  30 

4.030  51 

9,438  40 

8,154  34 

1,277  83 

8,456  40 

3,689  09 

350  00 

1S7  75 

259  57 

4,253  54 

36 

101  09 

6,145  74 

361 

6 

426  1 

36  89 

240  00 

3,405  80 

5,298  69 

8,219  29 

13,434  61 

989  52 

3,731  46 

668  93 

7,499  02 

4,135  50 

2,456  00 

1,847  20 

13,153  98 

l.C 

3,183 

14,162  1 

86  57 

380  00 

140  00 

12,052  11 

10,496  14 

3,480  18 

86  45 

2,749  79 

1,46191 

8,111  08 

5,492  86 

2,755  20 

888 

7,936  SO 

33,000  00 

6,636  OC 

22,983  75 

11,589  0C 

10,316  2.' 

10,314  0C 

20,121  5? 
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Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall   Fund,  during  the  Sixty-sixth 

Fiscal  Year. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Items 


191-t 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 


By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Thomson   Bridge   Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Columbia    Steel    Company 

By  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Henry  Cowell  Lime  and  Cement  Company. 

By  Smith,  Emery   &  Company,   Inc 

By  Bates,   Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company... 

By  Marten's    Market   

By  Bashford   Smith  

By  San   Francisco   Bridge   Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Justinian    Caire   Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  G.   O.   Abrahamson 

By  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Company 

By  Church   &  Clark 

By  J.   G.  Harney 

By  Department  of  Engineering 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company :.___ 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company ... 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting   Company 

By  Pacific   Creosoting    Company 

By  Whitelaw   Wrecking   Company 

By  San    Francisco   Bridge   Company 

By  San   Francisco   Bridge  Company 

By  San    Francisco   Bridge    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  E.  D.   Roberts,   State   Treasurer 

By  Daniel    Contracting   Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Pacific   Portland   Cement   Company 

By  San   Francisco   Bridge   Company 1 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific   Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 


$3,084  00 

566  72 

778  06 

3,088  92 

1,800  09 

8,589  06 

5,900  00 

22  02 

425  95 

5-19  95 

445  00 

9,020  00 

7,642  88 

4,509  62 

4,723  20 

297  48 

4,414  81 

2,818  80 

2,718  12 

3,146  13 

46  80 

170  70 

52  10 

11  59 

48  ."9 

6,707  19 

228  56 

6,475  00 

1,288  06 

5,776  53 

8,101  05 

14  40 

68,925  00 

54,808  25 

9,775  41 

2,739  76 

1.7C6  23 

2,499  68 

222  98 

1,135  26 

11,753  3(3 

2,700  00 

1,677  00 

5,157  00 

6,553  50 

6,437  92 

5,707  80 

3,318  00 

18,3S7  00 

11,651  65 

24,750  00 

19,944  75 

829  50 

9,332  54 

393  27 

7,195  80 

253  75 

2,863  22 

9,297  34 

2,703  69 

1,830  96 

4,720  74 

28  86 

3,498  72 

7,434  93 
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Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall   Fund,  during  the  Sixty-sixt 

Fiscal  Year. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Date 


Dec.  21 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  23 

Dec.  29 

Dec.  2a 

Dec.  29; 

Dec.  29 

Dec.  29 

Dec.  29 

Dec.  30, 

Dec.  30, 

Dec.  31 

Dec.  31 

Jan.  5 

Jan.  7 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  S 

Jan.  S 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  12 

Jan.  12 

Jan.  12 

Jan.  12 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  18, 

Jan.  19, 

Jan.  20, 

Jan.  20, 

Jan.  20, 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  22 


1014 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1915 
IMS 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
19io 
1915 
1915 
1!<15 
1915 
1915 


Items 


By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting-    Company 

By  Smith,  Emery  &  Company,  Inc 

By  Bashford   Smith   

By  Scott   Company  

By  American   Can   Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific   Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Chas.    F.    Deane 

By  Justinian  Caire  Company 

By  Robert  W.  Hunt   &  Company 

By  Construction   and   Engineering   Company. 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  J.    G.    Harney 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Bates,  Borland   &   Ayer 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company... 
By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company... 

By  E.  D.  Roberts,  State  Treasurer 

By  Daniel  Contracting  Company 

By  Daniel  Contracting  Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel  Contracting  Company 

By  Marten"s    Market    

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Construction   and   Engineering  Company. 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company... 
By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction 
By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction 
By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction 
By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Compressed  Air  and  General  Machinery  Company. 

By  J.    G.   Harney . 

By  J.   G.    Harney 

By  Vulcan    Iron    Works 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Bashford   Smith   

By  Scott    Company    

By  Construction   and   Engineering   Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

Company 

i  iompany 

Company 

Company 


Company. 
Company. 
Company. 
Company. 


By  Pacific  Creosoting 

By  Pacific  Creosoting 

By  Pacific  Creosoting 

By  Pacific  Creosoting 


Amount 


$6,188  i 
4,017 
77  7 

26  a 

6  4> 


32  V 

5  a 

1,295  8: 

31.039  U 

2,700  8* 

4,738  « 

lS»i  8f 

286  1! 

7,918  01 

1,238  7! 

3,75")  9; 

1,475  2: 
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Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund — Continued. 

Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall   Fund,  during  the  Sixty-sixth 

Fiscal  Year. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


By  Pacific  Creosoting  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company__ 

By  Department  of  Engineering 

By  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company 

By  Cbarles    H.    Dasher 

By  Justinian    Caire   Company 

By  Robert  W.   Hunt   &   Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Detroit   Insulated   Wire   Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Marten's    Market    

By  Pacific  Creosoting  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Construction   and   Engineering   Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting   Company 

By  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company,  Consolidated 

By  F.  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San   Francisco    Bridge   Company 

By  E.   Lauterbach   

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Enterprise  Foundry  Company 

By  Bashford   Smith   

By  Smith,   Emery   &   Company 

By  San  Francisco  Elevator  Company 

By  John  A.   Roebling's  Sons   Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  P.    David    Company 

By  Justinian    Caire    Company 

By  Loop    Lumber   Company 

By  J.  Eugene  Stevens 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Company 

By  Henry  W.  Cowell  Lime  and  Cement  Company... 

By  Chas.  F.  Deane . 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San   Francisco    Bridge   Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Construction  and  Engineering  Company 

By  The  Fay  Improvement  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 


>'!!. 


319 
99 
162 

8 

an 

7 

633 

SS 

515 
87 

:,eo3 

!,136 

680 

■  ,.i51 

,318 

80 

i.181 

1,253 

112 

832 

600 

210 

231 

;■:;;• 

- 

642 

995 

344 

234 

756 

,537 

.'.'75 

871 

9 

65G 

221 

712 

170 

220 

297 

289 

,173 

„22 

3i  2 

186 

2 

5 

2i.2 

10 

413 

9 

62 

5'  1 1 

7 
180 
,190 

507 

,106 
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Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund — Continued. 

Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund,  during  the  Sixty-sixth 

Fiscal  Year. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Date 


Items 


Amount 


Mar.    6, 

1915 

Mar.    6, 

1915 

Mar.    6, 

1915 

Mar.    6, 

1915 

Mar.    8, 

1915 

Mar  11, 

1915 

Mar.  11, 

1915 

Mar   13, 

1915 

Mar.  13, 

1915 

Mar.  13, 

1915 

Mar.  13, 

1915 

Mar.  13, 

1915 

Mar.  13, 

1915 

Mar.  16, 

1915 

Mar.  18, 

1915 

Mar.  18, 

1915 

Mar   18, 

1915 

Mar.  18, 

1915 

Mar.  18, 

1915 

Mar.  18, 

1915 

Mar.  18, 

1915 

Mar.  19, 

1915 

Mar.  19, 

1915 

Mar.  19, 

1915 

Mar.  20, 

1915 

Mar.  20, 

1915 

Mar.  24, 

1915 

Mar.  24, 

1915 

Mar.  25, 

1915 

Mar.  25, 

1915 

Mar.  25, 

1915 

Mar.  25, 

1915 

Mar.  25, 

1915 

Mar.  25, 

1915 

Mar.  25, 

1915 

Mar.  25, 

1915 

Mar.  25, 

1915 

Mar.  26, 

1915 

Mar.  26, 

1915 

Mar.  26, 

1915 

Mar.  26, 

1915 

Mar.  26, 

1915 

Mar.  26, 

1915 

Mar.  29, 

1915 

Mar.  29, 

1915 

Mar.  29, 

1915 

April   6, 

1915 

April   6, 

1915 

April   6, 

1915 

April   6, 

1915 

April   6, 

1915 

April   6, 

1915 

April   6, 

1915 

April   6, 

1915 

April   6, 

1915 

April   6, 

1915 

April  10, 

1915 

April  13, 

1915 

April  14, 

1915 

April  14, 

1915 

April  14, 

1915 

April  14, 

1915 

April  14, 

1915 

April  14, 

1915 

April  14, 

1915 

By  Pacific  Creosoting  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Marten's   Market    

By  Walter  Sneel  &  Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company... 
By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company... 
By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company... 
By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company... 
By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company__. 

By  F.  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 

By  Pacific  Rolling  Mill   Company 

By  Construction   and  Engineering   Company. 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel   Contracting   Company 

By  San   Francisco   Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Loop  Lumber   Company 

By  Pacific  Portland   Cement   Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company... 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  Geo.   H.   Tay  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company... 
By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company... 
By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company... 
By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company... 
By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company... 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting   Company 

By  Construction  and  Engineering  Company. 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Western   Electric   Company 

By  Standard  Underground  Cable  Company.. 

By  Bashford  Smith  

By  McXab   &   Smith 

By  Marshall  Xewel]  Supply  Company 

By  White   Bros.    

By  Mark-Lally   Company   

By  Eugene   Dietzgen    Company 

By  Marten's  Market  

By  D.   J.   Hanlon 

By  Empire    Planing    Mill 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  D.   J.   Hanlon.. 

By  Fog  Signal  Light  Company 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Kinnear    Manufacturing    Company 

By  Construction  and  Engineering  Company. 
By  Construction  and  Engineering  Company. 
By  Construction   and  Engineering  Company. 

By  D.   J.   Hanlon 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company... 
By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction   Company... 
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Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund,  during  the  Sixty-sixth 

Fiscal  Year. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 

1915 

1915 

1915 
1916 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
191 5 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 

1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 


By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Rolph  Mills   Company 

By  Main  Street  Iron  Works 

By  Kinnear    Manufacturing    Company 

By  Daniel  Contracting  Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  George  H.  Tay  Company 

By  Pacific  Portland  Cement   Company 

By  White   Bros.    

By  Justinian    Caire    Company 

By  Bashford   Smith 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Meurer   Bros.    

By  Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Company 

By  Empire   Planing    Mill 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  F.  W.  Richardson,   State  Treasurer 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Ayer 

By  Loop   Lumber   Company 

By  Eugene  Dietzgen  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting   Company 

By  Henry  Cowell  Lime  and  Cement  Company 

By  Pay  Improvement  Company 

By  ParafBne    Paint    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  P.    L.    Hansen 

By  D.   J.    Hanlon 

By  Pacific  States  Electric  Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting   Company 

By  Nettie    Hamilton    

By  Southern  Pacific  Company 

By  Southern    Pacific    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  A.   Graff   &  Sons 

By  Kinnear  Manufacturing  Company 

By  Henry  Cowell  Lime  and  Cement  Company 

By  John   Harkness   

By  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting   Company 

By  D.   J.   Hanlon.. 

By  D.   J.   Hanlon 

By  Construction  and  Engineering  Company... 

By  P.   W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer. ... 

By  Daniel    Contracting   Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  J.    Eugene    Stevens 

By  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company 

By  G.  W.  McGinn  &  Company.. 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  John   Harkness   

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 


,372  50 
,790  25 
,500  00 

■If,  70 
,414  E2 
,250  00 
544  43 

31  26 
,011  80 
118  47 

6  75 
123  28 

,812  30 

47  30 

51  00 

29  40 

,035  39 

,260  00 

,658  44 

918  05 

7  01 
,012  80 
,3S2  12 
,973  21 

22  25 

28  56 

92  63 

,333  25 

492  04 

,064  68 

273  28 

24  56 

98  73 

,604  75 

,143  00 

31  65 

,106  30 

438  46 

174  00 

428  87 

6  00 

,089  35 

75  00 

,344  06 

,657  20 

450  00 

144  53 

,522  24 

,814  05 

,673  7U 

381  00 

,143  00 

4  03 

,560  00 

520  73 

186  92 

20  20 
45  90 

,672  49 
,712  80 

21  47 
,725  75 
,154  00 
117  50 
,945  00 
435  05 
,708  00 
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Transactions  in  the  Second  San   Francisco  Seawall   Fund,  during  the  Sixty-sixth 

Fiscal  Year. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


Date 


Items 


Amount 


May 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
M  a  y 
May 
May 
May  17 
May  17 
May  17 
May  18 
May  IS 
May  IS. 
May  IS 
May  10 
May  19, 
May  19. 
May  19 
May  19 
May  19 
May  19 
May  19 
May  20 
May  20 
May  20 
May  20 
May  20 
May  20 
May  20 
May  20 
May  20, 
May  20 
May  20, 
May  20 
May  21 
May  22 
May  25 
May  2.5 
May  25 
May  26 
May  26. 
May  26, 
May  26 
May  26 
May  26. 
May  28, 
May  26 
May  26, 
May  26, 
May  27 
May  27 
May  27 
May  27 
May  28. 
May  28, 
May  28 
May  28 
May  29, 
May  29 
May  29 
June  4 
June  5 
June  8 
June  8 
June    8 


1915 
191 


19 

19 

19 

19 

19! 

19 

19 

19 

1!' 

19 

1915 

191 

191 

19] 

191 

191 

191 

191 
1915 


By  Whitelaw   Wrecking    Company 

By  Rolph    Mills    Company 

By  Rolph  Mills   Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Construction    and   Engineering   Company 

By  San   Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Pacific   Rolling   Mill   Company 

By  L.   E.    Clawson    Company 

By  Geo.   H.   Tay   Company 

By  Marshall-Newel]   Supply    Company 

By  Bashford   Smith   

By  Herzog   &   Dohl 

By  Associated  Manufacturing  Importing  Company... 

By  Teichert    &    Ambrose 

By  Loop    Lumber   Company 

By  Paraffine  Paint  Company 

By  Payne's    Bolt   Works 

By  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Kinnear  Manufacturing   Company 

By  Kinnear  Manufacturing  Company 

By  Mark-Lally   Company   

By  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company,  Consolidated. 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  D.   J.   Hanlon 

By  Western    Electric    Company 

By  Pacific  Hardware  and   Steel  Company 

By  Pacific   States   Electric   Company 

By  Empire   Planing    Mill 

By  John  Cassaretto  

By  Baker    &    Hamilton 

By  Berger  &   Carter  Company 

By  Smith,  Emery  &  Company,  Ine 

By  Henry  Cowell  Lime  and  Cement  Company 

By  N.    Clark    &   Sons 

By  Chas.    H.   Dasher 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  D.   J.   Hanlon 

By  D.   J.   Hanlon... 

By  P.   L.   Hansen 

By  California  Door   Company 

By  Electric   Appliance  Company 

By  Electric  Railway  Manufacturing  Supply  Co 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  F.    L.    Hansen 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction   Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Southern    Pacific    Company 

By  Robert.  W.  Hunt  &  Company 

By  P.  L.  Hansen 

By  D.    J.    Hanlon 

By  Marten's   Market   

By  Pacific  Rolling  Mill   Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Daniel    Contracting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Spencer  Elevator  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 
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Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall   Fund,  during  the  Sixty-sixth 

Fiscal  Year. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Items 


Amount 


,   1913 

By 

(,   1915 

By 

!,  1915 

By 

1,   1915 

Bv 

i,  1915 

By 

s  1915 

By 

5,  1915 

By 

J,   1915 

By 

S,   1915 

By 

,  1915 

By 

.   1915 

By 

>,   1915 

By 

..   1915 

By 

>.  1915 

By 

,  1915 

By 

>,  1915 

By 

5,  1915 

By 

;,  1915 

By 

i,  1915 

By 

i,  1915 

By 

>.  1915 

By 

5,  1915 

By 

i,  1915 

By 

",  1915 

By 

i,  1915 

By 

S  1915 

By 

3,   1915 

By 

I,  1915 

By 

i,  1915 

By 

>.  1915 

Bv 

I,  1915 

By 

i,  1915 

By 

i,  1915 

By 

?,   1915 

By 

3,   1915 

By 

i,  1914 

By 

l,  1915 

By 

S,  1915 

By 

5,    1915 

Bv 

3,   1915 

By 

».   1915 

By 

9,  1915 

By 

1.   1915 

By 

2,   1915 

By 

2,   1915 

By 

2,   1915 

By 

2,   1915 

By 

2,  1915 

By 

2,  1915 

By 

2,   1915 

By 

3.    1915 

By 

3,   1915 

By 

3,  1915 

By 

1,   1915 

By 

3,   1915 

By 

5,  1915 

By 

5,    1915 

By 

\,   1915 

By 

0,  1915 

By 

Pacific  Creosoting  Company 

F.  L.  Hansen 

Kinnear  Manufacturing  Company 

San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

F.  TV.   Richardson,   State  Treasurer 

Kinnear  Manufacturing  Company 

Jerome  Newman    : 

Fay    Improvement    Company 

Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

Teichert    &    Ambrose 

D.    J.    Hanlon 

W.  A.  Plummer  Manufacturing  Company 

Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company,  Consolidated. 

Electric  Appliance  Company 

Pacific  States  Electric  Company 

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

Electric   Railway   and   Manufacturing   Company... 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company 

Loop    Lumber    Company 

Western   Fuel  Company 

Geo.  H.  Tay  Company 

Kinnear  Manufacturing   Company 

Western    Electric    Company 

Spring  Valley  Water  Company 

Shell  Company  of  California 

Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Company 

McNab   &   Smith 

Marshall-Newell    Supply    Company 

Holabird-Reynolds    Company   

Associated  Manufacturing  Importing  Company... 

California  Door  Company 

Daniel    Contracting    Company 

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

Daniel    Contracting    Company 

Payne's    Bolt    Works 

Fay  Improvement  Company 

Pacific   Rolling  Mill   Company 

Roberts    Manufacturing    Company 

W.  S.  Ray  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc 

Hooper    &    Jennings 

Baker   &   Hamilton 

Pacific   Rolling  Mill   Company 

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

Robinson   Nugent  

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

San   Francisco   Bridge  Company 

Robert  W.   Hunt   &   Company 

Fay   Improvement    Company 

Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 


Total  disbursements 
Balance  on   hand 


Total  receipts   and  balance. 
Total   disbursements    


$507  42 

1,300  00 

395  9i 

5,889  50 

14,745  00 

12,258  00 

(27  37 

575  04 

11,488  20 

5,879  98 

1  90 

18  83 
904  27 

6,017  45 

11,795  33 

3S1  00 

96 

7,887  40 

77  53 

152  85 

280  00 

42  10 

632  65 

2,887  57 

5  00 

15  43 

935  00 

427  86 

5  00 

1  23 
12  00 

19  00 
17  12 

156  04 
398  90 

7  87 
55,000  00 

6,922  50 
129  41 

10  98 
542  56 
306  58 

34  00 

8  00 

2  25 
27  50 

4, SOS  75 
945  31 

1,144  13 
602  25 
12  20 
198  02 

3  66 
41  27 

1,192  50 
4C  35 

3,611  ra 

2,010  21 


$3,105,742  61 
1,161,223  57 


Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1915. 


$4,266,966  18 

$4,266,966  18 

3,105,742  61 

$1,101,223  57 
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Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund. 

Transactions     in     the     Second     San     Francisco     Seawall     Sinking     Fund     during     tto 

Sixty-sixth   Fiscal  Year. 
RECEIPTS. 


7/  1/14 

7  1  It 

7/29/14 

8/  1/14 

9/  2/14 

9/  2/14 

9/22/14 

11/  2  14 

12/  1/14 

12/10/14 

12/10/14 

1/  2/15 

2/  1/15 

3/  1/15 

4/  1/15 

5/  3/15 

6/  1/15 

6/  9-15 

To   amounts  brought  forward 

To  monthly  transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund- 
To  E.  D.  Roberts,  interest  on  money  on  deposit  in 

New  York 5,102  70 

To  monthly  transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund... 
To  monthly  transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund... 
To  E.  D.  Roberts,  interest  on  money  on  deposit  in 

New  York — 5,982  46 

To  E.  D.  Roberts,  interest  on  money  on  deposit  in 

New  York 23,248  49 

To  monthly  transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund.— 
To  monthly  transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund... 

To  transfer  from  General  Fund — 

To  E.  D.  Roberts,  interest  on  money  on  deposit  in 

New  York  3,392 

To  monthly  transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund 
To  monthly  transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund 

To  monthly  transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund— _ 

To  monthly  transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund 

To  monthly  transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund 
To  monthly  transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund 
To  transfer  from  General  Fund 


Transfer  T  .  , 

of  interest  10tal 


$70,029  26    $235,393  94     $325,623  J 
17,936  80 


22,557  30 
27,660  00 


26,089  05 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 


24,267  35 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 


377,516 


$107,755  56  $595,384  14     $703,14 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Interest 
paid 


7/  1/14     By  amounts  brought  forward. 

7/  6/14     By  payment  of  semiannual  interest. 

12/11/14  I  By  payment  of  semiannual  interest.. 

1/  2/14     By  transfer  to  General  Fund 

6/  9/15  ;  By  payment  of  semiannual  interest. 


$165,960  00 
165,960  00 
27,660  00 
165,960  00 


$177,6 


525,54 


$525,540  00  $703,14 
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State  Highway  Fund. 

Transactions    in    the    State     Highway     Fund     During     the    Sixty-sixth     Fiscal     Year. 


To  balance  on  hand 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund— 

To  Trinity  County,   account  purchase  of  15 

State  Highway  bonds— 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund-. 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To    Santa    Clara   County,    account  purchase 

of  100  State  Highway  bonds 

To  Hibernian  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  ac- 
count purchase  of  100  State  Highway  bonds. 
To  Los  Angeles  County,  account  purchase  of 

225  State  Highway  bonds.— 

To  Siskiyou  County,  account  purchase  of  50 

State  Highway  bonds  — 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Capital  National  Bank,  account  purchase 

of  24  State  Highway  bonds— 

To  Solano  County,  account  purchase  of  100 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  State  Highway  Commission,  refund 

To    Sutter    County,    account   purchase   of   2 

State  Highway  bonds 

To   Sutter   County,    account  purchase  of  25 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  Solano  County,  account  purchase  of  100 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To   Department   of   Engineering ... 

To    Sutter    County,    account    purchase   of   4 

State  Highway  bonds    

To  Department  of  Engineering... 

To   Department   of   Engineering 

To  Colusa  County,  account  purchase  of  125 

State  Highway  bonds 

To    Sutter   County,    account   purchase   of   5 

State  Highway  bonds 

To    Sutter   County,    account  purchase  of   44 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  Los  Angeles  County,  account  purchase  of 

325  State  Highway  bonds 

To  Colusa  County,  account  purchase  of  116 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  Siskiyou  County,  account  purchase  of  25 

State  Highway  bonds 

To    State  of   California,   by  transfer   from 

General    fund    for   purchase    of    725    State 

Highway    bonds    

To  Stanislaus  County,  account  purchase  of  75 

State  Highway  bonds  

To  auditor,  Shasta  County 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To   Napa   County,   account   purchase  of  125 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To   Mendocino   County,   account  purchase  of 

75  State  Highway  bonds 

To  Imperial  County,  account  purchase  of  50 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  Capital  National  Bank,  account  purchase 

of  25  State  Highway  bonds 

To   Department   of   Engineering 

To  Imperial  County,  account  purchase  of  20 

State  Highway  bonds. 


3,619,865  61 
10  00 

15,000  00 

3  65 

33  88 

100,000  00 

100,000  00 

225,000  00 

50,000  00 
55  00 

24,000  00 

100,000  00 
90  00 

2,000  00 

25,000  00 

100,000  00 

74  55 

150  00 

4,000  00 

32 

7  07 

125,000  00 

5,000  00 

44,000  00 
325,000  00 
116,000  00 

25,000  00 

725,000  00 

75,000  00 

16,000  00 

194  39 

15  00 

125,000  Oft 
12  00 

75,000  00 

50,000  00 

25,000  00 
378  70 

20,000  00 


Disbursements — Depart- 
ment of  Engineering, 
Highway 


July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct.  ■ 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dee. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


2,'14 

7,'14 

9,'14 

13,'14 

17,'14 

21,14 

23,'14 

25,'14 

29,'14 

30,14 

5,'14 

6,'14 

8,'14 

14,'14 

17,14 

22,'14 

27,'14 

29,'14 

19,'14 

2,14 

5,14 

10,14 

11,14 

18,14 

21,14 

23,14 

24,14 

26,14 

29,14 

16,14 

5,14 

6,14 

9,14 

13,14 

16,14 

19,14 

21,14 

24,14 

27,14 

30,14 

1,14 

16,14 

2,14 

5,14 

7,14 

9,14 

12,14 

13,14 

18,14 

20,14 

24,14 

25,14 

27,14 

28,14 

1,14 

4,14 

5,14 

9,14 

16,14 

21,14 

23,14 

24,14 

29,14 

30,14 


$4,231  61 
2,297  69 
2,726  29 

65,158  76 
5,974  76 
4,618  43 

4.690  90 
44,532  63 
89,979  01 
23,252  22 
28,749  52 
60,547  77 
55,445  84 
22,735  44 
71,492  99 
37,599  09 

3,712  98 

170,658  71 

17,583  96 

75,531  43 

16,654  67 

9,300  93 
39,825  10 
51,070  40 
79,757  14 
15  94 
15,984  94 
74,567  57 
43,020  30 
34,462  01 
82,713  78 

1,930  09 

8.691  76 
49,133  05 

.  20,137  22 
46,038  82 
58,908  53 
83,210  83 
8,965  52 
77,302  08 

146,119  55 
46,176  56 

100,988  06 

175,395  69 
11,929  40 
43,001  51 

103,926  00 
37,140  81 
36,978  23 
41,031  56 
23,419  36 
80,069  44 
12,262  48 

160,842  81 

968  54 

74,339  14 

98,908  65 

30,441  66 

134,960  12 
38,113  70 
76,936  25 
25,290  18 
37,849  86 

109,914  47 
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State  Highway  Fund — Continued. 


Transactions   in   the   State   Highway   Fund    During  the  Sixty-sixth    Fiscal   Year 


Disbursements — Depart- 
ment of  Engineering, 
Highway 


Date 


Mar.  17,'15 
Mar.  17, '15 


Mar.  17, "15 

Mar.  18/15 

Mar.  18,'15 

Mar.  IS, "15 
Mar.  19/15 

Mar.  19/15 
Mar.  20/15 
Mar.  24, "15 

Mar.  26,'15 
Mar.  27/15 

Mar.  27, '15 
April  2,'15 
April   6,'15 

April  6/15 
April  T.'ir. 
April  12/15 
April  20/15 
April  23/15 
May  8/15 
May  13/15 
May  17/15 
May  20/15 
May  22/15 
May  28/15 
June  19/15 
June  29/15 


Item 


Date 


To   Stanislaus   County,   account  purchase  of 

25   State  Highway  bonds 

To  Humboldt  County,  account  purchase  of 

150  State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To  San  Diego  County,  accotmt  purchase  of 

200  State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To    Monterey    County,    account   purchase   of 

125  State  Highway  bonds 

To    Kings    County,    account    purchase   of   50 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To    Ventura    County,    account    purchase    of 

250  State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To   Department   of   Engineering 

To    Tuba    County,    account    purchase   of    40 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To    Monterey    County,    account  purchase   of 

250  State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

•  To    Imperial    County,    account   purchase    of 

100  State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To  Department  of  Engineering 


Balance  on  hand. 


$25,000  00 

150,000  00 
20  00 

200,000  00 
5  00 

125,000  00 

50,000  00 
2  50 

250,000  00 

5  00 

306  51 

40,000  00 
641  00 

250,000  00 

15  00 

9  00 

100,000  00 

5  00 

69  03 

104  96 

275  77 

119  14 

395  02 

3,187  38 

1  45 

442  82 

315  00 

2,887  75 

243  27 

570  63 


$10,316,511  40 


Dec.  12/14 
Jan.  2/15 
Jan.  5/15 
Jan.  7/15 
Jan.  12/15 
Jan.  14/15 
Jan.  20/15 
Jan.  21/15 
Jan.  25/15 
Jan.  26/15 
Jan.  29/15 
Feb.  2/15 
Feb.  4/15 
Feb.  9/15 
Feb.  11/15 
Feb.  17/15 
Feb.  .18/15 
Feb.  23/15 
Mar.  2/15 
Mar.  4/15 
Mar.  5/15 
Mar.  9/15 
Mar.  10/15 
Mar.  12/15 
Mar.  17/15 
Mar.  18/15 
Mar.  20/15 
Mar.  24/15 
Mar.  25/15 
Mar.  29/15 
April  2/15 
April  6/15 
April  8/15 
April  10/15 
April  13/15 
April  14/15 
April  16/15 
April  20/15 
April  24/15 
April  28/15 
April  30/15 
May  5/15 
May  6/15 
May  11/15 
May  14/15 
May  17/15 
May  19/15 
May  20/15 
May  21/15 
May  25/15 
May  29/15 
June  2/15 
June  4/15 
June  8/15 
June  9/15 
June  11/15 
June  12/15 
June  17/15 
June  18/15 
June  22/15 
June  26/15 


$33,591 

63,005 

59,067 

53,593 

34,182 

87,530  I 

6,092 

122,356 

1,796 

77,8 

55,912 

75,849 

100,015 

33,445 

20,664 

28.345 

42,138 

102,796 

46,686 

56,118 

78,972 

16,332 

4,195 

1,814 

1,50S 

61,070 

11,364 

16,854 

80,828 

115,298 

104,661 

392 

26,754 

7,353  91 

37,786  10  ! 

16,093  Ofr  : 

39,049  03  ' 

74,330  00 

85,012  60 

49,626  29 

29,150  37 

107,857  61 

173,952  03 

78,614  59 

52,988  48 

27,317  88 

108,185  34 

515  28 

472  13 

34,287  91 

46,518  0* 

160,606  80  ; 

58,145  98 

13.347  59 

71,159  45 

95,555  9 

77,762  56 

46  60 

15,735  95 

30,608  41 

74,390  81 


$6,430,823  84 
June  30/15      3,885,687  56 
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State  Highway  Sinking  Fund. 

Transactions    in    the   State    Highway   Sinking    Fund    During   the    Sixty-sixth 


Fiscal  Year. 

RECEIPTS. 

Date 

Items 

Interest 

Transfer 
of  interest 

Total 

July    1,14 

To 
To 

balance  on  band -  

$49,957  71 

July    2,14 

transfer  from  General  Fund-      ._    

$156,642  29 

4ug.  12,14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  HVay  bonds  sold. 

$63  33 

\ug.  29,14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

611  11 

Sept.  21. "14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

844  44 

Sept.  25,14 

To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

2,025  00 

Hct.     2,14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

572  22 

Sox.    2.11 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

314  04 

N'ov.  10,14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

1,400  00 

S'ov.  12,14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

28  45 

S'ov.  20,14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

377  78 

N'ov.  24,14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

1,355  56 

Dee.     1,14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

65  34 

Dec.   10,14 
Dec.   lo,l4 

To 
To 

transfer  from  General  Fund 

213,642  13 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

2,180  55 

Dec.   11,14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

87  22 

Dec.  14,14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

777  33  | 

Dec.    24/14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

6,083  34 

Dec.    29,14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

2,268  45 

Dec.    31/14 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

488  >:> 

Jan.     2,15 

To 

transfer  from  General  Fund      ...    

914  22 

Jan.  30,15 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

361  11 

Feb.    6,15 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

266  67 

Feb.  16,15 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

233  34 

Feb.  17/15 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

122  22 

Mar.  10,15 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

146  67 

Mar.  17,15 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

3,041  67 

Mar.  18,15 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

1,419  45 

Mar.  19,15 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

2.083  33 

Mar.  23,15 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

355  56 

Mar.  25,15 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

2,250  00 

\pril   6,15 

To 

accrued  interest  on  State  H'way  bonds  sold. 

1,022  22 

June    9,15 

To 

transfer  from  General  Fund..  ...  _.    . 

268,697  76 

$31,045  S9 

$639,896  40      $720,900  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

J      Interest 

Date 

Items 

paid 

By  payment  of  semiannual  interest $195,700  00 

By  payment  of  semiannual  interest 10,900  00 

By  payment  of  semiannual  interest 221,500  00 

By  payment  of  semiannual  interest 12,800  00 

By  payment  of  semiannual  interest 280,000  00 


$720,900  00 
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State  Compensation 

Transactions  in    Bonds   Purchased   by  the   Industrial   Accident  Commission,  and 

Insurance   Fund,  and   Collections  of   Interest 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Kate 

of 

interest 


Par  value 

of  each 

bond 


On  hand  July  1,  1914 


Num- 
ber of 


Total  value 


I 


Eenicia  School  District 

Ceres  High  School  District 

Corona   City,   Street  

Daly  City,  Water  Works 

El  Monte,  Water  Works... — 

El  Monte,  Water  Works 

Hanford   City,   Municipal   Improvement 

Hermosa   Beach   

Hermosa   Beach   

Hughson    School   District 

Larkspur   School  District 

Napa   City,   Municipal  Improvement 

North  Sacramento   School  District 

Orange   City,   Municipal  Improvement 

Orland,    Municipal    Improvement 

Orland,    Municipal    Improvement 

Palo  Alto,  Municipal  Improvement 

Oasis    School   District 

Rio  Vista  Joint  Union  High  School  District- 
San  Anselmo  School  District.. 

Riverbank   School   District 

Sausalito,    Municipal    Improvement 

Sausalito,    Municipal    Improvement- 

Wilson    School  District   


$1,000 

1,000 

912 

1,000 

500 

250 

1,000 

666 

333 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 

1,000 

500 

237 

250 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

400 


00 


00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 

66 

33 

00  

00  10 

00  

00  

00 

00 

00  

50  

00  

00  

00  20 

00  

00  

00  - 

00  


835,000  00 
34,675  00 
90,000  00 
17,500  00 
8,750  00 
78,000  00 


10,000  00 


20,000  00 


341 


$293,925  00 
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nsurance  Fund. 

{eld  in  Trust  by  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  State  Compensation 
j'hereon  for  the  Sixty-sixth    Fiscal  Year. 


Xuni  - 

foer  of        Total  value 

bonds 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Balance  on  hand 
June  3d.  1915 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


SlS.m.ll   (HI 


$1,000  00 


912  50 


10,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 


2,000  00 


25,000  00 
25,000  00 

10,000  00 

12J. in 

3,000  00 
9,500  00 
2,000  00 
60,000  00 


10,000  00 
24,000  i  ii 
6,000  00 
2,800  '«' 


324        >232,300  00 


1,000  00 


2,000  00 
1,000  00 


7,912  50         675 


Interest  collected 


si 7,i ii hi  00 
35,000  (X) 
33,762  50 
90.000  00 
17.5IKI  mi 
8,750  "i. 
76,000  00 

5,000  00 

Ki.ikhi  00 

9,000  00 

25,000  00 

25,000  00 

lii.i.d..  oo 

12,000  00 

3,000  00 

9,500  00 

2,(10(1  00 

58,000  00 

19,000  00 

10,000  (in 

•j!  000  00 

6,000  oo 

2,800  00 


$518,312  50 


$450  in' 
1,750  00 
1,733  75 
4,950  00 

1,575  "|| 
3,850  00 


Expense 


State  com- 
pensation 
insurance 
fund 


500  00 
1,256  19 
1,250  00 

250  00 

375  00 


3,000  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

750  (in 


$23,289  94 


£i5G  00 

,750  00 

,733  75 

,950  00 

1,850  00 


:,un  mi 

,256  19 

,250  00 

250  00 

375  00 


,000  00 
,000  00 

600  00 

750  00 


4—26800 
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State  School 

Transactions  in   Bonds  Purchased   by  the  State  School   Land   Fund,  and   Held  ir 

Collections  of   Interest  Thereor 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Hate 

of 

interest 


On  hand  July  1.  1914 


Par  value 

of  each 

bond 


>"um- 
ber  of 
bonds 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


State. 
Funded  debt  of  1873 

State  of  California,  Highways 

Counties. 

Kern — Refunding    

Lake — Refunding    

Mendocino    

Merced    

Monterey    

Plumas    

Riverside  

San  Benito  

Cities  and  Towns. 

Antioch,  Sewer 

Antioch,  Water 

Baker.sfield,  Municipal  Improvement. 
Bakersfield,  Municipal  Improvement. 
Bakersfield,  Municipal  Improvement.. 

Bakersfield,  Library  

Bakersfield,  Fire  Department 

Belvedere,   Street   

Belvedere,   Street  

Bishop,  Municipal  Improvement 

Bishop,  Municipal  Improvement 

Colton,    Municipal    Improvement 

El  Centro,  Sewer 

Escondido,  Municipal  Improvement.. 
Escondido,  Municipal  Improvement.. 

Fairfield,  Sewer 

Fullerton,  Municipal  Improvement... 

Fullerton,  Municipal  Improvement 

Fullerton,   Municipal  Improvement.-. 

Hermosa  Beach,  Municipal  Imp 

Hermosa  Beach,  Municipal  Imp 

Huntington  Beach,  Municipal  Imp.___ 
Inglewood,  Municipal  Improvement.. 

Inglewood,   Park   Imp 

Lemoore,   Sewer   

Livermore,    Sewer    

Long  Beach,   Pier 

Los   Angeles   City.    Water   Works 

Modesto,    Municipal    Improvement 

Mountain  View,  Water  Works 

Xapa,   Municipal   Improvement 

Ontario,  Municipal  Improvement 

Ontario,  Municipal  Improvement 

Ontario,  Municipal  Improvement 

Orland,    Municipal   Improvement 

Oroville,   Levee  

Oroville,   Levee  

Pasadena  City,  Water  Works 

Pleasanton,  Municipal  Improvement. 

Pomona,   Park  Improvement 

Sacramento  City,  School  Furniture.. 

Sacramento    City,    Levee 

Sacramento  City,  Sewer  and  Levee... 

Sacramento,   Levee  

Sacramento,  Sewer 

San  Buenaventura,  Municipal  Imp 

San  Buenaventura,  Municipal  Imp — 
San  Buenaventura,  Municipal  Imp — 
San  Buenaventura,  Municipal  Imp... 


Various 
§1,000  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 
500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

675  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

550  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

333  33 

500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

300  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

250  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

700  00 

100  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

300  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

750  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

100  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 


150 
100 

97 

54 

130 

1 

49 
100 
145 

24 

10 
12 
15 
39 
14 
39 
25 
59 


$1,526,500  00 
;  100,000  00 

97,000  00 
27,000  00 
65,000  00 
1,000  00 
49,000  00 
100,000  00 
145,000  00 
24,000  00 

4,000  00 
12,000  00 
15,000  00 
39,01X1  00 

7,000  00 
26,325  00 
12,500  00 
29,500  00 


34 
78 
91 
IS 
39 
39 
2  "6 
60 


21 

150 

510 

108 

31 

210 

14 

14 

14 

50 

15 

70 

250 

36 

29 

40 

125 

120 


34,100  00 
31,000  00 
57,000  00 
30,000  00 


17,000  00 
78,000  00 
45,500  00 
4,500  00 
39,000  00 
19,500  00 
66,500  00 
30,000  00 


14,500  00 

21,000  00 

75,000  00 

510,000  00 

54,000  00 

21,7'  0  00 

21,000  00 

14,000  00 

7,000  00 

4,200  00 

50,000  00 

15,000  00 

31,000  00 

36,000  00 
21,750  00 

40,000  00 

62,500  00 

120,000  00 


170,000  00 

3,600  00 

2,800  00 

24,000  00 

3,600  00 


S i 


30    $15,000  0 


67,000  0 


5,000  0 


50,0a 
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uand  Fund. 

Trust    by   the   State   Treasurer   for   the    Benefit   of   the    State   School    Fund,   and 
•'or  the  Sixty-sixth   Fiscal   Year. 


Redeemed 

Balance  on  hand 
June  30,  1915 

Interest  collected 

.  Num- 
ber (if 
bonds 

Total  value 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total  value 

Expense 

Paid  Into 
school  fund 

Paid  into 

school  land 

fund 

150 
100 

74 
45 

125 
1 

42 
100 
140 

21 

9 
11 
13 
38 
14 
38 
24 
56 
30 
60 
60 
55 
28 
67 
24 
33 
76 
91 
15 
38 
38 

259 

57 

9 

28 

20 

145 

495 

102 
30 

196 
14 
14 
14 
48 
14 
68 

•25o 
35 
2S 
38 

120 

115 
50 

165 
8 
26 
24 
6 

$1,520,500  00 
100,000  00 

74,000  00 
22,500  00 
62,500  00 

42,000  00 
100,000  00 
140,000  00 

21,000  00 

3,600  00 
11,000  00 
13,000  00 
38,000  00 

7,000  00 
25,650  00 
12,000  00 
28,000  00 
15,0! 

33,000  00 
30,000  00 
55,000  00 
28,000  00 
67,000  00 

7,998  92 
16,500  00 
76,000  00 
45,500  00 

4,500  00 
38,000  00 
19,000  00 
61,750  00 
28,500  00 

4,500  00 
14,000  00 
20,000  00 
72,500  00 

r,000  00 

51,000  00 

21,000  00 
19,600  00 
14,000  00 
7,000  00 
4. 2ou  00 
48,000  00 
14,000  00 
34,000  00 

250,000  00 
35,000  00 
21,000  00 
38,000  00  , 
60,000  00 

115,000  00 
50,000  00 

L65,( 

2,oiio  00 
21.000  00 
3,600  00 

$91,590  00 
4,000  00 

3,847  50 

1,2*2  To 

2,550  00 

40  00 

1,96 1 

4,000  00 
5,700  00 
1,080  00 

190  00 
575  00 
600  00 

'.        2,25( »  00 

1,299  58 

612  50 

1,327  50 

•      $91,590  00 
4,000  00 

3,847  50 
1,282  70 

40  00 
1,960  oo 
4,000  00 
5,700  00 

1,080  00 

190  00 

575  00 
600  00 

2,250  00 

1,299  58 

612  50 
1,327  50 

23 

St23,OO0  00 
4,500  00 
2,500  00 

-, 

7 

7,000  00 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5,000  00 

3,000  00 

400  00 
1,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 

675  00 

500  00 

1,500  00 

2 
2 

1,100  00 
1,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 

2,046  00 
1,525  00 

2,800  00 
1,450  00 

1,558  46 

837  50 
3,850  00 

2,500  00 

f        2,887  50 

3,657  50 
1,462  50 

27.1  mi 
712  50 
922  50 

3,687  50 
20,100  00 

2,625  00 
960  75 
840  00 

2, "mi  00 

2,450  00 

11,250  00 

1,620  00 

870  00 

1,800  00 

6,800  00 
I          321 

1,380  00 

2.010  00 
1,525  no 
2,800  00 
1,450  00 

346  44 

837  50 
3,850  00 

2,500  00 

2,887  50 

3,657  50 
1,462  50 

242  42 
712  50 
922  50 

3,687  50 
20,100  00 

2.02.1  mi 
960  75 
840  00 

1,260  00 

2,500  00 

2,450  00 

11,25 

1,020  00 

1,560  00 
2,480  00 
1,800  00 

900  00 
(5,800  on 

1,380  00  j 

$1,212  02 

1 
2 

500  OO 
1,000  00 

1 
1 
7 
3 
1 
1 
1 
5 

15 

'    6 

1 

14 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,750  00 

1,500  oo 

500  00 

1,000  00 
2,500  00 
15,000  00 
3,000  00 
700  00 
1,400  00 

sii  50 

32  08 

. 

1 
2 

2,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

1 
1 
.     2 
5 
5 

1,000  00 

750  00 

2,000  no 

5,000  00 

225  00 

5 
1 
2 

400  00 
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State  School  Land 

Transactions  in    Bonds  Purchased  by  the  State  School   Land   Fund,  and   Held  in 

Collections  of   Interest  Thereon 


Title  ami  classification  of  bonds 


Rate 
of 

interest 


Tar  value 

of  each 

bond 


On  hand  July  1.  1014 


Nuni  - 
ber  of 
bonds 


Num- 
ber of 

bonds 


San  Francisco,  Geary  Street 

Santa   Barbara,  Water  __ __. 

Santa  Clara  City,  Fire 

Santa    Clara    City,    Sewer 

Santa   Clara   City,  Municipal  Imp.— 

Sausalito,   Street   Improvement 

Sausalito,   street  Improvement 

Sierra   Madre,  Municipal  Imp 

Sierra   Madre,   Municipal  Imp 

Sierra    Madre,   Municipal   Imp 

Visalia,  Municipal  Improvement 

Visalia,  Municipal  Improvement 

Wilmington  City,  Municipal  Imp 

Wilmington  City.  Municipal  Imp 

Treka,  Municipal  Improvement 

School    Districts. 

Anaheim  Union  

Arilen    

Bakersfield 

Belvedere    

Brawley 

Brawley  Union  High 

Capital  

Chino  High  

Compton    

Corona 

Covins  Union  High 

Del   Paso   Heights.- 

Dixon 

Duarte    

Eureka 

Fair  oaks . . 

Gait  Joint  Union   High 

Healdsburg   ... 

Hermosa   Beach   

Hudson 

Huntington  Park  Union  High 

Huntington  Park  Union  High 

Jackson   Joint  Union   High 

Jefferson 

Lone   Tree  

Los  Angeles  City 

Los  Angeles  City .. 

Madera 

Madera 

Madera     

Madera   

Modesto    

Oakdale  Union   High 

Oakland 

Pacific  

Pasadena     

Ferris  Union  High 

Pomona     

Pomona 

Pomona     

Pomona  High  

Porterville,  High   

Porterville   

Porterville    

Rcdlands,  Lugonia  Crafton  High 

Roeding . 


$1,000  00 

1,000  00 

137  50 

750  00 

523  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

625  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 


5 

1,000  00 

5 

500  00 

5 

1,000  00 

« 

1,000  00 

6 

2,500  00 

5 

500  00 

4^ 

1,000  00 

5 

2,000  00 

5 

1,000  00 

5 

1,000  00 

g 

1,000  00 

5 

500  00 

5 

1,000  00 

5 

1,000  00 

*a 

1,000  00 

5 

500  00 

6 

1,000  00 

4 

1,750  00 

5 

1,000  00 

5 

1,000  00 

- 

1,000  00 

5 

500  00 

5 

500  00 

5 

2,2-10  00 

6 

500  00 

4 

1,000  00 

3:; 

1,000  00 

r. 

1,000  00 

5 

1,500  00 

5 

2,000  00 

5 

3,000  00 

5 

1,000  CO 

5 

500  00 

4 

1,000  00 

5 

500  00 

4 

1,000  00 

5 

l,ooo  00 

4 

750  00 

a 

1,000  00 

4* 

500  00 

4 

2,750  00 

5 

1,2"0  00 

5 

1,500  00 

5 

1,000  00 

5 

4,000  00 

5 

1,000  oo 

52 

(52,000  00 

74 

74,000  00 

39 

5,362  50 

33 

24,750  00 

33 

17,323  00 

39 

19,500  00 

38 

38,000  00 

111 

111,000  00 

34 

21,250  00 

34 

IT.' 

34 

34  00 

102 

51. UK)  00 

64 

32,000  00 

60 

60,000  00 

.33 
11 

9 
100 
32 
15 
15 
30 
60 
24 
22 
14 
10 

6 
49 
11 
22 

6 
65 
15 
50 
18 

2 

22 

348 

7 
10 
10 
10 
32 
32 
248 
12 
48 
22 
29 
72 
10 

9 
10 
29 
21 

9 

4 


55. 
11, 

22 

50, 
32 
30, 
15. 
30. 
60, 
12 
22 
14 
10 

s, 

49, 
19. 
22. 

6 
65, 
15, 
25, 
4(1. 

1, 
22. 

7. 
15. 
20, 
30 
32, 
16, 
248, 

6, 
48, 
21 
21 
72. 

5, 
21 
12, 
B, 
21. 
36, 

4. 


ooo  oo 

000  00 
500  00 
000  mi 

ooo  00 

000  00 
000  00 

ooo  oo 
ooo  oo 

000  00 

000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  on 

210  00 
OOO  00 

(mil  00 
000  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 

ooo  00 

000  00 

000  00 

750  00 
000  00 
000  00 
750  00 
500  00 
500  00 
000  00 
otto  00 
000  00 


$56,000  0C 

14,000  or. 


0,000 
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fund — Continued. 

Trust    by   the    State   Treasurer  for   the    Benefit   of   the    State   School    Fund,   and 
or  the  Sixty-sixth   Fiscal   Year. 


Balance  on  hand 
June  30,   L913 


Num  - 

ber  of 
bonds 


Interest  collected 


Expense 


Paid  into 
school  fund 


Paid  into 
school  land 

fund 


$2,000  00 
137  50 
750  00 
525  00 


:iiu  00 
1,1 00 


1 

625  00 

1 

500  00 

1 

1,000  00 

3 

1,500  00 

3 

1,500  no 

4 

4,000  00 

0 

9,000  00 

1 

1,000  00 

1 

2,50 

1 

2,000  00 

1 

1,000  00 

1 

1,000  oo 

1 

1,000  00 

1 

1,000  00 

1 

1,000  00 

1 

1,750  00 

1 

1,000  00 

2 

2,000  00 

2 

2,000  00 

2 

1,000  00 

1 

500  00 

12 

1-2,000  00 

1 

1,000  00 

1 

500  00 

8 

8,000  00 

2 

2,000  00 

1 

1,000  00 

1 

750  00 

2 

2,000  00 

1 

2,750  00 

1 

1,250  00 

1 

1,500  00 

1 

1,000  00 

1 

4,000  00 

1 

1,000  00 

52 

72 
38 
32 
32 
56 
28 
38 
37 
111 
33 
33 
33 
99 
61 

56 
18 
46 
10 

8 
100 
32 
14 
14 
30 
60 
24 
21 
13 

9 

6 
48 
10 
21 

4 
63 
15 
48 
18 

1 

22 
336 

6 
10 
10 
10 
32 
31 
210 
12 
46 
21 
28 
70 
10 

8 

9 
28 
20 


{62 


24 
16 

50 

14; 

19 
37. 
Ill, 
20, 
16. 
33, 
i», 
30, 


,000  00 
,000  no 
,225  00 
,000  00 
,800  00 
,000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
625  00 
500  00 
000  00 
500  00 
500  00 


56,000  00 

9,000  00 
46,000  00 
10,000  00 
20,000  00 
50,000  00 
32,000  no 
28,000  00 
14,000  00 
30,000  00 
60,000  00 
12,000  00 
21,000  00 
13,000  00 

9,000  00 

3,000  00 
48,000  00 
17,500  00 
21,000  no 

4,000  00 
63,000  00 
15,000  00 
24,000  00 
40,500  00 
500  00 
22,000  00 
336,000  00 

6,000  00 
15,000  00 
20,000  00 
30,000  00 
32,000  00 
15,500  no 
240,000  00 

6,000  00 
46,000  00 
21,000  00 
21,000  00 
70,000  00 

5,000  00 
22,000  00 
11,250  00 
42,000  00 
20,000  00 
32,000  00 

3,000  00 


$2,340  00 
3,285  00 

264  68 
1,113  75 

779  62 


075  no 

5,550  00 

1,012  50 

4,250  00 
1,562  5o 


3,000 

225 
2,750 

495 
1,275 
2,500 
1,440 
1,500 

750 
1,500 
3,000 

600 
1,075 

700 

450 

150 
2,010 

770 
1,100 

550 
6,500 

750 

1,250 

2,n2". 

60 

880 
13,050 


3,575  00 

1,600  00 
800  00 

9,760  00 
300  00 

1,920  00 

1,100  00 
870  00 

3,465 

990  00 

625  00 

2,175  00 

1,050  00 

1,800  00 

200  00 


$2,340 

3,285 

2U 

1,113 

779 


975 
1,900 
5,550 


4,250 
1,562 


3,000  00 

163  75 
2,750  00 

495  00 
1,275  00 
2,500  00 
1,440  00 
1,500  00 

750  00 
1,500  00 
3,000  00 

428  34 
1,075  no 

700  00 

450  00 

150  no 
2,290  57 

770  00 
1,100  00 

550  00 
6,500  00 

750  00 

1,250  00 

2,025  no 

60  00 

880  00 
13,050  00 

3,575  00 

1,600  00 
800  00 

9,760  00 

214  17 

1,920  00 

1,100  00 

870  00 

3,465  00 

990  00 

025  no 

2,175  00 

1,050  00 

1,800  OO 

200  00 


$01  25 


171  66 


85  83 
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State  School  Land 

Transactions  in   Bonds  Purchased   by  the  State  School   Land   Fund,  and   Held  in 

Collections  of   Interest  Thereon 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Rate 

of 
interest 


Par  value 

of  each 
bond 


On  hand  July  1.  1014 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


San  Bernardino  

San  Jose  

San  Jose  High 

San  Mateo  Union  High 

San   Rafael   

San  Rafael  Union  High 

Santa   Clara   

Selma    Union   High 

South  Pasadena 

Stone  

Sutter  

Turloek    

Walnut  Grove 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

750  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 

500  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 

300  00 


25 
190 
119 
88 
30 
10 
78 
51 
38 
10 
14 
60 
10 


7,040 


$25,000  00 

190,000  00 

119,000  00 

88,000  00 

30,000  00 

10,000  00 

58,500  00 

51,000  00 

57,000  00 

5,000  00 

7,000  00 

60,000  00 

3,000  00 


57,233,012  50 


283 


$223,999  92 
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rund — Continued. 

rrust    by   the    State   Treasurer  for  the    Benefit   of   the   State   School    Fund,   and 

:or  the   Sixty-sixth    Fiscal   Year. 


Num- 
ber nf 
bonds 


Balance  on  hand 
June  30.  1915 


Interest  eolleeted 


Num- 
ber of 


Expense 


Paid  into 
school  fund 


Taid  Into 
SChOOl   land 

fund 


|6,000 
5,000 

8,000 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,500 
3,000 
1,500 


2,000  00 


20 
186 
111 
85 
28 
9 
76 
48 
37 
10 
14 
58 
10 


$20,000  00 

185,000  00 

111,000  00 

85,000  00 

28,000  00 

9,000  00 

57,000  00 

48,000  00 

55,500  00 

5,000  00 

7,000  0(i 

58,000  00 

3,000  00 


$1,012 
7,600 
4,760 
3,960 
1,500 

500 
2,887 
2,550 
2,850 

250 

350 
3,000 

300 


$1,012  50 
7,600  00 
4,760  00 
3,960  00 
1,500  00 

500  00 
2,887  50 
2,550  00 
2,850  00 

250  00 

249  S6 
3,000  00 

271  25 


$100  14 


28  75 


268 


$223,412  50   7,089   §7,233,599  92 


$3:2.025  54 


$0  50 


$350,389  38 


$2,536  16 
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Estates  of  Deceased 

Transactions    in    Bonds    Purchased    by   the    Estates   of    Deceased    Persons    Fund, 

Fund,  and   Collections  of   Interest  Thereon 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Bate  J     Par  value 
of  of  each 

Interest  bond 


On  hand  July 


Num- 
ber of       Total  value 
bonds 


Anaheim  School  District 

Coalinga  Union  High  School  District 

Dixie  Land  School  District 

Graham   School   District   

Indian  Falls  School  District 

Laguna  School  District  

Lincoln  Union  High  School  District 

Long  Beach  School  District 

Los  Angeles  City  High  School  District 

Marysville   School   District 

Newport  Beach  City,  Water  Works 

Portola    School  District 

San  Jacinto  High  School  District 

Santa  Maria  City,  Municipal  Improvement 


5 

$2,000  00 

12 

s2l, 

6 

500  00 

35 

17,500  00 

6 

500  00 

14 

7,000  00 

5 

1,000  00 

25 

6 

100  00 

30 

6 

250  00 
1,000  00 

5 

16 

16,000  00 

o 

1,000  00 

30 

1 

4 

1,000  00 

128 

12S,<MJ  00 

4 

1,000  00 

23 

5 

1,000  00 

36 

30,000  00 

6 

500  00 

9 

1 

5 

1,000  00 

25 

■ 

5 

1,000  oo 

25 

• 

408 

S364, 

Dissolved  Savings 

Transactions    in    Bonds    Held    in   Trust   by   the    State   Treasurer  for  the    Benefit 

for  the  Sixty- 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Kate         Par  value 
of  of  each 

interest  bond 


On  hand  July 


Num- 
ber of  I     Total  value 
bonds 


Butte  City  School  District 5  $1,000  00 

Kern  County  4£  1,000  00 

Livermore,  Sewer  4J  1,000  00 

Manzana  School  District  6  200  00 

Nuevo   School  District 6  580  00 


Bond  Invest 

Transactions    of    Bonds    Purchased    by    the    General    Fund,    and    Held    in    Trust 

Interest    Collected    Thereon    for 


On  hand  July  1.  1911 

Title  and  classification  of  bonds 

of             of  each 
interest           bond 

Num- 
ber of 

bonds 

Total  Talue 

State  of  California,  Harbor  Improvement 

4            $1,000  00 

1,668 

$1,668,000  00 

State  of  California,  Highwav*.. _ 

4 

1,000  00 

1,668 

§1,668,000  00 
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Persons  Fund. 

and   Held   in  Trust  by  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the   Benefit  of  the  State  School 
for   the    Sixty-sixth    Fiscal    Year. 


Purchased 

Redeemed 

Balance  on  hand 
June  30,  1915 

Interest  collected 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total  value 

Num- 
ber of 

bunds 

Total  value 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total  value 

Gross 

Paid  into 
ioJ  fund 

Paid  into 
estates  of 
li  eea  Jed  per- 
sons fund 

1 

5 

$2,000  00 
2,500  00 

11 
30 
14 
25 
30 
10 
15 
30 
128 
21 
35 
9 
25 
23 

$22,000  00 
15,000  00 

7,000  00 
25,000  00 

3,000  00 

2,500  00 
15,000  00 
30,000  00 
128,000  00 
21,000  00 
35,000  00 

4,500  00 
25,000  00 
25,000  00 

$1,200  00 
1,050  00 

420  00 
1,230  00 

ISO  00 

$1,200  00 
1,050  00 

334  83 

1,250  OO 

180  00 

$85  17 

10 

$2,500  00 

1 

1,000  00 

800  00 
1,500  00 
5,120  00 

990  00 
1,800  00 

270  00 
1,230  00 
1,250  00 

800  00 
1,500  00 
5,120  00 

990  00 
1,800  00 

217  50 
1,250  00 
1,250  («i 

2 

1 

2,000  00 
1,000  00 

52  50 

10 

$2,500  00 

10 

$8,500  00 

408 

$383,000  00 

$17,080  00 

$16,942  33 

>!::T  SI 

Banks  Fund. 

of   the    Dissolved    Savings    Banks    Fund,    and    Collections    of    Interest    Thereon 
sixth    Fiscal    Year. 


Purchased 

Redeemed 

Balance  on  hand 
June  30.  1915 

Interest 

collected 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total  value 

Nuni-  j 

ber  of  1       Total  value 

bonds 

Num- 
ber of 

bonds 

Total  value 

Gross 

Paid  into 

dissolved 

savings  bank 

fund 

6 
33 
1 
6 

5 

$6,000  00 
33,000  00 

1,000  00 
1,200  00 
2,900  00 

$300  00 

1,485  00 

22  50 

$300  00 

1,485  00 

22  50 

1 

$1,000  00 
1,200  00 
2,900  00 

6 

5 

12 

$5,100  00 

51 

$44,100  00 

$1,807  50 

$1,807  50 

1 

ment  Fund. 

by   the    State    Treasurer   for    the    Benefit    of    the    Bond    Investment    Fund,    and 
the    Sixty-sixth     Fiscal    Year. 


Purchased 

Redeemed 

Balance  on  hand 
June  30,  1915 

Interest  collected 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total  value 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total  value 

Num- 
bei  "i 
bonds 

Total  value 

I     Paid  into 
Gross            bond  invest- 
ment fund 

Paid  into 

general 

fund 

1,668 
725 

$1,668,000  00 
725,000  00 

$66,720  00 

$06,586  67             $133  33 

725 

$725,000  00 

725 

$725,000  00 

2,393 

$2,393,000  00 

$66,720  00 

$66,586  67            *ias  S3 
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San  Francisco  Sea 

Transactions    in    Bonds    Purchased    by   the    State   Treasurer,    and    Held   for  the 

Thereon  for  the  Sixty 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Alhambra   City,   School  District 

Alhambra  City,  High  School  District 

Alhambra    City,   Municipal   Improvement 

Alhambra    City,   Municipal  Improvement 

Alhambra    City,   Municipal   Improvement 

Alhambra    City,   Municipal  Improvement 

Alhambra    City,    Municipal   Improvement 

Corona    City,    Municipal    Improvement 

Farmdale    School    District 

Fontana   Heights   School  District 

Fowler,    Municipal    Improvement 

Inglewood  Union  High   School  District 

Keen    Camp   School   District 

Long   Beach,    Municipal    Improvement 

Long   Beach,    Municipal   Improvement 

Long   Beach,    Water   Works 

Los  Angeles   City,   Polytechnic  High   School  District- 
Los   Angeles    City,   Water  Works 

Los   Angeles   City,   Water  Works 

Los   Angeles    City,   Water   Works 

Los   Angeles   City,   Water  Works.. 

Greasy   School   District 

Coronado   City,   Municipal  Improvement 

Hollywood    City,    Municipal    Improvement 

Lindsay   City,   Municipal   Improvement 

I  indsay   City,   Municipal   Improvement 

Oakland,    Municipal    Improvement 

Oakland,    Municipal    Improvement 

Oakland,    Municipal    Improvement 

Oakland,    Municipal    Improvement 

Ontario    City,    Municipal   Improvement 

Orange    County,    Bridge 

Palo    Alto,    Municipal    Improvement 

Piedmont,     Municipal    Improvement 

Piedmont,     Municipal    Improvement 

Modesto,    Municipal    Improvement 

Nordhoff  Union   High   School  District 

Rowland    School    District 

Roseville,    Municipal    Improvement.. 

Roseville,    Municipal    Improvement 

Richmond    School    District 

Sacramento   City,   Sewer  and  Drainage 

Sacramento   City,   Sewer  and  Drainage 

San  Diego  City,  Park  Improvement 

San  Diego  City,  Sewer  and  Water 

San  Diego   City,   Fire  Department 

San   Diego    City,    Reservoir 

San  Diego  City,  Park  Improvement 

San  Diego  City,  Park  Improvement 

San   Diego    County,    Highway 

San    Francisco,    School 

San   Francisco,    Library 

San    Francisco,    Various 

San    Francisco,    School 

San   Francisco,   Street  Railway 

San  Francisco,  Street   Railway 

San    Jose,    Municipal    Improvement..^ 

Santa   Barbara   City,   Municipal   Improvement. 

Sausalito,    Water    

Sawtelle  City,  School  Site 


Rate 

of 

interest 


Par  value 
of  each 
bond 


$1,000  00 

1,000  00 

250  00 

375  00 

425  00 

775  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1.000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

125  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

250  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

325  00 

1,000  00 

550  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

150  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

100  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

250  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

750  no 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 


On  hand 
July  1,  1914 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


6  6,000  00 

11  11,000  00 

70  35,000  00 

2  1,000  00 


31 
15 
15 
32 
21 

31,000  00 
15,000  00 
15,000  OS 
16,000  00 
21,000  00 

1 

750  00 

5 
20 

5,000  00 
20,000  00 
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wall  Sinking  Fund. 

Benefit  of  the  San   Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund,  and  Collections  of  Interest 
sixth    Fiscal   Year. 


Purchased 

Redeemed 

Balance  on  band 
June  30.  1915 

Interest  collected 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total 
value 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total 

value 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total 
value 

Gross 

Expense 

Paid 
into  San 
Francisco 
seawall  sink- 
ing fund 

:;          $3,000  00              3 

$3,000  00 
3,000  00 
750  00 
375  00 
425  00 
775  no 
1,000  00 

$150  00 
550  no 

$150  on 

8 
3 

$8,000  00 
750  00 

550  00 

3 

1 
1 

320  62 

$0  10 

320  52 

1 
1 

4 
4 
11 
18 
4 
5 
5 
6 

i 

10 

1 

-      1 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

11,000  00 

18,000  00 

2,000  00 

5,000  00 

2,500  00 

6,000  00 

125  00 

22,000  00 

10,000  00 

1,000  00 

220  00 

220  00 

1 

1,000  00 

600  00 
900  00 

125  qp 

600  00 

900  00 

1 

500  00 

125  00 

6           5,000  00 

275  00 
150  00 

413  43 

990  00 

275  00 

150  00 

6 
1 

6,000  00 
125  00 

413  43 

990  00 

375  00 
)           

375  00 

. 

500  00  !  \ 

56  24 



91 

15 

1 

2 

5 

1 

3 

16 

10 

91,000  00 

15,000  00 

'500  00 

2,000  00 

5,000  00 

250  00 

3,000  00 

16,000  00 

10,000  00 

2,047  50 
2S1  25 
25  00 

1,600  00 
112  50  ■ 

6  25 
75  00 

720  00 
450  00 

29  28 
540  00 
2(7  50 
600  00 

25  00 
300  00 

7  50 
62  50 

100  00 

2,047  50 

281  25 

25  00 

30 

30,000  00 

1,600  00 

112  50 

6  25 

75  00 

720  00 

450  00 

2 

6 

8 
8 

650  00 
6,000  00 
4,400  00 
8,000  00 

29  26 

6 
1 

8 

6,000  00 

550  00 
8,000  00 

500  00 
6,000  00 

150  00 
2,500  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 

540  00 

247  50 

600  00 

1 
6 
1 

5 
2 
1 

25  00 

300  00 

7  50 

62  50 

2 

1,000  00 

100  00 

25  00 
950  no 

25  00 

5 

3 

11 

10 

48 

5,000  00 

2-30  00 

3,000  00  ]            150  00 
11,000  00              495  00 
10,000  00  !            225  00 

4,800  00             108  no 

160  00 

495  00 

in 

10,000  00 

4,800  00 

225  00 

48 

108  00 

6 

11 

6 

o 

6,000  00 

11,000  00 

3.nno  00 

1,000  00 

270  00 
495  00 

270  00 

[95  00 

64 

32,000  00 

1.575  00 

IS  mi 

25  00 

6  25 

697  50 

262  50 

262  50 

280  00 

1,050  00 

50  00 

25  00 

33  75 

45  00 

250  00 

1,100  00 

1.575  00 

45  00 

1 

1,000  00 
250  00 

1 
1 

1,000  00 
250  00 

■>:,  00 

1 

6  25 

31 

15 
15 
32 

31,000  00 
15,000  00 
15,000  00 
16,000  00 

097  50 

262  50 

262  50 

280  00 

21 
1 

1 
1 
2 
5 
19 

21,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

750  00 

2,01 

5,000  00 
19,000  00 

1,050  00 
50  00 

1 

1,000  00 

300  00 

1 

25  00 

33  75 

2 

2,000  00 

45  00 

250  00 

1 

1,000  00 

1,100  00 
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San  Francisco  Seawall 

Transactions    in    Bonds    Purchased    by    the    State    Treasurer,    and    Held    for   the 

Thereon  for  the  Sixty 


Title  ami  classification  of  bonds 


Rate 

of 
interest 


Sebastopol,  Municipal  Improvement 

state    of    California,    Highways 

State   of   California,   Seawalls 

Suisun   City,  Municipal  Improvement 

Vallejo,   Municipal   Improvement 

Ventura    County,    Bridge 

Vernon   City,   Municipal   Improvement 

Zelzah    School    District... 

South  Pasadena,   Municipal  Improvement 


889      $782,075  00 


Teachers' 

Transactions    in    Bonds    Held    in   Trust    by   the    State  Treasurer  for  the    Benefit 

Sixty-sixth 


Kate 

of 
interest 

Par  value 
of  each 

bond 

On  hand  July  1.  1914 

Title  and  classification  of  bonds 

Num- 
ber of 

bonds 

Total  value 

State   of    California,    Highways 

4 

5 
5 

$1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

75 

44 

$7o,i 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Fire  Protection 

Modesto    Irrigation    District          

44,000  00 

119 

$119,0011  1)0 
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Sinking^  Fund. — Continued. 

Benefit  of  the  San   Francisco  Seawall  Sinking   Fund,  and   Collections  of   Interest 
sixth   Fiscal  Year. 


Purchased 

Kedeemed 

Balance  ou  hand 
June  30,  1915 

Interest  collected 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total 

value 

Xum  - 
ber  of 
bonrls 

Total 
value 

Num- 
ber of 

bonds 

Total 
value 

Gross 

Expense 

Paid 

Into  San 
Francisco 
seawall  sink- 
ing fund 

2 

35 

333 

10 

1 

27 
5 

$1,500  00 
35,000  00 

333.'  1 
5,000  00 

$67  50 
4.600  00 
?,800  00 

$67  50 
4.600  00 

160 

33 

$160,000  00 
33,000  00 

$332,000  00 

7,800  00 

250  00 

250  00 

500  00                25  no 

25  00 

9           9,000  00 

27,000  00 
2,5 0 

1,800  00 

12.")  00 

50  i"! 

50  00 

$0  50 

1,799  50 

125  ih> 

1            1,000  00 
4           2.000  00 

4           2,000  00 

50  00 

419      $372,550  00           521 

1 

$488,400  00 

582 

$666,225  00 

$34,846  95               $0  60 

$34,S4(J  35 

Permanent  Fund. 

of    the    Teachers'     Permanent    Fund,    and     Interest    Collected    Thereon    for    the 
Fiscal  Year. 


Purel 

Balance  on  hand 
.hine  30,  1915 

Interest  collected 

Num- 
ber of       Total  value 
bonds 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total  value 

Gross          1  Expense 

Paid  into 

teachers" 

permareut 

fuuc 

75 
50 

$75,000  00 
44,000  00 
50,000  00 

$3,000  00    .     .  . 

2,200  00    

750  00    

$3,000  00 

:,i, 

750  00 

50          $50,000  00 

169 

$169,000  00 

85,960  00    

$5,950  00 
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University  Fund. 


Transactions  in  Bonds  Held  in  Trust  by  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  University  Fund,  and  Collections  of  Interest  Thereon  for  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Fiscal  Year. 


Title  and  classification 
of  bonds 


Par  value 
of  each 
bond 


On  hand 

July  1.  1014 


Total 
value 


Bal.  on  hand 
June  30,  1915 


Total 
value 


Interest  collected 


Paid 
into  uni- 
versity 
fund 


State  of  Cal., 
State  of  Cal., 
State  of  Cal., 
State  of  Cal., 
State  of  Cal., 
State  of  Cal., 
State  of  Cal., 
State  of  Cal., 
State  of  Cal., 
state  of  Cal., 
state  of  Cal., 
State  of  Cal., 
Total  interes 
Endowments 
1893 


funded  debt  1873 
funded  debt  1873 
funded  debt  1873 
funded  debt  1S73 
funded  debt  1873 
funded  debt  1873 
funded  debt  1873 
funded  debt  1873 
funded  debt  1S73 
funded  debt  1873 
funded  debt  1873 
funded  debt  1873 

t  collected 

per  Statutes 


$1,000  00 

500  00 

60,000  00 

200,000  00 

150.000  00 

30,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

8,000  00 

160,000  00 

'  500  00 

116,000  00 


60,000  00 
200,000  00 

150,000  00 

30,000  00 

2-l.lxiO  00 

1,000  00 

8,000  00 

160,000  00 

500  00 

116,000  00 


"1,000  00  35 


$1,000  00 
500  00 
60,000  00 
•200,000  00  ! 
150,000  00  I 
30,000  00  ' 
24,000  00  ' 
1,000  00  '■ 
8,000  00 
160,000  00 

500  00  | 
116,000  00 


845,060  00  $45,060  00 


4,785  00 


$751,000  00  $49,845  "   $49,843  00 


4,785  00 
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Banks  Holding  State  Deposits. 

List  of  banks  which   held  state  deposits  on  June  30,  1915. 
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Bank 

_ — ■ 

Alameda  National  Bank,  Alameda 

Alameda   Savings   Rank,  Alameda 

American  National   Hank,  Pomona 

American  National  Bank,  San  Diego 

American  National  Bank,  San  Francisco 

Analy  Savings  Bank,  Sebastopol 

Anglo-California   Trust  Company,  San  Francisco 

Antioch   Bank   of  Savings,  Antioch 

Auburn   Savings    Bank,   Auburn 

Bank  of  Beaumont,  Beaumont 

Hank  of  Brentwood,  Brentwood 

Bank  of  California,  National  Association,  San  Francisco 

Bank  of  Campbell,  Campbell 

Bank  of  Ceres,   ('eves 

Bank  of  Chico,  Chico 

Bank  of  Cloverdale,  Cloverdale 

Bank  of  Commerce  and  Trust  Company,  San  Diego 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Oakland 

Bank  of   Davis,   Davis 

Bank  of  Dixon,  Dixon 

Bank  of  K.  Cooke  Smith,  Pacific  Grove 

Bank  of   Folsom,    Polsom 

Bank  of  Fruitvale,  Fruitvale 

iBank  of  Gait,  Gait 

Bank   of   Geyserville,    Geyserville 

Bank  of  Gilroy,  Gilroy 

Bank  of  Guerneville,   Guerneville 

Bank  of  Half  Moon  Bay,  Half  Moon  Bay 

Bank   of   Hollister,    Hollister 

Bank  of  Hopland,  Hopland 

Bank  of  Hughson,   Hughson , 

Bank  of  Italy,  San    Francisco 

Bank   of   Lincoln,    Lincoln 

Bank  of  Lemoore,    Lemoore 

Bank  of  Lompoc,   Lompoc 

Bank  of  Los  Banos,  Los  Banos 

Bank  of  Los  Gatos,  Los  Gatos 

Bank  of  Newman,  Newman  

Bank  of  Orland,  Orland 

Hank  of  Princeton,  Princeton 

Bank  of  Rio  Vista,  Rio  Vista 

Bank  of  San  Jose,  San  Jose 

Bank  of  San  Leandro,  San  Leandro 

Bank  of  San  Rafael,  San  Rafael 

Bank  of  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Maria 

Bank  of  Tehachapi,  Tehachapi 

Bank  of  Tomales,  Tomales 

Bank  of  Tracy,  Tracy 

Bank  of  Western  Placer,  Lincoln 

Bank   of  Williams,   Williams 

Bank   of   Willits,    Willits 

Bank  of   Willows,   Willows 

Bank  of  Woodland,  Woodland 

Bank  of  Yolo,   Woodland 

Berkeley   National   Bank,   Berkeley 

Butte  County  National   Bank,  Chico 

Butte  County  Savings  Bank,  Chico 

Butte  Valley  State   Bank,  Dorris 

no    National    Bank,    Calexico 

California    National    Bank,    Sacramento 

California  National   Hank,  Santa   Ana 

California    Savings    Hank,   Petaluma 

California  State  Bank,  San  Bernardino •__ 

Oalistoga   National    Bank,    Calistoga 

Capital  Banking  and  Trust   Company,  Sacramento 

Capital  National  Bank,  Sacramento 


$25,000  00 
15,000  00 

17,7c 

25,00 
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300,01 1 

9,000  00 
12,500  00 

31.01  0  00 
20,000  00 

100,000  00 

l>, K) 

12,500  00 
47,000  00 

9,000  00 
12,500  00 
16,150  on 
12,500  00 
12,600  00 
19,44 » 

5,250  00 

1,50 1 

54,000  00 

4,500  00 

4,500  mi 
100,000  mi 
16,000  00 
10,000  mi 
19,500  00 
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12,51 n 

30,000  00 
2:1,111111  00 
20,000  00 
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80,000  00 
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•2:1, son  00 

4,000  00 

is, 1  00 

16,80 1 

1,500  mi 
15,500  00 
11. ecu  1111 
100,000  no 
18,000  00 

11  >,0 0 

51  ,000  en 
50,000  mi 
37,000  00 

10,8 

Ki.ikio  00 
377,750  mi 

9,000  00 
12,500  no 

12,51 0 

L5.500  00 
25,000  00 
66,000  on 
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List  of  banks  which   held   state  deposits  on  June  30,  1915. 


Carver  National  Bank,  St.  Helena 

Central  Bank,  Santa  Barbara 

Central  National  Bank,  Oakland 

Central    Savings    Bank,    Oakland 

Citizens    Bank,   Arlington 

Citizens    Bank,    Corona 

Citizens  Bank,  Oak  Park 

Citizens  Bank,  Paso  Robles 

Citizens   Bank,   Winters 

Citizens    National   Bank,   Alameda 

Citizens  National  Bank,  Redlands 

Citizens   National   Bank,   Riverside 

Citizens  Savings  Bank,   Inglewood 

Citizens  Savings  Bank,  Pasadena 

Citizens  Savings  Bank,  San  Diego 

City  Savings  Bank,  Santa  Cruz 

Claremont  National  Bank,  Claremont 

Colton  National  Bank,  Colton 

Colusa   County  Bank,  Colusa 

Commercial  Bank,  San  Luis  Obispo 

Commercial    Bank,    Turlock 

Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  Stockton 

Commercial   State  Bank,    Oakdale 

Consolidated   Bank,    Elsinore 

Covina   National  Bank,   Covina 

Cuyamaca  State  Bank,  El  Cajon 

Decker,  Jewett  &  Company,  Bank,  Marysville 

Eseondido   National  Bank,   Escondido 

Exchange  National  Bank,  Long  Beach 

Eairoaks    Bank,    Fairoaks 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  Sacramento.. 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  Compton 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  Hayward 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  Santa  Paula 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  Stockton 

Farmers   and  Merchants  National  Bank,  Fullerton... 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank,  Hanford 

Farmers   and  Merchants  National  Bank,   Livermore.. 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank,  Merced 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank,  Santa  Cruz.. 
Farmers  and  Merchants  State  Bank,  Mountain  View. 

Farmers   National  Bank,   Fresno 

First  Bank  of  Hermosa  Beach,  Hermosa  Beach 

First  Bank  of  Jamestown,  Jamestown .. 

First   National  Bank,  Alturas 

Fir>t    National  Bank,   Antioch 

First   National  Bank,  Auburn 

First   National  Bank,  Berkeley 

First  National  Bank,   Chico 

First  National  Bank,  Claremont 

First  National  Bank,  Colton 

First   National  Bank,   Concord 

First  National  Bank,   Corona 

First  National  Bank,  Cucamonga 

First   National  Bank,  Dixon 

First  National  Bank,  Emeryville 

First   National  Bank,   Escondido 

First  National  Bank,  Eureka 

First  National  Bank,  Exeter 

First   National  Bank,   Fullerton 

First   National  Bank,   Gilroy 

Fir.-t  National  Bank,  Hanford 

First    National   Bank,    Hollister ' 

First   National  Bank,  Inglewood 

First  National  Bank,  Lemoore 

First   National  Bank,  Livermore 


$23,4(10 


10 
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?irst  National  Bank,   Lodi 

First  National  Bank,   Los  Angeles 

First  National  Bank,  Los  Banos 

First  National  Bank,  Los  Gatos 

First  National  Bank,  Merced 

First  National  Bank,  Modesto 

.First  National  Bank,  Monrovia 

First   National  Bank,   Monterey 

First  National  Bank,  Mountain  View 

First  National  Bank,  Newport  Beach 

First  National   Bank,   Oakdale 

First  National  Bank,   Oakland 

First  National  Bank,  Ocean  Park 

First   National   Bank,    Oceanside 

First   National  Bank,   Orange 

First  National  Bank,  Oroville 

First  National  Bank,  Oxnard 

First   National   Bank,   Palo   Alto 

First  National  Bank,   Pomona 

First  National  Bank,  Porterville 

First   National  Bank,    Redlands 

First  National  Bank,   Reedley 

First  National  Bank,  Rialto 

First  National  Bank,  Richmond 

F'rst  National  Bank,   Riverside 

First  National  Bank,  Salinas 

First  National  Bank,  San  Diego 

First  National  Bank,  San  Jose 

First  National  Bank  of  San  Mateo  County,  Redwood  City. 

First  National  Bank,  San  Pedro 

First  National  Bank,  Santa  Barbara 

First  National  Bank,  Santa  Cruz 

First  National  Bank,  Santa  Maria 

First   National   Bank,   Scotia 

First  National  Bank,  Sebastopol 

First   National  Bank,   Sonora 

First   National   Bank,   Vacaville 

First   National  Bank,   Vallejo 

First   National   Bank,   Ventura 

First  National  Bank,  Weed 

First  National  Bank,   Whittier 

First  National  Bank,  Winters 

First  National  Bank,  Woodland 

■'irst   Savings  Bank,  Emeryville 

First  Savings   Bank,  Oakland 

First  Savings  Bank,  San  Jacinto 

"irst  Savings  Bank,  Redding 

First  State  Bank,  Manteca 

Fort   Sutter  National  Bank,  Sacramento 

Frencli  American  Bank  of  Savings,  San  Francisco 

National  Bank,  Fresno 

Fullerton  Savings  Bank,  Fullerton 

Sarden  city  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  San  Jose 

Jwman  American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles.. 

iranite  Savings  Bank,   Monrovia 

frMley  state  Bank,  Gridley 

Healdsburg  Savings  Bank,  Healdsburg 

Hibernian  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles.. 

Home  Savings  Bank,   Escondido 

(ionic  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles 

Home  Savings  Bank,  Ventura 

Home  Savings  Bank,  WToodland 

Homestead   Hank,  Berkeley 

Humboldt  National  Bank,  Eureka 

talian-American  Bank,  San  Francisco 

lamestown    National    Bank,    Jamestown 
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List  of  banks  which   held  state  deposits  on  June  30,  1915. 


Livermore  Valley  Savings  Bank,  Livermore 

Marin  County  National  Bank,  San  Rafael.. 

Mayfield  Bank,  Mayfield — 

Mechanics  Bank,  Richmond 

Mendocino  Bank  of  Commerce,  Mendocino 

Merchants  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles 

Merchants  National  Bank,  San  Diego 

Merchants  National  Bank,  San  Francisco 

A.  Mierson  Banking  Company,  Placerville 

Mission  Bank,   San   Francisco 

Mission  Savings  Bank,  San  Francisco 

Montague  Banking  Company,  Montague 

Monterey  County  Bank,  Salinas 

National  Bank  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills  &  Company,  Sacramento 

National  Bank  of  Orange,  Orange 

National  Bank  of  Pasadena,  Pasadena 

National  Bank  of  Riverside,  Riverside 

National  Bank  of  Tulare,  Tulare 

National  Bank  of  Ventura,  Ventura 

Nevada  County  Bank,  Grass  Valley 

Nile?  State  Bank,  Niles 

Northern  California  National  Bank,  Redding 

Northern  Solano  Savings  Bank,  Dixon 

Novato  Bank,  Novato 

Ocean  Park  Bank,  Ocean  Park 

Ojai  State  Bank,  Nordhoff 

Peoples  National  Bank,  National  City 

Peoples  Savings  and  Commercial  Bank,  Chieo 

Peoples   Savings   Bank,    Sacramento 

Peoples  Savings  Bank,  Santa  Cruz 

Peoples  State  Bank,  Chula  Vista 

Petaluma  National  Bank,  Petaluma 

Petaluma  Savings  Bank,  Petaluma 

Petaluma  Swiss  American  Bank,  Petaluma 

Pioneer   Bank,   Porterville 

Placer  County  Bank,  Auburn 

Portuguese  American  Bank,  San  Francisco 

Red  Bluff  National  Bank,  Red  Bluff 

Redding  National  Bank,  Redding 

Redlands  National  Bank,  Redlands 

Reedley  National  Bank,   Reedley 

Rideout  Bank,  Marysville 

Rideout-Smith  National  Bank,  Oroville 

Riverside  Savings  Bank,  Riverside 

Roseville  Banking  Company,  Roseville 

Sacramento  Bank,  Sacramento 

Sacramento  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Sacramento. 

Salinas  City  Bank,  Salinas.. .__. 

San  Bernardino  County  Savings  Bank,  San  Bernardino 

San  Dimas  Savings  Bank,  San  Dimas 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Bank,  Stockton 

San  L*andro  State  Bank,  San  Leandro 

Santa  Barbara  Savings  and  Loan  Bank,  Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Rosa  Bank,  Santa  Rosa 

Santa  Rosa  National  Bank,  Santa  Rosa 

Saratoga  State  Bank,  Saratoga 

Savings  Bank  of  Pomona,  Pomona 

Savings  Bank  of  Redlands,  Redlands 

Savings  Bank  of  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Rosa 

Seott  Valley  Bank,  Fort  Jones 

Seaboard  National  Bank,  San  Francisco 

Security   Bank,   Oakland 

Security  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles _ 

Security  Savings  Bank,  Riverside 

Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles 
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List  of  banks  which  held  state  deposits  on  June  30,  1915. 


Siena   Valley   Bank,    Loyalton s]2,500  00 

Siskiyou  County  Bank,  Yreka 25,000  00 

Sonoma  County  Bank,  Petaluma 45,000  00 

Sonora  National  Bank,   Sonora 900  00 

South   Berkeley  Bank,   Berkeley 6,250  00 

Southern  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  San  Diego 21,000  00 

Stanislaus  County  Savings  Bank,  Oakdale 15,000  00 

State  Bank,  Dunsmuir __  3,000  00 

State  Bank,  San  Pedro 9,000  00 

Tehama  County  Savings  Bank,  Corning 12,500  00 

Traders  Bank,  Los  Angeles 30,000  00 

Tuolumne  County  Bank,  Sonora 14,000  00 

Union  National  Bank,  Fresno 7,000  00 

Union  National  Bank.,  San  Luis  Obispo 20,350  00 

Union  Savings  Bank,  Santa  Rosa 12,000  00 

Union  Safe  Deposit  Bank,  Stockton 13,500  00 

lUnion  Savings  Bank,  Redlands 10,000  00 

Union  Trust  Company,  San  Francisco 100,000  00 

University  Savings   Bank,   Berkeley 39,000  00 

Vacaville  Savings  Bank,  Vacaville 12,500  00 

iVjtHejo  Commercial  Bank,  Vallejo 35,000  00 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  San  Francisco 300,000  00 

West  Side  Bank,  Tracy 15,000  00 

West  Berkeley  Bank,   Berkeley 20,000  00 


.*11,233,665  00 


The  total  interest  collections  for  the  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $278,377.43. 


1914 
July 

1 

Aug. 

IS 

Sept. 

11 

Oct. 

21 

Nov. 

18 

Dec. 

22 

1915 

Jan. 

19 

•Feb. 

24 

Mar. 

25 

April 

28 

June 

16 

Aug. 

5 

Nov. 

19 

State  Treasurer's  Contingent  Fund  for  Printing-. 

Sixty-sixth  Fiscal  Year. 

Appropriation  for  Sixty-sixth  Fiscal  Year $950   00 

Balance   from   Sixty-fifth   Fiscal    Year 263    70 

$1,213    70 

To  Department  of  State  Printing $21   52 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 30   04 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 16   90 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 47   44 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 8   26 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 20   41 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 121   07 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 30   97 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 627   06 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 82   42 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 57   99 

(June  bill) 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 41   41 

(June  bill)  $1,105   49 

Balance    $10S   21 
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Contingent  Fund. 

Expenditures  From  the  State  Treasurer's  Contingent   Fund  for  the  Sixty-sixtf 

Fiscal    Year. 


Warrant 
Number 


August  11, 
September  14. 
October  6, 
October  8, 
October  28, 
November  9, 
November  13, 
November  23. 
December  12, 
December  23, 
January  1 
January, 


February, 


March. 


April, 


May, 


June, 


1914— E.   D.   Roberts 3515 

1914— E.   D.   Roberts 6171 

1914— E.   D.   Roberts 8334 

1914— E.   D.   Roberts 8539 

1914— E.  D.   Roberts 9880 

1914— E.  D.   Roberts 11416-7 

1914— E.  D.   Roberts 11621-2 

1914— E.   D.   Roberts 12141 

1914— E.  D.  Roberta 14160 

1914— E.  D.   Roberts 14861 

1915— E.  D.  Roberts 16259 

1915— Postage 

Post  office  box  rent 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Eight  Hour  Steam  Laundry 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Wah]  Stationery  Company 

Sleeper  &   Stever 

1915 — Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Postage  

Eight  Hour  Steam  Laundry 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Wahl   Stationery   Company 

H.  W.  Rivett 

1915— Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Eight  Hour  Steam  Laundry 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Postage 

Post  office  box  rent 

Wahl   Stationery  Company 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Electrical  Supply  Company 

1915— Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Eight  Hour  Steam  Laundry 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Postage  

Wahl   Stationery  Company 

1915 — Schneider,  Chappell  &  Jones 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Sleeper  Stamp  Company 

Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Eight  Hour  Steam  Laundry 

Postage 

Stamped  envelopes  

1915— Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.—' 

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Eight  Hour  Steam  Laundry 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
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CASH  RECEIPTS. 

Cash  receipts  in  detail  showing  the  funds  of  the  state  alphabetically  arranged 
and  the  source  from  which  they  received  payments  for  the  sixty-seventh  fiscal 
year. 

Apple  Standard  Prosecution  Fund. 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture $3,182   77 

Adult  Blind  Fund. 
Trustees,  Home  for  Adult  Blind 26,70(5   48 

Agnews  Hospital  Contingent  Fund. 

Managers,     Agnews     Hospital $56,S33   64 

State    Engineer    1,056   35 

57.S89   99 

Agricultural  Society  Contingent  Fund. 

Agricultural    Society    $11,139   56 

State     Engineer     15   09 

11,154   65 

Ballot  Paper  Revolving  Fund. 

Secretary   of    State S,906   10 

Banking  Fund. 
Superintendent    of    Banks 103,132   89 

Bond  Investment  Fund. 
State  Treasurer,  interest  on  bonds 114,341   01 

Building  and  Loan  Inspection  Fund. 
Building  and  Loan  Commissioners 8,816   80 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Contingent  Fund. 
Labor    Commissioner    12,355   64 

California  Polytechnic  School  Contingent  Fund. 
Trustees,   California  Polytechnic  School 20,979   23 

California  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  Contingent  Fund. 
Directors,   School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 6,276   17 

California  School  for  Girls  Contingent  Fund. 
Trustees,  California  Training  School  for  Girls 507   18 

California  Reformatory  Contingent  Fund. 

Warden,    San   Quentin    Prison $776   10 

Board    of    Control 2,250   00 

3,026    10 

Chico  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 

Trustees,  Chico  Normal  School 1,237   33 

Compensation  Insurance  Fund. 

State  Treasurer,   interest  and  bonds $42,552   17 

Industrial    Accident    Commission 763,051   77 

805,603   94 

Corporation  Commission  Fund. 

Corporation   Commissioner    19,856   03 

Court  of  Appeal,  First  District,  Library  Fund. 
Court  of  Appeal,   First  District 1,694   40 

Court  of  Appeal,  Second  District,  Library  Fund. 
Court  of  Appeal,  Second  District 2,325   35 

Court  of  Appeal,  Third  District,  Library  Fund. 
Court  of  Appeal,  Third  District 800   25 

Dentistry  Fund. 
Board   of   Dental    Examiners 12.218   85 

Department  of  Engineering  Revolving  Fund. 
State    Engineer    61,045    00 

Department  of  Engineering  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund. 
State  Engineer 1 1,500  00 

Dissolved  Savings  Bank  Fund. 
State  Treasurer,   interest  and  bonds 3,326   00 
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State  Funds  and  Source  from  Which  Payments  Were  Received  for  Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal    Year. 

Estates  of  Deceased  Persons  Fund. 

State   Treasurer,   bonds  and   fees $12,464  71 

County   Treasurers    47,718  50 

—  $60,183   21 

Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund. 
Fish    and    Game    Commission 284,402   39 

Folsom  Prison  Fund. 
Warden,    Folsom    Prison 13,957  01 

Fresno  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 
Trustees,    Fresno   Normal   School 1,902   20 

General  Fund. 

State  Treasurer,   sales  of  bonds $3,102,596  84 

Interest    on    deposits 261,419  64 

County  Treasurers   3,919,548  13 

Superintendent   of   Public    Instruction 2,162  91 

Secretary   of   State 920,431  84 

Insurance  Commissioner 46,812  58 

Surveyor   General    2,464  90 

Trustees,  Home  for  Adult  Blind 200  00 

Warden,    San   Quentin   Prison 500  00 

Warden,    Folsom    Prison 693  83 

Fish  and  Game   Commission 36,060  00 

Railroad    Commission    67  74 

Court  of  Appeal,  First  District 1,695  15 

Court  of  Appeal,  Second  District 2,283  34 

Court  of  Appeal,  Third  District 800  25 

Clerk  of  Supreme  Court 7,231  33 

Commission   in   Lunacy 2,885  67 

Corporation    Franchise    Taxes 14,993,584  42 

State    Engineer    50,403  85 

Industrial  Accident  Commission 886  79 

Commissioner    of    Horticulture 303  36 

Board    of    Health 8.723  05 

State    Dairy    Bureau 2,326  43 

Superintendent  of  Capitol   Building  and  Grounds 2,137  11 

Water  Commission 7,969  88 

Board    of    Control 12,443  21 

Pure    Food    Commission 545  00 

Sixth   District   Agricultural   Association 198  13 

State    Controller    21  00 

Agricultural    Society    1,000  00 

Labor  Commissioner 600  37 

Trustees,  California  Polytechnic  School 54  20 

Trustees,  California  Training  School  for  Girls 1,048  38 

Trustees,  Chico  Normal  School 515  46 

Trustees,    Los  Angeles   Normal   School 869  97 

Managers,    Mendocino    Hospital 400  00 

Mining    Bureau    25  00 

Managers,    Napa    Hospital 500  00 

Managers,    Norwalk    Hospital 1  33 

Trustees,   Preston   School  of  Industry 897  "i 

Reclamation    Board    185  84 

Trustees,   San  Diego  Normal   School 126  84 

Trustees,  San  Francisco  Normal  School 19  10 

Trustees,   Santa  Barbara  Normal  School 263  09 

Board  of  Education 1,785  28 

Trustees,  San  Jose  Normal  School 18  13 

City   of   San   Luis   Obispo 633  02 

Managers,   Sonoma  Home 405  54 

Managers,    Southern   California   Hospital 503  00 

Managers,    Stockton    Hospital 510  00 

County  Recorders 124  15 

Trustees,    Whittier    School 553  55 

Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures 3,498  42 

H.    P.    McBeth 30  08 

J.    Paul    Miller 150  00 

W.    V.    Cowan 3  35 

E.    R.    Snyder 7  89 

Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 59  47 
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Cash  Receipts — Continued. 

State  Funds  and  Source  from  Which  Payments  Were  Received  for  Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal    Year. 

R.  A.  Waring $29    13 

Immigration  and  Housing  Commission 3,777   81 

State   Purchasing  Agent 3   68 

Tax   Commission 104   39 

Rivers  and  Harbor  Commission S55   88 

C.    E.    Cooper 3   90 

Hon.   J.   J.    Hayes 13   20 

Hon.    A.    E.    Campbell 60   00 

R.  R.  Hails 4   26 

Civil    Service    Commission 57   42 

Industrial    Welfare    Commission 10   00 

Adjutant    General    49   80 

Harris  Weinstock 2,055   00 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company 5   00 

Attorney    General    20   00 

Board  of  Prison  Directors 500   00 

Board  of   Forestry 505   30 


$23,410,239   65 


Highway  Fund. 

State   Treasurer,    bonds    sold $2,500,626  50 

State  Engineer 79,397  71 

Shasta  County 32,000  00 

■Sevmour  Hill  et  al 50  00 

Town    of    San    Juan 9,000  00 

Napa  County   65,000  00 

Colusa  County 4,577  97 

Yolo  County 1,332  00 

■  Sonoma  County 50,000  00 

I  Marin    County    35,000  00 

Glenn    County    3,109  68 

Calaveras  County 5,000  00 

Contra  Costa  County 2,200  00 

Kern    County    5,500  00 

■  2,792,793   86 

Highway  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund. 

'State   Treasurer,    accrued   interest 9,832   76 

Humboldt  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 
Trustees,  Humboldt  Normal  School 215  00 

Industrial  Accident  Fund. 
Industrial  Accident  Commission 2,667   42 

Insurance  Commissioner's  Special  Fund. 
Insurance  Commissioner 30,000   00 

Jute  Revolving  Fund. 
Warden,    San   Quentin   Prison 246,906   59 

Library  Fund. 
Trustees,  State  Library 3,207  00 

Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Building  and  Improvement  Fund. 
State  Engineer 5,407   03 

Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 
Trustees,  Los  Angeles  Normal  School 1.2S7   10 

Maxwell  Grammar  School  District  Bond  Fund. 
Treasurer,  Colusa  County 1,900  00 

Medical  Examiners'  Contingent  Fund. 
Board  of  Medical   Examiners 47.754   39 

Mendocino  Hospital  Contingent  Fund. 
Managers,  Mendocino  Hospital 19,543   89 

Mining  Bureau  Fund. 
State  Mining  Bureau 1,726   25 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund. 
v  Vehicle  Department $2,127,384   S6 

State   Treasurer,    licenses 92,547   50 

Engineer    5,812   46 

2,225.744    82 
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Cash  Receipts — Continued. 

State  Funds  and  Source  from  Which  Payments  Were  Received  for 

Fiscal    Year. 

Napa  Hospital  Contingent  Fund. 

Managers,    Napa    Hospital $59,307   81 

State    Engineer    833   95 

Norwalk  Hospital  Contingent  Fund. 
Managers,  Norwalk  Hospital 

Nurses'  Examination  and  Registration  Fund. 
Board  of  Health 

Optometry  Fund. 
Board  of  Optometry 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Fund. 
Leo  S.  Robinson,  Controller 

Pharmacy  Board  Contingent  Fund. 
Board  of  Pharmacy 

Preston  School  of  Industry  Contingent  Fund. 
Trustees,  Preston  School  of  Industry 

Printing  Fund. 
Superintendent  of  State  Printing 

Railroad  Commission  Fund. 
Railroad  Commission 

Sacramento   and   San   Joaquin   Drainage  District  Fund  No.   1. 

County   Treasurers   $114,553   33 

Reclamation    Board    208  41 

San  Diego  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 
Trustees,  San  Diego  Normal  School 

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund. 
San  Francisco  Harbor  Commissioners 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund. 
State  Treasurer,  sale  and  interest  on  bonds 

San  Francisco  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 
Trustees,  San  Francisco  Normal  School 

San  Quentin  Prison  Fund. 
"Warden,  San  Quentin  Prison 

San  Quentin  Prison  Manufacturing  Revolving  Fund. 
Warden,  San  Quentin  Prison 

Santa  Barbara  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund. 
Trustees,  Santa  Barbara  Normal  School 

School  Fund. 

State  Treasurer,  interest  on  bonds $361,034   49 

County  Treasurers 53,500  48 

University  of  California 12   00 

State  Dairy  Bureau 1,728   32 

School  Book  Fund. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

School  Land  Fund. 

State  Treasurer,  bonds  and  accrued  interest $225,900  83 

County   Treasurers   29,393  38 

Citizens  Bank  of  Visalia 126  31 

Oil  and  Metal  Bank  and  Trust  Company 362  32 

Bank  of  Dos  Palos 1  35 

Governor   of   California 11,368  00 

School  Land  Deposit  Fund. 
Surveyor   General    

School  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund. 

State  Treasurer's  interest  on  bonds $15,394  50 

County   Treasurers 168,223  80 

Trustees,  Chico  Normal  School 146  00 

Trustees,  Fresno  Normal  School : 249  00 

Trustees,  Humboldt  Normal  School 139  00 

Trustees,  Los  Angeles  Normal  School 752  00 

Trustees,  San  Diego  Normal  School 231  00 


Sixty-seventh 


$60,141   76 
477   50 

4,525  34 

3,284  15 

2,319  97 

2,408  30 

4,647  92 

249,404  83 

80.7S1  07 


114,761  76 
1,193 


53   59 
UN 


1.827,463 
693,715 

6,212  08 

191,062  80 

63,693  59 

6,523  26 


416,275  29 
6,837  09 


267,152   19 
160  00 
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Cash  Receipts — Continued. 

State  Funds  and  Source  from  Which  Payments  Were  Received  for  Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal    Year. 

Trustees.  San  Francisco  Normal  School $476   00 

Trustees,  Santa  Barbara  Normal  School 191   00 

Board  of  Education 11,550   95 

Trustees,  San  Jose  Normal  School 531   00 

City  of  San  Jose,  Treasurer 177   00 

City  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Treasurer 166   50 

Superintendent  Schools,  Santa  Clara  County 1   00 

$198, 22S    75 

School  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund. 
Sacramento   Bank •         125   00 

Sonoma  Home  Contingent  Fund. 

Managers,   Sonoma  Home $19,822   24 

State  Engineer 150   94 

19,973   IS 
Southern  California  Hospital  Contingent  Fund. 

Managers,    Southern    California   Hospital $59,390  42 

State  Engineer 1,298   58 

60,689   00 
Sixth  District  Agricultural  Association  Contingent  Fund. 
Sixth  District  Agricultural  Association  Contingent  Fund 3,752   44 

Stockton  Hospital  Contingent  Fund. 
iManagers,  Stockton  Hospital 36,215   72 

Supreme  Court  Library  Fund. 
Clerk,    Supreme   Court 1,807    37 

Torrens  Title  Assurance  Fund. 
County  Recorders 386   52 

Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund. 
State  Engineer 682    82 

United  States  Forest  Reserve  Fund. 
State  Treasurer  from  United  States  Government 67,611    87 

University  Fund. 
State  Treasurer,  interest  on  bonds 49,847.    00 

Veterans'  Home  Support  and  Maintenana  Fund. 

State  Treasurer  from  United  States  Government $94,9S8   93 

Directors,  Veterans'  Home 6,313   43 

State  Engineer 8  90 

101,311   26 
Veterinary  Medicine  Examiners  Contingent  Fund. 
Board  of  Veterinary  Medicine  Examiners 330   00 

Whittier  School  Contingent  Fund. 
Trustees,  Whittier  School 17,436   09 

California  Stallion  Registration  Board  Contingent  Fund. 
California  Stallion  Registration  Board 6.9S2   50 

Reclamation  Board  Revolving  Fund. 
Reclamation  Board 1.8S7   43 

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds  Revolving  Fund. 
Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds 4,292   34 

San  Francisco  State  Building  Fund. 
State  Treasurer,  sale  of  bonds 1,000,000   00 

San  Francisco  State  Building,  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund. 
State  Treasurer,  interest  on  bonds 4.258   89 

University  of  California  Building  Fund. 
State  Treasurer,  sale  of  bonds 1,851,552   00 

University  of  California  Building,  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund. 
State  Treasurer,  accrued  interest 25,650   00 

Total  cash  receipts $37,902,612   96 
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Summary  of  Receipt 

Summary    of   Cash    Receipts    During    Sixty-seventh    Fiscal    Year,    Summary    o\ 

Transfer   Receipts,  Total   Cash  and   Transf 


Cash 
receipts 


Apple  Standard  Prosecution  Fund 

Adult   Blind   Fund 

Agnews  Hospital  Contingent  Fund . 

Agricultural  Society  Contingent  Fund ^ 

Ballot  Paper  Revolving  Fund 

Banking    Fund    

Bond  Investment  Fund 

Building  and  Loan  Inspection  Fund 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Contingent  Fund 

California  Polytechnic  School  Contingent  Fund 

California  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  Contingent  Fund 

California  School  for  Girls  Contingent  Fund 

California  Reformatory  Contingent  Fund 

Chico  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Compensation  Insurance  Fund - 

Corporation  Commission  Fund- 

Court  of  Appeal,  First  District,  Library  Fund 

Court  of  Appeal,  Second  District,  Library  Fund 

Court  of  Appeal,  Third  District,  Library  Fund 

Commission  Market  Fund 

Dentistry  Fund 

Department  of  Engineering  Revolving  Fund 

Department  of  Engineering  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund- 
Dissolved  Savings  Bank  Fund... 

Estates  of  Deceased  Persons  Fund 

Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund 

Folsom  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Folsom  Prison  Fund 

Forestry  Fund  

Fresno  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund — 

General  Fund  

High  School  Fund  

Highway  Fund  

Highway  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

Humboldt  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund — 

Industrial  Accident  Fund 

Insurance  Commissioner's  Special  Fund 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund - 

Jute  Revolving  Fund 

Library  Fund  

Los  Angeles  Normal  Building  and  Improvement  Fund 

Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Maxwell  Grammar  School  District  Bond  Fund 

Medical  Examiners'  Contingent  Fund 

Mendocino  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Mining  Bureau  Fund 

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

Napa  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Needles  School  District  Bond  Fund 

Norwalk  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Nurses'  Examination  and  Registration  Fund 

Oil  Protection  Fund 

Optometry  Fund 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  Fund 

Pharmacy  Board  Contingent  Fund 

Preston  School  of  Industry  Contingent  Fund .. 

Printing  Fund  

Railroad  Commission  Fund 

Railway  Tax  Fund  

Receivers'  Fund  

Sacramento  Drainage  District  Fund 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund 

San  Diego  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

San  Diego  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 


$3,182  77 

26,706  48 

57,889  99 

11,154  65 

8,906  10 

103,132  89 

114,341  01 

8,816  80 

12,355  64 

20,979  23 

6,276  17 

507  18 

3,026  10 

1,237  33 

805,603  94 

19,856  03 

1,694  40 

2,325  35 

800  25 


12,218  85 

61,045  00 

1,500  00 

3,326  00 

60,183  21 

284,402  39 


13,957  01 


1,902  20 
23,410,239  65 


2,792,793  86  I 

9,832  76  I 

215  00  L 

2,667  42  - 

30,000  00  . 


246,906  59 

3,207  00 

5,407  03 

1,287  10 

1,900  00 

47,754  39 

19,543  89 

1,726  25 

2,225,744  82 

60,141  76 


260,458 
800,511 

1,501,400 
678,167 


141,435 
95,000. 


10,023 


477  50 
4,525  34 


20,000 


3,284  15 
2,319  97 
2,408  30 
4,647  92 
249,404  83 
80,781  07 


114,761  76 
1,193  62 
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i,nd  Payments. 

Receipts  and  Payments,  Balances  Brought  Forward  July  1,  1915.  Total  Cash  and 
'ayments  and   Balances  Carried   Forward  June  30,  1916. 


alof 
.i  and 
nsfer 

eipts 


Balances 

brought 

forward 

July  1.  1915 


Total  of 

receipts  and 

balances 


Cash 

payments 


Transfer 
payments 


Total  of 
cash  and 

transfer 
payments 


Balances 

carried 

forward 

June  30.  1016 


(8,182  77 
26,706  4S 

11,134  65 

8,906  10 

103,132  89 

114,341  01 

8,816  SO 

12,355  64 

20,979  23 

6,276  17 

507  18 

3,026  10 

1,237  33 

805,603  94 

19,856  03 

1,694  40 

2.325  35 
800  25 

25,286  65 
12.21S  85 
61,045  00 
1,500  00 

3.326  00 
60,183  21 

284,402  39 

13,957  01 

1,902  20 

23,670,698  47 

800,511  63 

4,294,193  86 

688,000  00 

215  00 

2,667  42 

30.000  00 

141,435  00 

246,906  59 

98,207  00 

5.407  03 
1,287  10 
1,900  00 

47,754  39 

19,543  S9 

1,726  23 

2,235,768  53 

60,141  76 

477  50 
4,525  34 
20,000  00 
3,284  15 
2,319  97 

2.408  30 
4,647  02 

249,404  S3 
80,781  07 


114,761  76 
1,193  62 


$5,536  26 

31,498  68 

8,937  04 

7,082  80 

20,409  75 


13,767  91 
6,167  17 
5,405  53 
1,770  45 
306  41 
6,750  00 
4,896  59 
154,253  82 
9,744  21 
6,747  30 
6,286  11 
1,397  73 


12,444  26 

6,952  81 

8,500  00 

10,963  57 

59,978  66 

56,797  97 

179  00 

3,159  91 

169  88 

1,224  89 

3,483,013  09 

4,093  68 

3,885,687  56 

39  67 
1,928  72 
1,769  28 
70,717  50 
154,910  51 
10,298  70 
1,020  10 
479  50 


1,864  32 

33,167  88 

60  43 

1,967,655  66 

36,139  58 

183  75 

39,S73  17 


6,464  83 

24,308  84 

10,220  19 

4,927  03 

43,478  91 

14,077  54 

80,251  86 

5,228  17 

112  04 

3,587  96 

412  19 

$3,1S2  77 

32,242  74 

89,388  67 

20,091  69 

15,988  90 

123,512  64 

114,341  01 

22,584  71 

18,522  81 

26,384  76 

8,046  62 

813  59 

9,776  10 

6,133  92 

959,857  76 

29,600  24 

8,441  70 

8,611  46 

2,197  98 

25,286  G5 

24,663  11 

67,997  81 

10,000  00 

14,289  57 

120,161  87 

341,200  36 

179  00 

17,116  92 

169  88 

3,127  09 

27,153,711  56 

804,605  31 

8,179,881  42 

688,000  00 

254  67 

4,596  14 

31,769  28 

212,152  50 

401,817  10 

108,505  70 

6,427  13 

1,766  60 

1,900  00 

49,618  71 

52,711  77 

1,786  68 

4,203,424  19 

98,281  34 

183  75 

477  30 

44,398  51 

20,000  00 

9,748  98 

26,628  81 

12,628  49 

9,574  95 

294,883  74 

95,458  61 

30,251  36 

5,228  17 

112  04 

114,761  76 

3,587  96 

1,605  SI 


$21,205  20 
35,927  11 
11,616  20 
15,801  50 
98,819  77 


8.837  23 
12,117  01 
23,134  08 

6.838  46 

4,525  96 

3,366  48 

651,303  06 

27,037  25 

1,704  27 

1,739  57 

586  31 

8,443  82 

13,943  44 

61,732  38 

2,566  31 

58,374  40 

284,374  93 


$114,341  01 


11  90 


10,000  00 


$21,205  20 
35,927  11 
11,616  20 
15,801  50 
98,819  77 

114,341  01 

8.837  25 
12,117  01 
23,134  08 

6.838  46 
11  90 

4,525  96 

3,366  48 

651,303  06 

27,037  25 

1,704  27 

1,739  57 

586  31 

8,443  82 

13,943  44 

61,732  38 

10,000  00 

2,566  31 

58,374  40 

284,374  93 


6,072  13 


6,072  13 


964  35 

10,662,166  62 

801,464  40 

6,679,034  19 

688,000  00 

125  65 

1,337  00 

30,599  19 

141,435  00 

219,388  47 

92,176  12 


10,960,303  57 


964  35 

21,622,470  19 

801,464  40 

6,679,034  19 

688,000  00 

125  65 

1,337  00 

30,599  19 

141,435  00 

219,388  47 

92,176  12 


483  95 

1,900  00 

38,973  87 

13,505  61 

1,283  64 

2,392,307  69 

58,283  82 


5,5S3  35 
17,460  S7 

5,610  92 
11,926  73 

3,715  51 


259,437  80 
64,837  91 


263  43 

17,184  55 
1,277  87 


483  95 
1,900  00 
38,973  87 
13,505  61 
1,283  64 
2,392,307  69 
58,283  82 


5,583  35 
17,460  87 

5,610  92 
11,926  73 

3,715  51 


259,437  80 
64,837  91 


50,000  00 


263  43 
67,184  55 
1,277  87 


$3,182  77 
11,037  54 
53,461  56 
8,475  49 
1S7  40 
24,722  87 


13,747  46 

6.405  SO 

3,250  68 

1,208  16 

801  69 

5,250  14 

2,767  44 

308,554  70 

2,562  99 

6,737  43 

6,871  89 

1,611  67 

16,842  S3 

10,719  67 

6,265  43 

11,723  26 

61,787  47 

56,825  43 

179  00 

11,044  79 

169  88 

2,162  74 

5,531,241  37 

3,140  91 

1,500,847  23 


129  02 
3,259  14 
1,170  09 
70,717  50 
182,428  63 
10,320  58 
6,427  13 
1,282  65 


10,644  84 

39,206  16 

503  04 

1,811,116  50 

37,997  52 

183  75 

477  50 

38,815  16 

2,53S  13 

4,138  06 

14,71 

8,912  98 

9,574  95 

35,445  94 

30,620  70 

30,251  36 

(.004  74 

112  04 

47,577  21 

3,587  96 

327  94 
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Summary  of  Receipt; 


Summary    of    Cash    Receipts    During    Sixty-seventh    Fiscal    Year,    Summary 

Transfer   Receipts,  Total   Cash   and  Trans 


Cash 
receipts 


Transfa 
receipt! 


San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

San  Francisco  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

San  Jose  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

San  Jose  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

San  Quentin  Prison  Fund 

San  Quentin  Prison  Manufacturing  Revolving  Fund 

Santa  Barbara  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

School  Fund  

School  Book  Fund  

School  Land  Fund  

School  Land  Deposit  Fund 

School  Teachers'   Permanent  Fund 

School  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund 

Sonoma  Home  Contingent  Fund 

Southern  California  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

State  University  Fund  

Sixth   District  Agricultural  Association   Contingent   Fund 

Stockton  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

Supreme  Court  Library  Fund 

Textbook  Royalty  Fund 

Torrens  Title  Assurance  Fund 

Treasurer's  Motor  Vehicle  Revolving  Fund 

United  States  Forest  Reserve  Fund 

University  Fund 

Veterans'  Home,  Support  and  Maintenance  Fund __- 

Veterinary  Medicine  Examiners'  Contingent  Fund 

TVar  Bond  Fund 

Whittier  School  Contingent  Fund 

California  Stallion  Registration  Board  Contingent  Fund 

Reclamation   Board  Revolving  Fund 

Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds  Revolving  Fund 

San  Francisco  State  Building  Fund 

San  Francisco   State  Building  Interest   and  Sinking   Fund 

University  of  California  Building   Fund 

University  of  California  Building  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund _.. 

Totals 


fl, 827,463  59 

lit 


693,715 
6,212 


191,062 

63,693 

6,523 

416,275 

6,837 

267,152 

160 

198,228 

125 


19,973 
60,689 


3,752 
36,215 
1,807 


211,18 
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nd  Payments — Continued. 

leceipts  and  Payments,  Balances  Brought  Forward  July  1,  1915.  Total. Cash  and 
ayments  and  Balances  Carried   Forward  June  30,  1916. 


I 
receipts 


1", 

6. 

51, 

10, 

l,00O: 

1,851, 

81, 


Balances 

brought 

forward 

July  1,  1915 


Total  of 

receipts  and 

balances 


1,827,950  59         $110,56.3  71 

i 5,492  bh 

i    904.S74  SO  72,171  51 

6,212  i  -  4,218  39 

2,500  00 

36  14 

191,i'.-  18,737  43 

113,693  59    _.--__ 

6,5:::  9,548  50 

5,631,31*4  93  339,402  63 

'    250,837  09  223,239  3d 

822,060  09  124,406  11 

7,380  00 

i    337,110  97  143,701  47 

140,125  00  33,820  26 

702,239  50        1,161,223  57 

l    401,280  00 

19.973  IS  11,473  71 

60.689  00  43,307  76 

998,i>06  14    

3,752  44    

36,221  05  14,823  02 

1,807  37  5,690  24 

340  43 

45  10 
82   32  469  77 

67,011  S7    

49,845  (Mi    

236,.:  li 


5,132  76 
51  50 
2,829  76 
436  09  20,851  67 



8B7  43 

292  34    



,000  oo  






'•9,879,442  31    $12,674,363  49     $62,553,805  80 


$1,968,516  30 

5,492  B8 

977,049  31 

10,430  47 

2,500  00 

36  14 

209,800  23 

113,693  59 

9,071  76 

5,970,7: '7  56 

480,076  39 

446,466  80 

7,600  00 

481,118  44 

173,945  26 

1,863,463  07 

401,280  00 

31,446  89 

103,996  76 

998,008  14 

3.7:2  44 

51,044  07 

7,497  61 

340  43 

431  62 

1,152  59 

67,611  87 

49,845  00 

241,444  02 

381  50 

2,829  76 

38,287  76 

6,982  50 

51,887  43 

10,292  34 

1,000,000  00 

40,000  00 

1,851,5:2  00 

81,000  00 


Cash 
payments 


$1,030,104  75 


022,010  00 

4,299  50 

4  73 


121,332  90 

86,903  52 

4,222  76 

5,715,5:0  2S 

101,457  69 

213,003  67 

100  00 

198,468  70 

122,189  22 

1,246,635  19 

345,960  00 

10,041  25 

58,003  09 

998,008  14 

1,482  30 

33,221  46 

1,221  16 


1,128  88 
67,011  87 
49,845  00 

233,851  96 
30  50 


24,750  32 

1,4:2  88 

27,511  18 

4,923  01 

106  S2 

40,000  00 

2S3.543  20 

81,000  00 


Transfer 
payments 


$645,834  36 

33  75 


Total  of 
Cash  and 

transfer 

payments 


$1,675,939  11 


119  64 
140,000  00 


487  00 
55,320  00 


$35,601,743  33  I  $11,976,829  35 


121,633  35 

86,903  52 

4,222  76 

5,715,899  28 

101,457  69 

213,123  31 

100  00 

338,468  70 

122,189  22 

1,247,122  19 

4-1,128  00 

10,041  25 

58,003  09 

998. 1 

1,536  20 

33,221  46 

1,221  16 


1,152  59 

07.011  87 
49,845  00 

3d  50 


Balances 
carried 

forward 
June  30,  1916 


922,673  75 

4,299  50 

4  73 


24,750  32 

1,442  88 

27.511  IS 

4,923  01 

106  82 

40,000  00 

2S3.543  20 

81,000  00 


>2:,2,577  19 

5,4:i2  88 

54,375  56 

6,130  97 

2,495  27 

30  14 

88,166  88 

23,790  07 

4,849  00 

254,898  28 

378,618  70 

233,343  49 

7,500  00 

142,649  74 

51,756  04 

616,340  88 

21,405  64 
45,993  67 

2,216  18 

17,822  61 

6,270  45 

340  -i:; 

431  62 


351  00 

2,829  76 
13,537  44 
5,539  02 
24,376  25 
5,369  33 
999,893  18 

1,568,008  80 


572  OS     $14,975,233  12 
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Receipts  froir 

Receipts  from   County  Treasurers 


General  fund 


School  fund 


School  1 
fund 


Alameda    — 

Alpine  

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras  

Colusa    

Contra  Costa  --- 

Del  Xorte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt    

Imperial    

Inyo  

Kern    

Kings    

Lake   — 

Lassen   

Los  Angeles 

Madera  

Marin   

Mariposa 

Mendocino    

Merced    

Modoc    

Mono  

Monterey    

Xapa  

Xevada    

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas    

Riverside  

Sacramento 

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  .- 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta    

Sierra   

Siskiyou 

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare 

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo 

Tuba  


Totals 


§206,016  49 

59  98 

760  15 

32,667  29 

1,583  32 

8,699  57 

18,408  99 

370  57 

14,888  98 

117,275  12 

6,142  57 

28,012  81 

9,119  15 

434  73 

35,824  40 

1,618  98 

4,720  24 

4,119  22 

767,567  82 

10,317  93 

41,375  89 

718  10 

69,813  15 

21,906  31 

869  98 

13  44 

11,894  11 

5,167  49 

2.05b  20 

2-5,624  86 

8,730  11 

531  25 

18,206  43 

49,850  57 

158,178  08 

33,521  12 

71,179  69 

1,461,539  92 

16,966  85 

37,702  31 

129,151  33 

44,025  44 

171,852  30 

26,787  57 

17,722  36 

128  51 

19,466  83 

18,000  71 

72,063  81 

15,816  79 

2,179  08 

7,221  50 

199  23 

16,790  00 

6,601  86 

39,498  53 

22,809  47 

4,106  22 


$3,919,548  13 


$796  72 
119  11 

19  20 
109  00 

61  60 
154  00 

23  65 


136  10 
22  4ii 
76  45 
38  07 
11  20 
2,415  90 


911  49 

8,457  22 

654  56 

12  00 

1,114  4S 

396  47 

67  20 

165  44 

293  76 

414  00 

1,30:3  09 

4  00 

2.7S7  53 

89  00 

527  34 

2.32  70 


1,416  07 
622  20 
352  40 
66  42 
113  38 
94  20 
32  40 


i<160i 


358  20 

520 

1,052  29 

800 

145  60 

182  37 

2,542  66 

1.2S0 

2,213  77 

1,914 

6,211  93 

3-,663 

166  60 

269  44 

2,445  92 

2,799 

7,303  81 

322 

295  20 

200 

8  00 

277  30 

320 

507  55 

160 

215  72 

1,442 

2,505  36 

2.480 

1,699  24 

999 

875  55 

754 

375 


1.478 

3,046  i 

920  i 


40' 
160 

360  I 


,117 


$53,500  4S 
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Jounty  Treasurers. 

or  the  Sixty-seventh   Fiscal  Year. 


Estates 

deceased 

persons  fund 


School  teachers 

permanent 

fund 


Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin 
Drainage  Dis- 
trict No.  1  fund 


Total  receipts 


lamed  a 
lpine   .. 


mador   

•  utte  

alaveras   

olusa    

'ontra  Costa 

.'el  Norte 

11  Dorado 

rcsno    

lenn  

;umboldt 

aperial 

iyo  

ern  

flings    

ake    

1  assert    

i,os  Angeles  .. 

[adera   

■  Iarin    

(ariposa  

tendocino    ... 

Kerced    

•todoc  

!lono  .- 


Monterey    

apa   

Nevada  

■range  

t'la'cer   

-lumas  

UYerside  

;acramento    

'an  Benito 

fan  Bernardino  - 

'-an  Diego 

[an  Francisco  .. 

an  Joanuin  

Ian  Luis  Obispo. 

;-an  Mateo  

'anta  Barbara  .. 

lanta  Clara  

?anta   Cruz  

hasta  

ierra  

iskiyou  

olano    

ionoma    

•  tanislaus  

nttor    

'ehama    

Yinity    

'ulare    

'uolumne   

'entura   

olo  

uba   


$5,946  42 


5,385  02 


208  92 
1,253  21 


1,264  81 


7  47 


1,151  67 


945  06 
327  11 


11  78 


24,879  21 


910  66 
635  26 
118  80 
820  81 
389  09 
213  40 


511  76 


Totals 


96  84 

60  28 

678  14 

1,480  48 


314  00 


$47,718  50 


$15,562  00 
16  00 

544  00 
1,703  00 

540  00 

716  00 
2,462  00 

224  00 

432  10 
5,262  00 
1,014  00 
1,638  00 
1,932  00 

308  00 
2,329  60 
1,010  00 

416  15 

459  00 
52,287  00 

744  65 
1,805  75 

218  00 
1,618  80 
1,195  00 

536  25 

64  00 

2,273  00 

1,090  00 

891  00 
2,543  00 

952  00 

72  00 

3,073  00 

40,808  29 

844  00 
4,201  00 
5,449  00 
16,427  00 
2,968  00 
1,373  25 
1,952  00 
1,664  25 
4,677  00 
1,623  00 

930  00 

150  00 
1,064  00 
1,628  00 
2,826  00 
2,340  00 

542  00 

621  00 

237  00 
2,874  25 
531  00 
1,363  75 
909  00 
411  00 

$168,223  80 


3,278  09 


4,623  21 

4,072  45 


575  09 

2.200  74 


60  75 


OH      1:11 


17,877  35 


462  27 
19,768  90 


9,441  54 
4,453  13 


$114,553  35 


1228,321  63 

195  09 
1.4S3  35 
46,142  40 

2.1S4  02 
14,401  70 
26,220  30 

16,199  28 

124,964  50 

9,601  91 

31,097  99 

14,874  17 

4.S71  4.3 

48,029  S6 

2,S43  05 

5,405  83 

9,823  78 

527,481  39 

11,618  53 

43,189  64 

1.537  40 

72,099  50 

25,370  23 

0,301  79 

2.770  04 

16.940  14 

6,393  59 

3.705  06 

28,244  31 

9,720  18 

1,579  51 

24,397  89 

95,345  86 

161,423  93 

49,315  40 

78,203  25 

1,502,878  13 

26  GS 

41,344  00 

131,805  79 

45,973  93 

177,683  87 

20,374  36 

20,531  85 

2S2  51 

26,435  38 

22,939  19 

70. 260  01 

10,255  76 

22,586  82 

9.358  85 
1,776  57 

21,617  13 

7.359  28 

33.254  21 
9,316  75 

$4,332,037  04 


- 
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San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund. 

Transactions    in    the   San    Francisco   Seawall    Sinking    Fund    during    the   Sixty-sever 

Fiscal  Year. 
RECEIPTS. 


Investment 
returned 
to  fund 


Interest  on 
investments 


Principal 


bngfH 

of  interest 


7 

1  15 

- 

1  15 

" 

1  15 

- 

2  15 

• 

? 

1 

" 

" 

7 

7 

i 

7 

- 

7 

17  15 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  15 

1   15 

- 

9  11  13 

9  11  15 

1 

1 

i 

] 

' 

26     : 

-     " 

1  13 

11 

" 

11 

11 

' 

- 

1  13 

12 

1  15 

12 

12 

i 

:. 

U 

12 

12 

12 

12 

" 

12 

• 

12 

-     " 

12 

-       5 

12 

- 

12 

9  15 

12 

9  15 

12 

'.' 

1 

S  16 

1 

i 

1 

S 

1 

6  16 

1 

•2 

1  16 

1  16 

i 

To  amounts  brought  forward-. 
To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  braids 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purehased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  trans,  from  B.  F.  H.  I.  Pond 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  trans,  from  B.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purehased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purehased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

B.  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bends 

To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

I  8.  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  amt.  reed,  from  sale  bonds. 
To  prem.  reed,  from  sale  bonds. 
To  accrued  int.  from  sale  bonds 
To  amt.  reed,  from  sale  bonds. 
To  prem.  reed,  from  sale  bonds. 
To  accrued  int.  from  sale  bonds 
To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 
To  amt.  reed,  from  sale  bonds. 
To  prem.  reed,  from  sale  bonds. 
To  accrued  int.  from  sale  bonds 
To  amt.  reed,  from  sale  bonds. 
To  prem.  reed,  from  sale  bonds. 
To  accrued  int.  from  sale  bonds 
To  interest  on  bonds  purcbased. 
To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  interest  on  bonds  purehased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  interest  on  bonds  purchased. 

To  redemption  of  bonds 

To  trans,  from  8.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  trans,  from  8.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 


-     Tl      $530,000  00 


33  75 

• 
187  5 

!  .  i 

110  DO 

1    " 
K 

a 

•- 

a 

M6  25 

a 

a 

6  25 

.  H6  25 

9,696  36 
9,696  36 
9JBB6  m 

1   - 

; 

• 



6,000  00 

i 

6.000  00 

125  00 

j   a 

_ 

6,000  00 

6,000  00 

_  '  • 

-   i 
_-' 

- 

_ 

- 

65  62 
i     - 

1,012  DO 

i 

"_ 

.    _  a 

6,000  00 

12  50 

3,106  67 

3,106  66 

3,106  66 
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isactions    in    the    San    Francisco   Seawall    Sinking    Fund    during   the   Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal  Year. 
RECEIPTS. 


Items 


Investment 
returned 
to  fund 


Interest  on 
investments 


Principal 


Transfer 
of  interest 


To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 
To  trans,  from  S.  F.  H.  I.  Fund 


$9,696  36 
9,696  36 


$3,106  66 
3,106  66 


Total    — 

To  total  of  trans,  of  principal.. 
To  total  of  interest  on   invest- 
ment applied  to  principal 


To  total  of  investment  returned 

applied   to    principal 

Totals    


§160,171  87 


$1,159,973  75 


$984,609  32 

160,171  87 

1,159,973  75 


$2,304,751  94     $587,533  31 


$904,874  80 


$2,892,288  25 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Redemption 

of  bonds 


Investment 
of  principal 


Interest 
paid 


By  amounts  brought  forward... 
By  payments  of  semiannual  int. 

By  redemption  of  bonds 

By   trans,   to    School   Teachers' 

Permanent  Fund  

By  payment  of  semiannual  int.. 


$200,000  00 


"  50   11,174,202 


$536,000  00 
36,000  00 


18,640  00 


$1,915,260  19 


922,073  75 


Totals    §1,068,000  00 

By  redemption  of  San  Francisco  | 
Seawall  bonds  

By  transfers   

By  balance  of  principal  in  fund 
not  invested  

By  total  balance  in  fund  not  in- 
vested     


$5,091  25    $1,174,202  69     $590,640  00 


1,068,000  00 
5,091  25 


51,375  56 


$2,837,933  94 


§4,375  56 


$2,301,669  50  $2,892,309  50 


B2 
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Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund. 

Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund  during  the  Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal  Year. 
RECEIPTS. 


Date 


Items 


July     1,  1915     To  balance  on   hand 

Sept.    7,  1915     To  transfer  from  San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund. 
Mar.    1,  1916     To  transfer  from  General  Fund 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


By  Kinnear  Manufacturing   Company 

By  Kinnear  Manufacturing  Company 

By  Kinnear  Manufacturing   Company 

By  Rolph  Mills  Company 

By  F.    L.    Hansen 

By  Keeler   "White    Company 

By  Enterprise    Foundary    Company 

By  Smith,   Emery   &   Company 

By  Bashford   Smith   

By  Fay    Improvement    Company 

By  Carl    T.    Doell 

By  D.    J.   Hanlon 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  F.   L.  Hansen 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Fay    Improvement    Company 

By  E.   Lauterbach  

By  J.   E.    O'Mara 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Spencer  Elevator  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction   Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Kinnear  Manufacturing   Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  F.  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 

By  Payne's   Bolt   Works 

By  Standard  Crushed  Rock  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company 

By  Pacific  Portland  Cement   Company 

By  Drendell  Electrical  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

By  Australian  Hardwood  and  Lumber  Company 

By  Spring   Valley   Water   Company 

By  Baker    &    Hamilton 

By  R.  N.  Nason  &  Company 

By  Holabird-Reynolds    Company   

By  J.  W.  Bender  Roofing  and  Paving  Company 

By  Geo.   H.  Tay   Company 

By  The  Paraffine  Paint   Company 

By  Bates,  Borland   &  Aver 

By  Ferry  Electric  and  Locksmith  Company 

By  Standard   Oil   Company 

By  McXab   &   Smith 

By  Berger   &   Carter  Company 

By  San   Francisco   Elevator  Company 

By  Keeler-White    Company    

,  By  E.  B.  and  A.  L.  Stone 


July    1, 

1915 

July    1, 

1915 

July    1, 

1915 

July    1, 

1915 

July    1, 

1915 

July    7, 

1915 

July    7, 

1915 

July     7, 

1915 

July     7, 

1915 

July     7, 

1915 

July     7, 

1915 

July     7, 

1915 

July     7, 

1915 

July     7, 

191S 

July     7, 

1915 

July     7, 

1915 

July     7, 

1915 

July    8, 

1915 

July  12, 

1915 

July  12, 

1915 

July  12, 

1915 

July  13, 

1915 

July  13, 

1915 

July  14, 

1915 

July  14, 

1915 

July  14, 

1915 

July  14, 

1915 

July  14, 

1915 

July  14, 

1915 

July  15, 

1915 

July  16, 

1915 

July  17, 

1915 

July  17, 

1915 

July  17, 

1915 

July  17, 

1915 

July  17, 

1915 

July  20, 

1915 

July  20, 

1915 

July  20, 

1915 

July   2m. 

1916 

July  20, 

1915 

July  20, 

1915 

July  20, 

1915 

July  20, 

1915 

July  20, 

1915 

July  20, 

1915 

July  20, 

1915 

July  20, 

1915 

July  2n, 

1915 

July  20, 

1915 

July  21, 

1915 

July  22 

1915 

July  22, 

1913 

July  22 

1915 

16 
,f'17 
,049 

-167 
.033 
105 
375 
.471 

,972 

711 

228 

34'' 


126 
629 

38 
• 

51 
9 

59 


2,250 
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Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund — Continued. 

Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund  during  the  Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal  Year. 


By  California   Door   Company 

By  Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Company 

By  Marshall-Newell   Supply   Company 

By  Pacific   States   Electric   Company 

By  Bashford   Smith   

By  Western    Electric    Company 

By  Carl   T.   Doell 

By  Pacific    Creosoting   Company 

By  Herber-Mulcairn    Company   

By  C.  J.  Hendry  Company 

By  Teichert    &    Ambrose 

By  Henry  Cowell  Lime  and  Cement  Company 

By  City   Street   Improvement    Company 

By  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Company 

By  Justinian    Caire    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Loop    Lumber   Company 

By  Kinnear  Manufacturing  Company 

By  Kinnear  Manufacturing   Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Fay  Improvement  Company 

By  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Southern  Pacific  Company 

By  Fair   Manufacturing    Company 

By  W.    G.    Tibbitts 

By  J.   E.   O'Mara 

By  J.   E.    O'Mara 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  F.   L.   Hansen 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Fay    Improvement    Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company 

By  Standard  Crushed  Rock  Company 

By  Western    Electric    Company 

By  McNab   &   Smith 

By  F.  W.   Richardson,  State  Treasurer 

By  Geo.   H.  Tay   Company 

By  Standard  Brass  Casting  Company 

By  Pacific  States   Electric   Company 

By  E.  A.  Howard  &  Company 

By  Pennsylvania    Steel    Company 

By  John  A.  Roebling  Sons  Company 

By  Rudgear,   Merle    &    Company 

By  Paraffine   Paint    Company 

By  R.  N.  Nason  &  Company 

By  New  York  Insulated  Wire  Company 

By  Holabird-Reynolds   Company   

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Spring   Valley   Water   Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Teichert    &    Ambrose 

By  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Company 


Amount 

$80  38 

1  08 

7  39 

101    18 

14   US 

492  77 

1,957  73 

1,374  89 

162  43 

3  97 

19,658  89 

1,185  35 

165  85 

-14  33 

3  60 

1,045  69 

631  20 

2,049  in 

27,950  00 

5,190  00 

8"2  55 

1,231  82 

5,488  25 

7,127  25 

i-.'  80 

S19  21 

42  10 

7,531  08 

5,702  11 

32  20 

46  55 

2:::i  50 

80  00 

339  -J.". 

1,154  75 

2115  62 

5,898  00 

17,38'j  50 

1,196  06 

823  82 

1,159  94 

3,545  35 

350  00 

8,528  on 

o  00 

838  86 

19  50 

9,761  47 

10  33 

59  40 

4  61 

75 

12,696  00 

5  25 

22  00 

1  48 

1  89 

305  04 

5  55 

937  28 

5  00 

50  34 

41  68 

14,042  06 

6  02 
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Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund — Continued. 

Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund  during  the  Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal  Year. 


.  1 

IMS 

.  1 

191. 

.  1 

191! 

.  1 

191. 

.    3 

191 

.    4 

191. 

191. 

191. 

.    B 

191; 

.    8 

191. 

.  1" 

191, 

.  10 

191, 

.  10 

191, 

.  10 

191. 

.  10 

191c 

.  10 

191: 

191! 

.  10 

191. 

.  13 

191. 

191; 

191! 

.  17 

191; 

.  17 

191 

.  17 

191; 

.  17 

191; 

! 

191: 

.  21 

191. 

.  a 

191! 

22 

191, 

.  22 

191. 

22 

191! 

22 

19i: 

22 

191! 

.  22 

191! 

2g 

191! 

22 

1911 

191! 

22 

191! 

.  22 

191! 

.  22 

191; 

.  22 

191. 

22 

191! 

l'Jl. 

22 

191. 

22 

191! 

22 

191; 

22 

191; 

22 

191! 

.  23 

191. 

_ 

191. 

.  2a 

191, 

.25 

191. 

.  25 

191. 

.25 

191. 

.  25 

191- 

.2'i 

19K 

191! 

.25 

1911 

.  25 

191. 

.  23 

191. 

.  23 

191; 

07 

191. 

. 

191. 

1 

191. 

1 

191. 

By  J.  W.  Bender  Roofing  and  Paving  Company 

By  Keyless   Lock   Company 

By  J.    E.    O'Mara 

By  Teichert    A    Ambrose 

By  Robt.  W.  Hunt    &   Company 

By  Standard  Underground  Cable  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  San  Francisco  Lime  Company 

By  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons   Company 

By  Carl   T.   Doell 

By  Cbas.    Pianta   

By  Herber-Mulcairn   Company   * 

By  J.  W.  Bender  Roofing  and  Paving  Company 

By  Southern   Pacific   Company 

By  Baker   &  Hamilton 

By  F.  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 

By  Pacific    Creosoting    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Kinnear    Manufacturing    Company 

By  Carl   T.   Doell 

By  J.   E.   O'Mara 

By  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Marshall-Xewell   Supply    Company 

By  Bashford   Smith   

By  Keeler  &  White  Company 

By  Fay  Improvement  Company 

By  Electric  Appliance  Company 

By  Diamond   Expansion  Bolt   Company 

By  California    Door    Company 

By  Associated  Manufacturing  Importing  Company 

By  Payne's  Bolt  Works 

By  Paraffine  Paint  Company 

By  Electric  Railway  and  Manufacturing  Supply  Company 

By  McXab   ft    Smith 

By  Rolph  Mills   Company 

By  Pacific    Creosoting   Company 

By  C.   Jorgensen   &   Company 

By  Fay  Improvement  Company 

By  Transfer  to  San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

By  Western    Electric    Company 

By  Empire    Planing    Mill 

By  Mark  Lally   Company 

By  Loop   Lumber   Company 

By  Drendell  Electrical   and  Manufacturing  Company 

By  Pacific  Portland   Cement    Company 

By  Westinghouse   Lamp    Company 

By  Herber-Mulcairn   Company   

By  Fairbanks-Morse    &    Company 

By  Kinaear  Manufacturing  Company 

By  Geo.   H.  Tay   Company 

By  Shell  Company  of  California 

By  Holabird-Reynolds    Company   

By  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Company 

By  Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Company 

By  Teichert    ft    Ambrose 

By  Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Company ._. 


>177 

511 

1,557 

5,616 

174 

344 

3.865 

557 

181 

283 

3 

172 

711 

426 

71 

IS 

2 

184 

10,421 

2,510 

28,978 

4,200 

4.423 

5,421 

1,339 

355 

519 

14 

56 

4,578 

10 

106 

14 

149 

28 

5 

103 

1,222 

2 

15 

23 

11 

3.600 

1,366 

7,837 

4^7 

2 

8 
S42 
236 
4,100 
234 
603 
122 
175 
378 

l 
118 

7 
55 

247 
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Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund  during  the  Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal  Year. 


Oct. 

B 

1915 

Oct. 

8 

1915 

Oct. 

8 

1915 

Oct. 

8 

1915 

Oct. 

8 

1915 

Oct. 

n 

1915 

Oct. 

14 

1915 

Oct. 

16 

1915 

Oct. 

18 

1915 

Oct. 

19 

1915 

Oct. 

20 

1915 

Oct. 

20 

1915 

Oct. 

■22 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

23 

1915 

Oct. 

1915 

Oct. 

25 

1915 

Oct. 

25 

1915 

Oft. 

;- 

1915 

Oct. 

25 

1915 

Oct. 

2.-. 

1915 

Oct. 

1915 

Oct. 

30 

1915 

Oct. 

30 

1915 

Oct. 

30 

1915 

Bfov. 

1 

1915 

Xov. 

5 

1915 

Xov. 

5 

1915 

Nov. 

5 

1915 

Xov. 

6 

1915 

Xov. 

6 

1915 

Xov. 

9 

1915 

Xov. 

12 

1915 

Xov. 

15 

1915 

Xov. 

15 

1915 

Xov. 

15 

1915 

Xov. 

15 

1915 

Xov 

18 

1915 

Xov 

19 

1915 

Xov 

19 

1915 

Xov 

19 

1915 

Xov 

22 

1915 

Xov 

23 

1915 

Xov 

23 

1915 

Xov 

23 

1915 

Xov 

23 

1915 

Xov 

23 

1915 

Xov 

23 

1915 

Xov 

23 

1915 

Nov 

23 

1915 

By  Healy-Tibbitts   Construction   Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Xational  Furring  and  Lathing  Company 

By  Friend  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 

By  Teichert    &    Ambrose 

By  W.  ft  J.  Sloane 

By  City  Street  Improvement  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company 

By  Southern  Pacific  Company 

By  Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Company 

By  Marshall-Xewell    Supply   Company 

By  Palace    Hardware    Company 

By  Fay  Improvement  Company 

By  Westinghouse   Lamp   Company 

By  Associated  Manufacturing  and  Importing  Company. 

By  Electric  Appliance  Company 

By  Bay   Development    Company 

By  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 

By  Bashford  Smith  __ 

By  Tibbitts    Pacific    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  McXab   &   Smith 

By  Loop    Lumber    Company 

By  Chas.   Stein   

By  Carl  T.   Doell 

By  Kinnear    Manufacturing    Company 

By  Ceo.  H.  Tay  Company 

By  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company,  Consolidated 

By  Dennis  Cendon  

By  Baker   &   Hamilton 

By  Holabird-Reynolds    Company   

By  Rolph   Mills  Company  

By  Pacific  Creosoting  Company 

By  C.  Jorgensen  &  Company 

By  Chas.  Pianta  

By  Payne's  Bolt  Works 

By  Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  California  Door  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company 

By  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Company 

By  Tibbitts    Pacific    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibitts   Construction   Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Friend  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 

By  City  Street  Improvement   Company 

By  J.  Eugene  Stevens 

By  J.  Eugene  Stevens 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  McXab   A   Smith 

By  Western  Electric  Company 

By  Chas.   Stein   

By  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company 

By  Associated  Manufacturing  and  Importing  Company. 

By  Bashford   Smith    

By  California   Door  Company 

By  J.  M.   Colman   Company 


$817  35 

419  73 

2. nlS  C4 

B5  i^i 

9,624  66 

29  4S 

107  00 

1.959  44 

375  » 

5.794  59 

529  99 

72  00 

23  (17 

3  SS 

17  15 

550  53 

273  13 

49 1  74 

12  4(1 

2  ."n 

201  39 

14  85 

15  00 

• 

.35 

1.1  SO  50 

446  50 

142  29 

2,583  00 

in  no 

12  00 
IS  63 

1,200  00 

455  33 

2,612  50 

5  49 

22  46 

1.275  00 

23,575  00 

56  67 

60  85 

26  05 

14,663  10 

1,95 

41  61 
6,786  50 

11  40 

13  60 
924  38 

23,  50 
40  11 
35 
55  -,; 
279  99 
39  83 

12  SI 
7,764  7<; 
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Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund  during  the  Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal  Year. 


Xov.  23; 
Nov.  23, 

Xov.  23 
Nov.  23 
Xov.  24 
Nov.  21 
Xov.  2) 
Xov.  24 
Xov.  24 
Xov.  26 
Xov.  26 
Xov.  27 
Xov.  27 
Xov.  27 
Xov.  27 
Xov.  29 
Xov.  29, 
Xov.  29 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  1 
Dec.  1 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec.  10, 
10, 


Dec 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  16 
16 


Dec 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  17 
Div  20 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  22 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  22 
Dec 
Dec 
Dec.  2 
Dec 
Dee 
Dec 
Dec.  2S 
Dec.  28 
Dec.  28 
Dec.    28, 


1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 

1915 

1915 

1915 
1915 
1915 

1915 
1915 

1915 

1915 


By  J.  M.   Column   Company 

By  J.  M.   Colman  Company 

By  J.  M.  Colman  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Pacific   Portland   Cement   Company 

By  Geo.  H.  Tay  Company 

By  Holabird-Reynolds  Company 

By  J.   Bi.   Colman   Company 

By  J.  M.  Colman  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Robinson  Nugent 

By  J.  M.  Colman  Company 

By  Walter  Sneel  &   Son 

By  Walter  Sneel  &  Son 

By  C.  Jorgensen   &   Company 

By  E.  C.  Atkins  &  Company 

By  Fay  Improvement  Company 

By  D.  L.  Bienfield  &  Company 

By  D.  L.  Bienfield  &  Company 

By  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 

By  Spring  Valley  Water  Company 

By  D.  L.  Bienfield  &  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  Tibbitts  Pacific  Company 

By  Teichert  &  Ambrose 

By  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Company 

By  Daniel  L.  Bienfield  Company 

By  Daniel  L.  Bienfield  Company 

By  Daniel  L.  Bienfield  Company 

By  Daniel  L.  Bienfield  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  J.  M.  Colman  Company 

By  Fairbanks-Morse    &    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  Tibbitts  Pacific  Company 

By  Baker   &   Hamilton 

By  Daniel  L.  Bienfield  &  Company 

By  Daniel  L.  Bienfield  &  Company 

By  Daniel  L.  Bienfield  &  Company 

By  Daniel  L.  Bienfield  &  Company 

By  Daniel  L.  Bienfield  &  Company 

By  J.  Eugene  Stevens 

By  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  E.   Lauterbach  

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  Paraffine  Paint  Company 

By  Payne's  Bolt  Works 

By  Fay  Improvement  Company 

By  Fay  Improvement  Company 

By  Western  Electric  Company 

By  Bashford  Smith  

By  Electric  Appliance  Company 

By  Keeler-White  Company 

By  F.  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 

By  Seott  Company  

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company 

By  Scott  Company  

By  Robt.  W.  Hunt  Company 

By  Alfred  A.  Pyle 
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Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund  during  the  Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal  Year. 
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By  J.  M.  Colman  

By  Daniel  L.  Bwofieki  Jfc  Company 

By  Daniel  L,  BienfieM   I  

By  Daniel  L.  Bienfield   I  

By  E>aniei  I_  Bienliekl  H  
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Holabird-Reynolds   Company   
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Baker  &  Hamilton 
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Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund  during  the  Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal  Year. 


1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
•1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1916 


By  Rector  System  Gas  Heating  Company $75  00 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 17  9 

By  Friend  Wm.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 

By  J.   Eugene  Stevens 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 112  00 

By  Hammond  Lumber  Company 

By  California  Door  Company 

By  Western    Electric    Company 

By  Fay  Improvement  Company 574  92 

By  Clinton    Construction   Company 10,621  lgj; 

By  Karl  Ehrhart  4,315  13 

By  Tibbitts  Pacific  Company 40  80 

By  Bashford   Smith    28  36 

By  W.  A.  Newsom 2,537  32 

By  W.  A.  Newsom 1,812  38 

By  James  H.  Hardy,  Incorporated 904  32 

By  Mark   Lally   Company 109  63 

By  Geo.  H.  Tay  Company 114  24 

By  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company 2,320  60 

By  Holabird-Reynolds    Company   14  55 

By  Baker   &  Hamilton 6  50 

By  Western   Fuel   Company .'  (■■() 

By  Drendell  Electrical  and  Manufacturing  Company 

By  Electric  Appliance   Company 7  74 

By  Thomas  Day  Company-. 22  50 

By  Carl   T.   Doell 33  36 

By  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Company 20  33 

By  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Company 21  91 

By  Pope  &  Talbot 4">  00 

By  J.  Eugene  Stevens 5  90 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 14,010  37 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company "0  00 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 7,762  46 

By  Geo.  A.  Bos I4">  75 

By  Tibbitts  Pacific  Company 2,536  04 

By  W.  A.  Newsom 2.174  85 

By  Geo.  A.  Bos 

By  J.  M.  Colman  Company 1.042  35 

By  J.  M.  Colman  Company 7,036  81 

By  F.  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 6,039  02 

By  W.   A.   Xewsom 

By  Karl   Ehrhart   "l  41 

By  Clinton    Construction   Company 16,993  80 

By  Electric  Appliance   Company ."7  49 

By  Bashford  Smith  

By  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company 

By  McNab   &   Smith 

By  Associated  Manufacturing  and  Importing  Company 68  00 

By  Acme   Lumber   Company 

By  Holabird-Reynolds    Company   1  59 

By  Geo.  H.  Tay  Company 35  87 

By  James  H.  Hardy  Company 602  42 

By  Western   Fuel   Company 2  50 

By  Karl   Ehrhart   

By  Loop  Lumber  Company 113  06 

By  Alaska   Codfish   Company 

By  Pope  &   Tajbot 30  00 

By  Tibbitts  Pacific  Company 2.f<32  62 

By  Tibbitts  Pacific  Company 494  21 

By  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Company 0  24 

By  Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Company 

By  Henry  Von  Tagen 

By  St.  Paul  and  Tacoma  Lumber  Company 1,045  87 

By  Anderson  Bros.   

By  J.   M.  Colman   Company 
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'ransactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund  during  the  Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal  Year. 


1916  By  Henry    C.    Peterson 

1916  By  City  Street  Improvement  Company 

1916  By  Kinnear  Manufacturing  Company 

1916  By  P.  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 

1916  By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

1916  By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

1916  By  Tibbitts  Pacific  Company 

1916  By  Pope  &  Talbot 

1916  By  J.  M.  Colman  Company 

1916  By  J.  M.  Colman  Company 

1916  By  Clinton   Construction    Company 

1916  By  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company 

1916  By  Marshall-Xewell   Supply   Company 

1916  By  Geo.  H.  Tay  Company 

1916  By  McXab   &   Smith 

1916  By  Associated  Manufacturing  and  Importing  Company 

1916  By  Pacific  States  Electric  Company 

1916  By  Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Company 

1916  By  Westinghouse   Lamp   Company 

1916  By  R.  X.  Xason   &  Company 

1916  By  Drendell  Electrical  and  Manufacturing  Company 

1916  By  Holabird-Reynolds  Company  

1916  By  Western    Electric    Company 

1916  By  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Company 

1916  By  Tibbitts  Pacific  Company  

1916  By  Bashford   Smith   

1916  By  J.  H.  Hardy  Company 

1916  By  Crowley  Launch  and  Tug  Boat  Company 

1916  By  Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Company 

1916  By  W.  A.  Kewsom 

1916  By  G.  M.  Josslyn  &  Company 

1916  By  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Company 

1916  By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

1916  ,  By  Pope   &   Talbot 

1910  By  J.    M.   Colman   Company 

1916  By  Tibitts  Pacific   Company 

1916  By  California  Door  Company 

19M  By  St.  Paul  and  Tacoma  Lumber  Company 

1916  By  Rector  System  Gas  Heating  Company 

1916  By  Nat   Stewart  

1916  |  By  F.  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 

1915  By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

1916  By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

191C  By  F.  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 

1916  |  By  Tibbitts    Pacific    Company 

1916  By  W.  A.   Xewsom 

1916  By  Rector  System  Gas  Heating  Company 

1916  By  Crowley  Launch  and  Tug  Boat  Company 

1110  By  Clinton    Construction    Company 

1916  By  J.  M.   Colman   Company 

1916  By  J.  Eugene  Stevens  

1916  By  U.  S.  Metal  Products  Company 

1916  By  California   Door  Company 

1916  By  Bashford    Smith   

1916  By  James   H.  Hardy,  Inc 

mo  By  Drendell  Electrical  and  Manufacturing  Company 

1916  By  Robt.  W.  Hunt  &  Company 

1916  By  E.   Lauterbaeh   

1916  By  Western    Electric    Company 

1916  By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

19if>  By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

1916  j  By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

1916  [  By  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company 

1916  By  Kinnear  Manufacturing   Company 

1916  By  Ralston  Iron  Works 


$22 

279 

4,747 

2,577 

5,601 

8,266 

614 

35 

553 

2,345 

9,739 

9,635 

5 

47 

4 

"0 

10 

7 

64 

11 

114 

129 

2oa 

1,305 

788 

26 

445 

12 

72 

2,41:; 

49 

195 

S7 

10 

),091 

2.219 

19 

548 

228 

1,568 

1,100 

5.604 

7,980 

3.373 

132 

1,377 

15 

25 

1,863 

>,811 

11 

1,321 

1 

10 

691 

63 

160 

11 

365 

S.802 

89 

!,797 

1,158 

1,179 

735 
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Transactions  in  the  Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund  during  the  Sixty-seventl 

Fiscal  Year. 


June    1 

1916 

June    1 

1916 

June    6 

1916 

June    6 

1916 

June    6 

1916 

June    V 

1916 

June    7 

1916 

June    8 

1916 

June  13 

1916 

June  13 

1916 

June  10 

1916 

June  19 

1916 

June  20 

1916 

June  20 

1916 

June  20 

1916 

June  20 

1916 

June  22 

1916 

June  22 

1916 

June  22 

1916 

June  22 

1916 

June  22 

1916 

June  23 

1916 

June  26 

1916 

June  29 

1916 

June  29 

1916 

June  29 

1916 

June  29 

1916 

June  29 

1916 

By  Keystone  Ornamental  Iron  and  Bronze  Works. 

By  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Company 

By  J.  N.  Colman  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  Pope  &   Talbot 

By  Rector  System  Gas  Heating  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts  Construction  Company 

By  Clinton   Construction   Company 

By  S.  B.  Peterson 

By  F.  W.  Richardson,  State  Treasurer 

By  Payne's  Bolt  Works 

By  James  H.  Hardy,  Inc 

By  Crowley  Launch  and  Tug  Boat  Company 

By  Holabird-Reynolds  Company  

By  ilagner  Bros 

By  L.  A.  Taylor... 

By  John  Cassaretto  

By  Bashford  Smith 

By  J.  M.  Colman  Company 

By  McNab   &   Smith 

By  Pacific   Portland  Cement   Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  Healy-Tibbitts    Construction    Company 

By  J.  M.  Colman  Company 

By  Hammond  Lumber  Company 

By  W.  A.  Newsom 


Total  disbursements 
Balance  in  fund 


Total  balance  and  receipts. 
Total  disbursements 


Balance  in   fund. 


$12  ( 

6  ( 

3,030  t 

59  ( 

37  £ 

415  t 

1,865  ( 

3,990  C 

25,190  1 

212  £ 

8,061  1 

1( 

33  ( 

10  ( 

42  i 

220  1 

437  I 

3  ; 

io ; 

937  J 

16  I 

10,053  i 

9,865  < 

64  1 

516  1 

7,828  { 

655  c 

459  1 


1,247,122  ] 
616,310  i 


$1,863,463  ( 


$1 ,863,463  ( 
1,247,122  : 


$016,340  < 
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Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund. 

Transactions    in   the    Second    San    Francisco    Seawall    Sinking    Fund    during    the 
Sixty-seventh    Fiscal   Year. 

RECEIPTS. 


7/  1  15 


8/  5/15 

9/  1/15 

10/  1/15 

11/  1/15 

12/  1/15 

12/  8/15 

1  /3/16 

2/  1/16 

3  /l  16 

3/  1/16 

4/  ]  16 

5/  1/16 

6/  1  16 

6/  6;  16 

To  amounts 
To  monthly 
To  monthly 
To  monthly 
To  monthly 
To  monthly 
To  monthly 
To  transfer 
To  monthly 
To  monthly 
To  monthly 
To  transfer 
from  sale 
To  monthly 
To  monthly 
To  monthly 
To  transfer 


brought  forward 

transfer  from  S.  P.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund- 
transfer  from  S.  P.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund- 
transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund- 
transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund- 
transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund- 
transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund. 

from  General  Fund 

transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund- 
transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund- 
transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund- 
from   General   Fund,   accrued   interest 

of  bonds 

transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund- 
transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund- 
transfer  from  S.  F.  Harbor  Imp.  Fund- 
from  General  Fund 


$107,755  56 


Transfer 
of  interest 


-I, .121  00 


$112,279  56 


595,384  44 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 
27,660  00 


30,136  00 
30,000  00 
30,000  00 
30,000  00 


$992,140  44 


$7O3,U0  00 


401,250  00 


$1,104,420  00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Date 

Items 

Interest 
paid 

Total 

1    7/  1/15 

By  amounts   brought   forward    _  _.  ...          . 

$703,140  00 

[    1/  1/15 

$27,660  00 
165,960  00 

27,660  00 
180,000  00 

12/  9  '15 

By  payment  of  semiannual  interest  _--    -.  -      . 

By  transfer  to  General  Fund    -  .        _..    -  .    

6/  8/16 

By  payment  of  semiannual  interest    -          .. 

401,280  00 

$401,280  00 

$1,104,420  00 
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State  Highway  Fund. 

Transactions  in  the  State  Highway  Fund  During  the  Sixty-seventh   Fiscal  Year. 


Disbursements — Depart- 
ment of  Engineering, 
Highway 


July  1/15 
July  15, '15 

July  19/15 
July  21, '15 
July  26,'lo 
July  29/15 
July  29/15 


July  29/15 

July  31,'15 

July  31,'15 

July  31, "15 

July  31, '15* 

July  31, '15 

July  31, '15 

July  31, '15 

Aug.  3,'15 

Aug.  3,'15 

Aug.  4, '15 

Aug.  4,'15 

Aug.  4,'15 

Aug.  6,'15 

Aug.  7,'15 

Aug.  9,'15 


Aug.    9,'15 
Aug.  12,'15 


Aug.  12/15 
Aug.  12/15 


To  balance  on  hand 

To  Shasta  County,  donation  account  of 
bridge 

To  Seymour  Hill  et  al 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Humboldt  County,   account  purchase  of 

200  State  Highway  bonds 

To  rremium  on  above  bonds 

To  Stanislaus  County,   account  purchase  of 

35  State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To    Kern    County,    account    purchase   of   50 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  Placer  County,  account  purchase  of  100 

State  Highway  bonds 

To    Mono    County,    account    purchase   of   50 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To    Inyo    County,    account   purchase   of   100 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To  Placer  County,  account  purchase  of  100 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To  Santa  Barbara  County,  account  purchase 

of  250  State  Highway  bonds 

To    Placer   County,    account   purchase   of   50 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To   Tuolumne  County,   account   purchase  of 

35  State  Highway  bonds 

To  Mendocino  County,  account  purchase  of 

75  State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  account  pur- 
chase of  135  State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To  San  Diego   County,   account  purchase  of 

50   State   Highway   bonds 

To   Kings    County,    account    purchase   of   35 

State  Highway  bonds 

To    Monterey    County,    account    purchase   of 

160   State   Highway   bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To  Merced  County,  account  purchase  of  100 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To   Butte   County,    account  purchase   of  150 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Tulare  County,   account  purchase  of  265 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To  Santa  Barbara  County,  account  purchase 

of  20  State  Highway  bonds 

To    Glenn    County,    account    purchase   of   50 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 


S3,SS5,6S7  56 

16,000  00 

50  00 

656  27 

1  00 

2,297  03 

200,000  00 
80  00 

35,000  00 
22  00 

50,000  00 

100,000  00 

50,000  00 
30  00 

100,000  00 
60  00 

100,000  00 
60  00 

250,000  00 

30,000  00 
15  00 

35,000  00 

75,000  00 
21  00 

135,000  00 
12  00 

50,000  00 

55,000  00 

160,000  00 
68  00 

100,000  00 
65  00 

150,000  00 

90  00 

262  01 

265,000  00 
11  00 

20,000  00 

50,000  00 
15  00 


July  1,15 
July  2/15 
July  2,'15 
July  8,'15 
July  12,'15 
July  19,'lo 
July  20,'15 
July  21,'15 
July  22,'15 
July  23, '15 
July  27/15 
July  29/15 
Aug.  9/15 
Aug.  11/15 
Aug.  12/15 
Aug.  13/15 
Aug.  14/15 
Aug.  19/15 
Aug.  20/15 
Aug.  23/15 
Aug.  23/15 
Sept.  1/15 
Sept.  3/15 
Sept.  8/15 
Sept.  13/15 
Sept.  14. '13 
Sept.  20/15 
Sept.  21/15 
Sept.  23/15 
Sept.  27/15 
Sept.  30/15 
Sept.  10/15 
Oct.     1/15 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


5/15 
8/15 
9/15 
13/15 
15/15 


Oct.  19/15 
Oct.  19/15 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


22/15 
25/13 
28/15 
1/15 
3/15 
6/15 
9/15 
12/15 


Nov.  13/15 
Nov.  19/15 
Nov.  22/15 
Nov.  24/15 
Nov.  11/15 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


1/13 
7/15 
8/15 
10/15 
16/15 
17/15 
18/15 
20/15 
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Transactions  in  the  State  Highway  Fund  During  the  Sixty-seventh   Fiscal  Year. 


Disbursements — Depart- 
ment of  Engineering. 
Highway 


Vug.  12,15     To  Imperial  County,  account  purchase  of  60 

State    Highway     bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

\ug.  17. 13     To   Department   of   Engineering 


)ct. 

1 

'l:. 

let. 

1 

'15 

>ct. 

9 

■13 

tet. 

28 

"13 

'.OV 

11 

T.3 

11 

'13 

nv 

16 

'15 

OV 

'22 

15 

OV 

'13 

>ec. 

1 

•15 

13 

'13 

iec. 

'13 

an. 

6 

•ic 

an. 

7 

■16 

an. 

8, 

'If, 

an. 

15, 

16 

an. 

17, 

16 

an. 

17, 

16 

an. 

21, 

16 

in. 

25, 

16 

eb. 

3, 

16 

eb. 

4. 

16 

eb. 

7. 

16 

"b. 

15, 

16 

eb. 

16, 

'in 

eb. 

19, 

'16 

?b. 

21. 

16 

eb. 

25, 

'16 

eb. 

2!'. 

'L, 

ar. 

2, 

16 

ar. 

7, 

16 

ar. 

9, 

L6 

ar. 

14, 

16 

ar. 

16, 

16 

To  Santa  Cruz  County,  account  purchase  of 

60  State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Santa  Clara  County,  account  purchase  of 

125  State  Highway  bonds 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Santa  Barbara  County,  account  purchase 

of  5  State  Highway  bonds 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To   Department   of   Engineering,   refund 

To   Department   of   Engineering,  refund 

To   Department    of  Engineering,   refund 

To   Colusa  County,  account  purchase  of  120 

State  Highway  bonds 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To   Department  of   Engineering,   refund 

To  treasurer,  town  of  San  Juan,  donation... 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Xapa    County,   donation 

To   Humboldt   County,   account  purchase  of 

100  State  Highway  bonds 

To  premium  on  above  bonds 

To    Colusa   County,   donation 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Yolo  County,  donation 

To   Sonoma   County,   donation 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering 

To   Shasta    County,   donation 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To    Marin    County,   donation 

To    transfer    from    General    Fund,    account 

of  sale  of  bonds  and  premiums... 

To   Department   of  Engineering,   refund 

To   Department   of   Engineering,  refund 

To   Department   of  Engineering,   refund 

To    Glenn    County,    donation 

To   Calaveras   County,  donation 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 


$60,000  00 
31  50 
18  06 


60,000  00 
26  00 
19  35 

123,000  00 
51  86 
43  02 

5,000  00 

235  93 

506  06 

19  00 

26  67 


Dee.  22,"  15 

Dec.  24,15 

Dec.  27,15 

Dee.  28,15 

Dec.  29,15 

Jan.  4,16 

Jan.  7,16 

Jan.  8,16 

Jan.  11,16 

Jan.  12,16 

Jan.  13,16 

Jan.  14, '16 

Jan.  17,16 

Jan.  21,16 

Jan.  23, '16 

Jan.  26,16 

Jan.  27,16 

Jan.  28,16 

Jan.  29,16 


120,000  00 

166  35 

59  17 

8,000  00 

15  02 

102  50 

66  41 

118  00 

32,500  00 

100,000  00 

20  00 

4,577  97 

93  73 

1,332  00 

50,000  00 

1,469  40 

17  50 

253  59 

1  36 

215  07 

33  77 

375  06 

1,309  60 

16,000  00 

9  75 

498  97 

5,049  48 

337  89 

237  30 

35,000  00 

1,501,400  00 

184  38 

4,460  44 

14  41 

3,109  68 

5,000  00 

1  71 

183  59 

4,139  32 

1,211  18 

6,270  76 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


1,16 

8,16 

9,16 

10,16 


Feb.  11, '16 
Feb.  16,16 
Feb.  17,16 
Feb.  18,16 
Feb.  19,16 
Feb.  21,16 
Feb.  25,16 
Feb.  26,16 
Mar.  3,16 
Mar.  8,16 
Mar.  9,16 
Mar.  10,16 
Mar.  14,16 
Mar.  17,"16 
Mar.  18,16 
Mar.  20,16 
Mar.  23,16 
Mar.  24, '16 
Mar.  27,16 
Mar.  30,16 
Mar.  31,16 
April  1,16 
April  3,16 
April  10, '16 
April  10,16 
April  11,16 
April  13,16 
April  17,16 
April  19,16 
April  21, '16 
April  22,'16 
April  26,'16 
April  28,16 
May  1,16 
May  3,16 
May  8,16 
May  9,16 
May  10/16 
May  12,16 
May  17,16 


$50,000  00 
3,570  24 

2,259  43 
81,161  21 

1,266  06 
11,519  78 
96,976  06 
83,676  77 

4,339  90 
86,743  42 
96,315  62 

4,225  46 
59,536  34 
37,437  23 
85,331  97 
13,391  63 

2,200  03 

1,234  26 
23,964  57 

1,970  18 

2,759  18 

.  85,761  64- 

10,705  18 

3,766  72 

13,616  93 

229  96 

195  13 

39,075  93 

2,284  71 
57,403  96 

1,(375  43 

53,370  67 

121,073  25 

401  37 

4,780  70 

3,355  00 

1,651  44 
56,927  39 

1,949  54 

161  94 

22,328  17 

2,954  17 
11,053  57 
69,409  88 

1,176  72 

9,874  19 

1,275  46 
176,224  47 

1,333  24 
13,079  09 
17,697  55 

1,912  77 

3.454  44 
17,191  53 
17,594  63 
74,398  26 

4,013  75 

1,521  10 
13,781  61 

2,127  47 
60,375  12 
72,421  53 
36,173  10 
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State  Highway  Fund — Continued. 

Transactions  in  the  State  Highway  Fund  During  the  Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Year 


Receipts 

Disbursements— Depart- 
ment of  Engineering, 
Highway 

Date 

Item 

Amount 

Date 

Amount 

April  11/16 
April  13,'16 
April  19,16 
April  21. "10 
April  24/16 
May     1/16 
May     3/16 
May  11/16 
May  16/16 
May  22/16 
June    1/16 
June    2/16 
June    8/16 
June    9/16 
June  20/16 
June  23/16 
June  23/16 
June  23/16 
June  29/16 
June  30/16 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

$45  09 
162  00 
5,724  18 
6,484  82 
2,200  00 
31  00 
1,000  00 

May  18/16          $3,894  6 
May   25/16             1,346  6 
May  26/16           38,238  7. 
June    1/16         104,969  T 
June    3/16            °,636  1 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund--  .  .. 

June    6/16           60,673  2 
June    8/16  ;          3,236  5 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund-- 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

7,014  05 

24  90 

435  44 

32,500  00 

574  79 

19,621  77 

2,952  04 

878  23 

278  25 

2,547  96 

2,952  04 

3,386  06 

753  12 

June    9/16           34,101  0 
June  12/16            4,154  1 
June  13/16           14,226  2 
June  20/16           31,334  5: 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

June  22/16 
June  23/16 
June  28/16 
June  29/16 

2,40S  8 
18,638  « 
80,621  9, 

5,301  7, 

To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund  ...    . 
To  Department  of  Engineering,  refund 

$6,679,034  1 
1,500,847  2 

$8,179,881  42 

$8,179,881  4 
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State  Highway  Sinking-  Fund. 

Transactions  in  the  State  Highway  Sinking   Fund   During  the  Sixty-seventh 


Fiscal  Year. 

RECEIPTS. 


July 

29/15 

July 

■29, 'V) 

July 

31, '15 

July 

31,'15 

Auk. 

3,'15 

Aug. 

3,'15 

Aug. 

4,'15 

Aug. 

6,'15 

Aug. 

7,'lo 

Aug. 

9,'15 

Aug. 

12,'15 

Aug. 

18,'15 

Aug. 

23, '15 

Sept 

1.16 

Oct. 

11,15 

Dec. 

1.15 

Tan. 

7,16 

Mar. 

16,'16 

June 

6,'16 

To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 
To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 

To  transfer  from  General  Fund 

To  accrued  interest  on  State  H'way 

To  transfer  from  General  Fund 

To  transfer  from  General  Fund 


bonds  sold, 
bonds  sold, 
bonds  sold, 
bonds  sold, 
bonds  sold, 
bonds  sold, 
bonds  sold, 
bonds  sold, 
bonds  sold, 
bonds  sold, 
bonds  sold. 
bonds  sold. 
bonds  sold, 
bonds  sold, 
bonds  sold. 


bonds  sold. 


$555  55 
97  22 
150  00 

1,950  00 
116  66 
233  33 
811  67 
568  89 
366  67 
566  67 

1,667  77 

293  33 

694  45 

45  00 

1,693  33 


$9,832  76 


Transfer 
of  interest 


$318,189  46 


12,000  00 
347,977  78 


$678,167  24   $688,000  00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Interest 
paid 


Dec.     9,15 
Tune    9,16 


By  payment  of  semiannual  interest .  $328,000  00 

By  payment  of  semiannual  interest 360,000  00 

$688,000  00 
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University  Building  Fund. 

Tran 

sactions  in  the  University  of  California   Building   Fund   Duri 

ig  the 

Sixty-seventh   Fiscal  Year. 

Date 

Items 

Amount 

Date 

Items  by 

Regents 

University  of 

California: 

amount 

Oct.    30,'15 

To    1,800    University    of    California    Building 

Nov.  22,'15 

$24,52 

$1,800,000  00 

Jan.     3,'16 

23,717  07 

Oct.    30, '15 

51,552  00 

Jan.     3,'16 

1,209  54 

Jan.     3,16 

Mar.  13,'16 

370  00 

Mar.  13,'16 

19,26 

Mar.  13/16 

65  68 

Mar.  13,'16 

27,747  97 

Mar.  14,'16 

29  50 

April  29,'16 

129  64 

May     4, '16 

908 

May     5,'16 

24,097  08 

May    8,'16 

24,495  93 

June    6,'16 

9,616  20 

June    9,'16 

68,659  11 

June  12,'16 

58  10 

June  12, '16 

385  21 

June  12,'16 

10  69 

June  12,'16 

454  00 

June  12,'16 

65  00 

June  22,'16 

53,500  71 

June  22,'16 

306  25 

Total   disbursements   _. 

June  29, '16 

4,791  70 

$283,543  20 

Balance  in  fund 

1,568,008  80 

$1,851,552  00 

1 

$1,851,552  00 

University  Building  Sinking  Fund. 

Transactions  in  the  University  of  California  Building  Sinking   Fund   During  the 
Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Year. 

RECEIPTS. 


Item* 


T  ,        .        Transfer  of 

Interest  interest  Totals 


Oct.  30,'15 
Dec.  8,'15 
June    6,'16 


To  accrued  interest  received  from  sale  of  bonds—- 

To  transfer  from  General  Fund 

To  transfer  from  General  Fund 


$25,650  00 


$14,850  00 
40,500  00 


$25,630  00  j  $55,350  00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Date                                                                       Items 

Interest 
paid 

Totals 

Dec.      9,'15 

$40,500  00 
40,500  00 

June    8,'16 

$S1,000  00 

$81,000  00 

$81,000  00 
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Transactions  in  the  San  Francisco  State  Building   Fund   During  the  Sixty- 
seventh   Fiscal  Year. 

RECEIPTS. 


Date 


Items 


Amount 


1/15/16     To  200  San  Francisco  State  Building  Bonds  sold  Capital  National  Bank. 
2/16/16     To  290  San  Francisco  State  Building  Bonds  sold  to  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons. 


2/19/16 


To  510  San  Francisco  State  Building  Bonds  sold  to  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons. 


$200,000  00 
290,000  00 
510,000  00 

11,000,000  00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

By  Department  of  Engineering 

By  Department  of  Engineering 

By  Department  of  Engineering 

By  Department  of  Engineering 

By  Department  of  Engineering 

Balance  on  hand 


8A4/16 
8/24/16 
S/EO/16 
4/26/16 
6/28/16 


$13  51 

59  17 

1  60 

90 

31  61 


$106  82 


$999,893  18 


$1,000,000  00 


San  Francisco  State  Building  Sinking  Fund. 

Transactions  in  the  San  Francisco  State  Building  Sinking  Fund  during  the 
Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Year. 

RECEIPTS. 


Date 


Items 


Interest 


Transfer 
of  interest 


1/15/16 

2/16/16 

2/19/16 

6/  6/16 
6/  6/16 


To  accrued  interest  on  San  Francisco  State  Building 
Bonds   sold  

To  accrued  interest  on  San  Francisco  State  Building 
Bonds   sold  

To  accrued  interest  on  San  Francisco  State  Building 
Bonds  sold  

To  transfer  from  General  Fund 

To  transfer  from  General  Fund 


$266  67 
1,385  55 
2,606  67 


$4,258  89 


$15,741  11 
20,000  00 


$35,741  11 


$40,000  00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Date 

Items 

Interest 
paid 

Total 

6/  8/16 

By  payment  of  semiannual  interest 

$20,000  00 
20,000  00 

6/13/16 

By  payment  of  semiannual  interest 

$40,000  00 

$40,000  00 

$40,000  00 

7—26800 
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State  Compensatioi 

Transactions  in    Bonds   Purchased   by  the   Industrial  Accident  Commission,  and 

Insurance   Fund,  and   Collections  of   Interest 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Kate 
of 

interest 


Par  value 

of  each 

bond 


On  hand  July  1.  191 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Benicia  School  District 

Corona  City,  Municipal  Improvement 

Ceres  High  School  District 

Compton   City,    Sewer — - 

Compton    City,    Sewer 

Daly    City,    Water   Works 

El  Monte  City,  Water 

El  Monte  City,  Water 

Flowery    School    District 

Esperanza   School  District 

Hanford   City,   Municipal   Improvement 

Hermosa   Beach,   Municipal   Improvement 

Hermosa  Beach,  Municipal  Improvement 

Hugbson    School    District -    

Ejngsburg  Joint  Union  High  School  District » 

Larkspur  School  District 

Kapa   City,   Municipal  Improvement 

Newport  Beach,  Municipal  Improvement 

North    Sacramento    School   District 

Oasis    School   District 

Orange   City,   Bridge    

Orland,  Town  of,  Sewer  and  Water 

Orland,  Town  of,  Sewer  and  Water 

Palo   Alto,    Subway 

Randolph    School    District 

Rio  Vista  Joint  Union  High  School  District 

Riverbank   School  District 

San  Anselmo  School  District 

Sausalito,    Municipal    Dnprovement 

Sausalito,    Municipal    Improvement 

Terminous  School  District 

Wilson    School    District 


$1,000  00 

912  50 

1,000  00 

750  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

250  00 

400  00 

250  00 

1,000  00 

333  33 

666  66 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

250  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

237  50 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

300  00 

400  00 


$17,000  I 
33,762  I 
35,000  1 


90,000  1 
17,500  i 
8,750  ' 


9 
25 

50 
8 

20 

12 
6 

40 


76,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 


9,000  00 
25,000  00 


25,000  00 
2,000  00 
10,000  00 
12,000  00 
3,000  00 
9,500  00 


58,000  00 
10,000  00 
19,000  00 

24,000  oa 

6,000  00 


2,800  00 


675       $518,312  50 
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Insurance  Fund. 

Held  in  Trust  by  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  State  Compensation 
Thereon  for  the  Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Year. 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Balance  on  hand 
June  30,  1916 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Interest  collected 


Expense 


Paid  Into 
state  com- 
pensation 
insurance 
fund 


$1,000  00 
912  50 


40         $30,000  00 




10 
16 

4,000  00 
4,000  00 

1 
2 
1 
1 

250  00 

2,000  00 

333  33 

-    - 

666  66 

SF 


10,000  00 
40,000  00 


66 


1,000  00 


23,000  00 


66,000  00  J 


500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

237  50 


250 


1,500  00 


$218,500  00  I    15 


2,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 


$12,400  00 


10 
oG 

36 

40 
40 
90 
35 
35 
10 
15 
74 
14 
14 
20 
40 

8 
25 
23 
50 

S 
19 
11 

5 
39 
GG 
56 
18 
18 
24 
12 

5 

7 


908 


$16,000  00 

32,850  00 

35,000  00 

30,000  00 

40,000  00 

90,000  00 

17,500  00 

8,750  00 

4,000  00 

3,750  00 

74,000  00 

4,666  67 

9,333  33 

20,000  00 

40,000  00 

8,000  00 

25,000  00 

23,000  00 

25,000  00 

2,000  00 

9,500  00 

11,000  00 

2,500  00 

9,262  50 

66,000  00 

56,000  00 

9,000  00 

18,000  00 

24,000  00 

6,000  00 

1,500  00 

2,800  00 


$850  00 
1,688  12 
1,750  00 

825  00 
1,100  00 
4,950  00 
1,050  00 

525  00 


$1  25 


$850  00 
1,688  12 
1,750  00 

825  00 
1,100  00 
4,948  75 
1,050  00 

525  00 


240  00 

3,750  00 

275  00 

550  00 

500  00 

1,200  00 

450  00 

1,250  00 

1,250  00 
120  00 
487  50 
600  00 
150  00 
474  80 

2,900  00 
600  00 
950  00 

1,200  00 
300  00 


168  00 


$724,412  50 


$30,153  42 


$1  25 


240  00 

3,750  00 

275  00 

550  00 

500  00 

1,200  00 

450  00 

1,250  00 

1,250  00 
120  00 
487  50 
60O  00 
150  00 
474  80 

2,900  00 
600  00 
950  00 

1,200  00 
300  00 


168  QC 


0,152  17 


100 
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State  School 


Transactions  in  Bonds  Purchased  by  the  State  School   Land  Fund,  and  Held  in 

Collections  of  Interest  Thereon 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Rate 

of 

interest 


Par  value 

of  each 

bond 


On  hand  July  1,  1915 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Purchased 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Total  yalu» 


State. 

Funded  debt  of  1873 

State  of  California,  Highways 

Counties. 

Kern,   refunding  

Lake,  refunding 

Mendocino    

Merced   

Monterey 

Plumas    

Riverside  

San  Benito 

School  Districts. 

Anaheim  Union  High 

Arden    

Bakersfield  

Belvedere 

Brawley  

Brawley  Union  High 

Capital    

Chino   High  

Compton    

Corona - 

Covina  Union  High 

Del  Paso  Heights 

Dixon    

Duarte   

Eureka  

Fair  Oaks 

Fortuna  High  

Gait  Joint  Union  High 

Healdsburg   

Hermosa  Beach 

Hudson    

Huntington  Park  Union  High 

Huntington  Park  Union  High 

Jackson  Joint  Union  High 

Jefferson 

Lone  Tree 

Los   Angeles   City 

Los  Angeles  City 

Madera    

Madera    

Madera    

Madera    

Modesto    

Oakdale  Union  High 

Oakland,   Municipal  Lmp 

Pacific 

Pasadena    

Perris  Union  High 

Pomona 

Pomona 

Pomona 

Pomona  High  .. 

Porterville   

Porterville   

Porterville  High 

Redlands  Lugonia  Crafton  High 

Roeding  

Sacramento  City  High 

San  Bernardino   


Various 
$1,000  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 
500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
2,500  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 

800  00 
1,000  00 
1,750  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 
2,250  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

500  00 

750  00 
2,750  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,250  00 
4,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 


150 
100 

74 

45 

125 

1 

42 
100 
140 

21 

56 

18 

46 

10 

8 

100 

32 

14 

14 

30 

60 

24 

21 

13 

9 

6 


48 
10 
21 

4 
63 
15 
48 
18 

1 
336 
22 

6 
10 
10 
10 
32 
31 
240 
12 
46 
21 
70 
10 
28 

8 
20 
28 

9 

8 


20 


1,526,500  00 
100,000  00 

74,000  00 

22,500  00 

62,500  00 

1,000  00 

42,000  00 

100,000  00 

140,000  00 

21,000  00 

56,000  00 
9,000  00 
46,000  00 
10,000  00 
20,000  00 
50,000  00 
32,000  00 
28,000  00 
14,000  00 
30,000  00 
60,000  00 
12,000  00 
21,000  00 
13,000  00 
9,000  00 
3,000  00 


48,000  00 
17,500  00  i 
21,000  00 

4,000  00 
63,000  00 
15,000  00 
24,000  00 
40,500  00 
500  00 
336,000  00 
22,000  00 

6,000  00 
15,000  00 
20,000  00 
30,000  00 
32,000  00 
15,500  00 
210,000  00 

6,000  00 
46,000  00 
21,000  00 
70,000  00 

5,000  00 
21,000  00 
22,000  00 
20,000  00 
42,000  00 
11,250  00 
32,000  00 

3,000  00 
38,000  00 
20,000  00 









30 

$24,000  00 





":: : 

: 
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Land  Fund. 

Trust   by  the   State   Treasurer  for  the   Benefit   of  the   State   School    Fund,   and 
for  the  Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Year. 


Balance  on  hand 
June  30,  1916 


Interest  collected 


Num- 

i     ter  of 

bonds 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


„„  Paid  Into 

Expense       |    school  fuud 


Paid  into 

school  land 

fund 


$23,000  00 
2,500  00 
2,500  00 


7,000  00 


5,000  00 
3,000  00 


3,000  00 


9 
1 
1 

9,000  00 
1,000  00 
2,500  00 

1 
1 

2,000  00 
1,000  00 



1 
1 
1 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

1 
1 
1 

1,000  00 
1,750  00 
1,000  00 



- 

1,000  00 

2,250  00 

500  00 

12,000  00 


1,000  00 


1 

500  00 

8 

8,000  00 

2 

2,000  00 

1 

1,000  00 

2 

2,000  00 

1 

750  00 

1 

2,750  00 

1 

1,000  00 

1 

1,500  00 

1 

1,250  00 

1 

4,000  00 

1 

1,000  00 

2 

2,000  00 

5 

5,000  00 

150 
100 

51 

40 

120 

1 

35 
100 
135 

18 

53 

18 

37 

9 

7 

100 

32 

13 

13 

30 

60 

24 

20 

12 

8 

6 

30 

47 

9 

20 

4 

63 

15 

46 

17 


324 

22 

5 

10 

10 

10 

32 

30 

232 

12 

44 

20 

68 

10 

27 

7 

19 

27 

8 

7 

2 


1,526,500  00 
100,000  00 

51,000  00 

20,000  00 

60,000  00 

1,000  00 

35,000  00 

100,000  00 

135,000  00 

18,000  00 

53,000  00 
9,000  00 
37,000  00 
9,000  00 
17,500  00 
50,000  00 
32,000  00 
26,000  00 
13,000  00 
30,000  00 
60,000  00 
12,000  00 
20,000  00 
12,000  00 
8,000  00 
3,000  00 
24,000  00 
47,000  00 
15,750  00 
20,000  00 
4,000  00 
63,000  00 
15,000  00 
23,000  00 
38,230  00 


324,000 
22,000 

5,000 
15,000 
20,000 
30,000 
32,000 
15,000 
232,000 

6,000 
44,000 
20,000 
68,000 

5,000 
20,250 
19,250 
19,000 
40,500 
10,000 
28,000 

2,000 
36,000 
15,000 


$91,500  00 

_. $91,500  00  ..  

4,000  00 

!     4,000  00    ...   . 

2,812  50 

2,812  50  

1,082  50 

1,082  50  

2,450  00 

2,450  00   

40  00 

40  00 

1,680  00 

1,680  00 

4,000  00 

!     4,000  00  „ 

5,500  00 

5,500  00 

945  00 

...       945  00 

2,800  00 

2,S00  00  — 

450  00 

......       450  00  

2,300  00 

2,300  00 

450  00 

450  00   

1,125  00 

1,125  00  . 

2,500  00 

2,500  00 

1,440  00 

1,440  00  

1,400  00 

1,400  00 

700  00 

700  00  

1,500  00 

1,500  00  

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

600  00 

600  00  .  

1,025  00 

1,025  00 

650  00 

650  00  

405  00 

405  00   

150  00 

.      150  00  

2,850  00 

2,850  00  —  

700  00 

. 700  00  . 

1,050  00 

1,050  00  .. 

750  00 

750  00  .  

1,200  00 

.. 1,200  00 

2,025  00 

2,025  00  

30  00 

.   30  00  .  

12,600  00 

12,600  00  

880  00 

880  00  

I   3,525  00 

...     3,525  00 

J 

1,600  00 

—   ..     1,600  00  _. 

775  00 

. 775  00  .. 

9,440  00 

9,440  00 

300  00 

300  00 

1,840  00 

1,840  00  ..  

1,030  00 

_.  1,050  00 

(   3,375  00 

3,375  00 

840  00 

840  00  „ 

880  00 

...      880  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00  

2,100  00 

2,100  00 

562  50 

562  50  .. 

1,600  00 

..     1,600  00 

150  00 

150  00 

1,480  00 

1,480  00  .. 

787  £0 

- 787  50  
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State  School  Lan 

Transactions  in  Bonds  Purchased  by  the  State  School  Land  Fund,  and  Held  it 

Collections  of  Interest  Thereoi 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Rate 
of 

interest 


Par  value 

of  each 

bond 


On  hand  July  1 ,  1915 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


San  Jose  - 

San  Jose  High 

San  Mateo  Union  High 

San  Rafael 

San  Rafael  High 

Santa  Clara  City 

Selma  Union  High 

South  Pasadena  

Stone 

Sutter  — — 

Turlock    

Walnut  Grove  

Winters  Joint  Union  High 

Cities  and  Towns. 

Antioch,  Water 

Antioch,   Sewer  

Bakersfleld,  Municipal  Improvement— 
Bakersfleld,  Municipal  Improvement— 
Bakersfleld,  Municipal  Improvement— 

Bakersfleld,  Fire  Department 

Bakersfleld,  Library 

Belvedere,  Street 

Belvedere,  Street  

Bishop,  Municipal  Improvement 

Bishop,  Municipal  Improvement 

Colton,  Municipal  Improvement 

Corning,   Municipal   Improvement 

Coming,   Municipal  Improvement 

El  Centro,  Sewer 

Escondido,  Municipal  Improvement— 
Escondido,  Municipal  Improvement— 

Fairfield,  Sewer  

Fullerton,  Road  

Fullerton,  Road  

Fullerton,  Municipal  Improvement— 

Hermosa  Beach,  Municipal  Imp 

Hermosa  Beach,  Municipal  Imp 

Huntington  Beach,  Municipal  Imp... 

Inglewood  City,  Municipal  Imp 

Inglewood  City,  Municipal  Imp 

Lemoore,  Municipal  Imp 

Livermore,  Sewer 

Long  Beach,  Pier 

Los  Angeles  City,  Water  Works 

Modesto  City,  Municipal  Imp 

Morgan  Hill,  Municipal  Imp 

Mountain  View,  Water  Works 

Napa  City,  Municipal  Improvement- 
Ontario,  Municipal  Improvement 

Ontario,  Municipal  Improvement 

Ontario,  Municipal  Improvement 

Orland,  Municipal  Improvement 

Oroville,  Levee 

Oroville,  Levee 

Pasadena,  Water  Works 

Pleasanton,  Municipal  Improvement- 
Pomona,   Park  

Sacramento  City,  Sewer _. 

Sacramento  City,  Levee 

Sacramento  City,  Sewer  and  Levee 

Sacramento  City,  Levee 


$1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

750  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 

500  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 

800  00 
1.000  00 

1,000  00 
400  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 
675  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
550  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 
600  00 

1,000  00 
333  33 

1,000  00 
500  00 
500  00 
300  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 

1,000  00 
250  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 
200  00 
700  00 
100  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 
300  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 
750  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 


185 
111 
85 
28 
9 
76 
48 
37 
10 
14 
58 
10 


$185,000  00 

111,000  00 

85,000  00 

28,000  00 

9,000  00 
57,000  00 
48,000  00 
55,500  00 

5,000  00 

7,000  00 
58,000  00 

3,000  00 


,000  00 
,600  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,650  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 


259 

9 

57 

28 

20 

145 

495 

102 


28, 

7. 

C7 

1G 

45 

4, 

7G 

m 

38 

01 
4. 
2S 
14. 
20, 
72. 
495. 
51, 


,000  00 
999  92 
000  00 
,500  00 
,500  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
750  00 
500  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 


30 

196 

14 

14 

14 

48 

14 

68 

250 

35 

28 

165 

120 

115 

50 


21 
19 
14 
7 
4, 
48, 
14, 
34, 

250. 
35, 
21, 

165, 
60, 

115, 
50, 


000  00 
,600  00 
000  00 
000  00 
200  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 










30 

$30,000 





12 
40 

6,000  0 
24,000  0 

39 

7,800  0C 
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:  Fund — Continued. 

i  Trust   by  the   State  Treasurer  for 
J  for  the  Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Year. 

the   Benefit  of  the  St 

ate   School 

Fund,   and 

Redeemed 

Balance  on  hand 
June  30.  1916 

Interest  collected 

:    Num- 

,    ber  of 

bonds 

Total  value 

Num- 
ber of 

bonds 

Total  value 

Gross 

Expense 

Paid  Into 
school  fund 

Tairl  into 

school  land 

fund 

5 

8 
3 

2 

1 

i           2 

!            3 

;            1 

1 

$5,000  00  :        180 
8,000  00           103 

$180,000  00 
103,000  00 
82,000  00 
26,000  00 

8,000  00 
55,500  00 
45,000  00 
54,000  00 

4,500  00 

7,000  00 
56,000  00 

3,000  00 
30,000  00 

10,000  00 

3,200  00 
11,000  00 

7,000  00 
37,000  00 
11,500  00 
24,975  00 
14,500  00 
26,500  00 
29,000  00 
31.900  00 
53,000  00 

6,000  00 
23,400  00 
26,000  00 

7,999  92 
67,000  00 
16,000  00 
45,500  00 

4,500  00 
74,000  00 
18,500  00 
37,000  00 
63,000  00 

4,000  00 
27,000  00 
13,500  00 
19,000  00 
70,000  00 
480,000  00 
48,000  00 

7,800  00 
20,300  00 
18,200  00 
13,000  00 

6,500  00 

3,900  00 

46,000  00 

13,000  00 

33,000  00 

250.000  00 

34,000  00 

20,250  00 

160,000  00 

57,500  00 

110,000  00 

50,000  00 

$7,400  00 

4,440  OO 

3,825  00 

1,400  00 

450  00 

2,812  50 

2,400  00 

•       2,775  00 

250  00 

350  00 

2,900  00 

150  00 

750  00 

525  00 

170  00 

520  00 

350  00 

1,875  00 

587  50 

1,265  63 

750  00 

1,260  00 

1,475  00 

1,980  00 

2,700  00 

I           750  00 

1,350  00 

{       3,750  32 

812  50 

I       2,500  00 

3,750  00 

937  50 

1,875  00 

3.561  24 
247  50 

1,387  50 
687  50 
877  50 

3.562  50 
19,500  00 

2,475  00 
195  00 
929  25 
784  00 

[       1,215  00 

2,400  00 

|       2,350  00 

11,250  00 
1,575  00 
840  00 
6,600  00 
2,350  00 
4,600  00 
2,250  00 

$7,400  00 

4,440  00 

3,825  00 

1,400  00 

450  00 

2,812  50 

2,400  00 

2,775  00 

250  00 

a50  00 

2,900  00 

150  00 

750  00 

525  00 

170  00 

520  00 

350  00 

1,875  00 

587  50 

1,264  98 

600  00 

1,260  00 

1,475  00 

1,980  00 

2,700  00 

750  00 
1,350  00 
3,739  87 

812  50 
2,500  00 

3,750  00 

937  25 

1,875  00 

3.561  24 
247  50 

1,387  50 
087  50 
877  50 

3.562  50 
19,500  00 

2,475  00 
195  00 
929  25 
784  00 

1,215  00 

2,400  00 

2,350  00 

11,250  00 
1,575  00 
810  00 
6,600  00  '< 
2,350  00 
4,600  00 
2,250  00 

3,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
3,000  00 
1,500  00 
500  00 

82 
26 

8 
74 
45 
36 

9 
14 
56 
10 
30 

10 

8 

11 

14 

37 

23 

37 

29 

53 

58 

58 

53 

12 

39 

26 

24 

67 

32 

91 

15 

74 

37 

37 

252 

8 

54 

27 

19 

140 

480 

96 

39 

29 

182 

13 

13 

13 

46 

13 

66 

250 

34 

27 

160 

115 

110 

50 

2 

2,000  00 

1 
1 
2 

1,000  00 

400  00 

2,000  00 



1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 

1,000  00 

500  00 

675  00 

500  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,100  00 

2,000  00 

$0  65 

$150  00 

•       1 
2 

600  00 
2,000  00 

1 

500  00 

10  45 

....... 

1 

1 
7 
1 
3 

1 

5 
15 

6 

2,000  00 
500  00 

1,000  00 

1,750  00 
500  00 

1,500  00 
500  00 

1,000  00 

2,500  00 
15,000  00 

3,000  00 

25 

1 
14 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

700  00 
1,400  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
300  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

1 
1 
5 
5 
5 

1,000  00 
750  00 
5,000  00 
2,500  00 
5,000  00 
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State  School  Land 

Transactions  in   Bonds  Purchased  by  the  State  School   Land  Fund,  and  Held  in 

Collections  of  Interest  Thereon 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Rate 
of 

interest 


Par  value 

of  each 

bond 


On  hand  July  1,  1915 


San  Buenaventura,  Town  Hall 

San  Buenaventura.  Street  Crosswalks 

San  Buenaventura,  Sidewalks 

San  Buenaventura,  Municipal  Imp 

San  Buenaventura,  Municipal  Imp 

San  Francisco,  Geary  Street  R.  R 

Santa  Barbara,  Water  Works 

Santa  Barbara,  Water  Works 

Santa  Clara  City,  Municipal  Imp 

Santa  Clara  City,  Sewer 

Santa  Clara,  Fire  Department 

Santa  Clara,  Street 

Sausalito,  Municipal  Improvement... 
Sausalito,  Municipal  Improvement- 
Sierra  Madre,  Water  Works 

Sierra  Madre,  Water  Works 

Sierra  Madre,  Water  Works 

Visalia,  Municipal  Improvement 

Visalia,  Municipal  Improvement 

Wilmington,  Municipal  Improvement. 
Wilmington,  Municipal  Improvement. 

Yreka,  Water  Works 

Irrigation  District. 
South  San  Joaquin 


$400  00 

100  00 

100  00 

600  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

525  00 

750  00 

137  50 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

625  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

500  00 
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Fund — Continued. 

Trust   by  the   State   Treasurer  for  the   Benefit  of  the   State   School    Fund,   and 
for  the  Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Year. 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Balance  on  hand 
June  30,  1916 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Interest  collected 


Expanse 


Paid  it.to 

school  .'und 


Paid  Into 

school  land 

fund 


|400  00 

100  00 

100  00 


1,000  00 

1,000  00 

525  00 

750  00 

137  50 


2,000  00 
500  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 
625  00 
500  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 


7 
7 
17 
6 
24 
52 
35 
35 
31 
31 
37 
45 
54 
27 
111 
37 
36 
32 
32 
32 
96 
58 

100 


$2,800 

700 

1,700 

3,600 

24,000 

52,000 

35,000 

35,000 

16,275 

23,250 

5,087 

45,000 

54,000 

13,500 

111,000 

18,500 

36,000 

20,000 

16,000 

32,000 

48,000 

29,000 


CO 
00 
00 

00  I  i 
oo  I ' 

00 
00 
00 
00 
50 

00    . 
00     j 
00     1 
00 
00 
00 

00     ] 
00     I 

oo  ; 

00     I 

oo  ! ' 


$290  00 

1,380  00 

2,340  00 
1,597  50 
1,597  50 

756  00 
1,080  00 

257  82 

3,437  50 

5,550  00 

950  00 

1,850  00 

1,856  24 

4,125  00 
1,487  50 


SO 


$290  00    

1,380  00    

2,340  00    

1,596  71 

1,596  70    

756  00    

1,080  00 

257  82  ; 

2,268  06 

5,550  00    

950  00    

1,850  00    

1,856  24    


4,125  00 
1,487  50   .. 


$1,169  44 


50,000  00 


268         $224,562  50        7,116 


,195,837  42  ,     $345,173  10 


$2  49       $343,840  62 


$1,329  99 
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Bond  Invest 

Transactions    in    Bonds    Purchased    by   the    General    Fund    and    Held    in    Trust 

Collections   of    Interest   and    Premium 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Rate 
of 

interest 


Par  value 

of  each 

bond 


On  hand  July  1,  19 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


"1 


Total  value 

m 


State  of  California,  Harbor  Improvement 4  ?1,000  00 

State  of  California,  Highways I  4  1,000  00 

State  of  California,  Highways 4  1,000  00 

State  of  California,  Harbor  Improvement 4  1,000  00 


1,668      $1,668,000 


726 


725,000 


2,303      $2,393,000 


- 


Dissolved  Saving 

Transactions   in   Bonds    Held   in  Trust  by  the   State  Treasurer  for  the   Benefit 

for  the  Sixty- 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Bate 
of 

interest 


On  hand  July  1,  19 


Par  value       

of  each 
bond  Num- 

ber of 
bonds 


Butte  City  School  District 

Kern  County 

Livermore,  Sewer 

Manzana  School  District 

Nuevo  School  District 

Rodden  School  District 


$1,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

200  00 

580  00 

250  00 


$6,000  00 

$33,000  00 

1,000  00 

1,200  00 

2,900 


00 

1 


$44,100  00 


Estates  of  Deceased 

Transactions   in    Bonds   Purchased   by  the   Estates  of   Deceased    Persons   Fund, 

Fund,  and  Collections  of  Interest  Thereon 


Anaheim  School  Distriet. 
Coalinga  Union  High  School  District. 
Dixie  Land  School  District- 
Dunsmuir,  Street  Improvement- 
Graham  School  District 

Indian  Falls  School  District- 
Lincoln  High  School  District— 
Long  Beach  School  District— 

Laguna   School  District 

Los  Angeles  City  High  School  District. 

Marysville  School  District 

Newport  Beach,  Municipal  Improvement— 
Portola  School  District- 
San  Jacinto  High  School  District 

Santa  Maria,  Municipal  Improvement , | 

San  Francisco,  Street  Railway 

San  Francisco,  Street  Railway 

San   Francisco,   School 

Town  of  Tehama,  Water 


$358,000  00 
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ment  Fund. 

by   the    State   Treasurer   for   the    Benefit   of   the    Bond    Investment    Fund,    and 
Thereon   for  the   Sixty-seventh    Fiscal    Year. 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Balance  on  hand 
June  30,  1916 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Interest  and  premium  collected 


Paid  into  bond  investment 
fund 


1,668    $1,668,000  00 


1,500     $1,500,000  00 
""702         702,000  00 


724 
702 


724,000  00 
702,000  00 


1,500 
1 


$82,738  43 

$1,500,000  00 

1,000  00     32,499  33 
I    7,558  78 


$77,792  43 


32,499  33 
4,104  78 


$4,946  00 


3,454  00 


2,202    $2,202,000  00      3,094    $3,094,000  00 


1,501 


$1,501,000  00  ,     $122,796  54  I   $114,396  54 


$S,400  00 


Banks  Fund. 

of  the    Dissolved    Savings    Banks    Fund,    and    Collections    of    Interest   Thereon 
seventh    Fiscal   Year. 


Purchased 

Redeemed 

Balance  on  hand 
June  30,  1916 

Interest  collected 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total  value 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total  value 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total  value 

Gross 

Paid  into 

dissolved 

savings  bank 

fund 

1 
1 

$1,000  00 
200  00 

1 
5  i       $5,000  00 
33  ;       33,000  00 
1           1,000  00 

5              i.noo  00 

$275  00                   $275  00 





1,485  00  1,485  00 
45  00  45  00 
72  00                       72  00 

10 

$2,500  00 

5 

10 

2,900  00 
2,500  00 

174  00                     174  00 

75  00                       75  00 

10 

$2,500  00 

1 

2 

$1,200  00 

59 

$45,400  00 

$2,126  00                $2,126  00 

Persons  Fund. 

and   Held  in  Trust  by  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the   Benefit  of  the  State  School 
for  the   Sixty-seventh    Fiscal   Year. 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Balance  on  hand 
June  30,  1916 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Interest  collected 


Paid  into 
school  fund 


Paid  into 
estates  of 
deceased  per- 
sons fund 


93     $23,250  00 


$2,000  00 
2,500  00 

1,230  00 


1 
1 
8 

20 
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500  00 

1,000  00 

3,000  00 

10.000  00 


$37,750  00 


1,000  00 
230  00 


2,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 


500  00 


IS 


$11,000  00 


10 
25 
14 

88 

25 

30 

14 

30 

9 

128 

19 

34 

8 

25 

25 

1 

1 

3 

19 


$20,000 
12,500 

7,000 
22,000 
25,000 

3,000 
14,000 
30,000 

2,250 
128,000 
19,000 
34,000 

4,000 

25,000 

25,000 

500 

1,000 

3,000 

9,500 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00  I 

00  ) 

00 

00 


$1,100 
900 
420 

1,395 

1,250 
180 
750 

1,500 
150 

5,120 
900 

1,730 
255 

1,250 

1,2.50 


$1,100  00  

900  00  

420  00  - 

446  08     $948  92 
1,250  00  

180  00  „- 

750  00  

1,500  00 

46  25 

5,120  00 

900  00 
1,750  00 

255  00 
1,250  00 
1,250  00 


103  75 


46 


508 


$384,750  00 


37  50 

75  00  

300  00  


37  04 

75  00 
300  00 


$18,582  50   $17,117  79    $1,464  71 
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San  Francisco  Sea 


Transaction    in    Bonds    Held    by   the    State    Treasurer,   for   the    Benefit   of   the 

Thereon  for  the  Sixty- 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Rate 

of 
Interest 


On  hand 
July  1,  1915 


Total 
value 


Alhambra  City,  Municipal  Improvement 

Alhambra   City,   High    School 

Alhambra    City,    Various — 

Corona  City,  Municipal  Improvement 

Coronado,    Municipal    Improvement 

Farmdale  School  District 

Fontana  Heights   School  District 

Fowler,    Municipal   Improvement , 

Inglewood  Union  High   School 

Keen   Camp   School   District 

Long  Beach,   Water  Works 

Long   Beach,   Water   Works 

Long  Beach,   Water  Works 

Los  Angeles  City,  Polytechnic  High  School  District 

Los  Angeles  City,  Water  Works 

Los  Angeles  City,   Water  Works 

Xcrdhoff,    Union   High    School 

Oakland,    Municipal    Improvement 

Oakland,    Municipal    Improvement 

Ontario   City,   Municipal  Improvement . 

Orange    County,    Bridge 

Palo   Alto,   Municipal    Improvement 

Poseville,    Municipal    Improvement 

Roseville,    Municipal   Improvement 

Richmond    School   District 

Sacramento  City,  Sewer  and  Drainage 

Sacramento  City,  Sewer  and  Drainage 

San  Diego  City,  Various 

San  Diego   City,  Park 

San  Diego   City,   Park 

San   Francisco,   School 

San    Francisco,    Street   Railway 

San    Francisco,    Street    Railway 

Santa   Barbara,  Municipal  Improvement 

San   Jose,   Municipal   Improvement 

Sausalito,    Municipal    Improvement 

Sawtelle  City,   School  Site 

Sebastopol,    Municipal    Improvement 

State  of   California,   Highways 

State  of   California,   Seawalls 

Suisun  City,  Municipal  Improvement ... 

Vallejo  City,   Municipal  Improvement 

Ventura  County,  Bridge 

Vernon  City,  Municipal  Improvement 


781      $666,225  00 
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wall  Sinking  Fund. 

San  Francisco  Seawall  Sinking  Fund,  and  Collection  of  Interest  and  Premiums 
seventh  Fiscal  Year. 


Sold 

Premium 

Redeemed 

Balance  on  hand 
June  30.  1916 

Interest  and  premium 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Total 
value 

Num- 
ber of 
bonds 

Par  value 

Num- 
ber of 
bond9 

Total 
value 

Interest 

Total 

Discount 

3 

$3,000  00 
8,000  00 
750  00 
4,000  00 
30,000  00 
10,000  00 
18,000  00 
1,500  00 
5,000  00 
2,500  00 

$49  10 
87  50 
10  50 
170  00 
601  50 
180  00 
550  00 
22  00 
98  00 
40  00 

1 

$1,000  00 

$138  33 
202  22 

28  33 
204  72 

1,0-20  84 

618  06 

840  00 

94  38 

276  53 

75  83 

|     137  81 

913  00 
192  71 

18  96 
9  47 

43  87 

29  26 
238  50 
131  39 
200  00 

12  64 
211  11 
100  83 
254  37 
225  00 
185  50 
738  88 

25  00 
6  25 

$187  43 

289  72 

38  83 

374  72 

1,622  34 
798  06 

1,390  00 
116  38 
374  53 
115  83 

137  81 

1,038  00 

192  71 

18  96 

9  47 

48  87 
29  26 

250  50 
201  39 
200  00 

25  64 
278  61 
155  83 
323  37 
225  00 
206  50 
760  38 

25  00 

6  25 

625  58 

49  69 
24  85 

61  50 
16  87 

285  83 
1,599  44 

62  62 
1,295  00 

12,570  00 

485  97 

33  05 

1,525  99 

62  50 

s 

3 

4 

30 

10 

1 

1,000  00 

18 

\ 

1 

500  00 

5 

5 

6 
1 

6,000  00 
125  00 



44 

22,000  00 
10,000  00 

1,000  00 
500  00 

1,000  00 

125  00 

10 

$370  00 

1 

9  00 

1 



3  50 

2 

5  00 

1 

325  00 

1 

$325  00 

6 

6,000  00 
4,400  00 

12  00 

70  00 

8 

8 

8,000  00 

1 

500  00 

4,000  00 

3,000  00 

11,000  00 

13  00 
67  50 
55  00 
69  00 

4 

1 

1,000  00 

3 

11 

10 
8 

10,000  00 
800  00 

40 

4,000  00 
32,000  00 

21  00 
21  50 

64 

1 

1 

18 

1,000  00 

2o0  00 

18,000  00 

3 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

36  00 

24  00 

12  00 

5  00 

589  58 
25  69 
12  85 
56  50 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1,000  00 
750  00 

16  87 
220  83 
711  19 

5 

5,000  00 

19,000  00 

1,500  00 

35,000  00 

333,000  00 

5,000  00 

500  00 

27,000  00 

65  00 
888  25 

19 

2 

62  62 

1,295  00 

12,210  00 

185  97 

23  05 

35 

333 

360  00 
300  00 
10  00 
393  50 

10 

1 

5 

2,500  00 



27 

1     1.132  49 

62  50 

716 

$613,650  00 

$4,361  35 

65 

$52,250  00 

1 

$325  00  !  $23,778  93 

$28,140  28 

$382  00 
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Teachers'  Per 

Transactions   in    Bonds   Purchased   by  the  State   Board   of   Education,  and    Held 

and  Collection  of  Interest  Thereon 


Title  and  classification  of  bonds 


Rate 

of 
interest 


Par  value 
of  each 
bond 


On  hand  July  1,  1915 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Corona  City,  Municipal  Improvement 

Coronado,   Municipal   Improvement 

Farmdale    School    District 

Fontana   Heights   School  District 

Keen  Camp  School  District 

Los  Angeles  City  High  School  District 

Modesto    Irrigation    District _ 

Nordhoff   Union  High   School 

Ontario   City,   Municipal  Improvement 

Richmond   School   District 

Roseville   City,   Municipal  Improvement 

Sacramento  City,  Sewer  and  Drainage 

San  Diego  City,  Fire  Department 

San   Francisco,   Fire  Protection 

Sawtelle  City,  School  Site 

S°bastopol,    Municipal    Improvement 

State  of   California,   Highways 

State  of   California,   Highways 

Suisun  City,  Municipal  Improvement 


$1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

600 

1,000 

500 

500 

550 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

500 

1,000 

1,000 

750 

1,000 

1,000 

500 


50         525,000  00 


■a 


75 


44,000  00 


75,000  00 


169        $144,000  i 
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manent  Fund. 

by  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  School  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund, 
for  the  Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Year. 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Balance  on  hand 
June  30.  1916 


Num- 
ber of 
bonds 


Interest  collected 


Expense 


Paid  Into 

teachers' 

permanent 

fund 


|4,000  00 
30,000  00 
10,000  00 
18,000  00 
2,500  00 
10,000  00 


1,000  00 
4,400  00 

11,000  00 
4,000  00 
4,000  00 

29,000  00 


19,000  00 
1,500  00 


35,000  00 
5,000  00 


$2,000  00 


1,000  00 
550  00 


1,000  00 


$4,000  00 
28,000  00 
10,000  00 
18,000  00 
2,500  00 
10,000  00 
25,000  00 


3,8.50  00 
11,000  00 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 
29,000  00 
44,000  00 
18,000  00 

1,500  00 
75,000  00 
35,000  00 

5,000  00 


$110  00 
750  00 


450  00 

75  00 

187  50 

1,500  00 

25  00 
110  00 
247  50 
100  00 

90  00 

652  50 

2,200  00 

522  50 

33  75 

3,000  00 

700  00 

125  00 


$0  50 


$110  00 
750  00 


430  00 

75  00 

187  50 

1,500  00 

24  50 

110  00 

247  50 

100  00 

90  00 

652  50 

2.2U0  00 

522  50 

33  75 

3,000  00 

700  00 

125  00 


266   $188,400  00 


$4,550  00 


429 


$327,850  00         $10,S78  75       $0  50         $10,878  25 
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University  Fund. 

Transactions  in  Bonds  Held  in  Trust  by  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  University  Fund,  and  Collections  of  Interest  Thereon  for  the  Sixty- 
seventh    Fiscal   Year. 


Interest  collected 


7..'.;  :.~  '.  :'.:.••  —  :   ~ .:z 
:'.  1  M  k 


:  f  CaL,  funded  debt  1873 

State  of  CaL,  funded  debt  1S73 

:  f  CaL,  funded  debt  1ST3 

:f  CaL,  funded  debt  1S73 

:  f  CaL,  funded  debt  1ST3 

:  I  CaL,  funded  debt  1873 

State  of  CaL,  funded  debt  1873 

:  f  CaL,  funded  debt  1873 

f  CaL,  funded  debt  1873 

:•!  Cal.,  funded  debt  1873 

f  CaL,  funded  debt  1873 

f  CaL,  funded  debt  1873 

Total  interest  collected.. 

Endowments  as  per  Statutes 

l»3 


500  00 

mjux  oo 

9)0,000  CO 

150,000  00 

::.:•:■:>  n 
:/•:•:  :•: 
:.:•:•    >:■ 

8,000  00 

160.000  00 
500  00 

il&ooo  :■:• 


tuna  :•:• 

500  00 
60,000  00 
200,000  00 
150,000  00 

njm  bo 

24,000  00 
1,000  00 
8,000  00 

ynum  n 

500  00 
116,000  00 


?1,000  00  

500  00  _ 

60,000  00 - 

200,000  00  

150,000  00 

30,000  00 

24,000  00  

1,000  00  

8,000  00  

160,000  00  

500  00  

116,000  00 

£45,060  00  $45,060  00 

4,785  00   4,785  00 


S     ¥751,000  00  135    £751,000  00    $49,S45  00    $49345  00 
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Banks  Holding  State  Deposits. 

List  of  banks  which  held  state  deposits  on  June  30,  1916. 


Alameda  National  Bank,  Alameda 

Alameda  Savings   Bank,   Alameda 

American  National  Bank,   Pomona 

American  National  Bank,  San  Diego 

American  National  Bank,  San  Francisco 

Anaiy  Savings  Bank,  Sebastopol 

Antioeh  Bank  of  Savings,  Antioch 

Auburn  Savings  Bank,  Auburn 

Bank  of  Brentwood,  Brentwood 

Bank  of  California,  National  Association,  San  Francisco 

Bank  of  Campbell,  Campbell 

Bank  of  Ceres,   Ceres 

Bank  of   Cloverdale,   Cloverdale 

Bank  of  Commerce  and  Trust  Company,  San  Diego 

Bank  of  Davis,  Davis 

Bank  of  Dixon,  Dixon 

Bank  of   Folsom,  Folsom 

Bank  of  Fruitvale,  Fruitvale 

Bank  of  Gait,  Gait 

Bank  of   Geyserville,   Geyserville 

Bank  of  Gilroy,  Gilroy 

Bank  of  Guerneville,  Guerneville 

Bank  of   Hollister,   Hollistef 

Bank  of   Hopland,   Hopland 

Bank  of  Hughson,  Hughson 

Bank  of  Italy,  San  Francisco 

Bank  of   Lemoore,   Lemoore. .. 

Bank  of  Lincoln,  Lincoln 

Bank  of  Loleta,  Loleta 

Bank  of  Lompoc,  Lompoc 

Bank  of  Loomis,   Loomis 

Bank  of  Los  Banos,  Los  Banos 

Bank  of  Los  Gatos,  Los  Gatos 

Bank  of  Milpitas,  Milpitas 

Bank  of  Morgan  Hill,  Morgan  Hill 

Bank  of  Newman,  Newman 

Bank  of  Orland,  Orland 

Bank  of  Pacific  Grove,  Pacific  Grove 

Bank  of  Princeton,  Princeton 

Bank  of  Rio  Vista,  Rio  Vista 

Bank  of  San  Jose,  San  Jose 

Bank  of  San  Rafael,  San  Rafael 

Bank  of  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Maria 

Bank  of  Tebachapi,  Tehachapi 

Bank  of  Tomales,  Tomales.. 

Bank  of  Tracy,  Tracy 

Bank  of  Western  Placer,  Lincoln 

Bank  of  Williams,  Williams 

Bank  of  Willits,  Willits . 

Bank  of  Willows,   Willows— 

Bank  of  Woodland,  Woodland 

Berkeley  Bank  of  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  Berkeley. 

Butte  County  National  Bank,   Chico 

Butte  County  Savings  Bank,  Cblco 

Butte  Valley  State  Bank,  Dorris 

California  National  Bank,   Sacramento 

California  State  Bank,  San  Bernardino.. 

California  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles 

Oalifomia  Savings  Bank,  Petaluma 

Calistoga  National  Bank,   Calistoga 

Carver  National  Bank,  St.  Helena 

Central  National  Bank,   Oakland 

Citizens    Bank,    Arlington 

Citizens   Bank,    Corona 

Citizens  Bank,  Paso  Robles 

Citizens  Bank,  Winters. _ 

Citizens  National  Bank,   Alameda 

8—26800 


$10,000  00 
20,000  00 
27,700  00 
15,000  00 
57,000  00 
17,500  00 
10,000  00 
16,000  00 

5,000  00 
300,000  00 

9,000  00 
12,500  00 
20,000  00 
53,000  00 
12,500  00 
40,000  00 
10,000  00 

9,900  00 
12,500  00 

7.500  00 
28,440  00 

5,250  00 
54,000  00 

4,500  00 

4,500  00 
295,000  00 

5,000  00 
16,000  00 

8,500  00 
19,500  00 
11,500  00 
40,000  00 
12,500  00 

4,250  00 
10,000  00 
30,000  00 
25,000  00 
15,000  00 
29,000  00 
30,000  00 
80,000  00 
25,000  00 
11,800  00 

4,000  00 
18,000  00 
16,800  00 

4,500  00 

15,500  00 

11,000  00 

140,000  00 

18,000  00 

102,500  00 

100,000  00 

37,000  00 

10,800  00 

250,000  00 

12,500  00 

28,000  00 

12,500  00 

9,000  00 
25,000  00 
22,500  00 
12,500  00 
11,700  00 

7,200  00 
21,300  00 
24,500  00 
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Banks  Holding  State  Deposits — Continued. 

List  of  banks  which  held  state  deposits  on  June  30,  1916. 


Citizens  National  Bank,  Riverside 

Citizens  Savings  Bank,  Daglewood— - — 

Citizens   Savings   Bank,   Pasadena 

Citizens  Savings  Bank,  San  Diego 

Citizens  Savings  Bank,  Upland— 

Claremont  National  Bank,  Claremont 

Colton  National  Bank,  Colton - 

Colusa  County  Bank,  Colusa — 

Commercial    Bank,    Turlock. 

Commercial    Bank,    Ukiah 

Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  Stockton 

Commercial   State  Bank,   Oakdale — . 

Consolidated  Bank,   Elsinore 

Covina  National  Bank,  Covina 

Coyamaca  State  Bank,  El  Cajon — 

Decker,  Jewett  &  Company  Bank,  Marysville 

Escondldo   National  Bank,   Escondido 

Exchange  National  Bank,  Long  Beach— 

Eairoaks   Bank,    Fairoaks 

Farmers  and  Mechanics  Savings  Bank,  Sacramento.. 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,   Compton 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  Hayward 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  Santa  Paul 

Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank,  Stockton 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank,  Hanford 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank,  Livermore.. 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank,  Merced 

Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank,  Santa  Cruz. 
Farmers  and  Merchants  State  Bank,  Mountain  View. 

First  Bank  of  Jamestown,  Jamestown 

First  Bank  of  Savings,  Fort  Bragg 

First  National  Bank,  Alturas 

First  National  Bank,  Antioch 

First  National  Bank,  Auburn.. _ — 

First  National  Bank,  Berkeley 

First  National  Bank,  Chico 

First    National  Bank,   Colusa. 

First  National  Bank,  Corona 

First  National  Bank,  Cucamonga 

First   National  Bank,   Dixon 

First  National  Bank,  Emeryville... 

First  National  Bank,  Escondido 

First  National  Bank,  Eureka 

First  National  Bank,  Fort  Bragg. 

First  National  Bank,  Fullerton 

First  National  Bank,  Gilroy 

First  National  Bank,  Hayward 

First  National  Bank,  Hollister 

First  National  Bank,  Inglewood 

First  National  Bank,  Lemoore 

First  National  Bank,  Livermore 

First   National   Bank,    Lodi 

First  National  Bank,  Los  Banos 

First  National  Bank,  Modesto 

First   National   Bank,   Monrovia 

First  National  Bank,  Monterey 

First  National  Bank,  Mountain  View 

First  National  Bank,  Newport  Beach 

First  National  Bank,  Ocean  Park 

First  National  Bank,  Oakdale 

First  National  Bank,   Orange 

First   National  Bank,   Oroville 

First  National  Bank,  Palo  Alto 

First  National  Bank,  Reedley 

First  National  Bank,  Rialto 

First  National  Bank,  Riverside 
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Banks  Holding  State  Deposits — Continued. 

List  of  banks  which  held  state  deposits  on  June  30,  1916. 


First  National  Bank,  San  Jose $45,000  00 

First  National  Bank,  San  Pedro 10,000  00 

First  National  Bank  of  San  Mateo  County,  Redwood  City... 15,000  00 

First  National  Bank,  Santa  Barbara 9,000  00 

First  National  Bank,  Santa  Cruz 25,000  00 

First  National  Bank,  Santa  Maria 12,500  00 

First  National  Bank,  Scotia 12,500  00 

First  National  Bank,  Sebastopol 16,000  00 

First  National  Bank,   Sonoma 5,000  00 

Fir«t  National  Bank,  Sonora 50,000  00 

First  National  Bank,  Tustin 12,500  00 

First   National  Bank,  VaoaviUe 12,000  00 

First   National  Bank,  Vallejo — 29,500  00 

First  National  Bank,  Weed 10,000  00 

First  National  Bank,  Whittier 10,000  00 

First  National  Bank,  Winters 35,000  00 

First  National  Bank,  Woodland 62,500  00 

First  National  Bank,  Treka. 10,000  00 

First   Savings   Bank,    Colusa . 7,000  00 

First  Savings  Bank,  Emeryville 10,000  00 

First  Savings  Bank,  San  Jacinto i  12,500  00 

First  Savings  Bank  of  Shasta  County,  Redding 5,000  00 

Fort  Bragg  Commercial  Bank,  Fort  Bragg 5,400  00 

Fort  Sutter  National  Bank,  Sacramento 49,500  00 

■French-American  Bank  of  Savings,  San  Francisco — 184,700  00 

I  Fresno  National  Bank,  Fresno 47,000  00 

i  Fullerton  Savings  Bank,  Fullerton 6,250  00 

Garden  City  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  San  Jose 110,750  00 

German-American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles 360,000  00 

i  Granite  Savings  Bank,  Monrovia 7,500  00 

iGrldley  State  Bank,  Gridley.. 14,000  00 

i  Harbor  City  Savings  Bank,  San  Pedro 12,000  00 

1  Healdsburg  Savings  Bank,  Healdsburg 4,500  00 

Home  Savings  Bank,  Escondido 11,000  00 

Home  Savings  Bank,  Ventura 13,000  00 

Home  Savings  Bank,  Woodland 62,500  00 

Homestead  Bank,  Berkeley 20,000  00 

Humboldt  National  Bank,  Eureka 7,000  00 

Italian-American  Bank,   San   Francisco... 100,000  00 

Jamestown  National  Bank,  Jamestown 6,000  00 

Livermore  Valley  Savings  Bank,  livermore 19,500  00 

Marin  County  National  Bank,  San  Rafael 12,500  00 

Mayfleld  Bank,  Mayfield 7,000  00 

;Mendocino  Bank  of  Commerce,  Mendocino 12,300  00 

Merchants  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles 300,000  00 

Merchants  National  Bank,  San  Francisco 303,500  00 

!  A.  Mierson  Banking  Company,  Placerville 10,000  00 

Mission  Bank,   San  Francisco 50,000  00 

Montague  Banking   Company,   Montague 18,000  00 

National  Bank  of  D.  O.  Mills  &  Company,  Sacramento 125,000  00 

;National  Bank  of  Orange,  Orange 15,000  00 

.National  Bank  of  Pasadena,  Pasadena 30,500  00 

National  Bank  of  Riverside,  Riverside 10,000  00 

Nevada  County  Bank,  Grass  Valley... 20,000  00 

Northern  California  National  Bank,  Redding 20,000  00 

Northern  Solano  Savings  Bank,  Dixon 10,750  00 

Novato    Bank,    Novato 10,000  00 

Os.kl.ind  Bank  of  Savings,  Oakland 81,000  00 

Ojai   State  Bank,   Nordhoff 7,200  00 

Peoples  National  Bank,   National  City 6,000  00 

Peoples   Savings   Bank,   Sacramento 250,000  00 

Peoples  Savings  Bank,  Santa  Cruz 10,000  00 

Peoples  Savings  and  Commercial  Bank,  Chico 23,500  00 

Peoples  State  Bank,  Chula  Vista 6,000  00 

Petaluma   National   Bank,   Petaluma 65,000  00 

Petaluma  Savings  Bank,  Petaluma 25,000  00 
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Banks  Holding  State  Deposits — Continued. 

List  of  banks  which  held  state  deposits  on  June  30,  1916. 


Petaluma  Swiss-American  Bank,  Petaluma 

Portuguese-American   Bank,   San  Francisco 

Redding  National  Bank,   Redding — 

Redlands   National   Bank,    Redlands 

Reedley  National  Bank,  Reedley 

Rideout-Smith   National  Bank,   Oroville 

Roseville  Banking  Company,  Roseville 

Sacramento    Bank,    Sacramento 

Sacramento  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Sacramento. 

San  Dimas  Savings  Bank,  San  Dimas— 

San  Leandro  State  Bank,  San  Leandro 

Santa  Barbara  Savings  and  Loan  Bank,  Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Rosa  Bank,  Santa  Rosa— ■ 

Santa  Rosa  National  Bank,  Santa  Rosa 

Saratoga  State  Bank,  Saratoga 

Savings  Bank  of  Mendocino  County,  Ukiah 

Savings  Bank  of  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Rosa 

Savings  Bank  of  Pomona,  Pomona 

Security    Bank,    Oakland 

Security  National  Bank,   Los  Angeles 

Security   Savings    Bank,   Riverside 

Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles 

Sierra   Valley  Bank,   Loyalton 

Siskiyou  County  Bank,  Yreka 

Sonoma  County  Savings  Bank,  Petaluma 

Sonora  National  Bank,  Sonora 

Stanislaus   County  Savings  Bank,   Oakdale 

State  Bank,  San  Pedro 

Tehama  County  Savings  Bank,  Corning 

Tuolumne  County  Bank,   Sonora 

Union  National  Bank,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Union  Savings  Bank,  Redlands 

Union  Savings  Bank,  Santa  Rosa 

Union  Trust  Company,  San  Francisco 

Vallejo   Commercial  Bank,  Vallejo 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  San  Francisco 

West  Berkeley  Bank,  Berkeley 

West  Side  Bank,  Tracy 

Whittier  Savings  Bank,  Whittier— 

Willits    Commercial  Bank,    Willits 


Amount 


$76,500 
19,500 
6,500 
53,600 
4,500 
34,000 
17,000 

140,000 
30,000 
5,000 
18,800 
30,000 
22,000 
36,000 
4,875 
10,000 
84,500 
10,000 
45,000 

150,000 
50,000 

500,000 
12,500 
25,000 
65,000 
25,000 
15,000 
9,000 
12,500 
25,000 
20,350 
10,000 
12,000 

255,000 
15,000 

500,000 

15,000 

15,000 

2,500 

5,400 


$9,242,465  00 


The  total  interest  collections  for  the  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $259,218.77. 

State  Treasurer's  Contingent  Fund  for  Printing. 

Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Year. 

Appropriation  for  Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Tear $950  00 

To  Department  of  State  Printing $9  33 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 40  17 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 54  86 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 48  15 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 37  37 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 42   07 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 60  23 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 53   11 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 129  08 

To  Department  of  State  Printing 81   46 

$555  83 

Balance    $394  17 


1915 

July 

1 

Nov. 

3 

Nov. 

5 

Dec. 

20 

1916 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

19 

Mar. 

7 

April 

G 

May 

5 

June 

8 

June 

SO 
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Contingent  Fund. 

Expenditures  From  the  State  Treasurer's  Contingent  Fund  for  the  Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal  Year. 


July, 


'August, 


September, 


October, 


November, 


December, 


fanuary, 


1915— Postage 

Post  office  box  rent 

W.  H.  Marsh,  traveling  expenses 

John  Breuner  Company 

Telephone   

Laura  S.  Wilson,  salary 

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds... 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Laundry  

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

1915— Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Postage    

Laura  S.  Wilson,  salary 

Laundry  

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds.. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Telephone  

1915 — Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

John  Breuner  Company 

Telephone   

Postage    

Post  office  box  rent 

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds. _. 

Laundry    

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

1915— D.  M.  Bemba,  salary 

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Laundry    

Telephone   

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds... 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

1915— Postage    

W.  F.  Purnell 

Stockwell  Lock  and  Inspection  Company 

Sleeper  Stamp  Company 

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds. _. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Telephone   

Laundry  

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

1915 — Laundry  

Electrical  Supply  Company 

Telephone  

Postage    

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds. __ 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

1916— Electrical   Supply  Company 

Hall-Luhrs  Company  

Postage    

Post  office  box  rent 

Laura  S.  Wilson,  salary 

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds. _. 

Thomson-Diggs  Company  

Underwood  Typewriter  Company 

Wahl  Stationery  Company 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Telephone  

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau    

Laundry 
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Contingent  Fund — Continued. 

Expenditures  From  the  State  Treasurer's  Contingent  Fund  for  the  Sixty-seventh 

Fiscal  Year. 


February,        1916— Postage    

Laundry  

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company 

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds... 

Underwood  Typewriter  Company 

Wahl  Stationery  Company 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Laura  S.  Wilson,  salary 

Telephone  

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

March,  1916— Laura  S.  Wilson,  salary 

Laundry  

Telephone   

W.  A.  McElvaine,  traveling  expenses 

Postage    

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds... 
Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

April,  1916— Postage 

Post  office  box  rent 

Telephone  

Superintendent  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds... 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

Laundry  

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

May,  1916— Postage    

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Laundry  

State  Purchasing  Agent 

Weinstock,  Lubin  &  Company... — 

Telephone  

June,  1916— Postage   — 

Waxon  Brothers 

Laundry  

Telephone  

Allen's  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

Lansing  Company 

State  Purchasing  Agent 


$100  00 

2  20 

4  49 

95 

809 

3  00 

195 

1  25 

100  00 

23  25 

3  00 

12  90 

90 

17  45 

5  95 

50  00 

7  17 

3  00 

50  00 

4  00 

14  73 

3  77 

86 

2  70 

300 

50  00 

3  00 

2  60 

4  59 

10  00 

12  55 

75  00 

1  40 

2  10 

8  95 

3  00 

4  95 

2  20 

; 


$1,591  16 
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Securities  on    Hand  June  30,   1916,   Deposited   by   Debenture  Companies,  Under 
Provisions   of   Statutes    1905,   Chapter   CLXIII. 


Name  of  company  deposited  by 

Kind  of  security 

Value 

Notes  of  sundry  persons  and  bonds.. 
Notes  of  sundry  persons  and  bonds.. 
Cash   . 

$8,636  70 

California  Bond  Corporation  of  California 

8,167  00 
188  00 

Total 

$16,991  70 

Insurance  Securities. 

Securities  on  Hand  June  30,  1916,  Received  Through  the  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, and  Held  by  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  Protection  of  Certain 
Policyholders. 


Name  of  companies  and  location 


Certifi- 
cate of 
deposit 


Note3  and 
mortgages 


Cal.  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  San  Francisco 

Cal.  Pacific  Title  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Cal.  State  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Sacramento 

Cal.  Accident  Association,  San  Francisco ,_. 

City  Abstract  and  Title  Ins.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco.. 
Great  Republic  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Los  Angeles  Title  Insurance  Co.,  Los  Angeles— . 

Mutual  Indemnity  Co.,  San  Francisco 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,  Aukland,  N.  Z 

Oakland  Title  Ins.  and  Guar.  Co.,  Oakland 

Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco^. 

Paciflc  Coast  Casualty  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

Pacific  Surety  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Southern  Surety  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okla 

Sunset  Assurance  Association,  Santa  Barbara.. 

Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

Title  Ins.  and  Guarantee  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

United  Sick  and  Health  Co.,  San  Francisco 

West  Coast-San  Fran.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  San  Fran.. 

Western  Assurance  Co.,  Toronto,  Can 

Western  States  Life  Ins.  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Totals  


$5,000  00 
109,800  00 
135,000  00 


$5,000  00 


100,000  00 


297,000  00 
105,000  00 


$100,000  00 


5,000  00 
250,000  00 


100,000  00 
304,750  00 


253,000  00 


1,915,500  00 


125  00 


76,895  00 
103,500  00 


106,000  00 

53,000  00 

5,000  00 

109,582  50 
25,300  00 


5,000  00 


91,100  00 
576,500  00 


299,250  00 
105,000  00 
399,125  00 


$5,000  00 
109,800  00 
135,000  00 

5,000  00 
100,000  00 
100,000  00 
297,000  00 
105,000  00 

5,000  00 
250,000  00 
100,000  00 
304,750  00 
253,000  00 
1,945,500  00 
106,000  00 
53,000  00 

5,125  00 
109,582  50 
102,195  00 
103,500  00 

5,000  00 
390,350  00 
105,000  00 
975,625  00 


$10,125  00 


$3,950,045  00 


$1,710,257  50 


$5,670,427  50 
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Trust 

Trust  Securities  on  Hand  June  30,  1916,  Received  Through  State  Superintendent 

Executors,  Trustees,   Etc.,  Under  Section  96  of 

Name  of  company  and  location 


Anglo-California  Trust  Company,  San  Francisco 

Bank  of  Commerce  and  Trust  Company,  San  Diego 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Central  California,  Fresno 

Berkeley  Bank  of  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  Berkeley 

Citizens  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles 

Crown  City  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Pasadena 

First  Federal  Trust  Company,  San  Francisco 

Garden  City  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  San  Jose 

German-American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles 

Hellman  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles.. 
Long  Beach  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Los  Angeles. 

Los  Angeles  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles 

Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco.. 

Oakland  Bank  of  Savings,  Oakland 

Orange  County  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Santa  Ana 

Pasadena  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Pasadena 

Peoples  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Riverside 

Sacramento  Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Sacramento.. 

Savings  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  San  Francisco 

Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles 

Security   Trust    Company,   Bakersfleld 

Southern  Trust  Company,  Los  Angeles 

Southern  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  San  Diego 

Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company,  Los  Angeles 

Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  Los  Angeles 

Union  Trust   Company,   San  Diego 

Union  Trust  Company,  San  Francisco 

Union  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Pasadena 

Totals  

Securities  of  companies  on  hand  pending  order  of  court — 
Spalding  Company,  Los  Angeles 

Total    
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Securities.  |g,    [|  [      [! 

of   Banks   in    Conformity   With    the    Law   Authorizing    Corporations   to   Act   as 
the   Bank  Act,   Statutes  of   1913,   Chapter   104. 


Court  trust  securities 

Private  trust  securities 

Bonds 

Notes  and 
mortgages 

Gold  coin 

Bonds 

Notes  and 
mortgages 

Total 

$100,000  00 
50,000  00 

52,500  00 
100,000  00 
50,000  00 

50,000  00 


$15,000  00 
50,000  00 
22,750  00 

$88,000  00 
50,000  00 
19,800  00 
58,500  00 

100,000  00 
50,000  00 

$203,000  00 

$50,000  00 
51,750  00 

$6,700  00 

200,000  00 
101,000  00 
111,000  00 

200,000  00 

100,000  00 

175,000  00 

100,000  00 
27,500  00 

275,000  00 

25,000  00 

100.000  00 

71,000  00 

20,000  00 

100,000  00 

102,500  00 

100,000  00 

200.000  00 

100,000  00 

29,000  00 
30,000  00 

200,000  00 

51,000  00 

101,000  00 

423,000  00 
425,000  00 

525,000  00 

25,000  00 

100,000  00 
100,000  00 

30,000  00 

51,725  00 
1,000  00 

50,000  00 
100,000  00 
102,000  00 

12,000  00 

550,000  00 

150,000  00 

250,000  00 

14,000  00 

36,000  00 

20,000  00 

100,000  00 

52,600  00 

104,325  00 

50,000  00 
60,000  00 

49,000  00 

38,100  00 
100,000  00 

50,000  00 
100,000  00 

100,000  00 

110,000  00 

227,000  00 

327,000  00 

300,000  00 
11,000  00 

100,000  00 
50,000  00 

402,000  00 

40,000  00 

101,100  00 

200,000  00 

100,000  00 

100,000  00 

200,000  00 

150,000  00 

71,000  00 

50,000  00 

500,000  00 

100,000  00 

321,000  00 

51,250  00 
50,000  00 

101,250  00 

100,000  00 
50,000  00 

600,000  00 

100,000  00 

200,000  00 

$1,386,350  00 
100,105  00 

$2,480,500  00 

$6,700  00 

$1,070,975  00 

$1,140,650  00 

$6,085,175  00 
100,105  00 

$6,185,280  00 
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Volume  of  Business. 

Receipts,    Payments,   Transfers    and    Balances    Condensed    for   the    Sixty-sixH 
and  Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Years. 

SETT-SIXTH  FISCAL  TEAR, 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1914 . 119,213,236 

Cash  receipts  29,829,605 

Transfer  receipts 9,095,493 


Cash  and  transfer  receipts. $58,138,335 

Cash  payments  - - - $36,368,478 

Transfer  payments  9,095,493 


Total  cash  and  transfer  payments $45,463,972  20 


Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1915— — $12,674,363  49 

SIXTY-SEVENTH  FISCAL  YEAR. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1915 _. $12,674,363  49 

Cash  receipts 37,902,612  96 

Transfer  receipts 11,976,829  35 


Total  cash  and  transfer  receipts $62,553,805  80 

Cash  payments  —     $35,601,743  33 

Transfer  payments 11,976,829  35 


Total  cash  and  transfer  payments $47,578,572  68 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1916 _ —  $14,975,233  12 

Total  cash  receipts —  $67,732,218  38 

Total  cash  payments -  71,970,221  61 

Total  transfer  receipts — $21,072,323  27 

Total  transfer  payments 21,072,323  27 
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Receipts 


1914-July 

August    

September 

October 

November    

December  

1915 — January   — 

February   

March    

May    

June  


Totals  


$1,306,824  91 

$2,614,212  79 

7,251,703  20 

2,611,768  66 

836,449  68 

5,797,052  98 

704,298  57 

2,559,463  16 

665,390  01 

2,755,442  94 

4,362,322  74 

3,221,353  93 

2,505,5S3  27 

2,554,658  59 

5,943,2S3  49 

2,455,432  48 

2,573,753  89 

4,648,689  54 

650,130  52 

2,221,940  66 

2,465,157  39 

2,344,442  54 

564,707  69 

2,584,020  01 

},829,605  36        $36,368,478  28 


Monthly  Statement. 

Monthly   Receipts  and   Payments   During  the  Sixty-seventh   Fiscal  Year. 


Receipts 


Payments 


i  1915-July 

August    

September  

October 

November 

December 

1916— January  

February 

March    

April 

May    

June   

Totals  


$2,345,957  04 
8,288,588  83 
1,538,229  98 
2,391,531  75 

689,505  06 

3,467,121  55 

3,007,607  42 

10,374,324  44 

2,850,941  50 

595,006  90 
1,589,451  38 

764,347  11 


$2,991,238  85 
2,825,040  28 
2,437,461  32 
5,485,242  03 
2,357,007  65 
3,118,973  03 
3,298,168  76 
3,028,934  73 
3,223,437  89 
1,802,166  55 
2,302,728  78 
2,731,343  46 


$37,902,612  96        $35,601,743  33 
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Balances  in  State  Treasury. 

Balances    in    the    State   Treasury   on    the    Last    Business    Day   of    Each    Month 
During  the  Sixty-sixth   and   Sixty-seventh   Fiscal  Years. 


Nickels  and 
pennies 


Legal  tender 
notes 


1914— July    31    !      $6,804,160  00 


August  31 

September  30  .. 

October  31 

November  30  „ 
December  31   _. 

1915— January   30 

February   27  _. 

March  31 

April  30  

May  29 

June   30  


1915— July  31  

August    31    

September  30  

October  30  

November  30 

December  31   

1916— January   31   

February   29  

March  31 

April  29 

May    31    

June   30  


8,354,930  00 
4,102,440  00 
3,001,780  00 
1,419,715  00 
2,044,695  00 
3,421,885  00 
6,992,915  00 
5,239,620  00 
3,716,365  00 
3,692,175  00 
1,395,925  00 

1,321,455  00 
6,077,970  00 
4,986,195  00 
2,460,145  00 
1,032,440  00 
1,975,170  00 
1,744,460  00 
9,592,785  00 
9,264,125  00 
8,219,450  00 
7,649,555  00 
5,743,120  00 


$1,799  95 
4,428  10 
3,260  65 
5,673  10 
4,115  05 
7,867  85 
5,157  55 
5,598  70 
3,040  10 
4,294  90 
5,107  75 
3,615  00 

2,225  50 
4,876  60 
3,377  10 
3,933  15 
3,434  95 
1,239  75 
4,107  65 
2,797  SO 
1,716  05 
3,607  20 
2,880  20 
2,262  85 


$47  31 
35  03 
51  65 
89  61 
79  73 
68  70 
51  38 
39  58 
27  02 
55  08 
99  91 
91  34 

78  26 
87  72 
73  88 
61  65 

150  26 
136  79 
121  55 
112  11 
100  47 
89  67 

79  27 
70  27 


$6,515  00 

465,044  00 

170,690  00 

29,935  0(1? 

29.515  00 

27,995  00 

24,247 

18,310 

1,770 

432 

9,956 

6,244  00 

913  00 
52,889  00 
33,146  00 
4,278  00 
3,440  00 
32,520  00 
32,419  00 
32,553  00 
30,960  or 
18,295  00 
40,150  00 
1,315  00; 


Balances  in  State  Treasury — Continued. 


Deposited 
in  banks 


Total 
available  cash 


County 
treasurers' 

school 
certificates 


Total 
balances  as 
per  books 


1914— July    31    

August  31  

September  30  

October  31  

November  30 

December  31  

1915— January  30  

February  27 

March    31    

April    30   

May    29    

June  30  

1915— July    31    

August    31    

September  30  

October  30  

November  30  

December  31  

1916— January  31   

February  29  

March  31 

April  29  

May  31 

June  30 


$10,954,665  00 
13,583,865  00 
13,308,365  00 
12,692,165  00 
12,186,165  00 
12,220,865  00 
10,800,365  00 
10,786,865  00 
10,885,365  00 
10,836,865  00 
10,951,515  00 
11,233,665  00 

10,690,015  00 
11,355,415  00 
11,569,215  00 
11,031,065  00 
10,792,515  00 
10,171,265  00 
10,108,665  00 
9,606,915  00 
9,565,765  00 
9,414,065  00 
9,249,565  00 
9,228,465  00 


$17,767, 
22,408 
17,584, 
15,729, 
13,639, 
14,301, 
14,251, 
17,803, 
16,129, 
14,558, 
14,658, 
12,639, 


187  26 
302  13 
807  30 
642  71 
589  78 
491  55 
705  93 
728  28 
822  12 
011  98 
852  66 
540  34 


12,014,686  76 
17,491,238  32 
16,592,006  98 
13,499,482  80 
11,831,980  21 
12,180,331  54 
11,889,773  21 
19,235,162  91 
18,862,666  52 
17,655,506  87 
16,942,229  47 
14,975,233  12 


$138,661  27 

137,480  94 

372  47 

372  47 

372  47 

479,439  51 

480,149  81 

415,978  47 

14,948  98 

14,948  98 

34,823  15 

34,823  15 

14,394  92 

1,391  91 

1,391  91 

205  81 

205  81 


$17,905,84S 
22,545,783 
17,585,179 
15,730,015 
13,639,962 
14,780,931 
14,731,855 
18,219,706 
16,144,771 
14,572,960 
14,693,675 
12,674,363 


53 
07 
77 
18 
25 
06 
74 
75 
10 
96 
81 
49 


12,029,081  68 
17,492,630  23 
16,593,398  89 
13,499,688  61 
11,832,186  02 
12,180,331  54 
11,889,773  21 
19,235,162  91 
18,862,666  52 
17,655,506  87 
16,942,229  47 
14,975,233  12 
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Warrants  Canceled. 

Warrants  Canceled  During  the  Sixty-sixth  and  Sixty-Seventh  Fiscal  Years. 


Date  of 
issue 


War- 
rant 
number 


To  whom  payable 


Date 
canceled 


July  31,'13  1924     P.    W.    Bennett 

Sept.   2,'13  4147     Lloyd   P.    Harding 

Sept.  17,'13      5113     Pullman   Company  

Nov.    1,'13      8887     A.  P.  May,  Inc 

Feb.  2S,'14  16995  Trustees  S.  P.  Nor.  School. 
Jan.  31,'14  15372  Trustees  S.  P.  Nor.  School. 
Mar.  31, '14  19671  Trustees  S.  F.  Nor.  SchooL 
April  30/14  22227  I  Trustees  S.  F.  Nor.  School- 
May  29,'14     24155     W.    S.    Wells 

June  1,'14  24473  i  Trustees  S.  F.  Nor.  School. 
June  30,'14  26708  :  Trustees  S.  F.  Nor.  School- 
July    1,"14         76     Mrs.  Kate  Waters 

Aug.    7,'14  3391  !  Southern  Cal.  Baking  Co.__ 

Sept.  22,'14      6:87     City  of  San  Diego 

Oct.   10,'14      9773  |  Daisy   L.    Bunnell 

Nov.  23,'14     12260  t  Henry    H.    Allen 

Nov.  23,'14     12261  |  Henry  H.  Allen 

Jan.     2,'15    15843  !  Eulalia   A.   Brink 

Jan.     2,'15     15957  |  David   W.   Lindsay 

Jan.     2,'15     16062     T.   B.   White 

Jan.  11/15    17013  j  Clinton  D.  Collins 

Mar.  18/15     24641  '  H.   B.   Miller 

Mar.  20/15  24656  j  New  England  Casualty  Co- 
April  10/15    28156  j  Henrietta  C.  Simpson 

Nov.    8/15    11718     Peoples   Savings  Bank 


General    

School  Book  

General    

School  Book  

General    

General 

General    

General    

General    

General    

General    

School  Teh.  Ret.  Salary 

General    

General    

General    

School    

School  Land  

School  Teh.  Ret.  Salary 
School  Teh.  Ret.  Salary 
School  Teh.  Ret.  Salary 

General    

General    

General    

School  Teh.  Ret.  Salary 

Sac.  and  San  Joa.  Drain. 

District    No.    4 


$208  30 

31 

1  80 

46  54 

14  00 

14  00 

14  00 

14  00 

250  00 

11  00 

14  00 

125  00 

13  60 

30  85 

50 

7  24 

10  00 

60  83 

65  00 

125  00 

4  00 

20 

25  00 

65  00 

102,930  20 


Aug.  10/14 
Oct.     8/14 


Oct. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
May 


8/14 
8/14 
1/15 
1/15 
4/15 
4/15 


$104,053  40 


June  23/15 
June  23/15 
July  14/15 
Sept.  10/15 
Sept.  10/15 
Oct.  6/15 
Nov.  12/15 
Dec.  11/15 
Dec.  11/15 
Feb.  11/16 
Feb.  11/16 
Feb.  11/16 
Feb.  11/16 
April  8/16 
April  8/16 
May    9/16 

May  31/16 


Warrants. 

Warrants   Drawn,  Paid,  Canceled  and  Outstanding   During  the  Sixty-sixth  and 
Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Years. 

Outstanding  July  1,  1914 $302,545  03 

Drawn  during  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 36,529,593  04 

$36,832,138  07 

Paid  during  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year $36,368,478  28 

Canceled  during  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 576  98 

$36,369,055  26 

Outstanding  July  1,  1915 $463,082  81 

Drawn  during  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 36,035,889  77 

$36,498,972  58 

Paid  during  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year $35,601,743  33 

Canceled  during  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 103,476  42 

$35,705,219  75 

Outstanding  July  1,  1916 $793,752  83 

Drawn  during  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh  fiscal  years $72,565,482  81 

Paid  during  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh  fiscal  years $71,970,221  61 

Canceled  during  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh  fiscal  years 104,053  40 

Total  paid  and  canceled $72,074,275  01 
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Bonded  Indebtedness. 

Bonded   Indebtedness  and  Warrants  Outstanding  June  30,  1916. 

Bonded  indebtedness— 

a6%  Funded  Debt  Bonds  of  1S73,  act  1870... - $2,277,500  00 

932,000  00 

9,000,000  00 


4%  Seawall  Bonds,  act  1903. 

4%  San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Bonds,  act  1909- 

4%  State  Highway  Bonds,  act  1909 18,000,000  00 


41%  University  of  California  Building  Bonds,  act  1915. 
4%  San  Francisco  State  Building  Bonds,  act  1913- 


1,800,000  00 
1,000,000  00 


$33,009,500  00 


Warrants  outstanding  (not  presented)— 

Printing   Fund   - 

Highway  Fund  — 

Second  San  Francisco  Seawall  Fund 

Department  of  Engineering  Revolving  Fund 

Napa  Hospital  Contingent  Fund 

School  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund 

California  Stallion  Registration  Contingent  Fund 

California  Polytechnic  School  Contingent  Fund 

Court  of  Appeal,  First  District,  Library  Fund 

School  Fund — 

School  Book  Fund 

High  School  Fund  

San  Francisco  Harbor  Improvement  Fund 

School  Land  Fund 

Dissolved  Savings  Bank  Fund 

Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds,  Revolving  Fund 

Receivers'  Fund  

Sixth  District  Agricultural  Association  Contingent  Fund 

California  Reformatory  Contingent  Fund 

Medical  Examiners'  Contingent  Fund -- 

Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Contingent  Fund 

Veterinary  Medicine  Examiners'  Contingent  Fund 

Southern  California  Hospital  Contingent  Fund — 

Commission  Market  Fund 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund - 

Reclamation  Board  Revolving  Fund 

Whittier  School  Contingent  Fund 

Mendocino   Hospital   Contingent   Fund' 

Library  Fund  - 

Insurance  Commissioner's  Special  Fund 

Fish  and  Game  Preservation  Fund 

Nurses'  Registration  Fund 

Corporation   Commission  Fund 

Oil  Protection  Fund 

Sonoma  Home  Contingent  Fund 

Banking  Fund  

Motor  Vehicle  Fund 

School  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund  No.  2 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund  No.  3 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund  No.  4 

Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  Fund  No.  5 

San  Francisco  State  Building  Fund 

Railroad  Commission  Fund  

General  Fund — 


$4,927 

22,850 

150 

3,826 

916  65 

1,078  98 

75  00 

322  68 

75  00 

31,704  97 

3,993  79 

2,702  19 

1,497  23 

40  00 

337 

4  00 

25  20 

50  25 

125  00 

1,285  00 

491  69 

40  98 

32  00 

295  00 

70,717  60 

3.4S1  06 

54145 

287  06 

5,233  20 

375 

13,432  70 

524  99 

83  04 

1,468  41 

48100 

6,578  70 

1S,S25  68 

335  51 

3,02818 

2i30,000  00 

106,000  00 

419  72 

522 

277  65 

224,757  08 


I 


$793,752  83 


Total  bonded  Indebtedness- _ - - _ $33,009,500  00 

Total  warrants   outstanding 793,752  83 


$33,803,252  83 


aThese  bonds  are  held  by  state  of  California  for  the  benefit  of  the  School  Fund  ($1,526,500.00) 
and  the  University  Fund  ($751,000.00).  Interest  thereon  is  paid  under  provisions  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  March  3,  1893. 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN    WAR  ACCOUNT. 

Transactions  in  payment  of  members  of  the  National  Guard  of  Cali- 
fornia for  services  rendered  in  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898, 
before  their  enlistment  as  United  States  volunteers,  during  the  sixty- 
sixth  and  sixty-seventh  fiscal  years. 

Series  No.  1. 
,  Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1914 $2,328  00 

Balance    $2,328  00 

Series  No.  2. 

.  Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1914 $3,63S  50 

;  Vouchers  paid 8  00 

Balance    3,630  50 

Total  balance  June  30,  1916 $5,958  50 

Note. — This  money  is  held  by  the  state  treasurer  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
disbursed  on  authorization  of  the  Governor  and  The  Adjutant  General.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  any  of  the  regular  funds  of  the  state. 
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REPORT  ON  STATE.  BUDGET. 


I  His  Excellency,  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 

Governor  of  California, 

Sacramento,  California. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  661  and  670  of 

li  the  Political  Code,  the  State  Board  of  Control  herewith  transmits  to 

\\  you  its  budget  covering  the  financial  needs  of  the  different  state  offices, 

i  boards,   bureaus,    departments,    commissions   and   institutions   for   the 

sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  fiscal  years. 

The    budget    herewith    transmitted    has    received    the    unanimous 

I I  approval  of  the  State  Controller,  Honorable  John  S.  Chambers,  and 
H  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

In  its  preparation,  of  necessity  the  work  of  the  Board  has  been 
i  devoted  mainly  to  an  examination  and  adjustment  of  requests  for 
items  of  general  and  special  appropriation,  the  items  of  fixed  charges 
already  being  determined  by  legislative  enactment.  In  relation  to  the 
i  matters  of  fixed  charges,  however,  the  Board  entertains  views  based 
i upon  its  experience  which  will  be  referred  to  briefly  hereinafter,  and 
■  which  will  be  treated  more  in  detail  in  a  supplemental  report  to  you 
dealing  exclusively  with  these  matters. 

The  budget  herewith  submitted  to  you  recommends  items  to  be 
included  in  the  general  appropriation  bill  amounting  to  $17,413,242.00. 
For  special  appropriations  it  contains  recommendations  aggregating 
$5,265,005.31.  It  also  includes  an  item  of  $250,000.00  to  cover  unre- 
ported needs.  The  total  sum  recommended  for  general  and  special 
appropriations  and  unreported  needs  is  $22,928,247.31. 

The  total  of  $22,928,247.31  as  compared  with  the  total  of  appropria- 
tions made  in  1915  represents  an  increase  of  17.5  per  cent.  The  total 
of  $19,498,410.47  appropriated  in  1915  was  an  increase  of  4.4  per  cent 
over  the  total  of  1913  and  was  the  smallest  increase  in  the  history  of  the 
state,  due  to  many  causes. 

The  budget  herewith  presented  contemplates  the  meeting  of  many 
financial  problems  which  demanded  solution  in  1915.  A  brief  review 
of  the  situation  will,  undoubtedly,  serve  to  demonstrate  conclusively 
the  logic  of  meeting  these  problems  at  the  present  time,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  a  financial  program  which  contemplates  meeting  them  out  of 
current  revenues. 

You  will  recall  that  in  1911  and  1912  an  examination  of  the  prop- 
erties of  the  state  institutions  disclosed  the  fact  that  over  a  long  period 
of  years  the  existing  buildings  had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate,  and  in 
a  great  majority  of  cases  the  imperative  demand  for  new  structures 
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to  meet  the  growth  of  the  institutions  had  been  ignored  while  the  fun 
of  the  state  were  diverted  into  other  channels.  No  more  striking 
example  of  this  policy  could  be  furnished  than  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia as  it  existed  in  1911.  Among  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  the 
institution  at  Napa  was  a  glaring  example,  with  patients  huddled  in  all 
sorts  of  garrets.  An  examination  of  the  big  main  structure  of  the  Whit- 
tier  Boys'  School  showed  that  it  had  been  constructed  on  a  water  course, 
and  that  the  combination  of  this  foundation  and  the  type  of  political 
mortar  which  entered  into  its  construction  had  rendered  it  unsafe  for 
occupancy.  A  similar  condition  more  recently  was  exposed  in  con- 
nection with  the  west  wing  of  the  big  main  structure  of  the  Southern 
California  State  Hospital  at  Patton,  necessitating  the  razing  of  the 
structure,  although  it  was  less  than  fourteen  years  old.  A  new  normal 
scho*bl  had  been  founded  at  Santa  Barbara  without  any  buildings. 
These  instances  could  be  multiplied. 

In  1913,  you  will  remember,  an  effort  was  made  to  recover  the  ground 
which  had  been  lost  over  the  period  of  years  of  neglect.  In  addition 
to  financing  the  agricultural  college  of  the  University  of  California, 
big  strides  were  made  towards  rehabilitating  the  state  institutions  wThich 
were  imperatively  demanding  new  buildings.  No  doubt,  you  will  also 
recall  it  was  at  this  juncture  a  rather  general  demand  came  for  a  bond 
issue  of  $8,000,000.00  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  the  funds  to  be  used 
in  rehabilitating  the  institutions  of  the  state. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  at  that  time  agreed  Avith  your  policy  of 
refusing  assent  to  such  a  step  and  your  insistence  that  the  effort  be 
made  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  out  of  current  funds.  The 
accomplishments  since  that  time  have  been  a  vindication  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  policy.  That  the  electorate  endorsed  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures for  the  rehabilitation  of  these  institutions,  however,  can  not  be 
doubted  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  approval  given  the  bond  issue  for 
$1,800,000.00  for  buildings  for  the  University  of  California,  the  need 
for  which  was  imperative. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  meeting  the  cost  of  construction  out  of 
current  revenues  the  Board  of  Control  took  up  the  work  of  preparing 
the  budget  of  1915  with  the  intention  of  carrying  into  effect  at  least  an 
appreciable  percentage  of  the  building  program.  At  this  juncture, 
August,  1914,  the  war  in  Europe  broke  out.  The  commercial  fabric  of 
the  world  was  torn  to  shreds  and  no  one  could  tell  whether  the  United 
States  would  be  able  to  adjust  itself  to  conditions.  In  California  for 
the  support  of  the  state  government  we  are  dependent  upon  the  receipts 
of  the  railroads  and  public  utilities.  With  business  disarranged  no 
one  could  foretell  the  resultant  effect  upon  the  state's  finances.  Com- 
mon sense  and  prudence  demanded  the  postponement  of  the  building 
program  and  the  building  up  of  a  surplus  to  meet  possible  emergencies. 
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The  appropriations  at  the  1915  session  of  the  legislature  were  held 
to  an  absolute  minimum ;  the  building  program  was  abandoned  and  the 
surplus  conserved  and  increased. 

The  Board  of  Control  is  still  conscious  of  the  fact  that  numerous 
difficulties  may  follow  any  declaration  of  peace  in  Europe  during  the 
next  two  years,  and  it  is  also  ever  mindful  of  the  defects  of  our  present 
tax  system.  Bearing  these  things  in  mind  it  still  adheres  to  the  policy 
of  maintaining  a  healthy  surplus  in  the  state  treasury,  while  at  the 
same  time  meeting  that  portion  of  the  building  and  construction  pro- 
gram which  can  not  and  should  not  wait  longer. 

Of  the  total  increase  of  $3,429,836.84  recommended  the  Board  of 
Control  proposes  that  $2,180,400.00  shall  be  devoted  to  the  following 

projects : 

• 

Site  and  buildings  for  new  home  for  feeble-minded  in  southern  portion 

of  state   $250,000  00 

Completion    of   building   program    and    plant    of   new    Norwalk    State 

Hospital    246,700  00 

Further  progress  in  reconstruction  of  Whittier  Boys'  School 127,500'  00 

1   Completion  of  building  program  of  new  School  for  Girls  at  Ventura 123,200  00 

Replacement  of  pavilion  at  State  Fair,  destroyed  by  fire 300,000  00 

Buildings  for  new  Humboldt  Normal   School 230,000  00 

i   Construction  of  necessary  buildings  at  Davis  Farm  School 140,000  00 

I   Completion  of  buildings  at  Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  Riverside 50,000  00 

I   Construction  of  new  State  Printing  Office 100,000  00 

I   Purchase  of  ranch  necessary  to  maintenance  of   Stockton   State   Hos- 
pital rented  for  many  years 60,000  00 

Construction  of  training  school,   San   Jose   Normal   School,   to  replace 

buildings  destroyed  by  fire 53,000  00 

Cooperation  with  United   States  government  in  major  project  of  con- 
trolling Sacramento  River 500,000  00 

These  proposed  expenditures  do  not  include  the  cost  of  maintaining 
any  of  the  institutions  referred  to  nor  do  they  include  any  appropria- 
tions for  buildings  to  meet  the  normal  growth  of  the  institutions.  For 
instance,  the  budget  includes  recommendations  for  a  cottage  for  patients 
at  Stockton  Hospital,  $45,000;  additional  cottage  for  patients  at 
Southern  California  State  Hospital,  $45,000;  additional  cottage  for 
patients  at  Agnews  State  Hospital,  $45,000.  These  and  all  other  appro- 
priations for  buildings  to  meet  normal  growth  are  included  in  the  budget 
but  not  in  the  above  list  of  extraordinary  expenditures. 

These  extraordinary  expenditures  are  such  as  are  made  the  basis  of 
bond  issues  by  counties  and  municipalities  in  California  and  are  made 
the  basis  of  bond  issues  by  many  state  governments  other  than  Cali- 
fornia. When  met  by  bond  issues  they  entail  a  double  payment  in  the 
form  of  interest  and  principal.  Because  of  the  condition  of  Cali- 
fornia's finances  we  are  enabled  to  meet  these  expenditures  from  current 
revenues. 
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GENERAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  total  increase  in  the  general  appropriation 
bill  the  largest  amount  goes  to  the  seven  state  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
which  shows  an  increase  for  maintenance  of  $591,107.00.  This  is  due 
not  only  to  the  increase  in  population,  but  also  to  the  increased  cost  of 
living  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  advances  in  costs  of  all  staples  of 
food  and  clothing. 

The  increase  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  educational  institu 
tions,  including  the  University  of  California,  is  $384,815.00. 

The  two  prisons  and  three  reformatories  take  an  additional  $200,800. 
of  the  increase. 

Aid  of  orphans  represents  an  increase  of  $153,000.00  in  the  genera 
appropriation  bill. 

The  transfer  of  the  cost  of  enforcing  the  Pure  Milk  law  from  the 
special  appropriation  list  to  the  general  bill  carries  an  increase  in  the 
bill  of  $70,000.00 ;  likewise  the  transfer  of  $65,000.00  for  the  support  of 
free  employment  bureaus,  which  were  provided  for  out  of  special  appro- 
priation in  1915. 

LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  customary  appropriations  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  legislature. 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Items  totaling  $5,200.00  will  be  noted  in  the  recommendation  for  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  increases  in  the  general 
appropriation  bill  are  simply  formal,  as  they  carry  into  the  appropria- 
tion measure  increases  which  were  allowed  by  specific  statutes  in  1915. 

An  increase  of  $1,500.00  in  the  fund  for  the  clerk  of  the  District 
Courts  of  Appeal  is  carried  to  meet  many  increased  details  of  expense. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  general  appropriation  bill  there  appears  the 
item  covering  secretaries  for  the  justices  of  the  three  District  Courts 
of  Appeal,  the  total  sum  allowed  for  the  three  courts  being  $18,000.00. 

In  1915  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  each  allowed  a  sec- 
retary, whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  the  justice  in  necessary  reference 
work  and  library  study  in  addition  to  performing  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a  secretary.  The  plan  has  worked  so  well  that  the  justices  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeal  have  requested  that  two  secretaries  be  allowed  to  each 
of  the  three  district  courts,  it  being  estimated  that  two  could  very  well 
act  as  secretaries  to  the  three  justices  of  each  court,  thereby  relieving 
them  of  a  great  deal  of  library  work  and  expediting  the  business  of  the 
courts. 
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GOVERNOR  AND  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR. 

The  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  offices  of  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  are  carried  into  the  present  budget  on  exactly  the 
same  basis  as  the  appropriations  voted  in  1915. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 

A  total  increase  of  $62,330.00  is  voted  for  the  support  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control. 

A  small  portion  of  this  increase  is  recommended  so  as  to  meet  merited 
increases  in  salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  of  the  Board,  with  a 
view  of  placing  these  employees  upon  an  equal  salary  footing  with 
employees  of  other  departments  performing  similar  service. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  $7,200.00  of  the  proposed  increase  to  establish 
a  bond  department  in  the  office  of  the  Board,  through  which  the  Board 
may  handle  the  routine  of  its  investments  of  state  money,  which,  includ- 
ing those  investments  that  the  Board  supervises  now  total  in  excess 
of  $12,000,000.00. 

The  Board  of  Control  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  investing  the  school 
funds  of  the  state.  These  funds  total  in  excess  of  $7,500,000.00.  It 
also  has  the  responsibility  of  investing  the  surplus  money  in  the  state 
treasury,  aggregating  in  excess  of  $4,500,000.00.  It  also  acts  as  agent 
for  the  State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund  in  the  investment  of 
$1,000,000.00.  It  likewise  acts  as  agent  for  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  Teachers'  Ketirement  Salary 
Fund. 

The  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  investment  of  all  these  funds 
is  a  heavy  one.  It  is  necessary  that  close  attention  shall  be  paid  to 
maturities  in  anticipation  of  new  investments  to  avoid  losses  on  idle 
money ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  Board  shall  be  advised  of  the  issues  which 
are  for  sale;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  Board  shall  have  accurate 
information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  bond  market.  The  Board 
is  constantly  in  competition  with  financial  institutions  and  bond  houses 
bidding  for  issues,  especially  in  a  favorable  market,  and  at  important 
sales  it  is  necessary  for  the  state  to  have  on  the  ground  a  representative 
to  protect  its  bid.  Failure  of  representation  in  situations  where  compe- 
tition has  been  keen  has  cost  the  state  the  loss  of  several  issues,  which 
could  have  been  had  on  favorable  terms  had  we  had  on  the  ground  a 
representative  who  could  have  met  arguments  and  erroneous  statements 
made  by  competitors. 

The  major  portion  of  the  proposed  increase  is  to  be  devoted  to  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  placing  the  counties  of  California  on  a  basis  of 
uniform  accounting  and  auditing. 
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The  installation  of  the  uniform  system  of  accounting  is  not  only  the 
biggest  accounting  project  ever  undertaken  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  United  States,  but  in  the  opinion  of  all  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  problem  is  the  biggest  forward  step  that  can  be  taken  in  the  modern- 
izing of  our  county  governments. 

The  project,  which  in  its  accomplishment  is  necessarily  a  tedious 
task,  has  been  progressing  satisfactorily  and  has  reached  the  point 
where  the  Board  of  Control  accounting  department  must  be  given  the 
necessary  financial  means  to  maintain  its  staff  and  carry  on  the  work  of 
installation  simultaneously  in  several  counties. 

The  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  connection  with  the  uniform 
system  of  accounting  is  treated  in  detail  in  the  biennial  report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control. 

SECRETxVRY   OF   STATE. 

The  budget  carries  approval  of  an  item  of  $800.00  to  cover  the  publi- 
cation by  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  a  roster  or  directory  of 
national,  state,  county  and  municipal  officers  to  facilitate  the  transacting 
of  business  between  the  public  and  their  officials.  This  expenditure  is 
recommended  in  lieu  of  a  proposed  expenditure  of  $5,000.00  for  a  Blue 
Book.  In  its  early  stages  the  Blue  Book  was  designed  to  meet  a  need 
now  sought  to  be  met  by  the  roster.  Its  scope  was  gradually  enlarged 
until  it  finally  contained  a  mass  of  statistics  of  doubtful  accuracy.  The 
useful  information  and  original  purpose  of  the  publication  were  lost 
sight  of. 

STATE  CONTROLLER. 

The  development  of  the  office  of  the  State  Controller  as  the  tax  col- 
lecting office  of  the  state  government  has  gradually  brought  that  feature 
of  the  Controller's  duties  to  a  point  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  department  are  devoted  to  tax  collecting  purposes, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  collection  of  inheritance  taxes.  The  budget 
herewith  submitted  contains  recommendations  of  increases  totaling 
$50,900.00  for  the  Controller's  department.  Of  this  amount  $35,100.00 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inheritance  Tax  Department,  and  the  remainder 
is  to  meet  necessary  additional  help  required  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
routine  work  of  the  general  office. 

With  the  present  assistance  which  it  has,  the  Inheritance  Tax  Depart- 
ment can  not  possibly  cover  the  ground  and  keep  in  contact  with  the 
vast  amount  of  litigation  to  which  it  is  a  party.  "While  the  greater  part 
of  the  legal  work  concerns  small  estates,  some  of  it  is  in  connection  with 
estates  any  one  of  which  owe  to  the  state  of  California  taxes  in  excess 
of  $150,000.00,  and  in  one  instance  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
amount  recommended  is  simply  an  investment  to  protect  one  of  the 
state 's  revenues  which  requires  it. 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 


Increases  will  be  noted  in  the  items  for  the  Attorney  General's  office, 
but  these  are  formal  changes  in  the  general  appropriation  bill  to  make 
it  conform  to  specific  statutes  enacted  in  1915. 

LEGISLATIVE   COUNSEL  BUREAU. 

A  decrease  of  $5,000  is  noted  in  the  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau  for  the  reason  it  is  believed  that  the 
reduced  amount  Avill  be  sufficient.  The  recommended  decrease  is  not 
any  indication  of  diminished  importance  of  this  bureau,  but  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  big  demands 
on  the  bureau  occur  just  previous  to  and  during  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  that  at  other  periods  the  bureau  can  handle  its  routine 
needs  with  a  minimum  expenditure. 

SURVEYOR  GENERAL. 

A  net  increase  of  $2,000  is  noted  in  the  amount  recommended  for 
the  office  of  the  Surveyor  General.  This  is  to  meet  the  expense  of 
additional  duties  imposed  upon  the  office. 

STATE   BOARD    OP    EQUALIZATION. 

A  net  reduction  is  noted  in  the  amounts  recommended  for  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization.  The  total  of  $16,000  reduction  is  made  up  of 
reductions  of  $11,000  and  $5,000  in  the  funds  for  the  making  of  the 
assessments  of  taxes  and  for  traveling,  respectively.  These  reductions 
have  been  made  simply  because  the  records  show  that  the  amounts 
available  have  been  unused  and  were  unnecessary. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OP    CAPITOL  BUILDING   AND   GROUNDS. 

A  net  reduction  of  $5,570  is  proposed  in  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  Superintendent.  This  reduction  is  distributed  between  the 
funds  for  purchase  of  furniture  and  repairs  to  building,  and  purchase 
of  implements. 

RAILROAD    COMMISSION. 

A  total  increase  in  the  general  appropriation  bill  of  $37,300  is  carried 
in  the  item  covering  the  support  of  the  California  Railroad  Commission. 
The  current  expenditures  of  the  commission  for  the  support  and  the 
normal  percentage  of  increase  in  volume  of  business  handled  show 
that  this  is  a  minimum  at  which  the  commission  can  carry  on  its  busi- 
ness during  the  coming  fiscal  period. 
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An  item  of  special  appropriation  is  $200,000  for  the  work  of  the 
commission  in  the  regulation  of  municipal  utilities,  jurisdiction  over 
which  was  placed  in  the  commission  by  vote  of  the  electorate.  This 
sum  of  $200,000  is  the  same  amount  as  was  appropriated  in  1915  for 
this  portion  of  the  commission's  work.  The  record  of  expenditures 
shows  that  the  commission  in  all  probability  will  need  no  increase,  as 
any  unexpended  balance  in  the  appropriation  of  1915  will  continue  to! 
be  available  in  the  sixty-ninth  fiscal  year. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

The  State  Civil  Service  Commission  requested  an  increase  of  $15,000. 
Of  this  amount  $10,000  has  been  carried  into  the  budget  herewith 
transmitted,  and  is  recommended  to  cover  the  cost  to  the  commission 
of  assistance  necessary  to  expedite  the  work  of  preparing  eligible  lists. 
A  small  portion  of  the  increase  is  designed  to  cover  increases  in  salaries 
of  subordinates  of  the  commission. 

IMMIGRATION   AND   HOUSING. 

The  Immigration  and  Housing  Commission  is  carried  in  the  present 
proposed  general  appropriation* bill  at  $90,000,  as  against  $60,000  in 
1915.  This  apparent  increase  of  $30,000  is  reduced  by  consideration 
of  a  special  appropriation  of  $10,000  given  the  commission  in  1915  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  camp  sanitation  and  regulation. 

The  increase  of  $20,000  represents  the  minimum  which  should  be- 
accorded  the  commission  to  enable  it  to  inaugurate  important  work  in 
connection  with  the  immigration  problem  looking  towards  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  immigrant  in  the  life  of  the  commonwealth  as  an  asset 
instead  of  a  liability. 

SUPERINTENDENT    OF    WEIGHTS   AND    MEASURES. 

A  net  increase  in  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Weights  and  Measures  is  recommended  in  the  sum  of  $5,000.  This 
amount  is  necessary  properly  to  enforce  the  law  and  perform  the  duties 
already  imposed  upon  the  department. 

STATE  WATER   COMMISSION. 

While  the  general  appropriation  bill  shows  an  apparent  increase  of 
$50,000  in  the  case  of  the  State  Water  Commission,  the  total  recom- 
mended for  the  support  of  the  commission  out  of  state  funds  represents 
no  increase  whatever.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1915  the  legisla- 
ture reappropriated  for  the  support  of  the  commission  the  unexpended 
balance  in  the  appropriation  made  by  Chapter  586  of  the  Statutes  of 
1913.     This  act  had  been  subjected  to  the  referendum  and  its  operation 
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was  held  up.  In  consequence  of  the  delay  in  the  inauguration  of  the 
work  of  the  commission  there  was  in  the  fund  created  by  Chapter  586 
of  the  Statutes  of  1915  an  unexpended  balance  of  $42,541.41  on  June  30, 
1915,  and  this  sum  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  the  commission. 


INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE   COMMISSION. 


An  increase  of  $15,000.00  in  the  support  of  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  is  recommended.     During  the  current  fiscal  year  the  com- 

i  mission  has  found  itself  handicapped  in  carrying  the  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  it  by  law  because  of  insufficient  funds. 

In  one  instance  at  least  an  investigation  by  the  commission  of  an 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  minimum  wages  for  women  em- 
ployed, and  regulating  working  conditions  would  have  been  fruitless  if 
the  State  Board  of  Control  and  Controller  had  not  authorized  a  draft 

i upon  the  Emergency  Fund  of  $3,625.00  to  carry  on  the  commission's 

<  work. 

STATE   BOARD   OP   HEALTH. 

Increases  for  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  recom- 
i mended  as  follows:  For  the  general  department  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  plan  of  districting  the  state  for  health  purposes,  $60,530.00;  Sani- 
tary engineering  department,  $15,000.00 ;  Contagious  disease  fund, 
$25,000.00 ;  State  aid  to  tubercular  patients,  $50,000.00.  These  increases 
aggregate  $150,530.00. 

Of  the  increase  for  the  general  department  $32,400.00  is  recommended 
to  finance  the  plan  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  district  the  state 
with  a  representative  of  the  department  in  charge,  with  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  communities  of  the 
state  and  the  chief  department  of  the  commonwealth  having  charge  of 
tits  health.  In  investigations  of  alleged  epidemics  and  reported  epi- 
demics the  Board  has  been  greatly  handicapped  because  of  its  being 
located  at  a  central  point  with  no  local  contact  with  remote  areas  of 
the  state.  This  has  resulted  in  the  available  men  of  the  department 
■  being  called  to  remote  portions  of  the  state  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Of  necessity  one  portion  had  to  be  neglected  temporarily. 

The  work  of  the  Sanitary  Engineering  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Health  has  justified  its  existence  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  health, 
but  from  an  economic  point  of  view  in  counselling  small  communities 
and  in  some  cases  large  ones  on  the  vital  questions  of  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal. 

The  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  control  of  contagious  dis- 
eases is  recommended  with  the  hope  that  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments may  put  forward  a  greater  effort  and  make  appreciable  gains 
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principally  in  the  work  of  squirrel  eradication  in  those  areas  where  they 
have  been  disease  carriers  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

It  is  possible  that  the  board  has  been  too  conservative  in  connection 
with  this  item,  as  it  would  appear  logical  that  a  more  generous  appro- 
priation would  make  possible  the  effort  necessary  to  absolutely  exter- 
minate the  disease  carriers.  The  increase  recommended,  however,  has 
been  based  upon  what  it  is  believed  it  will  be  possible  to  induce  the  fed- 
eral government  to  meet. 

In  relation  to  aid  for  tuberculosis  patients :  The  Board  has  recom-. 
mended  an  increase  from  $75,000.00  to  $125,000.00.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  $50,000.00  as  against  an  increase  requested  by  the  depart- 
ment of  $250,000.00.  Legal  considerations  arose  after  the  presentation 
of  the  request  which  led  to  its  reduction  to  approximately  $200,000.00, 
and  this  amount  was  urged  as  a  minimum. 

The  Board  is  conscious  of  the  great  good  accomplished  in  the  aid  of - 
the  people  afflicted  with  this  terrible  disease  who  are  without  the  means 
of  supporting  themselves.  It  is  also  firmly  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  the  system  of  state  aid  as  opposed  to  the  system  which  contemplates 
the  construction  of  state  sanatoria  for  the  care  of  these  patients.  How- 
ever, it  is  also  conscious  of  the  tendency,  owing  to  the  nature  of  our 
tax  system,  constantly  to  impose  upon  the  state  burdens  of  tax  which 
are  at  the  present  time  local.  No  more  striking  example  of  such  devel- 
opment could  be  had  than  the  present  state  orphan  aid  system,  under 
which  the  great  majority  of  counties  demand  of  the  state  reimburse- 
ment for  all  of  their  expenditures  for  this  purpose.  Originally  the 
state  aided;  today  the  state  bears  practically  the  entire  burden. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  local  communities  make  the  capital  expendi- 
tures necessary  for  tubercular  wards  and  buildings.  This  is  true,  but 
the  history  of  all  governmental  and  private  institutions  is  that  their 
first  cost  dwindles  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of 
maintenance  when  they  are  developed  to  normal  capacity,  and  afford  a 
basis  for  appeals  for  constantly  increasing  subsidies. 

The  Board  wishes  to  emphasize  the  danger  from  the  state's  stand- 
point of  expanding  this  fund  too  rapidly.  It  should  be  made  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  state  has  not  adopted  a  polkr^  of  supporting  institu- 
tions for  this  purpose,  but  that  its  aim  is  simply  to  contribute  a  defined 
part  of  the  cost  of  caring  for  each  tubercular  patient.  By  this  method 
the  state  relieves  the  local  community  of  an  equitable  share  of  the  bur- 
den and  in  return  secures  the  right  to  insist  on  a  proper  standard  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  as  a  matter  of  public  policy. 

The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  increase  recommended  fully  meets 
the  state's  equitable  share. 
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BUREAU  OP  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

The  items  recommended  in  the  general  appropriation  bill  show  an 
apparent  increase  of  $76,400.00  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
There  is  a  real  increase  of  $26,400.00,  the  remaining  $50,000.00  being 
accounted  for  by  the  special  appropriation  made  in  1915  for  the  support 
of  the  free  employment  bureaus. 

Of  the  $26,400.00  an  increase  of  $15,000.00  is  recommended  for  an 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  free  employment  bureaus,  which  have 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  investment  and  an  efficient  instrument  to 
accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  were  designed,  namely,  to  bring 
the  jobless  man  in  contact  with  the  manless  job  without  subjecting  him 
to  the  many  extortions  which  were  previously  practiced  by  private  em- 
ployment bureaus. 

The  remainder  of  the  increase  is  to  supplement  the  financial  resources 
of  the  department  and  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  fees  due  to  the 
falling  off  in  license  fees  from  private  employment  agencies,  many  of 
which  have  been  unable  to  continue. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT   COMMISSION. 

The  total  appropriation  recommended  for  the  support  of  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  Commission  is  $425,000.00,  which  is  an  increase  over  the 
appropriation  of  the  current  fiscal  period  of  $48,700.00.  In  reaching  a 
conclusion  on  the  appropriation  of  the  commission  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol and  Controller  had  in  mind  that  in  1915  it  received  an  increase  of 
$115,170.00  over  the  previous  fiscal  period.  The  experience  of  the  last 
two  years  has  amply  demonstrated  that  the  increase  was  justified,  but 
it  happens  that  now,  the  process  of  organization  of  the  commission 
having  been  accomplished  and  its  work  having  fallen  into  well  defined 
channels,  the  business  can  be  efficiently  carried  on  with  the  proposed 
increase  of  $48,700.00. 

In  making  this  recommendation  the  Board  of  Control  and  Controller 
have  not  taken  into  consideration  a  policy  of  safety  enforcement  which 
the  commission  proposes  to  submit  for  approval  to  the  legislature. 

HARBOR  COMMISSION — EUREKA. 

The  same  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Harbor  Commission 
of  Eureka  are  recommended,  but  are  recommended  because  they  are 
statutory.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  policy  of  continuing 
this  appropriation  should  be  given  consideration.  The  making  of  these 
appropriations  is  contrary  to  the  uniform  policy  of  the  state  requiring 
that  the  different  harbors  shall  be  maintained  out  of  the  revenues  which 
they  produce  themselves. 
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NATIONAL  GUARD. 

The  general  and  special  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
National  Guard  have  been  carried  into  the  budget  on  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  they  were  approved  in  1915.  The  most  important  reason 
dictating  this  course  has  been  that  it  seems  certain  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  take  some  step  towards  changing  the  system  of  national 
defense,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  what  will  be  the  future  status  of  the  National  Guard. 
Tf  the  present  federal  law  relating  to  the  national  guard  is  to  be  con- 
tinued it  is  entirely  problematical  whether  the  National  Guard  can  be 
recruited  or  not.  If  it  is  possible  to  recruit  the  guard  the  requirements 
of  the  federal  act  will  necessitate  greatly  increased  appropriations  to 
take  care  of  the  new  units.  The  one  businesslike  course  seems  to  be 
to  wait  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  ascertain  what,  if  anything,  the 
national  congress  intends  to  do  in  the  matter.  Inasmuch  as  the  present 
session  of  congress  adjourns  March  4th,  there  will  be  ample  time  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  to  make  any  necessary  changes  in 
the  appropriations  for  the  California  Guard. 

A  second  reason  for  the  procedure  adopted  is  that  the  Adjutant 
General  has  recognized  the  need  for  a  reorganization  of  the  business 
methods  of  the  guard,  and  the  desirability  of  having  a  modern  system 
of  handling  its  finances  which  will  result  in  greater  efficiency.  The 
details  of  such  a  plan  will  be  worked  out  jointly  by  the  office  of  the 
Adjutant  General  and  the  State  Board  of  Control  and  submitted  for 
approval. 

STATE  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  apparent  increase  of  $36,400.00  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
State  Department  of  Engineering  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  trans- 
ference to  the  general  appropriation  bill  of  the  salaries  of  employees 
whose  salaries  have  heretofore  been  prorated  and  charged  to  the  special 
appropriations  for  different  buildings  and  projects  to  which  they  were 
assigned. 

Inasmuch  as  the  state  pays  the  bills  for  all  of  this  construction  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  salaries  should  not  be  carried  into  the  general 
appropriation  bill.  The  matter  of  figuring  the  overhead  cost  on  any 
given  piece  of  work  can  be  readily  ascertained,  without  the  necessity  of 
subjecting  the  employees  to  inconvenience  and  the  state  to  unnecessary 
bookkeeping. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Recommendation  is  made  of  an  increase  of  $2,400.00  for  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  cover  the  salary  of  a 
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clerical   assistant   for   the   statistician,    whose   duties    are   of   a   very 
responsible  nature  and  have  multiplied. 

STATE   LIBRARY. 

The  budget  contains  a  recommendation  for  an  increase  of  $60,000.00 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  State  Library.  With  the 
development  of  the  county  library  system,  university  extension  and  the 
correspondence  courses  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  the  State  Library  has  been  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  state's  educational  system.  The  time  has  passed  when  the 
State  Library  was  available  only  to  Sacramento  and  surrounding  terri- 
tory, and  when  it  was  used  principally  by  the  state  departments. 
Today  the  library  is  the  focal  point  of  the  library  system  of  the  state 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  service  is  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the 
county  library  system  and  the  extension  courses  in  those  remote  towns 
and  villages  which  can  not  afford  a  collection  of  books  complete  on  all 
topics. 

The  increase  of  $60,000.00  will  enable  the  State  Library  to  carry  its 
new  responsibilities  at  least  in  their  essential  features.  It  is  less  than 
one-half  the  increase  asked,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the 
state  could  assume  in  one  fiscal  period  the  entire  burden  of  bringing 
about  ideal  conditions  in  the  many  activities  to  which  it  is  committed. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

By  far  the  largest  increase  accorded  any  institution  or  department  in 
the  budget  recommendations  is  that  proposed  for  the  University  of 
California.  The  increase  totals  $625,000.00,  distributed  as  follows: 
Deficiency  in  support  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  sixty-seventh  and 
sixty-eighth  fiscal  years,  $90,000.00;  increase  in  general  appropriation 
for  support  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  $175,000.00;  special  appro- 
priations for  the  College  of  Agriculture,  $190,000.00 ;  increase  in  special 
appropriation  for  university  extension,  $30,000.00;  heating  plant 
for  settlement  at  Lick  Observatory,  $40,000.00,  and  $100,000.00  for 
medical  teaching  in  the  College  of  Medicine. 

In  the  budget  for  the  sixty-seventh  and  sixty-eighth  fiscal  years  the 
Board  of  Control  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  university  was 
receiving  the  benefit  of  $1,800,000.00  voted  by  the  electorate  for  build- 
ings for  the  university  and  recommended  no  building  appropriations 
whatever.  The  status  of  general  financial  affairs  at  that  time  was  also 
a  controlling  factor. 

In  the  present  budget  the  Board  recognizes  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  university  which  received  such  an  impetus 
in  1913.  The  Board  of  Regents  presented  to  the  Board  of  Control  a 
request  for  a  total  increase  in  support  for  the  agricultural  college  of 
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$220,000.00.  In  view  of  the  deficiency  appropriations  for  the  agricul- 
tural college  and  the  special  appropriations  it  was  found  necessary  to 
limit  this  increase  to  $175,000.00.  The  special  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  buildings  at  the  Davis  Farm  School  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  citrus  experiment  station  at  Riverside  make  the  advance 
of  the  agricultural  college  most  notable,  and  will  enable  it  to  carry 
on  its  work  with  increased  efficiency. 

The  data  supporting  the  request  for  the  increase  of  $30,000.00  ir 
the  appropriation  for  university  extension  is  conclusive  and  shows 
to  what  extent  this  department  of  the  university  has  met  a  great  neec 
during  the  last  two  years  on  the  comparatively  small  appropriation  oi 
$40,000.00.  The  increase  recommended  will  enable  the  department 
greatly  to  develop  its  activities. 

The  item  of  support  for  the  Los  Angeles  medical  department  has  not 
been  approved  for  the  reason  that  properly  it  comes  within  the  scope 
of  those  features  of  the  university 's  work  which  are  supported  from  the 
university  fund  which  will  be  referred  to  hereinafter.  The  failure  tc 
carry  this  item  as  a  separate  recommendation  in  the  budget  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  a  disapproval  of  the  work  by  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

For  years  the  scientific  studies  being  carried  on  at  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory at  Mount  Hamilton  have  been  greatly  handicapped  during  a  large 
part  of  the  year  by  lack  of  a  proper  heating  system.  This  item  has 
been  submitted  repeatedly  by  the  regents  and  in  this  budget  is 
approved. 

The  recommendation  of  $100,000.00  for  medical  teaching  is  one-half 
of  the  amount  requested  but  should  prove  sufficient  in  view  of  the  large 
private  benefactions  of  which  the  medical  college  has  been  the 
beneficiary. 

Finally  in  the  consideration  of  the  finances  of  the  University  of 
California,  the  Board  recommends  that  an  appropriate  act  be  passed 
continuing  for  four  years  the  provisions  of  chapter  582  of  the  Statutes 
of  1911  as  amended  by  the  provisions  of  chapter  222  of  the  Statutes 
of  1915. 

The  University  Fund  is  the  principal  support  of  the  University  of 
California  and  is  the  amount  given  the  institution  in  lieu  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  three  cent  tax  levied  upon  all  property  of  the  state  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  present  state  tax  system.  The  fund  is  increased 
by  seven  per  cent  each  year  and  if  continued  during  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  will  give  the  university  from  this  source  $2,360,478.00,  an  increase 
of  $294,604.00. 

The  continuance  of  this  fund,  it  is  agreed  by  the  university  author- 
ities and  Board,  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory  temporary  solution  of 
the  problem  which  has  been  present  since  the  state's  tax  system  was 
changed. 
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BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  increase  in  the  support  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  has  been  recommended  to  meet  the  growing  demands  upon 
the  board  and  the  increased  duties  which  the  department  is  discharging. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  budget  contains  recommendations  totalling  $245,000.00  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  Hum- 
boldt Normal  School.  This  normal  school  was  established  in  1913  and 
was  housed  in  the  grammar  school  of  the  city  of  Areata.  In  1915,  in 
pursuance  of  the  policy  of  postponing  new  projects,  provision  was 
made  for  only  temporary  frame  structures  on  the  normal  school  site. 
These  structures  were  erected  and  have  housed  the  normal  school 
during  the  last  two  years. 

The  sum  of  $245,000.00  will  give  the  school  all  of  the  necessary  units 
for  administrative  and  classroom  purposes  and  can  be  supplemented  by 
use  of  the  present  temporary  structures. 

An  increase  of  $28,720.00  is  recommended  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  training  schools  conducted  by  seven  of  the  state 
normal  schools.  This  method  of  financing  these  institutions  has  proved 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  state  and  has  been  equitable  to  the  local 
communities.  The  experience  of  the  last  two  years  has  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted  two  years  ago  of  placing  these  schools 
under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

The  other  general  appropriation  and  special  increases  for  normal 
schools  represent  amounts  needed  to  meet  the  growth  of  the  institutions. 

No  recommendation  of  special  appropriations  for  the  San  Francisco 
Normal  School  have  been  made.  The  general  appropriations  for  the 
institution  have  been  provided.  If  the  original  plan  which  contem- 
plated disposing  of  the  present  normal  school  site  and  establishing  the 
institution  in  the  California  Building  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
is  followed,  it  should  be  unnecessary  to  provide  any  additional  appro- 
priation. This  in  a  measure,  however,  depends  upon  litigation  now 
before  the  courts. 

CALIFORNIA    POLYTECHNIC   SCHOOL. 

This  institution  presents  a  problem  which  should  be  settled  without 
delay.  Its  buildings  are  approximately  fourteen  years  old  but  are 
practically  worthless  because  of  inherent  structural  defects  and  the 
flimsy  character  of  materials  entering  into  them.  Already  a  large 
sum  has  been  expended  in  the  endeavor! to  keep  them  in  repair  and  at 
the  present  time  it  would  be  necessary'  to  spend  approximately  one- 
half  their  original  cost  to  put  them  in  respectable  condition. 
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The  institution  needs  an  additional  watershed,  which  probably  can 
not  be  secured  for  less  than  $40,000.00. 

The  farm  buildings  are  a  disgrace  to  the  state. 

The  Board  of  Control  has  requested  the  State  Engineering  Depart- 
ment to  make  the  preliminary  study  necessary  to  map  out  a  program 
of  construction  and  an  estimate  of  cost.  The  purpose  would  be  to  replace 
the  present  structures  with  permanent  buildings  and  give  the  institution 
the  necessary  means  of  working  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. 

All  of  the  data  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as  it  is  transmitted  to  this 
Board. 

CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND. 

The  commission  authorized  by  the  legislature  at  its  1915  session  to 
take  up  the  problem  of  separating  the  school  for  the  deaf  from  the  school 
for  the  blind,  has  reported  in  favor  of  the  separation,  and  has  presented 
alternative  plans.  One  plan  provides  for  the  removal  of  the  blind  to  a 
new  site,  which  site  and  new  institution  would  cost  approximately 
$300,000.00.  The  alternative  plan  contemplates  the  removal  of  the  deaf 
to  a  new  site  which  would  cost  $500,000.00.  The  authorities  of  the  pres- 
ent school  favor  the  removal  of  the  blind.  Many  of  those  who  advocate 
the  separation  favor  the  removal  of  the  deaf. 

The  Board  of  Control  is  convinced  of  the  logic  and  necessity  of  sepa- 
rating these  two  classes  of  pupils.  A  brief  study  of  their  respective 
problems  shows  that  they  have  nothing  in  common.  In  a  consideration 
of  all  of  the  needs  of  the  state,  however,  the  relative  need  of  meeting 
this  problem  immediately  has  not  seemed  as  great  as  existed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  projects  which  have  been  recommended.  The  Board 
is  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  the  separation 
of  these  schools  should  receive  first  consideration. 

VITICULTURAL  COMMISSION. 

The  budget  proposes  an  increase  of  $10,000.00  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  viticultural  commission.  The  commission  in  its 
request  emphasizes  the  investment  in  the  wine  grape,  table  grape  and 
raisin  industries  and  the  needs  of  these  industries.  It  emphasizes  par- 
ticularly constructive  measures  it  desires  to  take,  having  for  their  object 
the  improvement  of  shipping  conditions  surrounding  table  grapes,  and  in 
connection  with  the  raisin  industry. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Fire  wiped  out  the  main  pavilion  of  the  State  Fair  in  September,  1916. 
The  character  of  construction  was  such  that  only  the  presence  of  troops 
in  the  State  Fair  grounds  and  their  quick  utilization  by  the  officers  in 
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charge  prevented  loss  of  life.  There  never  has  been  a  logically  mapped 
out  program  of  construction  for  the  State  Fair  and  result  has  been  a 
conglomerate  mass  of  structures  of  varying  architecture  haphazardly 
located. 

The  budget  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  well  defined  policy  looking 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  State  Fair  on  a  basis  commensurate 
with  its  importance,  and  the  working  out  of  a  building  plan  of  which  the 
new  pavilion,  for  which  $300,000.00  is  recommended,  shall  be  the 
nucleus. 

STATE   COMMISSIONER   OF   HORTICULTURE. 

A  total  increase  of  $26,700  is  carried  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture  to  enable  the  department  to  meet  the  multiplying  problems 
of  pests  with  which  the  fruit  growers  of  the  state  are  confronted.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  in  the  increase  for  two  additional  field  deputies,  who 
in  contact  with  the  county  horticultural  commissioners  will  bring  about 
a  greater  cooperation  with  the  state  department  and  a  consequent 
benefit  to  the  fruit  growers. 

STATE   VETERINARIAN. 

Of  the  total  increase  of  $74,800  noted  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  department  of  the  State  Veterinarian,  the  sum  of 
$70,000  is  necessary  properly  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  pure 
milk  bill  enacted  at  the  1915  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  State  Dairy  Bureau  in  its  work  of  dairy  inspection  is  constantly 
covering  a  wider  field  and  requires  the  additional  $17,500  recommended. 

STATE   BOARD   OF   FORESTRY. 

Approval  is  given  the  request  of  the  State  Forestry  Bureau  for  the 
establishment  of  a  nursery  to  meet  the  problem  of  supplying  trees  to 
shade  the  new  highways,  to  meet  at  minimum  cost  the  needs  of  small 
cities  and  towns  for  shade  trees,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  work 
of  reforestation  which  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  different  state 
and  national  governments. 

It  is  recommended  that  $14,000  be  appropriated  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  state  and  that  the  balance  of  $14,000  be  allowed  from 
the  highway  bond  issue. 

ORPHAN   AID. 

A  total  increase  of  $153,000  is  recommended  in  connection  with 
state  aid  for  orphans,  half-orphans  and  abandoned  children.  The 
Board  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to 
meet  the  constantly  increasing  demands  with  this  amount,  but  in  con- 
nection with  its  biennial  report  of  the  board  will  present  in  detail 
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a  plan  which  will  have  for  its  object  the  relieving  of  the  state  to  at 
least  some  extent  of  the  burden' which  many  counties  are  now  endeav- 
oring to  shift  to  the  state  government. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  increases  recommended  for  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  for 
the  correctional  and  penal  institutions  are  attributable  to  the  growth 
in  population  and  the  need  of  meeting  the  increased  cost  of  necessaries 
of  life. 

LUNACY   COMMISSION. 

In  the  recommendations  for  the  support  of  the  Lunacy  Commission 
is  included  an  item  for  the  establishment  of  a  Deportation  Bureau  to 
handle  the  cases  of  those  insane  committed  to  California's  institutions, 
who  properly  should  be  cared  for  by  other  states. 

Because  of  her  wonderful  climate  and  conditions  of  living  California 
is  the  haven  of  many  sick  people  and  attracts  among  others  the  attention 
of  the  relatives  of  insane  patients.  Frequently  men  and  women  are 
committed  to  California's  hospitals  who  have  been  in  the  state  but  a 
few  days  or  weeks.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  would  become  life-long 
charges  upon  the  state.  During  the  last  two  years  the  work  of  return- 
ing these  patients  to  their  home  states  has  been  prosecuted  diligently 
and  resulted  in  saving  to  California  a  large  sum.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  bureau  will  justify  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  many 
times  over. 

MARKET    COMMISSION. 

On  the  basis  of  the  enforcement  of  the  present  State  Market  Com- 
mission law  the  director  requested  an  increased  appropriation  of 
$7,520,  which  was  approved. 

In  addition  the  board  has  carried  into  the  budget  under  the  appro- 
priation for  the  commission  the  statutory  salaries  of  the  director  and 
secretary,  which  under  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  have  been 
paid  during  the  current  fiscal  period  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
state  treasury  and  not  from  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
department. 

STATE    PURCHASING    DEPARTMENT. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  trying  time  than  the  last  two  years  in 
which  to  inaugurate  the  policy  of  a  State  Purchasing  Department. 
With  rising  markets  on  all  commodities  and  in  many  lines  an  absolute 
failure  of  the  supply  of  merchandise  the  new  Purchasing  Department 
has  faced  a  complex  problem,  and  the  record  established  has  fully  justi- 
fied its  existence. 

In  1915  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  State  Purchasing 
Department,  $50,000  in  amount,  was  made  up  of  sums  deducted  from 
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the  support  appropriations  of  the  different  state  institutions.  It  was 
impossible  to  make  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  department 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  problematical  how  many  of  the  state  institu- 
tions and  departments  it  would  be  possible  to  take  into  the  new  system 
within  the  biennial  period.  Progress  was  so  satisfactory  that  all  state 
departments  and  institutions,  with  the  exception  of  the  University  of 
California  and  the  Highway  Commission,  have  been  buying  through 
the  State  Purchasing  Department. 

This  volume  of  business  taxed  the  resources  of  the  Department  and 
has  caused  a  deficiency  of  $25,000. 

For  the  sixty-ninth  and  seventieth  fiscal  years  the  Department  will 
need  the  total  appropriation  of  $120,000  recommended. 

In  addition  it  will  need  a  cash  revolving  fund  of  $25,000  to  enable 
it  to  purchase  certain  commodities  under  more  favorable  circumstances 
and  secure  appreciable  cash  discounts. 

STATE    PRINTING    OFFICE. 

The  need  of  a  new  building  for  the  State  Printing  Office  has  been 
so  apparent  for  years  that  the  item  of  $100,000  is  practically  self- 
explanatory.  The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  printing  office  build- 
ing should  not  be  located  in  the  Capitol  Park,  but  on  suitable  grounds 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  Capitol.  The  recommendation  is 
made  upon  the  condition  of  a  site  being  donated  to  the  state.  Civic 
bodies  of  Sacramento  have  already  signified  their  concurrence  with 
this  plan. 

NEW   HOME  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  mass  of  evidence  supporting  the  need  for  a  new  home  for  the 
feeble-minded  is  so  conclusive  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
wisdom  of  establishing  this  institution  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  waiting  list  at  the  Sonoma  State  Home  now  numbers  in  excess 
of  three  hundred,  and  careful  investigation  discloses  the  fact  that  at 
least  hundreds  more  who  should  be  confined  in  an  institution  are  at 
liberty  because  there  is  no  place  to  send  them. 

As  a  measure  of  economy  the  institution  should  be  located  in  some 
one  of  the  southern  counties  of  the  state.  An  equally  cogent  reason 
for  such  location  is  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  these  children 
come  from  families  of  very  limited  means  and  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  the  parents  to  travel  from  remote  portions  of  the  state  to  visit 
the  unfortunate,  the  cost  in  time  and  money  being  prohibitive.  This 
plan  would  involve  the  transferring  to  the  new  institution  of  those 
inmates  of  the  Sonoma  State  Home  who  have  been  committed  from  the 
southern  counties. 
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FLOOD   CONTROL  PROJECT. 

The  state  lias  been  committed  for  several  years  to  the  project  of  flood 
control  of  the  Sacramento  River.  This  project  which  has  been  carried 
on  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  government  has  been  known  as 
the  "minor"  project.  The  larger  or  "major"  project  to  which  the 
state  is  also  committed  by  legislative  act  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  congress  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate.  The  major  project  commits  the  United 
States  government  to  an  expenditure  of  $5,600,000  on  condition  that 
the  state  of  California  shall  spend  a  like  amount  under  the  supervision 
of  the  War  Department. 

The  chief  of  engineers  for  rivers  and  harbors  has  recommended  to  the 
congress  that  the  project  be  carried  out  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  a  year, 
one-half  being  contributed  by  the  state  and  one-half  by  the  national 
government.  With  the  many  problems  facing  the  state  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  state  government  meeting  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
a  year  out  of  current  funds  is  apparent. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  congress  will  make  no  appropriation 
at  the  present  short  session.  In  all  probability  no  appropriation  will 
be  made  until  some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1918,  and  would  there- 
fore not  be  available  until  the  second  year  of  our  coming  biennial  period. 
The  Board  is  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  recommendation  of 
$500,000  contained  in  the  budget  will  fully  meet  the  situation  in  so  far 
as  the  present  session  of  the  legislature  is  concerned. 

SAN    BERNARDINO    REFUND. 

Ever  since  the  adoption  of  section  14  of  Article  XIII  of  the  consti- 
tution, changing  the  system  of  state  taxation,  the  authorities  of  San 
Bernardino  County  have  urged  upon  the  legislature  and  the  state 
government  their  case  for  additional  reimbursement.  These  claims 
have  always  been  based  on  mere  speculation  until  the  past  few  months 
when  the  State  Tax  Commission  undertook  to  determine  the  justice  of 
San  Bernardino 's  claim.  The  commission  went  into  the  matter  exhaus- 
tively and  has  filed  a  report  of  its  findings.  The  commission  finds  that 
San  Bernardino  County  is  entitled  to  additional  reimbursement  in  the 
sum  of  $134,016.93  and  an  item  covering  this  amount  has  been  approved 
and  carried  in  the  budget. 

FRESNO  NORMAL  CONSTRUCTION   CLAIMS. 

An  appropriation  of  $55,000  is  recommended  in  the  budget  for  the 
reimbursement  of  various  firms  for  materials  furnished  and  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Fresno  State  Normal  School,  which  materials  have 
been  unpaid  for  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  contractor  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  bonding  company  accepted  by  the  state. 
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The  Winget  Construction  Company  of  Los  Angeles  secured  the 
contract  to  build  the  Fresno  Normal  School.  The  State  Department 
of  Engineering  awarded  the  contract  and  in  accordance  with  law 
demanded  a  bond  for  the  protection  of  material  men.  This  bond  was 
furnished  by  the  Commonwealth  Bonding  Company  and  accepted. 

Circumstances  finally  led  to  the  failure  of  the  Winget  Construction 
Company  and  claims  in  the  sum  of  approximately  $67,000  accrued 
against  its  surety.  Immediately  the  Commonwealth  Bonding  Company 
withdrew  from  the  transaction  of  business  in  California  and  in  its 
home  state,  Texas,  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The 
Pacific  Sash  and  Door  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  which  had  reinsured 
the  bond  for  the  Commonwealth  Company,  also  went  into  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  to  avoid  payment  of  the  claims. 

The  state  immediately  took  over  the  contract  and  proceeded  to  com- 
plete it  by  day's  labor.  The  contract  was  efficiently  completed  and 
the  materials  which  had  been  furnished  the  Winget  Construction  Com- 
pany were  incorporated  in  the  building. 

Because  the  structure  was  state  property  the  material  men  had  no 
lien  and  have  faced  interminable  litigation. 

The  material  men  urge  the  point  that  they  had  a  right  to  rely  on  the 
state  to  demand  a  good  and  sufficient  bond,  and  that  equitably  the  state 
is  liable  for  not  having  done  so.  An  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  Company  on  the  other  hand  shows  that  the  State 
Insurance  Commissioner  of  California  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
condition  of  the  Commonwealth  Company  and  had  taken  steps  to  force 
the  company  to  obey  the  law  or  withdraw  from  California  business  when 
the  corporation  secured  an  injunction  from  the  United  States  district 
court  restraining  the  commissioner  from  proceeding  further. 

The  operations  of  the  Commonwealth  Company  are  simply  illustrative 
of  the  need  for  stringent  regulation  of  surety  and  bonding  companies  in 
California  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

In  the  present  instance  the  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  equitably 
the  state  should  satisfy  the  demands  of  all  claimants  except  the  Pacific 
Sash  and  Door  Company  and  take  over  their  cause  of  action  against  the 
Commonwealth  Bonding  Company. 


The  original  data  upon  which  the  enclosed  budget  is  based  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  and  will  be  held  subject  to 
your  order. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL. 
John  Francis  Neylan,  Chairman. 
Freeman  H.  Bloodgood. 
Paul  Herriott. 
Sacramento,  January  9,  1917. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 


San  Francisco,  January  2,  1017. 


Honorahh  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  California, 

I  Sac  fit  m  <  nto,  California. 

Sir:     Herewith  is  transmitted  to  you  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ents  of  law  biennial  report  of  the  business  of  the  office  of  Attorney 
General  of  this  state  for  the  preceding  two  years. 

During  the  time  covered  by  this  report  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
business  handled  by  this  office  has,  as  in  the  past,  been  increasing  very 
considerably  in  volume  and  importance  to  the  state,  and  that  the  duties 
to  be  performed  by  this  office  have  been  very  largely  increased  by  the 
addition  of  duties  heretofore  not  imposed  upon  this  office. 

In  addition  to  the  record  of  litigation  in  which  we  have  been  engaged 
in  behalf  of  the  state,  a  large  number  of  opinions  have  been  rendered  to 
;  state  officers,  boards  and  commissions,  as  well  as  to  the  various  district 
attorneys  of  the  state,  together  with  letters  of  advice  upon  administra- 
tive matters  which  are  not  designated  by  this  office  in  the  class  of 
opinions. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  creation  at  the  last  regular  session 

i  of  the  legislature  of  what  may  be  designated  as  the  "irrigation  District 

I  Commission/ '  of  which  the  Attorney  General  is  a  member,  has  imposed 

another  most  responsible  duty  upon  that  officer  in  that  the  examination 

;i  required  by  the  statute  of  the  project  and  properties  of  the  irrigation 

•  districts  applying  for  the  certificate  of  this  commission,  comprehend 
i  physical,  engineering  and  financial  details  involving  technical  knowl- 
i  edge  of  a    wide  character,   and   concern   the   ultimate   investment   and 

safety  of  private  investors  in  such  projects,  and  also  the  security  of 
!  public  funds  deposited  upon  the  faith  of  such  securities.     Having  in 

•  mind  at  all  times  during  the  course  of  these  investigations  the  great 
desirability  of  encouraging  and  fostering  projects  of  this  character,  to 
the  end  thai  the  resources  of  this  slate  may  be  developed  and  increased 
to  the  uttermost,  and  at  the  same  time  being  conscious  of  the  confidence 

i  reposed  by  the  investing  public  in  a  report  of  approval  of  such  a  project 
issued  by  this  board,  the  care,  conservatism  and  conscientiousness 
devoted  to  this  particular  work  becomes  of  supreme  importance,  and 
the  performance  of  the  duties  involved  demands  the  devotion  of  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  their  proper  discharge. 


b  REPORT    OF    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL. 

Much  litigation  of  importance  to  the  state  has  in  the  past  two  years 
been  prosecuted  to  a  conclusion,  and  through  the  medium  of  this  litiga- 
tion many  of  the  new  laws  and  policies  of  the  state,  adopted  in  the  past 
few  years,  have  been  established  and  the  validity  thereof  set  at  rest. 
Included  in  these  matters  may  be  mentioned  the  Optometry  Act,  Motor 
Vehicle  Act,  Prison  Parole  Law.  various  features  of  the  Tax  System, 
State  Medical  Act,  and  Corporation  License  Tax  Act. 

IMPORTANT  CIVIL  LITIGATION. 

Albert  Pick  cl>  Company  vs.  Jordan.  This  ease  was  decided  by  our 
Supreme  Court  in  Dei-ember.  1914.  and  in  that  decision  we  secured  a 
reversal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  previous  decision  in  Mulford  vs. 
Curry.  In  the  last  mentioned  case  the  Supreme  Court  had  held  that 
the  corporation  license  tax  law  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  The 
revenue  involved  to  the  state  in  this  decision  was  about  $800,000  per 
annum.  Feeling  convinced  that  a  further  consideration  by  the  court 
of  the  law  involved  would  lead  to  a  different  conclusion,  the  case  of 
Albeit  Pick  <L  Company  vs.  Jordan  was  taken  upon  appeal  to  that 
court  with  the  result  above  mentioned.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
decision  in  Mulford  vs.  Curry  the  legislature  of  1913  repealed  the 
license  tax  law  involved  in  that  decision,  such  repeal  taking  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  July.  1914.  and  after  the  announcement  of  the  decision 
of  the  court  in  Albert  Pick  &  Company  vs.  Jordan,  the  statute  was 
amended  in  certain  particulars  and  reenacted  by  the  legislature  of  1915. 
In  the  Pick  case  a  writ  of  error  has  been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  a  decision  may  lie  expected  from  that  court  ' 
within  the  next  six  months. 

Motor  I' '<hicl(  Act.  Another  case  of  great  importance  to  the  state 
was  the  one  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  State  Motor  Vehicle 
Act  which  was  decided  upon  direct  proceedings  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  this  state.  Not  only  was  involved  in  this  case  the  power  of 
the  state  to  regulate  all  vehicles  upon  the  public  highways  of  the  state' 
and  in  its  respective  municipalities,  but  as  well  was  involved  the  right 
of  the  state  to  assist  by  a  division  of  the  moneys  collected  in  main-'' 
taining  and  repairing  the  highways  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state 
by  returning  to  the  counties  a  half  of  the  moneys  collected  in  the  motor 
vehicle  department.  The  validity  of  the  act  in  all  of  its  features  was 
sustained. 

StatuU  Regulating  Practict  of  Medicim  and  Drugless  Healing.  Of 
wide  importance  were  the  actions  instituted  attacking  the  validity  of 
the  statute  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  and  drugless  healers. 
These  attacks  took  two  courses:  One  proceeding  to  final  judgment  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state,  in  which  the  validity  of  the  act  was 
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if  sustained;  the  other  by  an  action  instituted  in  the  United  States  District 
.1  Court  and  thence  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
'  The  statute  was  also  sustained  by  the  federal  courts  mentioned. 

The  Batik  of  California  National  Association  vs.  Roberts.     Another 

i  action  which  has  been  prosecuted  to  a  successful  conclusion  involved  the 

i  entire  scheme  of  taxation  of  the  stock  of  national  hanks  in  this  state, 

;  and  was  involved  in  the  case  of  The  Bank  of  California  National  Asso- 

•  ciation  vs.  Robi  rts.     The  validity  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  hank  was 

i  sustained  by  our  Supreme  Court.     By  reason  of  the  fact  that  certain 

features  of  this  case  are  without  precedent,  never  having  arisen  in  any 

other  litigation  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find,  a  writ  of  error  has 

been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  this  case. 

Wells  Fargo  &  Company  vs.  Richardson,  Statt    Treasurer.     Various 
I  phases  of  our  present  state  tax  system  have  been  involved  in  the  litiga- 
i  tion  that  has  been  conducted  by  this  office  during  the  past  two  years. 
The   case   involving  the   largest   amount   of  money   as   well  as  of  the 
greatest   significance   with    respect   to   the   validity   of  our   system   of 
taxation  is  the  one  instituted  by  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  vs.  Richard- 
son, State  Treasurer,  to  recover  taxes  paid  by  that  corporation  under 
i  protest,  which  taxes  have  been  levied  under  the  present  system  upon  a 
1  proportion  of  the  interstate  earnings  of  the  corporation.     After  a  trial 
i  of  the  facts  which  covered  transactions  of  every  character  of  this  com- 
I  pany  for  a  period  of  four  years,  the  trial  court  rendered  its  judgment 
i  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  tax.     This  action  will  be  appealed  by  the 
plaintiff  and  probably  will  not  be  terminated  until  the  final  decision  is 
i  rendered  thereon  in  the  Supreme  ( !ourt  of  the  United  States.     Inasmuch 
as  the  tax  levied  in  this  case  is  of  similar  character  to  that  levied  upon 
all    railroad  companies,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  electric  power  com- 
I  panics,  that  do  interstate  as  well  as  an  intrastate  business  in  this  state, 
I  the  significance  and  importance  of  this  particular  case  with  respect  to 
its   relationship   to   the   revenues   of   the   state   under   the   present  tax 
system  can  not  be  overestimated. 

State  Ownership  of  Ti<l<  and  Submt  >■</<  <l  Lands.  Since  the  last 
report  made  by  this  office  the  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court  involving 
the  recovery  by  the  state  of  its  tide  and  submerged  lands  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ownership  of  such  lands  in  the  state  in  trust  for  the 
people  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and.  as  a  result,  this  matter  is  now  thoroughly  and  firmly  settled, 
and  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  those  claiming 
heretofore  to  have  owned  said  lands,  have  been  decisively  and  specifically 
determined.  By  these  decisions  in  the  tideland  cases  the  litigation 
instituted  by  this  office  in  1!)(»7  to  establish  the  principles  involved  and 
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to  recover  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  the  tide  and  submerged  lands 
theretofore  improperly  alienated  has  been  successfully  terminated. 
Ayers  vs.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General.     Certain  other  eases  tha 

are  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  i 
which  decisions  may  be  expected  shortly,  are  Ayers  vs.  Kvngsbury^  a 
Surveyor  General,  and  two  other  companion  eases,  which  are  important 
in  that  they  involve  the  statutes  of  this  state  withdrawing  from  sale 
certain  sections  of  the  public  lands  which  have  been  reserved  by  the 
state  from  sale  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  the 
controversy  that  has  for  years  existed  between  the  state  and  the  federal 
government  as  to  the  allotment  of  lands  by  the  federal  government  to 
this  state  in  lien  of  other  lands  previously  allotted  and  thereafter  in 
effect  retaken  by  the  United  St;tt"s;  and  also  inasmuch  as  they  involve 
the  validity  of  these  withdrawal  statutes  which  were  passed  equally  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  state  the  real  value  of  such  property 
when  disposed  of  to  the  end  that  the  moneys  received  therefrom  which 
go  into  the  common  school  fund  of  this  state  may  be  adequate  in  com- 
parison with  the  value  of  the  property  thus  disposed  of  by  the  state. 

Stall  's  lull  n si  in  Waters  of  Lakt  Tahoe.  In  the  matter  of  the  pro-^ 
tection  of  the  state's  interest  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe.  the  action 
which  was  instituted  by  this  office  against  certain  par-ties  claiming  the 
right  to  impound  the  same  for  private  purposes  has  been  transferred  t 
the  federal  courts  for  trial  and  is  now  pending  in  those  courts.  Sine 
the  institution  of  this  action  the  United  States  government  has  acquire 
or  purported  to  acquire  alleged  interests  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe 
claimed  by  private  appropriators,  and  is  endeavoring  to  establish  such 
rights  through  the  medium  of  its  reclamation  service.  Litigation 
involving  some  of  these  matters  has  been  heard  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  cases  in  which  the  rights  of  the  State  of  California 
have  not  been  directly  involved.  These  cases  are  as  yet  undecided  by 
the  court  and  the  conduct  of  the  same,  as  well  as  the  legal  possibilities 
flowing  therefrom,  has  been  very  carefully  watched  and  attended  upon 
by  this  office  to  the  end  that  nothing  should  occur  therein  that  would 
jeopardize  the  rights  of  this  state.  rfhe  decisions  in  these  cases  will 
very  largely  influence  the  course  of  conduct  this  office  may  Feel  called 
upon  to  pursue  in  the  protection  of  the  state's  rights  to  the  waters  in 
Lake  Tahoe. 

JUDGMENTS  RENDERED. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  one  judgmenl  has  been 
obtained  againsl  the  slate  for  the  return  of  taxes  illegally  assessed. 
This  judgmenl  runs  in  favor  of  Union  Tank  Line  Company  in  the 
amount  of  $6,039.77.  We  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
to  repay  to  this  corporation  said  amount. 
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DISTRICT   ATTORNEYS'   REPORTS. 

Reports  made  by  the  various  distriel  attorneys  of  this  slate  to  this 
office  disclose  that  for  the  preceding  two  years  the  following  number 
of  criminal  cases  have  heen  instituted  in  this  state  and  the  disposition 
of  the  same : 

Number   of   persons  charged S.l'-'A 

Convicted    . 1,971 

Pleaded  guilty 3,897 

Acquitted    665 

Dismissed    1,537 

Pending   664 

S,734 

CRIMINAL  APPEALS. 

Under  the  law  of  this  state  this  office  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
conducting,  briefing  and  arguing  all  criminal  cases  appealed  to  the 
District  Courts  of  Appeal  or  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  the  record  discloses  that  tins  office  has  performed 
this  duty  in  the  following  number  of  eases: 

Total  number 

nt  cases. 

Supreme   Court   31 

District  Court  of  Appeal — 

First  District 00 

Second   District 110 

Third    District 76 

Respectfully  submitted. 

IT.  S.  WEBB. 
Attorney  General. 


CIVIL  CASES  IN  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT. 

B.  .1/.  Aikins  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  issue  patent 
to  land.  Judgment  for  plaintiff.  In  Third  Appellate  District  Court. 
Affirmed.  Hearing  granted  by  Supreme  Court.  Reversed.  Writ  of 
error  allowed.     Ready. 

Frank  II.  Ayers  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Survt  yor  General.  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  file 
application  to  purchase  state  land.  Judgmenl  for  defendant.  Appeal 
to  District  Court  of  Appeal,  First  District.  Affirmed.  Hearing  by 
Supreme  Court  denied.     Writ  of  error  allowed.     Ready. 

Tin  Bank  of  (California,  National  Association,  a  corporation,  vs.  E.  IK 
Roberts,  as  Sluh  Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To 
recover  $155,315.88,  $(5,278. (57,  $1,201.01,  and  $4,697.62  franchise  tax. 
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Judgment  for  plaintiff  $7,470.68  and  $27.30  costs.     Defendant  appealed 
to  Supreme  Court  of  .state     Reversed.     Writ  of  error  allowed.    Ready. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  by  U.  S.  Webb,  Attorney 
General,  vs.  Banning  Company,  a  corporation.  To  quiet  title  to  certain 
tide  lands  on  San  Pedro  harbor.  Los  Angeles  County.  Judgment  for 
plaintiff.  Defendants  appealed  to  Supreme  Court  of  state.  Judgment 
affirmed.  Defendants  appealed  to  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Affirmed.     Closed. 

P.  L.  Crane  vs.  Hiram  W.  Johnson  ct  al.  United  States  District 
Court,  Southern  District  of  California.  To  enjoin  the  Governor, 
Attorney  General,  and  District  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles  County,  from 
enforcing  the  medical  laws  of  California.  Injunction  denied  in  above 
court.  Appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Affirmed.     Closed. 

Deseret  Water,  Oil  and  Irrigation  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  State- 
of  California.    Mono  County.    To  condemn  school  land  for  water  power 
reservoir.    Judgment  for  plaintiff.    Defendant  appealed.    Reversed  by 
Third  Appellate.     Rehearing  by  Supreme  Court.     Affirmed.     Writ  of 
error  allowed.     Submitted. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  vs.  J.  S.  Chambers,  as  State  Controller,  et  al.     United-^ 
States  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  California.    To  declare  tax; 
assessment  void  and  restrain  forfeiture  of  right  to  do  business.    Judg- 
ment for  defendant.     Writ  of  error  allowed.     Ready. 

F.  A.  Hooper  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General.     City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.    Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  file  applica-! 
tion  to  purchase  state  land.     Judgment   for  defendant.     Appeal  to 
District    Court    of    Appeal.    First    District.      Afirmed.      Hearing    by 
Supreme  Court  denied.     Writ  of  error  allowed.     Ready. 

Kate  1'.  McXaughton  vs.  Hiram  \Y.  Johnson  et  al.  United  States 
District  Court.  Southern  District  of  California.  To  enjoin  the 
Governor,  Attorney  General,  and  District  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  from  enforcing  the  optometry  laws  of  California.  Injunction 
denied.  Appealed  to  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Affirmed. 
Closed. 

Wm.  Muir  1 1  al.  vs.  Tin  United  States  of  America  and  tin  Statt  of 
California  et  al.  United  States  District  Court.  Northern  District  of 
California.  To  quiet  title  of  defendants  to  the  lands  described  in  the 
complaint.  Demurrer  sustained  to  complaint.  Plaintiffs  appealed  to 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal.  Affirmed.  Writ  of  error  to 
United  States  Supreme  Court.     Affirmed.    Closed. 

L.  G.  Parka-  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  file  applica- 
tion to  purchase  state  land.     Judgment   for  defendant.     Appeal  to 
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District    Court    of   Appeal,    First   District.      Affirmed.      Hearing   by 
Supreme  Court  denied.     Writ  of  error  allowed.     Ready. 

Albert  Pick  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  to  compel 
defendant  to  file  designation  of  agent,  etc.  Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
Defendant  appealed.     Reversed.     Writ  of  error  allowed.     Ready. 


CIVIL  CASES  IN  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

Henry  Dalton  cO  Sons  Co.  vs.  City  of  Oakland  and  State  of  California. 
United  States  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  California.  To 
determine  right  to  water  front  land  and  restrain  trespass  thereon. 
Dismissed  as  to  state.     Closed. 

Northwestern  Expanded  Metal  Company  vs.  George  Hudson  et  al. 
United  States  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  California.  To 
enjoin  defendants  from  using  certain  material  in  construction  of  Fresno 
State  Normal  School.    Answer  filed.    Ready. 

People  of  the  State  of  California,  ex  rel.  U.  S.  Webb,  Attorney 
General,  etc.  vs.  Truckce  River  General  Electric  Company  et  al. 
Placer  County.  To  quiet  title  to  portion  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  enjoin 
defendants  from  maintaining  a  dam,  etc.  Removal  to  United  States 
District  Court,  Northern  District  of  California.     Ready. 

H.  N.  Welch  Company,  a  corporal  inn.  vs.  State  Board  of  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioners  of  California.  United  States  District  Court, 
Southern  District  of  California.  To  enjoin  the  State  Board  of  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioners  from  seizing,  confiscating,  or  in  any  wise 
interfering  with,  the  shipment  of  domestically  reared  trout  into  the 
Stale  (if  California.     Motion  to  dismiss  argued  and   granted.     Closed. 


CIVIL  CASES  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  William  Brady.  <l<  ceased.  Los  Angeles 
County.  Distribution  of  community  property  to  heirs  of  decedent's 
wife.  State  intervened  claiming  escheat.  Distributed  to  heirs  and 
state  appealed.    Affirmed.    Closed. 

Bullfrog  Goldfield  B.  B.  Co.  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secretary  of 
Stale.     Mandate  to  file  articles  of  incorporation,  etc.     Submitted. 

Melville  Clark  Piano  Company  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secretary  of 
State.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  to  file  designa- 
tion of  agent.     Writ  denied.     Closed. 

elm  II.  Peabody  &  Co.,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C  Jordan,  as  Secre- 
tary  of  State.     City    and   County   of   San   Francisco.      To   restrain 
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defendant  from  certifying  plaintiff  as  delinquent  for  nonpayment  of 
corporation  lieen.se  tax.  Judgment  for  plaintiff.  Defendant  appealed. 
Reversed    Closed. 

Coast  Counties  Lighi  and  Power  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  E.  D. 
'Roberts,  as  Statt  Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To 
recover  $1,693.99  franchise  tax.  Judgment  for  defendant.  Plaintiff 
appealed.     Submitted. 

Film  Producers  (Inc.)  et  al.  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secretary  of 
Stat' .  Mandate  to  compel  to  file  articles  of  incorporation.  Writ 
denied.     Closed. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Motor  Truck  Company,  a  corporation.     Cit 
and  County  of  San  Francisco.     Mandate  to  compel  to  file  articles  oi 
incorporation.     Writ  ordered.     Defendant  appealed.     Ready. 

C.  C.  Legerion  vs.  John  S.  Chambers,  as  State  Controller.    Mandat 
to  allow  salary  of  superior  judge  between  date  of  election  and  date  of 
commission.     Writ  denied.     Closed. 

Clifford  McClellan  vs.  Statt   et  <d.     City  and  County  of  San  Frs 
cisco.     To  recover  $71,680.50  license  taxes.     Judgment  for  defendant 
Plaintiff  appealed.     Ready. 

David  C.  Narver  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secretary  of  State.    M* 
date  to  prevent  putting  name  on  election  ballot.    Writ  denied.     Closec 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  E.  I).  Roberts 
as  State  Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recove 
.^41.000.45  franchise  tax.  Judgment  for  defendant.  Plaintiff  appeale 
Submitted. 

Tin  People  of  the  State  of  California,  by  U.  S.  ^Ycl>b.  Attornd 
dim  ,-id.  vs.  HancocJc  Banning  <t  al.  Los  Angeles  County.  To  quiet 
title  to  certain  tide  lands  on  San  Pedro  harbor.  Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
Defendants  appealed.     Affirmed.     Closed. 

People  of  the  state  of  California  vs.  Bank  of  Shasta  County,  <l  al. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover  $540.90  taxes  and 
$67.61  penalties  and  costs.  Judgment  for  defendant.  Plaintiff 
appealed.     Affirmed.     Closed. 

The   People  of  the   State  of  California,  by  U.   S.  Webb,  AtU 
General  et  al..  etc.  vs.  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Association,  a- 
corporation.    City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.    To  declare  defendant 
doing  an  unsafe  business.     Plaintiff  appealed.     Defendant  in  bank- 
ruptcy.    Closed. 

People  of  th>  si<d<;  of  California  vs.  Kings  County  Development 
Company.  Kings  County.  To  annul  patent  to  Tulare  Lake  land. 
Judgment  for  defendant.    Plaintiff  appealed.    Ready. 

Th<  Peoph  of  tin  stal,  of  California,  by  U.  S.  Wild,.  Attornd 
General,   vs.   Southern   Pacific  Company  it   al.     Los  Angeles  County. 
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To  forfeil  thai  certain  righl  of  way  for  nonuser  described  in  the  com- 
plaint.    Judgmenl    Cor    plaintiff.      Defendants    appealed.      Reversed. 

Closed. 

Tin  Peoph  of  (In  StaU  of  California,  by  U.  8.  Webb,  Attorney 
General,  vs.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  <l  al.  Los  Angeles 
County.  To  quiet  title  to  tide  lands  in  San  Pedro  harbor.  Judgment 
for  plaintiff.    Defendant  appealed.     Affirmed.    Closed. 

Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  Railway  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  E.  D. 
Roberts,  as  Stati  Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To 
recover  $6,179.9]  and  interest  franchise  tax.  Judgment  for  defendant. 
Plaintiff  appealed.     Dismissed.     Closed. 

Tin  County  of  San  Bernardino.,  a  body  corporate,  etc.  vs.  The  State 
Board  of  Equalization  and  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company.  County 
of  San  Bernardino.  Suit  brought  under  section  1138,  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  set  aside  action  of  State  Board  of  Equalization  and 
adjudge  property  as  not  Operative  property  and  subject  to  taxation 
by  county.  Judgment  for  defendant.  Plaintiff  appealed.  Affirmed. 
Closed. 

Tin  Spaulding  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  E.  D.  Roberts,  as  State 
Treasurer.  Bos  Angeles  County.  To  recover  certain  bonds,  deposited 
with  defendant  under  Bank  Act,  plaintiff  having  abandoned  business 
as  such.     Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Reversed.     Closed. 

C.  A.  Smith  Lumber  Company,  a  corporal  ion,  vs.  E.  D.  Boberts,  as 
State  Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover  $750 
franchise  tax.  Judgment  for  defendant.  Plaintiff  appealed.  Dis- 
missed.   Closed. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  vs.  Levee  District  No.  1  et  al.  and  A.  B. 
Nye,  as  Controller.  Sutter  County.  Suit  to  determine  validity  of  levee 
district  tax  on  railroad  property  in  said  district.  Judgment  for 
defendants.    Affirmed  as  to  district.    Reversed  as  to  Controller.    Closed. 

United  Cigar  Stores,  a  corporation,  vs.  E.  J).  Roberts,  as  State 
Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover  $700 
franchise  tax.  Judgment  for  defendant.  Plaintiff  appealed.  Dis- 
missed.    Closed. 

United  Merchants'  Realty  and  Improvement  Company,  a  Corpora- 
lion,  vs.  E.  />.  Unix  rls,  as  Sf<il<  Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.  To  recover  $150  franchise  tax.  Judgment  for  defendant. 
Dismissed.     Closed. 

Milton  '/'.  U'Ren  vs.  Stati  Board  of  Control  ei  al.  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  to  compel  audit  and  allow  salary  claim 
of  $200.    Wril  ordered.     Defendants  appealed.    Affirmed.    Closed. 

Westinghoust  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  vs.  John  S.  Cham- 
bers, as  Stale  Controller.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  draw  war- 
rant to  pay  judgment  recovered  for  franchise  tax.  Writ  denied. 
Closed. 


vs. 

"* 

vs. 
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CIVIL  CASES  IN  DISTRICT  COURTS  OF  APPEAL. 

L.  J.  Archer  et  al.,  plaintiffs  and  appellants,  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  a& 
Surveyor  General,  etc.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  file  and  approve 
applications  to  purchase  certain  state  lands.  Judgment  for  defendant. 
Plaintiff  appealed.    Ready. 

Annie  S.  Austin  et  al.  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  etc.    Same  court,  nature; 
ill'  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Charles  J.  Bran  stead,  administrator  of  estate  of  J.  L.  Branstead,  vs.1 
W.  8.  Kingsbury,  etc.     Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedinj 
as  above. 

Margaret  A.  Brewer  et  al.,  heirs  of  John  A.  Brewer,  deceased,  vs. 
W.  S.  Kingsbury,  etc.  Same  court,  nature  of  actioD,  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

Alfred  Cords  vs.  IT.  S.  Kingsbury,  etc.    Same  court,  nature  of  action,B 
and  proceedings  as  above. 

C.  Curtin  and  B.  C.  Jay,  administrator  of  the  estate  of  W.  C. 
Hensley,  deceased,  plaintiffs,  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  Generalt 
of  the  State  of  California,  etc.,  defendant.  Third  Appellate  District.! 
Mandate  to  compel  defendant  as  Surveyor  General  of  the  State  of  Cali-E 
fornia  to  accept  delinquent  interest  upon  unpaid  residue  of  purchase* 
price  of  certain  state  school  land  sold  to  the  state  for  delinquent  taxes« 
and  to  reinstate  certificate  of  purchase  therefor.  Petition  denied,  f 
Rehearing  in  Supreme  Court  denied.     Closed. 

W.  H.  Davies  et  al.  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  eic.X 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.     Mandate  to  compel  defendant 
to  file  and  approve  applications  to  purchase  state  lands.    Judgment  for 
defendant.     Plaintiffs  appealed.     Ready. 

Jensine  P.  Emille  et  al.  vs.  TV.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  GeneralM 
etc.     Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Mae  E.  Hardy  Hill  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.t 
Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

W.  G.  F.  Heise  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Same 
court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

George  B.  Hill  et  al.  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

W.  A.  Luring  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Same 
court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

August  Manasse  el  al.  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Sallie  C.  Miller  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  Gcnered,  etc.  Same 
court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
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Anita  O'Brien,  administratrix  of  estate  of  Walter  J.  O'Brien  vs. 
W.  8.  Kingsbury }  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Same  court,  nature  of 
action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Chester  8.  Parker  et  al.  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General, 
etc.    Same  court,  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

W.  E.  Rathke  et  al.  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Janie  Beed  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Same 
court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Lydia  A.  Reed  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Same 
court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

August  Sandell  et  al.  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

V.  Sartori  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury ,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Same 
court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Clarence  A.  Shuey  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Alice  Trimble  et  al.  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Mary  Leete  Tucker  vs.  TV.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

C.  W.  Wightman  et  al.  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General, 
etc.    Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Wilbur  G.  Zeigler  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

William  A.  Hammel  vs.  State  Board  of  Control.  Mandate  to  compel 
allowance  and  approval  of  claims  for  transportation  of  prisoners  and 
insane.  Judgment  of  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles  County  in  favor 
of  Board  of  Control.  Reversed  by  District  Court  of  Appeal,  Second 
Appellate  District.    Rehearing  denied  by  Supreme  Court.     Closed. 

Mono  County  Irrigation  Company  vs.  The  State  of  California.  Mono 
County.  To  condemn  certain  lands  of  the  state.  Judgment  for 
plaintiff. 

Mono  County  Irrigation  Company  vs.  The  State  of  California.  Same 
county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Mono  County  Irrigation  Company  vs.  The  State  of  California.  Same 
county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Pacific  Power  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  The  Stale  of  California 
it  al.,  etc.  Mono  County.  To  condemn  state  lands.  Judgment  for 
plaintiff. 

Howard  A.  Peairs  vs.  John  8.  Chambers,  Controller.  Mandate  to 
tompel  Controller  to  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  petitioner  as  judge 
>f  Kern  County.    Demurrer  and  answer  filed.    Writ  granted.     Closed. 
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Statt  of  California  vs.  Security  Savings  Haul,-,  a  corporation.  Firs 
Appellate  District.  Mandate  to  compel  to  deposit  with  State  Treasurer 
$7,425.18  uncalled  for  deposit  for  twenty  years.  Petition  filed.  Dis- 
missed.   Closed. 

Transcontinental  Telegraph  Co.  vs.  John  F.  Neylan  <l  al.,  as  StatQ 
Board  of  Control.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  to 
allow  claim  for  return  of  franchise  tax.  Judgment  for  defendan 
Plaintiff  appealed.     Ready. 


st 


CIVIL  CASES  IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURTS  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Beadle  vs.   Westfall  '/  al.     San  Diego  County.     Complaint  to  enjo 
Board  of  Supervisors  from  closing  public  streets  and  park.     Complain 
in  intervention  on  behalf  of  state  filed.    Dismissed.     Closed. 

E.  Belli  <l  al.  vs.  The  Statt  of  California  and  Mahoney  Bros.  San 
Mateo  County.  To  recover  ^969.90  for  work  on  state  highway.  Dis- 
missed as  to  state.     Closed. 

L.  B.  DeCamp  vs.  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Veterans'  Home  of  Calir 
for nia.    Napa  county.     Dismissed.     Closed. 

L.  B.  DeCamp  vs.  Tin  State  of  California  and  Board  of  Directors  of 
tht  Veterans'  Home  of  California.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
To  recover  $3,103.54.  Motion  for  change  of  place  of  trial  to  Sacra- 
mento County  granted.     Demurrer  filed. 

John  F.  Dickson  vs.  Fred  Eaton  and  tin  State  of  California.  Kern 
County.     To  condemn  land.     Dismissed.     Closed. 

Louise  B.  Echs.  etc.  vs.  State  of  California.  Contra  Costa  County. 
To  quiet  title  to  certain  marsh  and  tide  lands  described  in  complaint. 
Disposed  of  by  San  Pedro  tide  lands  cases.     Closed. 

Julia  Enrighi  vs.  Calvin  Derrick,  as  Superintendent  Preston  School 
of  Industry.  Amador  County.  Petition  for  writ  of  mandate  to  compel 
respondent  to  reinstate  petitioner  in  Civil  Service  employment.  Writ 
granted.     Closed. 

J.  II.  Enright  vs.  Calvin  Derrick,  as  Superintendent  Preston  Scliool 
of  Industry.  Same  court,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
Closed. 

Jennit  C.  Fassett  vs.  John  S.  Chambers,  as  Stoti  Controller.  Sacra- 
mento County.  Mandate  to  issue  certificate  of  redemption  for  property 
sold  for  taxes.    Writ  granted.    Closed. 

Charles  W.  Fay  vs.  State  of  California.  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.  To  quiet  title  to  property,  described  in  complaint.  Judg- 
ment for  plaintiff.     Closed. 
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Kati  I).  Field  vs.  Tin  stah  of  California.  Alameda  County.  To 
quiet  title  to  certain  lands  described  in  complaint.  Demurrer  served 
and  riled.     Disposed  of  by  San  Pedro  tide  lands  cases.     Closed. 

Martin  Hanson  vs.  Tin  Stat,  of  California.  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.  To  quiet  title  to  tide  lands.  Awaiting  decision  Islais 
Greek  cases. 

John  W.  Havens  vs.  Louis*  Hillegras  et  al.  Alameda  County.  Same 
as  above.     Demurrer  of  state  riled. 

Willis  E.  Hutchason  vs.  Stat,  Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  Los 
Angeles  County.  Petition  for  writ  of  review  to  annul  action  of  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  in  suspending  certificate  to  practice  dentistry. 
Demurrer  and  answer  riled.  Judgment  sustaining  action  of  Dental 
Board.     Closed. 

W.  J.  Hunts.  Administrator,  etc.,  vs.  TJu  Continental  Casualty  Co. 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover  $6,000  on  accident 
^insurance  policy.     State  intervened  and  claimed  escheat.     Ready. 

Tin  Inierstati  Company  vs.  Tin  State,  etc.  Contra  Costa  County. 
To  quiet  title  to  certain  tide  lands.     Judgment  for  plaintiff.     Closed. 

James  I'.  Langhome,  Trustee,  vs.  The  Stat(  of  California.  Alameda 
County.  To  quiet  title  to  lands  described.  Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
Closed. 

Lauritzen  Company  of  San  Francisco,  a  corporation,  vs.  Stat,  of 
California.  Sacramento  County.  To  recover  $39,500  for  injury  caused 
by   Newtown  jetty.     Dismissed.     Closed. 

fjos  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Company  vs.  Tin  Statt  of  California  et  al. 
Sacramento  County.  Equitable  garnishment  under  section  1184.  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure.  Fresno  Normal  School  contract.  Motion  of  the 
state  to  interplead  all  adverse  claimants  to  fund  in  possession  of  the 
state  granted. 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Com  pain/  vs.  TJu  slate  of  California  et  al. 
Los  Angeles  County.  Equitable  garnishment  under  section  1184,  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure.  Fresno  Normal  School  contract.  Motion  of  the 
state  to  interplead  all  adverse  claimants  to  fund  in  possession  of  the 
state  granted. 

H.  B.  Light  vs.  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  Governor  of  California,  et  al. 
Los  Angeles  County.  Mandate  to  compel  defendants  to  place  petitioner 
upon  the  list  of  retired  officers  of  the  National  Guard  of  California. 
Demurrer  riled  and  sustained.     Judgment  foi  defendants.     Closed. 

A.  Martin  vs.  Eben  F.  chase  <l  al.  ami  F.  W,  Richardson,  as  Stair. 
Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover  securities 
for  $5,000  deposited  by  California  Bond  Corporation  and  apportion 
■nong  creditors.     Complaint  filed. 
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W.  P.  Meyer  vs.  Board  of  Denial  Examiners.  Los  Angeles  County. 
Petition  for  writ  of  review  to  annul  action  of  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
iners in  revoking  certificate.  Demurrer  and  answer  filed.  Judgment 
annulling  action  of  board.     Closed. 

George  A.  Mutter  et  al.  vs.  All  Persons.  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.    To  restore  title.    Dismissed  as  to  state.    Closed. 

Pasadena  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  administrator,  vs.  Frank  Bryson, 
as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Margaret  T.  Clark.  Los  Angeles 
County.  Action  to  recover  assets  about  to  escheat.  State  intervened. 
Ready. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  The  State  of 
California  et  al.  Sacramento  County.  Action  to  condemn  right  of  way 
for  power  line.  State's  interest,  unpaid  taxes.  Answer  filed.  Cause 
dismissed  as  to  the  State  of  California.     Closed. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  by   U.  S.  Webb,  Attorney* 
General,  vs.  Banning  Company  et  al.    Los  Angeles  County.    To  quiet 
title  to  certain  tide  lands  on  San  Pedro  harbor.    Dismissed.    Closed. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Ford  Motor  Company.  To 
recover  franchise  tax,  $2-4.000.  and  $3,000  penalty.    Demurrer  filed. 

The  People,  of  the  Stal<  of  California  vs.  Gin  Fook  Bin  el  al.     Santa 
Barbara  County.    Action  to  escheat  land  under  alien  land  law.    Answer 
filed.     Cause  set  for  trial  January  23,  1917. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Harada  et  al.  Riverside' 
County.  Action  to  escheat  land  under  alien  land  law.  Demurrer 
filed.    Ready. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  Bosa  V.  Morbia  et 
Placer  County.    Action  to  condemn  a  right  of  way  for  a  state  highway 
across  certain  lots  of  defendant  at  Lake  Tahoe.     Answer  filed.     Cai 
awaiting  trial. 

Fred  Raabe  vs.  A.  B.  Nye,  etc.  Sacramento  County.  To  enjoi 
defendant  from  delivering  warrant  on  transcript  of  judgment  filec 
Dismissed.     Closed. 

Fit  d  J.  H.  Bickon  and  R.  Ehrhart,  etc.,  vs.  The  State  of  California 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.    To  recover  $3,270  damages  under 
contract  for  work  on  San  Jose  Normal  School. 

Sacramento  Electric,  Gas  and  Railway  Company  et  al.  vs.  California 
Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  it  al.  and  E.  D.  Roberts,  State 
Treasurer.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover  from  Cali- 
fornia Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  and  its  receiver  sixty-five 
bonds  and  for  sale  of  security  held  by  state.  Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
Closed. 

City  of  San  Francisco,  a  municipal  corporation,  vs.  State  Board  of 
Control  et  al.  and  A.  B.  Nye.     City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
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Mandate  to  compel  to  pay  demand  for   improvement  on  water  lot. 
Paid.    Closed. 

D.  W.  Shetler  vs.  The  State  of  California,  Yolo  County  Consolidated 
Water  Company  et  al.  Lake  County.  To  condemn  dam  site.  Demurrer 
sustained.    Closed. 

Edith  Simpson  l'ihi  (I  al.  vs.  All  Persons.  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.     To  restore  title,  etc.    Demurrer  of  state  filed. 

Stair  of  California  vs.  Antonio  Demartino  et  al.  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco.  To  condemn  site  for  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School.    Complaint  filed. 

State  of  California,  by  J.  S.  Chambers,  Stale  Controller,  vs.  The 
Royal  Consolidated  Mining  Company  ct  al.  Sacramento  County.  To 
recover  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  property  sold  to  state  for  taxes. 
Heady. 

State  of  California  vs.  Security  Savings  Bank.  Sacramento  County. 
To  recover  and  escheat  unclaimed  bank  deposits.    Complaint  filed. 

State  of  California,  by  J.  S.  Chambers,  as  State  Controller,  vs. 
Sultana  Mining  Company  et  al.  To  recover  rents,  issues  and  profits  of 
property  sold  to  stale  for  taxes.     Complaint  filed. 

E.  B.  and  A.  L.  Stone  Company  vs.  The  State  of  California.  Alameda 
County.  To  quiet  title  to  certain  tide  lands.  Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
Closed. 

Bessie  Thornton  vs.  All  Persons.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
To  restore  title.    Dismissed.    Closed. 

Title  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  All  Per- 
sons. City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  To  restore  title  to  property 
lescribed.     Dismissed.     Closed. 

L.  Togni  vs.  John  S.  Chambers,  as  State  Controller,  etc.  Sacramento 
ounty.  Petition  for  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  respondent  to  draw 
varrant  in  favor  of  petitioner  for  the  sum  of  $109.87  deposited  in  the 
receiver's  fund  in  state  treasury.    Demurrer  and  answer  filed. 

W.  J.  Young  vs.  John  S.  Chambers,  as  State  Controller,  etc.  Sacra- 
nento  County.  Petition  for  writ  of  mandate  to  compel  respondent  to 
!lraw  warrant  for  payment  of  salary  demand.  Answer  filed.  Cause 
.waiting  trial. 

ESCHEAT  ESTATES. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Ah  Fong,  deceased.  City  and  County 
f  San  Francisco.  State  intervened  and  claimed  escheat.  Denied. 
Closed. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Escheated  Estate  of  Henry  Allen,  deceased. 
lanta  Clara  County.  Petition  to  recover  from  State  Treasurer 
3,635.05.     Granted.     Closed. 
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In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Erie  Brown,  deceased.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Stale  intervened  and  claimed  escheat. 
Ready. 

In  llu  Matter  of  the  Escheated  Estate  of  Joseph  Colombo,  deceased. 
Petition  to  recover  from  the  State  Treasurer  the  sum  of  $2,237.50. 
Granted.    Closed. 

In  tin  Matter  of  ih<  Escheated  Estate  of  George  Hitt  Cool-,  deceased. 
Sacramento  County.  Petition  to  recover  from  State  Treasurer  the 
sum  of  $9,419.87.     Answer  Hied. 

In  thi  Matter  of  th<  Escheated  Estate  of  Georgt  HiU  Cool,-,  deceased. 
Sacramento  County.    Petition  of  Surilday  Mary  Adamson  and  Frank! 
Cook  to  recover  from  the  Slate  Treasurer  $9,439.57.     Answer  filed. 
Ready. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Escheated   EstaU    of  Mart/  Daly,  deeeasedm 
Sacramento    County.      Petition    to    recover    from    State    Treasurer, 
$2,620.84.     Demurrer  filed. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Escheated  Estate  of  Albert  Eppeline,  deceasem 
Sacramento     County.       Petition    to    recover    from     State    .Treasurer! 
$1,045.08.     Granted.     Closed. 

In  tin  Matter  of  the  Escheated  EstaU  of  J.  C.  Hale,  <!<<■<  as<d.     Lake 
County.     Petition  to  recover  from  State  Treasurer  the  sum  of  $112,481 
Motion  for  change  of  venue  to  Sacramento  County  granted.     Answer 
filed. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Escheated  EstaU  of  Madelim  Husser,  deceasem 
Sacramento  County.     Petition  to  recover  from  the  State  Treasurer  thJ 
sum  of  $1,031.67.     Answer  filed. 

In  tli<   Matter  of  the  Estate  of  Theodore  Lagonski,  deceased.     Stat* 
intervened  and  claimed  escheat.     Ready. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Escheated  Estate  of  Perfidio  Joseph,  sometimes 
called  Joseph  Perfido,  deceased.  Napa  County.  Motion  for  change  of 
venue  to  Sacramento  County  argued  and  submitted. 

In,  the  Matter  of  the  Escheated  Estate  of  Thomas  Power,  deceasem 
Sacramento  County.  Petition  to  recover  from  the  State  Treasurer  the 
sum  of  $2,496.37.     Answer  filed. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Escheated  EstaU  of  Henry  Reese,  deceaseM 
Sacramento  County.  Petition  to  recover  from  State  Treasurer  $417.40. 
Answer  filed. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Escheated  Estate  of  Andrt  Richard,  deceasem 
Sacramento  County.  Petition  to  recover  from  State  Treasurer  $462.25. 
Granted  as  to  one-half.     Closed. 

In  tin  Matter  of  the  Escheated  Eslal<  of  Andre  Richard,  dec*  asem 
Sacramento  County.  Petition  of  Pauline  Esmiol  to  recover  from  the 
State  Treasurer  the  residue  of  the  above  estate  of  said  decedent. 
Demurrer  filed. 
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In  ihi  Matter  of  tfa  Escheated  Estatt  of  Georgi  Siceloff.  Sacra- 
mento County.  Petition  to  recover  from  the  State  Treasurer  the  sum 
of  $3,680.94.     Granted.     Close,!. 

In  tin  Matter  of  thi   Escheated  Estatt  of  Martin  Stender,  deceased. 

Sacramento  County.  Petition  to  recover  from  the  State  Treasurer  the 
■um  of  $3,680.94.    Granted.    Closed. 

In  ih<  Matter  of  tht  Escheated  Estatt  of  Eskelander  Svensson, 
deceased.  Sacramento  County.  Petition  to  recover  from  the  State 
Treasurer  the  sum  of  $1,303.56.     Answer  filed. 

///  tht  Matter  of  tin  Escheated  E*ial<  of  John  Taylor,  deceased. 
Sacramento  County.  Petition  to  recover  from  State  Treasurer  $1,365. 
Granted.     Closed. 

In  tin  Matter  of  1l><  Escheated  Estate  of  Georgi  Wall,  deceased. 
Sacramento  County.  Petition  to  ret  over  from  State  Treasurer  $1,008. 
Granted.     Closed. 

TULARE  LAKE  CASES. 

These  cases  are  brought  in  Kings  County  in  the  name  of  the  People 
of  the  State  of  California  to  annul  patents  issued  to  lands  in  the  bed  of 
Tulare  Lake.  They  are  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Kings  County  Development  Company  case,  and  are  against  the 
following  defendants : 

L.  J.  Benyon  et  al. 

G.  D.  Barbour  et  al. 

D.  S.  Cohn. 

Irving  Colin  et  al. 

Minar  Cohn  et  al. 

Four  Investment  Company. 

C.  W.  Gales. 

•lames  Gillespie. 

Emma  I).  Goldberg  et  al. 

W.  s.  Goodfellow  et  al. 

H.  II.  Ham  et  al. 

Truman  Hawkins  et  al. 

II.  L».  Ileffner. 

C.  ('.  Holland. 

Leila  Jones  et  al. 

V.  G.  Kennell  el  al. 

Kings  County  Development  Company  et  al. 

F.  P.  King. 

Lakeside  Farms  ( lompany. 

Los  Angeles  Kniit  and  Savings  Lank. 

J.  II.  McConnell  el  al. 
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J.  A.  Mikel  et  al. 

E.  E.  Mellen. 

K.  F.  Mills  et  al. 

J.  B.  Newman  Company  et  al. 

Rose  Nordwell  et  al. 

Emma  H.  Pike. 

Ina  L.  Pike. 

J.  F.  Prior  et  al. 

C.  M.  Racier. 

Chas.  Reichardt. 

Helen  Renwick. 

Rindge  Company. 

Galbert  Smith  et  al. 

Geo.  S.  Smith. 

Snowden  Investment  Company  et  al. 

J.  F.  Stanley. 

Lett  is  A.  Stiff  et  al. 

W.  S.  Taft  et  al. 

LAND  CASES  AGAINST  THE  SURVEYOR  GENERAL. 

John  F.  Dickson  vs.  ^Y.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Mandate  to  compel  reference  of  land  contesil 
Demurrer  filed. 

Bessie  G.  Falvey  vs.  IT.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etcm 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  for  duplicate  certificate 
of  purchase.     Answer  filed. 

Bessie   G.   Falvey  vs.    W.   8.   Kingsbury,  as   Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.     Mandate  to  make  amendatory  selection  of  land! 
Writ  denied. 

Latilla  B.  Fillmore  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Mandate  to  compel  reference  of  land  contest. 
Demurrer  filed. 

Julia  A.  Hae/ar  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Orange  County.  Mandate  to  require  defendant  to  issue  patent. 
Respondent  thirty  days  to  appear  after  notice. 

Honey  Lake  Valley  Company  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor 
General,  etc.  Sacramento  County.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to 
make  amendatory  selection  of  land.    Writ  denied. 

Fannie  7).  Lake  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  make  amendatory 
selection  of  land.     "Writ  denied. 
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Fred  W.  Laki  vs.  ^Y.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  G<  neral,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  make  amendatory 
selection  of  land.    Writ  denied . 

K.  M.  Ln<  hard  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  (l<  m  ral,  etc.  Saera- 
mento  County.  Mandate  to  recognize  assigned  certificate  of  purchase  of 
•  state  land  and  to  show  amount  paid  thereon.    Demurrer  filed. 

Louis  Pf(  lifer  vs.  ^Y.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General.  Sacramento 
County.  Mandate  to  compel  defendant  to  refer  land  contest.  Demurrer 
overruled  and  stipulation  made  for  answer  to  be  served  on  notice. 

Ret  (I  Lumber  Company  vs.  ^Y.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General. 
City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  to  issue  certificate  for 
return  of  purchase  money  on  failure  of  title. 

John  D.  Snydt  r  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  Gem  ral.  Riverside 
County.  Mandate  to  compel  Surveyor  General  to  issue  a  certificate  of 
purchase.  Demurrer  filed  and  sustained.  Judgment  for  defendant. 
Closed. 

Richard  Sweasey  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Mandate  to  compel  Surveyor  General  to 
issue  a  certificate  of  purchase.     Writ  issued.     Closed. 

The  following  cases  are  all  mandate  cases  to  compel  the  Surveyor 
General  to  file  and  approve  applications  to  purchase  state  lands. 

L.  J.  Abrams  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.  Mandate  to  file  and  approve  purchase  of  state  land. 
'  Demurrer  filed. 

Lilian  Aiken  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  Gun  ral.  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

W.  P.  Ainsworth  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

Frances  A.  Alberger  vs.  \V.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

B.  Alberson  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury^  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Alameda 
County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

W.  J.  Anderson  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

E.  L.  Arnest  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above, 

Fannie  M.  Austin  vs.  ^Y.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

Edgar  Bonnemort  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 
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//.  G.  Borst  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City  ;md 
county  of  San  Francisco.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  afl 

above. 

C.   G.   Brookings  vs.   W.   S.    Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,   etm 

Sacramento  County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Bertain  ('has.  Brown  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etm 
City    and    county    of    San    Francisco.     Same    nature    of    action    and 
proceedings  as  above. 

Wm.  E.  Bryan  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

Juanutz  Bunzel  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etm 
Alameda  County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

W.  M.  Butters,  Jr.,  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  <tc. 
Sacramento  County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  abovel 

Allen  Church  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  >  t<\ 
Sacramento  County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Geo.  -1/.  ('laugh  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  comity  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

Janus  W.  Cochrant  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  <  tc. 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Maud  Cords  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  Gt  neral,  etc.    City  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  asfi 
above. 

John  T.  Costello  vs.  IF  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  Gt  neral,  etc.    City 
and  county  of  San   Francisco.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings! 
as  above. 

B<  ft  Dact  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Sum  yor  C<  in  ral,  <  tc.  Sacramentl 
County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

John  II.  Paris  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as  above 

-1/.  E.  Dillon  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  Gt  nt  ral,  <  tc.  City  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Jeremiah  B.  Delaney  vs.  \Y.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etA 
City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

W.  J.  Donovan  vs.  U\  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  eta 
Sacramento  ( lounty.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Bussell  L.  Dunn  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San   Francisco.     Same  nature  of  ad  ion  and  proceedings 

as   above. 
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J.  A.  Feeney  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above 

Lucy  Chun-hill  Fay  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  us  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

B.  E.  Fisher  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Dan  L.  Gershon  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

D.  J.  Gieger  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Martha  Gilman  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Alameda  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Louis  doll  In  iin  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

John  Gomes  vs.  \Y.  S.  Kingsbury,  us  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

T.  E.  Hanley  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  dr.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

John  E.  Hansen  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

L.  S.  Haivkhurst  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceeding's 
as  above. 

■John  A.  1[<  nshait  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Siirriijor  General,  etc. 
City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

J.  (1.  11 irsrlnnau  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

L.  E.  Inman  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  tic 
lacramento  ( lounty.    Same  nature  of  action  and  pr 'dings  as  above. 

Jacob  Isaacson  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  us  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

Dwight  E.  Jackson  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Contra  Costa  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

.1.  L.  Johnson  vs.  W.  s.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  (Ic.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
aliove. 
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W.  G.  Kady  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  8urv<  yor  (!<  n<  ral,  <  tc.  City  and 
county  of  San  Franciseo.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Herbert  J..  Kemp  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  (intent!,  eta 
City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

Caroline  Knapp  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  em 
Alameda  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

W.  M.  Kreiss  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  G<  neral,  etc.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Albert  C.  Lauritzen  vs.   W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.] 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Sophie  Lauritzen   vs.   W.   8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.l 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Frank    Little    vs.    W.    S.    Kingsbury,    as    Surveyor    General,    etc.l 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Harry  W.  Lobb  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Jennie  T.  Lobb  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

F.  S.  Lovell  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  G<  m  ral,  etc.  City  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

H.  B.  Lynn  vs.   W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  ele.     Samel 
nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

George  B.  McCord  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  Gene  red,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Mary  C.  McDonald  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  eta 
Sacramento  County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  abovel 

E.  0.  McGrath  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

D.  C.  Moore  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  eta 
Sacramento  County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

R.  Nelson  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Alameda 
County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

John  I'.  Nicol  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

Fred  I,'.  Ogden  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as  above. 
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CharlotU  L.  B.  Oliver  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

Chester  S.  Parker  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  comity  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

E.  J.  Parker  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

E.  M.  Parker  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

M.  H.  Pascoe  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Survi  yor  G<  m  rat,  etc.  City  and 
comity  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

C.  N.  Patterson  vs.  ^Y.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Geo.  W.  Pezel  vs.  ir.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Herman  C.  Pfister  vs.  ^Y.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Chas.  L.  Pierce  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

F.  T.  Pladwell  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
[Alameda  Comity.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

L.  A.  Raleigh  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

William  C.  Ramon  vs.  "IF.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
fclameda  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Virgil  Reed  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  us  Surveyor  Genefal,  etc.  City  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Wm.  S.  Robinson  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

T.  J.  Ryan  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  G<  neral,  < "/<■.  City  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Murk  H.  Shading <  r  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc. 
City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

F.  M.  Smith  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  Gem  ral,  <  tc.  City  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 
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Pearl  Stocker  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  em 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Freeman  M.  Stont  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  em 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Rockwell  L.  Stom  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  em 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

James  A.  8tont  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  em 
Sacramento  ( 'ounty.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

F.  W.  Btrehl  vs.  W.  8:  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  Gi  neral,  etc.  City  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

John  T.  Struven  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  <tc. 
Sacramento  County.     Same  nature  of  action  as  above.    Demurrer  riled. 

Henry  G.  Tardy  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Clinton  C.  Tripp  vs.  W.  8.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  em 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Henry  X.  turn  Suden  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  em 
City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

Alva  Udell  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  Sacra- 
mento County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Elizabeth  Underwood  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etm 
City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 

Frank  Van  Wyck  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  em 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Geo.  W.  Walley  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  <tc. 
Sacramento  County.     Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. M 

Ed  B.  Webster  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  etc.  City 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

Henry  Westcott  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyejr  General,  em 
Sacramento  County.    Same  nature  of  action  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Morris  W.  Wilsey  vs.  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  as  Surveyor  General,  eM 
City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Same  nature  of  action  and 
proceedings  as  above. 
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LICENSE  TAX  CASES  AGAINST  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

All  is  Chalmers  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as 
Secretary  of  State.  City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  To  restrain 
defendanl  from  holding  plaintiff  delinquent  for  nonpayment  of  corpora- 
tion license  tax.     Dismissed.    Closed. 

All  is  Chalmers  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as 
Secretary  of  State.     Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  ;is 

above. 

American  Steel  and  Win  Company  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secretary 
of  Shih .    Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Atlas  Wonder  Mining  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan, 
as  Seen  tary  of  Shih  .  Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Atlas  Wonder  Mining  Com  pain/,  a  corporal  ion .  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan, 
as  Secretary  of  Shih.  Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

Children's  Vehicll  Corporal  ion.  a  corporal  ion.  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan. 
as  Secretary  of  Shih.  Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings 
as  above. 

Thomas  Day  Company  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secretary  of  Shih. 
Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Joshua  IF  ndy  Iron  Works  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  S(  en  tary  of  Shih  . 
Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

J i  ssi  Moon  Hunt  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

Jesst  Moon  Hani  Company,  a  corporal  ion,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as 
kbove. 

./.  B.  Inderriedetl  Company,  a  corporation,  VS.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as 
Secretary  of  Shih.  Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as 
ibovc. 

J  ml;  put  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  a  corporal  ion,  vs.  Frank  C. 
Jordan,  as  Secretary  of  Shih.  Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and 
►roceedings  as  above. 

,  Jackpot  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C. 
Jordan,  as  Si  en  tary  of  State.  Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and 
►roceedings  as  above. 

Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  Com  puny  <l  al.  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as 
wcretary  of  State.     Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as 

ibove. 

Ma/son  Navigation  Company  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secretary  of 
Hate.    Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 
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Mysell-Rollins  Bank  NoU  Company  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secretary 
of  8taU  .    Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  ('. 
Jordan,  as  Secretary  of  State.  Same  county,  nature  of  action,  anc 
proceedings  as  above. 

Tin    Occidental   Realty   Company   el   al.    vs.   Frank   C.   Jordan,   as 
Seen  tarn  of  State.     Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings 
above, 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Inc.,  et  al.  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  8ecretal\ 
of  State.    Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Standard  Lumber  Company  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secretary  oj 
State.     Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as  above. 

Tecopi  Consolidated  Minimi  Company  vs.  Frank  C.  'Ionian,  as 
Secretary  of  state  Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  as 
above. 

United  States  Steel  Products  Company  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan, 
Secretary  of  State.  Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings 
above. 

Western  Fad  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  an 
s,  en  tanj  of  State.  Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings  a* 
a  hove. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordw\ 
OS  Secretary  of  S/alr.     Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceeding 
as  above. 

Wonder  Water  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan. 
Secretary  of  State.  Same  county,  nature  of  action,  and  proceedings 
above. 

American   Steel  and    Win    Company,  a   corporation,   vs.    Frank 
Jordan,  as  Secretary  of  Slate  etc.     City  and  county  of  San  Francis<j 
To  recover  $.100  license  tax.     Dismissed.     Closed. 

American   Steel  and  Wire  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Charles 
Carry,  t  tc.    City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.    To  recover  $750  license 
tax.    Dismissed.    Closed. 

The  Diamond  Match  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordcd 
as  Secretary  of  Slate.  City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  To  reeove 
$250  license  tax.     Demurrer  sustained.     Closed. 

E.    Clemens    Horst    Company,    a    corporation,    vs.     Tin     StaU 
California.    City  and  eounty  of  San  Francisco.    To  recover  $200  li.-em 
tax.    Dismissed.    Closed. 

Clifford  McClellan  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan,  as  Secretary  of  State.    Cit 
and    comity    of    San    Francisco.     To    recover    $29,075    license    taxes. 
Awaiting  derision  of  other  cases  by  Supreme  Court. 

\,rada  and  California  Land  and  Lin  Stock  Company  vs.  Frank  m 
Jordan,  as  Secretary  of  Slate.  City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  To 
recover  $225  license  tax.    Ready. 
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Northern  Commercial  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan, 
as  Secretary  of  State.  City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  To  restrain 
Idefendant   from   reporting  plaintiff  as  delinquent    in   payment   of  its 

license  tax.    Demurrer  sustained.     Closed. 

Northern  Commercial  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan, 
us  Secretary  of  State.  City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  To  compel 
defendant  to  tile  designation  of  agent.    Demurrer  sustained.    Closed. 

Northern  Navigation  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C.  Jordan, 
ns  Secretary  of  State.  City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  To  restrain 
defendant  from  reporting  plaintiff  delinquent  in  payment  of  its  license 
tax.     Demurrer  sustained.     Closed. 

Northern  Navigation  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  ('.  Jordan. 
'is  S<<-r<larji  of  State.  City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  To  compel 
defendant  to  file  designation  of  agent.     Demurrer  sustained.     Closed. 

Pacific  Coast  Coal  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  ('.  Jordan,  as 
%ecn  I arn  of  Statt .  City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover  $100 
icensc  tax.     Dismissed.     Closed. 

Pacific  Coast  Railway  Company,  a  corporal  ion,  vs.  Frank  ('.  Jordan, 
is  Secretary  of  State.  City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover 
100  license  tax.  Demurrer  tiled. 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company,  a  corporal  ion.  vs.  Frank  ('.  Jordan, 
is  Secretary  of  State.  City  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover 
<liiii  license  tax.     Dismissed.     Closed. 

1iY.  A.  Boss  vs.  Frank  ('.  Jordan,  as  Seen  tary  of  Statt ,  <  tc.    City  and 
ounty  of  San  Francisco.     To  recover  $2,400  license  tax.     Demurrer 
led.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
W.   A.  L'oss  vs.   Charles  F.   Curry  <l  al.     City  and  county  of  San 
rancisco.    To  recover  $4,500  license  tax.     Dismissed.     Closed. 
Ban    Francisco   and   Portland    Steamship    Company    vs.    Frank    ('. 
mrdan,  as  Secretary  of  stale.     Sacramento  County.     To  recover  $85 
icense  tax.     Demurrer  filed.     Awaiting  decision  in  Pick  cas.  s. 

Ban  Vidro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Railway  Company  vs.  Frank 
I  Jordan,  as  Secretary  of  State.  Los  Angeles  County.  To  recover 
260  license  tax.  Stipulation  extending  time  to  plead  until  decision  in 
Jbert  Pick  &  Company  case  by  Supreme  Court. 
Fdirni  Schwab  vs.  F.  P.  Roberts,  as  Statt  Treasurer.  City  and 
mnty  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover  $800  license  tax.  Demurrer  filed. 
fcmissed.  Closed. 
southern  Pacific  Company,  a  corporation,  vs.  Frank  C  Jordan,  as 
mretary  of  State,  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  To  recover 
47^  license  tax.     Dismissed.     Closed. 

United  stales  Fidelity  ami  Guaranty  Company,  a  corporation,  vs. 
Wank  C.  Jordan,  as  S,,r<iar>i  of  Slut,.  City  and  county  of  San 
rancisco.    To  recover  $600  license  tax.     Demurrer  filed. 
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The  following  parties  have  brought  suits  against  the  State  Treasure 
to  recover  franchise  taxes,  to  wit: 


Acme  Lumber  Company 

Allis   Chalmers  Company 

Allis  Chalmers  Company 

Alli>   Chalmers   Company 

American  Bridge  Company  of  New  York... 
American  Bridge  Company  of  New  York.— 

American  Express  Company 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 

Areata  and  Mad  River  Railroad  Company- 
Aurora  Shipping  Company 

..ted   oil    Company 


BakeCs  Beach  Land  Company — 

The  Bank  of  California  National  Assoeiation. 

The  Bank  of  California  National  Assoeiation. 

The  Bank  of  California  National  Assoeiation. 

I'.ank  of  California  National  Association. 


Bemi>  Bros.  Bag   Company 

Bemis  Bros.  Bag   Company 

Bemis  Bros.  Bag   Company 

Jotham  Bixby   Company 

Boston  Investment   Company 

Butte  County  Railroad  Company 

Butte  County  Railroad  Company 

Cluett-Peabody  Company  

Cluett-Peabody  Company  

Consolidated  Heat,  Light  and  Power  Company. 
Consolidated  Heat.  Light  and  Power  Company. 

Rohert  Lynn  Cox 

Robert  Lynn  Cox 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Company 


The  Cudahy  Packing  Company. 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Company. 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Company. 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Company. 


De  Fremery  &  Co 

Del   Norte   Company 

Del   Norte   Company . 

Diamond  Match    Company 

Diamond   Match   Company 

Dolleer  Carson  Lumber  Company- 
Dollar  Steamship  Line 


Dollar    Steamship    Line 

General  Petroleum  Company... 
General  Petroleum  Company... 
Glen  Blair  Redwood  Company. 
tilen  Blair  Redwood  Company. 
F.  -I.  Goble 


F.  .1.  Gcble 

F.  J.   Coble 

Hammond  Lumber  Company. 
Hammond  Lumber  Company. 

Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Work; 

Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works 

Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works 


335  00 
175  00 
300  00 

1,898  49 
3,000  00 
2,300  00 

5,438  38 

• 

6,231  98 
1,230  70 

6  143  96 

1,463  00 
1,000  00 

■ 
1,500  00 

- 

6,442  56 
U 

1.2H4  44 

1.371  66 

37.367  81 

53,455  47 

ffl  -- 

1,350  00 

106  80 

i 

64  80 
4,500  00 

100  00 

1 

3,250  00 

2,000  00 
1,196  00 

31,655  00 
i 

8,868  40 

i 

200  00 
400  00 
400  00 


Demurrer  filed. 
Demurrer  sustained.     Closed. 
Dropped  from  calendar. 
Dropped  from  calendar. 
Demurrer  sustained.     Closed. 
Dropped  from  calendar. 
Dropped  from  calendar. 
Demurrer  filed. 


Demurrer  sustained.     < 
Answer  filed. 
Judgment   for  plaintiff. 

Cl<'» 

filed. 
Awaiting    decision    oi    Unit 

state-  Supreme  Court. 
Awaiting    decision    of    Unit 

stat'-s  Supreme  Court. 
Awaiting    decision    of    Unit* 

State  Supreme  Court. 
Awaiting    decision    of    Unit 

States  Supreme  Court. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Answer  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Answer  filed. 
Answer  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Complaint  filed. 
Complaint  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 

Answer  filed. 
Answer  filed. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 

Clot 
Judgment  for  defendant. 

Closed. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 

Closed. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 

Closed. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 

Closed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 

-ed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Demurrer  sustained.     Clos 
Answer  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Judgment  for  defendant. 

Closed. 
Answer  filed. 
Answer  filed. 
Answer  filed. 
Demurrer  filed. 
Demurrer  sustained. 

Answer  filed. 
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Honolulu  Consolidated  Oil  Company 

Honolulu  Consolidated  Oil  Company 

K.   Clemens  Horst  Company 

K.  Clemens  Horst  Company 

Humboldt  Northern   Railway  Company... 

■tune-Bennett  Lumber  Company 

Hume-Bennett  Lumber  Company 

Hume-Bennett  Lumber  Company 

■esse  Moore  Hunt  Company 

■esse  Moore  Hunt  Company 

By  man  Bros.  Company 

J.  B.  Inderrieden  Company 

.1.  15.   Inderrieden   Company 

J.  B.   Inderrieden   Company 

fee  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company 

Lyon    &    Hoag 

F.  M.   MeAuliffe 

Mendocino  Lumber  Company 

Mendocino    Lumber  Company 

thaler  Linotype  Company 

(Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

Miller  &  Lux,  Incorporated 

jUller  &  Lux,  Incorporated 

Miller  &  Lux,  Incorporated 

Miller  &  Lux,  Incorporated 

Rational   Steamship   Company 

National  Steamship   Company 

S'atii  nal  Tube  Company 

Iharles  Nelson  Company 

L'haile-  Nel=on  Company 

Northern  Redwood  Lumber  Company 

Sort  hern  Redwood  Lumber  Company 

(bispo   Oil   Company 

Buter  Harbor  Dock  and  Wharf  Company. 
Duter  Harbor  Dock  and  Wharf  Company. 
niter  Harbor  Dock  and  Wharf  Company. 

Pacific  Coast  Redwood  Company 

Pacific  Coast  Redwood  Company. 

Pacific  Coast  Steel  Company 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

?acific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

acific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

?acific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

?acific   Shipping   Company 

Pacific  Shipbuilding   Company 

•".dnin  Schwab 

•)dwin  Schwab 

A.  Smith  Lumber  Company 

A.  smith  Timber  Company 

Southern  Pacific  Company 


outhern  Pacific  Company. 


tandard   Lumber   Company 

•tandard   Lumber   Company 

terling   Realty   Company 

onset  Lumber  Company 

f.  Syme  

'itle  Insurance  and  Trust  Company. 


'nion  Lumber  Company 

Lumber  Company. 

rnion  Lumber  Company. 

nion  Lumber  Company 

nion   Lumber  Company 

nion  Oil  Company 

nion  Oil  Company 

nion  Oil  Company 

nion  Provident  Company 

nirn  Tank  Line  Company 

roduce  Transportation   Company. 
Toduce  Transportation   Company. 

3—28534 


Demurrer  filed. 

5.S60  00 

1,160  00 

Answer  filed. 

996  00 

Answer  filed. 

2,499  C6 

Demurrer  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

Demurrer  filed. 

300  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

460  00 

400  00 

174  on 

Answer  filed. 

75  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

160  mi 

160  00 

675  00 

Amended  complaint  filed. 

49  00 

Answer  filed. 

2,690  49 

Demurrer  sustained. 

400  00 

500  00 

1,800  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

1,740  00 

11,000  00 

Judgment  for  defendant. 

8,250  00 

Judgment  for  defendant. 

7,046  53 

Judgment  for  defendant. 

13,710  00 

Judgment  for  defendant. 

300  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

300  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

2S  88 

Demurrer  filed. 

2,500  00 

Demurrer  sustained.     Closed. 

1,125  00 

Answer  filed. 

SI 'i 

Demurrer  sustained.     Closed. 

500  00 

Answer  filed. 

1,239  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

2,500  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

2,040  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

1.9 i  5  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

SOO  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

520  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

325  00 

Answer  filed. 

40,454  46 

,952  01 

Demurrer  filed. 

46,304  23 

Demurrer  filed. 

309  92 

Demurrer  filed. 

250  00 

Answer  filed. 

10  00 

Answer  filed. 

7,200  00 

Answer  filed. 

7,500  00 

Answer  filed. 

1,360  00 

Answer  filed. 

5,360  00 

Answer  filed. 

31,661  53 

Demurrer      and      motion     to 

strike  out  filed. 

21,415  26 

Demurrer      and     motion      to 

strike  out  filed. 

750  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

2,000  00 

Answer  filed. 

300  00 

Answer  filed. 

12,485  00 

Answer  filed. 

4,813  32 

Awaiting     decision     in     other 

cases. 

3,000  00 

Complaint  filed. 

3,850  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

2,315  00 

Complaint  filed. 

Complaint  filed. 

3,810  00 

Complaint  filed. 

63,030  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

40,908  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

90,110  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

2,760  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

6,029  22 

Judgment  for  plaintiff. 

21,420  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

14,800  00 

Demurrer  filed. 
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Produce   Transportation    Company 

The  Pullman   Company 

The  Pullman  Company 

The  Pullman   Company 

The  Pullman   Company 

The  Pullman  Company 

John  Rapp   &  son 

Realty  l  mprovement   Company 

Many  S.   Ripley 

San  Francisco  Adjustment  Association 

San  Francisco  Adjustment  Association 

San   Francisco   Midway   Oil  Company 

San  Francisco  and  Oakland  Terminal  Railways 

The  San  Joaquin  and  Kings  River  t'anal  and  Irriga- 
tion  Company  

The  San  Joaquin  and  Kings  River  Canal  and  Irriga- 
tion  Company  

The  San  Joaquin  ami  Kings  River  Canal  and  Irriga- 
tion  Company   

San    Pedro,    Los    Angeles    and    Salt    Lake    Railroad 

Company  

San    Pedro,    Los    Angeles    and    Salt    Lake   Railroad 

Company  

A.   Schilling    &    Co 

Schooner   Borealis   <  !ompany 

Schooner  Crescent  City 

United   Cigar  Stores   Company 

United  Merchants  Realty  and  Improvement  Company 

United  States  Steel  Products  Company 

United  State-  Steel  Products   Company 

United  States  Tire  Company 

Utah   Construction   Company 

Utah   Construction   Company 

Valvoline  Oil  Company 

Valvoline  Oil  Company 

Wells  Fargo-Nevada  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

\V,lls   Fargo   &   Co 

Wells,  Fargo   &   Co 

Wells,   Fargo   &   Co 

Wells,  Fargo   &   Co 

Wells,   Fargo   &   Co 

.Tames  G.   Walter  Company 

■lames  G.   Walter  Company 

Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
WeStinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Alexander  W.  Wilson  et  al.,  trustees 

Vosemite  Lumber  Company 


Answer    filed. 

17  Judgment  for  defendant. 

•28,591  09  Answer  filed. 

38,248  55  Answer  filed. 

i     187  26  Answer  filed. 

33,775  35  Answer  filed. 

2,004  00  Answer  filed. 

74  00  Answer  filed. 

17,218  4(i  Answer  filed. 

6;400  00  Demurrer  filed. 

2.2:;7  50  Demurrer  filed. 

18  00  Answer  filed. 

4,731  57  Answer  filed. 

1,500  00  Judgment  for  defendant. 

1,500  00  Judgment  for  defendant. 

1,500  00  Judgment   for  defendant. 

558  99  Answer  filed. 


1,292  00 

Answer  filed. 

3,350  00 

Demurrer  sustained.     Closed 

2  .50 

Answer  filed. 

VI  50 

Answer  filed. 

1,000  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

150  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

1,100  00 

200  00 

Answer  filed. 

Answer  filed. 

300  00 

300  00 

03,061  08 

Demurrer  sustained.     Closed 

Judgment  for  defendant. 

88,098  88 

Judgment  for  defendant. 

93,999  29 

Judgment  for  defendant. 

87,804  24 

Answer  filed. 

Answer  filed. 

175  00 

Demurrer  filed. 

250  no 

Demurrer  filed. 

3,000  i«i 

Answer  filed. 

3,000  00 

Answer  filed. 

175  00 

10  00 

Answer  filed. 
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The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  ex  rcl.  A.  15.  Nye,  broughl  suil 
againsl  the  following  corporations  to  recover  franchise  tax  fur  the  year 
1911-1  ?>1 2.  Sacramento  County: 


Acme    Retort    Company 

Addison    Pump    Company 

Ames    A:    Harris 

American   ami    English    Law   Book  Company 

American  Hawaiian  Mahogany  Lumber  Company— 
American   Milling    <  ompany 

American    Machine    ami    Tool    <  ompany 

American   Niter   Chemical   Company 

American    Shingle    Register    Company 

Artistic   Hardwood   and  Fixture  Company 

ktlas  Realty  Company  

American  Patent  Development  Company 

kutomatic   Printing   ( 'ompany 

II     &     (  o 

lay    Point   Construction   Company 

.  Goldman  Company 

lexhill   Window   Casement   Company 

.   Strauss    &    Co 

trown    &   Power 

Uorlingame    Investment    Company 

hurlingame   Realty   ( 'ompany 

irnia    American    Mercantile   Company 

California-Arizona    Pipe  Line  Company 

California   Bag  and  Paper  Company 

California    Credit    Clothing   Company 

California   Iron   and  Smelting    Company 

lalifornia   Meat    (  ompany 

lalifornia   Mineral   Land  Company 

■alifornia  Monorail  Car  Company 

lalifornia   nil    Extracting  Company 

lalifornia    Plumbing  Supply  Company 

|anil>er<  Hayes  ( 'ompany 

lanyon    Investment    •  'ompany 

ari-a  <  hemical  Company  

larlisle  Keim  <Sc   Co 

■arnelian    Lay    Improvement    Company 

1st  •  Ha     I '.ox    Company 

I   A.   Warren    &   Co 

B    Demrtirak    &    Co 

R'ntury    Electric  Company  of  Alameda    County 

1'ntral  California    Wine  and  Distilling  Company 

15 lampion   Investment  Company 

■lung  Sun  \V(j  Company _- 

kipper    Mills    Lumber    Company 

lost    Bonds    <  'orporation 

;>lTroth    Enterprises    

Be  Commercial   Reflllabl<*  Bottle  stopper 

■  •nsolidated  Stationers   <  ompany 

linsolidated   Motor   Sales    Company 

H  operative    Salt    <  'ompany 

ntinelital     Ho-pital    Association 

e  <  ooperative   Building  Company 

Mocker    Realty    (  ompany .. 

'own  <ity   Investment   Company 

■  vis  and   Dranga    Company 

l^e  Dominion   Security  Company 

•  usrla-   ('lay   Proilucts   Company 

■  e  Doer   Knob  Alarm   Company 

■wnievillc-Graniteville    Express,     Livery    and    Stage 

'ompany   ..    .    

Irman  Dry  Coo.N  Company 

•Ift'ey   Pros.    Company 


sii  23 

Served.    la  fault. 

pill  (III 

12  ."-(i 

Si  i  vul.     Default. 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

12  .".(i 

No   si  rvice. 

."iii  mi 

ii  25 

No  si  rvice. 

50  in 

(i  25 

Served.  Demurrer  over 
ruled.    Default. 

n  n  oo 

12  ."in 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

SO  00 

(i  25 

No  service. 

50  in 

(i  25 

So  V,  fvice. 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

(i  25 

Served.    Default. 

100  (in 

12  :-n 

Served.    Default. 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

too  00 

12  50 

No  service. 

100  00 

12  in 

Served.    Default. 

.".1 

ii  25 

Served.     Default. 

.-1  (III 

6  25 

Xo  service. 

U  0  00 

12  50 

Served.     Default. 

50  00 

(i  25 

Served.     Default. 

ICO  00 

12  50 

No  service. 

75  00 

'i  38 

Served.    Default. 

50  0  ' 

ii  25 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

50  00 

ii  25 

No    si  rvice. 

50  00 

ii  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

L00  nn 

12  50 

Served.  Demurrer  over 
ruled.    Default. 

a  ii  oo 

62  50 

No    service. 

50  (in 

i;  21 

No    -i  rvice. 

12  50 

Sen  ed.  Oi  murrer  ov<  c 
ruled.    Pending. 

,-,ii  nn 

ii  25 

No    si  rvice. 

50  (in 

i;  25 

Served.    Default. 

50  ("I 

6  •_'.-> 

Served.    Default. 

75  00 

'i  38 

Served.    Default. 

45  00 

5  63 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

60  (in 

7  50 

Xo   service. 

100  00 

12  .'id 

Served.    Default. 

50  nn 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

(i  25 

Served.    Default. 

50  en 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

6  25 

•Served.    Default. 

7.",  00 

Served.    Default. 

75  00 

No  service. 

:,(i  (in 

6  25 

Served.     Default. 

100  nn 

12  50 

Served.  Di  murrer  over 
ruled.     Default. 

50  (hi 

(i  2") 

Served.     Default. 

250  (hi 

31   27, 

Served.    Default. 

5  i  00 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

(i  25 

Served.    Default. 

100  (ii 

12  .'in 

S>  1  VI  d.      Default. 

100  00 

12  50 

Served.     Default. 

12  r.n 

Served.    Default. 

:,ii  00 

6  27) 

No  service. 

1(1(1  (1(1 

12  7,11 

No  si  rvice. 

51 

6  25 

No  service. 



6  25 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

ii  25 

Served.    Default. 

7,i 25     No  Bervice. 

50  00        ii  25     No  servio  . 

12  50      Served.     Default. 
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Tax         Penalty 


]■:.  A.  Fargo  Company 

Eastman  Brothers  

El  Montecito  Inn  Company 

El  Reposo  Sanitarium  Company 

East  Street  Improvement  Company 

Empire  Land  and  Water  Company 

The  Eureka  Well  Supply  Company 

Everett-Haly    Lumber  Company 

P.  A.   Boole   Lumber  Company 

Ewell  Russell  Fruit  Company 

Federated  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Works 

The  Federal  Development  Company 

ison  Pump  and  (  onstruction  Company 

Federal   Realty   Company 

Fillmore    Arcade    Company 

Field  and  "Walton.   Incorporated 

Fisher  Aero  Craft  Construction  Company 

Fillmore  Amusement    Company   

Florida  <  itrus  Nursery  Company 

The  Forsman  Self  Filling  Tank  Company 

Furnace  and  Products  Company 

F.    P.   Cutting    Company 

Gluek-Hazell  Com]. any 

George  Fritch   Company  

Hartley  Mercantile  Company 

Globe  Travelogue  Company  

Harlow  Bricca  Company  

-li  -Mercantile  Company,  Incorporated 

Heselwood  Hydraulic  Vacuum  Condensor  and  Manu- 
facturing Company  

Henshaw,  Bulkley  $  Co 

H.  W.   Bogen,   Incorporated ' 

Improved    Collar    Company   

Industrial    Banking    and    Trust    Company 

Invincible  Renovatory  Sales  Company  of  California 

Italian  American  Cigar  Company 

Italian  American  Marble  and  Alabaster  Company.. 

Jerome  Bassity  Mercantile  Company 

J.  smith  &  Co 

J.  Smith  Realty  Company 

Kern  County  Investment  Company 

Lafayette   Investment   Company 

Land    and   Register   Company 

Lincoln  Mortgage  and  Loan  Company 

Lane   and    Connelly 

l  oftus  Burnt) am  Company 

McDowell    Spring    Company 

The  .Manila  Oigar  Oompapy,  Incorporated 

MacArtbur  Brothers  

Manufacturers   Supply   <  'ompany 

Marysville  Sand.  Cement  Block  and  Brick  Company- 
Mary  Williams  Estate  Company 

-Matthews   Patent   Check   Holder   Company 

.M.    Cronan    Company 

Mich  all  tschke    Bros.    Com]. any 

.Mills   Corporation   

Mutual  Shipping  Company  

Milani   Bios.    Company   

Myers  Bishop-Earhufl  Company 

Napa  and  Sonoma  Wine  Company 

National  Vending  -Machine  Company 

.Napa   Valley   Packing  Company 

Nevada  Machinery  and  Supply  Company 

North  San   Rafael  Realty  Company...." 

Occidental    Motor    Car    Company 

Oregon  and  California  Lumber  Corporation 

The    Oroville    Concrete    and    Levatine    Construction 

Company  

o.xnard  simi  Land  Company 

Pacific  Jupiter  Steel  Company 

Pacific   Packers'   Supply   Company 


*  1  25 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

i     Paid.    Dismisscl 

1.' 

is  75 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

5  |  00 

6  2:> 

Served.    Default. 

Si  rved.    Di  fault. 

50  00 

6  25 

No  service. 

ii  25 

Si  n  eii.    Default. 

ii  25 

No   service. 

6  2.j 

No  service. 

No   service. 

No  service. 

9 

6  25 

Nil  service. 

5fl  mi 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

(i  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

6  25 

No  service. 

."> 

6  25 

Served.     Default. 

50  00 

6  25 

Si  rved.    Default. 

75  00 

No   Bei 

_0  00 

Served.    Default. 

ii  25 

No  service. 

7'.  CO 

9  38 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

ii  25 

Served.     Default. 

ICO  00 

Served.    Default. 

51    00 

ii  25 

Served.     Default. 

Demun< 
ruled.     Pending. 

6  2". 

Served.     Default. 

."lit  no 

6  2~. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

18  75 

No  service. 

No  service. 

12  50 

Served.      Demurrer    over- 
ruled.   Default. 

G  25 

No  service. 

50  00 

G  25 

Laid.    Dismi. 

6  25 

No  service. 

G  25 

i.     Default. 

75  00 

No   service. 

Nil  service. 

62  60 

No  service. 

25  00 

Served.     Lt  fault. 

50  00 

6  2.1 

vice. 

Nu   service. 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

18  75 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

]C0  00 

No   service. 

Served.    Default. 

:,ii  00 

6  25 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

12  50 

No  service. 

ii  25 

No    se:  ' 

50  in' 

6  2"> 

Default. 

50  00 

No  service. 

100  00 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

3  75 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

12  50 

No    service. 

Served.    Default. 

G  25 

Si  rved.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

(i  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

31  25 

No  si  rvice. 

12  60 

Default. 

:;i  25 

N'o    service. 

IOC  M 

12  50 

1.     Default. 

50  00 

6  25 

Nn   service. 

150  00 

18  75 

1.     Default. 

125  00 

6  2.1 

Default. 

5 

6  25 

No   service. 

G  25 

No   si  rvice. 

100  00 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

75  00 

9  38 

No  service. 
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Pacific  Window  Glass  Company 

Peralta    Land    (  ompany 

Pitman   (C]i i j 'any   

Beach  Resort  Company 

P.  J.  Winigar  &  Co 

mber  Company 

Progressive  Investment    Corporation 

Protective    invest  men  t    Company 

P.  T.   Brunsing    Company 

The  P.  M.  Mathews  Company 

R.  A.  Leet  &  Company 

Railway  Safety  Pigjial   Company 

Richai  dson    Steamship   Line 

>seville   Corporation   

juntree  Resilient  Wheel  Company 

fine  Valley  Chemical  Works 

n  Francisco  Art  Glass  Works 

ry   Plumbing  Ai<pliance   Company 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Land  and  Investment  Company. 

Jose  Land  and  Exhibit  Company 

Pedro  Canning  Company __ . 

nta  Anita    Investment  Company 

Shasta    Laundry    Company   of   San    Francisco 

Sierra  Building   Company 

h    Street    Company 

th's  Cash  Stores 

thern   California  Aviation  Association 

ndard  Construction  Company 

te  Life  Agency  of  San   Francisco 

yllo   Stables,    Incorporated 

Juan  a    Land  and  Development  Company 

Title  Restoration    ('ompany 

.  P.  Bruce  Manufacturing  Company 

Lake   Land 

iker  Company  

ited  Building  Company 

ted  Milk  Company 


Valley  Construction  Company 

Griffin   Company 

The  Wait  Selfpropeller  Plow  Company 

Warner  Beet  Sugar  Company 

itside   Electric  <  lompany 

-    icy  Company 

ie  West  Coast    Electric  Battery  Company 

il   Water  Company 

rn  Colonization  and  Development  Company 

i    Ranching    Corporation 

:i  Redwood  Lumber  Company 

William  Wolf  Really  and  Investment  Company 

Voo.ibury   Street   Sweeper  Company 

Icorn  Mining   and  Development  Company 

Mining    (.'ompany 

Doe  Mining   Com] .any : 

Beryl  Mining   Company 

show  Mining  Company 

Bkin  Home  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

lelarin  i  d  Mexican  Mining  Company.. 

torn i a    Calumet    Copper  Company ! 

"ii  Gold  Mining  Company 

Custer  <  onsolidated  Mining  Company 

orado  Water  and  Deep  Gravel  Mining  Company. 

en  Angus  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

en   Eagle   Mining  Company 

le  Copper  Company 

King   Mine  and   Milling    Company 

t  Northern  Mining  and  Milling  Company 


■:i  i) 


leiinan  Mining   Company 
*ay  Streak  Minim;   <  oinpan] 

ton  county  copper  Mining  ami  Smelting  Company. 
k  Mining  and  Milling  Company 


Tax 

Penalty 

Keoort 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

7;,  (Ml 

9  38 

No  service. 

6  25 

No  service. 

12  50 

vice. 

No  service. 

75  00 

9  38 

No  service. 

31  23 

rvice. 

:,i   mi 

6  27, 

Served.    Default. 

No  service. 

6  25 

Paid.    Dism 

12  50 

i.     Default. 

7',  00 

1.    Default. 

s 

<i  25 

Served.    Default. 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

6  27, 

Laid.    Dismissed. 

50  00 

G  25 

Served.    Default. 

6  25 

No   service. 

12  50 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  27j 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

75  00 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

0  25 

No  service. 

77.  00 

9  38 

No  service. 

100  00 

No  service. 

!.     Default. 

6  2") 

Served.    Default. 

6  2', 

i.     Default. 

50  00 

6  27, 

No  service. 

6  25 

Served.    Pending. 

BO  00 

27,  00 

No  service. 

100  00 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

9  38 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

2.3  00 

Served.    Default. 

12  50 

No   service. 

6  25 

No  service. 

5C0  00 

62  50 

Served.     Demurrer 
ruled.     Pending. 

over- 

77,  00 

9  38 

Laid.    Dismissed. 

50  no 

No   service. 

6  2.3 

No  service. 

Default. 

7".  00 

No  Bervice. 

6  25 

No   m  rvice. 

6  27, 

A.    Default. 

50  00 

0  2.3 

Served.    Default. 

No  service. 

100  00 

12  50 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

31   23 

i.    Default. 

6  23 

1      Default. 

• 

No   .service. 

50  00 

6  23 

Served.     Default. 

6  23 

Served.    Default. 

li  23 

vice. 

6  23 

\  ice. 

Served.    Default. 

00 

Served.    Paid.    Disc 

issed 

I 

12  50 

Paid.    Dismi--.ii. 

50  00 

(i  25 

Served.    Default. 

6  2.3 

No  service, 

6  23 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

E 1 

2  50 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

50  00 

No   service. 

7n  III) 

(i  23 

No    Bl  r\  ice. 

50  00 

6  2.3 

i  \  ice. 

Served.    Paid.    Dismiss  d. 

6  25 

Si  i  \ ■•'•!.      Demurrer 
ruled.      Default. 

over- 

No  service. 

6  2.3 

Served.    Default. 

i  ice. 

50  00  j 

G  25 

i  vice. 
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Mammoth  Zone  Gold  Mining  Company — 

Phoenix  Gold  Quartz  Mining  Company 

Mahogany  Grove  .Mining  Company 

Merrimac  Mining   and  Milling  Company 

Moccasin  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company 

Morrison-Oarlock   Gold    Mining   Company 

Murchie  Gold  Mines  Company 

National   Copper   <  ompany 

Northern  Steel  Dam  company 

Prevolcanic  Channel  Gold  Mining  Company 

Plumas  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

Red  Buy  Mining  Company 

Royal  Mines  Company 

Snow  Storm  Extension  OoppeT  Mining  ('ompany 

stone  Canyon  Consolidated  Coal  Company 

True  Consolidated   Mining   and  Milling  Company 

Tuolumne   Consolidated   of  California 

Tuolumne  Mining  and  Development  Company 

Whipple  Mountain  Gold  and  Copper  Mining  Company. 

Western  Consolidated  Mines  Company 

Ideal  Gold  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Akron  oil  Company 

Alcides  <  Ml  Company 

Aloha  Oil  Company 

Berry  <  Ml  <  'ompany 

( 'ambria    Oil   Company 

Glide    Jackson    Oil    Company 

Coalinga  Great  Western  Oil  Company 

(  ombination  Light  Oil  Company 

Cousins   Oil   Company 

Everett  Oil  Company 

Expansion   oil   Company 

Fifty  on  Company 

Forest  ( Ml  Company 

Foxtail  Oil  Company 

i  rblconda  <  Ml  Company . 

Hopper  Canyon  Oil  Company 

July  Consolidated  oil  Company 

Jewett  Blodgett  Beal  Oil  Company 

Lakeview  oil  Company 

London  oil  <  Company 

Magnolia    Southern    Oil    Company 

Metropolis    <  Ml    Company 

Metropolitan   <  Ml   Company 

Midfield   Oil   (-'ompany 

Midland   Petroleum   Company 

Midway  Twenty-eight  Oil  Company 

New   Deal  Oil  Company 

Pacific  Development  Company 

Panama-Pacific  (Ml  (  ompany . 

Parkfield  San  Antonia  Oil  company 

Philippine  Oil  and  Gas  Company.. 

Poinsettia  Oil  company  

Progress  oil  Company 

Security  Oil  Syndicate 

Shatter   oil   Company 

Topo  Valley  Oil  and  Development  Company 

United  stair-  Oil  Association » 

Templar   McKittrick   Oil   Company 

The    Welling    oil    Company 

Butte  County  Canal  Company 

Imperial  Water  Company  No.  10 

Lassen  Willow   Creek  Water  Company 

Long  Beach  Consolidated  Water  Company 

Round  Valley   Water-Users'  Association 

Siena   Vista   Mutual  Water  Company 

West   Coast   Water  Company 

Wistwater  Power  and  Water  Company 

Anglo  American  Crockery  and  (das-  (ompany 

Antill   Patent    Window    Company 

Arctic    tee   Company 


si;  25 

Served.     Default. 

(i  27, 

Served.     Default. 

50  00 

6  25 

Xo  service. 

50  00 

6  '27, 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

50  'in 

(i  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

.-,n  mi 

6  27, 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

(i  27, 

Served.    Paid. 

:,.   00 

6  25 

Served.     Default. 

50  mi 

6  23 

Xo  service. 

50  00 

6  27, 

Served.     Default. 

50  00 

(i  27, 

Served.    Default. 

:,ii  00 

(i  2", 

No  service. 

: 

0  2") 

Served.    Default 

50  00 

6  27, 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

5 

6  27, 

Paid.     Dismissed. 

50  00 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

:,i   00 

(i  27 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

6  25 

Paid.    Dismissi  d. 

a 

ii  25 

Served.    Default. 

51    00 

6    27 

Served.    Default. 

6  23 

No  service. 

12  50 

No    service. 

6  27, 

No   service. 

77,  in 

6  27, 

Served.    Default. 

27,  (HI 

Served.     Default. 

;:,  00 

Xo  service. 

100  i'ii 

Xo  service. 

50  00 

6  27, 

Served.    Default. 

6  27, 

Served.     Default. 

r,o  00 

(i  2", 

No  g)  rvlce. 

77j  (HI 

3   77, 

Served.    Paid.    Dismi 

77    00 

No  service. 

50  00 

(i  27, 

Xo  service. 

7,(i  (in 

C  27, 

No  service. 

50  (Hi 

G  27, 

No  service. 

(i  27, 

N  iservice. 

77,  mi 

!)  38 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

100  mi 

12  50 

No  Bervice. 

77,  (Hi 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

50  (Hi 

(i  27, 

vice. 

7 

(1  27, 

No   -i  i  vice 

7",  'in 

Served.     Default. 

7,(1  (HI 

(i  27, 

Served.     Default. 

ii  27, 

No  si  rvlce. 

12  50 

served.    Default. 

77,  00 

- 

Xo   service. 

(i  27, 

No    SI  rviee. 

50  00 

6  27, 

No  service. 

(i  27, 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

(i  25 

Served.     Default. 

7,(1   (HI 

Ii  27, 

Served.     Default. 

[00  00 

12   7.1 

No    -,  i  vice. 

7,1.  00 

i.  27, 

Served.    Default. 

No    81  rviee. 

:,< 

li  27, 

Served.    Default. 

Till  (Hi 

(i  27, 

Served.    Default. 

77,  00 

9  38 

Served.      Demurrer    < 

ruled.     Pending. 

6  2", 

No    SI  rviee. 

50  in 

li  27, 

Served.    Pending. 

P  ii  00 

7,    (HI 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

77,  00 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  27, 

No    -i  rviee. 

M      llll 

12  7,1, 

No  service. 

7,(1  00 

(i  27, 

No  -i  rviee. 

;-,  i:' 

Served.      Default. 

50  (hi 

li  2", 

Served.     Di  fault. 

Served     Default. 

50  (hi 

(i  27, 

Served.     Default. 

77,  (in 

Served.    Default. 

7,1,  00 

0  27, 

Served.     Default. 

ssed. 
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Arlington  Heights  Orange  Grove  Company 

Hay  Shore   Lumber  Company 

Bonanza  Vending  Company  of   Los  Angeles 

Oolma    Lumber   Company 

Corona  and  World  Milling  Company.. 

Columbus  <  hemical  Company 

Electric    Laundry   Company 

Francis   Investment  and  Development   Company 

French  Dry  Cleaning  and  Steam  Dye  Works 

Gray   Brothers  Crushed  Rock  Company 

Marshall  Company 

Geo.    D.    Hulbert    Company 

Great    Western    Film   Company 

Western   Wood   Working  Company 

Hreat   Highway  Development   <  ompany 

Huntington  Park  Improvement   Company 

Home    Builders'    Investment    Company   of   San   Ber- 
nardino   

James   F.   Morley  Company 

.1.  W.  Sward  Sales  Company __ 

i  Laxatol  Commercial  Company 

.Monroe  Lumber  Company 

■ailing  Case  .Manufacturing  Company 

Monarch  Fruit  Company  of  Fresno 

Morris    Brothers    &    Company 

Morrisey    Exploration    Company 

Borrow  Double  Two  Cycle  Engine  Company 

Oakland    Bridge    Company 

:  Pacific    Credit    Company 

Pacific  states  Guarantee  and  Land  Company 

Palace  Auto,   Inc 

P.  II.  Jordan  Company 

Palo  Verde  Development  Company 

Pneumatic  Oil  Drill  Company 

Sacramento  Canal,  Dock  ami  Warehouse  Company.. 

Sacramento  Cracker  Company.. 

San    I>iego    Iron   Works 

San   Francisco,  Oakland  and  San  Jose  oil  and  Realty 

Com] 'any  

San   Francisco  Construction  Company 

Seaside  Development  <  ompany 

Bout  here   California    Home  Builders 

San   Francisco  Advertising  Company 

South   Fork  Smelting  Company . 

Southwestern    Securities    <  'ompany 

IT.  V.  Glassi  Company 

Union  Transportation   Company  of  Stockton 

Dvas   stock   Company 

Onion  Brick  ami  Tile  Company 

Mitomatie  Vending  Machine  Company 

United   State-   Construction   Company 

United  States  Trust  Company 

Ventilating   Window    Shade   Company 

\\  estern   <  "onstruction   <  ompany 

w.  i;.  Xewerf  Rubber  Company 

Wi  stern    Fruit    Company 

Western  Piling  and  Lumber  Company 

Vuha  Construction  Company  

SToung's  Wampler  fceless  Refrigerator  Company 

Qlobe  I  Cut  and  Power  Company 

il  Electric  Power  Company  of  California 

Kelseyville  Natural  Gas,  Light  and  Electric  Company. 

La  Paz  Light,  Water  and  Power  Company 

Herehants'  Light.  Heat  and  Power  Company 

nento  River  Power  Company 

Calif  >niia    and   Oregon   Coast   Railroad   Company 

Ohuea walla   Valley   Railroad   Company     

Highland   Pacific   Railroad  Company  

Los   Angeles- Western    Railway   Company 

Mc   Wilson   Railr I  Company 

Shore    ami    Eastern    Railway    Company 

Plaeerville  and    Lake  Tahoe   Railway   Company 


si:ii   111 

ir,  no 

."ill    llll 

100  no 
100  im 
100  "• 

:n  mi 

■y i 

;:.  («' 

50  mi 

50  mi 

50  iin 

:,ii  on 

:,u  in 

50  mi 

10 i 

5ii  ni 
:,(  i  |  i 

150  no 

51 

511   IHI 

100  iiii 

inn  oo 

511  on 
7",  en 

- 

511  (III 

.-i  » 

50  00 

50  en 

.-()  I'd 

511  llll 
5ii  mi 
25c  i  m 

llll  I   Oil 

50  mi 

200  mi 
.'il  mi 
200  mi 

5u   en 

200  ni' 

50  i 'i 

250  mi 

5li  (ill 

250  on 
100  mi 

5ii  l  0 

pu  llll 

pin  cu 

50  in 

5,i  llll 

125  in 

50  i"i 

75  i;c 

5ii  mi 

5n  mi 

50  mi 

Km  IKI 

100  ni' 

75  mi 

75  Iin 

200  mi 

leu  mi 


sis  75 

8  13 

(i  25 
::i  25 
12  5(i 
12  5n 
12  5i) 

(i  25 

9  38 

6  25 

li  25 

(i  25 

(i  25 

<i  25 

1 1  25 

L2  50 

(i  25 

(i  25 

IS  75 

ii  25 

(i  25 

li  25 

5ii  on 

12  5o 

li  25 

ii  25 

li  25 

(i  25 

(i  25 

(i  25 

(i  25 

(i  25 

6  25 


(i   25 

(i  25 
ill  25 
12   50 

li  25 
25  no 

<i  25 
25  no 

(i  25 
25  no 
25  oo 

ii  25 
.51    25 

(i  25 

:>1   25 

il 

li  25 
12  5n 
12  50 

0  25 

6  25 
15  62 

ii  25 

o  38 

(i  25 

ii  25 

ii  25 

12  50 

12  5o 

9  88 

o  38 

25  on 

12  50 


No  service. 

Served.    Default. 
Xo  service. 
Xo  servici . 

No   service. 

Si  l  \,  i|.      Default. 

Served.    Pending. 

Xo  service. 
Served.    Pi  tiding. 

Sir\'d.  Di  fault. 
Paid.  Dismissed. 
Xo  service. 

Si  i  \  ed.      Default. 

Served.  Default. 
Served.  Default. 
Xo  m  rvice. 

Paid.  Dismissed. 
Si  r\i  d.     Di  fault. 

Xo  service. 

Xo    service. 
Served.    Default. 
Xo    si  rvice. 
Xo    -i  rvice. 
Served.    Default. 

No  51  n  ice. 
Xo  service. 
Served.  Default. 
Xo  service. 
Xo  service. 
No  service. 

X(,     SI  l'Viel  . 

Xo  service. 
Xo  service. 
Xo  service. 

Xo  -i  rvice. 
Ni       I  rvice. 

Served.    Default. 

No  -i  rvice. 
No  service. 
Xo  service. 

Si  i  v  id.     Default. 
Served.     Default. 
\o  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Xo  service. 

Xo    service. 

No  service. 
Xo  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Di  fault. 
Nil  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Pending. 
Xo    service. 
Served.    Default. 
Xo  service. 

Served.     Default. 

No  service. 

Si  I  veil.     Default. 

Xo  service. 
No  service-. 

Served.    Default. 
Xo  sen  ice. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Xc)   service. 

\o  -i  rvice. 
No  service. 
I  Hsmissed  for  cause 

Set  veil.       ])|  fault. 
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Tidewater  Northern  Railroad  Company- 
Victor  and  Eastern  Railway  Company— 

American  Bank  Protection  Company 

Automatic  Electric  Company 

Brown  Forman  Company 

O.  A.   Goodyear   Company 

Capewell  Horse  Nail  Company 

Chlopeck  Fish   Company 

Donner  Ice  Company 

E.   Goldman    &   Company,  Incorporated, 

Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works 

Manhattan    Securities    Company 

National  Lumber  and  Box  Company 

National  Liquor  Register  Company 

Pacific   Land    Company 

Pacific  Refining  Company 

Satanite  Powder  Company  of  California- 
Standard  Milk  Company 


Union   Security    Company 

United   Manufacturers  

Albany  Pacific  Mining  Company 

Almaden  Mining  Company 

Alleghany  Quartz  and  Channel  Mining  Company... 

Ashley   Consolidated    Mining    Company 

Bullychoop    Gold    Mining    Company 

Butte  Furnace  Range  Copper  Company 

Brown   Mountain   Gold  Mining  Company 

Bull    Frog    Extension    Mining   Company 

California    Home   Stake   Mining   Company... 

Casa    Diablo    Gold   Mining   Company 

Clara   Consolidated  Gold  and  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany     

Cold  Spring  Quartz   Mining  Company 

Consolidated  smith  spring  Hill  Mining  Company... 

Furnace   Valley    Copper   Company 

Freedom  Mining  Company  

Friday    Lowden    Copper   Company 

Furnace    Creek    Copper    Company 

Goldfield  Argus  Mining  Company 

Gold   Park  Consolidated  Mines 

Leggett  Gold  Mining  Company 

The  Lily  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company 

Luzon  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

The   Liberty   Mining    Company 

Mokelumne    Mining    Company 

The  Mt.  Vida  Gold  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Monterey  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company 

Nevada    Copper    Company 

Onn  Copper  Mining  Company 

North   Star  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Oro   Copia    Mining   and  Milling   Company 

Queen   Esther  Mining   and  Milling   Company 

The  Pittsburg  Liberty  Mining  and  Milling  Company. 

Rusty  Pick  Consolidated  Mines   Company 

SisBon    Exploration    and    Mining    Company 

Sixteen    To    One   Mining    Company 

Sundown  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Valley  View  Mining  Company 

Western   Belle  Mining  Company 

Atlantic    Midway    Oil    Company 

Babcock   Oil    Company 

Consolidated    Oil    Fields    of    California,    Ltd 

Elk  Mills  Midway  Oil  Company 

The  Golden  Crest   Oil  Company 

Kern   West    Side    nil    Company 

Merchants   and   Bankers   oil  Company 

Pennsylvania  Midway   Oil  Company 

Bamona   Oil   company 

New  York  Coalinga  Oil  Company 

The  Rahn   Consolidated  Oil  Company 


$100  00 

$12  50 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

50  00 

6  2.5 

No  service. 

6  25 

No  service. 

75  00 

3  75 

Paid.     Dismissed. 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

6  25 

Served.    Pending. 

J5  i  o 

9  38 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

50  00 

6  25 

No   service. 

50  00 

6  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

75  00 

6  25 

NO   service. 

12  50 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

100  00 

12  .30 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

100  CO 

12  50 

No   service. 

50  00 

6  25 

Paid.     Dismissed. 

100  00 

12  50 

No   service. 

7.1  00 

9  38 

Served.     Default. 

75  00 

9  38 

Paid.     Disihi- 

50  00 

G  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

75  00 

9  38 

Served.      Demurrer    over 
ruled.    Pending. 

50  00 

(i  25 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  25 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

6  2-5 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  25 

Paid.     Dismissed. 

50  00 

G  2-3 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  25 

No  service. 

.1(1    INI 

6  25 

No  service. 

12  50 

Nil  service. 

100  00 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

12  50 

No  service. 

.in  00 

6  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

12  50 

No  service. 

6  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

.Id    INI 

(1  2-3 

No  service. 

0  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

7.1  no 

9  38 

No   service. 

50  00 

6  25 

No  service. 

50  00 

G  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

50  00 

6  2.3 

No  service. 

50  00 

o  2-5 

No  service. 

200  00 

25  00 

No  service. 

50  00 

G  25 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  25 

No  service. 

12  50 

No  service. 

15(i  00 

18  75 

No  service. 

6  23 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  25 

No  service. 

G  2.3 

Paid.    Dismissed, 

50  00 

(3  25 

Paid.    Dismii 

50  00 

6  25 

No  service. 

100  00 

12  50 

No  service. 

111    Ml 

6  25 

Paid.     Dismissed. 

.1(1    CO 

6  25 

No  service. 

0  25 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  25 

No  service. 

100  00 

12  50 

Served.    Pending. 

." 

0  25 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

100  00 

12  .30 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

6  23 

No  service. 

9  38 

No  service. 

50  00 

i;  25 

No  service. 

7.1  mi 

9  38 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

0  23 

No  service. 

12  50 

No   service. 

12  50 

No  service. 

.in  00 

G  25 

No  service. 

9  38 

No  service. 

100  00 

12  50 

No  service. 
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Sydney  Heald  Oil  Company 

ig   Oil   Company 

Sunset  National  Oil  Company , 

Vancouver   Midway   Oil   Company 

Tuolumne  River  Power  Company 

The    Columbian    Mining    and    Manufacturing    Com 

pany    -. 

Francis  Draz   &   Company 

New  York  Insulated  Wire  Company 

Watson  and  Newall  Company 

Paulsons    Wireless    Telephone    and    Telegraph    Com- 
pany   _. 

Onl  Mountain  Gold  Company 

On>    Fino    Mining    Company 

Dayton  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company 

Pay  streak  Mining  Company 

Piatt    Iron   Works    Company 

Phoenix  Gold  Quartz  Mining  Company 

Lowell  Land  and  Improvement  Company 

Empire  Brewing   Company 

Bolte   Braden   

United    Oil    Refineries 

Petroleum   Iron   Works    Company 

Telegraph  Drift  Mining  Company 

Interstate  Realty  and  Improvement  Company 

Forest    Park    Company 

Honey  Lake  Land  and  Cattle  Company 

Obear    Investment    Company 

Lassen   Irrigation   Company 

Valley    Contracting    Company 


$100  00 
100  00 
200  00 


$12  :h> 
12  50 
12  50 

83  75 
25  00 


No     MTvice. 

No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.     Default. 
No  service. 


50  00 

6  25 

No  service. 

9  38 

Served 

.    Default. 

75  00 

9  38 

Paid. 

Dismissed. 

75  00 

9  38 

Served 

.    Default. 

200  00 

25  00 

Served 

.    Default. 

100  00 

12  50 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  25 

No  service. 

62  50 

7  82 

No  service. 

75  00 

9  38 

Served 

.    Default. 

100  00 

12  50 

Served 

.    Paid.    Dismissed 

50  00 

6  25 

Served 

.    Default. 

50  00 

2  50 

Paid. 

Dismissed. 

50  00 

6  25 

Paid. 

Dismissed. 

50  00 

6  25 

Paid. 

Dismissed. 

7.3  00 

3  75 

Paid. 

Dismissed. 

50  00 

2  50 

Paid. 

Dismissed. 

9 

6  25 

Paid. 

Dismissed. 

50  00 

6  25 

Paid. 

Dismissed. 

IS  63 

Paid. 

Dismissed. 

100  00 

12  50 

Paid. 

Dismissed. 

75  00 

e  2.-> 

Paid. 

Dismissed. 

■ 

6  -25 

Paid. 

Dismissed. 

?5  00 

9  38 

Paid. 

Dismissed. 
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The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  ex  rel.  A.  B.  Nye,  brought  suit 
against  the  following  corporations  to  recover  franchise  tax  for  the  year 
1912-1913,  Sacramento  County: 


Alaska  Pacific  Steamship  Company. 


Aim-it  am  Company  

<  'amden    Iron    Works 

I).  M.   Perry   &   Company 

Electric  Cubic  Company 

Fi<k   Rubber  Company 

Poote  Concrete  Machinery  Company 

Golden  Gate  Advertising  Company 

Soag  Automatic  Press  Company 

Inclined  Gravity  Hinge  Company 

James  Cunningham  sons  Company 

Kalispell   Plour  Mill  Company 

Laemmie  Film  Service  Alliance 

L.  A.  Thompson  Scenic  Railway  Company 

Lehigh    Car    Wheel    and  Axle  Works 

Livering  and  Garrigues  company 

Needles  Mercantile  Company 

Pacific   Coast   Smelting  Refining   Company 

Panama   Dev«  lopment   Company . 

Pant  ages  Theatre  Company 

Peterson   <  Jonstruction   Company 

Racine  Sattley   ( ompany 

R.  &  <;.  «  oiset  Company 

Royal  Milling  (  >mpany 

Shelhy   Electrk   ( 'ompany 

Smith-Premier  Typewriter  Company 

Starkweather's,   Incorporated  

Toyo    Risen    Kabushiki    Kaisha    Oriental    Steamship 

( 'ompany   

Union  Square  Hotel  and  Theatre  Company 

United  states  Timber  Company 

Baradun  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

(  assidy  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company.  The 

Comstock  Golden  Gate  Mining  Company,  The 

Excelsior  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company,  The.. 

Pour  Metals  Smelting  and  Mining  Com]. any 

Gray  Eagle  Gold  Mining  Company 

Orange  Blossom  Extension  Mining  and  Milling  Com- 
pany   

Pittsburg  Cold  Fhit  Mines  Company 

Rawhide  Gold  Mining  Company,  The 

Southern  Belle  Mines  Company 

Treasure  Gold  Mining  Company 

Treasure   Bill   .Mining  Company 

Yuba  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company 

Big  Sespe  Oil  Company 

Brownstone  <>il  and  Refining  Company .. 

Caledonian  Crude  Oil  Company,  The 

Cawder  Development  Company,  The 

Eastern  Consolidated  Oil  Company 

Equitable  Petroleum  Company 

Maricopa  Consolidated  Oil  Company— 

Navajo  Oil  Company 

( ileum  Development   <  ompany 

Overland    Oil    <  ompany 

Pa  ratline  Oil  Company 

Pacific  Slope  <>il  Company 

Pinnacle  Oil  Company 

Orescent    City    Light,   Water  and  Power   Company 

Pennsylvania   <  asualty  Company 

German  Commercial  Accident  Company 

Empire  state  Surety  Company 

C.  II.  L.  Grttst,  transacting  business  under  the  name 

and  style   of   Newport    Beach    Electric    Light    and 

Power    Company,    and    Newport    Beach     Electric 

Lighl    and    Power   Company 


Tax 

Penalty 

Report 

Served.      Demurrer    over- 
ruled.   Pending. 

H  0  00 

12  50 

No    service. 

100  00 

12  50 

No   service. 

21  0  00 

25  00 

No  service. 

25  1 1 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

250  00 

:  1  25 

Paid.     Dismissed. 

3  7:. 

Served.     Default. 

3  7". 

No  service. 

EC  00 

2  50 

Served.    Default. 

6  25 

No   service. 

M  00 

.")  00 

No  service. 

H  0  00 

12  50 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed; 

-in  00 

5  00 

No  service. 

250  00 

31  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

6  25 

No   service. 

6  25 

Served.     Default. 

23  00 

3  13 

No   si  rvice. 

12  50 

No  service. 

Pi;    |. 

12  50 

No   service. 

150  ' 

18  75 

Served.     Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

No   service. 

100  00 

12  50 

No   service. 

1    (jo 

3  75 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

L50  'i" 

18  75 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed] 

ii  25 

Served.    Default. 

250  1  0 

SI  25 

Serve, |.     Default. 

23  00 

Z  13 

Served.    Default. 

1,700  00 

212  50 

Served.    Pending. 

LC0  00 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

100  01 

12  50 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service. 

■r  in 

3  13 

No   service. 

6  25 

Served.     Di  fault. 

:,.    in 

3  75 

No  service. 

50  00 

ii  25 

No  service. 

6fl  i  0 

7  5(i 

No   service. 

25  i  n 

:;  13 

No  service. 

eo  oo 

7  50 

served.    Default. 

Ico  00 

50  00 

No   si  rvice. 

25  i-n 

3  13 

No  service. 

■_'-,  ii 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

75  CO 

8  75 

No  sen  ice. 

20 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

12  50 

No    service. 

33  00 

4  38 

No   service. 

50  mi 

i;  25 

No  service. 

6  25 

No  service. 

25  00 

No   service. 

5 

ti  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

7",  in 

• 

No   s<  rvice. 

23  00 

3  13 

No   service. 

2n  (id 

vice. 

100  00 

12  50 

No  service. 

35  on 

4  38 

Served.    Default. 

35  no 

4  38 

No  s(  rvice. 

25  in 

3  13 

So    ~i  rvice. 

229  44 

Served.    Paid.    Pi- 

mi;  14 

Ul  Ii4 

No  service. 

H.  26 

5  7o 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

466  10 

58  30 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

10  oo      Served.     Default. 
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Magnolia  Southern  <»il  Company 

Abstract  '11  tie  and  Trust  Company  of  San  Diego 

A.   Carpentier 

African  Ostrich   Farm  Company 

A.  P.  Webster  Investment  Company 

A.  II.   Brod  Company,   [nc 

Air  Valve  Control  Company 

Alameda  County  Land  Company 

Alberta  Incubator  Manufacturing  Company 

American  Battery  Company __ 

American  Bowling  Alleys  Company 

American  Construction  Company 

American   Hop  .-11111   Barley  Company 

American   Tool   and  Specialty   Manufacturing   Com- 
pany   __ 

Anglo-California  Wine  Company,  The 

Mexican    Development    Company 

Arthur  C.  Wilson  Publishing  Company— 

Associated    investment    Company,   The 

Aila-    Brass   Works 

Auburn    Lumber   <  Company 

Ant  >  Speed  Signal  Company 

Backus  Automatic  Gas  Machine  Company 

Bailey    Fancy   <  Company 

Bakcrsfield  Farm  and  Lands  Company 

Balboa   Hotel  Company 

Barton    Stei  henson    Company 

Barton    Stirn    Company 

Bay  Cities    Laundry  Company 

Bay  Cities  Realty  and    Finance  <  ompany 

Bay  Counties  Hardware  and  Implement  Company- 
Bell  Amusement   Company  

Bender   Piano  Company 

Berkeley   Farm  Creamery  Company,  The 

Barnardo   I  and  Company 

Bon  hers'    Market    

Bnllard  Automatic  Wrench  Company 

c.  A.   Blume  Construction   Company 

Callaghan    Construction    <  ompany 

Call   Fruit  Company. 

California   Atlantic  Steamship  Company 

California    Carbonic   Company.. „ 

California   Fruit  Growers  Association  of   Los  Angeles 

Calif 01  nia    .Miners'   Corporation 

California    opportunities    Company 

California    Pipe    Line   Company 

California    Real    Estate   Association 

hell  Grain  and  Milling  Company 

Campodonica   Burns  Corriea   Company 

C.    E.    Kennedy    Investment    Company 

Cement    Engineering  <  'ompany 

(  .    E.   Whitney  Company 

Ceramic    Supply    Company 

Central  California   Construction  Company 

Central   Hardware  Com] .any 

chase  .Motor  Service  Company.     

Charles  M.   Plum  &  (ompany 

City  and  Suburban  Realty  Company...  

Claremont    Court   Company 

Claremont    Park   Company.   

1       Malandriuo    

<  oifn  M    Company    

\f   Steel   Partition   and    Lathing   Company 

nbian    Amusement    Company 

Columbia  Taximeter  0 pany  

inercial   Warehouse  Company 

Conduit    Wiring   Machine  Company 

Oonley  Oil  and  Paint  Company 

Crown   Drug   Company 

Curtiss  Sheii   ami   ( 'ox 

Decker   Electrical  Company 


$100  00 

is  12  :,ll 

200  00 

2.->  00 

III! 

12  50 

75  00 

9  38 

50  00 

ii  25 

;o  <  0 

5  00 

100  00 

12  50 

2 

25  00 

50  nil 

6  25 

."in  00 

8  25 

:: 

::  75 

50  011 

(i  25 

25  00 

3  13 

100  00 

12  50 

25  (»i 

3  1  ; 

7.",  00 

!)  38 

25  00 

3  13 

50  CO 

ii  2". 

40  00 

5  (in 

50  mi 

ii  25 

7.".  00 

9  38 

25  in 

3  13 

50  CO 

ii  25 

100  00 

12  .in 

.'in  00 

::  7:, 

25  00 

3   13 

:-!(i  1111 

:i  7."> 

25  (in 

:;  13 

1O0  11 

12  50 

25  00 

3  13 

30  00 

:    75 

25  (in 

;:  1  : 

(in  00 

7  50 

35  ci. 

4  38 

25  en 

3   1. 

4(1  00 

.-)  00 

25  00 

:    13 

50  00 

6  25 

2li(i  00 

20  00 

125  mi 

6  25 

7.")  1111 

50  1111 

(i  25 

50  mi 

(i  25 

2."i  (in 

:;   1.: 

200  00 

2.".  mi 

7.")  (in 

9  38 

25  (»i 

S  1.; 

eo  (in 

7  ."11 

30  03 

:;  75 

50  mi 

2  "id 

25  mi 

3  13 

2";  (HI 

3  13 

411  (Kl 

5   (HI 

13 

25  00 

3  13 

60  00 

7  50 

50  mi 

6  25 

25  en 

1    25 

25  <in 

1  26 

- 

3  13 

II    1 

.,  7.", 

K  11  nil 

12  .".n 

25  m 

3  13 

•J",    llll 

3  13 

50  CO 

ii  2". 

2."i  00 

ii  13 

25  00 

3  13 

.Ml  (Id 

ii  25 

"ill  11:1 

ii  2.") 

Dismissed    for   cause. 
No  service. 
Served.     Default. 
Served.     Default. 

\o  service. 

Served.     Di  fault. 
Served.    Default. 
\o  service. 
No   service. 
No  service. 

Servi  d.      Di  fault. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.      Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

\i.  -1 1\  ice. 

No    service. 

No  service. 

No    service. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No    service. 

Served.     Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No   si  rviec. 

No    si  rviec. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.     Default. 

No  service. 

Served.    Paid.    Dismi, 

No    si  rvice. 

Served.     Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  si  rvice. 

S<  rved.     Paid.     Dismi' 

Served.    Default. 

No    si  rvice. 
Served.     Default. 
Served.    Default. 

No    service. 
NO    SI  I  vice. 
Served.     Default. 
No    service. 
No    si  rvice. 
No  service. 
Served.     Default. 
Served.     Default. 
No  service. 
N11  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.      In  fault. 
N11    service. 
No    service. 
N11    -1  rvice. 

Served.    Default. 
No  service. 

Served.     Default. 
s<  1  vi  d.    Paid.    Dismis 
Served.    Paid.    Dismis 
Si  i  veil.     Paid.    Dismi? 
No    service. 
Served,     Default. 
Served.    Default. 

No    service. 
Served.     1  )i  fault, 
served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.     Default. 
Nil  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 


sed. 


snl. 


sed. 

sid. 
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Tax 

Penalty 

Report 

$1   25 

Served.    Default. 

40  00 

5  00 

Served.    Pending. 

2.".  00 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

No  service. 

2:.  00 

3  13 

Xo  service. 

3  13 

No  service. 

3  13 

No  service. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

25  no 

3  13 

Served.     Default. 

30  00 

3  75 

Xo  service. 

25  00 

3  13 

No   service. 

6  25 

No  service. 

25  "ii 

3  13 

Served.     Pending. 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

25  in 

3  13 

No  service. 

SO  00 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

100  00 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

6  25 

Xo  service. 

G  25 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

30  00 

3  75 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Ni  *  -i  rvice. 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

6  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

2.".  00 

1  25 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

37  50 

1  88 

Served.     Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Xo   service. 

.;  25 

Served.    Default. 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

400  00 

50  00 

Served.    Default. 

2.",  00 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

75  00 

9  38 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Xo  service. 

40  00 

5  00 

No  service. 

30  00 

3  75 

Served.     Default. 

30  00 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

35  00 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

35  00 

4  38 

Xo  service. 

55  00 

6  88 

Xo  service. 

100  00 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

35  00 

4  38 

Served.    Paid.    Pi- 

1C0  00 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Xo  service. 

25  00 

3  13 

No  service. 

25  mi 

3  13 

Served.    Paid.    Di- 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

7.-.  00 

9  38 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

3  13 

Xo  service. 

125  mi 

No  service. 

12  50 

Paid.    Dismis 

50  00 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

3  13 

Xo  service. 

1  88 

Xo   service. 

J  2  50 

Served.    Default. 

11  25 

Served.    Default. 

1 

5  00 

So  service. 

2:.  00 

::  13 

No  service. 

25  00 

1  25 

No  service. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.    Di  Eault. 

Served.    Default. 

GO  00 

7  50 

Served.    Paid.    Di- 

Dennisoo  News  Company 

Doak  Sheet   steel  Company 

Don  Carlos  lintel  Company 

Earhart  Steel  and  Iron  Works 

El  Centro  Hotel  Company 

English  Woolen  Mills  Manufacturing  Company 

Equitable  Realty  Company 

Eucalyptus  Timber  Corporation 

E.  W.  Morgan  Company 

Eureka  Garage  Company 

Falkner  Peart  Company 

Fidelity  Home  Building  Company 

Forest    Lake   Farms    Company 

Frame  Flat  Development  Company 

Franklin  Building  and  Investment  Company 

Fred  Becker  Meat   Company 

Fuller   &   Company 

Geo.  C.  Saleh  Company 

George  K.  Porter  Company 

Ginseng  Product  Company 

Golden  Gate  Improvement  Company 

Golden  Gate  Investment  Company 

Gould,  Sullivan   &   Co 

Great  Los  Angeles  Real  Estate  Auction  Room 

Great  Western  Home  Building  Company 

Green's     

Greenwood  Steamship  Company , 

Gregory   Fruit   Company 

Hesperia    Land   and  Water  Company 

Hill    Farm    and    Poultry    Company 

Hinman    &   Tuttle,   Incorporated 

The  Hippodrome  Company 

Hoffman   Hardware   Company 

Holmes  Disappearing  Bed  Company 

Hotel    Crescent    Company 

Hurrle  Window  Glass  Company.. _• 

Imperial    Cigar    Company 

Indestructible  Concrete  Construction   Company 

The  International  Commercial  Company 

International   Manufacturing  Company 

International   Trading   Company 

Interstate   Snipping   Company 

Jamison    Lime   Company 

The  Japanese  Construction  Company 

J.    B.    Wilkie    Company 

.1.   H.   Braly   Company 

John    Qua dt    Company 

J.  P.   Massie  Company 

Kauffman   Land  and  Water  Company 

La   Grande  Beach  Improvement  Company 

The  Lamson  Aeroplane  Company 

L.  A.   Myers   Company 

Lange,  Jorgensen  &  Co 

Layne  &  Bowler  Company  of  California 

Lindsay    Land    Company 

Loomis   Lumber   Company 

In-  Angeles  Building  Company 

Log   Angeles    California    Realty   Company 

Los  Angeles  Storage  Commission  and  Lumber  Com 

pany     ._ 

Lyons    Dividends    Company 

HeComas   &   Roth 

McKay   Steamship   Company 

Macondray    &    Co 

Magne-Siliea    (  ompany   

Maine  Land   ami  Development   Company 

Marjorie    Rambeau    Motion    Picture    Manufacturing 

<  ompany     

Marshall  Black  investment  Company 

Meek  Doran  Ranch  Company 

Mendota    Distilling   Company 

The  Miller  &  Sons  Company 
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Model    Farm   Dairy 

The  Montgomery  Company  

Moore  Sewing  Machine  Company 

The  Mountain  Roll  Amusement  Company 

Muller   &    Co.     

Murray   Showcase  and  fixture  Company 

National   Live  Stock  Company 

National  Marine  Salvage  Company 

National  Rubber  Substitute  Company 

Norman ilie   Hotel   Company 

Oakland  Casket  and  Undertaking  Company 

( Incidental    Home    Builders 

Oriental  Paint  Oil  Company 

( irient  Trade  <  'ompany 

Oroville  Furniture  and  Trunk  Company 

Ostrom  Hair  Grower  Company 

Out  West  Gem  and  Button  Company 

Palace  Hotel  Auto  Service  Company 

Pacific  Automobile  Protective  Association 

Pacific  Coast  Development  Company 

Pacific  Coast   Lumber  and  Orchard  Company 

Pacific  Coast  Wineries  and  Distilleries  Company 

Palms   Land,   Light  and  Water  Company 

Paraiso    Fruit    Company 

P.   C.    Pulse   Company 

ss   Brick   and  Artificial   stone  Company 

Pelton    systems    Construction    Company 

Petaluma    Furniture    Company 

Point   Loma  Villas,  incorporated 

POmona    Hotel    Company 

Pozzi  Creamery  

Pure   Blood  Mule  Foot  Hog  Association 

Ramona   Hot  Springs  Company 

Rawicz  Bros.    &   Coleman 

Redwood   City   Height-   Investment   Company 

Redlands  Fruit  Cooling  and  Cold  Storage  Company. 

Bees  Rivers  Land  and  Water  Company 

Riley  Barnes  ^\  iid  Animal  Circus,  Inc 

Rose  City   Creamery 

Sacramento  Valley  Nursery  (.'ompany 

San  Diego  Chamber  Bureau  Department  of  Lands-—. 

San  Diego  Times   Company 

B    &  D.  Motor  Vehicle  Company 

Sanitary    Laundry    (  ompany 

Sanitary    Reclamati  in    Company 

San  Joaquin   Improvement  and  Land  Company 

Sun  Souci  Development   Company 

h    Plaid   Tailors,    Inc 

Second    Street   Planing   Mill,   Incorporated 

Seeley,  Van  Zandt  &  Crackel 

Bhriner    &   Allen   Company 

Sierra    Supply    Company.    Inc 

Sierra   White   Pine  and   Redwood  (.'ompany 

Simple  Oil  Engine  Company  of  California 

Sonora   Land   and   Irrigation   Company 

South  California  Building  and  Investment  Company 

Spanish  American    Food  Company 

Stamlish   Hickey  Timber  Company 

Standard    Lumber   and  Wrecking   Company 

Tehama    Mercantile    <  'ompany 

Tieu  ;  i  i  1  a  -Kendall    ( 'ompany    

l"n  it  in  I    Securities    Company 

l"n i ted    Oil    Refineries 

Upton    Fiench   Construction   Company 

Vaughn  Drilling   Company 

Ventilating    Window    shade   Company 

Watsonville   (dove    Real   Estate  Company 

West    Ooasl    Securities    Company 

Western   Music  Roll  Company 

Western    Safevault    Company 

Western    Salt   Company 


75  no 



25  00 

23  m  i 
L(X  00 
75  00 

10  mi 
25  mi 
25  no 
50  no 

5C    nn 

25  (111 
25  i  o 
25  in 
25  co 
25  00 

100  cc 
75  00 

leu  no 
25  00 

25  00 

25  ci' 
30  en 
50  m 

23  00 

35  I'" 

25  mi 

25  00 

125  '  0 

35  nn 

50  nn 

50  i'" 
2')  en 
'15  '" 
30  00 
50  nn 
25  in 
25  in 

■r,  ci i 

■In  00 

:;:,  en 

25    '»' 

200  00 

40  ii" 
100  ci' 

Mi  en 
25  no 
125  c" 

5 

35 

U  i.  nn 
25  oil 

40  00 
25  00 

400  00 


]  25 
9  38 
12  50 

3  13 
3  13 

12  50 

0  25 

:,  i>; 

3  13 

e  -r< 

6  2.". 
3  13 
3  13 

3   l:; 

3  13 
12  50 

9  38 
12  50 

3  13 
12  oil 

5  00 

6  25 
3  13 

i  75 

(i  25 

6  2.". 

3  13 

I  38 

:;  13 

3  13 

15  63 
38 

Ci  25 
(j  2.-» 

::  13 

:;  75 

6  2:. 

3  13 

:;  13 

3  13 

5  en 

3  13 

25  i" 
5  nn 
12  50 

3  75 

3    13 

1.".  63 

3  13 

0  25 

t  38 

12  5(1 
12  50 

3  13 

' 

5  00 

3  13 

3  13 

3    13 

50  00 


Paid.    Dismissed, 
Paid.     Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
S(  i  \  ed.     Default. 
Served.    Pending. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Xo  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  s<  rvice. 

No    SI  Wire. 

Xo   serviee. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Xo    service. 
Xo  service. 
No    -i  rvice. 
Served.     Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Pending. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Pending. 
Xo   service. 
No  service. 
Xo   service. 
No    service. 
Xo  service; 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Xo  service. 
Xo  service. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Xo  service. 
Xo  service. 
Xo  service. 
Served.     Default. 
Served.     Default. 
No  service. 
Xo  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Xo  service. 
Served.    Default. 
s.i\  e,i.    Default. 
No  service, 
rvice. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.     Dismissed. 
Served.    Pending. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served,      Demurrer 

ruled.    Default. 
Served.     Default. 
Served.     Default. 
Xo   service. 
Xo  service. 
Xo  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed, 
Xo   service. 
Xo  service. 
Xo  service. 
Xo  service. 
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Western  States  Construction  Company 

Wheeler  Beid  Publishing  Company 

Whitelaw    Wrecking   ( tompany 

Wilkes-Hayden    Kergan    Company 

Wlllard  H.  Stimson  Company 

William  Wolf  Improvement  Company 

Tin     Woodruff    Col n puny 

Zaiser    Brothers    Company 

Amador  Tonne]  Mil]  and  Mining  Company 

Armagosa  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Anchor  Group   Mining   Company 

Arsinoe  .Mining  Company 

Cain  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company 

Corriente  de  Oro  Placer  Company 

The  Dredging  Corporation 

Kl  Capital  Mining  Company 

Grand  Centra]  Gold  Mining  Company 

Hamilton    Gold   Mining   Company 

Jerry   Mining   Company 

La    Crosse   Mining   Company 

Lava   Beds  Dredging  Company 

Long  Gulch  Mining  and  Development  Company 

The  Mamarmie  Exploration  and  Development  Com- 
pany     

The  Mount  Mary  Cold  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

New  Black  Canyon  Gold  Mining  Company 

North  American  Mining  and  Development  Company.. 

The  Oriel  Products  Company 

Pitts  Quicksilver  Mining  Company 

Rawhide  Gold  Quartz  Mining  Company 

The  Rio  Tagus  Mining  Company 

Rogue   River   Dredging    Company 

South  Jackson   Gold  Mining  Company 

Uncle  Sam  Milling  and  .Mining  Company 

Valentine    Mining    Company 

Victor  Mining  and   Development  Company 

The  W.   K.  Mining   Company 

Black  Eagle  Oil  Company 

Bradley   nil   Company,   The 

California   Consolidated   «>ii  Company 

Casmalia  Ranch  Oil  and  Development  Company .. 

(lice   Ohaco  Oil   and  Development   Company 

Coalinga   Blue  Moon  Oil  Company : 

Coalinga   Gateway  Oil  Company 

Dispatch    Oil    Company 

Fresno-San    Francisco  oil   Company 

Fulton    Oil    Company 

Globe  Oil  and  Gold  Company 

Golden    Gate    Petroleum    Company 

Gypsy  Oil  Company 

Jewell    Oil    Company 

Kern  Five  Oil  Company 

Landers  Oil  Syndicate.  Inc 

Lomitas  Oil  <  ompany__ 

Lucky   strike  Oil   Company 

Mexican  Oil  and  Asphalt  Company 

Mountain  Girl  Oil  Company 

National    Petroleum    (  ompany 

Napa  Valley  Oil  Company 

Oskaloosa    <  »il    company 

Pioneer    Oil    Company 

Santa  Maria   Eastside  Oil  Company 

sunol  Coalinga  Oil  Company 

Tcmplos   Ranch   Oil   Company 

Texcal  Oil  Company,  The 

T.  I  .  Oil  and  Development   i  ompany 

Treasure  Oil  Realty  Company 

Williams    Oil    I  -ompany 

California  Stored  Waters  Company 

Gerber  Water  and   Light   Company 

Glendale  Consolidated   Water  Company 

Imperial  Light,  Water  and  Power  (ompany 


35  00 
150  00 

30  00 

25  IK  I 
50  no 
40  00 
30  00 
25  00 
25  00 

25  00 
35  00 

25  00 

25  00 

23  "Hi 
30  00 

2.")  i  ^ 
75  on 

25  00 

25  00 

100  no 
70  00 

25  in 

25  (Kj 

35  00 

30  (hi 

25  ik i 

10  IKI 

25  iki 

411  00 
50  00 

13ii  00 
4i,  00 

35  (Ml 

200  00 

25  mi 
75  iki 
25  on 
75  in. 
25  00 


s-;  75 

i  -  B 

is  75 

25  00 

62  50 

ii  25 

1  2.3 

3  13 

5  imp 

3  2.3 

1  25 

3  13 

3  7.3 

7  50 

3  13 

3  13 

3  13 

3  13 

3  -,:. 
3  13 

3  13 


:■   13 
3  13 

5  mi 

3  L3 

- 

4  38 
::  13 

4   33 

3  13 
7  50 

3  13 
12  50 

-   -' 

6  25 

4  38 

15  iki 

3  13 

- 

3  13 

3  75 
3  13 

3  13 
3  13 

',  25 

5  on 

6  25 

3  13 
18  75 

4  36 

25  mi 

• 
:;  13 
3  75 
3  13 


Paid.    Dismiss  d. 

No  Bervice. 

Paid.    Dism 

Paid.     Dismissed. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service. 

Served.    Default. 

No    service. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissei 

Served.     Default. 

Nci  service. 

No   -ei  vice. 

No   sir  vice. 

No  service. 

No    service. 

No   service. 

Served.     Default. 

Served.     Default. 

No  service. 
No  service. 
No  -crvice. 
Served.  Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 

Si  IVi  d.      Default. 

No  -i  rvice. 
Served.    Default. 
\u   service. 
No  service. 
Served.     Default. 
No   -i  rvice. 
Served.    Default. 
No   service. 
No  service. 
No   service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  servici . 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No    service. 
No    service. 
Served.     Default. 
No  -i  rvice. 
Served.    Paid.    Dis 
Served.    Default. 
Served    Default. 
Nil  service. 

Served.  Default. 
Served.  Default. 
Served.    Default. 

vice. 
No    -■  I  vice. 

No  service. 

Served.     Default. 

\"  service. 
No  si  rvice. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 

No   service. 
Served.     Default. 
Nci    si  rvice. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
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Moor   Park   Irrigation    Company 

Development   Company 

Union  Water  Company  of  Claremont 

Universal    Wireless    Telephone    and    Telegraph    Com- 
pany   

pentral  Counties  Gas  Company  of  California 

Kmlin    Electric   (  ompany 

.Metropolitan    Gas    <  'orporation 

Metropolitan    Light    and    Power   Company 

Mill  Valley  Gas  and    Kleetric  Company 

Municipal   Light   and   Power   Company 

Municipal  Light,  Power  and  Heat  Corporation 

Northern    Light   and   Power   Company 

Oakland   Natural  Gas   Company 

People's    Kleetric   Light    and    Power    Company 

People's    Power   Company 

Placer   Kleetric  Power  Company 

West   Coast  Power  Company 

California  Plumas  Railway  Company 

Fresno   and   Eastern   Railroad  Company 

San   Diego,    Id   (  ajon  and   Eseondido   Railway  Com- 
pany  

San   Francisco  and  Transbay  Railway  Company 

San   Joaquin   Valley    Electric  Railway 

San  .loan  Southern  Railway  Company 

California  American   Life  Insurance  Company 

The  Universal  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 


$23    I  : 

$3  13 

Served.    Paid.    Dismi 

25  00 

3  13 

Paid.    Dismissi  d. 

:  "i  00 

1  38 

No  service. 

T.'i  00 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

7.".  (in 

9  38 

No   service. 

•_'( i 

28  nn 

No   service. 

100  nn 

12  50 

Served.     Default. 

250  im 

18  7.". 

No   service. 

■J.",  (in 

:;  13 

Served,    Default. 

U n 

12  ".'i 

Served.     Pending. 

21  n  oo 

25  00 

Served.    Pending. 

11,11    im 

12  50 

No  service. 

7.">  00 

- 

served.    Default. 

7:.  00 

9  38 

Served.     Default. 

.in  nn 

(i  2.-) 

No  s<  rvice. 

inn  CO 

12  50 

Served.     Default. 

75  mi 

•i  38 

Si  i  vi  d.     Default. 

7.".  im 

u  38 

No    service. 

11.(1  (III 

12  ."in 

No   service. 

2<H>  (HI 

25  00 

No  service. 

11,(1  (1(1 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

too  00 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

75  im 

9  38 

Served.     Default. 

50  00 

6  25 

No  service. 

37  50 

4  7u 

No   service. 
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The  People  of  the  Stat'-  of  California,  ex  rel.  A.  B.  Nye,  brought  suit 
against  the  following  corporations  to  recover  franchise  tax  for  the  year 
1913-1914.  .Sacramento  County: 


A.  B.   H.   and  M.  H.  Building  Company 

A.  J.    Ranken   Company 

Alfalfa   Farming   and   Dairying   Company 

American  Bond  company 

'I'ht-  American  Lock  Company 

American   Sales   Company 

Anaheim   Construction   Company 

Angelus  Motor  Truck  and  Transfer  Company 

\ntrclus   Publicity  Bureau 

Associated  Land  Investment  Corporation 

Associated   Realty   Company 

(Vtlae  Taxieab  and  Auto  Service  Company 

Automatic    Billing    Company 

I  he   Aznsa    Hotel   Company 

riakir-Mead   Warehouse  Company 

Baker-field  Pipe  and  Wrecking  Company 

Bates-Chesebrongh    &    Lowry,   Incorporated 

Berlin  Dye  Works  and  Laundry  Company 

B.  Hoist  Company  

Boston  Pry  Goods  Company 

Brenner  Company 

Buckler-Smith  Investment  Company 

California   Bottling  Company  

California  Granite  Company 

California  Motor  Car  Company 

California  Pressed  Brick  Company 

California   Realty  Trust   Company 

California  Selling  Company 

(a-a  Loma  Hotel  Comsanv 

c.  B.  Rod'-  A;  Co 

Coast  Improvement  Company 

Commercial  Motor  company 

The  Confectioners  and  Bakers  Supply  Company. 

The  Consolidated  Commercial  Company 

Consolidated  Parage  Company 

Consolidated  Motor  Car  Company 

Contra  Costa  County  Meat  Company 

Corcoran  Development  Company  

Corcoran  Investment  Company 

Cronan's  Cornice  Works 

Danforth   Warehouse  Company 

Development  Company  of  Riverside 

Duncan  Investment  Company 

Brewery  

Edwards,  Reed  &  Brady,  Incorporated 

LI  Centra  Hardware  and  Implement  Company. 

El  Beposa  Sanatorium  Company 

Farmers  Mortgage  Company  

Federated  States  Building  Company 

F.  L.  Moore  Motor  Truck  Company 

F.  P.  Oallagher  Company 

Gabilan  Lime  Company 

Dow  Pumping  Engine  Company 

Glendale  Company   

Gordon  Syrup  Company  

The  Herald  Company 

Home  Game  Transfer  Company 

Hughes  Hotel  Company  

Improved   Sale-  Book  Company 

Inter-California    Land    Company 

Investors  Land  and  Water  Company 

if.  Woods  Company 

•liin  McCoy  Distilling  Company 

Los  Angeles  Typewriter  Company 

The  Lueore  Company 

Matilija  Development  Company 


£ 

No  service. 

30  CO 

Served.    Default. 

0  25 

vice. 

3  13 

Xo  service. 

No   service. 

Xo  service. 

3  13 

Xo  service. 

3  13 

Xo  service. 

No  service. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

3  13 

No  service. 

3  13 

:  vice. 

40  00 

5  00 

No  service. 

50  00 

e  25 

No  service. 

30  00 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

3  13 

No  service. 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

15  63 

Served.    Default. 

30  00 

1  60 

No  service. 

25 

3  13 

No  service. 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

35  00 

4  38 

No  service. 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

-" 

3  13 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

•25  00 

3  13 

No  service. 

25  00 

3  13 

No  service. 

938 

No  service. 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

No  service. 

40  00 

5  00 

Served.    Default. 

M   oo 

10  00 

Served.    Default. 

1  25 

No  service. 

2".  00 

3  13 

No  service. 

6  25 

I.    Default. 

40  00 

5  00 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

Served.    Default. 

3  13 

No  service. 

No  service. 

SO  00 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  25 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

45  00 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

To  00 

No  service. 

12  50 

Paid.    Disn  lit 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

40  00 

5  00 

:  vice. 

150  00 

18  75 

No  service. 

■/,:,  i«> 

4  38 

No  service. 

4*;  oo 

No  service. 

Served.    Default. 

30  00 

Served.    Default. 

25  "" 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

175  00 

Served.    Default. 

30  00 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

i 

6  25 

No  service. 

No  service. 

40  00 

5  00 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

100  00 

12  50 

No  service. 

6  25 

No  service. 

3  75 

No  service. 

25 

3  13 

No  service. 

25  00 

3  13 

No  service 

5  00 

Served.    Default. 

40  00 

5  00 

No  service. 

25  00 

3  13 

No  service. 
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Nowlin  Company 

v  Publishing  Company 

i]  Oil  Gas    Produi  ::iy 

•mpany  

Nunlik  Camera   <  ompany 

i. ill-  Company  of  California 

Original  Horn*-  Builders  of  Oakland 

Tin-  Pacific  Engineering  Company 

ng  and  Vaporizing  Company. 

lirove  .  .1  ai-h  Company 

Kelp  Company 

Realty  Bonds  Company 

Terminal  Company 


lavement*  Cutting    Machine    Company    of   Northern 

California    

P.  F.  Howard  <  ompany 

Plowman  Scott   Rotary  Pulverizing  Company 

:it  and  Security  Company 

The  Rapid  Transit  Navigation  Company 

Republic  Til  -      p  y  <  ompany 

son   Metal  Window   Works 

Sacramento  Valley  Land  and  Water  Company.. 

in  Auto  Company 

.    Company 

Heights  

-    n  Joaquin  Farming  Company 

oaiiuia  Land  and  Improvement  Company 

lis  Key  Land  Company 

-  Box  Company 

Deal  Auto   Company 

rporati;:n  

Lake  Lumber  Company 

or  Bakery  and  Restaurant  Company 

T.  A.  Work  Company 

Tin-  Temple  Theater  and  Realty  Company 

Treadwell   &  Co 


United  Building  Equipment  Company  of  Los  Angeles 

Unite, 1  States  Industries  Educational  Farming  Co 

United  states  Pure  Foods  Company 

Walt  man  Manufacturing  Company 

-t ruction   Company 

mpany   

Reading  Company 

W(  •'    -        -:   Company  

Oyster  Company 

Western    Hotel    Company 

a  Real  Estate  and  Investment  Company 

iei   Campbell  Company,   Inc 

-  Construction  Company 

•  'ompany  

bia  Oil  Company  

:iny 

ion  Belridge  Oil  Company 

D.  Company  

table   Petroleum  Company 

idated  Oil  Company 

-   lidated  Oil  Company 

pany  

;  Oil  Company  of  California 

Panama  Oil  Company  

Prince-  pany  

■•ex  Midway  Oil  Company 

Mil  Company  

Falls  ii;i  Company 

iipany 

-ta  Aqueduct  Corporation 

sierra  Blue  Lake  Water  and  Power  Company 

American  Tungsten  Mining  and  Refining  Company... 

Hack  Mountain  Mining  Company 

Bonanza  King  Mining,  Milling  and  Development  Co.. 

4—: 


75  00 

2!o  00 

L00  00 

in  00 

30  00 

25  00 

411  00 


35  00 

75  i»' 

: 

30  00 

35  00 

30  00 
30  00 
25  00 

800  00 

25  00 
25  00 

123  00 

40  00 
25  00 

30  00 
25  00 

25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
300  00 

2S  00 

40  00 

35  00 

35  00 

30  00 
200  00 

50  00 
50  00 

• 


fl2  ."m 
:,  00 

i 

3  13 

•2.-.  00 


6  25 

1   25 

1 

n 

15  6? 
6  25 

i 
3  75 
3  75 
3  13 

1  50 

3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  75 

15  63 
3  13 
5  00 
1  25 
9  38 

12  50 
3  75 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 
3  13 

37  50 

12  50 
3  13 

5  00 
3  13 

3  13 

4  38 
12  50 

3  13 

4  38 
4  38 
3  75 

25  00 
1  25 

6  25 
6  25 
6  25 


Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 

Default, 
vice. 
Served.    Default. 

vice. 
Served.     Default. 

viee. 
Paid.    Disn-  • 

i  ice. 
Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.      Demurrer    over- 
ruled.   Pending. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

vice. 

vice, 
viee. 
Default. 
I.    Default. 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No   service 

vice 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Paid.  Dismissed. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 

1      Demurrer    over- 
ruled.   Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 

vice. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
No   service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No   sen-ice. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Served.    Pending. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
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California  Cold  Extraction  Company 

California  Mining  Company 

Central  Consolidated   Mining  Company 

Charleston  National  Mines  Company 

Tin    (lark  County  Zinc  and  Lead  Mining  Company.. 

Columbia    Basin   Development  Company 

Enterprise  Gold  Mining  Company 

Fair  Maiden  Mine 

G    Idmont   Consolidated   Mining   Company 

Helper  Mining  Company 

Highland  Lake  Mining  Company 

Inyo  Copper  Mines  Corporation 

'I  he  Lightner  Gold  Mining  Company 

The'  M.  and  M.  Mining  Company 

Marc  Antony  Mines  Company 

Mexican   American  Iron   Company . 

Mineral  Hill  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

National  Borax  Company 

National   Gold    Company 

New  River  Mining  Company 

Patterson  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Pleasant  Creek  Gold  Dredge  Mining  Company 

Reiner   Mining    Company 

The  Sierra  Madre  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Somerset   Gold  Mining  Company 

Southwestern  Dead  Mining  Company 

Sovereign   Mines   Company   

Tarr  Mining   Company   

Topkuk  Ditch  Company 

Tulloch  Gold  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Union  Hill  Mining  Company 

Western   Lead  

West    Tonopab   Consolidated   Mining   Company 

Wild  Rose  Mining  Company 

safety  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Association 

American   Power  of   California 

I'll"  Chemical  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.. 

Crystal   Water   Power  Company 

International  Fuel  and  Gas  Company 

Lompoc  Gas  and  Electric  Company 

Midway  Light  and  Power  Company 

Sespe    Light    and    Power   Company 

Siena   Nevada   Power   and   Irrigation   Company 

Smith  River  Electric  Company 

Maliba  Tidewater  Railway  

Riverside  Redlands  Interurban  Railway  Company.. 

Sacramento-Folsom   Electric  Railway  Company 

The  Sacramento  short  Line 

San  Diego,  Riverside  and  Los  Angeles  Railway  Co._ 

San  -lose  and  Almaden  Railroad  Company 

Watsonville  Railway  and  Navigation  Company 

Union  state  Bank  

Orescent  City  Light,  Water  and  Power  Company... 

State  Saving?  and  Commercial  Bank 

Japanese   Hank  of  Sacramento 

The  Kimmon  Ginko 

Kern  Valley  Bank  

The  Japanese  American  Bank 

Acme  Steel  Goods  Company 

California  Pastoral  and  Agricultural  Company,  Ltd. 

Colorado   Fuel   and   Iron  Company 

First   National  Aerial  Navigation  Company  of  Nev._ 

Follanshee  Brothers  Company  

Goodhart  Hartman  Company  

Granite  Mountain  Investment  Company 

[ngersoll   Engineering  and  Construction  Company- 
Kentucky  Refining  Company  

Lacko  Chemical  Company 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Company 

National  Home  ami  Town  Builders 

Pacific  Pure  Food  Company 


Tax 

Penalty 

25  (HI 

3  18 

25  00 

3  18 

50  00 

(i  "25 

45  00 

5  r; 

25  00 

3  13 

ft  2.5 

85  00 

4  38 

-Hi  (III 

5  00 

80  00 

3  75 

56  00 

6  25 

3  75 

50  00 

(3  25 

25  00 

3  13 

10  00 

4:;  o(i 

5  00 

11(1   01 1 

12  50 

25  00 

3  13 

-     00 

4  00 

25  00 

3  13 

85  00 

4  36 

25  00 

3  13 

."< 

ft  25 

4(1   (HI 

5  no 

26  00 

3  13 

M)  00 

5   INI 

25  00 

3  13 

35  oil 

4  38 

25  00 

:;  13 

4  38 

2S  00 

]  25 

35  00 

4  38 

4i;  00 

5  00 

3  13 

50  00 

ft  25 

100  00 

12  50 

12  SO 



12  50 

100  00 

12  50 

25  00 

3  13 

50  00 

6  25 

100  00 

12  50 

50  00 

6  2.5 

50  00 

ft  25 

so  00 

2  50 

200  00 

25  00 

100  00 

12  .50 

250  00 

250  00 

31  25 

90  ini 

ft  2.3 

443  82 

55  48 

22  00 

2  75 

33  54 

2Cfl  36 

25  80 

102  00 

12  75 

■2  15  00 

25  04 

1,000  00 

125  00 

::.;  00 

S4  64 

25  00 

3  13 

209  38 

;:,. ;  00 

93  75 

(0  00 

5  mi 

2:>  mi 

3  13 

40  00 

5  00 

810  00 

50  (Hi 

(i  25 

0  25 

35  in 

4  38 

25  00 

3  13 

40  no 

5  ,in 

10  00 

5  00 

No   service. 

Served.    Default. 

No    -t  rvice. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No    serve:'. 

Served.     Default. 

No  servie  ■ 

Served.    Pending. 

Served.     Default. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service. 

No  service 

No   service. 

No   service. 

Served.     Default. 

served.    Default. 

No    service. 

No  service. 

Served.    Default. 

No   service. 

No  service. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

Served.     Default. 

Served.     Default. 

No    service. 

No    service. 

No   service. 

No   service. 

.Served.    Default. 

No  service. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service. 

Served.    Default. 

No  service. 

No  service 

Served.    Default. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service. 

No   service. 

Served.    Paid     Dismissed 

No    service. 

served.    Default. 

Served.      Demurrer     over 

ruled.    Pending. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
No   service. 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 

Served.    Paid      Dismiss 
Served.    Default. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Default. 
No   service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 
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Roblito  Rubber  Plantation  Company 

Build  Manufacturing  Company _. 

Thomas  Cusack  Company  

United  States  Glass  Company 

Vacuum  specialty  Manufacturing  Company 

A  maze  hi  <>il  Company 

British  American  Oil  Fields  Corporation 

El  Dora  Oil  Company 

Maricopa    <  »il   Company .. 

Nevada  Midway  Oil  Company 

Potomac  i  n'l  <  'ompany 

Providence  Oil  Company  of  Arizona 

Section   six  Oil   Company 

Alpine  Mining  Company  

California  Montana  Mining  Company 

Crown   Lead  Gold   Mining,   Milling   and  Transporta- 
tion  Company  

Tin   Good  Hope  Mines  Company 

Golden   star   Mines   (.'ompany 

Kanaka  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited 

Masonic  Mountain  Gold  Mining  company 

Pasadena   Kl  Monte  Mining  I  'ompany 

'I  lierino    Lead   Company 

The  United  Mines  Company 

Nevada   Power  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Sovereign   Fire  Insurance  Company 

American  Union   Fin    Insurance  Company 

Pacific    Coast    inter    Insurers 

<  •  H    L.  Ghriest     Newport  Beach  Electric  Light  and 

Power  (ompany  

E.   I>.   Boydston-   Volcano  Telephone   and  Telegraph 

( 'ompany  

Park  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 

United  Mines  ( Corporation 


Tax 

Penalty 

Report 

s-_'5  I!ll 

si   25 

No  service. 

100  llll 

12  50 

Served.     Paid.    Dismissed. 

110  00 

13  75 

Served.     Demurrer 
ruled.    Default. 

over- 

2 

25  imi 

Si  r\ id.      Dismissed 
cause. 

for 

25  00 

:;  13 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

;ii  no 

<J  26 

No   service. 

25  no 

3  13 

Served.     Default. 

:."">  mi 

4  38 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

25  00 

3  13 

Paid.     Dismissed. 

50  00 

6  25 

Si  iveil.     Default. 

25  mi 

3  13 

No   service. 

(il  00 

7  5  I 

No   service. 

3 

3  7.". 

Served.     Default. 

:  0  mi 

3  75 

Paid.     Dismissed. 

35  00 

4  38 

N(  i   service. 

•25  00 

3  13 

Served.     Demurrer 
ruled.     Default. 

over- 

4<;  00 

5  on 

No  service 

6  2.", 

No  service. 

E 1 

6  25 

No   service. 

50  mi 

6  25. 

Ni>    Si  ivice 

:ii  00 

(i  25 

No    service. 

ii  00 

5  no 

Served.    Default. 

50  no 

(i  25 

Served.      Pending. 

100  00 

L2  ."in 

Nil  Bervice. 

l.Vi  28 

III  411 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

898  30 

237  28 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

15  00 

No  service. 

1M  2  i       12  65      Served.     Default. 


M   l, 

2.2C5  54 
-i,  00 


10  57 

275  70 

6  25 


No  service. 

.Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

No   service. 
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The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  ex  rii.  John  S.  Chambers 
broughl  siiil  againsl  the  following  corporations  to  recover  franchise 
lax  for  the  year  1914-1915.  Sacramento  County: 


"A"  Aut<>  Company  of  California — 

Adler  Incorporated   

Allen  &  Cleveland  Motor  Company 

American  Auto  Supply  Company  of  California 

Back  Country  Transportation  Company 

Bear  Automatic  Gas  stove  Company 

Berkeli  y   Lumber  Company 

Blaisdell   Coscotitian   Syndicate 

Brilliant's,  Inc.  

Buffalo  Electric  Vehicle  Company  of  the  Pacific 

California  Automobile  Timetest  Company,  Coast 

Calif:  rnia  NurBeries  and  Orchards 

California   Powder  Works,   The 

California   Real   Kstate  Company 

Campo   <'attle  Company 

(  ann'eiii   Estate  Company 

<  apitola   Investment   Company 

Carriso  Valley  Land  and  Improvement  Company.... 

Chinese  Herb  Company,  The 

city  Investing  Company 

lonwealtb  Investment  Company 

Conduit   Wiring  Machine  Company 

( Continental  PireprooSng  Company 

(  Continental   Refineries    

Deasy  Water  Heater  Company,  The 

Dozier  Construction  and  Engineering  Company 

I  ast   San  Mateo  Land  Company 

mens  Hoist  Hop  Company 

evening  Post  Publishing  Company 

F.  J.  Woodward   Company 

Frankenheimer  &  Lightner 

Fresno  Co-operative  Stock  and  Dairy  Company,  The. 

Gallick  Auction  Rooms 

Gait  Vineyard  and  Wine  Company 

General    Construction   Company 

Gibraltar  Investment  and  Home  Building  Company.. 

Government  Ranch  Dairy 

H.  and  H.  Lumber  Company 

Harding  Gunn   Corporation 

Harris  Company  

Henry   Guyot  Hardware  Company 

Hesperides  Estate  

■T.  F.   Wallace  Company 

H.  .1.  Mercer  Corporation 

Hollida   Investmenl    Company 

Hunt  Automobile  Company 

al  Valley  Syndicate 

Indianapolis   Furniture  Company 

J.  A.  Jodoin  Company,  The 

.Tames  Shultz  Lumber  Company 

Tract  Asparagus  Company 

Joseph   Fredericks    &   Co 

J.  R.  Lane  Drygoods  Company 

Lakeside  Land  Company 

Lazar  Aicher  Paper  Company 

Lilly   &  Thurston  Company,  The 

L.  X.  Cobbledick  Glass  Company 

Los  Angeles  Cafe  Company 

Los  Angeles  Union  Stockyards  Company 

McHenry  Brothers  Company 

Machinery  and  Electrical  Company... 

Magnetic  Trolley  Retriever  Company 

Marcuse-Goldtree   Company  

Marshall  Investment  Company 

Meek-Barnes  Baking  Company,  The 

Merchant-  Collection  Agency,  The. 


!?25  00 
30  00 
50  00 
25  00 
25  00 

40  00 
25  no 

40  00 

30  00 
30  00 

30  00 

25  00 
40  00 

30  00 

80  00 

40  00 

110  00 

12S  00 

170  00 
30  00 
100  00 
100  00 
800  00 
250  00 
125  00 
25  00 
25  00 
45  00 
40  00 
25  00 
75  mi 
25  00 
30  00 
00  00 
2ilo  00 
30  00 
40  00 
25  (in 
50  00 
25  on 
210  00 
75  00 
25  00 
40  00 
40  00 
35  00 
30  00 
50  00' 
75  00 

25  00 
25  00 
100  00 
37  50 
45  00 


$3  13  Served.    Default. 

3  75  No  service. 

C  25  Ser%'ed.    Default. 

3  13  Served.    Default. 

l  25  No  service. 

3  13  No  service. 

1  88  Served.    Paid.    Li 

3  13  Served.    Paid.    Di 

5  00  No  service. 

3  13  Served.    Default. 

3  75  No  service. 
No  service. 
No  service. 

3  75  Served.    Default. 

3  75  No  service. 

0  25  Served.    Default. 

3  75  Served.    Paid.    Dismiss 

3  13  No  service. 

5  00  Served.    Default. 

5  00  No  service. 

18  75  Served.    Default. 

3  75  Served.    Default. 

0-25  Served.    Default. 

10  00  Paid.    Disr 
No  service. 

13  75  Xo  service. 

27  50  No  service. 

15  63  Dismissed  for  cause. 

3  13  Served.    Default. 

21  25  Served.    Default. 

3  75  Served.    Default. 

12  50  Xo  service. 

12  50  Served.    Default. 

100  00  No  service. 

31  25  Served.    Default. 

0  26  Paid.    Dismissed. 
3  13  Served.    Default. 

1  25  No  service. 
5  03  No  service. 
5  00  Served.    Default. 
3  13  Served.    Default. 

Xo  service. 

3  13  Paid.    Dismissed. 

3  75  Xo  service. 

7  50  Served.    Paid.    Dismiss 

25  00  X~c*  service. 

3  75  Xo  service. 

5  00  Served.    Paid.    Dismiss 
3  13  No  service. 

6  25  Served.    Pending. 
3  13  No  service. 

20  25  Served.    Default. 

9  38  Served.    Default. 

3  13  No  service. 
5  00  Served.    Pending. 

5  00  Served.    Paid.    Disini; 

4  38  Served.    Default. 
3  75  Served.    Default. 

6  25  Paid.    Dismissed. 
9  38  Paid.    Dismissed. 

2  50  Xo  service. 

3  13  Served.    Default. 
3  13  Served.    Default. 

12  50  Served.    Pending. 

1  38  No  service. 

5  03  Served.    Pending. 
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SI.  .1.  Keller  Company 

Monorail  Rapid  Transit  Company 

VIonte/uma    Social    Club 

Kntgomery   Company,   The 

enowetb,  M.D.,  Inc 

Mutual  Construction  Company 

fat  M.  Crossley,  Cne 

Hrporl  Beach  investment  ami  Building  Company. 

S'orma  Club  

Brthwestern   Portland  Cement  Company 

Kan  Bay  Beach  Company 

Board  ami  Farm  Lands  Company 

I'ui  iiflc    Farming    Company 

Pacific  Lithograph  ami  Printing  Company 

Pacific  Motor  Car  Company 

ast  Fruit  Auction  Company.. 

Palmer  Lumber  Company 

Panama  Tea  <  'ompany 


Perry  Company  

Phoenix  Furniture  Company 

Phoenix  Lighting  Fixture  Company 

Phcrnix  Refining  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Pierce  Arrow   Sales  Company,  The 

Pioneer    Automobile   Company 

Practical  Investment    <  'ompany 

R.  B.  Moore  Mill  and  Lumber  Company 


Beliable   Shoi    Ci  mpany 

Richardson  Holmes  &   Lamb  Company 

Richey  Hotel  t  'ompany.. 

Riverside  Groves   and  Water  Company 

lobinson-BurTuin    Company,   The 

Rose  City   ( 'reamery 

Jeutershan  Tanning  Company 

Sacramento  Builders  Supply  Company 

talzman,   Baruch   &  Co 

<an  Carlos  Park  syndicate,  The.. 

>an  Bernardino  Vehicle  and  Implement  Company 

ian  Diego   Corporation,   The 

<an  Dimas  Quarry  Company 

Jan  Fernando  Lumber  Company 

ian  Francisco  and  Panama  Lumber  Company 

Jan    Perl  o    Shipbuilding    and    Transportation    Com- 
pany    _. 

■    Com  rite  Roof  Tile  Company  

hnith-T  v;>  Hanford,   Inc.   

'.olano  Irrigated  Farms,  Inc 

foutliern    Mercantile   <  ompany 

Southern   California  Utilities  Company 

■pider  Kelly,   Inc.  

Standard    Produce   Company,   The 

star  Wine  and  Grocery  Company 

Itate   Const  ruction    Company 

Sugar ie  Incorporated,  The  

Surety  Mortgage  and   Building   C   mpany 

'.'ally  Amusement  Company 

Thompson  Mason   &   Co 

i'osi  &   Aveii  &   J  termed 

Jnited   Consumers  Brewing   Company 

Jnited  State-  Bond  and  Mortgage  Company 

Jnited  State-    Loan  Society  of  San   Franeise  > 

Jnlversal  Cotton   Picker   (  ompany 

|.T.  S.  Aluminum  oxide  Kxtracting  Company... 

ipany  .. 

:i  Machine  and   Foundry  <  lompany 

V.  G.   Hutchison    Company 

PPiains   Piano    Company 

Tood    &    .Tone-    Company 

Voodwar.l   Hotel   Company 

Building  ( 'ompany. 

illto  Hill  .National  Mining  Company 


$5  63 

Served    Paid.    Diet 

26  00 

l  25 

No  service-. 

26  00 

a  is 

No   service. 

50  00 

6  2.3 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

:'.-,  00 

.",  13 

vice. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

3  7.1 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.     Default. 

No   service. 

25  lit 

3  13 

Default. 

No  service. 

50  00 

No  service. 

No  service. 

60  00 

7  50 

Served.    Default. 

Default. 

Served.    Default. 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

0  3S 

Served.  Adjudged  bank 
rupt.     Claim  filed. 

3  13 

No  service. 

25  CO 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

No  service. 

210  00 

26  25 

No  service. 

Served.     Pending. 

20  00 

Served.    Default. 

■j,;  mi 

'  i  ice. 

30  00 

Served.  Adjudged  bank 
rupt.     Claim   riled. 

5  00 

No  service. 

12  50 

Served.     Default. 

3  13 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

■27o  00 

33  75 

No  m  :  ■ 

3  13 

Sfo  service. 

3  13 

No  service. 

No  service. 

No  service. 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

1 

:    •  Pending. 

25  mi 

3  13 

Xo  service. 

:;  13 

Xo  service. 

25  00 

3  13 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

40  du 

5  00 

Served.     Default. 

d.    Paid.    Dismissed 

3  13 

Xo  service. 

3  13 

Xo  service. 

9  38 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Pending. 

3  13 

Xo  service. 

3  13 

No  service. 

Default. 

Served.     Default. 

No  service. 

3  13 

.      Default. 

Served.    Default. 

10  00 

No  service. 

1.     Default. 

Served.     Default. 

3  13 

1.    Default. 

3  13 

:      Default. 

6  25 

No  service. 

r,  25 

Default. 

::   13 

No  service. 

No  service. 

Paid.    Dismissed 

i     o 

Paid.    Dismis 

in  00 

:,  00 

No  service. 

25  00 

Served.     Default. 

3  13 

vice. 

3  75 

Default, 

No  service. 
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Beavei   Gold  Dredging  Company 

t  California-Nevada  Exploration  Company 

California  Tunnel  Gold  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Empire  West  Mines  Company 

Independence  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

La  Puerta  Mining  Company 

Moccasin  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

Nevada-Leadville  Mining  Company 

West  Virginia   National  Mining  Company 

Anaheim  Mutual  Oil  Company 

Baltimore  oil  Company 

Fearless  Oil  Company 

Ferndale    Oil    Company 

Great  Northern  Oil  Company 

i  iuaranty   <  >il   Company 

Industrial    < »il    Company 

International    Oil   ( 'ompany 

Paterson   <  >il  Company 

San  Diego  Puente  Oil  Company 

Ventura  California  Oil  Company 

Ventura  County  Oil  Company 

Westlake  Rommel  Oil  Company 

East  Whittier  Land  and  Water  Company,  The 

Elmholt  Mutual  Water  Company 

Feather  River  Canal  Company 

Sierra  Water  Supply  Company 

St  i  at  ton   Water  Company 

Hanson  Wireless  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
Universal  Wireless  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Alta    Gas    Company 

Cloverdale  light  and  Power  Company 

Fresno  Power  Company 

Gem  Lake  Power  and  Water  Company 

Inyo  County  Water  and  Power  Company 

National  Power  Company 

Nevada    Mine-   Power  Company 

Paso  Robles  Light  and  Power  Company 

Pit   River   Power  Company 

Russel  Robison   Water  anil  Electric  Company 

Fiesno-clovis     and     Academy     Interurban     Railway 

Company    .. 

Sacramento  and   Eastern   Railway  Company 

San  Jose  Short   Line.  The 

San  Rafael  and  San  Anselmo  Valley  Railway  Company 
Endowment  Fund  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company- 
Pacific  Accident  Association.. 

California  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

Citizens    Hank    (Vallejo) 

Central  Bank  of  San  Diego 

Pacific  Bank  (San  Francisco) 

Bank  of  East  San  Bernardino  Valley  (Redlands) 

south  side  Bank  (Los  Angeles) 

Hank  of  Coronado  (San  Diego) 

Alnambra  Natural  Mineral  Water  Company.  The 

Automatic  Gas  Machine  Company 

Hmliain  ( Company 

Co-operative  Real  Estate  Association  of  Los  Angeles. 

H.  Erantz  Manufacturing  Company 

H.  N.  Strait  Manufacturing  Company,  The 

Madeline  Meadow-  Land  and  Irrigation  Company 

Pioneer  Investment   and  Trust   Company,  The 

Portland    Concrete    Pile    and    Equipment    Company 

and  Portland  Concrete  Pile  Company 

Stuart    Dredging   Company 

Sullivan  &  Ci  nsidine  Booking  Department 

s.  W.  Bonsall  Timber  Properties,  Ltd 

Walsh   Richardson   Company 

Western  Gas  Construction  Company.  The 

Idaho    .Maryland   Development   Company 

Johnnie  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Leigbton  Gold  Mining  Company,  The 

New  <  i>-o  Mining  Company 


J23  00 

No  service. 

UK)  00 

No  service. 

28  00 

3  13 

No  service. 

•2:.  INI 

1  25 

d.    Paid.    Dismissal 

:  50 

No  service. 

23  00 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

u  CO 

5  ii  i 

Served.    Default. 

4  38 

No  service. 

50  00 

<;  2.-. 

No  service. 

50  00 

6  25 

No   service. 

75  00 

Paid.     Dismissed. 

55  00 

6  88 

served.     Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

No  service. 

3  13 

No  service. 

25  00 

3 '13 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissal 

10  00 

Served.    Paid.    Dis 

80  00 

10  00 

Served.    Default. 

60  00 

;  50 

Served.    Default. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.     Default. 

100  00 

12  50 

No  service. 

30  00 

3  75 

No  service. 

25  n  i 

3  13 

Served.     Default. 

40  00 

5  00 

served.     Paid.     Dismissed 

50  00 

6  25 

Served.     Paid.    Dismissed 

100  00 

12  50 

No  sendee. 

20  00 

No  -ervice. 

7.".  06 

9  3S 

Served.     Default. 

100  00 

12  50 

Served.     Paid.     Dismissed 

3  13 

No  service. 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

6  25 

Served.     Default. 

6  26 

Served.     Default. 

250  00 

31  25 

Served.    Pending. 

12  50 

Served.    Default. 

3  13 

No  service. 

75  00 

ft  38 

Served.    Default. 

20  00 

2  50 

No  service. 

J)  38 

.\i.  -ervice. 

50  00 

2  50 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 

■j:  00 

3  13 

No  -ervice. 

20  80 

2  50 

No  service. 

20  00 

2  50 

Served.    Default. 

20  "i 

2  50 

Served.     Default. 

2 

2  50 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

[0  00 

No  service. 

2  50 

Served.    Default. 

20  00 

2  -50 

No  service. 

20  00 

2  50 

Served.    Default. 

2( 

2  50 

Served.    Default. 

1 

5  00 

served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

to  00 

5  mi 

Served.    Default. 

10  t  00 

No  service. 

n 

Served.    Default. 

i  i 

Dismissed    for  cause. 

25  00 

3  13 

Served.    Default. 

50  00 

0  25 

Paid.    Dismis-ed. 

3  13 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

60  00 

31 

200  00 
50  00 

25  00 

2-5  on 


3   13 
7  .50 

1  25 

3    13 

25  00 

6  25 

6  25 

3  13 

3  13 

No  service. 

Default. 
Served.     Paid.     Di-niis 
Nfo  service. 
No  service. 
Served.     Default. 
No  service. 
Served.    Default. 

vice. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
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Pexas  Flat  Mines  Company,  The 

reeta   Gold    Mining   Company 

llassachusetts   Oil   Company 

nternrban   Railway   Company 

Pujunga   Water  and  Power  Company 

I.  C.  Danner  

Jnited  Light  and  Power  Company  et  al 

.Vest  Coast  Gas  Company  et  al . 

iouthside  Light  and  Power  Company  et  al 

equitable  Light  and  Power  Company  et  al 

onsumers  Light  and  Power  Company  et  al 

Vntnil  Oakland  Light  and  Power  Company  et  al 

tfonterey  and  Del  Monte  Heights  Railway  Company 


•t   al. 


Bwport   Beach   Electric  Light   and   Power   Company 


$85  00 

25  00 

4(1     llll 

50  00 

26  00 
15  56 

7,355  54 

1,134  54 

2,268  88 

&.002  iS. 

6,691  20 

5,361  02 

49  64 

82  80 


*4  38 
3  13 

5  00 

6  25 
3.13 

5  70 
919  45 
141  SI 
282  99 
625  30 
830  40 
670  50 

6  20 
10  35 


Xo  service. 
Served.    Default. 
No  service. 
No  service. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Paid.     Dismissed. 
Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 
Served.    Paid.    Dismissed, 

Served.    Default. 

Served.    Default. 
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The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  ex  rel.  John  S.  Chambers, 
bro light  suit  against  the  following  corporations  to  recover  franchise 
tax  for  the  year  1915-1916.     Sacramento  County  : 


Report 


A.  B.  Curtis  &  Co 

A.  Cohn  Company,  Inc. 

Addograpb  <  'ompany 

Addin  Investment  Company 

Alhamhra  Construction  Company 

Allegretti  Chocolate  Company 

Amador  Lumber  Company 

Amalgamated  Dredging  Company 

American  and  Mexican  Live  Stock  Company 

American  Beet  Topper  Company 

American  Heating  and  Construction  Company 

American  Invalid  Bed  Company 

American  Pure  Food  Corporation 

American  Receipting  Register  Company 

American  Scrip  Company 

Anderson  Keyless  Lock  Company 

Anderson  Lore  &  Co 

Andrew  Wfllrie  Company 

Arkell's  Motorcyelery  

Artifex  Security  Realty  Company 

Artificial  Tie  Manufacturing  Company 

Austrian  Concessions  

Auto  Motor  Equipment  Company 

Auto  Safety  Fender  Company 

Automatic  Baseball  Company 

The  Automatic  Electric  Heating  Company 

Automatic  Selector  Company 

Automatic  Show  Case  Company 

Bailey  Ornamental  Iron  Company 

Bakersfield  Realty  and  Building  Company 

Bankers  Land  and  Loan  Company 

The  Barry  Building  Company 

Bay  Cities  Building  and  Realty  Company 

Bayocean  Excursion  Company 

Berkeley  Steel  Company 

Bernice  Townsite  Company 

Berry  Improvement   Company 

Boone's  

Borland  Land   Company 

Bortfelds,  Inc. 

Broadway  Securities  Company 

Brossarts,  Incorporated  

Buckman  Springs  Lithia  Water  Company 

The  Bungalow  Drug  Company 

Burlingame  Grove  Company 

California  Brewing  Company  

California  Cactus  Products  Company 

California  Farm  and  Home  Builders 

California  Flexotile   Floor  Company 

California  Hog  and  Cattle  Company 

California  Import  and  Export  Company 

California  Land  and  Development  Company 

California  Linen  Supply 

California  Manufacturers'  Association  

California  Mission  Olive  Growers,  Incorporated 

California  Mortgage  Company 

California  Prudential  Society  

California  Refrigerating  Company 

California  Safety  Fireproof! ng  Company 

California  Silicia  Brick  Company 

Camacbo  Land  and  Water  Company 

Campbell  Pnilbert  Pruning  Shear  Company 

Carnegie  Brick  and  Pottery  Company 

C.  E.  Pierce  Company 

Central  California  Cement  Construction  Company- 
Central  Tanning  and  Leather  Company 


$21  00 

$2  63 

No  service. 

30  00 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

so  oo 

3  75 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

36  00 

4  50 

Xo  service. 

•24  Q0 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

•21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

:,!  00 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

■24  00 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

300 

No  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

21  00 

263 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

S6  00 

4  50 

Xo  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Paid     Dismissed 

24  00 

3  00 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

21  oo 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

Xo  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

36  00 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

3  00 

No  aervice. 

36  00 

Xo  service. 

36  00 

No  service. 

6  75 

Xo  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  00 

2  63 

Xo  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Xo  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

No  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

84  00 

10  50 

Xo  service. 

36  00 

4  50 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

3  00 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

36  00 

4  50 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  OO 

2  63 

Xo  service. 

30  00 

3  75 

Xo  service. 

180  00 

22  50 

Served.    Pending. 

48  00 

6  00 

Xo  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

36  00 

4  30 

Served.    Paid     Dismissed. 

3  75 

Xo  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Default. 

6  75 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

263 

Served.    Default. 

30  00 

3  75 

No   service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

3  75 

Xo  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

vice. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo   service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

Xo  service. 

30  00 

3  75 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

No  service. 

26  00 

4  50 

No   service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo   service. 
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Chapman  Fertilizer  Corporation 

Chase  Truck  Agency.  Incorporated 

Chateau  Bellevue  Vineyard  company 

Chemical  Pigment  and  Reduction  Company 

('.  H.  Morand  and  Company 

<  ity  and  Suburban  Realty  Company 

i  ity  Cafeteria  Company 

C.  Meyer  Estate  Company 

Coast   Securities   Company 

Colby's  Incorporated  

i    Butter   Company 

Columbia   Amusement  Company 

Concessions  Finance  Company 

Connor- Perry  Investment  Company 

antinople   Club   

lidated    Drilling    C  impany 

The  Consolidated  Potash  Company 

rative  Building  and  Mineral  Refining  Company 
Coopei  ative  Construction  Company 

rative  Motion  Picture  Syndicate 

Craig  C  impany  Incorporated 

The  Cudahy  Ranch  Company 

Dairymen's  Associated  Condensed  Milk  Company... 
I).  &  X.  Taxicab  Company 

i  Electric  Cable  Flying  Machine  Company 

])c  Luxi    Safe  Corporation 

Mi   Switch  and  Signal  Company 

er  and   Company 

■che  I. and  Gessellschaftiu  Sud  California 

Development   Company  of  Riverside 

Diami  nd  "L"  Resort  Company 

The  D.  P.  Flory  Company 

Eagle  Hotel  and  Investment   Company 

Edison  Moving  Picture  Company 

Edwin  August   Feature  Film  Company 

K.    H.   Lancel  Company 

E.  J.  Swayne  tV   Co. 

Electrical   Equipment  Company  of  San  Diego 

Electric  <  leaning  and  Dyeing  Works 

Eli  ctric  Laundry   Company 

Employes'    Xati   nal  Benefit   Association,   Inc 

ii  Baker  Refining  Company 

Entertainers  Social  and  Baseball  Club 

Estep  and  Kirkpatrick,  Inc.  

Eureka  Planing  Mill  Company 

Everrcady  Product-   Company 

Exposition  Motor  Transit  Company 

Fad    Social    Club 

The  Fai  mobile  Company 

F.  A.  Valle  Company 

ellowship  Corporation 

The  Film  Makers  Incorporated 

F.   I..  Hieatt  Brick  and  Tile  Company 

Four   C   Ranch 

Franklin    Bond   and   -Mortgage  Company 

Rrenchglass  Manufacturing  Company,  Incorporated. 
Machine   Corporation 

Mace  Feature  Film  Company 

Frod  Ward   &  Son 

General   Taxi    Company 

-     B.  Keam    Company 

an  American   Mortgage  Company 

y  club  . 

Paper  Mills  Company  

Glass  Niekell  Sale-  Company 

Gold  Ridge  Land  and  Improvement  Company 

n    Gate   lnvestmuit    Company 

Golden  State  Colonization   Company  

\merican   Importing  Tea  Company 

iv  Fruit  Company..    

The  Griflin  Sauce  Company 

Halliwell   i  ompany  


Served.     Default. 

a  oo 

2  6$ 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

21  00 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

•21  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

30  00 

1  50 

Served.    Default. 

•21  ixi 

2  63 

No    service. 

102  1  m 

5  10 

Served.     Default. 

24   00 

1   30 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

GO  00 

7  50 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

-is.  00 



Nn  si  rvice. 

■21   00 

2  63 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

■21   00 

2  03 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

66  00 

No  service. 

36  00 

4  50 

Served.    Default. 

■27  00 

3  38 

Served.    Default. 

•24  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

36  00 

1  50 

Xo   service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Xo  service. 

21   00 

•2  63 

Served.    Default. 

66  oo 

Xo   service. 

36  00 

1  80 

Served.    Pending. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo   service. 

24  00 

: 

No  service. 

•21    INI 

2  63 

No   service. 

36  00 

4  50 

No  service. 

36  nn 

4  .30 

\  >    service. 

24  00 

:;  nn 

Served.     Default. 

-1      IHI 

3  00 

Served.     Default. 

7   50 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

IS  nn 

6  00 

No  service. 

66  00 

8  25 

Xo   service. 

102  nn 

12  75 

Xo  service. 

66  00 

8  lo 

Served.    Default. 

•24  00 

3  00 

Xo   service. 

•21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Paid     Dismissed 

24  mi 

3    IHI 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

24  nn 

3  00 

Xo   service. 

66  00 

S  25 

No  service. 

■■i  00 

3  00 

No   service. 

24  00 

3  00 

Xo  service. 

36  00 

4  50 

Xo  service. 

6  00 

Xo   service. 

21   nu 

3  00 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  00 

2  63 

Xo  service. 

21  00 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

36  00 

4  50 

Xo  service. 

126  00 

15  7.? 

Xo  service. 

21    nn 

2  63 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

2  63 

Xo  service. 

21   00 

2  63 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

12  00 

5  25 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

Xo  service. 

72  00 

9  00 

No  service. 

30  nn 

l  50 

No  service. 

1  50 

Served.    Default. 

27  00 

■ 

Xo  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Pending. 

12  00 

5  25 

Served.    Default. 

12  00 

-".  25 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

6  00 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

:;  nn 

No  service. 

24  00 

.:  nil 

No  servic  ■. 

Served.    Default. 

12  00 

5  25 

I'aid.     Dismissed. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

- 

Paid.    Dismissed 

3   77. 

No   service. 

66  00 

No  service. 

27  00 

3  38 

No  service. 

30  00 

3  -r, 

Served.    Default. 
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Haneock-Pureell   Company  

Hanfonl  Investment  Company  __ •— 

H.   Arnold   Furniture   Company 

Hoffman -M   ore  Company 

Holden  Deuprey  Company 

Holmi  -  Walton  Company  

Home  Aeres  Company 

The  Home  Builders  Company 

Hotel   Balboa   Company 

Hubbard  A:  Chamberlain  Brick  Company 

Hughes  Hotel  Company  

Hyland  Millinery  Company 

Ilex    ClUb   

Imperial  Cotton  Harvesting  Company 

Imperial  Cotton  Works 

Imperial  Land  Company 

Imperial  Valley  Mercantile  Company 

Industrial  Investment  Company 

Independent  Art  Glass  Corporation 

Ingram  Auto  Supply  Company 

International  Fruit  Products  Company  of  California 

International  Mercantile  and  Bond  Company 

The  Italian  Colony  and  Land  Company 

Jackson  County  Improvement  Company 

James  D.  Horton  Ready  Made  House  Company 

The  Jeffery  Auto  Sales  Company 

.1.   F.  Parkinson  Company 

.1.  L.  Graf  &  Company 

.1.  W.  Schouten  &  Company 

Keil  Bros.  Company 

Kern  Meadows  Land  and  Water  Company 

I. a    Binda   Park  Syndicate 

la  Mesa  Citrus  Groves  Company 

I.  ant  el  Produce  Company 

Led's  Carbon  Remover,  Ine 

Leon  T.  Shettler  Company 

Lincoln  Avenue  Lumber  Company 

I.indholm-Xeal  Company  

Lindsay  Land  Company 

Log  Cabin  Bakery  of  California 


Lompoc  Grain  and  Seed  Company 

Los  Angeles  Berry  Growers  Co-operative  Association 
Los  Angeles  Development  and  Subdivision  Corpora- 
tion   

Los  Angeles  Hay  Storage  Company 

Los  Angeles  Milling  Corporation 

Los  Angeles  Racing  Association 

Los  Angeles  Underwriters  Agency,  Inc 

Los  Angeles  Waste  Paper  Company 

Lowell  Land  and  Improvement  Company 

Lozier  Motor  Company  of  California 

The  Luther  Burbank  Company 

McMillin   Gordon   Company 

Mi  Sheeny  Bros.  

Madera  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

Malone  Water  and  Land  Company 

Marion  R.  Gray  Company 

Maryland  Dairy  Lunch  Company 

If.  B.  Moraghan  Oyster  Company 

The    Mecca    Company 

Mecca  I. and  and  Exploration  Company 

Mecca  Townsite  Company 

Metal    Weld    Company 

Mod<c  County  Co-operative  Association 

Model  Farm  Dairy 

Monserrate  Ranch  Company  

The  Moran  Paint  Company 

Moss  Hardware  Company 

Mulford  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Company 

Murphy  Wall  Bed  Company  of  California 

Nagel  Hardware  Company 


s24  00  S3  00  Served.    Default. 

900  00  112  50  Served.    Default. 

30  00  3  75  Served.    Default. 

4-2  00  5  25  Served-    Default. 

21  00  2  63  Served.    Default. 

3  75  Served.    Default. 
24  00  3  00  No  service. 

21  00  2  63  Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  00  2  63  Served.    Default. 

54  00  6  75  Served.    Default. 

42  00  5  25  No  service. 

•24  00  S  00  Served.    Default. 

?6  00  4  .50  No   service. 

21  00  2  63  No   service. 

21  00  2  63  Xo   service. 

36  00  4  50  Served.    Default. 

36  00  4  50  Xo  sen-ice. 

21  00  2  63  Served.    Default. 

48  00  6  00  Xo  service. 

21  00  2  63  Xo  service. 

21  00  2  63  Xo  service. 

102  00  12  75  Served.    Default. 

■21  i«i  2  63  Xo  service. 

24  00  3  00  Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  00  2  63  Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

4  50  Served.    Default. 
21  00  2  63  Xo   service. 

30  00  3  75  Served.    Default. 

24  00  1  20  Xo   service. 

144  iki  18  00  Xo  service, 

30  00  8  75  Served.    Default. 

54  00  6  25  Served.    Default. 

..i  7  50  Dismissed   for  cause. 

3ii  on  3  75  Xo    service. 

•24  ini  3  00  Xo  service. 

63  ini  7  SS  Served.    Default. 

24  00  3  00  Served.    Default 

21  00  2  63  Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

72  iKi  0  oo  Xo   service. 

27  mi  3  38  Served.     Adjudged   bank- 
rupt.   Claim  filed. 

60  00  3  00  Xo  service. 

24  00  3  00  Xo  service. 

26  00  4  50  Xo  service. 

42  ini  5  25  Xo  service. 

30  00  1  50     Xo   service. 

3  25     Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 
39  00  4  88  No  service. 

30  00  1  50     No  service. 

72  i«.  9  00     No  service. 

132  oo  16  50     Served.    Default. 

120  ini  6  ini     Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

42  ini  5  25     No  service. 

30  00  3  75     Served.    Default. 

4&  00  6  00     Xo  service. 

60  00  '      7  50     Served.    Default. 

84  00  7  50     Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

00  oo  7  50     Served-    Default. 

66  00  8  25     Served.    Default. 

24  00  3  00     Xo  service. 

39  00  4  8S     No  service. 

24  00  3  00     Served.    Default. 

4  88     Paid.    Dismissed. 
21  00  2  63     No  service. 

72  iN"i  9  00     No  service. 

SO  00  3  75     Served.    Default. 

•24  00  3  00     Served.    Default. 

30  00  3  75     No  service. 

•24  ini  3  00     No  service. 

,4  iki  o  75     Served.    Default. 

21  00  2  63     No  service. 
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papa   Valley   Brewing  Company 

National  Coffee  and  Produce  Company 

National  Deposit  and  Mortgage  Company 

National  inner  Tire  Company 

\i»    Home  Selling  Service 

Nippon  Trading  Company  

■orthern  California   Publiefty  Company 

Norwood  Sanitorium  Company 

Oakland  Union  Fish  Company 

(ici  an  Park  Resort,  Incorporated 

<inan  Villa  intensive  Farming' Colony 

( Hi  V  r  .Moro- co   ( 'ompany 

Obton  Klectric  (  tompany 

■trpbeum   <  Catering    ( iompany 

■rpheun:  Social  Club 

jbdenque  Plantation  and  Commercial  Company— 

The   Pacific  Automatic  Directory  Company 

Pacific  Harbor   Land  Company 

Pacific  Heights  Printery  

Pacific  Motor  Coach  Company 

Pacific   Pipe    Line   Company 

Pacific  Preserve  (.'ompany  

Pacific  Press  Association 

Pacific  Produce  (ompany  

Pacific  Realty   Ponds  Company 

Pacific  Salt   and  Soda   Company 

Pacific  Theatre  Company  

Pacific  Utilities   and    Investment    Company 

Pacific  Ooasl   Condensed  Milk  Company  of  Cal 

Pacific  Vineyard   <  'ompany 

Pacific  States  Refineries 

Pacific  states  Trading  Company 

The  Palo  Verde  Land  and  Development  Company '' 

Paradise  Grove  steamship  and  Amusement  Company 

Park  View  Garage  of  Los  Angeles,  California 

Pasteurized  Dairy  Products  Company 

Pasadena  Motor  Car  Company 

Pillion  and    Longley  Company 

P.   H.   Mathews   Paint   House 

Pierce  and  Anderson.-. 

Pocket  Movie  Company  

Portola    Realty   ( 'ompany 

Prudential    Finance   <  'ompany 

Prudential  Land  and  Ponding  Company 

Puget  Shipping  Company 

Pure   Fruit  Syrup  Company 

Racine    Los  Angeles  Trunk   Company 

The   Ratepayers    Protective   Association 

Ravi  1 1 -wood    investment    (.'ompany 

R.   li.  Campbell   Investment   Company 

Head   &    Son   Machinery  Company 

The    R(  alty    Union 

Beardon   Crist   construction  Company 

R.   E.    I.omax  Company,   Inc 

Republic    Iron    and    Steel    Company 

The    Rose    Pot    Pourri    and    Importing    Company   of 

California    

Safety  Manufacturing  Company  

Salinas    Valley    Lumber   Company 

San I  Rusenbery   Company 

San   Diego  I    Long  Peach  Steamship  Company 

San    Diego    Eagle  Hall  Association 

San   Ferado  Foot   Hill  Association 

San    Francisco    Buy   Improvement    Company 

San    Francisco   .Manager-  Amusement    Company 

ii  y    Plumbing    (  ompany 

San  Joaquin    laud   and   Water  Company 

San  .lo-i    Cooperative  Union 

Santa   Ana  Jersey    Farm 

Santa    Cruz    Beach    (ompany 

Santa  Cruz   Beach   Hotel  Company 

Santa   Cruz  Surf 


s.  (    oo 

$12  00 

No    service. 

•21  00 

2  03 

No   service. 

24  mi 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

3< 

1  50 

\o  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

21     Oil 

2  63 

No  service. 

:<;  00 

4  50 

No  service. 

27  00 

3  38 

No    service. 

3S 

4   13 

Served.     Default. 

27  00 

3  .  - 

No    service. 

•21  no 

:;  nu 

No   service. 

L20  00 

15  00 

Served-    Default. 

72  mi 

9  nn 

No   service. 

27  00 

:;  38 

Served.    Default. 

39  00 

4  88 

No  service. 

27  00 

3  :  8 

No   service. 

21  00 

2  63 

No   service. 

:  S  on 

4  88 

No   service. 

18  00 

6  nu 

Served.    Default. 

SO  mi 

3  75 

No  service. 

60  00 

7  50 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

[v  oo 

(i  00 

Served.     Default. 

24  mi 

3  nu 

No  service. 

30  mi 

3  7.", 

Served.     Default. 

51  mi 

(;  75 

No   -ervjee. 

30  mi 

.;  75 

No  service. 

in;  nu 

■    ! 

Paid.     Dismissed. 

21  00 

2  63 

No   service. 

21  00 

v  63 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

No   service. 

21  00 

i  ur, 

Served.    Default. 

21  nu 

3  00 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.     Default. 

39  nu 

4  88 

No  service. 

27  00 

3  38 

No  service. 

72  00 

9  nu 

No  service. 

27  mi 

3  38 

Served.     Paid.     Dismissed 

is  nu 

6  00 

Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

27  00 

No   service. 

42  00 

5  25 

Served.    Default. 

36  nu 

4  50 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

IS  nn 

(i  no 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

24  00 

3  00 

Served.    Default. 

'.'I      HII 

2  63 

No    service. 

21   00 

2  63 

No    service. 

is  00 

c  00 

Served.     Default. 

is  00 



No  service. 

2]  00 

2  63 

Served.     Paid.     Dismissed 

21   nu 

3  nu 

Served.    Default. 

74  4  nu 

93  00 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

"l  nn 

(i  75 

No   service. 

•21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

39  00 

4  88 

Served.    Default. 

::<,  nu 

1  50 

No  service. 

192  00 

24  (Ml 

Served.     Paid.     Dismissed 

CI 

Served.    Default. 

nn 

2  63 

No    service. 

21  00 

3  nu 

No  service. 

27  00 

:;  38 

Served.    Pending. 

21   nu 

2  63 

Served.      Default. 

30  00 

:;  76 

Served.    Default. 

21   no 

2  63 

served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

."I   nn 

6  77. 

Served.    Default. 

21    00 

2  63 

No  service. 

:,1  00 

(i  76 

No   service. 

15  nu 

Served.     Default. 

21   00 

:;  00 

Served.    Default. 

1   ss 

No  service. 

GO 
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Santa  Rosa  Farms  Company 

Sears-Masterson  Company  

Shamrock  Investment  Company 

Shasta  Land  and  Timber  Company 

Shields  Transfer  Company 

Show  Me  Rat  Trap  Company 

silver  crest  Creamery  Company 

Slate  Creek   Debris  Dam   Company 

The  Soil  Tone  Sales  Agency,  Inc 

Southern  Mortgage  Company 

Southern  Securities  <  tompany 

Bpooner   Lock  and  Hardware  Manufacturing  Co... 

St.   Francis   Cafe 

Standard  Building  Investment  Company 

Stebbins   Land  Company 

The    Sterilization    Company   Of    California 

Sterling  Motion  Picture  Company 

Stocke   Land  and   Equity  Company 

Sunset  Construction  ( Company 

Sweet  Potato  Growers  company 

Tally  ho    Garage    

Thomas  Cafe  of  Sacramento,  Incorporated 

Thomas   \v.  Collins  Company 

Tisdale  Ranch  Company  

Toyland   Amusement   ( tompany 

Traders  Commercial  Company 

Twentieth  Century  Dental  Company 

Tyler  Schmidt  Building  Company 

Union  Land  Company 

United   Investment   Company  of   San   Diego.. 

Universal  Travel  Company  

Van  Kini'ii  Elevator  Company 

Varney  &  Green  Land  Company 

V.  P.  Reduction  Company 

Vernon  Jockey  Club  

Vic  Mac  Garage  Company 

Voice   Publishing   <  lompany : 

The  Walter  Portable  Cottage  Company 

Walter  c.  smith  Clothing  Company 

Washington  Fireproof  Building  Company 

West  End  Garage  Company 

West   End   Realty  Company 

Western  Gasoline  Company 

Western    Implement    Company 

W.  H.  Leheide  Estate  Company 

Whittier  prick  Company 

Wilkes  Hayden  Kergan  Company 

Willits  Realty  Company 

William  Willis  Company , 

Wilson-Sanford  Non-skid  Tire  Company 

Wm.  A.  Beatty  Company,  Inc 

W len   Leather   Goods   Company 

Woods! one  Manufacturing  Company 

Wulfsohn  Ganes  Pur  Co 

Yosolano   By-Pr<  duct    Company 

Alaska  Gold  Dredging  and  Improvement  Company. 

Bagdad  .Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Boston  Eclipse  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

California    Mines    <  tompany 

Crescent  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 

French  Gulch  Gold  Mining  Company 

The  George  Fletcher  -Mining  Company 

Gold    Canon    Mines    Company 

Live  dak  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company 

Lyons  Gypsum  Company 

Madera   Consolidated   Mining   Company 

National  Boras  <  tompany 

Old  Tuolumne  .Mining  and  Development  Company.: 

Oursler  Mining  (  tompany 

Rawhide  Gold  Quartz  Mining  Company 

Red   .Mountain   Mining  Company 

Sivertsen  Johnson  Mining  and  Dredging  Company. 


Tax 

Penalty 

Renort 

$27  00 

No  service. 

-21  00 

3  00 

No  service. 

120  00 

Served.    Default. 

]9fi  00 

21    77. 

No   service. 

21  00 

No   service. 

2J  00 

263 

No  service. 

27  00 

1  35 

No  service. 

39  00 

4  88 

No    service. 

21  00 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

42  00 

5  25 

No  service. 

27  00 

3  38 

No    service. 

38  nil 

i  88 

Served.    Default. 

-21    IMI 

.No  service. 

42  00 

No  service. 

30  00 

::  77, 

No   service. 

4-2  (Mi 

No  service. 

60  <m 

3    III! 

Served.     Default. 

36    MM 

1  50 

Served.     Default. 

.14  00 

(i   77, 

Served.    Default. 

38  00 

I  88 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  6 : 

No  service 

: 

I  50 

No  service. 

ll     III! 

I  i  ", 

Served.    Default. 

36  00 

1    .V 

Si  rved.     Default. 

48  00 

6  no 

Served.     Default. 

-IS    IHI 

6  mi 

No  service. 

21    00 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

27  00 

Served.     Default. 

72  (in 

Sir  ved.     Default. 

27  00 

:;  38 

No  service. 

21   00 

2  61 

\o  service. 

12ii  mi 

15  00 

Served.    Default. 

27  00 

3  38 

Served.     Default. 

30  00 

1    7.(4 

Servei  1.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  83 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

2i  00 

:;  38 

Served     Paid.    Dismissed. 

27  on 

3  38 

Served.    Default. 

72  mi 

!.    Ill) 

No   service. 

60  00 

7  50 

Served.    Paid.    Dism 

ssed. 

72  00 

9  00 

No  service. 

S3  00 

4  13 

Served.    Default. 

21  00 

2  63 

No    service. 

21   IHI 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

174  00 

2d    in 

No  service 

24  00 

::  on 

Paid.    Dismissed. 

24  l«i 

2  63 

Served.     Default. 

27  00 

3  3S 

No  service. 

:.,    mi 

rs 

No  service. 

42  00 

4   75 

No  service. 

24  00 

3  00 

No  service. 

21   IHI 

No  service. 

:  9  00 

4  88 

Served.    Default. 

27  00 

3  38 

Served.    Paid.    Dism 

ssMl. 

i  88 

No  service. 

4^  mi 

6  mi 

No   service. 

S4   lid 

in  50 

No  service. 

21  00 

2  63 

Served.     Pending. 

12  77, 

No  serviic 

1   50 

Served.    Pending. 

GO  'in 

:;  77, 

S<  i  \  i  d.    Default. 

24  00 

2  63 

No    service. 

2  6  8 

Served.    Default. 

96  00 

12  00 

No  service. 

21   mi 

2  93 

No  service. 

2  63 

Served.    Default. 

!0  mi 

:;  77, 

No   service. 

21    (HI 

2  63 

No   service. 

21   mi 

2  63 

No    service. 

30  no 

3  77, 

No  service 

72  00 

li  no 

No   service. 

21  mi 

No  service. 
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So ldii  11  hi  Dredging   Company 

Southwestern  Prospecting  and  Developing  Company 
Stella  Shasta  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company—. 

St.   Francis  Gold   Mining  Company 

The  Vidal  Mining  Company 

Warm  Creek  Dredging  Company 

Continental  Building  and  J. nan  Association 

Alisal  '  »il  Company 

Asphaltum  and  <>n  Refining  Company 

Columbus  Midway  Oil  Company 

Coyote  Hills  Oil  Company 

Lost   Hills  ('  nsolidated  Oil  Fields  Company 

Luxor  < Ml  Company 

Missouri  <  »il  Company 

Oakland  Midway  Oil  Company 

0.  B.  i>i!  Company 

Pacific  Petroleum  t  'ompany 

Paraffine  Oil  and  Gas  Company  of  Wyoming 

Kill   Rock  Oil  Company 

Bpokane-Coalinga   Oil  Company 

El  Modena  Mutual  Water  C  impany 

San  Francisco  Oakland  Terminal  Power  Company — 

Tuolumne  Water  Supply  Company 

Bay  Cities  Home  Telephone  company 

l- .It  ctric  Power  Company 

Lava    Bed    Power  Company 

Ortnge  County   Power  Company 

The  sii  rra  Electric  Power  Company 

Tuolumne  Power  and  Light  Company 

'in   Electric  Railway  Company 

California  Midland  Railroad  Company 

Fresno,  Hanford  and  summit  Lake  Interurban  Rail- 
way   Company   

San  Jose  Terminal  Railway  Company 


Tax 

$27  00 

36  00 

6  ;  mi 

•21   00 

24  00 

III  00 

."(1  (111 

:;     00 

■21   00 

21  im 

96  00 

:r   (X) 

2]   00 

21  00 

■_l     llll 

21  00 

•21   mi 

'21    nu 

-IS  00 

1-20  nu 

30  nu 

114  00 

30  mi 

30  00 

228  00 

84  00 

81  00 

114  00 

114   00 

22g  00 

Penalty  Report 


$3  38     Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 
4  50     No   service. 

Served.    Default. 

2  68     Served.    Paid.    l>;- 

3  00     Paid.    Dismissed. 
3  75     No  service. 

Served.     Adjudged   bank- 
rupt,    claim  filed. 
i  50      .\i>    service. 
:   75     Served.    Default. 
Served.    Default. 
3  "ii     Served.    Default. 
12  00     No  service. 
i  50     No  service. 

1  50      No   service. 

•2  63      Paid.    Dismissed. 

2  6!     Served.    Default. 
;;  00     Served.    Default. 

2  a:i     Served.    Default. 
■2  63     Served.    Default. 

No   service 
6  im     No  service. 

Si  rved.    Pending. 

3  75      Served.    Pending. 

6  90     served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 
14  25     Served.    Default. 
3  75     No  service. 
3  75     No  sen  ice. 
-  50     No  si  rviee. 
10  50     Served.    Pending. 
10  "i<i      No   service. 
.3  70     Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

14  25      No   service. 
2S  50     No  service. 
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Foreign  Corporations. 


Penalty 


A.  J.  West  Lumber  Company 

Almada  Sugar  Corporation 

The  Armada  Sugar  Refining  Company 

American  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 

Angldile   Computing  Scales  Company 

Auto  Gas  Engine  Starter  Company 

Brinkley-Douglass  Fruit  Company 

Calavada    Company   

Canadian  Co-operative  Bond  Corporation,  Limited-. 

Denell  Construction  Company,  Incorporated 

KM  i-o  Asphalt   Company  

E.  L.  Phillips  .v  Co 

Empire  Theatre  Company 

(toMy  Machine  Company  

Humphreys,  Limited  

Hydros  Chemical  Company 

Ingersoll  Engineering  and  Construction  Company 

International  Federation  Hotel  and  Theatre  Company 

James  Barker,  Incorporated  

J.   Lindenberger,  Incorporated  

McPherson  Corporation  

Madera  Realty  Company 

Negros-Philippine    Lumber   Company 

Pacific  <  'arbonator  Company 

Rancbo  De  Los  Flores  Land  Company 

The  Read  Timber  and  Lumber  Company  (Limited)— 

Regent    Investment    Company 

San   Pedro  Dock   Company 

The  S.  .1.  (lark  Publishing  Company 

St.  Louis  Motion  Picture  Company 

The  state  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company 

Sun  Tent  and  Awning  Company 

United   Steamship  Company 

United  States  Tire  Company 

We>t   Shore  Realty   Company 

Wm.  Tegge  &  Co 

The  Yale  and  Towue  Manufacturing  Company 

Alpine  Mining  Company 

Alturas  Gold  Mining  Company 

American  Mining  and  Development  Company 

Antelope  Valley  Cold  Mining  Company 

Arizona  Nevada  Copper  Company 

Black  Hawk  Mining  Company  of  New  Mexico 

El  Dorado  Placer  Dredging  Company 

Giant   King  Mining  Company 

The  Gold  Channel  Mining  Company 

Gold  ship  Mining  Company 

Highland    Mining   Company,   Limited 

Indian  Falls  Development  Company 

Marina  Masonic  Gold  Mining  Company 

Panama  Pacific  Gold  Mining  Company 

Patterson  Finance  Mining  and  Milling  Company 

Royal    Consolidated    Mines    (California')    Company, 

Limited  

Walker  Mining  Company 

The  Yellow  Butte  Copper  Company 

California  Oil  Lands  Company 

California    Oilfields    Limited 

The  Dominion   Oil  Company 

El  Dora  Oil  Company 

North  Fork  Water   Company 

The  Walker  River  Canal  and  Power  Company 

Southwestern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 


.$30  00 
27  00 
27  00 
21  00 
42  00 
54  00 
7-2  00 
48  00 
21  00 
•21  00 
24  00 
60  00 
:n  00 
24  00 
42  00 

66  00 
42  00 
66  00 
21  00 
39  00 
48  00 

108  00 
27  00 
21   00 

102  00 
72  'Hi 

27  00 
21  00 
24  00 
4.".  mi 
150  00 

27  00 
30  00 
42  00 
42  ("i 
30  00 
30  00 
60  00 
36  00 
24  00 
30  00 

24  00 
30  00 
42  00 
36  00 

ao  oo 

21  00 
21  00 

24  00 
36  00 
21  00 
24  00 
8,230  00 
21  00 
42  00 
27  00 
228  00 
228  OO 


Dismissed. 
Dismissed! 


Typewritten   Complaints. 


Dismissed] 

Dismissed. 
Dismissed 


$3  75  No  service. 

1  35  Served.    Paid. 

1  35  Served.    Paid. 

2  63  No  service. 

5  25  Served.    Paid.    Dismissed 

6  75  No  service. 
9  00  No  service. 

6  00  Served.    Default. 

3  00  No  service. 

2  63  No  service. 

3  00  Served.    Default. 

7  50  Paid.    Dismissed. 

No  service. 

3  00  Served.    Default. 

5  25  No  service. 

3  75  No  service. 

No  service. 

5  25  Served.    Default. 

8  25  Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 
2  63  Served.    Paid. 
i  88  Served.    Paid. 

6  00  Served.    Paid. 
13  50  No  service. 

So  service. 

2  63  No  service. 
5  10  No  sen-ice. 

1)  00  No  service. 

4  lo  No  service. 

Served.    Default. 
No  -ervice. 

3  00  No  service. 

5  G3  Served.    Default. 

7  50  Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

1  35  Dismissed  for  cause. 

Served.    Default. 

3  75  No  service. 

2  10  Paid.    Dismissed. 
5  25  No  service. 

3  75  Served.    Default. 

3  75  No  service. 
7  50  No  service. 

4  50  No  service. 

3  00  Served.    Default. 

3  75  Served.    Paid.    Dismissal 

3  00  No  service. 

3  00  No  service. 

3  75  No  service. 

5  25  No  service. 

4  50  No  service. 
7  50  No  service. 
2  63  No  service. 

2  63  No  service. 

3  00  No  service. 

4  50  No  service. 

2  63  Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 

3  00  Served.    Paid.    Dismissed. 
412  50  Served.    Default. 

2  63  Served.    Default. 

No  service. 

3  3S  No  service. 
28  50  No  service. 
28  50  No  service. 


West   Coast   i. a-   Company 

it  City  Light,  Water  and  Power  Company 

Property     Underwriters     Association     (a     dissolved 

corporation)  

Property    Underwriters    Association    (an    association 

of  persons)  


1.134  54    sill  SI 
141  04       17  63 

894  44  :  111  80 

804  44     111  80 


Pending. 
Pending. 

Served.    Pending. 

Served.    Pending. 
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CASES  WHEREIN  LEAVE  HAS  BEEN  GRANTED  TO  SUE  IN  THE 
NAME  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Nineteen  applications  for  permission  to  bring  suits  in  the  name  of 
the  People  of  the  State  of  California  have  been  filed  in  my  office.  I 
have  granted  eleven  of  these  applications,  as  follows: 

People,  ex  rel.  University  of  Calif ornia,.  vs.  Mary  E.  Lazear  et  al. 
Yuba  County.     To  quiet  title  to  certain  land. 

People,  ex  rel.  Ogle,  vs.  City  of  Firebaugh,  etc.,  et  al.  Fresno  County. 
To  declare  municipality  illegally  organized  as  a  city. 

People,  ex  rel.  Bay  Counties  Land  Co.,  vs.  The  Ellis  Landing  and 
Dock  Co.  et  al.  Contra  Costa  County.  To  test  the  title  of  the  city  of 
Richmond  to  its  waterfront  tidelands. 

People,  ex  rel.  University  of  California,  vs.  //.  A.  Palmer  et  al.  Los 
Angeles  County.     To  quiet  title. 

People,  ex  rel.  Richards,  vs.  G.  R.  Watson  et  al.  Sonoma  County. 
To  lest  validity  of  high  school  district  at  Geyserville. 

People,  ex  rel.  Webb,  vs.  Spencer  M.  Marsh.  County  of  San  Diego. 
To  determine  right  to  office  of  district  attorney. 

People,  ex  rel.  Lyons,  vs.  Thomas  Me  Alar.  Los  Angeles  County.  To 
determine  office  of  registrar  of  voters. 

People,  ex  rel.  Smith,  vs.  H.  L.  Gunn.  Napa  County.  To  determine 
right  to  office  of  auditor. 

People,  ex  rel.  Tribitt,  vs.  City  of  Los  Angeles  et  al.  Los  Angeles 
County.  To  test  validity  of  Municipal  improvement  District  No.  1  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

People,  ex  rel.  Mastick,  vs.  Lak<  County  Water  District  et  al.  Lake 
Comity.     To  dissolve  defendant  district. 

People,  ex  rel.  Town  of  Mill  Valley,  vs.  Marin  County  Electric 
'Railways.     Marin  County.     To  forfeit  franchise. 


lit 
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CRIMINAL    CASES    IN    THE    SUPREME    COURT 


County 


Charge 


Judgment  I 
Date 


1836 

Samuel  J.  Raber  .__  .. 

Sacramento  

Burr    I..    Harris.  -- 

Los  Angeles 

1S58 

18:9 

Joseph   Muller 

Tehama    . 

I860 

Louis  Bundy    .  — 

Los  Angeles 

1861 

STolo      

1806 

1889 

Nat   Weston ._ 

Alameda 

1908 

Samuel  P.   Robbing 

San  Francisco  __ 

1900 

Earl  Martin  Loomis— 

Sacramento  

1921 

Charles  K.  T.  Oxnam.. 

Los  Angeles  .__. 

1922 

Glenn  Witt  -    . 

Los  Angeles  .... 

1924 

Frank   Creeks      -. 

Sacramento   

1936 

Dng    Sing    et    al._     

San  Joaquin  ... 

1937 

David  Fountain  .„     - 

Sacramento  

1938 

Lawrence  Coutcure 

San  Luis  '  >bispo 

1955 

Frank    Bergotini 

uia    

1972 

Thomas    ^Miller   ... 

Santa   Barbara  . 

1973 

Geo.    W.    Jordan 

I  OS   Angeles 

1974 

T.    F.    Ratledge 

Los  Angeles 

L975 

S.    S.    Williams . 

San  Diego    .  ... 

1976 

F.   B.    O.    Filersficken.. 

San  Diego 

1987 

Charles   Koliler 

Monterey  .. 

1  !I90 

Kosta    Kromphold    

Leonard  ('.   Canfield— 

1W4 

Los  Angeles 

1996 

J.    S.    Winkler 

2022 

Joseph  Vance  Wilt—  - 

Glenn 

2025 

Dave  Logan     ...    

Alameda 

2033 

Max  Abrams     

Los  Angeles 

2043 

2045 

Frederick    Gresheimer__ 

San  Francisco  .. 

Murder     Oct.    31,  '13 

Murder    Nov.  23,  '13 

Selling  liquor  illegally June    9, '13 

Selling  liquor  illegally June  30,  '13 

Murder  Feb.  10, '14 

Murder  Jan.  24,  '13 

Burglary    June  28,  '13 

Murder July   27.  "14 

Infamous   crime  Feb.  21,  T4 

Murdei  Nov.  17,  '14 

Murder  Jan.  21,  '15 

Murder  Jan.  21,  '15 

Murder  Dec.    31,  '14 

Murder 

Murder  Feb.  23,  Tl 

.Murder  Mar.  25, '11 

Dependent   child   Oct.    13,  T4 

Minder     Sept.  15,  '15 

Illegal  practice  of  medicine Jan.  26,  '15 

Illegal   practice   of   medicine April    2.  '15 

Illegal  practice  of  medicine April  23,  '15 

Illegal    practice   of   medicine April  23, '15 

Murder Oct. 

Murder  Oct.    22, 'J 

False  pretenses  Demurrer  to 

Selling  liquor  illegally June  21,  '15 

Murder April    5,  T6 

Murder  Mar.  17,  '15 

Arson   Jan.     4,  '16 

Murder  Jan.  23,  '16 

False  pretenses   Jan.   10,  '16 


Note.— Cases   in  which  the  penalty   is   "death"   are  original   appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court/ 
The  other  cases  are  rehearing*  from  the  District  Courts  of  Appeal. 
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OF   THE    STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA. 


Penalty 


Transcript 
filed 


Judgment  of  supreme  court 


Penalty 


Status  of 
appeal 


Death    

Death   

$200  and  60  days 

4  months  county  jail 

Death    .... 

25   years,   San   Quentin 

10  years,   San  Quentin 

Death    

5  years,    San   Quentin 

Death  

Death  

Death  

Death  

Death  

Death  

Death  

1  year,  county  jail 

Death    

$200  or  100  days 

90  days,  county  jail 

$200  or  100  days 

$400  or  133  days 

Death 

Death   

Indictment  sustained.    People  appealed. . 

$100  or  50  days 

Death    

Life,  San  Quentin 

3  years,    San    Quentin 

Death    

18  months,  San  Quentin... 


Dee.  11 
Jan.  26 
June  2S 
July  IS 
Mar.  24 
April  12 
July  10 
Aug.  3 
Mar.  16 
Jan.  4 
Feb.  25 
Feb.  2-5 
Mar.  1 
April  6 
April  12: 
April  13 
Dec.  10, 
Oct. 
Oct.  8. 
Oct.  S, 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov.    9, 

Nov.  19; 


Sept.  15 
May  9 
April  12 
Jan.  31 
July  29 
Feb.  18, 


Sept 

18, 

'14 

Affirmed.— 

Closed. 

Dec. 

18, 

'14 

Affirmed... 

Closed. 

Oct- 

5, 

'14 

Affirmed 

Closed. 

Oct. 

5, 

'14 

Reversed  ._ 

Closed. 

Dec. 

14, 

'14 

Affirmed... 

Closed. 

Dec. 

28, 

'14 

Affirmed-— 

Closed. 

Feb. 

19, 

'15 

Reversed  — 

Closed. 

Feb. 

IV, 

'15 

Affirmed— 

Closed. 

Dec. 

14, 

15 

Reversed 

Closed. 

June 

4, 

'15 

Affirmed— - 

Closed. 

May 

80, 

15 

Affirmed— 

Closed. 

April  27, 

'15 

Affirmed... 

Closed. 

June 

7, 

'15 

Affirmed 

Closed. 

Sept. 

24, 

'15 

Affirmed-  .. 

Closed. 

June  22, 

'15 

Affirmed— 

Closed. 

Sept. 

1, 

'15 

Affirmed.— 

Closed. 

June 

8, 

16 

Reversed  — 

Closed. 

Jan. 

3, 

16 

Reversed  .. 

Closed. 

Mar. 

84, 

16 

Affirmed.  ~ 

Closed. 

Mar. 

24, 

'16 

Affirmed— 

Closed. 

Mar. 

24, 

'16 

Affirmed— 

Closed. 

Mar. 

21, 

16 

Affirmed. ._ 

Closed. 

Aug. 

IV, 

16 

Affirmed— 

Closed. 

May 

1, 

'10 

Affirmed... 

Closed. 

Sept. 

7, 

16 

Affirmed— 

Closed. 
Submitted 

Submitted 

Repdy. 

5—28534 
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CRIMINAL   CASES   IN    THE    DISTRICT   COURT 

First   Appel 


Charge 


Judgment 


474 
476 

487 


512 
515 
520 
525 
526 
527 
528 
531 
534 
535 
536 
538 
539 
540 
541 
5:2 
543 
544 
545 
547 
548 
549 
551 
552 
564 
556 
561 
;62 

564 
565 
566 
569 
570 
572 
574 
578 


581 
584 
585 
586 
587 
591 
592 
594 
595 
596 
597 
598 
602 
61  -4 

61  :r, 

606 

on; 

611 

612 

613 

616 


Tsuruhe  Tomniga 
Arthur  McPhee  — . 

K.  Kamemura 

Almond  Holloway 
Basile  Cassou  __--. 


Alameda    !  Murder  

San  Francisco  —    Section  182,  Penal  Code. 


508     Chin  You 


Fresno    . . 
Santa  Clara   . 
San  Francisco 

San  Francisco 


A.  J.  Denton 

L.  W.  McAlpine 

S.  P.  Robbins 

Ah  Fong  

E.   J.  Edwards 

W.  A.  Todd 

Arthur   Conley  

Hazel  Lux 

W.    A.    Finley 

Mary    Vaughn    

Robert  West  

John    O.    Simons 

A.    L.   Hunt 

Antonio  Amadio  

Ben  Ferns  _„'. 

L.   R.   Treat 

Chow  Juyan   

Chas.    L.   Pryal 

J.    E.    Raich 

Chow  Let  

Yak  Q.   Ginne 

Tom  J.  Chong 

Edgar  Zerman   

Lawrence  Charlton 

Jack   Ruddle  

Chow  Juyan  

Nicholas  Webber  

John   Souleotes   

Homer   Waters    

Henry    D.    Brown 

Chris  Trachofl 

Chas.   Mack  

Tennuuzio   Pitschi    

Geo.    Williams    

John   Souleotes   

Antonio   Caridis   


Rape  

Murder  

False  pretenses 


False  impersonation 


Santa  Cruz Murder  

Alameda    Section  593,  Penal  Code 

San  Francisco  _„    Infamous  crime  

San  Francisco  ..I  Illegal  practice  of  medicine_- 

Alameda ;  False  pretenses  

Alameda !  Rape  

San  Francisco  __j  Pimping    

Alameda Murder  

Alameda Section  367,  Penal  Code 

San  Francisco  __  |  Grand  larceny  

Alameda    Rape  

Alameda    Assault  to  murder 

Fresno    Manslaughter 

Alameda    Rape  

Alameda    Burglary  

San  Francisco  __    Grand  larceny  

San  Francisco  _.    Illegal  practice  of  medicine— 

Alameda Libel   

San  Francisco  — 
San  Francisco  — 
San  Francisco  .. 
San  Francisco  .. 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco  .. 
San  Francisco  __ 
San  Francisco  _. 

Fresno    

San  Francisco  .. 
San  Francisco  .. 
San  Francisco  .. 
San  Francisco  .. 
San  Francisco  .. 
San  Francisco  _. 
San  Francisco  _. 
San  Francisco  .. 
San  Francisco  „ 


Bob   Clark   Fresno    

W.   M.   Hollenbeck Monterey 

Cornelius  Brown,  Jr.__  Santa  Clara 

Austin   L.   Curry San  Francisco  .. 

Joseph  Kelly  San  Francisco  __ 

Dave  Logan  Alameda    

Vernon    W.    Fowler San  Francisco  -. 

Henry    S.    Turner Santa  Cruz 

Peter  Vedal   Monterey 

Theo  F.  Turner Monterey 

Wak   Wai    Monterey 

Valentine  Lopez Fresno 

X.  B.  Converse Fresno 

Edw.    M.    Dates Marin    

Clarence   Gibson   Alameda    

Peter  W.  Gustaves Fresno    

Louis  Hart Alameda    

Roy   Wngner  Fresno    

Geo.    G.    Walby Alameda    

Norman   H.    Matson— J  Contra  Costa  __ 

Jos.    Bernon    San  Francisco  — 

Meiton    Cox    i  Santa   Cruz 


Section  288,   Penal  Code 

Illegal  practice  of  medicine 

Illegal  practice  of  medicine 

Illegal  practice  of  medicine 

Robbery    

False  pretenses  

Robbery    

Illegal  practice  of  medicine 

Murder 

Rape  

Pimping    

Check,  no  funds 

Murder 

Assault  to  murder 

Murder  

Murder 

Section  288,  Penal  Code 

Grand  larceny  


Violating  Wylie  law 

Grand  larceny  

Grand  larceny  „ 

Illegal  practice  of  medicine- 
Grand  larceny  

Murder  

Murder    

Libel   

Grand  larceny  

Abandoning  wife  

Murder  

Receiving   stolen   property- 
Rape  

Embezzlement    

Grand    larceny    

Forgery  

Embezzlement    

Murder 

Infamous  crime  

Libel   

Rape  

Grand  larceny  


July  21,  '13 
July  8,  '13 
Sept.  26,  '13 
Dec.  1,  '13 
Dec.    20,  '13 

Jan.  28,  '14 

Mar.  3,  '14 
Feb.  19,  '14 
Feb.  21,  '14 
Mar.  7,  '14 
Mar.  31,  '14 
April  24,  '14 
Mar.  14,  '14 
May  9,  '14 
May  22,  '14 
Mar.  10,  '14 
June  8,  '14 
June  6,  '14 
May  25, '14 
June  21,  '14 
April  3,  '14 
June  12,  '14 
June  10,  '14 
June  19,  '14 
June  22,  14 
July  8, '14 
July  6,  '14 
July  18,  '14 
July  9,  '14 
July  29,  '14 
Aug.  6,  '14 
Sept.  17,  '14 
Oct.  10,  '14 
Oct.  10, '14 
Oct.  19,  '14 
Oct.  10,  '14 
Oct.  29,  '14 
Nov.  16,  '14 
Nov.  14,  '14 
Dec.  5,  '14 
Dec.  16,  '14 
Jan.   18,  '15 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
May 
June 
June 
May 
May 
May 
Dec. 
July 
June 
July 
June 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
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of  trial  court 


Penalty 


Transcript 
filed 


Judgment  of  appellate  court 


Penalty 


Hearing  by 

supreme 

court 


Status  of 
appeal 


Life,   San   Quentin 

1  year,   county  jail 

10  years,  San  Quentin 

Life,   San   Quentin 

Demurrer  to  information  sus- 
tained     

Demurrer  to   information  sus- 
tained     

20  years,  San  Quentin 

5  years,   San  Quentin 

5  years,   San  Quentin 

3  months  and  $300 

10  years,  San  Quentin 

25  years,  San  Quentin 

4  years,  San  Quentin 

Life,   San   Quentin 

1  year,  county  jail 

1  ye;ir,    San    Quentin 

15  years,  San  Quentin 

12  years,  San  Quentin 

8  years,   San  Quentin 

12  years,  San  Quentin 

15  years,  San  Quentin 

6  years,   San  Quentin 

6  months,  county  jail  and  $600 

$100  or  50  days 

14  years,   Folsom 

180  days   and  $600 

180  days   and  $600 

180  days   and  $600 

5  years,    San    Quentin 

4  years,   San  Quentin 

10  years,  San  Quentin 

6  months    and    $600 

10  years,   San   Quentin 

5  years,  San  Quentin 

lone  until   21 

4  years,   San  Quentin 

Life,   San   Quentin 

14  years,  San  Quentin 

15  years,  San  Quentin 

20    years,    Folsom 

15    years,    San    Quentin 

Demurrer  to  information  sus- 
tained     

$300   or   15  days 

$160  or  80  days 

4  years,   San   Quentin 

$1C0  or  25  days 

2  years,    Folsom 

Life,  San  Quentin  

Life,  San  Quentin  

$200  or  20  days 

3  years,  San  Quentin 

li  years,   San   Quentin 

Life,   San   Quentin   . 

2  years,  San   Quentin 

15    years,    Folsom 

V  years,   San   Quentin 

2*  years,   San   Quentin 

5  years,   San   Quentin 

2  years,   San   Quentin 

8  years,  San   Quentin 

12  years,   San   Quentin 

$400   to   100   days 

5  years,   San   Quentin 

3  years,   San   Quentin 


Aug.  9. 
Aug.  15 
Oct.  25, 
Dec.   20. 

Jan.  16 

Feb.  18. 
April  14, 
Mar.  13 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  31 
April  28 
Mar.  16 
May  8 
June  3 
June  15 
April  13 
June  26; 
July  3 
July  5 
July  7 
July  7 
July  9 
July  9 
Aug.  21 
July  26 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  27 
Oct. 
Nov.  13. 
Nov.  17: 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


15. 

Feb.  17 
Mar.  8 
Mar.  9 
April  9 
Mar.  6 
Mar.  12 
April  12 
May  11 
May  23 
June  12 
June  12 
June  12 
June  15. 
June  1 
June  25. 
July  13 
July  12 
July  20 
July  24 
Aug.  15 
Sept.  29 
Sept.  23 
Nov.  26 


Jan.  12 
Dec.  21 
Feb.  28; 
Aug.    9, 

Mar.  22 


Feb. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

April 
'14  Nov. 
'14  j  April 
'14  |  Nov. 
'11  Nov. 
'14  I  Nov. 
'14  Feb. 
'14  Nov. 
'14  I  April 
'14  Nov. 
'14  July 
'14  l  Nov. 
'14  Jan. 
'14  July 
'14  July 
'14  July 
'14  Nov. 
'14  Feb. 
'11  Feb. 
'14  July 
'14  .  Jan. 
'14  '  Jan. 
'14  Feb. 
'14  Feb. 
'14  !  Feb. 


April 
Feb. 
April 
April 

Dec. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
Aug. 
Feb. 
July 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Nov. 
Sept. 


15     Dee. 

'15  Feb. 
15  Feb. 
15  Nov. 
'15  Dec. 
15  Sept. 
15  Feb. 
'15  j  Sept. 
15  Jan. 
15  !  Feb. 
■15  April 
'15  Jan. 
15  [  Jan. 


Affirmed.. 
Reversed  - 
Affirmed- . 
Affirmed— 


Denied. 


Denied. 


Affirmed. 


Granted 


Affirmed. 

Affirmed. 

Affirmed. 

Affirmed— 

Affirmed. 

Affirmed.— j 

Affirmed 

Reversed  __   Denied. 

Affirmed.— 

Affirmed 

Affirmed |  Denied. 

Affirmed— '  Denied. 
Affirmed— .  Denied. 
Affirmed—    Denied. 

Affirmed ' 

Affirmed... 

Affirmed...    Denied. 

Affirmed 

Affirmed.. .   Denied. 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed.— 

Affirmed— 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Reversed 

Reversed .. 

Affirmed... 

Affirmed 

Affirmed.— 

Affirmed-— 

Reversed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed...' 


Affirmed—! 

Reversed  .. 

Affirmed 

Affirmed...1 

Affirmed 

Affirmed Denied— 

Affirmed...    Granted 
Affirmed...    Denied— 

Affirmed... 

Affirmed. .. 

Reversed  —   Denied— 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Reversed 

Affirmed-..    Denied... 

Reversed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Reversed  — 

Affirmed 

Affirmed.. J 

Affirmed— j 

Affirmed—. 


Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Closed 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Sup.  Ct. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. . 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  S.  C. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 
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First  Appellate 


County 


Judgment 


618  Frank  Terramorse,  Jr. 

619  Wm.   L.   Cherry _ 

620  Chas.    Small    

622  Ralph  Day   

623  Jno.  W.   Mclnemey— . 

624  Louis   Hartwell   

626  Frederick    Gresheimer. 

027  Ralph   C.   Horis. - 

630  Yip    Sing   

631  Frank  Ambrose 

632  Dong  Bing  et  al 

635  Robt.  J.  Weir 

638  Edward  Gorman 

636  Owen  A.  Gilfeather 

642  C.  L.  Baender 

644  Will  M.  Beggs 

646  Roy  M.  London  et  al. 

647  John    Kirk    

645  Tony   Pacheco 

650  Judah  Benjamin 

651  Chas.   E.   Day 

652  Joseph   Scarpa   

653  Herman    H.    Rippe 

654  R.    J.    Peoples 

655  Frank    Searle    

656  Robert  Prietz  


Alameda    

Alameda    

Alameda 

San  Francisco  .- 
San  Francisco  .. 
San  Francisco  .. 
San  Francisco  .- 

Alameda 

San  Francisco  .. 
San  Francisco  .. 
San  Francisco  .. 

Fresno    

San  Francisco  „ 
San  Francisco  __ 

Alameda    

Santa  Clara  ... 
San  Francisco  .. 

Fresno 

Alameda 

Alameda 

Monterey    

Santa  Clara  ... 

Fresno    

Alameda    

Contra  Costa  _. 
Alameda 


Grand  larceny 

Robbery    

Pandering 

Receiving  stolen   property 

Assault  to  rob 

Robbery    

False   pretenses    

Grand  larceny  

Assault  to  murder 

Conspiracy    

Assault  to  murder 

Cheek,   no   funds 

Murder 

Conspiracy    

Grand  larceny  

Extortion  

Grand  larceny  

Selling  liquor  illegally 

Grand  larceny  

Murder  

False  pretenses  

Adultery     

False  pretenses  

Grand  larceny  

Murder    

Rape  


Nov. 

25, 

Dec. 

24, 

Dec. 

2s, 

Nov. 

20, 

Dec. 

21, 

Dec. 

27, 

Jan. 

10, 

Jan. 

25, 

Jan. 

15, 

Feb. 

S, 

Jan. 

15, 

Feb. 

23, 

Feb. 

23, 

Feb. 

11, 

April 

4, 

Mar. 

30. 

Mar. 

3, 

May 

6, 

May 

85, 

June  12, 

June  16, 

June  30, 

July 

6, 

July 

28, 

July 

SI, 

Aug. 

•2, 
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of  trial  court 


Penalty 


Transcript 
filed 


Judgment  of  appellate  court 


Penalty 


Hearing  by 

supreme 

court 


Status  of 
appeal 


6  months,   county   jail Dec. 

12   years,   San   Quentin Jan. 

7  years,    Folsom Jan. 

2  year~,   San   Quentin Jan. 

6  years,   San   Quentin Jan. 

7  years,   San   Quentin Feb. 

18  months,  San  Quentin Feb. 

2£  years,   San  Quentin Feb. 

7  years,   San   Quentin Mar. 

1  year,  county  jail Alar. 

7  years,  San  Quentin Mar. 

6  months,   county  jail Mar. 

10  years,   San  Quentin April 

10  months,   county   jail Mar. 

3  years,   San   Quentin May 

2  years,   San   Quentin May 

U    year~,    San   Quentin May 

$225  or  113  days ._  June 

1  year,   San   Quentin June 

Life,    Folsom   June 

Motion  new   trial  granted June 

1J  years,   San   Quentin.. July 

2  years,    San   Quentin July 

6  years,   San   Quentin Aug. 

8  years,   San   Quentin Aug. 

15  years,    San   Quentin Aug. 


April  13,  '16 
April  24,  '16 


Reversed 
Affirmed.. 


June  15,  '16 
April  24,  '16 
July  T,  '16 
June  12,  '16 
June  12,  '16 


Affirmed—. 

Affirmed j  Denied—. 

Reversed 

Affirmed...    Granted 
Affirmed.. 


Sept.  15,  '16 


Reversed 


June  15,  '16 


Affirmed-..   Denied. 


Closed. 

Closed. 

Submitted. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  S.  C. 

Closed. 

Ready. 

Closed. 

Ready. 

Closed. 

Ready. 

Ready. 

Ready. 

Ready. 

Ready. 

Ready. 

Ready. 

Submitted. 

Ready. 

Submitted. 

Ready. 

Submitted. 

Ready. 

Submitted. 
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Second  Appel 


County 


Charge 


327 
331 
335 
341 
342 
343 
345 
347 
348 
349 
350 
352 
354 
356 
358 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
367 
368 
369 
374 
378 
3S1 

383 
384 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
397 
399 
400 
402 
405 

406 
407 
409 
410 
411 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
423 
424 
425 
427 
429 
432 
433 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 
446 
450 


Leon    Cory    

J.   E.   Tontz 

J.   F.   Allison 

Philip   Senegram  

Sue   Chung   Kee --.. 

John  Walker  

F.  A.  Peery 

Jan   Ton   .-. 

Wm.    Wilson    

A.   J.   Rousse 

M.    Ir.    Greening 

F.  T.   King— 

H;    F.    Cobral 

P.  A.  Eilioil 

E.    Valenzuela    

W.    E.    Davis .... 

M.    T.    Kobler 

Mike  Mutieh  .. 

.1.    W.    Byrnes 

W.   L.  A.  Robertson... 

Babu  B.  Roy 

Herbert  Dyer 

E.   B.   Imamura 

M.    H.    Fleshmann 

G.  B.    Okomoto .. 

Ed    Mallieoot    

E.    J.    Phillips. 

Claudio    Liera    

U.    S.    Cuin 

Mike    Valencia    

Angelo  Keko  et   al 

Geo.   W.   Jordan 

Hazel  Harden 

Joe    Rivera    

Percy   Tugwell  

Ah  Leo 

Wm.  Morton  

Carlos   G.   Hernandez. 

Oscar   Haas  

Jesus  Castillo  


Ed   Townsend   .. 

T.   F.  Ratledge 

F.  B.  C.  Eilersficken. 

S.    S.   Williams 

Daniel  Southwell 

John  Howard 

Leonard   Canfleld  ... 

Arthur  Keach   

A.   Dial  

E.   Richman  

Leon  Edwards  

J.   B.   Vermillion 

Jack  Clark  

Jack  Morrell  

Joe   Lyden   

Jose  Andrade  

Irene  Murphy  

Leonard  Campbell 

X.    C.    Oakley 

Joseph    Watson    

Nick  Favrale 

E.  D.  Love  

Jno.  R.  McLeod 

Geo.   Eeton 

Pat   Cnvanaugh    ... 
Eddie  La  Plant 


Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles 

Kings  

Los  Angeles 

Kings  ' 

Los  Angeles 

Santa    Barbara. 

San  Diego 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Orange  

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

Orange   

Los  Angeles  .... 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego  ._ 

Imperial ... 

Los  Angeles 

Imperial  

Kings  

San   Diego   

Los  Angeles 

Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Kings 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

San  Diego 

Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Orange  .. 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

San  Diego 

San  Diego 

Imperial 

Imperial 

Imperial — 

Tulare  

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego  .. 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 


Conspiracy    

False  report  .. 

Infamous  crime  

Perjury  

Selling  liquor  

Murder  ._ 

Rape  

Pandering    

Murder 

Rape  

Murder  

Adultery   

Murder 

Rape  

Murder  

Murder 

False    pretenses    

Grand  larceny  

Grand  larceny  

Grand   larceny 

Inr-est    

Rape   

Forgery    

False   pretenses   

Forgery    

Murder    

Larreny  

Murder    

Grand  larceny  

Robbery    

Burglary    

Illegal  practice,   medicine. 

Forgery 

Grand  larceny  

Murder 

Infamous  crime  

Lewd  and  lascivious  act.. 

Murder    

False  pretenses  

Robbery    


Judgment 


Dec.  8, 
Dec.  15, 
Feb.  18, 
Mar.  2. 
Mar. 
Mar.  IS. 
April  25 
May  5 
May  4 
May  22 
May  23 
May  26 
April  24 
May  29, 
June  11 
May  20 
June  25 
July  6, 
June  27, 
June  20, 
July  10, 
July  23 
July  2S 
Sept.  25 
Oct.  14 
Dec.  14 
Dec.   26^ 

i 
Jan.  4 
Jan.  4 
Jan.  23 
Jan.  26 
Feb.  11 
Jan.  20 
Feb.  6 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  12 


Burglary,  second  degree April   0 

Illegal  practice,   medicine April   2 

Illegal  practice,  medicine April  23 

Illegal  practice,   medicine April  23 

Asking  and  receiving  bribe April  24 

Burglary  April  29, 

False   pretenses   Demurrer 

False  pretenses   May  18 

Selling  liquor  without  license May  14 

Assault  to  murder June  10, 

Pimping    June  11 

Illegal  practice,   medicine Nov.  11 

Burglary,    first    degree July    1 

Burglary,  first  degree July    1 

Burglary,  first  degree July    1 

Murder Dec.    22 

Murder June  26, 

Forgery    June  29, 

Illegal  practice,  medicine July  24 

Rape  -  July    4 

Robbery    July  12 

Lewd  and  lascivious  acts Aug.  23, 

Perjury  July  15, 

Murder Aug.  18, 

Rape  Aug.  30, 

Grand  larceny Oct.   15, 


'13 
'13 

'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
"14 
"14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
"14 
"14 
"14 
'14 
"14 

'llM 

"14 

"14 

'14 

"14 

'14 

'15 

"15 

'15     I 

"15 

'15    i 

'15 

'15 

'15 

"16 

'16 

'15   ; 

15 

'15 
"15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
to 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'14 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
•15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
•15 
'15 
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Penalty 


Transcript 

filed 


Judgment  of  appellate  court 


Penalty 


Hearing  by 

supreme 

court 


Status  of 
appeal 


1  year,   county   jail 

3  years,   San   Quentin 

10  years,   San   Quentin 

21   years,   San  Quentin 

$300  and  ICO  days 

Life,   San  Quentin 

10  years,   San  Quentin 

11  years,  San  Quentin 

9  years,   San   Quentin 

'6  months,   county  jail 

life,   San  Quentin 

2  years,   San   Quentin 

Life,    San    Quentin 

•  20  years,   San   Quentin 

10  years,  San  Quentin 

Life,   San  Quentin 

5  years,  San  Quentin 

H  years,  San  Quentin 

.  10  years,  San  Quentin 

5  years,  San  Quentin 

5  years,   San   Quentin 

25  years,   Folsom.- 

3  years,  San  Quentin 

5  years,  San  Quentin 

3  years,  San  Quentin 

10  years,  San  Quentin 

3  years,  San  Quentin 

10    years,    Folsom 

5  years,  San  Quentin 

15  years,  San  Quentin 

2  years,  San  Quentin 

f200  or  100  days 

5  years,  San  Quentin 

4  years,  San  Quentin 

Life,   San  Quentin — 

15  years,  Folsom 

5  years,  San  Quentin 

25    years,    Folsom 

2  years,  San  Quentin 

10   years,    Folsom 

2  years,  San  Quentin 

90  days,   county   jail 

$400   or    imprisonment    county 

jail  $3  per  day 

$200  or  100  days  county  jail 

5  years,   Folsom 

5  years,   Folsom 

Indictment    sustained    

3  years,  San  Quentin 

30  days  jail  and  $100 

90  days  jail  

2  years,  San  Quentin 

3  years,  San  Quentin 

4  years,  San  Quentin 

5  years,   Folsom 

6  years,  San  Quentin 

Life,    San    Quentin 

2  years,  San  Quentin 

New  trial  granted 

$200  fine  

10    years,    Folsom 

2  years,  Folsom  

12  years,  San  Quentin 

No   sentence;    new   trial 

Natural    life,    Folsom 

14  years,  San  Quentin 

18  months,  San  Quentin —  I 


Feb.  3,  '14 
Feb.  27,  '14 
Mar.  12,  '14 
April  10,  '14 
April  8,  '14 
April  22,  '14 
May  19,  .'14 
June  5,  '14 
June  6,  '11 
June  10,  '14 
June  10,  '14 
June  17,  '14 
June  23,  '14 
July  1,  '14 
July  14,  '14 
July  22,  *14 
July  27,  '14 
Aug.  1,  '14 
Aug.  1,  '14 
Aug.  13,  '14 
Aug.  12,  '14 
Aug.  31,  '14 
Aug.  31,  '15 
Oct.  31,  '14 
Dec.  14,  "14 
Feb.  2,  '15 
Jan.  26,  '15 
Jan.  20,  '15 
Jan.  29,  '15 
Jan.  29,  '15 
Feb.  25,  15 
Mar.  1,  '15 
Mar.  2,  '15 
Mar.  y,  '16 
Mar.  15,  '16 
April  6,  '15 
April  7,  '15 
April  7,  15 
April  17,  '15 
May  7,  '15 
May  10,  '15 
May  11,  '15 


Mar.  12, 
Jan.  29, 
Nov.  13, 
April  30, 
Mar.  2, 
Nov.  30, 
Dec.  4, 
Dec.  4, 
Jan.  15, 
Dec.  1, 
Nov.  30, 
Dec.  1, 
Oct.  27, 
Mar.  22, 
Jan.  25, 
Feb.  25, 
Jan.  30, 
Jan.  25, 
Mar.  25, 
Feb.  6, 
Dec.  3, 
Jan.  29, 
Jan.  29, 
Mar.  18, 
Feb.  16, 
May  7, 
May  14, 


Affirmed-—    Denied 

Affirmed—    Denied 

Reversed  -. 

Reversed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Reversed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed--.   Denied 

Affirmed 

Affirmed---    Denied 

Reversed 

Affirmed... 

Reversed 

Affirmed---    Denied 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed.--    Denied 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Reversed 


Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 


May 

May 

June 

June 

Aug. 

June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


15,  '15 

15,  '15 

4,  '15 

15,  '15 

27,  '15 

4,  '15 

7,  '15 

13,  '15 

13,  '15 

21,  '15 
29,  '15 
10,  '15 

10,  '15 

22,  '15 
4,  '15 

27,  '15 
31,  '15 

11,  '15 
11,  '15 
13,  '15 
13,  '15 
20,  '16 
15,  '15 
11,  '15 


May    6,  '15 
May     1, '15 
May  13,  '15 
May    6,  '15 

April  26,  '15 
Nov.  12,  '15 
Sept.    8,  '15 
July  28,  '15 
July  29,  '15 
July  26,  '15 
July  29,  '15 
Aug.    3,  '15 
Aug.    3,  '15 

:::::::::: 

Sept.  28,  '15 
July  29,  '15 
Nov.  15,  '15 
Aug.    3, '15 
Nov.    3,  '15 
Nov.  12,  '15 
Nov.    3,  '15 
May    6,  '15 
Nov.    4,  '15 
Nov.    4,  '15 
Nov.     i.  '15 
Nov.  17,  '15 
Nov.    3,  '15 
Nov.  15,  '15 
May    6,  '16 
Oct.   26,  '15 
Oct.    26,  '15 
Feb.     1,  '16 
Feb.     3,  '16 

Affirmed 

Reversed 

Affirmed 

Reversed 

Disagreed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Reversed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 
Affirmed 
Disagreed 

Disagreed 

Disagreed 

Reversed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Denied  —  - 


Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  S.  C. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Affirmed 

Denied 

Closed. 
Closed. 

Affirmed 
Affirmed 
Affirmed 
Affirmed 
Reversed  .. 

Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Reversed  _. 
Affirmed  _. 

Granted  _. 

See  S.  C. 
Closed. 

Affirmed 

Closed. 

Affirmed— 



Closed. 
Closed. 

Affirmed 



Closed. 
Submitted. 

May     1,  '16 
Jan.  24,  '16 

Reversed  .. 

Closed. 

Affirmed—  ' 

Closed. 
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•152 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 
459 
460 
461 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
469 
470 
471 
472 
474 
475 
476 
477 
483 
484 
490 
491 
494 
496 
497 
501 
502 
503 
504 
505 
506 
507 
508 
510 
511 
512 
514 
615 
516 


E.  Villalovas — 

J.  F.  Weaver 

John  A.  Wilson 

E.    J.    Phillips 

John  Stephens  

Harry   Maupins   

Joe   Barbera   

H.    L.    Freeman 

W.  P.  Harlan 

Salvatore  Turco    

Mason  Bradfleld  

Jack  Rizzoto  

Jose  T.  Barba  

Manual   Ponchette  „ 

J.  T.  Waugh 

Max  Abrams  

W.  R.  Deatrick 

A.   L.   Champion 

J.  R.  McLeod 

W.  O.  Traux 

M.   A.  Schmidt 

Edgar  Byrd  

E.  L.  Wilkinson 

Rene  Rombont  

Alonzo  Pasqueria  _.. 

Tony   Viseonti   

Philip  Winner  

Jose  Andrade   

Percy  Tugwell 

Jack  Latoele  

Harry   Duncan   

J.   H.   Mellon 

A.    C.    Pine 

Jean   Fages   

Arthur  Hogan 

Milton  A.  Smith 

Bruce  Wing 

Robert  Burns 

Miguel  G.  Robles 

Francisco  Torres  ... 

Frank  Renwick 

Calegero  Finicchio  ... 

James  Allen  

George  Sweetman 


San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Tulare  

Imperial    

Imperial    

San   Diego    

Los  Angeles 

Imperial 

Imperial  

Imperial 

Ventura   

Los  Angeles 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Diego 

San  Diego 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Imperial 

Los  Angeles 

Imperial    

San  Bernardino. 

Imperial 

San  Diego 

Riverside  

Kern  

Tulare  

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

San  Bernardino. 
San  Bernardino. 

Kern  

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Imperial  

Imperial  

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  

San  Bernardino. 
Los  Angeles 


Charge 


Judgment 


Murder,  second  degree Oct. 

Forgery    Oct. 

Murder    Oct. 

Larceny  Dec. 

Assault  to  murder Oct. 

Mayhem    Nov. 

Arson   Nov. 

Drawing   check,   no   funds Nov. 

Lewd  and  lascivious  conduct ..    Nov. 

Arson  Nov. 

Assault   deadly  weapon. Oct. 

Extorting  money  Dec. 

Selling  liquor,  no  license  territory..   Jan. 

Murder  

Robbery    Dec. 

Arson  Jan. 

Rape  Dee. 

Failure  to  provide,  minor Jan. 

Perjury   Jan. 

Arson  Dec. 

Murder  Jan. 

Assault  to  murder Jan. 

Arson   Jan. 

Grand  larceny  Jan. 

Robbery    '  Feb. 

Assault  to  murder Mar. 

Grand  larceny  I  April 

Murder Feb. 

Murder,  first  degree Feb. 

Incest   April 

Murder May 

May 
June 
June 
May 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 


Passing  fictitious  checks 

Lewd  and  lascivious  conduct- 
Selling  liquor  without  license- 
Robbery    

Nonsupport  of  wife 

Burglary  

Robbery    

Grand  larceny  

Grand  larceny  

Robbery    

Murder  

Robbery    

Burglary  
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OF    APPEAL    OF   THE    STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA. 
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of  trial  court 


Transcript 
filed 


Judgment  of  appellate  court 


Penalty 


Hearing  by 

supreme 

court 


Status  of 
appeal 


15  years,  San  Quentin. 


20  years,  San  Quentin 

3  years,  San  Quentin 

$1,000,  1  year,  San  Quentin 

3  years,  San  Quentin 

3*  years,  San  Quentin 

3  years,  San  Quentin 

5  years,  San  Quentin 

4J  years,  San  Quentin 

1  year,  San  Quentin 

3  years,  San  Quentin 

$200,  30  days,  county  jail— 

Life,  San  Quentin 

10  years,  San  Quentin 

3\  years,  San  Quentin - 

Zh  years,  San  Quentin 

3  months,   county  jail 

C  years,   Folsom 

5  years,  San  Quentin 

Life,   San  Quentin 

2  years,  San  Quentin,  $500. 
5    years,    Folsom |  Feb. 

3  years,  San  Quentin j  Mar. 

3  years,  San  Quentin Mar. 

7  years,  San  Quentin April 

2  years,  San  Quentin I  May 

Life,   San  Quentin ]  May 

Life,  San   Quentin May 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


8  years,   Folsom. 

8  years,   Folsom 

2  yeans,  San  Quentin. 
2  years,  San  Qucntin. 
6  months,  jail,  $250— 

4  years,  San  Quentin.. 

1  year  in  jail,  $250 

5  years,  San  Quentin.. 
5  years,  San  Quentin.. 
S  years,  Folsom 

2  years,  Folsom 

5  years,  San  Quentin.. 
Life,  Folsom  

4  years,  Folsom 

5  years,  San  Quentin.. 


June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept 


Feb.  2, 

Jan.  24, 

Feb.  4, 

Mar.  1, 

Feb.  9, 

May  5, 

Feb.  9, 

Feb.  3, 

Feb.  7 

Feb.  9, 

June  14, 

June  1, 

May  1, 

May  6, 

May  6, 

May  17, 

May  22, 

May  15, 

May  11, 

May  15, 


16  Affirmed— 
16  Affirmed— 
16  Reversed . 
16  ,  Affirmed- 
16  ,  Affirmed— 
16  Affirmed— 
16  Affirmed— 
16  Affirmed- 
16  ;  Reversed  . 
16  Affirmed— 
16  [  Affirmed- 
16  I  Reversed  . 
16  Affirmed- 
16  |  Affirmed- 
16  I  Affirmed- 
16  |  Affirmed.. 
16  Affirmed- 
16  I  Affirmed- 
16  Affirmed- 
16     Affirmed- 


Denied. 
Denied. 
Denied. 


Denied. 


Granted 
Denied... 


Denied. 


May  2, 
May  17, 
May  2, 
June  2, 
July  27, 
Sept.    7, 


16  !  Affirmed  . 


July  27,  16 


Affirmed. 
Affirmed. 
Affirmed. 
Reversed 
Reversed 


Reversed  — 


Denied. 
Denied. 


Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  S.  C. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Submitted. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Submitted. 

Submitted. 

Closed. 

Submitted. 

Submitted. 

Submitted. 

Submitted. 

Submitted. 

Submitted. 

Submitted. 

Submitted. 

Submitted. 

Submitted. 

Submitted. 

Submitted. 

Ready. 

Ready. 
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Third   Appel 


Judgment 


262  Otto    Creitser    

263  Orville  Taggart 

364     Leo   Mandel  

265  Robert  Drennan  

266  Josephine  Horn  

268     Antone  Dabner 

272  J.   O.  Selby.. ..... 

273  Henry  Warner 

274  Joe  Maloney 

275  Gus  Petros  

279  O.  E.  Clayberg 

280  Harry  Tolman  

281  L.  E.  Price 

287     Charles  Camp 

283     Roger  Clapp 

2S9     Prank  Bergotini 

290  John  M.  Level 

291  Fox  Burns 

295  J.   M.   Burrows 

296  James  Dunlop  

297  J.  H.  Knowles 

298  J.  0.  Bigelow 

299  Carlo  Antonetti  

300  V.   A.   Solari 

303     Charles  Lee  Allison 

Sn-i  Salvatore    Cavallini    .. 

305     Oscar  E.  Meads 

307     Wong  Hing 

309  J.  J.  Murphy 

310  Harry   T.    Cole— 

311  Dan  Mylrea 

314     James  White  

316  W.  P.  Sidwell 

317  W.  D.  Reynolds 

318  G.  B.  Dye 

319  Carl  Otto  Forester 

320  Frank  Rudolph 

321  Juan  Antunez 

322  Fred  Bose  

323  |  Lim  Foon  

324  Geo.  W.  White.. 

325  Charles  Saunders 

326  Joe  Franks  

327  J.  S.  Winkler 

330  Jos.  D.  Cornell 

331  Albert  E.  Fisher 

332  William  B.   Oliver 

334  R.  I.  Williams 

335  Joe  Joy 

337  Denton  Chober 

338  A.  T.  Anderson 

339  Albert  F.   Ferrari 

340  B.  F.  Woodson 

344  Henry  Nan  Collis 

345  W.   A.   Howard 

346  Henry  T.  Blunkall ) 

Oliver  L.  Blunkall...  \ 

347  Amedio  Finali  

348  |  Jack  Murnahan 

349  0.  H.  Gish 

350  Frank   Goodrum   

351  Charles  F.  Preciado 

354  E.  T.  Knox 

355  Henry  Carder 

356  Andrea  Magri 

357  |  J.  E.  Carrell 

358  Frank  Martinez  


Del  Norte 

Del  Norte 

Sacramento  . 
Sacramento  . 
Humboldt  ... 

Napa   

Modoc  

Sonoma    

Sonoma    

San  Joaquin 
Humboldt  ... 
San  Joaquin 
San  Joaquin 
Sacramento    . 

Nevada  

Sonoma   

Shasta    

Mendocino  .. 
San  Joaquin 
El  Dorado  ... 
Tuolumne  ... 
Tuolumne  ... 
Tuolumne  ... 
Tuolumne   ... 

Shasta 

Madera  

Sacramento    . 

Yolo  

San  Joaquin 
Humboldt  ... 
Mendocino  ... 
San  Joaquin  . 

Lassen 

Sonoma 

Sacramento  .. 

Shasta 

Sonoma 

San  Joaquin  . 
Sacramento  .. 
San  Joaquin  . 

Del  Norte 

Tuolumne 

San  Joaquin  . 

Glenn  

Sacramento  .. 

Merced 

Shasta 

Tehama 

Yolo 

San  Joaquin  . 

Napa 

San  Joaquin  _ 
San  Joaquin  _ 

Mariposa 

San  Joaquin  _ 

Tehama 

Shasta 

Lassen 

Napa 

Tehama 

Madera  

Napa 

Mendocino 

Shasta 

Sonoma 

Plumas   


Rape   

Rape   

Pimping    

Rape   

Rape   

Lascivious  act  

Abandoning  wife  

Burglary  

Burglary  

Female  for  prostitution 

Rape   

Grand  larceny  

Rape   

Lewd  and  lascivious  conduct 

Murder  

Contributing  to  delinq'cy  of  minor 

Murder  

Murder  

Rape   

Assault  to  rape 

Offer  to   bribe 

Selling  liquor  in  no-license  territory 

Illegally  selling  liquor 

Agreeing  to  receive  bribe 

Murder  

Resort  for  liquor 

Nonsupport,  minor 

Murder  

Murder  

Depositing  explosives   

Uttering  check,  no  funds 

Grand  larceny  

Murder  

Asslt.,  commit  crime  against  nature 

Grand  larceny 

Nonsupport  of  minor 

Petit  larceny  and  prior  conviction. 

Assault  to  rape 

Lewd  conduct,   minor . 

Murder  

Rape   

Selling  liquor  in  no-license  territory 

Forgery 

Illegally  selling  liquor 

Forgery  

Abduction    

Cont.  to  dependency,  female  minor 
Selling  liquor  in  no-license  territory 
Furnishing  liquor,  no-license  ter'ty 

Assault  to   murder 

Violating   fishing   laws 

Robbery 

Adultery  

Murder  

Grand  larceny  


Feb.  24, 
Feb.  24, 
Mar.  2, 
Feb.  26, 
Mar.  3, 
Dec.  16, 
May  8, 
Oct.  20, 
Oct.  3, 
July  3, 
July  2S, 
Aug.  1, 
April  3, 
Oct.  16, 
Sept.  8, 
Oct.  13, 
Dec.  7, 
Dec.  15, 
Dec.  22, 
Nov.  5, 
Nov.  11, 
Nov.  12, 
Nov.  12, 
Nov.  11, 
Feb.  8, 
j  Feb.  3, 
Jan.  22, 
Feb.  8, 
Feb.  13, 
Feb.  21, 
Mar.  8, 
Mar.  29, 
April  26, 
May  10, 
April  10, 
June  5, 
May  10, 
May  22, 
May  24, 
June  14, 
July  2, 
Dec.  16, 
June  14, 
June  21, 
Sept.  20, 
Oct.  18, 
Oct.  25, 
Oct.  25, 
Nov.  22, 
Nov.  12, 
Oct.  18, 
Nov.  16, 
Nov.  23. 
Feb.  25, 
Feb.  11, 


'14 
•14 
'14 

'14 
•14 
'13 

'14 
'13 
'13 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'15 
'15 
•15 
•15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
•15 
'15 
'15 
•15 
'15 
'15 
'14 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
•15 
•15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'16 
'16 


Grand  larceny  Feb.  14,  '16 

Murder  Mar.  14,  '16 

Lewd  and  lascivious  conduct Feb.  18,  '16 

Passing  fictitious  check Feb.  28,  '16 

Assault  to   murder Feb.  18,  '16 

Embezzlement    Mar.  18,  '16 

Grand  larceny  Mar.    6,  '16 

Grand  larceny  April  11,  '16 

Assault  to   murder May    3,  '16 

Violating  Sec.  2S8a,  Pol.  Code Mar.  30,  '16 

Burglary  April  10,  '16 
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OF  APPEAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
late    District. 


of  trial  court 


Penalty 


Transcript 
filed 


Judgment  of  appellate  court 


Penalty 


Hearing  by 
supreme 

court 


Status  of 
appeal 


6  years,  San  Quentin Mar.  30; 

5  years,  San  Quentin Mar.  30: 

2  years,  Folsom April   7, 

14  years,  Folsom April   7 

4  years,  San  Quentin April  13 

25  years,  Folsom April  24 

2  years,  Folsom July  25 

14  years,  Folsom Aug.    1 

15. years,  Folsom Aug.    1 

6  years,  San  Quentin Aug.  14 

7  years,  San  Quentin Sept.   2 

3  years,  San  Quentin Sept.  15; 

10  years,  San  Quentin May     5 

15  years,  San  Quentin Nov.  24 

7  years,  San  Quentin Oct.   22 

12  months,  county  jail Dec.    10, 

Life,  San  Quentin Jan.  11 

6  years,  San  Quentin Jan.  13 

10  years,  San  Quentin Jan.  27 

2  years,  Folsom Feb.     1 

Action  dismissed  Feb.  11 

Action  dismissed  Feb.  11 

Action  dismissed  Feb.  11 

Action  dismissed  Feb.  11 

10  years,  San  Quentin Feb.  24 

$600  or  7  months  in  jail Mar.  10, 

2  years,  Folsom Mar.    1 

14  years,  San  Quentin Mar.  11 

6  years,  San  Quentin Mar.  12 

8  years,  Folsom Mar.  19 

6  years,  San  Quentin :  April  8, 

6  years,  Folsom April  29, 

1  year,  San  Quentin May  26, 

9  years,  Folsom May  28 

•  years,  Folsom i  June  15, 

18  months,  San  Quentin July  17 

5  years,  Folsom June  25 

7  years,  San  Quentin June  30 

10  years,  Folsom July    6, 

Life,  San  Quentin July  10, 

14  years,  San  Quentin July  19, 

$250  and  3  days  in  county  jail—  July  19, 

3  years,  Folsom July  22, 

$100  or  50  days Sept.  15, 

8  years,  San  Quentin Oct.   16 

25  years,  San  Quentin Nov.    3 

8  months,  county  jail Nov.  24 

75  days,  county  jail Nov.  30, 

$350  or  1  day  each  $2 Dec.   17, 

2  years,  San  Quentin Dec.   15 

$500  or  250  days  in  jail Dec.   22, 

15  years,  Folsom Dec.   29, 

2  years,  San  Quentin Dec.   29, 

8  years,  San  Quentin Mar.  15 

4  years,  San  Quentin Mar.  18 

Each  4  years,  San  Quentin Mar.  27 

7  years,  San  Quentin April  13 

2  yrs.,  San  Quentin,  on  3  counts  April   1 

6  years,  San  Quentin April  11 

18  months.  San  Quentin April  11 

5  years,  San  Quentin April  25, 

5  years,  San  Quentin May    9, 

5  years,  San  Quentin June  14 

2  years,  Folsom June    7 

7  years,  San  Quentin May  27 

V  years,  Folsom I  May  31 


'14 
*14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
14 
'11 
'14 
14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
'14 
lfi 
15 
15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
15 
'15 
15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
15 
15 
'15 
16 
15 
'15 
15 
•15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
'15 
15 
IS 
'16 
1<J 

'10 

Ifl 

'16 
'16 
'16 
'16 
M6 
'16 
'16 

':& 

•16 


Oct.    31, 

14 

Affirmed... 

Oct.    27, 

'14 

Affirmed... 

Oct.    27, 

'14 

Affirmed--. 

._ 

Oct.    31, 

'14 

Affirmed... 

Oct.     7, 

'14 

Affirm  ed_— 

Denied 

Oct.   27, 

•14 

Affirmed.. 

Mar.    8, 

'15 

Reversed  .. 

Nov.  13, 

•14 
'14 

Affirmed 

Nov.  13, 

Affirmprl 



Nov.  25, 

'14 

Affirmed— 

Feb.  20, 

'15 

Affirmed— 

Denied 

Jan.  18, 

'15 

Affirmed-.. 



Feb.  13, 

15 

Affirmed— 

Denied 

Jan.  21, 

'14 

Affirmed.. 

Feb.  10, 

'15 

Affirmed... 

Denied 

June    8, 

15 

Affirmed.— 

Granted  — 

April  26, 

15 

'15 

Affirmed     . 

April  24, 

Affirmed— 

Denied 

May  21, 

'15 

Affirmed.— 

Denied 

May  25, 

'15 
15 

May  27, 

Affirmed... 

Denied 

May  27, 

'15 

Affirmed.— 

Denied 

May  27, 

15 

Affirmed-.. 

Denied 

May  27, 

15 

Affirm  ed-__ 

Denied 

July  21, 

15 

Affirmed- 

Oct.    29, 

15 

Affirmed--- 

Denied 

July  24, 

15 

Reversed  — 

Denied    ... 

Aug.  16, 

15 

Affirmed    . 

July  23, 

15 

Affirmed.. 

Sept.  28, 

15 

July  19, 

15 

Affirmed... 

Aug.  16, 

15 

Affirmed.— 

Denied 

Nov.  18, 

15 

Affirmed.. 

July  20, 

15 

Affirmed— 

Dec.    14, 

'15 

Affirmed— 

Denied 

Jan.  22, 

16 

Reversed  .. 

Denied 

Oct.    30, 

'15 

Affirmed  . 

Nov.    4, 

15 

Affirmed... 

Nov.    4, 

15 

Affirmed— 

Denied 

Dec.    28, 

'15 
15 

Affirmed 

Affirmed— 

Nov.    4, 

Nov.    4, 

15 

Affirmed— 

Oct.    25, 

15 

Affirmed... 

Nov.  19, 

15 

Affirmed.— 

Granted j 

Jan.  21, 

16 

Affirmed— 

Denied—  .. 

Mar.  11, 

16 

Affirmed 

Denied.  ... 

Feb.    5, 

16 

Affirmed— 

Feb.    3, 

16 

Affirmed— 

Denied 

Mar.    1, 

16 

Affirmed... 

Feb.    9, 

16 

Affirmed 

May  23, 

16 

Affirmed... 

June  22, 

16 

Affirmed— 

Denied 

Feb.    2, 

16 

Affirmed— 

June    5, 

16 

Affirmed— 

Denied 

Sept.   9, 

16 
16 
16 

Nov.    2, 

Affirmed 

Affirmed 

Sept.  19, 

Sept.   2, 

16 

Affirmed. .. 

Sept.  14, 

16 

Reversed  — 

Denied 

Sept.  26, 

16 

Reversed  .. 

Sept.   8, 

16 

Reversed  — 

.      - 

Nov.    3, 

16 

Reversed  _. 

Sept.  13, 

16 

Affirmed 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

SeeS.  C. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  S.  C. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Closed. 
Submitted. 


Submitted. 
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CRIMINAL   CASES   IN    THE    DISTRICT  COURT  j 
Third  Appellate  DIs 


County 


Charge 


Judgment 


800 


365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 


E.   K.  Wakao ) 

M.  Ishihashi \ 

Charles  O.  Holman 

Loren  A.  Freyer 

Daniel  J.  McDonnell 

Richard  W.  Fealy 

Joseph  M.  Perry 

Madison  Slaughter 

Charles  Evans ..,■■■ 

G.  H.  Coats 

Mary  Weston 


Sacramento  . 

San  Joaquin 

Trinity 

Sierra 

Napa    

Plumas 

Butte 

Stanislaus  _, 

Tehama 

El  Dorado  .. 


Libel   May 

Murder •  May 


15,  '10 
6, '1« 


Murder  ._ |  April   8,  '16 

June  21,  'Id 
Mar.  27,  'Id 
June  10,  '16 
May  16,  '16 
July  17,  '10 
June  10',  '10 
Aug.  10,  '10 


Murder 

Violating  Sec.  950,  Pol.  Code 

Murder  

Rape  

Burglary  

Illegal  selling  of  liquor 

Assault  to  murder 
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OF  APPEAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
trlct — Continued. 


of  trial  court 

Transcript 
filed 

Judgment  of  appellate  court 

Hearing  by 

supreme 

court 

Penalty 

Date 

Penalty 

Status  of 
appeal 

Life,  Folsom  ' 

June  13,  '16 

June  13,  '16 
June  14,  '16 
Aug.    3, '16 
July  26,  '16 
July  26,  '16 
Aug.    2,  '16 
Aug.    3,  '16 
Aug.  19,  '16 
Sept.  15,  '16 

Oct.    23, '16 

Affirmed.. _ 

Life,  San  Quentin 

Life,  San  Quentin 

15  years,  San  Quentin 

6  years,  Folsom 

$500  or  200  days    . 

10  years,  San  Quentin 
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FINANCIAL 


Sixty-sixth    Fiscal   Year. 


Appro- 
priation 


Amount 
expended 


Contingent  Fund. 


Balance  from  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year 

Amount  returned  during  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year. 

Appropriation  for  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year. 


$0  21 

40  00 

2,000  00 


Traveling  Fund. 


Balance  from  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year 

Appropriation  for  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year. 


$80  70 
500  00 


Costs  of  Suit  Fund. 

Balance   from   sixty-fifth  fiscal   year 

Amount  returned  during  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year. 

Appropriation  for  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year. 


Library  Fund. 

Balance   from   sixty-fifth  fiscal   year 

Amount  returned  during  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year. 

Appropriation  for  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year. 


Rent   Fund    {San   Francisco). 

Balance  from  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year 

Appropriation  for  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year. 


Printing  Fund. 


Balance  from  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year 

Appropriation  for  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year. 


Conserving  State  Lands  Fund. 

Balance  from  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year.. 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year.. 


$1,740  89 

22  25 

3,750  00 


$98  55 

1  20 

1,000  00 


$600  00 
3,000  00 


$1,655  47 
3,000  00 


$4,974  50 


$2,035  79 


$529  95 


$4  42 


$50  7o 


$4,194  25 


$1,318 


$2,800  00 


$1,604  53 


$3,050  94 


$4,974 
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STATEMENT. 


Sixty-seventh    Fiscal   Y-ear. 

Appro- 
priation 

Amount 
expended 

Balance 

Contingent    Fund. 

$2,000  00 
50  00 

$1,950  37 

$99  63 

Traveling  Fund. 

$500  00 

$313  77 

$186  23 

Costs  of  Suit  Fund. 

$3,750  00 
20  00 

$2,319  23 

$1,450  77 

Library  Fund. 

Appropriation   for  sixty-seventh  fiscal   year._    .. 

$1,000  00 

$996  75 

$3  25 

Rent   Fund  {San  Francisco). 

Appropriation  for  sixty-seventh   fiscal  year ..  ...  . 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year..    

$3,000  00 

$3,000  00 

Rent   Fund  (Los  Angeles). 

$900  00 

$501  89 

$398  11 

Printing   Fund. 

Appropriation  for  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year..    - 

$3,000  00 

$1,853  63 

$1,146  37 

Conserving  State  Lands  Fund. 

Appropriation  for  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Amount  expended  during  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year. 


$2,500  00 


$394  02 


,105  98 


-2S534 
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Office  of  the 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Sacramento,  December  6,  1916. 

To  the  Legislature : 

In  compliance  with  the  statute,  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
herewith  presents  its  tenth  biennial  report,  covering  the  two  fiscal  years 
beginning  July  1,  1914,  and  ending  June  30,  1916. 

The  report  includes  such  facts  in  regard  to  the  institutions  for  the 
insane  and  feeble-minded  as  seem  necessary  for  your  information,  with 
the  annual  reports  made  to  the  commission. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

STATE  COMMISSION  IN  LUNACY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


MOVEMENT    OF    PATIENTS. 

During  the  two  years  just  passed  we  have  had  a  larger  number  of 
commitments  of  insane  and  inebriety  cases  to  the  state  hospitals  than 
in  any  previous  biennial  period.  Our  admissions  in  the  last  two  years 
reached  a  total  of  6,935  cases.  As  a  result  of  the  large  number  of  admis- 
sions a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  in  hospitals 
on  June  30th  is  shown.  The  total  below  shows  the  increase  in  state  pop- 
ulation and  increase  in  number  of  hospital  cases  since  1910 : 

Population   in   1916 2,940,347 

Population    in    1910 2,396,379 

Increase   548,968 

Percentage   of    increase    .23 

In  hospitals  and  sanitariums,  1916 10,331 

In  hospitals  and  sanitariums,  1910 7,326 


Increase    3,005 

Percentage  of   increase .41 

Proportion   of  insane  in  1916 — one  to  every   two  hundred   and   eighty-five. 


PROGRESS    OF   THE   STATE   HOSPITALS. 

The  medical  work  at  our  hospitals  is  unquestionably  advancing  along 
more  scientific  lines.  Individual  examination  of  cases  is  given  closer 
study,  research  of  the  causative  factors  is  being  more  rigidly  sought  for, 
the  bacteriology  and  pathology  of  disease  is  under  constant  attention, 
regular  medical  staff  conferences  are  held  with  a  view  not  only  to  make  a 
closer  differentiation  of  the  different  forms  of  mental  trouble  but  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  their  parole  or  discharge.  More  careful 
clinical  examinations  are  made  and  all  possible  history  of  the  patient  is 
obtained  from  the  family.  Careful  tests  are  made  of  the  blood  serum 
and  spinal  fluid  in  appropriate  cases  and  bacteriological  examinations 
are  constantly  being  made.  Much  surgical  work  is  being  done  in  the 
hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  patients. 

The  question  of  occupation  of  patients  is  being  more  intelligently 
handled  and  we  now  have  classes  of  women  working  under  experienced 
teachers  doing  fancy  work,  making  rugs,  towels,  modeling  in  clay, 
working  in  brass,  taking  dancing  lessons  and  calisthenics,  etc.  The 
patients  in  this  work  are  often  greatly  benefited  both  mentally  and 
physically  by  having  something  interesting  to  do  which  occupies  their 
llioughts  as  well  as  hands  and  replaces  dullness  and  sadness  by  ambition 
to  do  good  work  in  their  class.  We  give  our  patients  a  good  deal  of 
outdoor  life  which  is  to  some  extent  responsible  for  their  general  good 
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health.  We  have  been  criticized  for  the  continuance  of  our  airing 
courts  or  back  yards  where  certain  classes  of  patients  are  kept  within 
enclosures.  Patients  look  better  in  walking  parties,  but  the  class  kept 
in  our  airing  courts  get  very  much  more  fresh  air  than  if  limited  to 
short  daily  walks. 

In  the  last  few  months  we  have  adopted  a  new  classification  for  the 
use  of  the  hospitals  which  is  more  complete  than  the  one  we  have  been 
working  under  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Not  alone  in  the  immediate  care  of  the  patients  have  we  been  doing 
improved  work  but  we  have  made  many  improvements  in  the  way  of 
new  buildings  and  increased  facilities  for  their  accommodation. 
Notable  among  our  improvements  are  the  conversion  of  two  old  build- 
ings at  Napa  into  cottages  for  the  reception  and  care  of  acute  cases. 
With  the  segregation  of  this  class  of  cases  we  are  able,  with  an  efficient 
corps  of  nurses,  to  give  them  closer  and  more  careful  attention  than  if 
they  were  cared  for  among  the  mixed  classes. 

Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Laboratory  at  the  statt 
university  is  making  a  careful  study  of  the  dietary  of  the  state  hospitals 
with  a  view  of  their  improvement  both  in  modes  of  preparation,  variety, 
and  avoidance  of  waste.  He  is  visiting  all  of  the  hospitals  frequently 
and  making  progress  reports  to  the  office,  and  will  soon  make  his  final 
report  and  recommendations.  Prof.  Jaffa  is  the  foremost  authority  on 
food  in  California,  and  we  may  expect  excellent  results  from  his  investi- 
gations. 

During  the  present  year  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  visit 
of  several  months  duration  from  Dr.  George  H.  Kirby,  clinical  phychia- 
trist  of  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital  of  New  York.  He  came  to  us  as 
the  representative  of  the  National  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  the  methods  of  care  of  the  insane  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  our  hospitals,  was  given  a  cordial 
greeting  and  made  to  feel  at  home.  He  is  a  man  of  much  experience 
in  the  work,  stands  high  in  his  profession  and  his  visit  was  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  benefit  to  all  of  us  who  are  working  among  the  insane.  His 
final  report  has  not  yet  been  sent  in  but  he  found  much  to  commend  and 
not  much  to  condemn.  In  his  quiet  way  he  stimulated  all  to  renewed 
efforts  and  closer  study. 

Our  after-care  work,  under  charge  of  Dr.  Eva  C.  Reid,  is  being  con- 
tinued and  is  of  much  value.  When  the  time  is  ripe  it  will  be  advisable 
to  enlarge  the  after-care  work  by  the  addition  of  a  social  worker. 

The  state  dentist,  Dr.  Leo  J.  McMahon,  is  able  to  make  more  frequent 
visits  to  the  hospitals  by  reason  of  the  installation  of  local  dentists  at 
two  of  the  hospitals.     His  work  is  not  only  satisfactory  but  very  useful. 

Dr.  Grace  L.  Boalt  continues  to  care  for  our  Wassermann  work,  which 
grows  in  importance  as  it  is  kept  up. 
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A  marked  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  dairy  herds  of  the 
various  state  hospitals  during  the  past  two  years.  The  selection  of 
pure-bred  sires  to  head  the  herds  has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
young  stock  of  fine  type  and  conformations  which  give  promise  of  great 
producing  ability.  Already  two  of  these  sires,  shown  in  the  keenest 
competition  at  the  California  State  Fair  in  September,  1916,  were 
awarded  first  and  third  prizes  in  their  respective  classes.  This  was  a 
remarkable  showing  owing  to  the  fact  that  animals  of  such  quality  were 
developed  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  and  could  win  in  competition  with 
the  finest  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  state  institutions  to  maintain  dairies  which  will 
be  models  in  equipment,  sanitation,  healthfulness  of  the  animals 
and  the  economic  and  high  standard  of  production.  Equipment  for 
the  proper  handling  and  cooling  of  milk  has  been  installed  and 
the  sanitary  measures  employed  are  in  strict  conformity  with  the  latest 
scientific,  approved  methods  of  sanitation.  In  order  that  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  animals  be  insured,  regular  physical  examinations  and 
tuberculin  tests  are  made  by  the  State  Veterinarian's  office  at  regular 
intervals.  Scientific  feeding  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  methods  and 
the  result  has  been  most  gratifying,  not  only  in  improving  the  general 
condition  of  the  animals  but  in  economic  production  of  milk  and  butter. 
Where  ensilage  can  be  grown  to  advantage,  silos  have  been  constructed 
and,  as  a  result,  corn  silage  has  taken  the  place  of  higher  priced 
feeds,  to  a  great  extent.  In  order  that  a  high  standard  of  pro- 
duction be  maintained,  apparatus  for  the  weighing  and  testing  of 
the  milk  of  each  individual  cow  has  been  installed  and,  as  a  result,  many 
cows,  which  were  not  paying  for  the  food  which  they  consumed,  have 
been  sent  to  their  rightful  place ;  the  beef  block.  Cows  have  been  put 
in  their  places  which  not  only  pay  for  their  feed  but  render  a  profit  for 
their  care  and  keeping. 

Educated  herdsmen  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  dairies  and 
competition  is  keen  among  them  to  produce  the  highest  standard  prod- 
ucts at  a  minimum  cost  of  production. 

The  future  looks  most  encouraging  for  the  dairies  at  these  institutions 
and  a  concerted  effort  is  being  made  to  make  these  dairies  second  to 
none. 

EXPENSE  OF  HOSPITALS. 

The  average  cost  of  the  care  of  one  patient  in  the  state  hospitals  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  was  $188.67.  "With  the  marked  increase 
in  many  of  our  staple  supplies  it  is  probable  that  an  increase  must  be 
expected  this  year  in  the  cost  of  caring  for  patients. 
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NORWALK   STATE   HOSPITAL. 

Norwalk  State  Hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on 
February  15,  1916.  and  noAv  has  a  population  of  236  patients.  The 
location,  which  has  been  criticized,  will  before  very  long  show  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  land  and  its  capabilities  of  making  excellent  sur- 
rounding for  a  hospital. 

A  great  necessity  exists  for  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  con- 
struction of  more  buildings  at  this  place.  At  present  we  are  housing 
100  patients  in  the  space  that  should  be  used  for  laundry  machinery. 
We  should  have  at  least  $300,000  for  the  accommodation  needed  for 
the  patients  that  will  surely  have  to  be  provided  for.  The  power  plant 
is  now  nearing  completion  and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  put  in  operation 
we  will  have  finished  all  construction  possible  under  the  original  appro- 
priation. 

The  hospital  has  been  handicapped  for  lack  of  capacity  and  the 
superintendent  has  been  obliged  to  scatter  a  majority  of  his  patients 
in  places  never  intended  for  them. 

Under  the  conditions  the  management  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
excellent  care  given  the  inmates.  As  bearing  on  the  necessity  of 
enlargement  at  Norwalk  it  should  be  understood  that  approximately  29 
per  cent  of  admissions  to  state  hospitals  were  sent  from  eight  southern 
counties.  Therefore,  two  hospitals  in  southern  California  are  caring 
for  29  per  cent  of  the  admissions  in  the  state  and  the  four  northern 
hospitals  are  caring  for  71  per  cent. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Kern,  who  was  selected  as  superintendent  of  Norwalk. 
is  a  man  of  much  experience  and  is  to  be  commended  for  his  manage- 
ment under  difficult  circumstances. 

THE  SONOMA  STATE  HOME. 
This  institution  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  now  a 
place  of  some  size  and  with  every  year  of  its;  existence  continues  to 
enlarge.  On  June  30th  last  it  had  as  patients,  1,227,  but  of  these  32 
were  on  parole,  leaving  it  with  actually  a  population  of  1,195.  Two 
hundred  and  eight  of  the  above  are  from  southern  California  counties, 
Los  Angeles  having  154.  In  the  last  seven  months  there  has  been  a 
monthly  average  of  22  applications  for  admission;  many  applications 
are  necessarily  refused  on  account  of  lack  of  room.  Applications 
are  made,  they  are  placed  on  file,  and  the  parents  are  notified 
as  soon  as  vacancies  occur.  The  accumulation  of  applications  on 
file  amounts  to  291.  Buildings  now  under  construction  will  not  give 
us  additional  capacity  for  more  than  200  inmates.  The  need  of  an 
additional  institution  for  the  southern  California  counties  is  undoubted. 
Many  residents  of  the  south  are  deterred  from  sending  their  children 
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to  Eldridge  by  reason  of  the  distance  from  their  home.  They  want  an 
institution  for  their  children  nearer  their  home,  and  necessity  and 
humanity  demand  that  they  should  have  it. 

Much  surgical  work  is  being  done  at  the  Home  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  promote  the  comfort,  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
inmates.  During  the  last  two  years  98  tonsillectomies,  61  adenoidec- 
tomies,  eight  mastoidectomies  and  three  amputations  were  done,  besides 
many  minor  operations.  The  tonsil  and  adenoid  work  has  seemed  to 
improve  the  physical  and  to  some  extent  the  mental  condition. 

The  population  is  composed  of  people  with  the  minds  of  children, 
therefore  the  discipline,  the  occupations,  the  amusements,  must  be 
adapted  to  the  minds  that  are  dealt  with. 

Clinics  are  held  every  morning  at  which  inmates  are  examined  and 
given  necessary  treatment. 

Through  an  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature  the  Home 
has  been  provided  with  an  educational  director  and  psychologist.  Dr. 
Geo.  Ordahl,  the  gentleman  selected  for  the  position,  is  a  man  of  much 
experience  in  the  work  in  Eastern  institutions  and  has  largely  increased 
the  industrial  work  at  the  Home.  Sixty-nine  girls  are  being  taught 
sewing  and  dressmaking,  while  fifty-three  boys  are  being  trained  in 
tailoring.  With  the  increases  in  number  of  teachers  and  training 
departments  the  necessity  for  special  buildings  for  this  educational  and 
industrial  work  becomes  more  emphasized.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
interesting  report  of  Dr.  Ordahl,  which  is  made  a  part  of  the  Medical 
Superintendent's  report.  He  makes  many  valuable  suggestions  that 
will,  if  carried  out,  result  in  much  benefit  to  the  institution.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  educational  work  Dr.  Ordahl  is  making  a  close  psychological 
study  of  the  inmates  with  the  idea  of  placing  them  in  school  according 
to  their  mental  capacity.  The  development  of  this  work  will  be  inter- 
esting and  profitable. 

Marked  improvements  have  been  made  in  landscape  work  on  the 
grounds  and  in  the  building  of  rooms.  Much  work  is  being  done  by 
the  engineering  department  in  the  improvement  of  the  heating  system. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  institution  is  upward,  and  kindly  treatment 
and  the  promotion  of  happiness  among  the  children  is  a  feature  insisted 
upon  by  the  management. 

RETURN   TO   THEIR   HOME   STATES    OF   NONRESIDENTS    WHO 
HAVE  BECOME  INMATES  OF  OUR  STATE  HOSPITALS. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  made  an  effort  to  secure  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  return  of  nonresidents  in  our  hospitals.  Financial  condi- 
tions and  the  great  necessity  for  appropriations  elsewhere  made  it 
impossible  to  secure  the  money.  In  September,  1915,  the  commission, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  State  Board  of  Control,  made  an  effort  to 
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see  what  we  could  do  out  of  the  resources  of  hospitals.  To  put  the 
plan  in  operation,  I  appointed  Mr.  C.  F.  Waymire,  of  this  office,  to 
take  the  subject  up  with  the  various  superintendents,  to  get  the  facts 
regarding  the  time  of  residence  and  when  a  patient  was  found  who 
had  not  gained  a  residence  in  California,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
state  in  which  he  lived  and  to  take  charge  of  his  return  when  there  was 
accumulation  sufficiently  large  to  make  up  a  party.  Under  this  method 
of  procedure  we  have  returned  since  September,  1915,  153  patients  at 
an  expense  of  $14,559.85 — a  per  capita  cost  of  less  than  $94.  This 
very  reasonable  cost  is  only  made  possible  by  returning  them  in  parties 
of  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  special  car  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Waymire 
and  attendants  from  the  hospitals.  By  this  method  we  reduce  the 
number  of  caretakers  and  have  men  or  women  who  are  familiar  with 
the  patients.  We  have  also  had  some  assistance  from  the  relatives  of 
patients  who  desired  their  return  home.  The  expense  of  these  returns 
falling  on  hospitals  has  been  something  of  a  burden  and  caused  retrench- 
ment in  other  matters.  I  feel  that  we  have  demonstrated  the  necessity 
of  an  appropriation  for  the  special  purpose  of  returning  nonresidents. 
With  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the  coming  two  years  we  will 
be  able  to  save  the  state  two  or  three  times  that  amount  during  the 
period,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  money  be  set  aside  to  aid 
us  in  the  work.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Waymire 
to  the  commission  on  this  subject. 

SOME    CAUSES    OF   INSANITY. 

Three  well  recognized  causes  of  insanity  are  to  be  found  in  heredity, 
alcohol  and  syphilis.  The  extent  to  which  syphilis  exists  among  those 
committed  will  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  careful  blood  and 
spinal  fluid  examinations  are  now  being  made  in  the  hospital  for  ascer- 
taining its  presence  in  those  admitted.  Out  of  6,935  patients  admitted 
in  the  last  twTo  years,  1,010  were  found  to  be  syphilitic — 14.5  per  cent. 
In  not  all  persons  admitted  who  are  syphilitic  is  it  possible  to  connect 
the  mental  trouble  with  the  syphilitic  disease,  but  of  the  1,010  syphi- 
litics  admitted,  553,  or  54  per  cent,  were  victims  of  paretic  dementia, 
a  definite  result  of  syphilis  and  an  incurable  and  fatal  form  of  mental 
trouble.  Thus  out  of  the  6,935  cases  admitted,  553,  or  8  per  cent,  were 
paretics  with  syphilis  as  the  undoubted  cause.  Not  more  than  2  or  3 
per  cent  of  syphilitics  develop  paretic  dementia,  but  the  latter  is  such 
a  hopeless  and  fatal  form  of  disease  that  prevention  of  the  cause  is  of 
vital  importance.  The  statement,  "no  syphilis,  no  paresis,"  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  truthful.  Not  alone  in  its  production  of  mental 
disease  is  syphilis  of  great  importance,  but  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
transmitted  to  children  is  of  grave  moment.  The  common  effect  of 
inherited  syphilis  is  to  reduce  the  resistances  of  the  body  and  its  powers 
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for  full  development  both  in  the  general  body  and  nervous  tissues.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  children  of  syphilitic  parents  suffer  from  nerv- 
ous disease  in  some  form. 

HEREDITY. 

Heredity,  wherein  the  weaknesses,  the  disturbances  of  the  mental  and 
nervous  systems  are  transmitted  by  parents  to  descendants  in  more  or 
less  modified  form,  is  recognized  as  the  most  prominent  cause  of  insan- 
ity. Descendants  do  not  universally  inherit  the  active  troubles  of  their 
ancestors,  but  in  many  of  them  there  is  an  inheritance  of  a  weakness 
favorable  to  the  development  of  mental  or  nervous  trouble  that  does  not 
exist  in  the  man  free  from  inherited  traits.  Because  of  their  inherent 
weakness,  trouble,  grief,  stress,  strain,  alcohol  and  drugs  are  not  well- 
borne.  The  result  of  bad  inheritance  may  not  be  insanity  but  in  its 
stead  there  may  be  nervous  disease,  epilepsy,  feeble-mindedness,  or  a 
condition  known  as  the  neuropathic,  "wherein  the  equilibrium  of  the 
mental  functions  is  very  delicately  established  and  under  the  influence 
of  slight  causes  is  lost;  and  further,  in  the  fact  that  reaction  of  any 
kind  is  extremely  intense  and  extensive."  While  the  neuropath  may 
never  become  insane  he  has  within  him  the  potentiality  of  bringing 
into  the  world  those  with  a  neuropathic  taint  who  are  badly  fitted  to 
withstand  the  trials  and  troubles  of  life. 

The  tables  of  the  California  hospitals  will  show  that  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  cases  due  to  heredity  were  admitted  to  the  hospitals,  but 
this  figure  is  undoubtedly  below  the  real  situation.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  hereditary  tendencies  in  patients  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  patients  are  foreigners,  single  men 
with  no  family  connections  here  and  family  histories  are  impossible  to 
get.  In  similar  institutions  in  the  East,  heredity  is  given  as  a  cause 
in  from  30  to  35  per  cent  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  different 
results  would  be  found  in  our  own  state  but  for  the  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing family  histories. 

ALCOHOL. 

Not  counting  those  admitted  as  not  insane  (inebriates),  it  will  be 
I  found  from  our  statistics  that  not  more  than  15  per  cent  were  directly 
Ulue  to  alcohol.  This  may  be  considered  as  very  low  and  probably  not 
in  accordance  with  the  facts.  Many  of  the  inebriates  committed  as 
such  are  defective  mentally,  though  not  counted  in  the  above  figures. 
Alcohol,  while  the  causative  factor  in  alcoholic  psychoses,  has  a  strong 
contributory  effect  in  many  mental  affections.  Its  effect  primarily  is 
that  of  exciting  the  brain  to  increased  activity  and  its  continuance 
brings  about  a  perpetual  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  which  is 
shown. by  great  irritability,  suspiciousness,  and  a  condition  is  brought 
about  favorable  to  the  development  of  mental  disease  under  all  exciting 

causes. 
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What  can  we  do  to  prevent  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol?  Personally 
1  place  my  greatest  hope  on  the  proper  education  of  the  young  on  the 
dangers  accompanying  the  use  of  alcohol.  They  should  be  taught  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  drug  that  can  be  used  beneficially  in  proper  cases 
under  medical  advice,  harmlessly  in  other  cases  if  used  in  moderation, 
but  that  it  is  a  poison  without  which  they  can  get  along  in  life ;  that  as 
a  beverage  it  is  always  near  the  border  line  of  harm ;  that  it  does  not 
ordinarily  strengthen  any  faculty  of  mind  save  that  of  imagination; 
that  partaking  of  it  is  an  acquired  habit  that  often  grows  until  it 
enslaves. 

PSYCHOPATHIC    HOSPITAL. 

Together  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  others  interested  in  the 
care  of  the  insane  we  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  a  psychopathic  hospital 
to  be  located  in  San  Francisco  and  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
regents  of  the  state  university.  A  psychopathic  hospital  has  many 
purposes.  It  serves  as  a  reception  hospital,  for  San  Francisco  and  the 
neighborhood,  for  the  insane  and  those  charged  with  insanity,  looks  out 
for  temporary  and  voluntary  cases,  retains  those  for  treatment  and 
stud}T  whose  cases  look  favorable  and  advises  the  commitment  of  those 
who  should  be  sent  to  state  hospitals.  As  an  observation  hospital  il 
will  hold  selected  cases  for  research  and  treatment  until  recovered.  A 
very  important  part  of  the  hospital  will  be  the  laboratory  departmenl 
which  will  be  conducted  on  scientific  methods  and  result  in  closer  stud} 
of  cases.  In  connection  with  the  hospital  there  will  be  an  out-patiem 
department  where  advice  can  be  given  and  cases  followed  up  aftei 
discharge.  One  of  the  great  advantages  will  be  the  early  treatmem 
of  cases  without  commitment  to  a  state  hospital.  A  close  study  wil 
be  made  of  cases,  indeed  scientific  research  will  be  one  of  the  principa 
factors.  In  this  work  which  will  be  under  charge  of  professors  fron 
the  state  university  much  knowledge  may  be  obtained  as  to  cause; 
bringing  about  insanity  and  mental  defectiveness.  The  creation  o 
such  a  hospital  with  its  intensive  study  by  skilled  men  who  will  tafc 
advantage  of  all  scientific  advances  can  not  but  result  in  good. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  hospital  to  try  to  make  itself  useful  to  al 
parts  of  the  state  in  the  investigation  and  study  of  cases.  Its  out 
patient  department  will  be  able  to  get  in  touch  with  probation  officer, 
and  others  interested  in  the  work  and  to  assist  them  as  far  as  possible 
Field  workers  should  be  attached  to  the  hospital  who  will  look  up  th 
family  history  of  cases,  a  work  that  will  take  them  to  all  parts  of  tlf 
state.  They  will  thus  be  of  state-wide  benefit  and  will  undoubtedly  ty 
their  counsel  and  advice  be  able  to  keep  a  certain  number  out  of  hospital 
for  the  insane  and  to  make  better  care  for  them  at  home. 
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STERILIZATION. 

The  sterilization  law  and  the  prevention  of  insanity  work  is  proceed- 
ing at  all  of  the  state  hospitals  and  at  the  Sonoma  State  Home.  During 
the  two  years  ending  June  30th  last  291  sterilizations  were  done — 161 
men  and  130  women.  Those  operated  upon  were  classified  under  the 
following  forms  of  mental  disease,  viz : 

Manic  depressive 149 

Dementia  praecox  68 

Epileptic    27 

Imbecility    14 

Drugs  and  alcohol 19 

Other  forms   14 

291 

The  operation  on  women  is  almost  uniformly  a  salpingectomy,  except 

;vhere  there  is  organic  trouble  of  the  ovaries  when  one  or  both  may  be 

emoved.     Ovariotomy  is  occasionally  done  in  hysteria  or  epilepsy  with 

narked  erotic  tendencies.     In  the  men  vasectomy  is  the  one  operation, 

is  the  law  does  not  permit  us  to  castrate.     We  seldom  operate  upon  a 

voman  without  getting  the  consent  of  her  nearest  relative,  and  that 

people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  advisability  of  cutting  off  the  power 

»f  bringing  children  into  the  world  by  those  who  have  become  insane 

hrough  inherited  weaknesses  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  they 

>rdinarily    give    consent    when   the   operation   and   its   purposes    are 

xplained  to  them.     It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  hospitals  to  have 

equests  from  patients  or  former  patients  to  have  sterilization  done 

ipon  them.     Many  of  our  female  patients  who  have  been  sterilized  at 

he  hospitals  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  work  done  upon 

hem  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  danger  of  bad  inheritance  in 

ihild-bearing.     Among  the  men  where  there  are  relatives  who  can  be 

ouiul  avc  try  to  obtain  consent — if  relatives  can  not  be  found  we  decide 

pon  the  work  according  to  the  history  of  the  case,  its  class  and  the 

eneral  character  of  the  individual.     While  the  results  following  vasec- 

omy  are  by  some  considered  negligible,  it  is  beyond  a  question  of  doubt 

a  many  cases  that  there  is  a  marked  improvement  both  mentally  and 

hysically  within  thirty  days  after  the  operation,  which  persists  until 

he  patient  is  in  condition  to  be  discharged.     No  ill  effects  have  followed 

ither  salpingectomy  or  vasectomy  upon  the  physiological  functions. 

Ihat  sterilization  in  appropriate  cases  should  be  done  is  undoubted. 

'he  influence  of  heredity,  the  engrafting  of  the  weaknesses  of  parents 

pon  children,  perhaps  in  modified  form,  is  so  well  established  that 

lere  is  no  room  for  argument.     An  answer  might  be  made  that  those 

rhere  sterilization  seemed  urgent  should  never  be  discharged  from  the 

ospital  but  should  be  kept  there  through  life ;  but  it  is  easy  to  realize 

2—26701 
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what  the  result  would  be.  We  would  be  overcrowded  with  the  class  oj 
cases  who  are  unfit  to  bring  children  into  the  world.  A  majority  of  the 
public  would  be  maintaining  a  minority  of  the  unfit  by  reason  of  theii 
possession  of  procreative  powers.  Sterilization  prevents  the  transmis- 
sion of  their  weaknesses  to  children,  the  public  is  protected,  and  the 
sterilized  individual  can  be  a  breadwinner  but  not  a  producer  of  hii 
kind. 

OPERATIONS    UNDER    THE    INEBRIETY    LAW    FOR    THE    TWQ 
YEARS    ENDING    JUNE    30,    1916. 

In  the  two  years  ending  June  30th  last  Ave  have  admitted  to  our  state 
hospitals  1,516  patients  as  inebriety  cases.  There  were  1,062  committee 
as  cases  due  to  alcoholism,  and  454  due  to  drugs.  Remaining  in  the 
hospitals  on  June  30th  there  were  344  cases.  What  has  become  of  the 
nearly  1,200  who  were  discharged?  Between  13  and  14  per  cent  of. 
them  have  been  returned  to  the  hospitals  by  recommitment.  As  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  recovery  or  reformation,  Dr.  Eva  C.  Reid,  our 
after-care  physician,  attempted  a  study  of  100  discharged  inebriates; 
of  this  number  29  could  not  be  located  or  treated  and  in  the  remaining 
71  there  were  thirteen  recoveries  or  reformations,  a  percentage  of 
eighteen.  The  hospital  superintendents  find  it  difficult  to  agree  upon 
a  standard  of  recovery  of  inebriety  cases,  so  great  is  the  danger  of  | 
relapse.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
inebriates  sent  to  our  care  have  reached  a  point  before  commitme 
where  there  is  little  hope  of  successful  treatment.  The  long  continue 
use  of  alcohol  has  brought  a  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  cells 
that  renders  entire  restoration  impossible.  With  the  occasional  or 
accidental  drunkard  who  has  not  been  a  constant  drinker,  who  has  some 
self-respect  left,  very  much  can  be  done  for  them  for  they  will  cooperate 
with  the  hospital  physicians  and  have  a  real  desire  to  abstain.  The 
chronic  alcoholic  and  the  drug  habit  cases  who  have  become  so  through 
association  with  their  class  do  not,  as  a  rule,  cooperate  and  return  to 
their  habits  very  soon  after  liberation  or  elopement.  The  association 
of  inebriate  and  the  insane  is  not  good  for  either  class  and  is  especially 
harmful  to  the  insane.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  inebriates,  good  fellows, 
good  instincts,  helpful  to  those  of  weaker  minds,  but  there  is  a  class 
among  the  inebriety  cases  who  take  advantage  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
insane  to  pester  and  annoy  them,  to  involve  them  in  conspiracies  to 
escape,  and  to  generally  exert  a  harmful  influence.  On  June  30th  last 
there  were  344  inebriety  cases  in  the  hospitals,  an  average  of  68  in  each 
hospital.  Our  hospitals  are  all  overcrowded  and  we  should  be  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  inebriates.  Under  the  present  law 
they  can  be  sentenced  up  to  two  years,  but  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
detain  them  up  to  the  full  time  on  account  of  overcrowding.    After 
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preliminary  treatment   we  try  to  engage  them  on  outside  work  as  the 
best,  way  to  build  them  up.     That  they  do  not  appreciate  the  real  benefit 
of  the  liberty  that  must  be  given  them  with  outside  employment,  but 
take  advantage  of  it  to  escape,  is  shown   by  the  statement  that  397 
inebriates  escaped  during  the  two  years  ending  June  30th  last.     Many 
of  these  escapes  were  recaptured  and  returned  to  the  hospital,  but  the 
figures  show  how  little  they  really  wanted  to  reform.     In  view  of  the 
Eact  that  the  inebriates  as  a  class  arc  a  source  of  trouble  to  the  insane, 
both  by  reason  of  overcrowding  and  association,  it  is  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion to  know  how  we  can  best  take  care  of  them.     The  most  modern 
way  is  through  a  farm  and  industrial  colony.     This  plan  is  in  successful 
operation  in  Massachusetts  and  is  the  result  of  a  legislative  investigation 
of  the  subject.     The  plan  in  brief  is  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  of 
about  a  thousand  acres,  if  possible,  or  at  least  sufficient  for  agricultural 
purposes,  for  workshops  and  industrial  training,  and  for  a  segregation 
of  the  various  types.     This  plan  embraces,  first,  a  colony  for  hopeful 
incipient  inebriate  cases ;  second,  a  colony  for  more  advanced  male  cases 
who  are  in  need  of  custodial  care;  third,  a  colony  for  refractory  male 
cases — men  who  do  not  lend  themselves  to  ordinary  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  who  require  more  or  less  restraint;  fourth,  a  colony  for 
inebriate  women.     The  method  adopted  is  to  construct  cottages  each 
accommodating  not  more  than  25  patients  and  located  in  groups  or 
colonies  of  three  or  four,  distributed  over  the  tract  of  land,  so  located 
as  to  favor  the  needs  of  the  respective  patients.     In  addition,  there 
should  be  a  group  of  buildings  to  serve  as  administration  or  receiving 
buildings,  in  which  treatment  must  be  given  patients  to  relieve  them 
of  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  many  of  them  are  received.     In  a 
word,  they  are  mental  and  physical  wrecks  and  need  close  attention 
and   medical    care.     At   this    receiving   hospital   careful    examination 
should  be  made  of  the  physical  condition,  for  at  least  16  per  cent  of  all 
alcoholics  suffer  from  physical  disease  directly  due  to  alcohol.     The 
physical   troubles   involve    heart,    lungs,    liver,    arteries    and   nervous 
[  system,  and  must  be  given  the  necessary  study  and  treatment  to  do  the 
patient  justice.     In  fact  they  must  have  hospital  scientific  investigation 
and  treatment ;  farm  work,  shop  and  industrial  work  to  be  made  a  part 
I  of  the  system.     Enlargement  can  be  made  by  building  additional  cot- 
|  tages.     With  a  plan  of  this  kind  and  with  additional  after-care  service 
i  to  follow  up,  encourage  and  help  discharged  patients,  we  certainly  can 
improve  our  care  of  inebriates.     Other  features,  such  as  an  out-patient 
department,  clinics  for  incipient  cases  of  inebriety,  should  be  added 
after  we  secure  the  colony. 

At  a  meeting  of  all  the  superintendents  held  at  the  Napa  State  Hos- 
pital on  September  20th  and  21st,  a  large  portion  of  the  time  was  given 
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to  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  inebriety  and  as  a  result  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  viz : 

"Whereas  the  present  method  of  committing  alcohol  and  drug 
inebriates  to  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  has  proven  to  be 
harmful  to  the  insane  and  of  doubtful  value  to  the  great  majority 
of  inebriates:  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  law  creating  a  farm  and  industrial 
colony  to  which  inebriety  cases  as  such  may  be  committed." 

Pending  an  appropriation  for  the  completion  of  the  farm  colony  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  inebriety  law  should  be  so  amended  that  no  person 
who  has  previously  been  committed  under  the  inebriety  law  as  an 
intemperate  user  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  who  has  been  discharged 
or  who  has  escaped  shall  be  again  committed  to  any  state  hospital  as  an 
inebriate  unless  permission  be  obtained  from  the  medical  superintendent 
thereof.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  keep  the  hospitals  from 
being  loaded  up  with  inebriates  who  are  incorrigible,  who  have  no  desire 
to  reform,  who  go  to  drinking  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  hospitals,  and 
who  have  been  committed  from  two  to  four  times  as  inebriates. 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  alcoholics 
are  defective  mentally  and  that  in  many  of  them  inebriety  is  but  the 
manifestation  of  their  mental  condition.  They  do  not  have  the  intelli- 
gence to  refrain  from  any  passion  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Another  large  class  of  our  inebriates  are  chronic  alcoholics  whose 
reformation  is  practically  impossible.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  more 
hopeful  class  to  allow  the  incorrigible  cases  to  be  detained  to  occupy 
the  space  that  should  be  given  to  the  more  curable  patients. 

In  closing  this  short  article  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  articles  on  the 
treatment  of  inebriety  in  state  hospitals  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Clark,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Stockton  State  Hospital,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Matthews,  first 
assistant  physician,  Napa  State  Hospital. 

F.  W.  HATCH, 
General  Superintendent. 
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TREATMENT  OF  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOLIC  ADDICTIONS. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Matthews. 

That  the  subject  of  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  alcoholic  and  the 
drug  habitue  has  been  a  neglected  one,  I  think  every  one  who  is  some- 
what familiar  with  the  facts  will  admit.  The  delay  in  taking  action 
with  the  view  of  doing  something  for  those  individuals  is  due,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  large  majority  of  the  cases 
from  the  very  beginning.  That  there  is,  however,  a  certain  per  cent 
of  the  addicts  that  deserve  the  assistance  of  the  medical  profession, 
there  is  no  doubt. 

I  will  not  consider  in  this  paper  the  great  question  of  prevention, 
involving,  as  it  does,  so  many  factors,  that  it  is  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  discuss  it  in  a  paper  of  this  kind.  So  long  as  opium  and  its 
derivatives,  veronal,  chloral,  and  other  drugs  are  on  the  market,  and 
just  so  long  as  society  countenances  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
we  will  have  this  unfortunate  class  to  deal  with.  I  will  endeavor  to 
confine  myself  to  the  assistance  we  may  be  able  to  render  these  indi- 
viduals on  their  admission  to  the  hospital.  But  in  order  that  I  might 
have  some  knowledge  as  to  what  was  being  done  for  such  cases  at  the 
present  time,  and  particularly  to  find  out  what  line  of  medical  treatment 
was  most  prevalent,  I  addressed  communications  to  a  few  state  institu- 
tions that  care  for  such  cases,  and  to  many  of  the  Eastern  private 
hospitals  for  drug  and  liquor  cases. 

Some  of  the  public  institutions  give  practically  no  treatment,  and 
express  the  idea  that  we  should  allow  the  subjects  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  withdrawal  in  order  that  they  may  more  fully  realize  what 
the  habit  means  to  them.  The  majority,  however,  of  the  public  and 
private  hospitals  follow  the  gradual  withdrawal  system.  Only  a  few 
private  institutions  use  hyoscin,  and  a  larger  number,  especially  some 
of  the  larger  Eastern  municipalities,  such  as  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, follow  the  Lambert,  or  Towns-Lambert  method.  Some  of  the 
private  institutions  have  a  so-called  system  of  their  own.  There  seems 
to  be  no  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  the  care  of  chronic  inebriates, 
that  is,  hopeless  cases,  and  the  derelict  of  the  drug  addiction.  Some 
believe  in  colonization  for  these  incurables;  others  in  commitment  to 
workshops,  penal  institutions,  etc. 

The  views  which  I  shall  express  later  regarding  the  initial,  medicinal 
treatment  at  the  time  of  admission  and  withdrawal  of  liquor  and  drugs 
are,  I  want  it  understood,  entirely  personal,  and  come  not  from  hearsay 
or  journal  articles,  but  from  my  personal  experiences  with  the  treat- 
ment here  subsequently  to  the  passage  of  the  Intemperance  law. 
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It  is  probably  known  to  all  of  you  that  the  Intemperance  enactment 
became  a  law  under  constitutional  provisions  without  the  Governor's 
approval.  This  law  was  amended  by  the  legislature  in  1915,  so  as  to 
provide  that,  before  a  person  shall  be  committed,  satisfactory  evidence 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  trial  judge  showing  that  the  person  to  be 
committed  is  not  of  bad  repute  or  bad  character,  apart  from  his  or 
her  habit  for  which  the  commitment  is  made ;  and  that  there  is  reason- 
able ground  for  believing  that  the  person  committed  will  be  perma- 
nently benefited  by  treatment ;  and,  providing  further,  that  no 
intemperate  user  of  narcotics  who  has  once  been  discharged  or  escaped 
shall  again  be  committed  without  permission  for  such  recommitment 
be  first  obtained  from  the  medical  superintendent.  It  is  the  question 
of  the  character  of  many  of  the  intemperate  cases  sent  to  us  that  I 
particularly  wish  to  emphasize,  and  to  which  I  will  refer  later  in  taking 
up  the  consideration  of  the  class  of  cases  that  may  be  benefited  by  treat- 
ment. 

Years  ago,  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  wrere  almost  universally 
regarded  as  a  mere  moral  perversion,  a  bad  habit  entered  into  and  con- 
tinued because  of  moral  degeneracy.  Numerous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  reclaim  and  reform  them.  Almost  all  of  these  consisted  in  an  appes 
to  the  moral  and  emotional  nature  of  the  men,  and  some  wrere  thus 
influenced  to  abandon  the  poison,  but  a  large  majority  were  unreachec 
by  these  methods.  In  more  recent  years,  the  wretched  condition  of 
these  men  has  appealed  strongly  to  scientific  men,  who  were  students 
of  human  nature,  and  the  causes  or  influences  which  lead  such  men 
to  enter  on  and  continue  the  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs  have  been  studied 
and  discussed  from  every  viewpoint.  I  will  quote  from  Dr.  Reid's 
paper  about  to  be  published.  "The  Chronic  Alcoholic  as  a  State 
Problem."  It  says:  "With  all  due  respect  to  statistics  and  research, 
the  fact  remains  and  is  patent  to  every  thoughtful  observer,  that  alco- 
holism is  closely  associated  witli  crime,  pauperism,  feeble-mindedness, 
the  epilepsies  and  the  insanities ;  that  a  chronic  alcoholic  is  a  menace 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  a  social  blight  and  a  financial 
burden."  If  I  were  to  place  one  factor  above  all  others  in  the  list  of 
causes,  it  would  be  environment.  The  youth  who  associates  with  wild 
companions,  with  free  access  to  the  saloon,  stands  a  very  good  chance 
of  later  becoming  an  alcoholic.  Dr.  Reid  quotes  Dr.  Lambert,  who 
made  an  investigation  of  259  cases  of  alcoholism  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  and  who  found  70  per  cent  formed  the  drinking  habit 
before  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Partridge,  in  the  study  of  65  cases, 
found  thai  (>•!  began  drinking  in  a  social  way.  Physical  disorders 
contribute  their  influences  in  many  cases  as  organic  brain  diseases, 
injuries,  chronic  diseases,  etc. 
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THE   INCURABLE. 

To  cure  a  disease,  the  cause  must  be  ascertained  and  removed.  Where 
the  cause  is  known  and  can  not  he  removed,  what  have  you  to  hope 
for?  What  can  we  expect  in  the  way  of  cure  or  assistance  from  hos- 
pital treatment  with  the  "rounders"  who  are  constantly  returned  to 
us;  those  who,  though  they  may  make  pledges,  have  no  idea  of  carrying 
them  out:  those  who.  after  having  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  drugs  or  liquors,  declare,  as  lias  occurred  in  this  hospital,  that  they 
will  "get  drunk"  as  soon  as  released;  those  who  show  deterioration, 
feeble-mi ndedness,  degeneracy,  criminal  tendencies  and  desire  for  the 
red-light  district.  These  are  the  cases  that  are  returned  to  us  again 
and  again  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  state,  and  with  little,  if  any, 
hope  of  reward  for  our  labor  with  them.  They  are  a  menace  to  society 
and  the  sooner  they  are  confined  in  some  colony  or  other  suitable  place 
and  made  to  work  for  their  maintenance,  the  better  and  safer  will  it 
be  for  the  community.  Allow  me  to  quote  from  Dr.  Keid's  paper  again 
regarding  the  cost  of  commitment,  transportation  charges,  and  cost 
of  maintenance  for  one  of  these  cases:  "Cost  of  examination  by  Lunacy 
Commission,  ten  dollars ;  cost  of  transportation  to  state  hospital 
(average  estimated  by  former  deputy  sheriff  of  San  Francisco),  fifteen 
dollars;  maintenance  at  fifteen  dollars  per  month  for  four  months 
(estimated  average  length  of  detention),  sixty  dollars;  total,  eighty-five 
dollars."  This  is  aside  from  the  cost  to  the  state  in  the  work  of  the 
medical  staffs  of  the  hospitals,  and  when  we  consider  that  these  cases 
cause  us  more  trouble  than  the  insane,  it  means  a  heavy  tax  upon  the 
physician's  time.  The  law  says  that  aside  from  the  alcohol  and  drug 
habit,  the  intemperance  case  shall  not  be  of  had  repute,  or  of  bad 
character.  But,  upon  referring  to  our  histories,  how  often  do  we  find 
that  this  part  of  the  law  has  been  taken  little  notice  of?  In  most 
instances,  I  believe  that  the  superior  judges  are  misinformed,  as  we 
find  in  many  cases  of  prostitution  that  come  to  us  the  occupation  given 
as  clerks,  waitresses,  etc.  It  is  my  experience  that  if  a  case,  say  of 
alcoholism,  is  committed  a  second  time,  he  will  sooner  or  later  return  a 
third,  fourth,  or  more  times.  When  a  case  has  been  committed  to  a 
•state  hospital  once,  has  received  careful  treatment  and  remains  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  say  four  months,  I  do  not  see  what  one  can 
hope  for  in  the  way  of  benefiting  that  individual  by  a  second,  third, 
fourth  commitment.  In  such  cases  there  is  something  fundamentally 
wrong  with  the  individual,  and.  in  most  cases,  it  is  incurable.  I  think 
thai   few  cases  deserve  second  consideration. 

<>nc  must  finish  with  the  chronic  and  hopeless  alcoholic  promptly 
and  conclusively.     It  is  important  for  a  case  of  this  kind  to  learn  that 
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at  a  certain  point  society  will  have  had  enough  o 
mothers  must  break  with  alcoholic  children;  wives 
be  freed  from  alcoholic  mates;  charitable  institul 
alcoholic  derelicts;  society,  itself,  must  be  rid  of 
after  it  has  ascertained  that  the  cases  are  hopeless 
comfortable  sequestration  for  them  with  employn 
at  large  they  should  be  sterilized. 

THE  DRUNKARD  AND  DRUG  ADDICT  WHO 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  vast  army  of  people  v 
but  who,  nevertheless,  have,  through  mistakes  cor 
become  victims  to  the  habit.  To  be  a  subject  woi 
and  careful  treatment,  he  should  conform  to  the 

1.  He  must  be  an  occasional  or  accidental  drun 
drunkard  for  years  past. 

2.  He  must  be  a  man  who  realizes  his  abnorms 
drinking,  and  wants  to  reform. 

3.  He  must  be  a  person  who  assumes  without  sul 
full  responsibility  for  his  intemperate  acts. 

4.  He  must  be  a  man  with  some  ideal  and  not  h 
many  conditions  found  in  the  chronic  and  incurabl 
addicts. 

5.  As  a  rule,  he  must  have  achieved  something  u 
he  has  become  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  lie 

6.  He  must  realize  that  he  can  only  build  up 
by  daily  self-denial;  never  by  giving  away  to  eve: 
come  to  him. 

7.  He  must  cooperate  with  his  physician,  and  fo 
efforts  made  in  his  behalf. 

8.  He  must  decide  for  once  and  all  times  to  absc 
a  drop  of  liquor  or  a  shot  of  morphine ;  if  he  d 
doomed. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  observers 
per  cent  of  alcoholics  of  all  classes,  and  a  larger 
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procedure  here,  we  have  used  for  a  long  time  the  Lar 
That  this  method  possesses  real  virtue,  beyond  the  fr( 
duced,  I  am  quite  positive.  From  my  observation  on  v 
it  can  be  said  that  they  regain  their  equilibrium  mu< 
with  the  treatment  than  without  it.  (Method  will  be 
drug  cases.)  The  hyoscin  treatment  I  will  speak  of  at 
the  drug  cases.  Dr.  Reid,  previously  quoted,  says  she  hi 
the  hyoscin  treatment  is  absolutely  worthless  in  the  cur 
"We  all  know  that  there  is  no  absolute  cure  for  either  of 

THE    DRUG    HABITUE    AND    HIS    REL] 

The   recognized  lines   of  treatment   for   such   cases 
three : 

1.  The  gradual  withdrawal  method. 

2.  The  hyoscin  treatment. 

3.  The  Lambert  or  Towns-Lambert  method. 
The    Gradual    Withdrawal   Method:  If   we   were   t< 

standard  of  treatment  that  method  which  has  the  gr 
we  would  unhesitatingly  accept  this  method,  for  I  fr 
the  private  institutions  of  the  country  adhere  to  thi 
true  that  I  have  seen  some  cases  suffer  very  little  by  t 
as  a  rule,  they  were  cases  which  had  been  without  th 
days  previous  to  admission,  or  had  been  using  it  but  a 
'in  small  doses.  But  the  average  case  of  chronic  dru 
has  been  using  from  five  to  twenty  grains  of  morphine 
proportionately,  will  suffer  immensely  by  this  methc 
mind  is  sufficiently  clear  to  recognize  his  symptoms, 
comparing  this  method,  which  is  slow  and  attended  \ 
with  the  Lambert  treatment,  I  have  entirely  discarded 
The  Hyoscin  Treatment :  This  method  is  little  us 
adherents.  I  am  probably  incompetent  to  criticize 
merits  from  lack  of  experience  with  it,  but  the  ratio] 
not  appeal  to  me.  In  1902,  Dr.  Lott,  of  Cameron,  r 
an  article  in  the  "Therapeutic  Gazette,"  in  which  li 
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2.  The  patient  is  rendered  immune  to  pain  by  becoming  mentally 
unbalanced  from  a  dose  of  hyoscin;  then  withdraw  morphine  and  all 
drugs  completely;  keep  the  patient  in  this  condition  for  nearly  two 
days.  "Secure  the  mild  physiological  action  of  hyoscin,  indicated  by 
redness  of  the  face,  dryness  of  the  throat,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and 
mild  hallucinations.  During  this  second  period  the  patient  is  restless; 
tries  to  get  out  of  bed  and  move  about;  talks  at  random;  has  many 
delusions  and  illusions."  "Who  would  complain  of  pain  in  such  a 
befogged  condition?  With  cocaine  patients  "It  is  at  times  necessary 
to  restrain  them,"  and  again  to  quote,  "It  is  imperative  that  a  compe- 
tent nurse  attend  the  patient  constantly  during  the  administration  of 
lryoscin." 

3.  The  period  of  convalescence:  This  depends  upon  the  patient's 
recuperative  powers,  and  will  extend  over  a  period  of  three  to  five 
weeks,  thus  requiring  a  total  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  a  sanitarium. 

The  Lambert  or  Towns-Lambert  Treatment.  History:  This  treat- 
ment should  preferably  be  called  Towns  and  not  Lambert,  though  Mr. 
Towns  is  not  an  M.  D. ;  but  the  so-called  specific  was  obtained  from  him 
and  given  to  the  medical  profession  through  Dr.  Alexander  Lambert 
in  an  article  appearing  in  the  journal  of  the  "A.M. A.,"  September  25, 
1909.  Some  narrow-minded  physicians  opposed  the  treatment  because 
Mr.  Towns  is  not  a  physician.  Such  should  remember  cinchona  was 
given  to  the  world  by  a  layman ;  hydrotherapy  by  an  ignorant  peasant ; 
"how  to  cut  for  stone"  by  a  friar;  "how  to  treat  gout"  from  a  sol- 
dier; "how  to  keep  off  scurvy"  from  a  sailor;  "how  to  sound  the 
Eustachian  tube"  from  a  postmaster;  "how  to  catch  the  itch  insect" 
from  an  old  market  woman;  we  borrowed  acupuncture  from  a  Japanese 
heathen,  and  the  use  of  lobelia  from  the  American  savage.  If  the 
treatment  is  undeniably  successful,  its  parentage  is  of  no  consequence 
whatsoever.  Mr.  Towns  probably  knows  more  about  drug  addiction. 
its  history,  prevalence,  and  treatment  than  any  other  living  being.  He 
has  been  the  spokesman  in  state  and  federal  legislatures  upon  this 
subject,  and  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  Orient  and  Europe,  study- 
ing the  whole  question.  He  was  recognized  by  Taft  when  he  was 
President,  who  sent  him  cases  for  treatment  under  the  government 
officials'  supervision,  and  he  represented  the  national  government  at 
the  first  opium  international  congress  held  at  Shanghai,  March,  1909. 
He  opened  three  hospitals  in  China ;  one  at  Peking,  one  at  Tientsin  and 
one  at  Shanghai ;  and  during  his  residence  there  of  eleven  months 
treated  4,000  Chinese  without  a  fatality  and  with  marked  success 
in  every  way.  Hospitals  carrying  out  this  line  of  treatment  have 
been  established  in  many  of  the  larger  municipalities  of  the  East, 
and  at  his  own  hospital  in  New  York  City  during  the  year  1915  there 
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were  treated  900  patients,  326  of  whom  were  drug  addicts.  Mr.  Towns' 
method  has  been  accepted  by  some  of  the  leading  men  of  our  profession. 
Dr.  Lambert,  visiting  physician  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  professor 
of  clinical  medicine  at  Cornell,  has  been  mentioned.  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot,  of  Boston,  whose  work  on  "Diagnosis"  we  all  know  about,  has 
investigated  the  method  most  carefully  and  has,  without  the  slightest 
reservation,  put  the  seal  of  his  unqualified  approval  upon  the  treatment 
of  such  cases  by  the  method.  Dozens  of  others  of  national  reputation 
could  be  mentioned. 

The  Method:  The  treatment  consists  in  the  most  energetic,  drastic 
cathartic  medication  to  obtain  desired  elimination,  and  at  the  same 
time,  after  the  bowels  have  moved  thoroughly,  we  begin  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  mixture,  which  consists  of  tincture  of  belladonna,  15  per 
cent  (ounces  two)  ;  fluid  extract  xanthoxylum,  and  fluid  extract  hyo- 
scyamus ;  of  each,  ounces  one. 

The  Cathartic  Medication :  Give  an  enema  of  soapsuds  and  five  C.C. 
pills  and  five  grains  of  blue  mass.  The  cathartics  are  repeated  after 
ten  hours  of  treatment  and  then  at  intervals  of  16  or  18  hours 
until  the  green  stools  appear,  when  the  treatment  is  ended  by  an 
administration  of  an  ounce  or  more  of  castor  oil.  It  is  essential  that 
all  cathartics  should  act  promptly.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  thor- 
oughly open  or  the  patient  is  liable  to  begin  to  vomit  and  the  distress- 
ing symptoms  of  the  narcotic  withdrawal  will  come  out. 

The  Specific  Medication :  After  the  bowels  have  moved  thoroughly, 
begin  with  six  drops  of  the  specific  mixture  every  hour  and  increase 
by  two  drops  every  six  hours  until  16  drops  are  reached.  Do  not  go 
beyond  16  drops.  Continue  these  every  hour  until  the  green  stool  is 
obtained,  at  which  time  give  the  castor  oil  and  the  treatment  ends. 

Drug  Administration :  The  regular  treatment  recommends,  or  rather 
Specifies,  thai  there  should  be  given  with  the  first  dose  of  the  specific 
about  one-half  of  the  total  daily  dose  of  morphine  or  other  drugs. 
Divide  this  amount  into  three  doses  and  give  at  one-half  hour  intervals 
by  mouth  or  hypodermics,  as  the  patient  is  accustomed  to  take  it. 
Usually  about  two  more  doses  (smaller)  of  morphine  are  required. 
After  the  case  has  been  under  treatment  24  or  30  hours,  there  is  usually 
need  of  cardiac  stimulation.  Strychnine  grains  .l/60th  to  .l/30th 
every  three  hours,  or  digitalis,  tend  to  overcome  the  relaxation  of  the 
vascular  system,  which  in  these  patients  often  produces  the  feeling  of 
exhaustion.  We  have  to  give  very  little  morphine  in  our  work  here 
at  this  hospital.  In  only  two  or  three  cases  during  the  past  year  have 
I  had  to  give  the  drug.  The  reason  for  this,  I  think,  is  that  most  of 
the  cases  have  been  without  the  drug  for  a  short  time  at  the  emergency 
hospital. 
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The  Food:  During  the  treatment,  patients  are  given  a  regular  die 
of  easily-digested  food,  such  as  eggs,  cereals,  bread  and  butter,  vegeta 
bles,  coffee  and  tea,  if  they  desire  it.  Many  of  the  patients  have  a  goo 
appetite  throughout  and  eat  abundantly.  Some,  of  course,  do  not 
and  being  in  a  poor  physical  condition  do  not  eat  heartily  until  the 
treatment  is  ended.  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  specific  treatment  lasts 
anywhere  from  36  to  50  or  60  hours. 

Disadvantages:  The  only  drawback  to  the  treatment  is  found  in 
certain  idiosyncracies  to  belladonna  poisoning,  which,  in  my  experience 
with  drug  cases  during  the  past  four  years  or  more,  amounts  to  abou 
5  per  cent,  and  a  little  larger  per  cent  of  the  liquor  cases.  "We  always 
watch  for  the  symptoms  of  belladonna  intoxication,  such  as  dilated 
pupils,  dryness  of  the  throat,  red  rash,  or  rapidity  and  incisiveness  of 
speech,  or  sometimes  a  beginning  delirium.  If  such  develop,  stop  the 
specific  and  when  the  symptoms  subside  begin  with  smaller  doses. 
Rarely  will  a  case  go  on  to  active  delirium,  if  the  symptoms  are  watched 
carefully  and  free  catharsis  produced. 

To  a  person  who  is  not  familiar  with  this  method  of  treatment,  from* 
personal  experience,  skepticism  would  naturally  arise,  but  a  trial  only 
is  needed  to  convince  the  doubtful.     I  do  not  approve  of  the  gradual 
withdrawal  method,  and,  therefore,  shall  compare  the  Lambert  method 
and  the  hyoscin.     In  the  hyoscin  method,  you  have: 

1.  Suffering  during  the  week  of  gradual  withdrawal  at  time  of 
cathartic  medication. 

2.  A  patient  who  can  not  complain  of  pain  because  he  is  "put  down 
and  out"  by  hyoscin.  This  state  is  often  characterized  by  resistance, 
delusions,  illusions,  and  delirium.     Restraint  is  necassary  at  times. 

3.  A  subject  who  requires  constant  supervision  by  a  nurse. 

4.  A  method  of  treatment  which  is  objectionable,  because  in  the  pro 
cos-;  of  such  treatment  the  subject  is  usually  made  temporarily  insane 

5.  A  treatment  lasting  about  nine  days. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  Lambert  treatment  we  find: 

1.  A  patient  who,  excepting  in  rare  instances,  can  cooperate  with  the 
nurse  throughout  the  course. 

2.  A  patient  who  can  tell  you  of  his  feelings  and  understands  fully 
the  method. 

3.  A  patient  who  does  not  require  constant  supervision.  One  nurse 
can  attend  to  many  cases. 

4.  A  patient  who  presents  a  clear  mentality  throughout. 

5.  A  treatment  lasting  only  from  two  to  three  days. 

6.  A  treatment  appreciated  by  the  cooperating  patients  and  generally 
commented  upon  as  they  know  they  have  passed  through  the  ordeal 
with  the  minimum  degree  of  discomfort. 
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HYDROTHERAPY  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  INEBRIETY. 

By  Fbed  P.  Clark,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent,  Stockton  State  Hospital. 
The  treatment  of  the  inebriety  cases  committed  to  the  state  hospitals 
has  been  a  source  of  considerable  discussion  at  various  times  among 
those  to  whom  the  care  of  these  unfortunates  has  been  entrusted. 

We  have  tried  numerous  methods  advocated  for  the  treatment  of  the 
i  morphine  habit  and  alcoholism  with  varied  success,  at  this  hospital,  but 
for  the  quickest  relief,  with  least  prostration  to  the  patient,  rapid  gain 
in  strength  and  weight — the  most  rapid  restitution  to  the  normal  state 
of  well-being — we  have  given  hydrotherapy  the  preference  to  any  of 
the  other  methods  of  treatment. 

This  treatment  produces  the  rapid  elimination  of  the  poisons  without 
reducing  the  patient  and  obviates  the  disagreeable  symptoms  such  as 
I  delirium,  restlessness,  drying  up  the  secretions,  etc.,  from  the  use  of 
belladonna  and  hyoscin. 

The  usual  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  salines,  is  given  the  patient 
on  admission  until  the  bowels  are  thoroughly  evacuated.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  some  cases  to  give  small  doses  of  morphine — ^  to  -J  grain  at 
intervals  for  the  first  two  days.  Larger  doses  we  do  not  advocate — the 
custom  of  giving  a  large  fraction  of  the  amount  the  patient  states  he 
has  been  taking,  we  consider  a  dangerous  one,  as  the  statement  made 
by  the  patient  as  to  this  fact  is  seldom  reliable. 

The  continuous  bath  at  98  degrees  given  for  a  period  of  several  hours, 
affords  relief  from  restlessness,  muscular  and  abdominal  cramps,  the 
patient  becoming  comfortable  and  frequently  going  to  sleep  in  the  bath. 
Should  patients  become  wakeful  and  restless  during  the  night,  cold 
sheet  packs  quiet  him  and  induce  sleep.     After  a  few  days  of  baths, 
•  packs  and  sprays,  the  patient  shows  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
i  appearance,  the  appetite  is  improved — the  patient  having  as  great  a 
[  craving  for  food  as  he  formerly  had  for  morphine — gains  in  weight 
i  rapidly  and  there  is  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  his  physical  con- 
dition.    The  packs  and  sprays  are  kept  up  for  some  weeks  for  tonic 
jr  effect.     Patients  are  kept  in  bed  during  the  first  week  of  treatment. 

ALCOHOLISM. 

The  same  treatment  is  carried  out  in  cases  of  patients  committed  to 
this  institution  suffering  from  alcoholism.  We  find  that  alcoholics 
require  a  longer  time  to  regain  their  normal  physical  condition  on 
account  of  the  irritation  that  their  excessive  drinking  produces  in  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal.  The  continuous  baths  and  packs  affords 
wonderful  relief  for  nervous  symptoms  and  restlessness  and  it  requires 
only  a  few  days  for  these  symptoms  to  subside. 
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Concerning  other  forms  of  treatment,  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that 
they  must  have  originated  with  some  one  who  was  so  situated  that  he 
was  not  able  to  give  his  patients  the  benefit  of  hydrotherapy  as  above 
described.  We  all  realize  there  is  no  known  drug  which  will  so  change 
a  person 's  mental  attitude  that  he  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  inclina- 
tion to  drink  should  the  desire  come  to  him — then  why  add  belladonns 
and  other  drugs  which  will  have  to  be  eliminated  by  the  means  of  severe 
catharsis  which  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the  medical  treatment 
of  inebriates. 

When  the  patients  are  discharged  from  this  hospital  we  feel  that 
they  have  been  practically  cured  of  their  desire  to  continue  the  use  oi 
alcohol  and  morphine,  but  we  also  know  and  feel  that  they  should  have 
.supervision  for  several  months  after  leaving  the  hospital,  for  witl 
any  illness,  disappointment,  business  or  family  worries,  they  will,  unle 
encouraged,  return  to  the  use  of  the  drug  or  stimulant  that  gives  reliei 
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June  30,  1916. 
California  Slate  Commission  in  Lunacy,  Sacramento,  California. 

Gentlemen  :  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  commission  the 
following  report  for  the  sixty-sixth  and  sixty-seventh  fiscal  years. 

The  collections  for  the  contingent  funds  of  the  various  state  hospitals 

for  this  biennial  period  show  a  satisfactory  increase  over  the  preceding 

two  years,  and  are  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  this  commission.     The 

collections  for  the  period  were : 

Sixty-sixth   fiscal   year $228,S63.70 

Sixty-seventh  fiscal   year 233,595.69 


$462,459.39 

,  showing  an  increase  over  the  preceding  two  years  of  $66,415.08. 

The  collections  for  the  state  of  charges  for  transportation  of  the 
insane  to  the  several  state  hospitals  also  show  a  material  gain  over 
previous  years. 

Your  favorable  attention  should  be  called  to  the  work  done  by  the  gen- 
eral superintendent,  Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch,  along  the  lines  of  after-care, 
psychopathic,  and  hospital  dietary,  and  his  cooperation  with  New  York 
and  other  states  in  the  study  of  eugenics  as  it  bears  on  the  subject  of 
insanity,  inebriety  and  epilepsy. 

The  work  of  the  attorney  for  the  commission  has  been  extremely 

t  gratifying.     Through  his  efforts  collections  have  materially  increased 

I  in  cases  where  all  other  methods  were  of  no  avail,  and  his  counsel  and 

legal  advice  have  been  frequently  called  for,  not  only  by  the  office  of  the 

commission,  but  by  the  officials  of  the  various  state  hospitals. 

The  commission,  through  Mr.  Charles  F.  Waymire,  wTho  has  had  this 
matter  in  charge,  has  made  a  decided  saving  to  the  state  through  the 
deportation  of  nonresident  insane  who  are  not  properly  charges  on  this 
state  to  their  various  states  of  residence.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
commission  consider  the  matter  of  carrying  the  work  forward  to  greater 
results  by  taking  the  subject  before  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  state 
legislature. 

While  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  matter  of  increased  revenues  to  the 
state  through  collections  in  both  board  and  transportation  accounts, 
your  secretary  has  endeavored  to  exercise  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
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leniency  in  cases  where  an  evident  hardship  would  be  worked  if  collec- 
tions were  enforced.  Feeling  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  this  commis- 
sion or  the  state  of  California  to  work  hardships,  many  charges  and 
accounts  have  been  canceled  where  proper  cause  has  been  shown. 

Following  will  be  found  tables  showing  collections  at  the  state  hospi- 
tals during  the  last  two  biennial  periods,  movement  of  patients,  nativity, 
statement  of  contingent  fund,  etc. 
Kespectfully, 

E.  S.  BIRDSALL, 

Secretary. 


MONTHLY    RECEIPTS   AT  THE    FIVE   STATE    HOSPITALS. 
From  July  1,  1912,  to  June  30,  1913. 


19:2— July     

August  . 
September 
October  _ 
November 
December 

1913— January 
February 
March    ... 

April     

May    

June    

Totals    


$2,401  17 
2,185  89 
2,542  00 
1,424  25 
2,020  60 
2,051  02 
2,222  80 
8,592  73 
3,090  14 
2,116  46 
2,524  85 
1,973  26 


Napa 


$28,145  17 


942  57 
661  50 
770  23 
979  07 
787  77 
894  67 
568  71 
,696  00 
,424  03 
126  25 
578  24 
361  84 


$48,790  88 


Agnews 


Southern 

California 


$2,656  50 
3,440  75 
2,456  86 
2,653  15 
2,475  02 
•3,916  49 
3,047  19 
2,526  60 
2,910  91 
3,082  27 
3,363  75 
3,182  44 


$2,240  38 
1,218  37 
1,395  00 
1,179  00 
1,441  50 
1,238  00 
2,485  85 
1,079  55 

887  68 
2,293  00 
1,203  50 

976  00 


5,711  93   $17,637  83 


$7,154  36 
5,220  34 
4,890  39 
6,703  02 
3,559  65 
6,192  70 
4,939  18 
4,277  89 
4,919  27 
5,739  32 
4,787  49 
3,532  66 


$17,394  98 
15,726  85 
16,054  48 
15,938  49 
13,284  54 
17,292  88 
17,233  73 
16,172  77 
16,232  03 
17,357  30 
16,457  83 
14,026  20 


$61,916  27  $192,202  08 


From   July  1,   1913,  to  June  30,  1914. 


1913— July     $2,607  92 

August    1,933  54 

September    2,474  79 

October    3,921  77 

November  2,749  00 

December    1,415  85 

1914— January    2,145  14 

February    1,902  29 

March  2,757  51 

April    2,803  02 

May   2,101  64 

June 2,847  22 

Totals    $29,659  69 


544  34 

,847  87 
,634  36 
,676  53 
,313  65 
,009  32 
399  21 
,314  66 
,033  42 
,068  15 
717  94 
740  94 


$60,300  39 


$3,419  61 
3,859  98 
3,930  72 
3,848  26 
2,805  63 
3,847  95 
4,218  85 
4,043  85 
3,586  51 
4,617  43 
3,714  33 
3,510  65 


$2,325  95 
763  25 
748  60 
1,997  09 
1,424  50 
1,128  00 
1,450  25 
1,093  00 
1,429  50 
1,669  00 
1,200  18 
1,075  50 


$4,143  82 
3,647  88 
4,*J75  32 
4,111  40 
4,831  23 
3,767  18 
4,425  46 
4,605  90 
4,172  30 
5,247  41 
3,720  71 
4,824  95 


$17,041 
15,052 
16,463 
20,555 
16,124 
14,168 
17,638  91 
16,959  70 
16,979 
19,405  01 
13,4;,4 
17,999  26 


$45,403  77      $16,304  82      $52,173  56    $203,842  23  ; 
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MONTHLY    RECEIPTS    AT    THE    FIVE    STATE    HOSPITALS— Continued. 
From   July  1,  1914,   to  June  30,   1915. 


Months 


Stockton 


Napa 


Agnews 


Mendocino 


Southern 
California 


1914— July 


August    

September    

October  

November    


December 
1615— January 
February 
March    .. 

April    

May  

June    


$4,312  29 
3,839  01 
5,019  31 
5,139  35 
1,469  17 
3,900  04 
3,209  93 
2,237  18 
2,625  63 
3,037  70 
1,782  63 
3,873  55 


Totals     J    $10,445  79 


$6,695  97 

$4,112  32 

$1,722  75 

$6,841  15 

$23,684  48 

4,070  67 

3,851  00 

1,047  25 

3,255  13 

16,063  06 

3,844  61 

4,102  28 

878  50 

3,553  13 

17,397  83 

5,056  53 

5,130  98 

1,571  50 

5,243  45 

22,141  81 

5,070  05 

4,060  76 

1,403  00 

3,588  54 

15,591  52 

4,250  66 

4,909  33 

1,022  06 

3,901  18 

17,983  27 

3,938  90 

4,714  48 

2,280  13 

5,101  71 

19,245  15 

5,474  50 

4,028  68 

1,353  50 

4,816  70 

17,940  56 

5,840  51 

6,146  88 

1,437  12 

3,918  69 

19,968  83 

5,206  97 

4,076  60 

1,743  00 

5,290  01 

19,354  28 

6,032  84 

6,745  65 

1,827  65 

3,931  75 

20,320  52 

4,486  20 

4,616  50 

986  00 

5,210  14 

19,172  39 

$59,968  41 

$50,495  46 

$17,272  46 

$54,681  58 

$228,863  70 

From  July  1,   1915,  to  June  30.   1916. 


Months                  Stockton             Napa 
'1 

Agnews 

Mendocino 

Southern 
California 

Norwalk 

Total 

1915 -July 

$2,672  55 
1,530  62 
2,315  39 
4.442  24 

$5,474  12  j     $4,753  14 
4,631  01          6,185  60 
4,734  40          4,562  66 
6,065  64          4,421  57 

$2,040  51 

2,934  99 

756  33 

2,517  50 

1,964  32 

1.043  44 
2,048  50 
1,517  50 

964  20 
1,726  50 

1.044  10 
1,355  17 

$5,529  89 
4,072  33 
3,724  95 

$20,470  21 

August   

19,354  55 

September  . 

16,093  73 
22,695  75 
17,147  83 
18,390  69 
21,736  60 
20,760  35 
19,794  37 
18,076  68 
18,049  20 
21,025  73 

October    

5,248  80 
4,034  30 
4,751  90 
4,350  22 
6,539  43 
5,211  82 
5,347  02 
5,368  62 
4,743  64 

November            3,588  39 

3.519  04          4.041  78 

December  „       2,384  97         4,950  83         5,259  55 
1916— January    „       3,573  51         7,568  54        4,195  83 

February  ..       3.617  09  !      5.405  23         3.681  10 

March    

April    

May   

June 

2,840  25          4,403  80 
2,410  31          3,815  35 
2,959  25         4,235  62 
2,985  04          5,412  70 

6,100  65 
4,662  40 
4,352  86 
5,643  78 

$273  65 
115  10 
88  75 

885  40 

Totals    . 

$35,319  61 

$60,216  28 

$57,860  92 

$19,913  06 

$58,922  92 

$1,362  90    $233,595  69 

3—26701 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  FOR  STATE  COMMISSION 

IN  LUNACY. 


November  17.  1916. 

As  illustrative   of  the  varied   activities  of  the   attorney   for  youri 
commission,   I  herewith   set  forth   the   facts   of  one   particular   case, 
which  has  been  handled,  with  many  hundreds  of  others,  during  the  past 
two  years. 

A  San  Francisco  woman  was  committed  to  one  of  the  state  hospitals,; 
and  in  her  possession  was  found  a  bank  book,  showing  a  deposit  of] 
$1,000  and  a  contract  entered  into  between  her  and  a  certain  Home! 
wherein   the   Home,    in   consideration   of   the   payment   of   $3,000   in 
advance  ,  which  sum  was  paid  by  the  woman,  agreed  to  provide  a  home 
for  the  party  during  the  remainder  of  her  life;  but,  the  contract  also 
provided,  that  should  she  develop  insanity,  or  be  judicially  declared 
insane,  the  Home  would  not  be  responsible  for  any  expenses  of  hen 
maintenance  thereafter,  and  the  contract  also  provided  that  it  could 
only  be  terminated  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties.     The  woman 
in  question  had  been  taken  care  of  by  the  Home  for  a  period  of  sixteenj 
months,  when  she  was  committed  to   a  state  hospital.     As  her  con- 
dition was  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  she  would  have  to  remain 
in  the  state  hospital  for  a  long  time,  I  decided  that  the  Home  ought  to 
pay  for  her  maintenance  out  of  the  $3,000  at  the  rate  of  at  least  $15 
per  month.     Accordingly  I  had  Senator  Birdsall  appointed  her  guard- 
ian, and  then  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Home  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Birdsall  as  guardian.     I  was  referred  by  the  Home  to  their  attorney, 
and   after  considerable   correspondence  succeeded   in   persuading  the 
Home  to  agree  to  pay  the  hospital  $15  a  month  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  lady,  and  $2.50  a  month  for  extras. 

I  could  recite  many  other  interesting  eases  where  I  have  finally  pre-* 
vailed  upon  various  parties  to  pay  for  the  support  of  their  relatives  in 
the  state  hospitals,  but  it  would  make  this  report  too  lengthy.  We 
have,  however,  used  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  in  a  number  of 
instances  where  we  started  to  enforce  collection,  we  have  finally  wound 
up  by  cancelling  the  monthly  charge  when  we  found  the  payment  of 
the  same  was  more  than  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  parties 
responsible. 
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During  the  past  two  fiscal  years  over  $12,000  has  heen  personally 
collected  by  me  and  passed  through  this  office  to  the  State  Commission 
in  Lunacy.  J  do  not  hesitate  to  state  hat  indirectly  this  office  has  been 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  a  much  larger  sum  to  the  hospitals  direct 
during  the  two  year  period,  as  in  many  instances  the  remittances  are 
made  direct  to  the  hospitals. 

I  have  been  called  upon  for  numerous  opinions,  not  only  by  the  State 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  but  by  the  various  hospitals,  and  I  have  made 
it  a  point  to  respond  promptly. 

A  great  many  consultations  have  been  had  with  attorneys  for  guard- 
ians of  insane  persons,  concerning  the  care  and  management  of  the 
property  of  insane  patients — while  writing  this  particular  report  I  was 
interrupted  by  the  attorney  for  the  husband  of  an  insane  wife ;  a  piece 
of  mortgaged  community  property  stands  of  record  in  both  their  names. 
The  husband  is  desirous  of  beginning  an  action  to  quiet  title  in  his  owrn 
name,  so  that  he  can  renewT  the  mortgage,  or  dispose  of  the  land  alone. 
I  am  insisting  that  a  guardian  be  appointed  for  the  wife  and  have  her 
join  in  the  mortgage  of  sale  of  the  property,  and  thus  more  securely 
protect  her  interests  in  the  same. 

I  have  attended  a  number  of  hearings  before  various  boards  and 
courts  of  the  state.  One  of  the  most  important  cases  decided  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  report  being  the  application  of  Jeremiah  C. 
0  'Connor,  an  inmate  of  the  Napa  State  Hospital,  committed  under  sec- 
tion 2185c,  for  release  through  habeas  corpus  proceedings.  He  first 
applied  for  a  writ  to  the  Superior  Court  in  Napa  County,  and  after 
a  hearing  the  writ  was  denied.  Later  on  he  applied  to  the  Appellate 
Court  at  Sacramento,  and  that  court  denied  his  petition  in  an  interest- 
ing opinion  in  which  they  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  section 
2185c,  of  the  Political  Code.  Later  on  he  applied  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  San  Francisco  for  a  writ,  but  before  it  wras  heard  he 
\vas  discharged  by  the  medical  superintendent  as  recovered. 

Keeently  I  have  been  informed  by  some  of  the  medical  superin- 
.endents  that  in  several  instances  relatives  or  friends  of  patients  have 
mticed,  or  assisted,  them  to  escape  from  the  hospital.  There  does  not 
leem  to  be  any  provision  in  the  law  whereby  we  can  adequately  punish 
Deople  who  commit  acts  of  this  nature,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  add  a 
Droper  provision  to  the  Penal  Code,  making  such  acts  a  misdemeanor. 

The  attorneys  of  the  state  generally  are  cooperating  with  the  com- 
nission,  and  in  very  few  instances  during  the  past  few7  years  have  I 
'xperienced  any  difficulty  from  attorneys  attempting  to  conceal  the 
'acts,  or  misrepresent  the  actual  value  of  the  estates  of  the  various 
n.sane  patients. 
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I  have  acknowledged  service  of  hundreds  of  copies  of  accounts,  peti 
tions  and  inventories,  etc.,  as  required  by  law,  and  by  prompt  attentioi 
to.  this  matter  alone  have  in  that  way  secured  the  good  will  anc 
cooperation  of  the  numerous  attorneys  in  the  state  who  are  representing 
guardians. 

I  have  been  visited  by  many  people  who  have  relatives  or  frien( 
in  the  hospitals,  and  almost  without  exception  they  have  had  no  coi 
plaint  to  make  of  the  treatment  and  service  furnished  by  the  state;  01 
the  contrary,  many  have  been  fulsome  in  their  praises  of  the  manage 
ment  of  the  various  institutions. 

My  work,  while  somewhat  tedious  on  account  of  the  detail  involvec 

has  been  pleasant  and  congenial,  due  largely  to  the  cheerful  coopers 

tion  and  help,  not  only  of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy,  but  of  the  medicj 

superintendents  and  the  hospital  employees  in  general. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EDW.  J.  TYRRELL. 
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REPORT  OF  DENTAL  SURGEON. 


San  Francisco,  California,  September  5,  1916. 

To  the  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
Sacramento,  Calif orn ia. 

Gentlemen  :  Permit  me  to  submit  to  your  honorable  commission  the 
following  report  from  the  office  of  State  Dental  Surgeon  of  services 
rendered  to  the  various  state  hospitals  and  the  Sonoma  State  Home  as 
required  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  April  16,  1909,  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  the  office  of  State  Dental  Surgeon;  prescribing  his 
duties ;  fix  his  manner  of  appointment,  salary  and  term  of  office,  and  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  expenses  of  his  office." 

During  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report.  I  have  visited  all  of  the 
state  hospitals,  and  also  the  Sonoma  State  Home  in  compliance  with 
the  above-mentioned  act,  performing  all  necessary  dental  surgery  upon 
lall  of  those  patients  requiring  the  same. 

It  is  gratifying  for  me  to  be  able  to  report  that  during  the  past  two 
years  the  general  condition  of  teeth  among  the  patients  has  greatly 
improved,  owing  to  the  fact  that  through  the  cooperation  of  your  com- 
mission and  the  Board  of  Control,  I  have  been  able  to  awaken  enthusiasm 
to  a  certain  degree  among  its  patients  concerning  the  care  of  their  teeth. 

At  present  I  have  the  assistance  of  a  resident  dentist  at  the  Patton 
and  Stockton  state  hospitals  which  has  been  a  material  aid  in  my 
general  plan  of  stimulating  and  encouraging  among  patients  interest 
in  the  caretaking  of  their  teeth.  At  the  Sonoma  State  Home,  it  is  my 
intention  shortly  of  inaugurating  a  drill  among  the  children,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  will  be  to  teach  or  get  them  into  the  habit  of  properly 
using  the  toothbrush  which,  I  feel  sure,  can  be  done  with  a  very 
beneficial  effect. 

Greater  progress  could  be  made  if  better  equipment  were  furnished 
in  some  of  the  hospitals ;  also  the  location  of  the  dental  office  with  regard 
to  light,  etc.,  in  some  cases  might  be  changed  to  advantage.  The  sys- 
tem I  am  applying,  and  which  is  working  out  well,  might  be  extended 
to  the  state  penitentiaries  by  placing  the  resident  dentists  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Dental  Surgeon.  A  vast  amount  of  good  can 
be  accomplished  in  this  way  at  these  institutions. 

Permit  me  to  extend  to  your  honorable  commission  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  cooperation  you  have  accorded  me.     With  a  continuation  of  the 
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same  it  is  my  hope  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  State  Dental  Surgeon 

Department  to  a  standard  second  to  none  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  statistical  statement  of  work  performed  through 

this  office  during  the  period  above  mentioned: 

Teeth  extracted   6,676 

Fillings    inserted    3,823 

Dentures  cleaned  and  scaled 1,143 

Vulcanite  plates  repaired 14 

Simple  fractures  of  mandible  reduced   4 

Acute    fistulas    treated 2 

Xecrossed  areas  curetted  7 

Repaired  crowns    (gold  and   Logan)    22 

ild   bridges    (removed   and   replaced  i    26 

Pyorrhea  alveolaris  treated 36 

Pulps  and  abscessed  teeth  treated 120 

Neuralgia  treated 0 

Respectfully  submitted. 

LEO  J.  McMAHON, 

State  Dental  Surgeon. 
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To  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Gentlemen:    I    respectfully  submit   the   following   report    on   the 

deportation    of    alien    insane    and    the    removal    of   nonresidents.     In 

•  September.   1915.   under  the  direction  of  the  general  superintendent 

of  state  hospitals.  Dr.  F.  "W.  Hatch.  I  initiated  the  enforcement  of 

the  provisions  of  section  2191,  Political  Code.     Cases  were  investigated, 

relatives  and  friends  of  patients  located  and  corresponded  with,  and 

results  have  proved  most  satisfactory.     During  the  nine  months  ended 

July  31,  1916,  153  nonresidents  have  been  returned  to  their  homes  in 

Other   states   and   countries.     Of   this  number   ten   patients   paid  the 

expense  of  their  removal,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.     On  a  basis  of 

eight  years  as  the  average  institutional  life  of  the  patients,  and  the 

average  per  capita  cost  for  the  sixty-seventh  ]i->cal  year,  the  removal  of 

I  the  153  patients  has  resulted   in   a  saving  of  $205,974.88;  deducting 

;  from  this  amount  the  cost  of  the  movement  we  have  a  net  saving  of 

$191,415.03. 

Soon  after  the  initiation  of  this  work  we  came  in  contact  with  the 
officials  of  other  states  working  along  the  same  lines.  The  state  of  New 
York  has  for  some  time  been  actively  engaged  in  relieving  itself  of  the 
unjust  burden  of  caring  for  alien  and  nonresident  insane.  The  officials 
of  New  York  submitted,  for  our  consideration,  a  reciprocal  agreement 
for  the  exchange  of  nonresidents.  Realizing  this  to  be  the  most  human- 
itarian method  of  handling  the  problem,  we  entered  into  the  agreement 
with  New  York. 

Since  then  we  have  been  successful  in  negotiating  similar  agreements 
with  the  states  of  Oregon,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Massachusetts.  It  is  our 
wish  and  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  other  states  of 
the  Union  will  see  the  light  and  enter  the  fold  of  the  progressive 
pioneers    in  this  work. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  reciprocal  agreement  the  state  desiring  the 
return  of  a  nonresident  must  submit  proof  that  the  patient  is  a  resident 
of  the  state  to  which  he  is  to  be  returned.  The  case  is  investigated  and 
if  the  evidence  is  substantiated  permission  is  granted  for  the  return  of 
the  patient.  The  patients  are  handled  by  competent  attendants  and 
delivered  to  an  institution  or  to  the  proper  county  officials. 

The  investigation  of  these  cases,  together  with  those  who  are  con- 
stantly coming  to  California,  especially  southern  California,  firmly 
convinces  us  of  the  necessity  of  the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  deportation 
with  an  officer  to  handle  the  work. 
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I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Lunacy  Commission  urge  upon 
the  State  Board  of  Control  the  necessity  of  providing  funds  to  carry  on 
this  work.  I  would  suggest  a  budget  allowance  of  $10,000  per  year, 
as  the  minimum.  At  present,  and  in  the  past,  the  hospitals  have  been 
called  upon  to  meet  this  expense  from  current  accounts,  while  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  is  spread  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  With  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  per  year  I  am  satisfied  I  can  get  results  which 
will  more  than  justify  the  allowance. 

Dr.  John  A.  Reily,  medical  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia State  Hospital,  was  quick  to  see  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
removal  of  nonresidents,  and  it  is  owing  to  his  hearty  cooperation  and 
untiring  efforts  we  are  able  to  report  such  successful  results. 

I  regret  to  report  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  number  of  aliens 
deported  by  the  federal  government,  which,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the 
war  in  Europe. 

For  more  detailed  information  your  attention  is  respectfully  called 
to  the  accompanying  tables. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  F.  WAYMIRE, 

Auditor. 
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TABLE   NO.   1. 
Nativity   of   aliens   deported    between   July   1,    1914,    and    June   30,    1916. 


Australia     1 

Azores   Islands   1 

China    1 

Canada    2 

Denmark     1 

England     4 

Greece    1 

Ireland   12 

Jamaica     1 

Mexico    2 


New    Zealand    1 

Norway    1 

Portugal    1 

Russia    2 

Scotland    1 

Spain    2 

Switzerland     1 

Total    35 


TABLE   NO.  2. 

Time  in  the  United  States  of  those  deported  on   United  States  Government  Warrants. 
July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916. 

1  to  3  months 1    18   to   21   months 5 

3  to  6  months 2 

6  to  9  months 3 

9  to  12  months 2 

12  to  15  months 5 

15  to  18  months 5 


21    to   24    months 6 

24    to   30   months 4 

30    to    36   months 2 

Total     35 


TABLE   NO.  3. 

July  1,  1914,   to  June  30,  1916. 

Deported  on  United   States   Government   warrants 35 

Deported  by  friends    and    relatives 5 

Deported   by  commission 162 

Verified,  but  Immigration  Department  refused  to  deport 3 

Cases  held  pending  settlement  of  war 24 

Cases  with   negative    results 164 

Total  393 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

Amount  expended  by  the  State  Commission  in   Lunacy. 

Sixty-sixth  fiscal   year. 

Appropriation  for  salaries $18,000  00 

Unexpended  balance  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year 8  35 

$18,008  35 
Amount  expended  - --     17,117  76 

Unexpended  balance $890  59 

Appropriation  for  traveling  and  contingent $2,500  00 

Unexpended  balance  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year 281  68 

$2,781  68 
Amount  expended  1,748  98 

Unexpended  balance  $1,032  70 

Appropriation  for  printing  $3,000  00 

Unexpended  balance  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year 74 

$3,000  74 
Amount  expended  3,000  74 

Sixty-seventh   fiscal   year. 

Appropriation  for  salaries $18,000  00 

Amount  expended  17,997  45 

Unexpended  balance $2  55 

Appropriation  for  traveling  and  contingent $2,500  00 

Amount  expended  1,946  91 

Unexpended  balance  $553  09 

Appropriation  for  printing $4,000  00 

Amount  expended  3,647  05 

Unexpended  balance   $352  95 

State  of  California,     ) 
County  of  Sacramento.    I 

Chas.    P.   Waymire,   auditor   of   the   State   Commission   in   Lunacy,   being  first   duly 
sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  above  financial  statement  is  correct. 

Chas.  P.  Waymire, 
Auditor  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  November,  1916. 

E.  G.  Twogood, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Sacramento,  State  of  California. 
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RECEIPTS  AND    DISBURSEMENTS  OF   FARM,   GARDEN    AND    DAIRY    FOR   THE 
SIXTY-SIXTH    AND    SIXTY-SEVENTH    FISCAL    YEARS. 


Hospitals 


Sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 


Receipts 


Disburse- 
ments 


Stockton   $40,416  52        $23,293  86 


Excess 
receipts 


Sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 


Receipts 


Disburse- 
ments 


$17,122  66        $39,333  24        $23,869  12 


Napa  

Agnews  

Mendocino    

Southern  California 

Sonoma  State  Home... 
Norwalk 


Totals 


52,346  01 
15,896  30 
27,552  06 
57,209  00 
21,982  99 


$215,402  94 


40,301  37 
13,133  32 
20,065  13 
23,533  24 
20,975  40 


12,044  64 
2,763  04 
7,486  93 

33,675  76 
1,007  59 


55,156  26 
13,631  56 
25,541  42 
48,503  82 
21,382  93 
3,094  43 


33,816  68 
11,073  97 
15,242  43 
29,083  49 
24,119  56 
791  90 


$141,302  32  !     $74,100  62      $206,643  66      $137,997  15 


Excess 
receipts 


$15,464  12 
21,339  58 

2,557  59 
10,298  93 
19,420  33 
*2,736  63 

2,302  53 


3,646  51 


♦Disbursements  exceed  receipts. 


VALUE  OF  FOOD  AND  FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  OF  FOOD 
PRODUCTS  BASED  ON  SAME. 


Hospitals 


Sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 


Sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 


Food 
supplies 


Hay  and 
grain 


Per  capita 

food 

supplies 


Food 
supplies 


Hay  and 

grain 


Per  capita 

food 

supplies 


Stockton   . 

Napa  

Agnews    

Mendocino    

Southern  California— 
Sonoma  State  Home. 
Norwalk 


$29,002  11 
51,383  79 
14,835  03 
22,394  39 
49,277  14 
20,346  99 


$11,460  10 
2,077  97 
472  50 
2,676  00 
4,630  81 
1,320  00 


$0.04 
.06 
.03 
.06 
.06 
.05 


Totals    $187,239  45       $22,637  38 


$0.30 


$34,507  71 
42,803  59 
12,719  04 
19,079  54 
40,207  60 
20,389  90 
579  40 


$170,286  78 


$4,778  04 
5,142  31 

320  00 
5,175  90 
3,698  82 

840  03 
2,156  73 


$22,111  83 


$0.04 
.05 
.02 
.04 
.05 
.05 
.016 


$0,266 


REPORT   OF   AUDITOR. 
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NATIVITY   OF   PATIENTS    IN    THE  SIX   STATE    HOSPITALS  JULY   1,    1916. 


go 

o 

o 

a 

2 

■a 

r 

! 

Agnews 

S 

3 
O. 
o 
o 

5" 

o 

so 
5  5 

o 

p 

r 

Africa    1 

Alaska    

Australia    1 

Austro-Hungary     78 

Belgium    2 

Canada  53 

Chili     1 

China    46 

Denmark   31 

England    65 

France    41 

Germany    187 

Greece 11 

Guatemala  

Holland    6 

India    1 

Ireland    167 

Italy    113 

Japan   |  30 

Mexico    37 

New  Zealand  

Norway  and  .Sweden 90 

Peru 1 

Portugal    --  20 

Philippine  Islands  1 

Russia  74 

Sandwich  Islands  '<  3 

Scotland    13 

South  America   1 

Spain    23 

Switzerland    |  27 

Turkey 19 

Wales    | 

West  Indies  12 

Western  Islands   13 

Totals  1,171 

United    States 1,173 

Unknown  117 

Grand  totals  2,461 


30 

5 

26 

13 

72 

34 

203 

16 

1 

3 

2 

235 

70 

13 

13 

4 

87 

2 


],0S9 


1.264 
140 


1 

3 

2 

C2 

2 

25 

2 

6 

21 

65 

29 

109 

3 


2 

2 

126 

61 
5 
9 
1 

46 


129 
65 

3 
11 

1 
55 


2 

7  .. 

48 

35 

5 

3 

6  .. 

30 

79 

3 

2 

1  „ 

19 

11  ._ 

19 

21  - 

38 

82 

6 

18 

35 

1 

93 

158 

8 

8 

5  .. 

2 

81 

46 

29 

104 

1 
76 


924 
24 


691 


563 
30 


920 


1,523 
69 


4 

37 

286 

13 

220 

11 

108 

105 

328 

158 

758 

43 

1 

13 

7 

739 

360 

80 

184 

7 

354 

3 

89 

U 

317 

10 

74 

15 

56 

121 

37 

13 

26 

29 


4,685 

5,514 
382 


2,493        1,662        1,284        2,512 


109        10,521 
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REPORT  OF  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 
STOCKTON  STATE  HOSPITAL. 


Stockton,  Californl\,  March  25,  1916. 

To  The  Honorable  Board  of  Managers, 
Stockton  State  Hospital, 
Stockton,  California. 

Gentlemen  :  I  hereby  submit  to  you  my  annual  report  of  the  move- 
ment of  patients,  moneys  received  and  expended  and  other  business 
transacted  at  this  hospital. 

The  last  session  of  the  legislature  granted  us  the  following  appro- 
priations for  improvements,  which  when  completed  will  add  materially 
to  the  comfort  of  the  patients  and  the  convenience  of  those  connected 
with  the  hospital. 

A  convalescent  cottage  for  women  where  those  whose  improved 
.  mental  condition  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be  amid  surroundings 
that  are  more  congenial  and  free  from  any  indication  of  restraint,  and 
where  they  will  be  separated  from  others  whose  actions  and  words  are 
often  distressing  and  depressing,  will  be  a  much  needed  addition  to 
the  hospital. 

A  working  men's  cottage  where  those  who  are  employed  in  our  vari- 
,  ous  industrial  departments  can  be  cared  for  will  add  much  to  the 
comfort  of  this  class  of  patients. 

'Cottages  for  physicians.  Two  cottages  to  accommodate  additional 
members  of  our  medical  staff  were  provided  for  and  are  about  to  be 
constructed. 

A  lighting  system  which  provides  for  140  electroliers  about  the 
grounds  and  the  placing  of  high  power  and  other  electrical  lines  under 
ground,  will  add  to  the  safety  of  those  about  the  hospital  and  at  the 
same  time  not  only  illuminate  the  premises  as  they  should  be,  but  also 
add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  grounds.  The  electroliers  are  of 
solid  concrete,  surmounted  by  a  single  frosted  globe  and  will  be  very 
neat  and  attractive  in  appearance. 

A  250  horsepower  boiler  is  being  installed  which  will  provide  us  with 
sufficient  heat  and  relieve  the  overload  on  our  battery  of  boilers  during 
the  winter  months. 

Hay  and  feed  barn.  Seven  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
the  erection  of  a  hay  and  feed  barn  at  the  Farm.  This  with  our 
present  facilities  will  give  us  ample  room  to  care  for  all  of  our  farm 
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products,   thereby  not  only  protecting  the   farm  products   from  the 
weather,  but  will  also  be  a  great  convenience  in  feeding  our  dairy  stock. 

Sterilizations.  The  results  in  our  surgical  and  hydrotherapy  depart- 
ments have  been  very  gratifying  the  past  year.  We  have  continued 
our  work  of  sterilizing  all  patients  under  45  or  50  years  of  age  com- 
mitted to  the  hospital.  Among  the  women  only  those  who  have 
recovered,  or  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  able  to  leave 
the  hospital,  are  sterilized.  All  the  young  and  middle-aged  men  are 
sterilized,  unless  they  are  suffering  from  paresis,  or  some  other  form 
of  dementia. 

The  operations  for  both  vasectomy  and  tubectomy  are  comparatively 
simple,  requiring  but  a  short  time  to  perform.  The  vasectomies  are 
done  in  four  or  five  minutes  under  local  anaesthesia ;  the  tubectomies, 
when  there  are  no  complications,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes. 

Vasectomies  are  performed  in  the  scrotum,  the  vas  being  picked  up 
by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  rolled  away  from  the  tissues  of  the 
cord  and  fixed  to  the  skin  by  tenaculum  forceps.  An  incision  is  made 
1  cm.  in  length  through  the  skin  and  sheath.  The  vas  is  drawn  out 
and  a  section  1  cm.  in  length  is  taken  out.  There  is  no  bleeding  and 
no  sutures  are  needed  except  for  the  incision  in  the  skin  which  is  closed 
with  one  stitch.  By  this  interruption  in  the  continuity  of  the  vas.  the 
testicular  secretion  is  absorbed.  Since  performing  these  operations 
we  are  led  to  believe,  by  the  improvement  in  general  and  mental  health, 
that  there  is  a  distinct  beneficial  result  from  the  absorption  of  the 
testicular  secretion. 

The  first  attempts  to  consciously  utilize  the  internal  secretion  of  the 
testicles  were  made,  as  is  well  known,  by  Brown-Sequard,  who  experi- 
mented with  testicular  extracts  in  1889.  He  reported  a  remarkable 
result  from  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  testicular  extracts.  They 
were  said  to  increase  bodily  and  mental  vigor,  etc.  Many  of  the  results 
claimed  were  evidently  due  to  suggestion.  However,  since  beginning 
these  sterilization  operations,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  by  the  improve- 
ment in  mental  and  general  health  that  there  is  a  definite  beneficial 
effect  from  this  operation  and  may  lead  to  important  findings  as  an 
organo  therapeutic  agent. 

The  cases  suffering  from  depression,  inability  to  concentrate  and 
extreme  nervousness  are  those  who  are  principally  benefited.  Men 
who  responded  to  no  other  form  of  treatment,  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks  after  the  operation  have  shown  marked  improvement  both  men- 
tally and  physically  and  later  have  been  discharged  from  the  hospital 
in  their  normal  mental  condition  and  in  excellent  physical  health.  The 
women  are  benefited  only  by  the  fact  that  they  are  protected  from  the 
recurrence  of  their  mental  trouble  through  the  nervous  strain  inci 
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dental  to  child-bearing  and  also  the  worry  that  they  might  again 
become  pregnant,  which  would  more  than  likely  mean  their  return  to 
the  hospital,  perhaps  to  make  it  their  permanent  home.  The  most 
important  feature  in  these  cases  is  that  the  state  will  not  have  their 
children,  their  grandchildren  or  their  great-grandchildren  to  care  for. 

For  the  tubectomy,  an  incision  is  made  low  down  in  the  medium  line 
of  the  abdomen  so  that  the  slight  scar  left  is  covered  with  pubic  hair 
and  is  not  noticed  by  the  patient.  The  incision  is  made  only  large 
enough  to  insert  the  first  and  second  fingers.  The  tube  is  then  with- 
drawn by  the  fingers,  a  small  incision  is  made  in  the  isthmus  (or 
restricted  portion)  of  the  tube,  and  1  or  2  cm.  of  the  tube  is  resected. 
The  serous  covering  is  then  sutured  over  with  fine  catgut,  the  tube 
dropped  back  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the  external  incision  closed. 
Patients  are  able  to  be  up  within  three  or  four  days  after  the  operation. 
Should  any  pelvic  disease  be  found  present,  the  incision  is  lengthened 
and  the  condition  remedied  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

To  my  mind  California — through  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and 
seeing  that  its  provisions  are  carried  out — is  leading  the  world  in  pro- 
viding that  the  patients  committed  to  her  various  state  institutions  are 
receiving  the  benefits  of  sterilization — not  alone  for  its  curative  effects 
— but  to  prevent  the  filling  of  her  institutions  in  the  future,  from  the 
offsprings  of  the  insane  who  recover  or  partially  recover  and  are  per- 
mitted to  again  go  out  into  the  world  and  reproduce  their  like — a  large 
percentage  of  whom  through  inheritance  and  under  unfavorable 
environments  or  dissipation,  at  length  take  the  places  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  institutions  for  the  insane  throughout  the  state. 

If  the  insane  who  are  capable  of  reproducing  are  not  sterilized  before 
leaving  the  hospital,  it  naturally  follows  that  we  will  have  an  ever- 
increasing,  endless  chain  of  insane  and  defective  wards  to  care  for. 

I  made  the  rather  broad  statement  that  California  was  leading  the 
world  in  this  very  important  procedure.  In  doing  so  I  am  well  aware; 
there  are  several  other  states  in  which  this  operation  is  authorized,  but 
from  statistics  which  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  I  feel  that  we,  in  this 
state,  are  doing  more  of  this  work  than  is  being  done  elsewhere. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  law  made  broader  whereby  those  addicted  to 
ihe  use  of  alcohol  or  drugs  could  be  sterilized  upon  their  second  com- 
mitment to  an  insane  hospital. 

Work  therapy.  We  have  added  a  third  teacher  to  our  staff  for  the 
furl  her  advancement  of  the  system  of  work  therapy. 

This  work,  as  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  know,  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  Our  work  along  these  lines  is 
varied  to  the  extent  that  the  patients  do  not  become  fatigued  and  lose 
interest  or  become  so  familiar  with  all  its  branches  that  they  simply 
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automatically  carry  on  their  work  or  play  without  the  necessity  of 
thinking  what  they  are  doing. 

The  mistake  is  oftentimes  made  in  allowing  patients  to  continue  per- 
forming the  same  character  of  work  from  day  to  day  until  they  mechan- 
ically perform  their  duties.  When  such  a  condition  exists  they  simply 
become  machines,  and  the  original  object — that  of  benefiting  their 
mental  condition — is  defeated. 

Dietitian.  We  have  recently  added  a  dietitian  to  our  hospital  staff 
and  through  her  efforts  the  patients  now  have  a  varied  and  wrell- 
ba la  need  diet,  which  not  alone  adds  much  to  their  general  welfare  but 
effects  quite  a  saving  in  the  kitchen  supplies. 

The  Board  of  Control  and  Lunacy  Commission  have  ever  been  willing 
and  anxious  to  aid  us  in  every  way  possible  to  add  to  the  improvement 
of  conditions  at  the  hospital  whereby  the  patients  might  receive  addi- 
tional comforts  and  attentions. 

The  medical  staff  and  the  employees  in  all  departments  have  done 
their  utmost  to  assist  in  seeing  that  the  patients  were  well  cared  for 
and  that  they  receive  every  possible  attention. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  your 
luarty  cooperation  with  me  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
hospital. 


Stockton,  California,  December  6,  1916. 

Honorable  Board  of  Managers, 
Stockton  State  Hospital, 
Stockton,  California. 

Gentlemen:  I  hereby  submit  to  you  my  biennial  report  of  the 
movement  of  patients,  moneys  received  and  expended  and  other  busi- 
ness transacted  at  this  hospital. 

The  work  at  the  hospital  lias  progressed  very  favorably  since  my  last 
report  and  nothing  of  unusual  interest  has  developed. 

We  have  continued  onr  work  of  sterilization,  and  the  more  we  do 
along  these  lines  the  more  impressed  we  are  with  the  feeling  that 
sterilization  in  the  cases  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  recovery  should 
be  made  compulsory  in  all  state  institutions  throughout  the  country, 
qo1  alone  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  undesirables  but  for  the  benefit 
derived  by  the  patient  himself. 

Our  work  in  re-education  and  work  therapy  has  shown  a  marked 
increase  both  in  the  number  of  patients  employed  and  the  benefit 
derived  by  them.  Our  classes  are  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery  ware,  baskets,  rugs,  toweling  and  different  articles  of  arts 
and  crafts. 
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Dr.  Norman  E.  Williamson,  our  pathologist,  has  made  some  valuable 
additions  to  the  Wassermann  and  Noguchi  methods.  A  report  of  his 
work  along  these  lines  follows. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  the  Board  of  Managers  my  expression  of  thanks 
for  the  hearty  cooperation  which  they  have  extended  to  me  during  the 
past  year. 

Yours  truly, 

FRED  P.  CLARK, 
Medical  Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  LABORATORY. 

For  Year  From  July  1,   1915,  to  June  30,  1916. 

Urinalysis    1,608  Spinal  fluid  examination 166 

Sputum 50  Gastric  analysis 10 

Feces 9  Tissue  section 15 

Bloods    99  Salvarsan    15 

Discharges 13  Mercurialized    serum    (spinal) 20 

Complement  fixation —  Post  mortems 33 

Serum 855  Throat  smears   60 

Spinal    166 

Dr.  Edgerton  reports  as  follows  on  his  work  here  : 
In  50  examinations  of  blood  and  spinal  fluid  in  cases  of  paresis  the  per  cent 
of  positive  reactions  was  48. 

Tw-elve  cases  of  paresis  were  given  mercurialized  serum — some  of  the  cases 
having  four  injections  without  any  mental  or  laboratory  improvement.  That 
is  the  Wassermann  and  butyric  acid  test  were  still  strongly  positive,  but  in 
some  cases  the  cell  count  was  lowered.  Mercury  was  used  in  some  of  these 
cases — also  salvarsan. 

The  first  five  cases  were  given  1-50  of  a  grain  of  mercuric  chloride — in  solu- 
tion in  salt  solution  and  blood  serum.  Later  I  increased  this  dose  to  as  high 
as  1-6  of  a  grain.  The  last  five  cases  were  also  given  10  m.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  the  serum  preparation.  In  no  case  were  there 
any  untoward  effects.  For  a  short  time  after  the  injection  the  temperature 
went  subnormal — and  in  a  few  hours  an  elevated  temperature  presented  itself. 
Temperature  became  normal  again  in  about  a  day  and  in  three  cases  the 
temperature  remained  elevated  for  nearly  three  days.  In  one  case  there  was 
slight  vomiting  after  the  injection.  Aspirin  and  phenacetin  was  used  freely 
to  control  headache  and  in  two  cases  morphine  was  used  to  control  the  patient. 
Pulse  in  some  cases  indicated  stimulating  and  1-50  grains  atropine  was  used. 

As  far  as  preparation  of  the  patient  was  concerned,  a  laxative  of  some  kind 
was  given  the  night  before  and  breakfast  denied  in  the  morning.  After  the 
injection,  liquid  food  was  given  until  the  temperature  was  normal.  After  the 
injection  they  were  put  to  bed  with  the  foot  of  the  bed  elevated  about  six 
inches.  They  remained  in  this  posture  for  about  two  hours.  Kept  in  bed 
until  temperature  was  normal  and  headache  gone.  In  most  cases  they  were 
permitted  to  get  out  of  bed  in  24  hours. 

The  patients  were  bled  the  night  before — usually  about  twenty  c.c.  of  blood 
— and  after  tho  serum  had  separated,  it  was  placed  in  the  ice  box  overnight. 
In  the  morning  K>  c.c.  of  serum  was  removed  and  this  was  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  mercuric  chloride  containing  1-50  of  a  grain  of  mercury.  Then  enough 
sterile  salt  solution  was  added  to  bring  the  total   amount  up   to  about  18  or 
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20  c.c.     This  was   then  inactivated  in   a   water  bath   for  one-half  hour   at  56 
degrees  centigrade.     Sterile  glassware  used  throughout. 

The  patient  was  then  placed  on  the  table,  preferably  lying  on  the  right  side 
with  the  legs  and  knees  drawn  up  as  far  as  possible  and  the  head  and  shoulders 
flexed  forward.  With  ordinary  aseptic  precautions — skin  iodized,  a  puncture 
was  made.  Blood  pressure  was  taken  and  spinal  fluid  was  permitted  to  flow 
until  there  had  been  a  drop  of  blood  pressure  usually  about  15  or  20  degrees. 
Then  the  amount  of  serum  was  injected  very  slowly,  usually  about  one  c.c.  per 
minute.  I  used  a  20  c.c.  Luer  syringe  for  this,  instead  of  the  gravity  method 
devised  by  Byrnes  of  Johns-Hopkins. 

Some  of  the  work  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  will  receive  an 
advance  comment.  On  July  13th  a  case  of  diphtheria  was  reported 
by  Dr.  Tuggle  in  Ward  21.  The  patient  was  immediately  isolated  and 
given  10,000  units  of  antitoxin  on  a  positive  smear  from  the  throat. 
His  culture  the  next  day  was  also  positive.  Cultures  were  taken  from 
the  throats  of  all  immediate  contacts  and  a  carrier  found  who  was 
isolated.  The  Shick  test  was  given  to  the  85  patients  and  two  attend- 
ants in  the  ward.  61  of  whom  were  found  to  possess  native  antitoxin. 
Subsequent  cultures  were  made  of  all  susceptible  individuals  and  proven 
negative. 

No  prophylactic  antitoxin  was  given  except  to  the  attendant  who 
took  care  of  the  patients  in  isolation.  The  use  of  prophylactic  anti- 
toxin would  have  prevented  any  results  from  the  Shick  reaction. 
Cultures  and  Shick  reaction  thus  gave  us  good  control  of  the  disease 
in  the  ward.  The  patient  and  the  carrier  continued  positive  until 
after  four  negative  cultures  each.  One  was  returned  to  the  ward 
August  23d  and  the  other  August  31st. 

Properly  diluted  toxin  for  the  Shick  test  was  shipped  in  a  thermos 
bottle  from  the  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley. 


A  SIMPLIFIED   COMPLEMENT  FIXATION  TEST. 

By  Norman  E.  Williamson,  M.D., 
Pathologist,   State  Hospital,   Stockton,  California. 

The  following  method  is  a  modification  of  Noguchi  's  test,  but  is  much 
simpler  and  quicker. 

Capillary  pipettes  are  drawn  out  of  small  glass  tubing.  "With  a 
light  touch  of  a  file  a  mark  is  made  at  the  point  which  0.03  c.c.  of 
mercury  reaches  from  the  end  of  the  capillary  tubing.  The  entire 
length  of  the  pipette  is  12  cm.  Blood  is  drawn  from  the  ear  to  the 
mark  for  each  tube  of  the  test.  This  will  contain  approximately 
0.02  c.c.  of  serum  as  used  in  the  Noguchi  test,  in  addition  to  cells. 

Place  the  small  tubes  in  the  rack  used  for  complement  fixation  and 
add  to  each  tube  1  c.c.  of  citrated  salt  solution.  The  salt  solution  is 
the  usual  0.9  per  cent.     The  citrate  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  three 
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parts  to  10,000.  It  is  convenient  to  keep  on  hand  salt  solution  contain- 
ing 1  per  cent  sodium  citrate.  Three  c.c.  of  this  and  97  c.c.  of  salt 
solution  will  make  the  right  proportion  for  the  tubes.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  clotting  of  the  0.03  c.c.  of  blood  used,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  reaction.  Straight  salt  solution  may  be  used  with 
good  results,  but  the  slight  clot  which  forms  detracts  from  the  accuracy 
of  the  test. 

Three-hundredths  c.c.  of  blood  is  put  in  the  front  and  back  tubes 
which  are  immediately  shaken.  The  blood  is  blown  out  of  the  pipette, 
using  the  mouthpiece  of  a  blood  commuting  pipette,  and  can  be  imme- 
diately refilled  from  the  same  patient  for  the  control  tube.  It  is  then 
washed  with  salt  solution,  water,  alcohol,  ether  and  dried  in  the  flame 
of  a  Bunsen  burner.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  next  patient.  Blood  is 
taken  from  known  positive  and  negative  cases  for  control. 

Add  0.1  c.c.  of  properly  diluted  Noguchi  antigen  to  the  front  row  of 
tubes  and  0.1  c.c.  of  salt  solution  to  the  back  row. 

Add  0.1  c.c.  of  40  per  cent  complement  to  all  tubes.     Shake. 
Place  in  water  bath  at  37  degrees  C.  for  ^  hour. 
Remove  and  add  two  units  of  antihuman  amboceptor  in  1  c.c.  of  salt 
solution.     (A  unit  of  amboceptor  has  the  same  meaning  as  usual,  *'.  e., 
the  quantity  which  will  hemolyze  1  c.c.  of  1  per  cent  suspension  of 
washed  human  red  cells  in  one  hour  with  one  unit  of  complement.) 
Place  in  water  bath  at  37  degrees  C.  for  one  hour. 
Compare  each  front  tube  with  its  corresponding  back  tube.     Com- 
plete inhibition  of  hemolysis  in  the  front  tube  with  an  average  amount 
in  the  back  tube  would  be  -f-  -f-.     Less  than  this  but  more  than  50 
per  cent  inhibition  would  be  -4-.     More  accurate  readings  can  be  made 
with  a  colorimeter,  using  a  standard  in  the  wedge  and  comparing  each 
tube  with  the  standard.     Tubes  must  either  be  allowed  to  settle  after 
incubation  or  they  can  be  at  once  centrifugated  and  read. 

The  amount  of  red  cells  used  in  this  test  is  about  equal  to  1  c.c.  of 
3  per  cent  suspension  or  three  times  that  used  in  the  Noguchi  test. 
This  is  not  a  disadvantage,  as  no  more  will  be  hemolyzed  than  the 
unfixed  complement  can  manage.  The  hemolysin  is  always  the  same, 
as  none  is  added  with  the  patient's  serum.  This  might  occur  if  serum 
and  cells  came  from  individuals  of  different  groups,  unless  the  cells 
belonged  to  group  4  of  Moss,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  former  contribution. 
The  advantages  of  this  method  are  obvious.  The  blood  taking  is 
very  simple  and  relieves  the  patient  of  much  discomfort.  No  time  is 
lost  in  getting  clear  serum.  There  is  no  washing  of  blood  except  for 
standardization  of  reagents.  The  test  can  be  completed  in  two  hours 
from  the  time  the  blood  is  taken. 

I  have  found  the  test  to  be  accurate.     I  have  checked  it  by  both 
Wassermann  and  Noguchi  results. 
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FURTHER  NOTES  ON  A  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  NOGUCHI  TEST. 
NOBMAN  E.  "Williamson.  M.D.,  from  the  State  Hospital,  Stockton,  California. 

The  results  of  142  tests  by  the  short  method  advocated  in  a  recent 
article  follow: 


Clinical  diagnosis 

Author's  mortification  of 
Noguchi 

Noguchi  or  Wassermann 

Number 

Negative    ... 

Negative 

Negative 

86 

Negative 

Negative        _    . 

35 

Negative    ... 

Negative 

Weakly  positive  <  — 1__ 
Noguchi  negative  

+  4- 

1 

Negative         .      ... 

Suspicions  ~ 

s 

Syphilitic 

Syphilitic           .    . 

+  +  . 

., 

Syphilitic   

+  +  

Negative        .    . 

2 

Syphilitic   

+  +  

■+- 

1 

Syphilitic      

■+- 

2 

Syphilitic   ... 

-+- 

-+- 

1 

Syphilitic 

Negative 

Negative 

For  Noguchi  and  Wassermann  tests  the  scrum  was  inactivated.  Ace- 
tone insoluble  fraction  was  used  -as  antigen.  Sach's  antigen  would 
have  made  a  better  showing,  but  positives  must  be  checked  by  a  less 
sensitive  antigen. 

Noguchi  antigen  can  be  used  with  cholestrin  and  makes  an  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  antigen  which  can  be  used  with  active  blood  in  my  modi- 
fication. It  is  not  more  hemolytic  or  anticomplementary  than  the  anti- 
gen from  which  it  is  derived.  I  use  0.5  c.c.  of  1  per  cent  cholestrin  in 
absolute  ethyl  alcohol  added  to  1  c.c.  of  the  methyl  alcohol  solution  of 
the  acetone  in  soluble  fraction.  One  part  of  this  to  nine  parts  of  salt 
solution  makes  the  emulsion.  I  used  0.1  c.c.  of  this  in  11  tests  and  had 
one  positive  (-)-  -j-)  reaction  that  was  negative  by  Noguchi  antigen. 
This  case  gave  a  syphilitic  history.  I  consider  that  negatives  with  this 
antigen  have  a  decided  value;  positives  require  investigation. 

I  now  use  test  tube  racks  with  four  rows  of  holes.  I  obtain  0.12  e.c. 
of  blood  from  the  ear  and  add  it  to  3.88  c.c  of  the  salt  solution,  con- 
taining four  parts  per  10,000  of  sodium  citrate,  in  a  wide  test  tube. 
This  facilitates  shaking;  1  c.c.  is  added  to  each  of  the  four  tubes.  In 
Ihe  front  row  use  Noguchi  antigen  with  cholestrin;  in  the  next  Noguchi 
antigen;  the  third  contains  the  anticomplementary  control;  the  fourth 
contains  nothing  during  the  first  incubation  to  determine  fragility  of 
cells:  later  three  units  of  amboceptor  are  added  as  in  the  other  tubes  as 
a  measure  of  human  complement. 

When  such  fresh  blood  is  used  I  was  unable  to  detect  complementary 
action  in  18  cases,  in  the  presence  of  one  and  one-half  units  of  ambo- 
ceptor. When  three  units  are  used  there  is  a  faint  tinge  of  hemolysis 
in  about  20  per  cent  of  the  cases.     If  a  tube  with  antigen  shows  no 
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more  color  than  the  fourth  tube  complete  inhibition  of  the  guinea  pig 
complement  can  be  recorded.  So  far  I  have  not  seen  a  case  in  which 
the  human  complement  is  a  factor  of  any  moment. 

Tchernogubou  used  sodium  citrate  and  utilized  the  human  comple- 
ment to  hemolyze  the  patient's  cells,  as  in  this  test.  This  can  not  he  an 
accurate  gauge  of  the  amount  of  complement  fixed,  and  required  an 
pnormous  amount  of  amboceptor.  The  action  of  the  sodium  citrate  on 
amboceptor  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.     This  1  will  refer  to  again. 

Yon  Dungern  defibrinated  blood,  which  of  itself  would  produce  some 
hemolysis.  He  used  the  patient 's  cells  and  disregarded  human  comple- 
ment. He  used  an  alcoholic  extract  as  antigen  which  would  give  non- 
specific proteotropic  reactions.  He  used  0.1  c.c.  of  blood  which  is  a 
large  amount  for  active  blood,  and  which  would  moreover  occasionally 
contain  an  appreciable  amount  of  complement. 

I  was  convinced  by  my  original  experiments  that  sodium  citrate  did 
not  affect  the  substance  in  syphilitic  blood  that  was  responsible  in  the 
presence  of  antigen  for  the  complement  fixation  or  absorption,  and  the 
results  here  tabulated  show  that  this  observation  is  correct.  It  was 
necessary  to  determine  the  action  of  the  citrate  on  the  other  factors  in 
the  test.  That  cells  are  not  affected  has  been  shown  by  daily  experi- 
ence in  obtaining  them  for  complement  fixation.  Guinea  pig  serum 
14  hours  old  was  titrated  as  follows:  to  one  portion  was  added  four 
parts  of  salt  solution;  to  another  portion  was  added  two  parts  of  salt 
solution  and  two  parts  of  1  per  cent  citrate  salt  solution.  This  makes 
about  the  proportion  of  citrate  which  would  have  been  added  to  the 
whole  blood  to  prevent  clotting.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that 
the  calcium  has  been  used  in  the  clotting  of  the  blood  and  the  citrate 
is  an  excess.  The  two  portions  of  20  per  cent  complement  were  titrated 
in  parallel  rows  in  the  usual  way  with  one  unit  of  amboceptor  and  1  c.c. 
of  1  per  cent  suspension  of  washed  human  cells.  0.01  c.c.  was  the 
interval  between  tubes.  The  salt  solution  complement  showed  a  unit 
of  0.08  c.c.  The  citrated  complement  reached  maximum  hemolysis  at 
the  same  point,  the  hemolysis  being  almost  but  not  quite  complete. 
There  were  just  a  few  more  cells  in  the  tubes  containing  more  comple- 
ment. This  showed  that  there  was  no  effect  on  the  complement,  but  did 
smrgest  a  deleterious  action  on  amboceptor. 

Fresh  guinea-pig  blood  was  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  1  per  cent 
sodium  citrate,  centrifugated  and  decanted.  It  was  at  once  tested  for 
complement.  It  was  present  but  not  strong.  The  next  day  the  com- 
plement was  strong.  Just  enough  1  per  cent  calcium  chloride  was  then 
added  to  a  portion  to  produce  clotting.  On  separation  of  the  clot  the 
complement  was  found  to  be  unaffected.  Calcium  chloride  in  excess 
of  this  amount  was  anticomplementary,  as  is  known.     It  may  be  pos- 
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sible  that  excess  of  calcium  is  one  of  the  factors  concerned  in  the  anti- 
complementary action  of  some  sera.  None  of  the  bloods  used  in  the 
test  in  question  have  appeared  to  have  a  marked  anticomplementary 
action.     This  may,  however,  be  due  to  the  freshness  of  the  material. 

Adding  measured  amounts  of  1  per  cent  sodium  citrate  in  making 
the  dilution  of  amboceptor,  it  was  found  that  one  uuit  of  amboceptor 
was  destroyed  by  0.2  c.c.  of  1  per  cent  citrate  salt  solution.  That  this 
was  not  caused  by  change  in  osnotic  tension  was  shown  by  adding  salt 
solution  in  the  same  concentration.  It  took  0.5  c.c.  to  have  the  slightest 
detrimental  effect  on  the  reaction.  The  citrate  used  in  the  test  has 
united  with  calcium  and  very  little  is  free.  The  extra  unit  of  ambo- 
ceptor found  to  be  of  advantage  in  this  test  is  to  overcome  the  anti- 
hemolysin  present  in  many  bloods  for  the  patient's  own  cells;  to  pro- 
duce a  quick  reaction  for  early  reading;  to  anticipate  by  such  early 
reading  the  strengthening  of  the  human  complement.  I  believe,  more- 
over, it  assists  in  eliminating  false  positions.  Patients  showing  suspi- 
cious reactions  should  be  made  the  subject  of  thorough  investigation. 
Five  out  of  seven  were  shown  by  careful  study,  including  examination 
of  spinal  fluid,  to  be  in  all  probability  free  from  syphilis. 

After  the  tubes  have  stood  for  many  hours  a  clot  forms  in  each  tube. 
This  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  chemical  union  of  citrate  and  ambo- 
ceptor, by  which  the  calcium  is  set  free.  If  it  were  due  to  calcium  in 
excess  in  the  guinea-pig  serum  added,  the  action  should  be  more  prompt. 

All  patients  admitted  to  this  hospital  by  10  a.m.  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  are  examined  by  this  method  and  a  report  made  to  the  clinic 
at  2  p.m.  of  those  days.  Strong  positives  and  decided  negatives  have 
a  great  value  in  the  study  of  the  case.  The  possible  effect  of  alcohol 
in  producing  a  negative  is  eliminated  by  a  subsequent  test  a  few  days 
later.  Venipuncture  is  a  severe  shock  to  many  nervous  cases,  though 
it  is  still  done  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  This  test,  supplemented 
with  spinal  puncture,  may  prove  to  give  all  the  information  obtainable. 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS, 
NAPA  STATE  HOSPITAL. 


Tn  tin   Stati   Commission  in  Lunacy: 

Gentlemen:  Iu  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  medical  superintend- 
ent and  the  secretary-treasurer,  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Napa 
State  Hospital  begs  to  submit  to  you  its  biennial  report  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1916. 

The  board  held  its  regular  monthly  meetings,  which  were  well 
attended  at  all  times,  including  several  special  meetings  called  by  the 
president  of  the  board. 

The  members  of  the  board  have  manifested  a  personal  interest  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  hospital,  visiting  it  at  times  between  the  regular 
monthly  meetings  to  familiarize  themselves  more  fully  with  its  condi- 
tions. The  minutes  of  each  monthly  and  called  meetings  have  been 
forwarded  to  your  honorable  commission.  "We  respectfully  refer  to 
them,  and  desire  the  same  to  constitute  a  part  of  this  report. 

During  the  past  two  years,  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  executed, 
some  of  it  in  remodeling  old  buildings  to  be  used  for  other  purposes 
than  they  were  formerly  built  for,  these  changes  being  recommended 
by  the  present  medical  superintendent. 

An  additional  250-horsepowrer  boiler  has  been  installed  in  the  power 
bouse  to  guarantee  the  effective  use  of  steam  in  heating  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  and  all  the  several  other  buildings  on  the  hospital 
igrounds,  including  the  residences  of  the  medical  superintendent  and 
;  staff  officers. 

The  steam  heating  system  which  was  being  reconstructed  and  aug- 
mented when  the  last  report  was  made  by  the  managers  has  now  been 
completed  and  is  a  satisfactory  addition  to  the  hospital  and  other 
different  buildings  on  the  grounds,  all  being  heated  from  one  central 
point,  the  power  house,  eliminating  the  several  heating  systems  in  the 
different  buildings  as  formerly,  and  is  a  great  saving  of  fuel  and 
ittendance.     The  danger  of  fire  is  almost  an  impossibility. 

The  new  overhead  steam  piping  and  valves  are  now  being  installed 
n  the  power  house,  as  the  old  steam  piping  had  been  condemned  as 
)eing  unsafe.     This  work  is  paid  for  out  of  an  appropriation  granted 
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by  the  last  legislature,  but  an  additional  $6,000  will  be  required  to 
finish  the  work  in  the  power  house.  More  machines  are  required  and 
the  power  house  roof  needs  to  be  partly  remodeled.  The  board  hopes 
to  get  the  above  appropriation  for  this  work  so  much  needed;  $2,500 
for  renewing  the  roof  where  necessary  and  $3,500  for  additional  pumps 
and  fittings. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Farm  Workers'  Dormitories  on  the  Smith- 
Brown  ranch,  granted  by  the  last  legislature,  has  not  been  fully  utilized 
up  to  this  time,  but  the  board  of  managers  is  hopeful  that  the  structure 
will  be  completed  in  the  near  future,  giving  the  employees  and  workers 
more  comfortable  quarters  than  they  now  enjoy. 

The  hospital  for  invalids  and  physical  diseases  for  both  sexes — the 
appropriation  which  was  granted  by  the  last  legislature :  The  buildings 
were  commenced  three  months  ago  and  the  board  of  managers  is  assured 
they  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  they  will  be  then 
occupied  by  patients,  relieving  the  overcrowded  condition  of  other 
parts  of  the  hospital. 

Remodeling  the  North  Pay  Cottage  has  been  finished  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,  money  appropriated  by  the  1913  legislature.  This  building 
remodeled  is  now  used  for  the  acute  disturbed  male  patients.  An 
X-ray  apparatus  has  been  installed  here  at  a  cost  of  $1,250.  This 
machine  is  of  the  latest  improved  type  and  has  proven  of  invaluable 
aid  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  several  cases,  such  as  fractures, 
tuberculosis  of  bone,  foreign  bodies  in  abdomen,  etc.  The  $10,000 
appropriated  was  not  sufficient  to  finish  the  building  and  $2,500  with 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  used  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
to  complete  the  work. 

The  South  Pay  Cottage  is  being  remodeled  and  added  to  at  an 
expense  of  $15,000,  to  be  used  and  equipped  for  acute  disturbed  female 
patients.  This  is  a  building  very  much  needed  as  part  of  the  hospital 
^equipment  for  female  patients. 

The  new  dairy  barn,  silos,  and  dormitory  buildings  have  been  finished 
and  are  a  great  credit  to  the  state;  are  indeed  examples  for  any  state 
or  private  individual  to  copy,  as  they  are  models  of  their  kind.  The 
impropriation  of  $20,000  for  dairy  barn  and  silos,  and  $10,000  for 
barn  dormitories,  fittings  and  sheds  for  the  cattle,  were  granted  by 
the  1913  legislature. 

A  new  bakery  has  been  remodeled  out  of  the  old  laundry,  including 
a  new  brick  chimney  which  has  been  built.  The  bakery  has  been  fur- 
nished and  equipped  with  the  latest,  most  up-to-date  ovens  and  all 
accessary  machinery  for  the  saving  of  manual  labor,  the  baking  of 
aread  being  a  more  sanitary  process. 
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A  new  laundry  building  has  been  satisfactorily  completed;  money 
\v;is  appropriated  by  the  last  legislature,  but  sufficient  funds  were  not 
allowed  for  the  full  equipment  of  the  laundry  and  additional  money 
should  be  asked  for  to  finish  and  make  the  laundry  more  serviceable 
for  the  institution. 

Three  connected  cottages,  called  the  Chambers  cottages,  were  built 
for  parole  men.  They  are  models  in  their  equipment  and  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Phillips  cottages.  The  appropriation  was  made 
by  the  last  legislature. 

Three  new  cottages  were  added  to  the  Dozier  cottages  with  additional 
sitting  and  dining  rooms,  all  heated  from  the  central  station — the 
power  house — removing  the  heating  furnace  originally  installed  there 
and  eliminating  the  danger  of  fire. 

The  Kruse  ranch,  so  much  needed  by  this  hospital  on  account  of  its 
watershed  and  to  keep  the  present  water  supply  free  from  contamina- 
tion, was  purchased  for  $7.500 — money  granted  by  the  last  legislature. 
This  augmented  the  area  of  our  dairy  herd  holdings,  and  if  we  could 
secure  enough  money  from  the  incoming  legislature  to  build  another 
dam  west  of  the  present  dam  in  the  same  ravine,  but  about  one-half 
mile  further  down,  to  catc-h  and  retain  all  the  water  which  overflows 
and  runs  to  waste  in  winter,  this  would  put  the  hospital  beyond  the 
danger  of  all  droughts  to  come  in  the  future.  About  $60,000  will  be 
needed. 

For  reclaiming  the  low  tide  lands  of  the  Smith-Brown  ranch,  west 
of  the  hospital,  which  has  been  a  great  success  thus  far,  there  are  about 
350  acres  which  have  been  not  quite  wholly  reclaimed.  The  money 
appropriated  by  the  last  legislature,  $10,000,  was  not  sufficient  to  do 
all  the  necessary  work,  and  an  additional  $694  was,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  used  out  of  the  contingent  fund,  and  almost 
finished  the  levees;  $1,000  was  also  used  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
to  pay  Mr.  Juarez  for  his  land  taken  in  the  reclamation  plan.  About 
-~>.000  more  will  be  needed  to  make  a  complete  reclaim  of  this  fine 
farm,  worth  $300  to  $500  an  acre,  when  this  overflowed  land  is  restored 
to  cultivation. 

A  new  bungalow  consisting  of  six  rooms,  bath  and  also  two  sleeping 
porches,  has  been  built  this  year  for  Doctor  Ogden  of  the  hospital  staff 
with  money  furnished  out  of  the  contingent  fund  with  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  costing  about  $3,000.  The  bungalow  has  been 
completely  furnished  with  new  fittings,  carpets  and  furniture.  It  is 
built  on  the  line  of  the  avenue  in  the  staff  row  and  is  now  occupied 
by  Doctor  Ogden. 

A  roof  is  about  to  be  erected  on  the  central  tower  to  be  about  40  feet 
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high,  planned  by  the  state  architect's  staff  and  approved  by  the  board 
of  managers,  to  cost  $2,300.  This  will  make  a  finish  to  the  present 
unsightly  appearance  of  the  tower — the  money  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
contingent  fund. 

No  single  agency  affords  more  widespread  interest  or  exerts  greater 
beneficial  influence  at  the  Sacramento  State  Fair  than  the  stock  exhibits, 
which  are  believed  to  excel  those  of  the  Exposition  recently  held  in 
San  Francisco.  The  exhibit  of  live  stock  this  year  especially  surpassed 
that  of  all  former  years.  The  Napa  State  Hospital's  exhibit  of  Hol- 
steins  received  deserved  commendation  and  consideration,  and  in  the 
future  fairs  it  is  hoped  to  send  a  larger  number  of  fine  animals  to  com- 
pete for  prizes.  For  the  past  few  years,  the  hospital  has  been  endeav- 
Dring  to  increase  the  number  of  registered  animals,  both  in  cattle  and 
hogs;  has  been  disposing  of  quite  a  number  of  fine  stock  which  could 
be  spared  to  other  state  institutions  in  order  to  secure  funds  for  pur- 
chasing registered  animals  with  the  money  obtained.  Ten  head  of 
registered  Holstein  cattle  were  sent  to  the  State  Fair,  where* they  made 
lie  most  creditable  showing,  being  the  only  state  institution  exhibiting 
and  competing  for  prizes  with  private  individual  exhibitors.  The 
esult  was  that  the  Napa  State  Hospital  animals  secured  one  first  prize 
iinl  one  third  prize,  all  of  which  was  received  with  great  satisfaction, 
md  with  encouragement  given  for  a  more  complete  exhibit  in  coming 
fears.  The  same  stock  was  also  exhibited  September  12th,  13th  and 
14th  at  the  Napa  County  Farm  Bureau  Fair,  where  they  were  greatly 
idmired  by  many  people. 

The  hospital  is  also  improving  the  breed  of  hogs  which  will  form  the 
'oundation  of  a  registered  herd  to  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  future 
fears  at  state  and  county  fairs. 

The  poultry  farm  is  receiving  careful  attention  also,  and  is  a  satis- 
factory asset  of  the  hospital  property.  Some  of  the  best  breeds  of 
nrkeys,  ducks  and  chickens  (the  latter  principally  of  the  Leghorn 
'ariety)  are  being  raised,  and  the  hospital  is  thus  enabled  to  supply 
ill  eggs  and  poultry  for  the  needs  of  its  inmates,  as  well  as  turkeys 
,'or  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners. 

The  board  of  managers  desires  to  express  its  thanks  to  your  honor- 
ible  commission  for  the  courteous  treatment  invariably  received,  and 
ilso  for  the  kindly  and  considerate  cooperation  which  the  Board  of 
Control  has  afforded  us  on  all  occasions.  With  the  harmony  prevailing 
n  the  board  and  the  efficient  work  of  our  medical  superintendent, 
)octor  Hoisholt,  and  the  staff  officers  and  corps  of  employees,  the 
oming  year's  work  looks  most  favorable. 


(J6  If  MISSION  IN   LUNA 

The  board  of  managers  recommends  that  the  following  appropria- 
tions be  asked  for  by  the  next  legislature: 

$20,000    for   pathological    laboratory    and    autopsy    rooms,    with 

equipment. 
$50,000  for  nurses"  home. 

|   \000  for  a  convalescent  cottage  for  female  patients. 
$8,000  for  a  two-story  staff  officers  building,  to  house  and  furnish 

same  for  two  staff  officers. 
$6,000  additional  to  fully  complete  the  new  laundry. 
$60,000  for  new  dam  on  the  Kruse  ranch  for  additional  water 

supply. 
-    000  to  finish  power  house,  for  additional  machinery. 
|  .000  to  complete  the  reclamation  of  low  lands — Smith-Brown 

ranch. 
$6,000  electric  elevators. 
$10,000  main  sewer  line. 

The  problem  of  supplying  the  Napa  Stat^  Hospital  with  sufficient 
water  for  all  purposes  is  a  most  serious  one  at  this  time  and  des» 
attention  from  the  next  legislature  looking  to  relieve  this  cone! 
permanently.     It  has  been  estimated  by  the  state  engineering  depart- 
ment that  a  dam  across  the  ravine  situated  below  the  pre.sent 
impounding  100.000,000  gallons  of  water  at  Lake  Marie,  could  be  con 
structed  for  the  sum  of  $60,000.     Sufficient  water  now  going  to  wasfcr 
during  the  freshet  periods  could  be  conserved  to  adequately  suppl; 
needs  of  the  hospital  in  all  seasons,  and  the  expenditure  of  $6" 
for  the  purpose  of  impounding  this  waste  water  would  be  in  the  int 
of  economy  and  efficiency  at  this  institution.     At  the  present  time  it  is 
-ssary  to  operate  deep-well  pumps  to  furnish  the  hospital  with 
water,  in  addition  to  that  which  is  taken  from  Lake  Marie,  whi 
now  rapidly  nearing  the  point  of  exhaustion.     This  method  is 
expensive  and  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  should  be  discontinued  al 
very  earliest  day.     It  is  uncertain  and  should  not  be  relied  upon 
as  an  emergency  source  of  supply  for  the  hospital.     It  has  been  our 
experience  in  the  past  that  water  needed  for  irrigation  could  n 
procured  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.     This  unfortunate  cond 
caused  neglect  to  the  grounds  and  shrubbery,  which  was  distr<~ 
to  the  management  of  this  institution,  as  surroundings  and  environ 
should  be  as  attractive  as  possible  for  the  happiness  and  comfo: 
the  patients  committed  here. 

The  present  elevator  system  in  operation  from  the  basement  to  the 
several  floors  of  the  building  is  obsolete  and  grossly  wasteful  in  the 
use  of  water  necessary  to  their  action.     It  will  require  an  appropria- 
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ion  of  $6,000  to  install  modern  electric  elevators  in  place  of  the  slow- 
noving  and  expensive-operating  hydraulic  system.  The  electric  energy 
;upplied  at  the  hospital  is  contracted  for  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  the 
operation  of  these  elevators  by  electric  power  would  be  a  saving  in 
;very  direction. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


EMMETT  PHILLIPS,  President. 
DAVID  RUTIIERFO  H I ). 
CHAS.  E.  PERRY. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT,   NAPA 
STATE  HOSPITAL. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers,  Napa  Stair  Hospital. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  twenty-first  i 
biennial  report  of  the  hospital  for  the  period  ending  July  1,  1916. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  various  improvements  allowed  for  by  I 
legislative  appropriation,  or  sums  set  aside  from  the  contingent  fund, 
have  been  carried  forward  to  completion,  or  are  now  under  construction.  I 
Among  the  former  are  the  cottages  for  acute  disturbed  men.  the  cottages  . 
for  convalescing  male  cases,  the  new  dairy  barn,  with  stalls  for  200 
cows,  and  the  adjoining  milk  house,  feed  sheds,  etc.,  the  reclamation  of  I 
about  300  acres  of  river  bottom  land  of  excellent  quality  and  the  level-  i 
ing  and  strengthening  of  levees  along  the  river  front,  the  purchase  of  j 
the  Kruse  ranch  of  160  acres,  which  makes  the  lands  of  the  institution  J 
continuous,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  and  a  half  mile  distant  fruit 
orchards  of  the  Spencer  ranch.     At  the  present  time  the  female  cottage  j 
for  acute  disturbed  patients  is  under  construction,  being  in  part  a  J 
remodeling  of  the  old  South  Pay  Cottage.     It  will  be  a  watch-ward  with  1 
connecting  isolation  rooms  and  alcoves,  hydrotherapy  equipment,  etc.  I 
The  infirmary  for  men  and  women,  a  stucco  structure  erected  near  the  j 
hospital  for  acute  quiet  men  and  women,  the  former  Receiving  Building,  1 
is  about  half  finished.     The  cottage  for  farm  workers,  to  be  located  on 
the  Smith-Brown  place,  adjoining  the  lowlands  and  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  hospital  center,  lias  been  commenced.     This  will  j 
remove  about  forty  male  chronic  or  convalescent   patients  from  the  j 
immediate  environments  of  the  main  institution. 

The  Xapa  State  Hospital  has  during  recent  years  tried  to  improve  I 
the  medical  care  and  system  of  the  medical  service.  In  its  present  state  ] 
of  equipment  it  can  not  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable  and  requisite,  j 
but  a  continuation  of  the  progress  made  will  in  time,  we  hope,  place  the 
service  in  the  treatment  buildings  fairly  well  on  a  parallel  with  that  of  j 
a  psychopathic  hospital  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  medical  service  has  five  divisions,  three  for  the  male  side  contain- 
ing 1,257  patients  (June  30,  1916),  and  two  for  the  female  side  with  a 
total  of  998  patients.  A  resident  assistant  physician  is  in  charge  of 
each  division,  and  is  assisted  to  some  extent  by  an  interne,  of  which 
there  are  two  for  the  entire  institution.  The  medical  officers  have  had  i 
experience  in  mental  medicine;  the  internes  are  graduates  in  medicine 
who  rotate  in  services  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Lane  hospitals  of 
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the  Stanford  University.  We  receive,  on  an  average,  53  patients 
monthly,  of  which  about  four,  on  an  average,  have  been  cases  admit  led 
under  a  voluntary  commitment.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
this  form  of  commitment  of  late.  The  new  admissions  are  received  by 
the  medical  officer  on  duty,  who  goes  over  the  case  physically  in  a  super- 
ficial way,  attends  to  the  patient's  immediate  needs  and  sends  him  oi- 
lier in  the  care  of  the  supervisor  or  matron  to  the  admission  or  clearing- 
house ward,  where  he  is  examined  as  to  possible  injuries,  and  given  a 
bath.  If  there  are  any  marks  of  injury  or  evidence  of  serious  illness, 
a  record  of  which  is  kept,  the  superintendent  is  notified,  and  informa- 
tion of  such  serious  condition  is  telephoned  or  telegraphed  to  relatives, 
when  a  relative  did  not  escort  the  patient.  The  receiving  medical  officer 
endeavors  to  get  all  information  possible  from  the  patient's  escorts  and 
especially  from  the  relatives  who  frequently  accompany  him.  This 
information,  including  the  address  of  relatives  or  friends,  together  with 
the  commitment  paper,  is  handed  to  the  physician  who  next  in  rotation 
is  to  make  the  mental  examination.  This  physician,  to  whose  service  the 
patient  has  been  assigned,  investigates  the  case  along  carefully  planned 
lines,  sending  specimens  of  urine,  blood,  etc.,  to  the  laboratory  where 
the  examination  includes  a  Wassermann  test  in  every  case,  which,  if 
positive  or  doubtful  (or  if  the  clinical  symptoms  are  "suspicious"), 
makes  the  pathologist  send  the  patient's  name  to  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  making  of  lumbar  punctures,  who  forwards  the  spinal  fluid  speci- 
men to  the  laboratory  for  the  quadruple  tests.  As  soon  as  the  physical 
and  mental  examinations  have  been  completed,  and  a  correspondence 
with  relatives,  family  physician  and  hospital,  general  or  mental,  where 
the  patient  may  have  been  an  inmate,  has  brought  out  as  complete  a 
family  and  personal  history  as  possible,  the  name  of  the  patient  is  added 
to  the  list  for  consideration  at  conference.  The  patient  appears  three  to 
four  weeks  after  admission  before  the  conference  of  the  staff  on  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  afternoons,  between  2.30  and  4.45  p.m.  At  the  con- 
ference room,  connected  with  the  recreation  hall,  where  examination 
and  discussion  is  away  from  and  undisturbed  by  institutional  life,  the 
clinical  history  is  read,  after  which  the  patient  is  brought  before  the 
medical  staff  and  the  case  is  demonstrated  by  the  physician  who  studied 
the  patient,  the  other  physicians  joining  in  the  mental  examination. 
The  discussion  and  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  are  entered 
into  by  the  staff  after  the  patient  has  left  the  room.  The  case  is 
reconsidered  after  a  month  whenever  the  diagnosis  is  in  doubt  or  the 
case  is  of  unusual  importance,  and  it  is  then  again  brought  before  the 
staff  meeting  during  the  same  hours  on  Wednesday  afternoons  when 
patients  thought  to  be  in  condition  for  parole,  leave  of  absence, 
discharge,  etc.,  are  reexamined  and  discussed.     During  the  favorable  or 
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unfavorable  course  of  the  mental  ease,  the  patient's  transfer  from  ward 
to  ward  is  taken  up  with  the  superintendent  by  the  physician  of  each 
service,  and  no  transfer  is  made  until  a  blank,  signed  by  the  transferring 
and  receiving  physician,  and  giving  the  main  features  of  the  mental 
symptoms,  lias  been  countersigned  in  approval  by  the  superintendent. 
Daily  clinical  notations  are  made  in  all  new  cases  for  one  or  more 
months,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Tube  feedings 
are  always  made  by  the  physicians,  the  internes  doing  a  limited  number 
of  them. 

Besides  doing  urinalysis,  making  other  clinical  tests  and  sero- 
logical  studies,  the  pathologist,  Dr.  Harrison,  whose  report  is  herewith 
appended,  lias  made  blood  cultures  in  a  number  of  cases  belonging  in 
a  special  group  of  infection  psychoses,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
published  by  Dr.  Harrison  and  the  superintendent  in  connection  with 
certain  clinical  aspects  of  these  cases.  A  certain  germ  was  isolated 
and  identified  as  present  in  the  blood  stream  in  half  of  the  eight  cases 
reported. 

The  laboratory  work  has  up  to  this  time  been  accomplished  in  unsat- 
isfactory (punters,  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Receiving  Building. 
This  locality  has  many  drawbacks.  The  rooms  are  too  moist  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  for  thorough  laboratory  work,  the  ventilation  being 
very  poor,  and  is  further  hampered  by  the  fly  nuisance  on  account  of 
the  proximity  to  the  kitchen  of  the  hospital,  which  is  situated  just  ovel 
these  rooms.  I.  therefore,  hope  that  the  legislature  will  favor  the  Napa 
State  Hospital  with  provision  for  a  new  laboratory  and  autopsy  rooms. 
located  above  ground.  This  equipment  is  the  most  important  and  the 
most  absolutely  essential  to  the  advancement  of  the  medical  service  of 
the  hospital. 

The  work-therapy  department  is  in  charge  of  Miss  E.  Mabie,  who 
conducts  classes  in  directed  muscular  activities,  and  who  especially 
endeavors  to  have  the  patient's  attention  centered  upon  body  position 
in  standing  and  walking,  marching  in  varied  directions,  etc.,  which 
classes  have  a  total  of  about  50  male  and  150  female  patients,  who 
practice  twice  a  week.  i.  c,  on  four  mornings  weekly  between  nine 
and  eleven,  at  the  recreation  hall  and  in  the  sitting  rooms  of  the 
Dozier  cottages.  She  also  has  classes  in  all  kinds  of  basket  making, 
tooled  leather,  brass,  copper  and  clay  pottery,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
fancy  work.  The  department  is  laboring  under  difficulties  in  its  present 
quarters,  but  expects  to  be  located  in  the  remodeled  chapel  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Miss  Mabie  takes  her  classes  out  on  picnics  and  entertains 
them  at  tea  parties  every  week  or  two. 

Drs.  Aaron  S.  and  Louis  D.  Green,  with  Dr.  Henry  Horn,  of  San 
Francisco,  have  visited  the  hospital  on  an  average  of  every  five  to  six 
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weeks  on  Sundays,  giving  gratuitous  expert  attention  and  treatment 
in  the  line  of  their  specialties  of  eye  and  ear.  nose  and  throat  diseases, 
respectively.  They  have  been  most  skilful,  diligent  and  devoted  in 
their  lines  of  charity.  During  the  past  year  (between  August  15,  1915. 
and  August  15.  1916^.  they  have  performed  twenty-four  operations  on 
tonsils,  adenoids,  cataracts,  iridectomies,  pterygiums,  etc.  They  treated 
125  eye  cases :  conjunctivitis,  refraction,  corneal  ulcers,  blephorotis,  etc., 
and  125  ear,  nose  and  throat  case-;,  making  in  all  214  patients  treated 
during  the  year. 

At  the  present  time  the  old  chapel  of  the  institution  is  being  remodeled 
o  afford  accommodations  for  the  work-therapy  department  and  as 
recitation  and  demonstrating  rooms  for  the  training  school  for  nurses, 
which  will  be  inaugurated  at  the  end  of  tfiis  year.  In  the  third  story 
over  these  rooms  accommodations  will  be  given  to  a  limited  number  of 
trained  nurses  from  leading  general  hospitals  around  the  bay,  who  will 
lie  received  here  as  pupils  for  training  in  mental  nursing,  such  oppor- 
tunity being  extended  in  return  for  a  like  opportunity7  afforded  Napa 
Hospital  nurses  for  instructions  in  general  nursing  at  the  hospitals  from 
which  such  nurses  come. 

The  hospital  has  much  appreciated  contributions  of  magazines  and 
periodicals  which  it.  during  the  past  year,  has  received  from  various 
sources.  It  is  also  indebted  to  Mrs.  E.  L.  Peltret,  of  San  Francisco,  for 
a  contribution  of  $90  toward  the  purchase  of  books  for  inmates,  in 
appreciation  of  kindness  shown  a  patient  here.  This  money,  together 
with  a  balance  allowed  from  the  contingent  fund  to  make  $150,  is  at 
present  being  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  that  will  make  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  patients'  library. 

The  board  of  managers  of  this  hospital  have  in  their  report  requested 
i a  certain  number  of  special  appropriations.  Of  these,  I  will  lay  especial 
stress  upon  those  more  or  less  directly  essential  to  the  medical  service 
iOf  the  institution. 

The  first  and  foremost  is  a  pathological  laboratory  with  autopsy  rooms, 
with  equipment,  to  cost  about  $20,000; 

A  nurses'  home  to  accommodate  about  40  single  women  and  ten 
married  couples,  all  employed  as  nurses  and  attendants,  to  cost  $50,000; 

A  convalescent  cottage  for  women  patients,  to  cost  $15,000; 

One  cottage  to  accommodate  resident  pathologist,  to  cost,  with  furnish- 
ings. $4,000; 

Equipment  in  washing  and  drying  facilities  of  the  laundry  building, 
to  cost  $6,000; 

A  new  12-inch  sewer  line  extending  from  the  Chambers  Cottage  along 
a  line  in  the  rear  of  the  new  buildings  going  up,  past  the  Receiving 
Building  to  the  river,  to  cost  $10,000. 
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With  regard  to  the  nurses '  home,  I  can  say  that  this  equipment  would 
lead  to  marked  improvement  in  the  service  of  the  nurses,  by  removing 
from  their  field  of  work  things  that  are  more  or  less  distracting  from 
the  care  of  the  patients.  At  the  present  time  their  private  quarters 
are  off  the  corridors.  If  accommodations  are  given  to  60  attendants  in 
the  nurses'  home,  we  would  be  able  to  accommodate  in  all  about  128 
additional  patients,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Deane,  of  the 
engineering  department,  who  has  looked  over  these  attendants'  quarters 
with  me.  He  estimates  that  the  cost  of  such  quarters  as  have  recently 
been  allowed  for  the  extension  of  bed  capacity  would  cost  the  state  for 
the  128  patients  about  $35,000  to  $40,000,  so  that  the  $50,000  requested 
for  the  nurses'  home  will  cost  but  $10,000  to  $15,000  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  the  increased  bed  capacity  for  patients. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  cooperative  efforts  manifest 
among  the  members  of  the  medical  staff  and  other  officers  and  employees 
of  the  institution. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  gentlemen  of  the  board  of  managers,  for 
your  cordial  support  and  encouragement. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  W.  HOISHOLT, 
Medical  Superintendent  Napa  State  Hospital 


REPORT  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Napa  State  Hospital: 
Following  is  a  report  of  the  Pathological  Laboratory  for  the  bienm 

period  ending  June  30,  1916. 
A  total  of  5,166  clinieopathological  examinations  has  been  made  durii 

this  period,  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year 
1914-15 


Fiscal ; 
1915-16 


Autopsies    

Blood   serum    (Wasserruann    reaction) 

Cerebrospinal  fluid,  including  Wassermann,  globulin,  colloidal  gold  reac 

tion  and  cytology 

Widal  reaction  

Blood  examinations  (morphology,  cell  count) 

Throat   cultures   

Transudates  and  exudates 

Sputum  examinations  

Feces   

Urinalyses  

Stomach  contents 

Blood  cultures  

Milk  examinations  (bacteriologic) 

Vaccines  ., 

Animal  inoculations  

Totals  


75 
727 


101 

135 

12 

16 

146 

185 

86 

24 

36 

27 

83 

113 

37 

24 

662 

1,323 

10 

14 

5 

18 

41 

51 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2,024 


3,142 
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During  this  period  autopsies  have  been  performed  in  all  cases  in  which 
permission  could  be  obtained.  Such  permission  has  been  granted  in  196 
instances,  which  is  53.9  per  cent  of  all  deaths  occurring  in  the  institu- 
tion. During  the  first  half  of  the  period,  the  percentage  of  autopsies 
to  deaths  was  47.7  per  cent,  and  during  the  last  half,  the  percentage 
was  60.2.  Accurate  records  of  the  gross  findings  of  these  examinations 
are  filed  with  the  clinical  case  histories. 

Routine  Wassermann  reactions  are  made  in  all  new  admissions.  The 
results  have  shown  that  for  the  first  half  of  the  period  81  or  14.2  per 
cent,  and  for  the  last  half,  91  or  14.3  per  cent  of  patients  show  positive 
reactions.  Examinations  of  the  blood  in  the  relatives  of  patients  with 
lues  of  the  nervous  system  is  being  done  whenever  possible. 

"Work  with  Abderbalden 's  Sero-diagnosis  is  being  undertaken,  but  a 
report  of  results  is  not  yet  available. 

In  cooperation  with  the  health  board  of  the  city  of  Napa,  the  labora- 
tory has  made  a  regular  bacteriological  examination  of  the  city  milk 
supply. 

Respectfully. 

W.  T.  HARRISON,  M.D., 

Pathologist. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  AGNEWS 
STATE  HOSPITAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Managers,  Agn<  ws  State  Hospital,  Agnew,  California. 

Gentlemen:  I  again  submit  to  you  statistical  reports  showing  tin- 
transactions  of  this  hospital,  both  medical  and  financial,  for  another 
biennial  period  closing  June  30,  1916. 

With  the  general  management,  policy  and  affairs  of  the  hospital  you 
are  familiar  because  of  the  close  touch  constantly  maintained  between 
your  board  and  the  executive  head.  Together  Ave  have  earnestly  sought 
the  welfare  of  the  patients  with  due  regard  for  economy  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state. 

"We  have  continued  our  liberal  policy  of  open  wards  with  unscreened 
windows  and  unlocked  doors,  giving  a  greater  personal  liberty  to  OUT 
patients  than  is  usually  accorded  mental  cases;  and  in  addition  have 
abolished  all  physical  restraint  within  the  buildings.  "With  over  1,600 
patients  not  one  is  in  restraint  nor  has  been  for  many  months. 

Of  course  this  means  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
in  the  care  of  patients;  a  better  understanding  and  relation  between 
patients  and  employees;  more  personal  care;  more  active  treatment  to 
relieve  great  nervous  tension,  and  greatly  lessens  the  possibility  of 
unkind  treatment  or  abuse. 

The  efficiency  of  the  medical  staff  has  also  been  improved  by  more 
and  better  organized  staff  meetings,  more  careful  examination  and  study 
of  each  case  by  some  member  of  the  staff  before  presenting  it  for  con- 
sideration by  the  whole  staff,  and  more  complete  and  better  clinical 
records. 

Our  limited  medical  staff  is  doing  excellent  work,  but  will  do  still 
better  with  a  larger,  well-balanced  staff,  which  we  expect  soon  to  have. 

Dr.  Margaret  Cutting  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Mack  have  resigned  since  my 
last  report.  Dr.  Agnes  E.  Hansen  and  Dr,  Glenn  E.  Myers  have  suc- 
ceeded them.  Dr.  Myers  has  been  appointed  clinical  director,  for  which 
position  his  training  in  the  New  York  Psychiatric  Institute  under  Dr. 
August  Hoch  has  especially  fitted  him. 

Our  greatly  overcrowded  condition   renders  the  best  possible  wor] 
and  nonrestraint  more  difficult.     We  hope  this  may  be  remedied  b; 
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liberal  appropriations  to  increase  capacity  beyond  the  regular  normal 
increase  of  population. 

Also,  an  executive  head  of  a  hospital  of  this  kind,  if  he  is  progressive, 
with  policies  and  methods  out  of  the  ordinary  born  of  experience,  more 
liberal  and  advanced,  in  which  he  has  faith  and  desires  to  make  prac- 
tical, must  have  a  free  hand  in  selecting  his  assistants  of  every  class 
and  grade  according  to  his  ideas  of  their  temperament,  fitness  and 
adaptability,  that  he  may  have  a  well-balanced  and  rounded-out  service 
with  confidence  in  him  and  faith  in  his  methods.  This  service  the  head 
must  dominate  in  a  manner  to  create  enthusiasm  and  loyal  cooperation, 
tolerating  no  inefficiency  or  even  inadaptability.  This  is  the  only  way 
anything  radical  or  original  can  be  inaugurated  and  carried  to  success- 
ful conclusion. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  what  I  have  said  in  two  previous  reports  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  law  permitting  inebriates  and  drug  addicts  to  be  sent  to  the 
mental  hospitals.  With  increased  experience,  I  believe  more  strongly 
than  ever  that  it  is  wrong  to  the  mentally  sick,  decidedly  demoralizing 
to  hospital  management  and  discipline,  and  little  benefit  to  the  intem- 
perates.  I  hope  the  next  legislature  will  find  a  way  to  relieve  the 
hospitals  of  this  objectionable  class  in  a  manner  to  benefit  all. 

We  have  made  a  greater  effort  the  past  year  to  crowd  out  of  the 
hospital  all  those  who  might  possibly  get  along  safely  outside,  whether 
entirely  recovered  or  not,  if  they  could  not  be  benefited  by  longer 
residence.  Though  our  admissions  have  been  large,  yet  due  to  this 
policy  our  actual  increase  has  been  smaller  as  shown  by  the  tables  of 
movement  of  population. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  patients  are  sent  to  the  state  hospitals  who 
should  be  cared  for  in  county  hospitals,  almshouses,  or  their  homes. 
;  There  are  many  senile  and  physically  infirm,  with  mild  consequent 
mental  aberration,  and  others  with  harmless  mental  defects  whom  the 
slate  hospitals  can  not  benefit  and  should  not  be  burdened  with.  Some 
■  counties  send  those  fatally  ill  and  who  live  but  a  few  days  after  being 
received. 

Referring  to  our  needed  appropriations  for  the  next  biennial  period, 
I  have  estimated  for  such  number  of  patients  as  I  believe  we  will  have 
to  care  for,  judging  the  future  by  the  past,  and  at  such  a  per  capita 
cost  as  the  present  and  probable  continued  increase  in  costs  render  neces- 
sary.    I  estimate  for 

Support   $463,360  00 

Salaries    333,040  00 
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Your  board  has  heretofore  considered  special  appropriations  and 
recommended  the  following,  which  I  have  forwarded  to  the  State  Board 
of  Control : 

Workers"  Cottage  for  men $50,000  00 

Furnishing    7,000  00 

Convalescent  Cottage  for  men 42,000  00 

Furnishing    4,000  00 

Staff  House  for  physicians 22,500  00 

Furnishing    4,500  00 

Nurses'  Home  for  men 45,000  00 

Furnishing    6,500  00 

Lighting  grounds 15,000  00 

Dairy  barn,  150  cows,  milk  house,  silos,  feed  room,  sheds,  etc., 

complete  with  equipment 32,000  00 

Dairy   herd   10,000  00 

Additional  land   (quantity  and  price  not  yet  determined). 

The  above  recommended  construction  is  to  complete  the  hospital  ns 
originally  planned,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  can  be  allowed.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  any  further 
extension  be  made  by  colonizing  on  a  separate  body  of  land  to  be  secured. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  remark  it  is  only  by  good  understanding,  harmon- 
ious cooperation,  working  altogether  with  a  settled  policy,  that  the 
managing  board  and  the  executive  head  can  accomplish  satisfactory 
results.  This  is  the  condition  that  has  existed  between  us  and  in  our 
efforts  we  have  had  the  ready  support  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  and 
all  state  administrative  offices. 

For  the  loyal   and  harmonious  support  given  me  by  officers  and 
employees  and  for  your  confidence,  counsel  and  consideration,  as  well 
as  that  of  every  branch  of  the  state  administration,  I  am  very  grateful. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

LEONARD  STOCKING, 
Medical  Superintendent 


il. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE 
MENDOCINO  STATE  HOSPITAL. 


Talmage,  California,  August  1,  1916. 
To  the  State  Commission  m  Lunacy, 
Sacramento,  California. 
The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mendocino  State  Hospital  herewith 
submits  its  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  191G. 

VISITS  AND  INSPECTIONS. 

A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Managers  lias  visited  the  hospital 
monthly  during  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1915,  and  ending 
June  30,  1916.  We  have  found  the  inmates  well  housed,  clothed  and 
cared  for,  and  due  attention  given  to  their  physical  and  mental  wel- 
fare. We  have  found,  with  few  exceptions,  that  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  institution  have  been  attentive  to  their  duties  and 
have  exerted  every  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  hospital. 

We  have  supervised  the  repair  and  alterations  of  old  buildings,  the 
installation  of  new  plumbing  and  electrical  system  and  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  all  of  which  more  fully  appears  in  detail  in  the 
report  of  the  Medical  Superintendent  herewith  transmitted  to  you. 
Notably,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  completion  of  the  large  storage 
dam  and  reservoir.  We  have  carefully  examined  the  monthly  reports 
and  the  suggestions  therein  contained  which  we  have  found  to  be  satis- 
factory. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  hospital  for  the 
fiscal  years  1917-1918  and  1918  and  1919  in  the  sum  of  $289,220;  for 
salaries  for  the  above  period,  $209,000. 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Water  softening  plant $7,500  00 

Converting  second  floor  of  Administration  Building  into  a  ward  for 
patients    7,500  00 

Reconstruction  of  Ward  5  and  converting  present  laundry  and  bakery 

into  a  ward 20,000  00 

Constructing  new  laundry  and  bakery  and  installation  of  new 
machinery    28,000  00 

Nurses'  home , 25,000  00 

Construction  new  steam  heating  distribution  system  for  administra- 
tion and  ward  buildings 5,000  00 

Installation  two  150-horsepower  boilers  to  replace  three  condemned 
75-horsepower  boilers  18,000  00 
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Remodeling  mechanics-farm  hands'  lodgings  2.000  00? 

Reconstruction  of  Ward  7 10,000  09 

Plumbing  repairs . 5,000  00 

Renewal  of  old  floors  in  wards 2, .100  00: 

Repairs  and  improvements  at  dairy 2,500  00$ 

Installation  heating  plant  to  heat  two  physicians'  cottages,  business 
manager's  cottage  and  residence  of  medical  superintendent  and  the 

Manor    House 10,000  00 

Construction  of  cloister  in  back  yard  for  the  female  patients 5,000  00 

New  Manor  House  for  board  of  managers 6,500  00 

Furnishings  for  Manor  House '. 1,750  00 

Additions  to  Ward  D  for  female  patients 20,000  00 

Remodeling  Ward  S  for  male  patients 5.000  00; 

Enlargements  of  operating  room,  etc. 3,000  00 

Purchase  of  land  for  pasturage,  piggery,  etc 20,000  00 

WATER  SOFTENING  PLANT. 
AW  recommend  the  appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  the  sum  of 
$7,500  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost  of  installing  a  water  soften- 
ing plant  at  the  Mendocino  State  Hospital.  This  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  considered  an  emergency  appropriation  because 
of  the  rapid  destruction  of  pipes  caused  by  the  alkaline  condition  of 
the  water. 

CONVERTING  SECOND  FLOOR  OF  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING. 

We  believe  that  the  second  floor  of  the  Administration  Building, 
which  has  been  occupied  by  the  board  of  managers  and  the  officers  of 
the  institution  who  have  been  given  living  quarters  elsewhere,  can  be 
converted  by  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  of  $7,500  into  accommodations 
for  at  least  80  patients  and  possibly  90  patients.  The  hospital  is  at 
present  greatly  overcrowded  and  the  work  of  securing  this  extra  space 
should  be  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  expedition  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion. 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  WARD  5. 

The  arrangement  of  Ward  5,  accommodating  at  present  107  patients! 
is  very  poor  and  is  very  much  in  need  of  reconstruction.     Below  this 
floor  is  the  laundry  and  bakery  which  makes  the  quarters  above  very! 
uncomfortable.     We  recommend  the  removal  of  the  laundry  and  bakery 
and  the  converting  of  the  space  thus  obtained  into  sleeping  quarters! 
for  patients  now  overcrowding  the  second  floor.     We  estimate  the  cosM 
of  rearranging  the  two  floors  will  be  $20,000  and  ask  that  immediate 
attention  be  given  to  this  as  we  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  great  emergency. 
The  foregoing  will  necessitate  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the 
laundry  and  bakery  which  we  estimate  will  cost  $2,000.     We  further 
recommend  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  cost  of  removing  the  laundry 
and  bakery  and  the  installation  of  new  laundry  and  bakery  machinery 
in  the  sum  of  $8,000. 
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NURSES  HOME. 
An  appropriation  of  $25,000  is  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  home  to  accommodate  female  attendants,  married  couples 
employed  as  attendants,  female  stenographer,  etc.,  said  home  to  have  a 
capacity  of  34  rooms,  two  living  rooms  and  necessary  bath  rooms,  toilets, 
lavatories  and  other  required  conveniences.  The  necessity  for  this  new 
construction  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Medical  Superintendent's  report. 

REMODELING  MECHANICS  AND  FARM  HANDS  LODGING  HOUSE. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  remodeling  the  present  workingmen's  lodging  house 
which  in  its  present  condition  is  badly  in  need  of  remodeling. 

RECONSTRUCTION  OF  WARD  7. 

We  deem  it  of  great  necessity  and  therefore  recommend  an  appro- 
priation in  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  reconstructing 
Ward  No.  7.  This  ward  at  present  consists  of  temporary  shacks  of 
wood  and  in  use  to  house  105  patients.  This  ward  is  on  the  cottage 
plan  and  it  is  contemplated  that  the  reconstruction  should  follow  the 
same  plan. 

PLUMBING  REPAIRS. 

We  earnestly  request  an  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  for 
plumbing  repairs,  water  pipes,  upkeep  of  sewers,  etc. 

RENEWAL    OF    OLD    FLOORS    IN    WARDS    AND    REPAIRS    AND 
IMPROVEMENTS  AT  DAIRY. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,500  is  requested  to  cover  the  cost  of  renewal 

of  old  floors  in  wards  and  $2,500  for  the  repairs  and  improvements  at 

the  dairy,  all  of  which  work  is  very  essential. 

INSTALLATION   OF   PLANT   TO    HEAT   OFFICERS'   RESIDENCES. 
We  recommend  the  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  installing  a  plant  for  heating  the  cottages  of  the  two  physicians, 
business  manager,  and  medical  superintendent  residence. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  CLOISTER  IN  YARD  FOR  FEMALE  PATIENTS. 
An  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  cloister  in  the  yard  for  the  female  patients.  There  is  at 
present  such  a  cloister  in  the  yard  for  male  patients  and  has  proven  a 
great  benefit  to  patients  by  enabling  them  to  go  out  of  doors  during  the 
winter  months  and  is  also  a  protection  against  the  heat  of  the  summer. 

STEAM  HEATING  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM. 
The  board  recommends  an  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  the 
installation  of  a  new  steam  heating  distributing  system  in  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Ward  Buildings. 

6—26701 
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NEW  BOILERS. 
We  recommend  that  the  three  old  75-horsepower  boilers  which  have 
been  condemned  by  the  boiler  inspector  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board,  as  per  correspondence  on  file  in  this  office,  be  replaced  by  two  i 
150-horsepower  boilers  at  a  cost  of  $18,000. 

NEW  MANOR  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 
AVe  recommend  that  the  Manor  House  now  built,  but  not  yet  occupied 
by  the  board  of  managers,  be  utilized  for  the  accommodation  of  the  £ 
secretary  to  the  medical  superintendent  and  guests  at  the  Hospital  and 
that  a  new  Manor  House  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $6,500 ;  said  Manor  I 
House  to  be  built  according  to  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  for  its 
approval. 

ADDITION   TO   WARD   D— FEMALE   PATIENTS. 
AVe  further  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  be  made  for 
the  purpose   of   adding   accommodations   for   female   patients   to   the    , 
number  of  at  least  75  in  that  one  floor  be  added  to  AVard  D. 
REMODELING  WARD  8— MALE  PATIENTS. 
An  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  recommended  to  cover  the  cost  of 
remodeling  AVard  8. 

ENLARGEMENT  OF  OPERATING  ROOM,  ETC. 
We  recommend  that  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  to  cover  the  cost  of 
enlarging  the  operating  room  and  necessary  adjuncts  such  as  anaesthetic 
room,  dressing  room,  etc. 

PURCHASE  OF  LAND  FOR  PIGGERY,  PASTURAGE,  ETC. 
We  earnestly  recommend  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  with  which  to 
purchase  additional  land  for  pasturage  and  the  piggery,  and  also  for  the  I 
watershed  tributary  to  the  hospital. 

RECEIVING  HOSPITAL. 
We  recommend  that  the  question  of  a  receiving  hospital  be  held  in 

abeyance. 

ENDORSE  HOSPITAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  conclusion  this  board  of  managers  earnestly  endorses  the  excellent 
work  of  the  medical  superintendent  in  handling  the  affairs  of  the  hos- 
pital during  the  fiscal  year  and  Ave  are  pleased  to  note  the  spirit  of 
harmony  that  prevails  throughout  the  institution. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS, 

Alfred  Greenebaum,  Chairman. 
Thomas  P.  Boyd. 
A.  J.  Mayfield. 
Ben  J.  Patocchi. 
Adolph  Uhl. 
Attest :  John  F.  Galvin, 

Secretary  Board  of  Managers  Mendocino  State  Hospital. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT,  MENDOCINO 

STATE  HOSPITAL. 


Talmage,  California.  July  1,  1915. 
The  Honorable  Board  of  Managers,  Mi  ndocino  si, if,  Hospital. 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  present  to  you  my  annual  report  for  the 
sixty-sixth  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

Our  net  increase  in  population  for  the  past  year  is  62.  as  compared 
ivith  a  net  increase  of  12  the  previous  year,  and  23  the  year  before  that. 
Since  the  hospital  had  already  exceeded  its  reasonable  accommodations 
iris  makes  imperative  that  increased  accommodations  for  patients  be 
provided.  The  proposed  plan  of  utilizing  the  second  floor  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building  as  an  additional  ward  will,  therefore,  not  more  than 
neet  our  present  necessities.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  inebriety  admis- 
;ions  constitute  42  per  cent  and  the  mental  admissions  58  per  cent  of 
»ur  total  admissions  the  past  year.  Since  this  condition  will  remain 
mtil  the  state  makes  some  other  provision  for  inebriety  cases,  it  would 
>e  wise  to  have  this  in  view  in  making  the  plans  for  increasing  the 
lapacity  of  the  hospital. 

In  general,  the  admissions  were  80  per  cent  males  and  20  per  cent 
females,  and  75.6  per  cent  came  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  section. 
The  foreign  born  admissions  were  18.2  per  cent,  while  the  proportion 
f  foreign  born  population  in  the  United  States  is  14.5  per  cent.  In 
ther  words,  there  is  among  those  admitted,  one  female  to  every  four 
aale.s.  and  one  foreign  born  to  every  native  born,  and  three  times  as 
lany  admissions  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  section  as  from  other 
»ortions  of  the  state.  \Ve  have  to  do,  therefore,  in  the  work  of  this 
ospital,  chiefly  with  men  from  San  Francisco  and  the  foreign  born 
•opulation  is  more  largely  represented  among  our  admissions  than  in  the 
eneral  population.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  foreign  countries 
re  represented  as  follows  : 

Ireland 31  per  cent 

England   14  per  cent 

Scotland   10  per  cent 

Belgium    10  per  cent 

Sweden   10  per  cent 

Other  countries 25  per  cent 
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INEBRIETY. 

We  have  separated  our  inebriety  cases  from  the  mental  cases  in  oun 
381  admissions  and  note  some  interesting  differences;  79.6  per  cent  of 
the  mental  cases  and  87  per  cent  of  the  inebriety  cases  are  first  admis- 
sions; 27  per  cent  of  the  mental  and  only  18  per  cent  of  the  inebriety! 
cases  were  less  than  30  years  old ;  while  24.3  per  cent  of  the  mental 
cases  and  35.8  per  cent  of  the  inebriety  cases  were  between  30  and  40 
years  of  age;  40  per  cent  of  the  mental  cases  were  noted  as  married 
and  49  per  cent  of  the  inebriety  cases  were  married.  In  other  words, 
readmissions  were  8  per  cent  less  common  among  the  inebriety  cases, 
and  the  inebriety  cases  were  predominantly  between  30  and  40  years 
of  age  and  9  per  cent  more  of  them  were  married.  Drug  addiction  was 
represented  by  27.5  per  cent  and  alcoholism  by  72.5  per  cent,  but  wheil 
the  two  sexes  are  separated  we  find  among  those  with  drug  addiction 
45  per  cent  of  the  women  and  only  23  per  cent  of  the  men,  and  among 
the  alcoholics  55  per  cent  of  the  women  and  77  per  cent  of  the  men. 
This  is  probably  explained  by  the  two  facts  that  alcoholism  is  less 
common  among  the  women  and  that  drug  addiction  is  not  only  more 
easily  hidden,  but  is  found  more  among  the  lower  social  classes  of 
women. 

The  experience  of  this  hospital  with  591  inebriety  cases  has  led  to 
certain  rather  clearly  defined  conclusions,  viz : 

First.  A  state  institution  with  complete  control  of  the  patient  for  at. 
least  six  months  is  essential.  I  know  of  nothing  else  that  will  take  its 
place.  Our  patients  frequently  tell  us  that  wherever  else  they  may  have 
been  they  have,  in  some  manner,  secured  some  amount  of  drugs  or 
drink.  The  knowledge  of  the  impossibility  of  securing  any  drug  or 
drink  reduces  markedly  the  discomfort  associated  with  withdrawal.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  that  gradual  withdrawal  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  distress  at  the  end  of  the  withdrawal  period  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  great  as  the  distress  of  abrupt  withdrawal.  The  knowledge  that 
the  withdrawal  at  the  beginning  is  complete  and  that  the  distress  is  at 
its  height  seems  to  introduce  a  hopeful  element  into  the  case.  There 
is  also  a  complete  change  of  environment. 

Second.  A  thorough  physical  and  mental  study  of  the  case  is  essen- 
tial in  order  that  the  treatment  of  that  individual  case  may  be  intelli- 
gently carried  out.  The  previous  history  as  given  by  the  patient 
naturally  presents  everything  in  the  most  favorable  light,  but  the  main 
facts  can  generally  be  relied  upon.  The  type  of  person  and  his  mental 
equipment  give  you  a  good  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  possibilities 
of  the  patient. 

Third.     There  is  a  distinct  separation  in  the  physical  and  mental 
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treatment  of  any  case.  The  physical  condition  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
adjusted  to  as  nearly  the  normal  as  possible  within  three  months.  The 
mental  adjustment  is  a  matter  of  re-educating  as  far  as  possible.  Since 
these  cases  are  generally  between  35  and  40  years  of  age,  the  possible 
re-education  can  not,  even  in  a  favorable  case,  be  accomplished  in  a 
shorter  period  than  six  months.  With  the  adjustment  of  the  physical 
condition  there  is  usually  a  period  of  unrest  and  impatience  which  is 
particularly  dangerous  and  frequently  leads  to  relapse  if  restraint  is 
removed.  This  three-months  period  has  been  noted  by  all  who  have  had 
to  do  with  chronic  alcoholics.  When  this  period  is  passed  the  mental 
treatment  progresses  as  satisfactorily  as  the  type  of  person  will  permit. 
Many  of  these  patients  do  not  know  that  they  can  be  comfortable  with- 
out drugs  or  drink.  The  realization  of  this  fact  is  usually  the  beginning 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  patient  with  the  mental  treatment. 

Suggestion  with  occupational  therapeutic  efforts,  a  hopeful  atmos- 
phere and  a  realization  of  the  principles  involved  in  recovery  comprise, 
lin  brief,  the  outline  of  treatment  that  we  have  found  most  successful. 
The  alcoholic  is  fortunately  unusually  suggestible,  but  herein  unfor- 
tunately lies  the  great  difficulty  as  to  permanent  recovery  and  the  great 
difficulty  in  treatment  therefor.  The  massive  suggestion  of  hypo- 
dermatic medication  producing  a  distaste  for  alcoholic  drinks  fails 
; ordinarily  in  this  regard  and  hence  is  less  often  used.  The  limit  of  two 
years  for  institutional  treatment  seems  wise  and  cases  not  relieved  in 
that  time  will  require  permanent  supervision  in  some  industrial  colony. 
The  mental  defective  offers  a  special  problem,  and  having  determined 
his  mental  age  he  can  not  be  expected  to  do  more  than  that  age  would 
indicate. 

Institutional  treatment  must  be  followed  by  after-care  work  and  the 
parole  system,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  not  only  helped  in  the  new 
"•livironment  but  also  returned  for  additional  treament  if  necessary. 
The  number  of  cures  is  really  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  and 
•emovability  of  the  psychopathic  abnormalities  in  each  individual.  It 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  30  to  70  per  cent.  As  soon  as  we  recog- 
lize  the  mental  factor  in  the  question  of  alcholism,  the  whole  problem 
iss umes  a  different  aspect.  We  do  not  ineffectually  punish  the  defective 
individual  or  expect  that  the  removal  of  alcohol  will  remove  his  inherent 
iefect.  We  sympathetically  and  wisely  treat  the  individual  and  secure 
In'  best  result  that  is  humanely  possible. 

PERSONNEL. 
Dr.  L.  0.  W.  Moore  resigned  as  interne  on  account  of  sickness  Sep- 
ember  13,  1914. 

Dr.  Isabel  C.  Boerke  was  appointed  interne  September  23,  1915. 
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Mr.  F.  C.  Handy  resigned  as  steward  December  31,  1914,  and  accepted 
a  business  opening  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Handy  had  been  conneeteJ 
with  this  hospital  nearly  all  the  time  since  its  establishment  in  1893,| 

Mr.  N.  S.  Burge  was  appointed  steward  to  succeed  Mr.  Handy  on 
January  15,  1915.  He  has  had  unusual  experience  in  large  const  ruc- 
tion work  and  the  handling  of  men.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University  1907. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Allen  resigned  his  position  as  first  assistant  physician 
January  26,  1915.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  hospital  medical 
staff  since  1904. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Rowe,  of  the  civil  service  eligible  list,  was  appointed  firs1| 
assistant  physician  February  26.  1915.  Dr.  Rowe  has  had  an  unusually 
wide  psychiatric  experience  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
and  Kalamazoo,  Mich.     He  had  been  living  in  Monrovia,  California. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

The  patients  maintain  a  continued  interest  in  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  religious  services.  Attendance  is  entirely  optional  with  the 
patients  and  averages  about  75  at  each  service.  They  also  seem  to 
manifest  an  especial  interest  in  remarks  that  have  to  do  with  ever* 
day  living. 

OCCUPATIONAL  AND  RE-EDUCATIONAL    WORK. 

The  class  of  work  done  by  the  patients  is  better  than  in  any  institu- 
tion I  know  and  has  received  a  great  deal  of  praise.  Some  of  their 
work  was  on  display  in  the  California  Building  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  and  the  beautiful  character  of  the  work  has 
attracted  especial  attention.  It  is  proving  more  and  more  true  that 
the  high  value  of  the  work  is  an  especial  incentive  to  the  patients  and 
develops  especial  care  and  effort.  Thus  the  character  of  the  work 
advances  as  the  patient  proves  more  competent  and  we  are  securing 
better  results.  As  before  we  find  that  individualizing  with  patients 
develops  more  skill  and  often  arouses  a  chronic  case  into  a  state  of 
efficiency.  The  balance  on  hand  in  the  fund  is  $94.71.  We  have 
purchased  during  the  year  a  good  second-hand  Steinway  piano  at  $100, 
and  now  have  a  piano  on  each  of  the  female  wards  except  the  violent 
ward. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

We  have  had  15  deaths  from  tuberculosis,  15  deaths  from  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane  and  10  deaths  from  nephritis.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  our  mortality  is  due  to  these  three  diseases  therefore.  We  have 
had  uniform  success  in  the  discovered  tubercular  cases,  but  still  find 
that  our  only  aid  to  this  diagnosis  in  mental  cases  is  physical  signs. 
Any  loss  in  weight  leads  to  physical  examination  and  our  weight  records 
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arc  carefully  and  punctually  made  therefor.  All  tubercular  garbage 
is  immediately  removed  and  cremated  in  an  especially  constructed 
crematory. 

The  new  female  tubercular  cottage  attracts  favorable  comment  from 
every  one.  and  patients  placed  there  uniformly  improve. 

CLINICS  AND  RECORDS. 

Five  hundred  fifty-five  cases  have  been  considered  in  conference. 
The  especial  value  to  the  patient  is  seen  in  the  clarifying  of  diagnosis 
and  in  the  different  viewpoints  and  reasons  for  the  same  in  discharging 
and  paroling  patients.  A  study  of  old  cases  has  also  shown  possi- 
bilities in  increasing  efficiency.  Patients  are  not  now  as  excited  by  a 
conference  as  some  of  them  were  formerly  and  we  have  frequent 
requests  for  conference  consideration.  We  have  established  also  the 
past  year  an  index  of  diagnoses  with  cross  references.  Consequently 
the  study  of  any  mental  disease  is  greatly  facilitated.  The  main  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  mental  cases  is  the  lack  of  available  data  and 
commitments  are  usually  inadequate  and  obscure. 

Three  hundred  eighty-one  Wassermann  examinations  have  been  made 
in  the  admission  eases.  This  includes  all  the  current  admissions.  A 
few  older  cases  have  also  been  examined.  The  percentage  of  positive 
reactions  was  10.4  per  cent  (males  8.9  per  cent;  females  1.5  per  cent). 

Our  percentage  of  recoveries  to  admissions  is  lower  than  last  year 
(27.65  vs.  32.52).  I  can,  however,  see  no  value  in  this  percentage  at 
any  time  because  the  prospect  of  recovery  depends  upon  the  form  of 
mental  disease  involved.  The  relatively  larger  number  of  women  with 
manic  depressive  insanity  (whole  population  20  per  cent  women, 
manic  depressive  insanity,  43  per  cent  women),  and  the  relatively 
insignificant  number  of  women  among  the  paresis  cases  (10  per  cent 
versus  20  per  cent),  are  interesting  facts. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  ranch  cottage  was  occupied  in  October,  1914,  and  has  proven 
very  successful.  It  has  a  very  homelike  atmosphere  and  the  men  have 
free  parole.  Any  cases  becoming  disturbed  are  returned  to  the  main 
building.     There  have  been  no  escapes. 

The  female  tubercular  cottage  is  proving  most  satisfactory  and  com- 
fortable, all  of  which  is  reflected  in  the  conduct  of  the  patients.  It 
was  opened  March  5,  1915.     This  was  built  from  the  contingent  fund. 

The  ".Mission  Corridor"  enabled  the  men  to  be  out  of  doors  during 
the  rainy  part  of  the  winter  and  also  has  made  the  parole  ground 
comfortable  in  summer.     This  was  also  built  from  the  contingent  fund. 

A  new  cottage  on  Ward  7  with  .steam  heat  and  separate  hath  was 
built  out  of  the   contingent  fund  and  occupied  June   15,   1915.     It 
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increased  our  capacity  by  20  beds  and  was  very  much  needed  for  those 
patients  sick  in  bed. 

The  earth  reinforcement  on  Dam  No.  2  was  washed  away  by  the 
winter  floods.  Out  of  the  contingent  fund  we  have  placed  a  new 
concrete  toe  wall,  a  rock  fill  and  a  concrete  apron  to  carry  away  the 
storm  Avater  overflow.  We  have  also  very  much  enlarged  the  spillway. 
This  will,  we  hope,  make  this  overtaxed  dam  entirely  safe.  The 
finishing  of  Dam  No.  3  and  the  cleaning  of  the  storage  basin  will  be 
completed  by  next  winter. 

The  survey  for  the  new  main  pipe  line  has  been  completed  and  bids 
asked  for  the  10-inch  main  wooden  pipe  line  decided  upon  by  the 
state  engineering  department. 

We  have  in  contemplation,  with  the  contingent  fund  available,  the  I 
building  of  a  new  guest  or  manor  house,  a  new  steward's  cottage,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  second  floor  of  the  Administration  Building  into 
an  additional  ward,  the  changing  of  the  steward's  department  accom- 
modations so  as  to  give  adequate  storage  facilities  and  to  concentrate 
the  ice  plant  and  cold  storage  plant,  the  enlargement  of  the  laundry 
and  a  better  housing  of  the  electric  transformers  and  switch  board. 

The  hospital  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  not  only  the  hearty  I 
cooperation  of  the  officers  and  employees  in  the  work  of  the  past  year, 
but  also  in  the  untiring  efforts  and  enthusiasm  of  the  new  board  of 
managers  as  well  as  the  long  faithful  service  of  the  retiring  board  of 
managers.     The  outlook  is  therefore  unusually  promising. 

On  June  30,  1916,  our  population  reached  1.200,  which  is  the  largest  I 
in  the  history  of  the  hospital  and  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  our  capacity. 
At  present  our  most  important  problem  is  to  secure  adequate  accom- 
modations for  not  only  our  present  excess,  but  the  probable  increase  of 
the  next  two  years.  Fortunately  this  offers  an  opportunity  to  remedy 
the  structural  defect  of  our  present  type  of  hospital  and  balance  the 
large  wards  of  the  main  hospital  with  a  receiving  hospital  and  a  number 
of  cottages,  thus  making  more  segregation  possible. 

The  character  of  our  population  remains  practically  the  same  as  out- 
lined  in  the  last  report  and  means  still  that  we  have  a  larger  foreign 
population  (total  38.3  per  cent;  mental  53.7  per  cent;  alcoholic  16  per  ;, 
cent),  and  that  66  per  cent  of  our  admissions  are  from  the  San  Fran-.? 
cisco  Bay  section.     It  means  that  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed San  Francisco  psychopathic  hospital  because  of  the  early  and 
therefore  preventative  treatment  of  mental  disease  possible  in  such  a 
hospital,  as  well  as  a  more  complete  study  of  cases  so  that  commit-1 
nient.s  may  be   restricted   to   well   defined  mental  diseases  instead  of 
including,  as  now,  dream  states,  temporary  upsets  in  defective  makeups, 
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and  a  certain  number  of  delirium  tremens  cases  that  could  as  well  be 
treated  in  a  pyschopathic  hospital. 

This  means  that  we  are  also  vitally  interested  in  the  proper  mental 
examination  of  incoming  immigrants  since  we,  in  common  with  other 
northern  state  hospitals,  have  a  foreign  population  14  per  cent  greater 
than  the  state  foreign  population  and  24  per  cent  greater  than  the 
general  United  States  foreign  born  population. 

The  fallacy  of  publishing  any  tables  showing  percentages  of  recov- 
eries to  admissions  (whatever  this  term  might  be  supposed  to  mean), 
is  evident  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  ' '  Insanity ' '  includes  many  mental  diseases  with  the  additional 
fact  that  mental  diseases  have  a  general  bodily  relation  as  well  as  social 
and  legal  relations. 

Second.  The  cases  admitted  bear  slight  relationship  to  the  cases  dis- 
charged and  first  attacks  are  not  prognostically  comparable  with  subse- 
quent attacks.  Any  notation  of  recovery  is  also  to  a  large  degree 
contingent  upon  the  after-care  or  treatment  that  ran  be  given  for 
a  period. 

Third.  Our  1916  record  shows  80  alcoholic  eases  discharged  as  term 
expired,  and  only  time  can  tell  where  they  ought  to  be  classed,  although 
the  fulfillment  of  the  term  of  commitment  might  presume  recovery, 
i.  e.,  if  alcoholic  cases  were  included. 

Fourth.  We  have  four  cases  transferred  for  the  convenience  of 
families,  of  which  I  feel  sure  three  are  now  recovered,  but  Ave  can  not 
claim  recovery  in  these  cases.  Besides  two  others  are  social  recoveries 
of  paranoid  states,  but  could  not  be  called  medical  recoveries. 

Fifth.  We  also  transfer  to  Washington,  D.  C,  each  fall,  15  to  20 
naval  cases,  and  a  good  percentage  of  these  would  reach  a  recoverable 
status  if  retained  the  usual  length  of  time. 

Manifestly  then  any  percentage  of  recoveries  to  admissions,  means 
nothing  of  value;  has  at  least  in  Pennsylvania  been  used  against  state 
service,  and  is  capable  of  varied  treatment  by  different  hospitals. 
The  1914  report  of  this  hospital  showed  the  recovery  rate  probably 
recoverable  cases  of  mental  disease  and  this  ranged  from  17  per  cent 
to  100  per  cent  depending  upon  the  mental  disease  considered. 

The  question  of  inebriates  and  drug  users  is  becoming  more  and 
more  urgent.  We  are  receiving  mainly  those  classed  as  police  cases 
and  the  treatment  of  which  previously  has  frequently  been  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  by  the  various  agencies  combating  inebriety  in  San 
Francisco.  In  other  words,  our  cases  are,  as  a  rule,  last  resort  cases 
and  often  received  from  the  police.  However,  they  are  no  criterion  as 
to  what  could  be  done  with  the  general  class  of  inebriates.     Starting 
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with  such  a  class  of  material  it  is  surprising  that  we  have  as  many  per- 
manent recoveries  as  we  have.  We  should  expect  that  the  return  to  the 
average  environment  would  be  associated  with  great  danger  of  relapsing 
and  that  several  courses  of  treatment  would  be  necassary.  Hence,  we 
have  placed  more  than  50  per  cent  under  parole  so  that  we  might  have 
some  control  of  them  outside  of  the  hospital  during  the  period  of  treat- 
ment allowed  by  law.  This  has  proven  more  successful,  although  from 
lack  of  personal  checking  of  the  family  reports  we  would  not  class  them 
as  recovered.  It  does  indicate,  however,  that  besides  a  special  indus- 
trial state  institution  for  these  cases,  we  should  have  an  after-care 
organization  and  an  indeterminate  sentence. 

The  chief  point  developed  in  our  study  of  these  cases,  however,  is 
that  they  are  largely  mental  deviation  problems  and  in  need  of  mental 
treatment.  These  mental  deviations  are  both  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative, i.  e.,  we  have  to  do  witli  mental  disease  and  mental  defect. 

Goddard  says,  in  concluding  the  subject  of  alcoholism  and  feeble- 
mindedness, "Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  alcoholism  is  only  a 
symptom;  that  it  for  the  most  part  occurs  in  families  where  there  is 
some  form  of  neurotic  taint,  especially  feeble-mindedness.  The  per- 
centage of  our  alcoholics  that  arc  feeble-minded  is  very  great.  Indeed, 
one  may  say  without  fear  of  dispute,  that  more  people  are  alcoholic 
because  they  are  feeble-minded  than  vice  versa."  To  gain  any  idea, 
therefore,  of  the  importance  of  alcoholism,  we  must  study  the  origin  of 
the  man,  his  general  adaptability  to  life,  and  the  effect  of  alcoholism 
on  the  individual  whose  conduct  has  claimed  our  attention  so  much. 

In  our  experience  nt  the  Mendocino  State  Hospital,  with  745  cases 
received  since  the  passage  of  the  inebriety  law  in  California  in  1911, 
we  have  come  to  certain  conclusions  as  to  alcoholic  types  of  patients 
from  what  might  more  properly  be  called  the  psychobiological  point  of 
view.     These  types  might  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First.  An  unstable  emotional  or  manic  depressive  type,  with  or 
without  mental  defect.  They  give  a  previous  history  of  unusually  hope- 
ful periods,  and  unusually  hopeless  periods;  of  moderate  elation,  but 
more  marked  depression.  Their  drinking  is  more  often  associated  with 
the  depressed  period;  and,  having  once  found  relief  in  alcohol,  they 
flee  to  that  refuge  whenever  slightly  depressed.  The  temporary  relief 
from  alcohol  is  followed  by  the  usual  reaction  following  drinking,  and 
they  become  continuous  excessive  drinkers  with  rare  periods  of  absti- 
nence or  normal  emotional  poise.  They  are  periodic  drinkers  only  in 
the  sense  that  they  have  periods  of  abstinence  which  are  interrupted 
without  adequate  external  cause.  If  they  can  be  taught  the  untrust- 
worthiness  and  changeable  character  of  their  emotional  life,  they  may 
pass  through  these  periods  of  depression  without  recourse  to  alcohol. 
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Second.  There  is  a  group  that  seems  to  suffer  periods  of  nervous 
explosion,  with  a  craving  for  liquor  that  suggests  very  strongly  epileptic 
equivalents.  For  no  reason,  after  a  period  of  relatively  exemplary 
behavior,  a  tense  restlessness  seizes  them,  accompanied  by  an  intense 
craving  for  alcohol.  These  prodromal  symptoms  resemble  the  aura  in 
epilsepsy.  The  higher  type  individual  will  have  to  recognize  this  stage, 
and  place  himself  in  some  condition  where  he  can  fight  the  attack,  or 
remain  in  the  control  of  others.  The  defective  lower-grade  type  has 
no  such  conception,  and  drinks  to  the  point  of  intolerance.  A  young 
woman  ran  away  from  this  hospital  when  her  outlook  was  much 
improved,  drank  to  excess  for  three  days,  and  was  then  found  and 
returned  because  she  was  physically  unable  to  go  farther  and  drink 
more.  Xo  other  conduct  disorder  was  discovered.  She  complained  of 
a  great  craving,  and  was  restless  before  she  ran  away. 

Third.  The  mentally  defective  type  is  the  largest  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  and  constitutes  about  75  per  cent  of  our  cases.  This  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  our  cases  come 
from  larger  centers  of  population  where  the  stress  is  greater,  and  have 
usually  been  out  of  employment.  Their  previous  histories  show  a  low 
grade  of  effectiveness.  Their  frequent  changes  of  occupation  might  be 
due  to  alcoholism,  but  their  grade  of  employment  does  not  show  any 
marked  efficiency.  There  was  nearly  always  a  complete  failure  from 
a  financial  standpoint  and  from  a  marital  standpoint.  To  develop  this 
question  a  study  was  made  of  100  practically  consecutive  cases  without 
any  choice  of  individuals,  and  after  several  weeks  or  months  had 
elapsed  to  avoid  the  immediate  effects  of  alcoholism  noted  in  our  earlier 
experiences  with  various  intelligence  tests.  This  work  was  done  under 
as  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  possible,  and  largely  by  one  member  of 
the  staff.  The  Binet-Simon  tests  revealed  that  the  mental  ages  ranged 
as  low  as  seven  years,  and  that  only  25  per  cent  were  graded  as  of  15 
years  or  more  of  mental  age.  One  was  seven  years  mentally;  two  were 
eight  years;  six  were  nine  years;  14  were  ten  years;  23  eleven  years, 
and  29  twelve  years ;  while  only  16  were  15  years,  and  nine  other  cases 
came  between  12  and  15  years,  hence  were  counted  as  adult  mentality. 
If  the  generally  accepted  estimate  that  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  almshouses,  prisons  and  houses  of  prostitution  are 
mental  defectives  is  correct,  then  from  our  experience  it  would  appear 
that  the  alcoholics  and  the  drug  cases,  show  a  possibly  higher  percent- 
age of  mental  defectives,  and  our  problem  becomes  75  per  cent  that  of 
the  mental  defectives.  Industrial  segregation  or  sterilization,  with 
supervision,  would  seem  imperative  in  these  cases.  It  is  also  evident 
that  one  could  not  expect  greater  efficiency  than  their  mental  age  would 
indicate. 
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Physically  the  following  improvements  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year: 

1.  Main  water  pipe  line  replaced  by  a  new  line. 

2.  The  storage  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  30,000,000  gallons  has 
been  completed  and  filled. 

3.  The  entire  electric  system,  which  was  pronounced  inefficient,  waste- 
ful and  dangerous,  is  being  made  over. 

4.  The  steam  system  has  been  surveyed  and  the  necessary  changes 
will  be  recommended  in  the  budget. 

5.  New  electric  elevators  for  food  service  have  been  installed. 

6.  The  commissary  department  has  been  completely  changed,  adequate 
storage  facilities  supplied  and  a  new  automatic  refrigerating  plant 
installed. 

7.  Two  new  cottages  for  the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  Business 
Manager  have  been  built. 

8.  The  gas  service  has  been  extended  to  the  officers'  houses. 

9.  All  the  lavatory  sinks  have  been  replaced  and  many  necessary 
changes  made  in  the  plumbing. 

10.  The  high  pressure  fire  system  has  been  completely  replaced  and 
rendered  fully  efficient. 

PERSONNEL. 

Dr.  I.  C.  Boerke  resigned  September  16,  1915. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Eaton  was  appointed  September  17,  1916,  as  interne  and 
qualified  in  the  examination  for  assistant  physician.  Dr.  Eaton  left 
the  hospital,  however,  to  take  up  special  work  at  the  University  of 
California. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Spalding  succeeded  Dr.  Eaton  as  interne,  August  2,  1916. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson  resigned  as  secretary  to  the  medical  superintendent 
December  1,  1915,  after  many  years  service,  to  take  up  ranching  in 
San  Joaquin  County. 

Our  needs  for  the  coming  biennial  period  are  necessarily  larger  since 

the  special  appropriations  for  this  hospital  at  the  last  session  of  the 

legislature  were  very  small.     Summarized  they  are  as  follows: 

Receiving  hospital   $100,000  00 

New  boiler  plant  and  steam  distributing  system 55,000  OO 

Water    softening    plant    5,000  00 

Repairs  and  improvements — Ward  7  reconstruction,  plumbing, 

laundry,   ward  floors,   dairy,  etc.   25,000  00 

Nurses"   home   40,000  00 

Men's  cottage 25,000  00 

Purchase     of     additional     land,     watershed     protection,     dairy 

needs,  etc.   15,000  00 
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RECEIVING  HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  is  the  only  California  state  hospital  without  a  receiving 
hospital.  Early  effective  treatment  and  segregation  are  essential.  Be- 
cause of  the  large  wards  and  impossibility  of  adequate  separation  of 
cases  as  the  hospital  now  stands  this  is  doubly  important.  For  the 
third  time  we  are  asking  therefore,  first  of  all,  for  this  necessity. 

STEAM  PLANT. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  boiler  plant  is  under  suspicion  and 
renewal  recommended  by  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission.  The 
engineering  department  states  that  the  present  plant  is  improperly 
placed  on  high  ground  and  should  be  on  low  ground  for  a  gravity 
return  of  hot  water,  and  more  centrally  located  for  supplying  all 
buildings,  including  officers'  residences,  with  central  steam  heating. 
Evidently,  then,  this  is  essential  and  now  is  the  time  when  this  change 
should  be  made. 

Several  varied,  but  essential,  needs  have  been  included  under  this 
head. 
Water  softening  plant. 

Our  water  tested  at  various  points  shows  a  uniform  hardness  index 
of  200.  Since  chemically  this  consists  chiefly  of  sulphite  of  magnesium 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  it  is  evident  that  these  salts  are  thrown  out 
wherever  the  water  is  warm  and  seriously  damage  the  entire  hot 
water  system  causing  many  repairs  and  loss  of  servicability.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  water  softening  plant  will  obviate  this. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Central  heating.  This  has  been  found  more  economical  and  safer. 
Hence  with  the  reorganization  of  our  steam  plant  it  is  desirable  to 
[make  the  service  complete. 

Dairy,  barn,  laundry,  ward  floors,  ward  7  and  plumbing  are  also 
manifestly  in  need  of  additional  expenditures  to  place  them  in  good 
•condition. 

Nurses'  home.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  nurses  except  rooms 
;on  the  wards,  and  many  are  renting  rooms  therefor  outside  the  hos- 
pital grounds.  This  need  was  presented  and  recognized  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  last  budget. 

Men's  cottage.  Ward  5  (109  patients)  is  uncomfortable  in  the 
summer  and  inadecpiate  at  all  times  for  the  working  patients.  Besides 
the  laundry  is  in  need  of  this  accommodation  for  proper  work. 

Ward  6  (87  patients)  is  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Administration 
Building,  which  fact  promises  potential  danger  in  the  event  of  earth- 
quake, and  besides  has  inadequate  stairways  for  escape  in  case  of  fire. 
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This  space  could  readily  be  used  in  housing  employees.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  the  need  of  a  men's  cottage,  of  the  Patton  type  (128  patients), 
would  not  provide  for  patients  already  on  hand  who  ought  to  be  bet t cl- 
eared for.  Its  advantage  in  the  proper  segregation  of  cases  is  also 
evident.     The  necessity  for  this  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Our  dairy  needs  call  for  additional  land  for  pasturing  and  the 
piggery  must  be  separately  and  adequately  provided  for.  Hence  the 
purchase  of  approximately  100  adjoining  acres  of  land  is  urgently 
advised.  The  hospital,  in  providing  for  a  water  system  and  watershed. 
did  not  purchase  200  acres  of  land  now  held  as  camping  sites.  The 
recent  contamination  of  our  water  supply  indicates  that  the  purchase 
of  this  additional  land  is  essential. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  hearty  coopera- 
tion of  our  present  hospital  force  of  employees  and  the  unusual  amount 
of  personal  time  given  to  the  hospital  by  the  Board  of  Managers  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  interests. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

ROBERT  LEWIS  RICHARDS, 

Medical  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  STATE  HOSPITAL. 


Patton,  California,  October  5,  1916. 

0  The  State  Commission  in  Lunacy. 

Gentlemen:  The  board  of  managers  of  the  Southern  California 
tate  Hospital  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  body  their  bien- 
al  report  together  with  the  report  of  their  medical  superintendent  for 
ie  biennial  period,  ending  June  30,  1916. 

During  this  period  the  board  of  managers  has  held  24  regular  meet- 
gs  and  one  special  meeting.  They  have  made  frequent  inspections  of 
e  buildings  and  grounds  while  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  various 
tivities  of  the  institution. 

The  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  west  wing  of  the  main  build- 
g,  are  in  good  condition. 

1  The  orange  trees  give  promise  of  a  good  crop  this  season.  The  trees 
we  improved  a  great  deal  since  the  severe  pruning  of  last  summer, 
ley  will  undoubtedly  repay  many  times  the  extra  expense  in  care, 
iiich  has  been  given  them  during  this  biennial  period.     And  it  should 

I  several  years  before  so  much  expense  will  again  be  necessary. 

The  institution,  during  this  biennial  period,  has  consumed  over  2,000 
as  of  produce  from  our  farm  and  garden.  This  has  been  produced 
nost  entirely  by  patient  labor.     And  in  this  connection,  we  wish  to 

II  your  attention  to  our  request  for  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  to 
rchase  more  land  for  farming  and  gardening  purposes.  We  urge 
ft  not  only  in  the  interest  of  economy,  but  also  that  more  of  our 
ttients  may  be  benefited  by  the  pleasant  and  healthful  employment 

ich  it  will  afford. 

Our  dairy,  chicken,  and  pig  industries  are  all  in  excellent  condition, 
d  we  feel  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  biennial  periods 
the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  report  of  our  medical  superintendent  contains  detailed  informa- 
q  regarding  our  patients,  institutional  activities,  etc.,  and  the  recom- 
ndations  made  therein  meet  with  our  hearty  approval. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  McPHEE. 

E.  W.  BURKE. 

JAS.  E.  CRAM. 

E.  C.  MAYFIELD. 

GEO.  D.  CUNNINGHAM. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  STATE  HOSPITAL. 


September  11,  1916. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managt  rs} 

Southern  California  State  Hospital , 
Patton,  California. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following 
biennial  report  of  the  Southern  California  State  Hospital,  covering  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1916. 

A  synopsis  and  analysis  of  some  of  the  more  important  tables  which 
are  appended  hereto  will  bring  to  your  attention  the  movement  of  pop- 
ulation and  the  needs  of  the  institution,  and  I  respectfully  ask  youn 
recommendations  to  the  legislature  and  the  Governor,  that  appropria- 
tions asked  for  be  granted. 

During  the  period  there  were  1,920  patients  admitted  to  this  hospital 
of  these  369  were  inebriates.     The  net  increase  in  population  for  th( 
year  ending  June  30,  1915,  was  306,  while  the  net  increase  in  populatiorj 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  was  49. 

DEPORTATIONS  AND  TRANSFERS. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  biennium  an  energetic  systematic  efforl 
was  made  to  remove  the  nonresident  insane  to  their  native  states,  and  as 
a  result  125  patients  were  sent  to  their  homes  or  to  state  institutions  ii 
other  states.  Of  this  number  only  one  has  returned  to  California.  I 
will  readily  occur  to  you  what  a  great  advantage  this  work  has  been  U 
the  hospital  and  without  this  effort  what  a  condition  of  congestioi 
would  have  obtained  in  the  institution.  Estimating  the  average  annua 
per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  at  $200  and  the  average  residence  in  thi 
institution  of  each  patient  to  be  seven  years,  we  calculate  that  the  stat< 
saves  $1,400  per  patient  deported,  less  the  cost  of  deportation.  The  cos 
in  this  undertaking  will  average  about  $100  per  capita.  Therefore,  ij 
each  patient  remains  out  of  the  state  six  months  the  saving  will  offse 
the  cost  of  deportation.  If  he  remains  out  permanently  the  state  save 
$1,300  net,  per  patient.  This  work  has  been  very  ably  conducted  ty 
Mr.  Charles  Waymire  of  the  State  Lunacy  Commission,  and  I  wouh 
respectfully  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  carry  on  thi; 
work  in  order  that  the  contingent  resources  of  the  hospital  will  not  b 
compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of  its  initial  cost. 
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Besides  the  removal  of  these  patients  to  their  native  states  there  have 
been  104  patients  transferred  to  the  Nbrwalk  State  Hospital. 

These  deportations  and  transfers  account  for  the  fact  that  our 
increase  in  population  for  the  last  half  of  this  biennial  period  was  only 
49  patients,  whereas  the  increase  for  the  first  half  was  306. 

INEBRIATES. 

Of  the  369  inebriates  admitted  to  the  hospital  during  the  biennial 
period,  according  to  the  best  information  obtainable  with  our  meager 
facilities,  only  a  very  small  per  cent  have  shown  a  permanent  recovery. 
The  majority  remain  sober  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  days  to  a 
jew  months,  but  it  is  only  in  very  rare  instances  they  have  remained 
tree  from  further  indulgence  in  alcoholic  stimulants  or  drugs.  The 
alcoholics  show  a  better  resull  than  the  narcotics;  the  latter  showing, 
perhaps,  less  than  3  per  cent  of  permanenl  recoveries.  These  patients 
aave  become  a  great  burden  upon  the  hospital  and  in  many  instances 
■  lave  made  it  more  difficult  to  care  for  the  insane  who  are  intrusted  to 
mil-  care.  Many  of  these  inebriates  are  criminally  inclined  and  in 
lumerous  instances  are  com  in  it  ted  to  our  care  with  criminal  charges 
against  them,  thus  being  sent  to  tin'  state  hospital  instead  of  being 
lentence  to  jail  or  prison. 

This  naturally  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  probably  unwise 
0  continue  our  present  method  of  caring  for  the  inebriate  and  that  it  is 
mjust  to  the  insane  to  compel  them  to  associate  with  this  unstable  class 
f  drug  users  and  alcoholics.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  this 
lass  of  inebriates  be  provided  for  by  the  creation  of  a  farm  colony  for 
nebriates,  or  else  return  to  the  former  method  in  vogue  of  leaving  this 
rexing  problem  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  county  authorities.  In  either 
ase  the  state  hospitals  would  be  relieved  of  the  disturbing  influence  of 
his  class  of  human  delinquents  and  the  work  of  caring  for  the  insane, 
Jvhich  Avas  the  original  aim  in  the  creation  of  state  hospitals,  would 
>roceed  without  hindrance  toward  a  perfect  scientific  solution  of  the 
arious  problems  involved  in  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of  the 
nsane. 

HEALTH,  EMPLOYMENT  AND  ENTERTAINMENT. 
The  excellent  condition  of  health  of  patients  and  employees  through- 
ut  this  biennial  period  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  those 
irectly  responsible  for  the.  general  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  large 
ousehold,  and  while  our  wards  have  been  crowded  beyond  their  normal 
apacity.  we  have  been  spared  in  large  measure  the  many  annoyances 
nd  even  dangers,  which  are  so  possible  by  reason  of  the  crowded  condi- 
ions  which  prevail  in  the  institution.  That  we  have  been  so  fortunate 
!  again  attributable  to  the  earnest  thought  and  oversight  exercised 
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over  their  daily  lives  by  our  efficient  corps  of  officers  arid  employees^ 
providing  the  patients  with  a  large  degree  of  outdoor  life  and  wholesome 
employment,  in  some  useful  and  selected  diversional  occupation.  The 
good  resulting  from  the  systematic  employment,  even  though  trivial  in 
its  demands  upon  the  mental  resources  of  some,  is  amply  shown  in  tha 
improved  condition  of  so  many,  the  restoration  to  health  of  others  and 
the  quiet  and  contentment,  it  may  he  said,  of  the  entire  household. 
Associated  with  employment  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  caring  for  the 
insane,  are  those  means  suggested  for  their  amusement;  these  two  agen- 
cies being  the  most  potent  factors  in  promoting  improvement  and 
recoveries  in  this  unfortunate  class  of  human  defectives. 

The  manufacturing  departments  have  accomplished  a  great  amount  off 
work  during  the  year.  Besides  making  all  of  our  own  bed  linen, 
mattresses,  pillows,  shoes,  slippers,  shirts,  overalls,  etc.,  we  have  made 
up  a  full  equipment  of  the  above  mentioned  articles  for  the  new  hos- 
pital at  Norwalk.  In  addition  to  the  economical  advantages  resulting 
from  this  industrial  effort,  the  benefit  of  such  employment  upon  the 
patients  thus  employed  fully  compensates  for  all  expense  incurred  in 
such  industries. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  laundry  building,  which  was  under  process  of  construction  at  the 
close  of  the  last  biennium,  has  been  completed  and  occupied.  Addi- 
tional equipment  has  been  purchased  and  installed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  constantly  increasing  population. 

The  old  laundry  building  has  been  remodelled  to  accommodate  the 
carpenter  ship,  paint  shop  and  cement  shop. 

The  new  power  plant  has  been  completed  and  occupied,  and  the  steam 
mains  have  been  connected  to  all  departments  of  the  hospital. 

The  old  power  house  lias  been  remodelled  for  a  commissary  which  was 
greatly  needed,  while  the  original  commissary  has  been  equipped  for  a 
nurses'  dining  room. 

Two  new  patients  cottages,  with  a  population  of  85  patients  each, 
have  been  completed  and  occupied.  These  cottages  cost  less  than 
$20,000  each  and  make  an  ideal  inexpensive  home  for  the  patients. 

A  new  well  has  been  drilled  and  tested,  and  found  to  produce  a  flow 
exceeding  100  inches  with  a  lift  of  approximately  130  feet.  To  com- 
plete the  equipment,  including  pump,  water  mains,  etc.,  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $3,000  will  be  asked  of  the  next  legislature. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

All  expenditures  from  appropriations  have  been  made  with  due 
regard  to  legitimate  economy  but  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  respon- 
sibility imposed  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane.     Due  to  the 
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preat  increase  in  price  of  ;ill  articles  of  food,  fabrics,  tableware,  hard- 
ware, etc.,  together  with  the  normal  increase  in  population,  the  estimate 
or  support  is  materially  higher  for  the  next  biennial  period. 

The  addition  of  two  physicians  to  our  medical  staff,  together  with  the 
ncrease  in  the  number  of  attendants  and  nurses,  will  necessitate  a  sub- 
tantial  increase  in  our  pay  roll  appropriation.  I  would,  therefore, 
espectfully  ask  your  approval  of  the  following  recommendations  to  the 
lovernor  and  legislature  for  appropriations  for  the  next  biennial 
■eriod: 

Salaries    $375,000  00 

Support   507,000  00 

One  cottage  for  disturbed  patients 45,000  00 

One  hospital  cottage 45,000  00 

One  nurses'  home 40,000  00 

100  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  at  $400  per  acre 40,000  00 

Cottage  and  equipment  farm  colony 35,000  00 

Pump,  motor  and  connections,  new  well 3,000  00 

New  wiring  old  building  and  grounds S,000  00 

2504iorsepower  boiler S,000  00 

The  above  estimate,  of  salaries  and  support,  is  made  on  a  per  capita 
asis  of  $15.00  per  month,  which  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  and  in 
iew  of  the  fact  that  our  contingent  resources  have  been  entirely 
khausted  in  the  construction  of  a  patients'  cottage,  to  relieve  the  con- 
;ested  condition,  the  entire  amount  above  asked  for  should  be  appro- 
riated. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
With  the  addition  of  two  new  members  to  our  medical  staff  my  asso- 
ates  remain  the  same  as  during  the  last  period.     And,  again,  I  would 
3new  my  expression  of  my  appreciation  of  their  loyalty,  their  efficiency, 
ad  the  good  work  they  have  accomplished. 

To  the  members  of  your  honorable  board,  individually  and  collee- 
vely,  I  am  indebted  for  your  able  assistance,  wise  counsel  and  encour- 
?ement  in  sharing  the  responsibilities  and  in  solving  the  many  prob- 
ms  that  arise  in  the  management  of  a  large  institution. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  A.  REILY, 
Medical  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE 
NORWALK  STATE  HOSPITAL. 


To  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy: 

Gentlemen:  "We  have  the  honor  to  present  herein  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  hoard  of  managers  of  the  Norwalk  State  Hospital,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916.  together  with  the  reports  of  the  medical 
superintendent  and  the  secretary-treasurer  of  said  institution. 

The  first  board  of  managers  of  said  state  hospital  were  appointed  by 
Governor  Hiram  W.  Johnson  in  September,  1915,  consisting  of  the 
following  persons,  to  wit :  Dr.  H.  G.  Brainerd  and  Sidney  A.  Butler, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Florence  Collins  Porter,  of  South  Pasadena, 
Dr.  G.  D.  Jennings,  of  Covina,  Los  Angeles  County  and  'John  N. 
Anderson,  of  Santa  Ana,  Orange  County. 

Upon  the  organization  of  said  board  of  managers  Sidney  A.  Butler 
was  elected  president,  John  N.  Anderson,  vice  president  and  John 
Beatty,  of  Santa  Ana,  secretary-treasurer. 

Several  applications  for  the  position  of  medical  superintendent  were 
considered  by  the  board  of  managers,  resulting  in  the  unanimous  choice 
of  W.  B.  Kern,  M.D.,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  had  been  for  twelve  and 
one-half  years  connected  with  the  Nebraska  State  Hospital,  serving  in 
the  capacity  of  medical  superintendent  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  board  has  found  in  Dr.  Kern  a  man  of  exceptional  executive  and 
professional  ability,  and  that,  together  with  his  pleasing  personality  and 
courtesy,  has  made  a  most  satisfactory  official ;  and  in  his  official  report 
to  the  board  of  managers  will  be  found  interesting  details  of  the  found- 
ing and  growth  of  this  new  state  hospital. 

It  is  with  great  regret  and  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss  that  we  record 
the  death,  on  June  2,  1916,  of  Sidney  A.  Butler,  president  of  the  board, 
who  gave  much  time  and  valuable  service  to  the  said  hospital  during  his 
short  term  in  office.  Mr.  Butler  was  a  man  of  noble  character  and  lofty 
ideals  and  a  very  wide  business  experience.  At  the  time  of  submitting 
this  report  the  vacancy  on  the  board  occasioned  by  his  death  has  not 
been  filled. 

"We  also  record  with  regret  the  death  of  John  Beatty,  our  first  secre- 
tary-treasurer, who  died  in  January,  1916.  Mrs.  Florence  Collins 
Porter  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  board  to  succeed  him  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer following  her  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
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nanagers,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  James,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  appointed  to  fill 
he  vacancy  caused  by  her  resignation. 
The  treasurer   reports   all   moneys   received   up    to   and   including 
une  30,  1916,  as  follows : 

Warrants  from  State  Controller $40,968  05 

Collections  on  account  patients'  board : 296  37 

Collections  on  account  contingent  fund 1,066  53 

Amount  returned  to  credit  of  appropriation 1  33 

$42,332  28 

Checks  drawn  covering  all  warrants  are  $40,968.05  received  from 
he  State  Controller,  and  on  June  :50th  the  unpaid  checks  in  the  First 
Jational  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  amounted  to  $1,492.59;  balance  to  credit 
:  contingent  fund  in  hands  of  State  Treasurer,  $447.50;  balance  in 
lank  of  Norwalk  as  credit  to  contingent  fund,  June  30,  1916,  $885.40. 
Regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  board  have  been  held  at  the  hospital 
ince  its  opening,  and  alternate  meetings  each  month  in  the  state  execu- 
ive  offices.  Union  League  Building,  Los  Angeles. 

Under  the  present  conditions  at  the  Norwalk  Hospital  it  has  been 
;ossible  to  receive  and  care  for  only  the  chronic  male  insane  transferred 
rom  the  state  hospital  at  Patton;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  institution 
)  fill  its  purpose  for  the  curative  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  and 
|)  fill  a  most  urgent  demand  in  the  southern  end  of  the  state,  it  will  be 
ecessary  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  which  are  sug- 
ested  in  the  superintendent's  report,  and  we  most  urgently  urge  that 
revision  be  made  to  that  end. 

In  submitting  this  report  we  desire  to  express  to  your  honorable  com- 
lission  and  the  State  Board  of  Control,  our  earnest  appreciation  of 
our  kind  cooperation  and  your  courteous  assistance  in  our  efforts  to 
romote  the  welfare  of  this  new  institution. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  X.  ANDERSON,  Vict   President, 
H.  G.  BRAINERD, 
W.  S.  JAMES, 
G.  D.  JENNINGS, 

Board  of  Managers. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT   OF   THE 
NORWALK  STATE  HOSPITAL. 


Norwalk,  California,  July  1.  1936 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers: 
Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  for  your  considerate 

the  first  report  of  the  Norwalk  State  Hospital,  being  for  the  fiscal  ye; 
ending  June  30.  1916.  this  including  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
money  received  from  various  sources,  as  well  as  the  movement  of  patient 
population,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  necessary  additions  and 
improvements  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30.  1918. 

The  hill  creating  the  Norwalk  State  Hospital,  and  appropriating  the 
necessary  funds  therefor,  was  approved  by  the  Governor  June  7.  1913, 
the  same  carrying  an  appropriation  of  $250,000.  An  additional  bill 
appropriating  $195,000  received  the  Governor's  approval  May  18.  1915, 
making  a  total  appropriation  of  .$145,000. 

The  original  hill  provided  for  a  commission  to  select  and  purchase  a 
site  as  a  location  for  this  new  hospital,  this  commission  being  composed 
of  Governor  Hiram  TV.  Johnson.  Lieutenant  Governor  A.  J.  Wallace, 
State  Engineer  TV.  F.  McClure,  General  Superintendent  of  State  Hos- 
pitals Dr.  F.  TV.  Hatch,  and  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Psychopathic 
Association,  from  which  organization  Dr.  H.  G.  Brainerd  was  chosen, 
the  location  agreed  upon  being  midway  between  the  villages  of  Norwalk 
and  Santa  Fe  Springs,  and  a  distance  approximately  18  miles  south  and 
east  from  the  government  building  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  also 
approximately  11  miles  from  the  sea.  and  at  a  point  where  climatic  con- 
ditions are  indeed  most  favorable.  A  tract  of  land  composed  of  306 
acres  was  selected,  and  purchased  at  a  total  cost  of  $90,000. 

Four  buildings  have  been  erected  as  follows :  A  commissary  building 
at  a  cost  of  $58,300;  male  patients'  cottage.  $17,200;  power  plant  build- 
ing, $16,200;  and  a  laundry  building  costing  approximately  $18,000. 
In  addition  to  these,  two  deep  wells  were  installed  at  an  expense  of 
$4,350;  an  excellent  modern  septic  tank  installed  at  a  cost  of  $8,250; 
water  tower  supporting  a  30.000-gallon  tank  at  a  cost  of  $2,500;  in 
addition  to  a  complete  sewer  system,  the  installation  of  gas  and  water 
mains,  grading,  driveways,  roads,  steamdine  conduits,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  a  large  number  of  minor  yet  very  important  and  necessary 
permanent  improvements. 
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Of  the  total  sum  appropriated,  $100,000  was  set  aside  for  the  depart- 
ment of  engineering  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  plans  for  buildings 
and  equipment,  leaving  a  total  of  $95,000  as  a  fund  for  support  and 
salaries  in  maintaining  the  institution.  Upon  an  order  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Control  under  date  of  March  30,  1916,  and  in  harmony  with 
our  request,  $10,000  was  returned  to  our  support  and  salary  fund  from 
that  part  of  the  original  fund  previously  set  aside  for  the  department 
of  engineering,  making  an  available  fund  for  support  and  salaries  of 
$105,000.  During  this  period  we  have  been  able  to  create  a  contingent 
fund  amounting  to  $1,362.90,  in  addition  to  which  $1.33  was  returned 
.to  our  fund,  all  of  which,  added  to  the  above,  makes  a  total  available 
balance  of  $106,364.23.  Of  this  amount,  $40,968.05  has  been  expended 
for  support  and  salaries,  and  necessary  minor  improvements,  repairs, 
and  equipment,  leaving  an  available  balance  June  30,  1916,  of 
$65,396.18. 

The  first  board  of  managers  was  ((imposed  of  Hon.  Sidney  A.  Butler, 
Dr.  H.  G.  Brainerd,  Mrs.  Florence  Collins  Porter,  Dr.  George  D.  Jen- 
nings and  Senator  John  N.  Anderson,  being  appointed  by  the  Governor 
an  September,  1915,  and  at  their  first  meeting  held  September  29,  1915, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  the  Hon.  Sidney  A.  Butler  was  elected 
^president,  Senator  John  N.  Anderson,  vice  president,  and  Mrs.  Florence 
;  Collins  Porter,  temporary  secretary.  At  the  second  meeting,  held 
October  25,  1915,  John  Beatty,  of  Santa  Ana,  was  chosen  as  secretary- 
;  treasurer  of  the  board,  and  served  in  that  capacity  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  January  22,  1916,  following  which  Mrs. 
Florence  Collins  Porter  was  selected  as  his  successor,  resigning  her 
position  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  assuming  her  duties 
as  secretary-treasurer  February  24,  1916,  the  vacancy  thus  created 
being  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  S.  James,  March  13,  1916. 

On  June  2d  we  sustained  a  very  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  managers,  Hon.  Sidney  A.  Butler,  whose  suc- 
cessor up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Dorr  wTas  regularly  appointed  business  manager,  and 
assumed  his  duties  January  1,  1916. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Sisson  was  selected  assistant  physician,  and  entered 
the  service  February  15,  1916. 

All  remaining  positions  were  readily  filled,  and  by  very  acceptable 
individuals,  these  coming  through  state  civil  service  channels,  and  the 
completion  of  the  organization  was  effected  in  a  very  satisfactory  way. 

The  institution  was  opened  for  the  admission  of  patients  February  15, 
,1916,  at  which  time  we  received  from  the  Southern  California  State 
Hospital  at  Patton  ninety   (90)   male  patients  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
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opening  of  the  institution.  Additional  admissions,  mostly  from  Los 
Angeles  County,  have  increased  our  patient  population,  June  30,  1916, 
to  a  total  of  108. 

The  results  of  our  farming  and  gardening  have  been  very  satisfactory7 
indeed — far  better,  in  fact,  than  we  anticipated. 

The  demand  for  the  admission  of  patients  is  very  great,  and  the 
necessity  for  very  liberal  appropriations  and  a  rather  large  number  of 
buildings  to  be  erected  during  the  next  biennum  can  not  be  over 
estimated. 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING. 

The  early  addition  of  an  administration  building  is  very  necessary, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  a  sum  approximating  $75,000  will  be  necessary 
for  this  structure. 

RECEIVING  COTTAGES  AND  TREATMENT  BUILDING. 
Two  receiving  cottages,  one  for  male  and  one  for  female  patients, 
each  with  a  capacity  of  fifty  (50)  })cds.  are  very  essential.  The  same 
is  also  true  with  reference  to  a  treatment  building,  with  the  necessary 
modern  equipment.  This  unit  of  two  receiving  cottages  and  a  treat- 
ment building,  all  of  sufficient  size,  can  in  all  probability  be  erected 
for  an  approximate  cost  of  $95,000. 

PATIENTS'  COTTAGES. 

Three  male  and  three  female  patients'  cottages,  with  a  patient  popula- 
tion of  100  each,  are  among  the  buildings  which  are  very  necessary,  j 
These,  it  is  estimated,  can  be  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of  $300,000. 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  patients  in  such  an  institution 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  be  employed,  one  of  the  two  industrial 
buildings  included  in  our  proposed  general  group  should  be  provided 
during  the  next  biennium.  This,  it  is  estimated,  can  be  erected  at  a 
total  cost  of  $30,000. 

OFFICERS'  DINING  ROOM  BUILDING. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  officers  and  employees  in  a  new 
and  growing  institution,  the  officers'  dining  room  building  in  our  pro- 
posed group  of  buildings  becomes  very  accessary,  and  it  is  estimated 
can  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 

COMPLETION  OF  WATER  SYSTEM. 
A  steel  tower  and  a  125,000-galloii  steel  tank  for  the  completion  of 
our  water  system  is  one  of  the  very  necessary  additions,  and  it  is 
estimated  may  be  installed  at  a  total  cost  of  $10,000. 
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WATER  TREATMENT  SYSTEM. 

Another  addition  of  extreme  importance  is  the  installation  of  a  water 
treatment  system  for  the  purpose  of  treating  water  before  it  is  util- 
ized in  the  boilers.  This,  I  am  advised  by  the  department  of  engi- 
neering, may  be  installed  at  a  total  cost  of  $7,500. 

NURSES'    HOME. 

The  original  plan  for  our  group  of  buildings  includes  the  erection 
of  two  separate  structures  as  nurses.'  homes.  Such  a  nurses'  home  is 
a  very  essential  part  of  a  state  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  insane, 
since  nurses  and  attendants  employed  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  and 
who  are  continuously  on  duty  and  working  long  hours,  require  a 
definite  amount  of  recreation  and  relief  from  the  trying  surroundings 
of  their  positions  if  they  arc  to  continue  regularly  in  the  work  and  give 
the  best  service.  In  addition  to  these  very  important  facts,  such  a 
nurses'  home  serves  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  institution,  since 
without  such  a  structure,  nurses  and  attendants  are  obliged  to  occupy 
i apartments  in  the  various  ward  buildings  where  patients  are  kept, 
which  apartments  should  be  occupied  by  patients.  At  least  one  of  these 
two  nurses'  homes  is  very  much  needed,  and  should  be  provided  for 
among  our  early  additions,  and  may  be  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$35,000. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  COTTAGE. 

A  superintendent's  cottage  is  one  of  the  very  important  smaller 
buildings,  and  should  be  provided  for  as  early  as  possible.  This  build- 
ing, of  ample  size,  can  in  all  probability  be  erected  at  a  total  cost  of 
$10,000. 

ASSISTANT  PHYSICIAN'S  COTTAGE. 

A  cottage  for  the  accommodation  of  the  first  assistant  physician  and 
his  family  is  also  one  of  the  very  important  necessary  additions,  and  it 
is  very  much  hoped  this  may  also  be  provided  for  in  our  next  appro- 
priation. A  very  creditable  cottage  for  the  accommodation  of  the  first 
assistant  physician  can  be  erected  and  equipped  at  a  total  cost  of 
$4,000. 

Another  extremely  important  matter  which  will  require  early  atten- 
tion in  the  line  of  new  buildings  and  equipment  is  our  farm  department. 
Here  will  be  required  rather  a  large  farm  cottage,  sufficient  in  size  to 
accommodate  35  or  40  trusty  male  patients  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  do  a  large  amount  of  the  necessary  work  about  such  a  place,  a  dairy 
barn  for  the  care  of  a  reasonable  sized  dairy  herd,  at  least  one  silo,  a 
horse  barn,  machinery  building,  a  department  for  hogs,  and  a  poultry 
department.     These   necessary   structures,   all  of  sufficient  size,   it  is 
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estimated  may  be  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $40,000,  less 
the  amount  necessary,  of  course,  for  the  purchase  of  a  required  dairy 
herd. 

Another  important  item  of  expense  in  connection  with  our  farm 
department  requiring  early  attention,  is  that  of  the  necessary  amount 
of  money  to  meet  the  cost  of  leveling,  approximately,  100  additional 
acres  of  land,  and  putting  it  in  condition  to  be  irrigated  and  farmed. 
For  this  purpose  at  least  $5,000  should  be  provided. 

Estimating  the  average  population  of  the  institution  for  the  next 
biennium  on  the  basis  of  500,  we  will  require  at  least  $198,000  for 
support,  and  $98,500  for  salaries  during  the  biennium. 

The  excellent  and  efficient  work  being  done  by  officers  and  employees, 
each  in  his  or  her  respective  department,  is  of  the  greatest  assistance. 
and  their  loyalty  and  interest  in  their  work  is  recognized,  and  greatly 
appreciated. 

I  desire  to  express  to  your  honorable  board  my  earnest  appreciation 
of  your  many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  extended  me  as  the  medical 
superintendent  of  this  hospital,  and  to  thank  you.  individually  and  col- 
lectively, for  your  generous  and  wise  counsel  and  support  in  the  many 
trying  problems  necessarily  arising  in  the  course  of  the  organization 
of  a  new  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  B.  KERN, 
.Medical  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  SONOMA 
STATE  HOME. 


Eldridge,  California,  July  1,  1916. 
To  His  Excellency,  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
Governor  of  the  Slate  of  California. 
Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  our  biennial  report  as 
managers  of  the  above-named  Sonoma  State  Home,  covering  the  sixty- 
sixth  and  sixty-seventh  fiscal  years. 

We  have  adopted  as  our  report  that  of  the  medical  superintendent  of 
this  institution,  which  fully  covers  any  and  all  matters  of  interest  and 
Importance  concerning  this  growing  state  institution. 

This  board  acknowledges  its  obligations  to  the  medical  superintendent 
and  his  energetic  staff  for  many  courtesies  extended  during  the  period 
embraced  in  this  report.  Also  to  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy 
and  its  efficient  superintendent.  Also  to  the  State  Board  of  Control 
and  the  State  Board  of  Engineering,  for  timely  advice  and  helpful 
assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)     ROBT.  A.  POPPE,  President. 
E.  A.  NORTON. 
H.  W.  SLATER. 
PERCY  KING. 
C.  E.  HAVEN. 
Board  of  Managers  Sonoma  State  Home. 
F.  A.  CROMWELL, 

Secretary  Board  of  Managers. 
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REPORT   OF   MEDICAL   SUPERINTENDENT,   SONOMA   STATE 

HOME. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Managers, 

Sonoma  State  Home. 

Gentlemen:  I  hereby  present  my  biennial  report  covering  the  two 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1916. 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  many  improvements  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  institution  during  the  twelve  years  previous.  I  will 
now  briefly  refer  to  the  principal  improvements  made  during  the  past 
two  years. 

A  fire  line  was  laid  from  the  lake  system  to  Bane  Cottage.  Concrete 
work  and  fountain  were  completed  at  front  of  Administration  Build- 
ing.    A  new  oil  storage  tank  was  erected. 

Our  old  septic  tank  having  been  condemned,  a  new  septic  tank  was 
built  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Engineering  Department,  the 
work  being  completed  in  the  spring  of  1916.  An  appropriation  of 
$5,500  was  granted  for  this  purpose  by  the  legislature  of  1913. 

The  drilling  of  a  well  near  the  Sonoma  Creek  was  undertaken,  and 
although  the  work  had  extended  down  over  600  feet,  sufficient  water 
was  not  obtained  for  practical  purposes,  therefore,  the  well  \va^ 
abandoned  in  1916.  The  expense  incurred  was  paid  out  of  an  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  granted  by  the  legislature  of  1913  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  supply. 

Concrete  conduit,  connecting  the  power  house  with  Maple  Cottage, 
Poppe  Cottage  and  Laurel  Hall,  costing  about  $3,000,  was  completed  in 
September,  1914. 

New  cement  walks  have  been  laid,  most  of  the  work  having  been 
done  by  one  of  our  inmates. 

A  cement  floor  was  laid  in  the  basement  of  the  Administration 
Building. 

Two  reservoirs  were  made  at  the  dairy  and  a  pump  and  engine 
were  installed  there;  also  a  reservoir,  pump  and  engine  at  the  poultry 
yard. 

A  neat  stone  bridge  Avas  built  over  Hill  Creek.  New  floors  were  laid 
in  two  departments. 

Bane  Cottage  for  boys  and  a  new  night  nurses'  dormitory  were 
opened  in  November,  1914.  and  Poppe  Cottage  for  girls  was  opened  in 
March,  1916.  The  attic  of  Banc  Cottage  was  plastered,  etc.  and  made 
into  a  dormitory,  thus  making  room  for  more  inmates. 
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We  have  jnsl  commenced  the  erection  of  a  tubercular  hospital  for 
boys;  also  a  cannery  building. 

Special  appropriations  of  1913  are  being  handled  as  follows: 

Twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  two  barracks  for  male 
epileptics.     Work  has  been  started  on  this  building. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  Girls'  Nursery  Building.  This 
building  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction. 

Five  thousand  dollars  for  improvement  of  grounds  and  roads.  Good 
roads  have  been  made  oh  the  hill  up  to  and  around  Poppe  Cottage, 
Laurel  Hall  and  Maple  Cottage.  The  greater  part  of  the  above  amount 
has  been  spent  on  the  roads. 

Landscape  work  was  also  developed,  principally  by  our  own  people, 
and  thousands  of  plants  and  shrubs  have  been  set  out.  adding  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  our  grounds. 

Sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  fifty  dollars  for  water  and  steam 
piping  and  plumbing  repairs.     This  appropriation  is  now  being  used. 

All  of  these  new  buildings  and  improvements  are  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Engineering. 

ELECTRICITY. 
In  May,  1915,  we  received  outside  electric  current  from  the  California 

Telephone  and  Light  Company  which  is  used  by  day.  This  has  enabled 
us  to  install  electric  irons  in  the  ironing  room,  motors  on  sewing 
machines  as  well  as  an  electric  fan  in  our  basement  sewing  room.  A 
new  switch  board  was  placed  in  the  engine  room  for  this  purpose. 

GENERAL  HEALTH. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that,  on  the  whole,  the  general  health  of  the 
inmates  has  been  good,  though  we  have  had  a  few  light  epidemics  of 
measles  and  chicken  pox.  We  also  had  a  small  epidemic  of  scarlet 
fever,  the  first  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  home.  We  had 
S:i  cases  of  broncho  pneumonia  and  21  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia,  most 
of  them,  however,  being  of  a  mild  form.  During  the  past  two  years 
we  have  had  a  total  of  73  deaths.  Our  population  is  now  1,227,  with 
a  waiting  list  of  over  225  applicants. 

SURGICAL  WORK. 

Much  good  work  has  been  done  in  this  lino  during  the  past  two  years. 
Following  is  a  part  record  of  operations  performed : 

Tonsillectomies   9S 

Adenoidectoinies 01 

Circumcisions    5 

Tenotomies    3 

Hemorrhoidectomies 2 

Appendectomies    2 

Herniotomies 6 

Mastoidectomies   8 

Amputations   (1  arm  ;  2  toes)    3 
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Besides  many  minor  operations.  The  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids 
helps  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  inmates  and  to  a  slight 
extent  the  mental  condition. 

A  clinic  is  conducted  at  the  hospital  every  morning  and  cases  from 
every  department  of  the  institution  go  there  for  clinical  treatments  and 
dressings.  "We  average  about  1,000  clinical  treatments  and  dressings 
each  month. 

Every  patient  admitted  is  vaccinated;  that  is,  if  they  have  not  been 
recently  vaccinated,  and  a  blood  test  is  also  made  by  "Wassermann 
test"  on  every  new  patient. 

RESEARCH  WORK. 

"Wassermann  reactions  have  been  made  on  all  our  patients ;  the  results 
to  date  indicate  that  5.68  per  cent  of  all  tested  (1,512)  were  positive. 
Some  of  these  have  since  died  or  been  discharged  and  others  give  nega- 
tive reaction  since  treatment,  leaving  1.8  per  cent  of  our  present  popu- 
lation (1,227)  positive. 

Various  routine  examinations  have  been  made,  including  sputum, 
urine,  stomach  contents,  etc. 

Much  valuable  work  has  been  dene  in  the  way  of  post  mortems.  It 
is  our  practice  to  make  autopsies  on  all  cases  in  which  consent  of 
friends  can  be  obtained. 

We  hope  to  have  an  X-ray  outfit  when  we  have  available  funds. 

Binet  tests  are  being  made  on  every  new  patient  admitted  as  well  as 
on  those  already  here  who  have  not  been  tested.  This  work  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  educational  director  and  psychologist. 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Geo.  Ordahl,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  educational  director  and  psychol- 
ogist on  March  2,  1916.  A  teacher  of  tailoring,  male  side,  and  a  teacher 
of  sewing,  female  side,  have  been  added  to  our  school  department. 

An  exhibit  of  fancy  work,  sloyd  work  and  school  work  was  displayed 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  for  which  we  received 
diploma  and  bronze  medal. 

Psychological  examinations  of  inmates  are  well  under  way  and  pre- 
liminary classification  will  be  completed  by  October  1,  1916. 

Tailoring,  sewing,  weaving  and  printing  have  been  added  to  the 
school  department  and  all  outdoor  plays  and  physical  training  will  be 
placed  at  the  hands  of  a  special  teacher,  who  has  already  been  engaged. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  term,  October  1,  1916,  we  will  have 
a  total  of  ten  teachers. 

VISITORS. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-Minded  met 
in  Berkeley  in  August,  1915;  one  of  the  sessions  being  held  at  the 
Home. 
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FARM. 

Our  farm  work  has  been  going  along  nicely.  Our  young  orchard 
in  the  hills  back  of  the  Home  is  beginning  to  bear  and  the  yield  of  fruit 
is  satisfactory.  The  hay  raised  on  our  farm  is  baled  by  inmates  and 
they  deserve  great  credit  for  their  untiring  and  faithful  services. 

Our  dairy  herd  was  again  tested  in  June,  1915,  by  the  State  Veteri- 
narian's department  and  only  one  cow  reacted  to  the  test.  This  cow 
was  destroyed.     We  have  73  milking  cows  and  19  cows,  dry. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

It  is  customary  for  our  children  to  present,  at  Christmas  time,  a 
play  suitable  for  the  occasion.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  a  big  celebra- 
tion is  prepared  for  the  children.  Moving  picture  shows  are  given 
twice  a  month.  Some  of  our  boys  gave  a  very  creditable  minstrel  show 
in  1915  and  another  in  1916  which  afforded  great  amusement  to  our 
people. 

In  1915  372  of  our  inmates,  including  attendants,  were  taken  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  The  expense  was  borne  by 
our  Christmas  Fund. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

A  nonsectarian  Sunday  School  is  conducted  every  Sunday  morning 
:or  boys  and  girls. 

Rev.  Pfeiffer  of  Sonoma  and  Rev.  Price  have  been  very  kind  in  con- 
necting divine  services  on  different  Sunday  evenings.  Father  Moran 
)f  Sonoma  and  Father  Comerford  have  also  held  services  for  the 
CJatholics  once  a  month. 

LEGISLATIVE  WANTS. 

We  expect  to  ask  the  next  legislature  for  the  following : 

For    support    for    the    sixty-ninth    and    seventieth    fiscal    years, 

$331,658. 
For    salaries    for    the    sixty-ninth    and    seventieth    fiscal    years, 

$284,254. 
New  laundry  building. 
New  bakery  building. 

Remodelling  and  enlarging  Madrona  Hall  for  commissary. 
A  school  building. 
An  industrial  building. 

A  receiving  building  with  wards  for  females  and  males. 
A  cottage  for  low  grade  adult  females. 
A  cottage  for  males  (barracks  plan  preferred). 
A  cottage  for  female  epileptics. 
New  assembly  hall. 
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X-ray  room  and  kitchen  (one  building)  at  hospital,  with  equipment. 

Dormitory  for  male  employees. 

Further  development  of  grounds  and  roads. 

One  cottage  for  first  assistant  physician. 

MEDICAL  STAFF. 

After  twelve  years  of  good  and  faithful  service,  Dr.  Edward  Gray, 
first  assistant  physician,  resigned  his  position  on  December  31,  1914J 
Dr.  F.  0.  Butler,  interne,  was  promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  Jan-1 
uary  31,  1915.  Dr.  L.  0.  W.  Moore  was  appointed  second  assistant! 
physician  on  January  31,  1915,  the  position  being  a  new  one.  DrJ 
Ernestine  Von  Trebra  filled  the  position  of  woman  physician  from! 
November  24,  1914.  to  February  15,  1915,  when  she  resigned.  Dr.] 
Justina  Ermentrout  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  February! 
25,  1915. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

I  appreciate  fully  the  loyal  cooperation  of  the  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Home.  The  donation  of  money,  etc.,  at  Christmas  time,  by 
friends  of  the  Home,  is  gratefully  acknowledged;  also  the  receipt  of  tha 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat. 

The  visits  and  advice  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch,  general  superintendent! 
are  much  appreciated. 

I  beg  to   express   my   thanks   to   you.    gentlemen,    for   your   hearty 
cooperation  and  unanimous  support. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)     WM.  J.  G.  DAWSON, 

Medical  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOR  AND 
PSYCHOLOGIST. 


For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  the  school  consisted  of  seven 
idepartments ;  grades  one  to  five;  kindergarten;  fancy  work;  music, 
■band;  gymnastic  training  and  sloyd.  One  teacher  was  in  charge  of 
each  of  these  departments.  At  present  the  children  are  being  exam- 
ined by  the  psychologist  and  they  will  be  placed  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school  according  to  their  mental  capacity. 

To  the  above-mentioned  seven  departments  it  has  been  proposed  to 
add  three  new  ones  for  the  coming  year.  This  addition  is  made  out  of 
consideration  of  the  most  urgent  needs  feasible  with  the  limited  room 
available.  If  sufficient  funds  and  adequate  buildings  were  available 
other  departments  would  have  been  installed. 

Two  departments — the  sewing  and  dressmaking,  and  the  tailoring 
department — began  the  work  of  training  children  on  June  20th.  Alto- 
gether 122  inmates  are  being  trained  in  these  departments — 53  boys 
and  69  girls.  The  members  of  these  classes  range  in  chronological  ages 
from  10  to  34,  and  in  mentality  from  low-grade  imbeciles  to  high-grade 
morons. 

The  purpose  of  plain  sewing  and  dressmaking  is  to  so  train  each 
?irl  that  she  may  be  able  to  do  her  own  mending,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  grades  to  make  their  own  dresses.  When  each  girl  has  been 
aught  to  sew  it  will  be  possible  to  send  better  trained  sewers  to  the 
general  sewing  room.  Also,  it  will  not  then  be  necessary  for  the  girls 
so  detailed  to  sew  the  entire  day  throughout  a  number  of  years.  There 
will  be  others  to  take  their  places  and  occupation  can  be  varied. 

The  tailoring  department  has  been  added  on  much  the  same  plan. 
It  is  expected  that  each  boy  of  the  imbecile  and  moron  type  shall  do 
nuch  of  their  own  mending;  that  there  shall  be  a  number  of  boys  on 
jach  ward  who  can  do  a  part  of  the  mending.  The  chief  object  of 
;he  department  is,  however,  to  make  the  clothing  worn  by  the  boys, 
tuch  as  overalls  and  shirts.  Already  with  six  weeks  of  training  a 
lumber  of  boys  are  able  to  run  a  machine  well  enough  to  sew  up  over- 
ills  that  have  been  cut  out  for  them.  Tailoring  machines  have  been 
isked  for.  As  soon  as  they  can  be  installed  a  number  of  boys  will  be 
•eady  to  keep  them  running.  Eventually  this  department  should  make 
ill  the  clothing  required  by  the  male  inmates. 
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As  soon  as  the  sewing  is  well  under  way  a  small  equipment  will  be 
asked  for  to  fit  up  a  kitchen  so  that  a  number  of  girls  can  be  taught 
cooking.  These  girls,  thus  trained,  would  be  useful  in  the  different 
kitchens,  two  more  of  which  are  needed. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  but  one  teacher  of  physica 
training.     This  is  not  adequate  for  our  1,200  of  this  class  of  inmate 
and  the  department  has  been  divided  and  one  instructor  added.     Effo 
is  being  made  to  secure  a  man  to  direct  the  gymnastics  and  out-of-doo 
recreation  of  the  boys,  such  as  military  training,  baseball  and  track. 
A  woman  trained  for  the  work  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  ofl 
gymnastics  for  girls.     Her  duties  will  also  be  to  give  corrective  gym- 
nastics to  such  of  the  lower  grades  as  do  not  have  good  control  of  their 
bodily  movements,  and  also  to  supervise  recreational  training. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  a  small  hand  printing  press  was  installed. 
The  grade  teacher  is  devoting  extra  time  instructing  the  boys  in  setting 
type  and. operating  the  press.  One  of  the  attendants  has  also  devoted 
extra  time  in  assisting  with  the  training.  Six  boys  are  doing  very  well 
at  this  work.  Without  any  direct  assistance  they  have  furnished  this 
office  with  filing  cards  and  blanks  which,  if  printed  outside,  would  cost 
as  much  as  the  entire  printing  equipment.  The  chief  object  of  the 
printing  shop,  however,  will  be  to  print  material  gotten  up  by  the 
teachers  for  the  different  school  departments.  Much  of  the  school 
material  designed  for  normal  children  is  not  suitable  for  use  with 
children  of  defective  mentality.  It  needs  to  be  written  in  a  modi  tied 
and  simplified  form.  With  the  aid  of  the  printing  press  we  should  be 
able  to  get  out  school  material  more  nearly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
various  grades  of  mentality  found  in  this  institution. 

Three  additional  looms  have  been  asked  for.  When  they  are  installed 
the  inmates  will  be  able  to  weave  various  articles  for  use  in  the  institu- 
tion, such  as  rugs  and  towels. 

Other  industrial  training  should  be  furnished,  such  as  broom  making; 
brush  making;  knitting  and  a  small  factory  added  to  the  shoe  shop 
would  be  an  economical  investment  and  at  the  same  time  would  furnish 
much  employment  to  inmates.  A  man  for  general  carpentry  and 
repair  work  added  to  the  force  of  the  carpenter  shop  would  effect  conB 
siderable  saving  to  the  institution.  The  boys  who  have  completed  the 
training  course  in  sloyd  could  be  used  to  much  greater  advantage  if 
there  were  added  to  the  carpentry  force  a  man  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  boys  thus  trained  in  such  occupations  as  cabinet 
and  furniture  making;  chair  repairing;  and  in  such  work  as  they  could 
do  in  constructing  new  buildings.  The  duties  of  this  man  should  not  be 
so  much  to  do  the  work  himself,  but  rather  to  see  that  a  number  of 
boys  are  effectively  and  profitably  employed  at  the  work  for  which  the 
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sloyd  department  has  trained  them.  The  sloyd  teacher  last  May,  as  a 
matter  of  experiment,  suspended  regular  instruction  for  three  weeks 
and  in  this  time  made  furniture  conservatively  valued  at  $90.  A 
department  regularly  equipped  should  do  better. 

Many  of  the  industries  now  in  operation  are  located  in  rooms  entirely 
unfit.  Mattress  making,  sloyd,  chair  repairing  and  band  practice  are 
all  located  in  basement  rooms,  badly  ventilated  and  poorly  lighted. 

The  efficient  and  satisfactory  operation  of  the  school  and  the  indus- 
tries must  await  upon  a  school  and  an  industrial  building. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)     GEORGE  ORDAHL, 
Educational  Director  and  Psychologist. 
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TABLE   No.  1. 
Movement   of   Patients   for   the    Year    Ending   June   30,    1915. 


Males 


Females 


Number  of  patients  June  30,  1914 — 

Number  of  returned  escapes 

Number  admitted  to  June  30,  1815. 


Number  under  care  and  treatment- 


Number  discharged  recovered 

Number  discharged   improved 

Number  discharged   unimproved 

Number  transferred  insane 

Number  discharged  by  order  of  court- 
Number  died  

Number  escaped  


Total  died,  discharged,  escaped  and  transferred. 
Number  remaining  June  30,  1915 


571 

4 

96 


671 


1  L 

1 


32 
639 


496 


35 


531 


TABLE  No.  2. 
Movement   of    Patients   for  the   Year    Ending    June   30,    1916. 


Number  of  patients  June  30,  1915.. 

Number  of  returned  escapes 

Number  admitted  to  June  30,  1916. 


Number  under  care  and  treatment- 


Number  discharged    recovered 

Number  discharged    improved 

Number  discharged   unimproved 

Number  transferred    insane 

Number  discharged  by  order  of  court- 
Number  died  

Number  escaped   - 


Total  died,  discharged,  escaped  and  transferred- 
Number  remaining  June  30,  1916 


Males 

Females 

639 

505 

14 

1 

74 

84 

CO 


667 


590 


560 


1,317 


1,227 
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TABLE   No.  3. 

Showing    Counties    from    Which    the    Patients    were    Received     During    the    Biennial 
Period    Ending  June  30,   1916. 


Counties 

June  30, 
1915 

June  30, 
1       1918 

Counties 

June  30, 
1915 

June  30, 
1910 

Alameda    -. -  . 

15 
2 

2.') 
3 
1 
1 
4 
7 

Riverside  ..  - 

1 

5 

Butte 

Sacramento  __ 

5 
1 
4 
34 
3 

San  Diego   

San  Francisco  .. 

2 
34 
7 
3 

I 
I 

2 
9 
2 

! 

l 

1 
2 

1 
1 

iFresno    -  -- - 

!GIenn .  --- 

San  Mateo  ..    

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz . 

Siskiyou  .. .. 

1 
G 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
21 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Los   Angeles  — — 

32 
2 

Madera .    -  ---    -. 

Marin   --. 

Sonoma 

8 

Mendocino    ...  -.. 

4 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

Tehama     ..    

VIonterey    -    .-    ~  .  . 

Tulare    

Tuolumne  -    . 

Yolo    

STapa 

Nevada    

2 

2 

Totals 

Placer     .  

Plumas    . —    

1 
1 

131 

158 

Nativity  of  Patients  A( 

Jmitted 

TABLE   No.  4. 
During  the   Biennial   Period    Ending 

June  30 

,  1916. 

State  or  country 

June  30, 
1915 

June  30, 
1916 

State  or  country 

June  30, 
1915 

June  30. 
1916 

1 

2 

107 

1  I 
1 

3  I 
1 

1 
1 

2  i 
3 

1 
1 

4  ! 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

Ohio       .-      .  .     .  _      

2 

1 

•alifornia    ---  -.  - 

i'olorado    - 

87 
2 

Oklahoma  ..  

1 

2 

1 
3 
1 

ilaho     . 

Texas     - 

2 

4 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

ansas .  

Foreign  countries- 
Austria  .-  — .  — 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 

2 

1 

Mchigan  ..  .. 

Italy 

1 

tissouri    .  __ 

[innesota  

4 

1 

■    Nova  Scotia 

Montana 

ebraska  

1 

Porto  Rico  _   

1 

1 

evada  

ew  Jersey   ..    

2 
1 
1 
2 

Turkey  _.      __    . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Totals _ 

e\v  York 

4 

131 

158 

! 
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TABLE   No.  5. 


Showing    Age    at    Time    of    Admission    of    Patients    Admitted     During    the     Biennial 
Period    Ending   June  30,   1916. 


Between    1  and  10  years. 

Between  10  and  '20  years. 

Between  20  and  30  years. 

Between  30  and  40  years. 

Between  40  and  50  years. 

Between  50  and  60  years. 

Between  60  and  70  years. 


June  "0,  June  Tin. 

1015  1916 


Totals 


131 


158 


TABLE   No.  6. 


Showing    Civil    Condition    of    Patients    Admitted    During    the    Biennial    Period    Ending 

June   30.    1916. 


Civil  condition 

June 
101 

30, 

3 

June  no. 
1016 

3 

1 
127 

4 

1 

153 

Totals   

131 

15S 
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TABLE    No.  7. 

Assigned    Causes    of    Mental    Defect    in    the    Patients    Admitted    During    the    Biennial 
Period   Ending  June  30,  1916. 


Congenital    (hereditary)    

Epilepsy    

Fall   or   injury 

Alcoholism  in  parents 

Vaccination  

Uremic  poisoning  

Cerebral  meningitis  

Infantile  paralysis   

Infantile  convulsions  

Cerebrospinal  meningitis  

■hock  to  mother  

Attempted    abortion    

Mastoiditis    

Measles   

Malaria    

Paralysis    

Removal   of   tonsils,   infected    tonsils 

Spinal  meningitis  

Catarrh   of   bowels 

Scarlet   fever  

Consanguinity  of  parents  or  grand  parents. 

Whooping-cough    

Little's   disease    (bilateral    infantile    spastic 
plegia)   I 


Tuberculosis  in  father. 

Pneumonia    

Syphilis,   congenital   .. 

Forceps   delivery    

Masturbation   

Brain   fever  

Adenoids  :.- 

No  cause  assigned 


Totals     j 

Deduct   (for  contributory  or  indirect  causes). 

Totals    


109 
13 


IB15 

1916 

Male 

Female 

39 

•lo 

8 

9 

7 

7 

5 

1 
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TABLE   No.  8. 
Form  of  Defect  in  Patients  Admitted  During  the  Biennial  Period  Ending  June  30,  1916. 


Form  of  defect 


1914-1915 


1913-191G 


Feeblemindedness    

Imbecility  

Idiocy  

Kpilepsy    

Paralytics    

Hydrocephalics   

Cretinism   

Totals    

Deduct  (for  epileptics,  hydrocephalics  and  para- 
lytics, entered  as  also  feeble-minded,  imbecile  or 
idiot)    

Totals    


109 


13 


42 


35 


108 

21 

S4 


TABLE   No.  9. 


Showing   Causes  of   Death   of  Patients  Who   Died    During  the   Biennial   Period    Ending 

June  30,  1916. 


Cause  of  death 


Male  Female 


General  pyaemia   

Rubella    

Pulmonary    tuberculosis    

General    miliary    tuberculosis 

Volvulus  of  large  intestine  with  acute  peritonitis.. 

Erysipelas 

Carcinoma  of  rectum 

Diabetic  coma  

Epilepsy    

Status  epilepticus 

Chronic  syphilitic  meningitis  

Chronic  interstitial  encephalitis 

Subacute  internal  hydrocephalus 

Juvenile   paresis    (congenital) 

Acute  dilation  of  heart 

Valvular    heart   disease 

Broncho-pneumonia    

Lobar  pneumonia  

Tuberculosis  of  intestines  and  glands 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs  and  intestines 

Cholelithiasis  and  acute  suppurative  cholecystitis.. 

Peritonitis   

Tubercular  peritonitis    and  enteritis 

Enterocolitis    

Acute  dilation  of  stomach | 

Nephritis  

Accidental   drowning   

Accidental   burns— hot   water 

Totals    


1 

1   

1 

1 

1   . 



18 

13 

25 

17 
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TABLE    No.    10. 
Showing    Autopsies   from    July   1,    1914,   to   June  30,    1916. 


July     7,   1914 

July     9,  1914 

July  26,  1914 
Aug.  16,  1914 

Aug.  26,  1914 
Aug.  29,  1914 


M.  E.T. 
M.  C.  H. 

W.  K. 

A.M. 

C.  B.  K. 
M.S. 


Sept.  14,  1914  !      A.  G.  S. 


Oct.    13,  1914 
Nov.    7,  1914 


H.  A.  W. 

E.  C.  H. 


115 

Nov 

22, 

1914 

C.  G.  D. 

116 

Dec. 

31, 

1914 

H.  H.  T. 

117 

Jan 

12, 

1915 

L.  G.  R. 

118 

Jan. 

14, 

1915 

J.  S. 

119 

Jan 

30, 

1915 

C.  G.  C. 

120 

Jan. 

7, 

1915 

M.  F.  T.  T 

121 

Eeb. 

14, 

1915 

D.  C.H. 

122 

Mar. 

14, 

1915 

L.  K. 

123 

Mar. 

16, 

1915 

J.Q. 

121 

Mar. 

21, 

1915 

C.H. 

125 

Mar. 

26, 

1915 

W.  E. 

126 

Mar. 

31, 

1915 

E.  A.  M. 

127     Apr.   13,  1915        C.  W.  Y. 


128  Apr.   15,  1915 

129  July    7,  1915 


W.  W.  R.  D. 


E.J. 


130  Sept     5,  1915  j  W.  R.  T. 

131  Sept.   8,  1915  H.  E.  R. 

132  Sept,  10,  1915  j  R.  W.  L. 

133  Sept.  15,  1915  D.  H. 


134     Sept.  22,  1915 


E.  D. 


M.  Mitral  insufficiency  with  hypertrophy. 
Cause:  Same  and  acute  dilation  heart, 

F.  Tuberculosis  of  intestines.  Cause:  Same 
and  tubercular  glands. 

M.      Acute  tuberculosis  of  lungs.   Cause:  Same. 

M.  Acute  peritonitis.  Cause:  Same  and  vol- 
vulus of  large  intestines. 

M.   J  Broncho-pneumonia.    Cause:  Same. 

F.    j  Lobar    pneumonia.    Cause:  Lobar    pneu- 
monia and  chronic  endocarditis. 
Acute  suppurative  cholecystitis.    Cause: 
Same    and    cholelithiasis    and    caseous 
tuberculosis  of  lungs. 

F.       Status  epilepticus.    Cause:  Same. 

F.  Lobar  pneumonia  and  epilepsy.  Cause: 
Same. 

F.  |  Status  epilepticus  and  tuberculosis  of 
lungs.    Cause:   Same. 

M.  |  Tuberculosis  of  lungs  and  lobar  pneu- 
monia.   Cause:  Same. 

F.  Chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  and 
myxedema.    Cause:  Same. 

F.    j  Status  epilepticus.    Cause:  Same. 

M.    I  Serial  epilepsy.    Cause:  Same. 

F.  I  Hydrocephalis  (congenital)  spina  bifida; 
broncho-pneumonia.    Cause:   Same. 

M.      Pulmonary  tuberculosis.    Cause:  Same. 

M.  General  peritonitis:  lobar  pneumonia. 
Cause:  Same  and  fatty  infiltration  of 
liver  and  kidneys. 

M.  Chronic  valvular  heart  disease  with 
chronic  cardiac  dilation.    Cause:  Same. 

M.  Epilepsy.  Cause:  Same  and  chronic  val- 
vular disease  heart  with  hypertrophy. 

M.  Diabetic  coma  and  diabetes  mellitus. 
Cause:  Same. 

F.  Acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis. 
Cause:  Same. 

M.  Acute  parenchymatous  nephritis;  con- 
tributory chronic  valvular  heart  dis- 
ease.   Cause:  Same. 

M.  Tubercular  peritonitis  and  enteritis: 
contributory  tuberculosis  of  lungs. 
Cause:   Same. 

F.      Lobar     pneumonia      (bilateral).    Cause: 
Same  and  fibro  serous  pericarditis  and 
mediastinal  tuberculosis. 
M.      Aspiration  broncho-pneumonia  following 
a  traumatic  double  compound  fracture 
of  lower  jaw;  contributory  cardian  di- 
lation with  insufficiency.    Cause:  Same. 
F.      Status  epilepticus.    Cause:  Same. 
M.      Serial  epilepsy;  contributory  epilepsy. 
F.      Chronic    parenchymatous    nephritis;    tu- 
berculosis    of     lungs     and     intestines. 
Cause:  Same. 
M.      Rubella.    Cause:    Same   and  chronic  val- 
vular heart  disease. 
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TABLE   No.   10 — Continued. 
Showing    Autopsies   from    July   1,    1914,   to  June  30,   1916. 


135 

Sept.  23, 

1915 

J.  F.  R. 

M. 

Rubella.  Cause:  Same  and  chronic  val- 
vular  heart  disease. 

136 

Oct.     6, 

1915 

A.  P. 

F. 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs  and  intestines, 
Cause:  Same. 

137 

Oct.      7, 

1915 

E.  E. 

M. 

Chronic  intestinal  nephritis,  chronic  pro- 
jectile emesis  of  cerebral  or  gastroin- 
testinal origin,  chronic  gastritis. 
Cause:  Chronic  gastro-enteritis  and 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 

138 

Oct.    31, 

1915 

M.  P. 

F. 

Chronic  mitral  valve  insufficiency.  Cause: 
Same  and  fatty  degeneration  of  liver; 
persistent  thymus  gland. 

139 

Nov.     2, 

1915 

N.  W.  K. 

M. 

Paraplegia,  entero-colitis,  broncho-pneu- 
monia.   Cause:  Same. 

mi 

Nov.  15. 

1915 

J.  W. 

M. 

Serial  epilepsy,  lobar  pneumonia,  epi- 
lepsy.   Cause:  Same. 

HI 

Nov.  27, 

1915 

M.M. 

F. 

Acute  dilation  of  stomach;  syphilis  (con- 
genital). Cause:  Same  and  tuberculosis 
of  lungs. 

ii-_' 

Dec.    18, 

1915 

0.  M. 

M. 

Serial  epilepsy.  Cause:  Same  and  tuber- 
culosis  Of   lllllL'S. 

113 

Jan.  13, 

1916 

I..  L.  D. 

F. 

Serial  epilepsy:  epilepsy.     Cause:  Same. 

111 

Jan.   15, 

1916 

E.  P. 

M. 

Serial  epilepsy.  Cause:  Same  and  chron- 
ic mitral  heart  disease. 

lC, 

Jan.  20, 

1916 

O.  A.  P. 

M. 

None  made.    Cause:   Subacute  internal. 

Ill) 

Jan.  23, 

1916 

M.O. 

M. 

Status  epilepticus;  epilepsy.  Cause: 
same  and  broncho-pneumonia. 

117 

Jan.   31, 

1916 

L.  H. 

M. 

Broncho-pneumonia,  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  cardiac  lesion.  Cause:  Bron- 
cho-pneumonia, chronic  interstitial  ne- 
phritis, chronic  valvular  heart  disease; 
pericarditis  with  effusion. 

118 

Feb.  29, 

L916 

CD. 

M. 

Broncho-] umonia;     epilepsy.       Cause; 

Same. 

lilt 

Mar.  19, 

1916 

11.  I). 

M. 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs  and  intestine.-. 
Cause:  Same. 

ISO 

Apr.     1, 

1916 

E.  M. 

M. 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs:  epilepsy.  Cause: 
Same. 

151 

Apr.   12, 

1916 

G.A. 

P. 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs  and  intestines. 
Cause:  Same. 

152 

Apr.  13, 

1916 

E.  o. 

P. 

General  pyaemia;  epilepsy.    Cause:  Same. 

L53 

Apr.   21, 

1916 

T.  W. 

M. 

Carcinoma  of  rectum,  general  peritonitis, 
chronic  valvular  heart  disease.  Cause: 
Same. 

154 

Apr.   23, 

1916 

L.  E.  G. 

M. 

Juvenile  paresis  (congenital  syphilis), 
lobar  pneumonia.     Cause:  Same. 

155 

June  23; 

1916 

B.N. 

M. 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs.     Cause:   Same. 
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TABLE     B. 

Showing    the    Counties   from    Which   the   6,935    Patients   Were    Committed    During   the 
Biennial   Period    Ending   June  30,   1916. 


Stockton 

Napa 

Agnews 

Mendo- 
cino 

Southern       N         ^ 
California       *°™alk 

- 

County 

oa 

! 

oa 

CO 
CI 

cr. 

en 

C£ 

z 

O             CI 

?, 

| 

60 

39 

66 

126 

138 

7 

7 

1 

12 

16 
6 
1 

15 

8 
21 
3 
1 
9 

Butte                              

14 

20 

.... . 

2 

g 

9 

14 
3 
2 

5 

19 

9 
11 

1 
4 
4 
3 

3 

5 

1 
7 

.. 

0, 

7 

4 

72 

2 
69 

9 

2 

1 

1 

:::::  :: 

3 
1 
2 

Glenn                 

9 

1 
19 

Humboldt —  -- 

1 
2 

1 
23 
9 

30 

4 
10 

24 

2 

Inyo 

3 

!» 

..... 

4 

7 

' 

2 

2 

1 
2 

•>., 

9 

6 

15 

1 

3 

2 

2 
2 

8 

3 
1 

1 

610 

627    

67 

1 ,310 

11 

12 
2 
6 

.'4 

Marin .        

6 

9 

5 

5 

3 

30 

Mariposa       ..      

5 

11 

3, 

27 

58 

Merced         _.       ..  ...  ...    __ 

15 

1 

2g 

1 

38 

Modoc   ..      .  . 

1 

1 

3 

Mono     



Monterey .    . 

1 

1 

40 

1 

33 

3 

18 

27 

1 
1 

49 

2 

76 

Nevada     ... 

8 

6 

1 

18 

Orange    ...        ._  

49        49 

S 

106 

Placer    __  ... 

17 

1 

18 

2 

7 
1 

1 

1 

l<  i 

Plumas .          . 

o 

Riverside      _. 

::::: 

38 

42 
1 

5 

85 

Sacramento     _    . 

73 

90 

38 

.-,7 

1 
3 

1 

3 
3 

2 

2 

261 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

77 

108 

2 

1 

92 
79 

10 

10 

1 

180 

San  Diego  ...  ..  ._  _ 

L97 

San  Francisco  _    . 

237 
112 

218 
119 

279 

1 
1 
2 
1 
3 

307 

3 

1 
1 

243 

8 
51 

276 

2 

13 
51 

229 

240 

2,031 

San  Joaquin        ....          

237 

San   Luis  Obispo 

03 

San  Mateo     __ 

104 

Santa  Barbara 

21 

18 

3 

44 

Santa  Clara  ... 

1 
1 
1 
2 
5 

1 

1 

2 
2 

144 
21 

136 
24 

286 

Santa  Cruz  _ 

47 

Shasta 

12 
3 
S 

17 
3 
3 
4 
9 
1 

17 
2 
5 

35 
6 
4 
1 
7 

30 

Sierra  ..  .. 

7 

Siskiyou 

„ 

....        ... 

■'0 

Solano 

1 
42 

55 

Sonoma    

1 

-- 

43 

95 

Stanislaus     .... 

2.i 
1 
1 
1 

19 
4 

35 

4 

14 

18 

1 

68 

Sutter   .    . 

10 

Tehama      .  . 

2 

..... 

111 

Trinity 

1 
1 

1 

4 

Tulare  

1 

1 

Tuolumne    _  . 

22 

Ventura     

1 

1 

14 

8 

5 

29 

Yolo       ... 

3 

10 
1 

7 
10 
1 

13 
1 
4 
4 

1 
7 
5 
2 

3 

8 

1 

33 

Tuba    

2S 

Folsom  Prison  ...    . 

11 

San  Quentin  Prison.  . 

6 
21 

4 

21 

16 

U.    S.    Xaval    Station,    Mare 
Island  and  Puget  Sound.  . 

45 

Totals    .. 

774 

S12 

578 

645 

632 

699 

381 

383 

965     OGB 

111 

6,935 

,.   ,. 
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TABLE    C. 

Showing    Those    Born    In    the    United    States    Admitted    During    the    Biennial    Period 

Ending  June  30,   1916. 


st> 

cfeton 

Napa 

Agnews 

Mendo- 
cino 

Southern 
California 

Nonvall; 

1915 

1910 

!   1915 

inn 

1915 

j  19  U 

1915     1911 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1 

4 
6 

171 

1 
1 

4 
1 
3 

178 
6 
2 

1 

3 



1 

14 

1 55 

3 

1 

1 
2 
18 
177 
5 
1 

1 
1 
3 

2 

2 

1 

1 
3 

3 

5 
5 

138 

. 

4 
1 
3 

1 

5 

1 

48 

4 
4 
1 
179 
67 
4 
3 

1 

2*> 

.  Arizona  , .— 

14 

|  Arkansas   .  __     . — 

22 

8 
12 

363 

1(10 
3 
2 

210 
4 
1 

106 
1 
2 

112 

4 
3 

Colorado   ._ 

38 

19 

o 

District  of  Columbia.. 

1 

1 
5 
1 

45 

1 

1 

7 
2 
26 

3 

Georgia  ..      _.,.    

6 

! 

19 

2 

21 

2 

1 

12 

4 

2 

35 

Idaho  

6 

27 

24 

11 

15 

7 

255 

Indian  Territory     ..  _.    

i  Indiana      .. ._ .. 

14 
12 
11 
10 
4 

4 

'; 

1 

24 
2 

7 
3 

25 
17 
6 
13 
6 
2 

S 

: 

i 

35 

6 
2 

1 
2 

■5 

: 

i 

4 

13 

11 
3 

9 

2 
4 
3 
1 
3 

2 

2 

5 

1 

2 

i 

2 

12 

10 

4 

3 

13 

5 

3 
2 
6 

9 
12 
6 
3 

1 
4 

4 
5 
1 

8 

9 
7 
4 
2 
1 
5 
2 

14 
8 
7 
2 

12 

6 
11 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
5 

9 

4 
5 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
8 
4 
1 
1 

13 
1 

4 

19 
17 
18 
16 
7 
3 
2 
11 
22 
9 
5 
34 
4 
5 
3 
1 
4 
1 
27 
1 

2? 
23 
23 
14 
2 
4 

3 
3 

107 

Iowa _. 

121 

Kansas    _. _.    .      

83 

Kentucky     _  . .     ... 

3 

1 

74 
29 

85 

Maryland 

18 

Massachusetts 

Michigan . 

9 

12 
8 
5 

24 

7 
1 
2 
3 
2 
41 
1 

-- 

2 

99 

9-' 

Minnesota   _.  ..    

1 

46 

Mississippi 

18 

Missouri    

4 

1 

185 

Montana      

14 

Nebraska 

2 
2 
3 
2 

1 

17 
2 
o 

12 

2 
3 
2 
2 

1 
37 

1 

"18 

3 

4 

37 

Nevada     .    

28 

New  Hampshire    ..      

12 

New  Jersey      ..  .       ._    

3 

3 

1 

1 
4 

29 

Nev  Mexico       ...    

1 
39 

3 
lo 

7 

New  York .. 

29 
1 

21 

27 

1 
8 
1 
9 
12 
2 

19 
1 
2 
5 

16 
1 
1 

5 

277 

iNorth   Carolina        

8 

North  Dakota 

1 
2 

10 

Ohio  . 

31 
2 
11 
19 

8 

3 
6 

42 

34 
2 
2 

21 

181 

Oklahoma   

Oregon    _.  _.  . 

4 
15 
3 
1 

3  1 

I 

9  1 
1 

5 
15 

1 

3 

16 
2 

3 

6 

7 

5 
5 

4 
30 

2 
1 
3 
4 
18 
9 
7 
5 
5 
2 

1 
1 

53 

Pennsylvania  ... _.  . 

147 

Rhode  Island      ..    ... 

10 

kruth  Carolina  ....    

2 
10 
8 
2 
1 
4 
6 
3 
3 
9 

1 
2 
1 
3 
6 
2 
3 

4 
1 
4 
1 

2 
2 
5 
16 
12 
3 
4 
2 
5 
3 
9 

8 

South  Dakota  

1 
6 
3 
7 

1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
6 

13 

Tennessee  _ 

4 
6 
22 
3 

4 

4 
1 

7 

3 

i 

1 

2 
3 
1 

9 

4 
6 

2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 

1 

2 
1 
2 

1 

2 

..... 

2 

1 
5 

47 

rex  as  .  ... 
United  States 

70 
85 

Jtah    . 

20 

Vermont 

21 

Virginia    ..    .. 

4 
2 
1 
12 

2 

30 

[Washington  .  . 

29 

'West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

13 

2 

22 

1 

3 

82 

Vymning 

i) 

Totals 

473 

498 

344 

397 

359 

440 

243 

236 

651 

641 

70 

4,355 
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TABLE    D. 

Showing    Those    Born    in    Foreign    Countries    Admitted    During    the    Biennial    Period 

Ending  June  30,   1916. 


Stockton 

Napa. 

Agnews 

Mendo- 
cino 

Southern 
California 

Norwalk 

Total 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915    1916 

._ 

2 
8 
1 
13 

1 
3 

9 
3 

17 

\ 

22 
17 
2 

"S 

1 
4 
15 

12 
6 

3 
14 

5 
36 

2 

3 
11 

12 

? 

14 
12 
35 

1 
3 

17 
2 

16 

4 
4 

20 
10 
32 

3 
7 
1 
9 

5 

2 
8 
2 
18 

1 
9 

30 

3 
5 

38 
7 
34 

1 

15 
2 
21 

3 

9 
26 

4 
43 

3 

20 
16 

5 
43 

1 
16 

5 

3 

6 
1 

S 

3 

1 
14 

2 
22 

1 
11 

10 
6 

2-3 
3 

33 
3 

1 
17 

11 

4 

21 
5 

26 
7 

20 

140 

7 

23 
1 
12 
11 
16 
3 

8 

163 

Chili              

7 

48 

50 
197 

55 

319 

25 

1 

22 

16 

o 

3 

11 
5 

2 

27 
16 

9 
42 

1 
21 

1 

2 

1 

1 
37 
35 
11 
17 

1 
23 

1 

1 

40 
17 
8 
7 
2 
11 
2 

1 

27 

24 

3 

1 

1 

20 

1 

1 

40 
26 
8 
4 
1 
19 

2 
1 
34 
25 
3 
4 

11 

8 

2 
34 
40 
8 
8 

6 

1 
2 

304 

Italy             -     --- 

234 

59 

10 

139 

Norway  and  Sweden 

22 

1 

165 
12 

8 
19 
1 
5 
1 
6 
5 
5 

9 

16 

1 

10 
1 
3 

10 
5 
1 

4 
11 
1 

1 

1 

5 
2 

6 
12 
2 

10 
3 

4 
5 

1 
6 

225 

5 
9 
3 
5 
2 
4 

4 

1 

5 
237 

9 
7 

6 

1 
5 
6 
1 
1 
1 
10 

236 

1 

10 

l 

6 

4 

11 

1 

5 

14 
7 

2 

13 

1 

5 

48 

3 

125 

Sandwich  Islands  

11 
60 

8 

2 

1 

2 
6 

2 
4 
4 
1 
1 

3 

1 

10 

3 

26 

47 

Turkey    

33 

Wale-                   

1 

7 

2 

6 

301 

1 
1 

3 

10 

Western  Islands 

7 
306 

205 

35 

Totals     

138 

147 

279 

266 

40 

2,380 

RECAPITULATION. 


Stockton 

Napa 

Agnews 

Mendo- 
cino 

Southern 
California 

Norwalk 

Total 

1915    1916 

1915 

1916 

1915    1916 

1915    1916 

1915    1916 

1915 

1916 

United  States 

Foreign      -.    .. 

301      306 
8 

344 
205 
26 

397 
225 

23 

359     440 
237      236 
36       23 

243      226 
138     147 

651      641 

279     266 

35       48 

70 

40 

1 

4,355 
2,380 

Unknown       

200 

Totals   

774      812 

578 

645 

632     699 

381     383 

965      955 

111 

6,935 

STATISTICS    OF    STATE    HOSPITALS. 
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TABLE    E. 

Showing  Age  at  Time  of  Admission  of  Patients  Admitted   During  the   Biennial   Period 

Ending    June   30,    1916. 


Stockton 

Napa 

Agnewg 

Mendo- 
cino 

Southern 

Norwalk 

Total 

1915 

1916 

IMS 

1916 

1815    1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

Between    1  and  10  years 

1 
13 

! 

1 

Between  10  and  20  years 

IS 

26 

18 

14 

23 

10 

6 

23 

28 

2 

177 

149 

196 

122 

142 

110 

135 

79 

SS 

197 

182 

27 

1,387 

Between  30  and  40  years 

210 

218 

162 

175 

165 

187 

110 

115 

260 

267 

27 

1,896 

Between  40  and  50  years 

182 

183 

MM 

154 

143 

152 

99 

98 

193 

225 

23 

1,556 

Between  50  and  GO  vears 

116 

98 

84 

74 

102 

103 

50 

41 

128 

133 

14 

943 

58 

61 

39 

35 

39 

44 

17 

21 

80 

55 

10 

459 

Between  70  and  80  years 

22 

37 

17 

19 

26 

32 

10 

11 

41 

21 

2 

238 

Between  80  and  90  years 

n 

17 

12 

10 

9 

7 

6 

3 

12 

12 

1 

100 

2 

9 

2 
15 

24 

1 
17 

24 

1 
15 

1 
31 

7 

Unknown     

31 

5 

171 

Totals 

771 

812 

578 

045 

632 

699 

381 

383     flflfi 

955 

ml 

i 

0,935 

TABLE    F. 


Showing    Civil    Condition 

of    Patients   Admitted 
June  30,   1916 

During    the    Biennial    Perio 

d    Ending 

Stockton 

Napa          Agnews 

Mendo- 
cino 

Southern 
California 

Norwalk 

Total 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915  J  1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

Married 

2.54 

379 

32 

239 

400 

43 

191 
230 
14 
25 
29 
89 

228 
247 
12 
42 
33 
83 

251     282 
243      25S 

114      123 

214      220 

10        12 

375 

356 

94 

46 

6 

88 

377 

367 

35 

39 

56 
81 

---      If 
48 

3 

2,449 

Single 

2,962 

Widowers        ....    

25 
24 
24 
65 

25 

41 

19 
74 

305 

Widows  .... 

42        46 

17 
26 

9 
19 

331 

Divorced  ....    . 

42 
25 

57 
27 

:::::  J 

312 

Unknown  _. .    . 

576 

774 

Si  2      578 

645     632 

i 
699     381     383 

965 

955 

Ill      6,935 

~ 
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34.35 
24.52 
23.79 
37.81 
24.80 
25.86 
22.08 
27.98 
26.29 
36.52 

40.74 
38.10 
20.90 
9.26 
20.69 
20.90 
32.25 
23.90 
18.00 

4.37 
8.26 
9.53 
8.68 
8.18 
7.95 
8.07 
6.79 
5.47 
7.12 
6.13 
6.15 
7.46 
7.29 
7.85 
7.48 
6.62 
U8.12 
4.00 
2.20 
4.30 
4.24 
2.00 
7.03 
7.53 
7.92 
9.59 
8.00 

1890  _.. 

1891  

1892  .    . 

1898    .... 

1894  ... 

215 

296 

355 

410 

470 

518 

556 

611 

611 

620 

629 

689 

712 

768 

846 

885 

927 

978 

1,088 

1,060 

1,072 

1,134 

1,200 

215 
81 
69 
65 
60 
48 
38 
55 

237 

397 

492 

575 

623 

658 

701 

744 

752 

760 

762 

843 

894 

962 

1,028 

1,129 

1,152 

1,196 

1,376 

1,476 

1,426 

1.393 

1,614 

.55 
34.62 
38.54 
34.65 
26.54 
32.59 
36.61 
29.03 
36.43 

2.95 

6.80 
9.15 

8.71 
10.75 
7.75 
7.84 
8.60 
10.85 

221 

360 

464 

537 

675 

622 

616 

663 

733 

794 

880 

951 

946 

1,052 

1,114 

1,247 

1,396 

1,507 

1,849 

1,929 

2,083 

2,366 

2,403 

221 

139 

94 
83 
38 
47 

47 
70 
61 
86 
71 

107 
62 
133 
148 
112 
342 
80 
154 
283 
37 

290 
464 
602 
716 

736 

716 

825 

838 

941 

1,039 

1,112 

1,229 

1,267 

1,372 

1,447 

14.83 
25.51 
47.22 
52.G7 
47.73 
33.87 
78.32 
43.52 
41.68 
40.23 
36.00 
46.13 
46.73 
35.17 

5.17 
6.25 

5.14 
5.54 
5.16 
5.89 
5.75 
5.37 
8.39 

1895 



1896  ... 

1897  .... 

1898  

1899  . 

1900  _ 

6 

1901   

1908  

22 
11 
43 

2 
86 
161 
137 
238 
194 
8C 

"245 

1      71 
16 
11 

9 

9 
60 
23 
56 
78 
39 
42 
51 
110 

12 
62 
66 

28 

1904 

40.10      6.80 

6.29 

1905 

27 
60 

96 
149 
65 
71 
79 
15C 



175 
IK 
IK 

IIS 

1-- 

1906      . 

38.54 
38.16 
37.55 
42.64 
42.08 
37.59 
27.93 
31.91 
32.52 
27.55 
13.65 

7.38 
6.83 
6.90 
6.20 
6.00 
5.43 
4.07 
4.19 
7.83 
!    4.80 
1    4.27 

6 

8.05 
8.53 

1907 

1908 

1909 

-1,00 

1910  .  .. 

1,782  ,  37.12  ;    6.90 
1,951     27.56      3.89 
2,324  !  20.68      6.84 
2,896    24.00      5.09 
8,010    37.00      6.08 
3,236    21.38  i    7.00 

1911 

-  2,21 
J  2,33 

-  2,37 
_  2,24 

-'2,34 
.2,44 

1912 

1918  

1914 

1.         .2,92 
0                2.74 
.!     128    2,95 
5 1  8,02 

— 









1916  .... 

108 

.00926 

3        99  i- 

5      7.02 1   2,49: 

104 

1- 

1 

II 

tThil  Inf-ft  w^Le  }S  "?ue  ,to  JI.le  lac}  J.ha5  }%}  PaJ!ents  were  killed  in  the  destruction  of  the  hospital  buildings  by  the  earthquake,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  90  patients  were 
urns  laige  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  101  patients  were  killed  in  the  destruction  of  buildings  destroyed  by  earthquake  April  18,   1906. 


transferred  to  Stockton. 
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STATISTICS   OF   STATE   HOSPITALS. 
TABLE   No.  1. 
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Showing  the  Cost  of  the  Several  Departments  for  the  Biennial  Period  Ending  June  30, 

1916,   and  Stock  on   Hand. 


Napa 


10in-lG 


Salaries   of   resident   officers :  $18 

Wages  of  employees 159 

Provisions   113 

'  11 

18 

4 

17 

5 


Stores  

Ordinary  repairs 

Farm  and  grounds 

Clothing,  dry  goods 

Furniture  and  bedding 

Books    and    stationery 

Fuel  and  lights 

Medical  supplies  

-Manager's  per  diem  and  expenses. 
Miscellaneous    


Totals    

Stock  on   hand. 


,009  96 
,405  39 
,983  50 
,747  90 
,584  08 
,374  97 
631  51 
,367  33 
856  88 
,204  24 
,474  46 
,204  40 
,859  17 


$399,703  79 
6,233  72 


$21,948  96 

159,769  79 

116,883  69 

8,310  05 

16,397  09 

9,576  14 

17,897  76 

5,272  86 

807  26 

24,500  51 

3,799  74 

1,029  75 

12,795  78 


8,745  24 


$22,635  96 

153,011  68 

109,445  04 

7,480  28 

8,241  06 

10,817  11 

17,498  97 

4,253  81 

999  01 

18,899  60 

4,552  02 

1,190  90 

14,238  75 


$22,635  96 

160,268  09 

111,294  02 

9,587  73 

14,630  71 

15,762  98 

18,993  59 

4,636  24 

1,098  92 

15,822  61 

3,578  50 

978  28 

14,584  92 


$373,264  19 
6,167  40 


$392,852  55 
5,287  2-5 


Agnews 


Salaries  of  resident  officers 

Wages  of  employees 

Provisions   

Stores 

Ordinary  repairs  

Farm   and   grounds 

Clothing,   dry   goods 

Furniture  and  bedding 

Books  and  stationery 

Fuel  and  lights 

Medical  supplies  

Manager's  per  diem  and  expenses 
Miscellaneous    

Totals    

Stock  on  hand 


$14,765  96 
116,418  04 

94,535  34 
8,542  18 
9,707  78 
9,146  61 

16,230  15 
5,564  14 
1,008  71 

23,561  10 
2,278  95 
1,562  14 
5,444  86 


$15,499  36 

117,670  33 

100,098  60 

7,578  64 

8,681  60 

9,819  27 

14,018  29 

5,488  02 

1,187  71 

18,283  64 

2,161  02 

1,458  61 

8,600  13 


$15,017  13 

77,880  70 

58,347  38 

9,360  60 

8,345  01 

6,883  15 

7,745  39 

5,798  20 

261  41 

18,933  24 

1,181  30 

1,131  95 

1,648  27 


$14,355  96 

77,378  92 

65,807  94 

8,817  91 

6,568  57 

11,453  07 

10,863  57 

3,173  85 

510  81 

15,511  81 

1,010  72 

786  58 

1,162  21 


$298,765  96 
10,121  91 


$310,545  22 
10,435  14 


$212,533  73 
15,101  09 


$217,401  82 
18,189  62 


Southern  California 


Sonoma  State  Home 


Salaries  of  resident  officers 

Wages   of   employees 

Provisions    

Stores    

Ordinary  repairs  

Farm  and  grounds 

Clothing,   dry   goods 

Furniture  and  bedding 

Books    and    stationery 

Fuel  and  lights 

Medical  supplies   

Manager's  per  diem  and  expenses 
Miscellaneous    ... 

Totals    

Stock   on   hand... 


$20,397  96 

138,522  46 

130,984  77 

8,413  58 

33,154  09 

22,048  99 

20,061  30 

19,303  15 

1,196  70 

21,477  53 

3,514  64 

I  ■'<  9  el 

6,015  39 


$30,869  40 

138,358  82 

132,211  65 

14,897  26 

17,602  57 

22,498  96 

23,341  41 

6,846  61 

867  88 

19,496  18 

3,200  02 

1,094  10 

13,428  22 


$14,235  96 

95,174  91 

53,655  15 

4,633  47 

9,153  02 

13.199  61 

20.200  08 
3,983  16 

530  87 

15,390  77 

2,572  00 

1,101  85 

8,180  09 


$426,300  42 
5,110  24 


$424,713  08 
17,586  42 


$242,010  94 
11,623  04 


$15,069  07 

93,466  32 

52,566  61 

5,681  44 

9,343  00 

13,111  81 

17,908  98 

3,886  32 

485  78 

11,761  56 

3,448  00 

1,239  60 

4,482  31 


$232,450  80 
10,120  34 


$4,300  94 

6,261  98 

4,370  93 

428  45 

250  03 

791  90 

7  50 

81  00 

193  82 

141  84 

243  65 

942  10 

1,499  33 


$19,513  47 


TABLE  No.  2. 
Showing   Quantity  and  Value  of   Products  of   Farm,   Garden   and   Dairy  for  the   Biennial  Period   Ending  June  30,   1916. 


Stockton 

Agnews 

Mendocino 

Southern  California 

Sonoma  State  Home 

Norwalk 

Sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 

i              alb  fiscal  year             Sixty-sixth  fiscal 

'  nth  fiscal  year 

Sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 

seventh  fiscal  year 

Sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 

Sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Sixty-seventh  fiscal  year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity       |                            Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity              Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

AlmondB 

Apples  

Apricots 

Asparagus    

600  lbs. 

168  lbs. 

478  lbs. 
9,810  lbs. 
13,270  lbs. 

466  lbs. 
3,537  lbs. 

$12  00  ] 

860  77 
14  34 
306  97 
132  70 

23  30 
429  63 

1,525  lbs.  " 

41,920  lbs. 

3,990  lbs. 

11,080  lbs. 
155  tons 
575  lbs. 

12,992  lbs. 

86,496  lbs. 

l|         385  lbs. 

|61  02       68,617  lbs. 

'          226  lbs. 

l|        610  lbs. 

i        116  lbs. 

$38  50 

2,058  51 

6  78 

6  10 

1  16 

39  lbs. 

58,762  lbs. 

5,380  lbs. 

243  lbs. 

31  lbs. 

$3  90 

1,762  80 

161  40 

2  43 

31 

$465  70 
"26  78~ 

47,031  lbs. 

$1,121  28 



1      17,623  lbs. 
210  lbs. 
81  doz. 

$588  39 
3  15 
12  15 

114  02 
60  92 

49  95 
73  55 

179  06 
108  00 
68  78 

66  49 



46,435  lbS. 

200~fbsr 

5,250  lbs. 
31,100  lbs. 
31,300  lbs. 
225,300  lbs. 
100  lbs. 
10.821  lbs. 

130,025  lbs. 

75 

202,800  lbs. 

1,225  lbs. 

$Too 

115  00 
622  00 
626  00 
450  60 
200 
1,095  08 

2,600  50 

626  50 

2,286  60 

24  50 

1,560  lbs. 

$18  00 



38,475  lbs. 

$384  75 



""  619  £s7" 

112  doz. 

5,575  lbs. 
6,024  lbs. 

1,428  lbs. 
2,557  lbs. 

51,265  lbs. 

51 
12,013  lbs. 

57  doz. 

20  43 

■" """" 

880  lbs. 

61  60 

1,294  lbs. 
290  lbs 



1,874  69  L 


165  07 

132  66 
382  50   . 
43  66 

i 

9,197  lbs. 
65,940  lbs. 
9,316  lbs. 
115,490  lbs. 
1,968  lbs. 
3,344  lbs. 

79,716  lbs. 

81 

530,360  lbs. 

5,940  lbs. 

14,945  lbs. 

183  94 
1,318  80 
186  32 
230  98 
39  30 
405  29 

1,594  32 
518  50 

3,307  46 
118  80 
298  90 

— 

1,707  lbs. 
46,567  lbs. 

17  07 
465  67 

2,856  lbs. 
19,760  lbs. 

28  56 
197  60 

15,465  lbs. 
18,670  lbs. 

2,015  lbs. 

$313  93 
185  62 

66  48 

7,355  lbs. 
5,517  lbs. 
74,200  lbs. 
1,279  lbs. 

$203  06 
55  66 
132  71 

38  37 

11,910  lbs. 

21,827  lbs. 

186  tons 

1,606  lbs. 

1,526  lbs. 

289  38 
218  27 
930  00 
93  20 
193  04 

13,170  lbs. 

11,400  lbs. 

195  tons 

1,900  lbs. 

4,027  lbs. 

328  25 
114  00 
975  89 
114  00 
492  50 

346  66 

105  05   |       5,701  lbs. 
60  24          5,092  lbs. 

$25  88 
680 

49  35 
319  11 

384  47 
311  00 
89  99 
22  80 

1,244  lbs. 
614  lbs. 

23,672  lbs. 

12 
9,177  lbs. 
167  doz. 

1,539  63 
864  96 

9,669  lbs. 

43,504  lbs. 

2,225  lbS. 
101,4(14   lbS. 

1,730  lbs. 
24,058  lbs. 
12,401  lbs. 

1,138  98 
511  68 
567  50 

1,014  64 
151  16 
240  58 
124  01 

11,784  lbs. 
16,572  lbs. 
995  lbs. 
119,729  lbs. 
18 
12,461  lbs. 
13,234  lbs. 

1,309  01 
213  78 
287  56 

1,197  29 
336  30 
124  61 
132  34 

1,010  lbs. 

Cabbage 

127,881  lbs. 

1,575  20 

98,090  lbs. 

912  16 

35,650  lbs. 

351  88 

32,627  lbs. 

374  54 

25,696  lbs. 

17 
38,770  lbs. 
1,610  lbs. 

256  96 
345  00 
581  56 
80  50 

34,671  lbs. 

20  20 

16,850  lbs. 
302  lbs. 

161  33 
90  60 

283  88  1 

11,505  lbs. 

583  doz. 

2,020  lbs. 

142  61  1 
364  30 

227  55    . 

29,657  lbs. 
429  lbs. 

298  67 
12  96 

22,231  lbs. 
1,882  lbs. 
13,293  lbs. 

281  93 
29  80 
238  17 

43,110  lbs. 

2,517  lbs. 

798  doz. 

611  48 
100  68 
99  75 

1,092  lbs. 

21  84 

2,271  doz. 

8,475  lbs. 
1,197  lbs. 
7,717  lbS. 
5,980  lbs. 
563,970  lbs. 
911  lbs. 

84  75 
11  97 

231  51 

59  80 

1,650  38 

683  25 

7,047  lbs. 
1,203  lbs. 
6,310  lbs. 
6,827  lbs. 
749,350  lbs. 
1,238  lbs. 

70  47 
12  03 

189  30 

68  27 

1,868  41 

885  50 

2,033  doz. 
543  doz. 

203  30 
54  30 

13,200  lbs. 
29,900  lbs. 

264  00 
598  00 

10  00 
201  52 
335  00 

556  doz. 
3,450  lbs. 

388  doz. 

548 

83  40 

34  50 

155  20 
157  00 

535  doz. 

4,363  lbs. 

50  lbs. 

221  doz. 

204 

80  25 
43  63 
5  00 
88  49 

116  70 

21  lbs. 



2,338  doz. 

187  21 

17,968  lbs. 

172  65 

8,784  lbs. 

112  94 

9,302  lbs. 

232  56 

17.S75  lbs. 

357  50 

42 

5,239  lbs. 

654  35 

79  doz. 
32  tons 
5,360 

49  88 

96  00 

2,680  00 

19,539  lbs. 

382  78 

347  lbs. 

55  tons 

2,781  lbs. 

6  94 
165  00 
637  91 

120  lbs. 
62  tons 
837 

2  40 
310  00 
418  50 

3,605  lbs. 

72  10 

375  lbs. 

176,350  lbs. 

2,484  lbs. 

7  50 
352  70 
621  00 

500  lbs. 

100,760  lbs. 

1,340  lbs. 

8,845  doz. 

20  tons 
335  tons 

5 

1,480 

740  00 

3,734  lbs. 

708  52 

963 

481  50 

1  25 

_.     

-     -     . 

99  lbs. 

12,491  doz. 

2  lbs. 

2,840  lbs. 

74  25 

2,498  30 

02 

85  20 

20 
13,110  doz. 

15  00 
2,622  00 

128  lbs. 

17,689  doz. 

562  lbs. 

19  18 

4,800  73 

11  06 

50  lbs. 

17,028  doz. 

580  lbs. 

13  87 
4,897  19 

14  61 

12,332  doz. 

3,398  69 

11,075  doz. 

2,750  69 

8,796  doz. 
9,375  lbs. 

34  tons 
318  tons 

2,638  80 
187  50 

512  40 
3,186  42 

2,653  65 

37 
6,342  doz. 

18  50 
1,743  64 

864  40 
1,090  00 

82 
7,334  doz. 

2 
2,480  lbs. 
70  tons 

4100 

2,199  99 

2  60 
24  80 
840  03 

Eggs   

Eggplant 

9,950  d02. 
710  lbs. 

2,387  62 
20  15 

16,645  doz. 
1,255  lbs. 

4,161  25 
82  26 

368  doz. 

125  tons 
18  tons 

450  lbs. 

109  80 

Figs 

2,740  lbs. 

30  24 

2,260  lbs. 

53  65 

621  63 
1,428  90 
2,101  42 

Grapes    

3,490  lbs. 
800  tons 
485  tons 
205  lbs. 

3.617  doz. 

43  02 
6,800  00 
8,515  00 

20  50 

361  70 

10,450  lbs. 

130  62 

9,834  lbs. 
172  tons 
131  tons 
349  lbs. 

9,069  lbs. 
75  lbs. 

295  02 

1,715  77 

819  50 

3  49 

9,353  lbs. 
106  tons 
62  tons 
134  lbs. 

280  59 

1,785  00 

369  87 

1  34 

23,240  lbs. 
75  tons 
217  tons 

464  80 

890  00 

1,786  00 

24,865  lbs. 
169  tons 
330  tons 

309  55 
4,321  26 

32,040  lbs. 
109  tons 

.     . 

48  tons 

472  50 

40  tons 

320  00 

1,976  73 

Hay  (alfalfa) 

195  tons 

1,690  00 

180  00 

1,902  doz. 
1,016  doz. 

285  05 
152  40 

2.938  doz. 

379  60 

12,980  lbs. 
24,100  lbs. 
11,600  lbs. 

16,000  lbs. 
12,125  lbs. 
111,416  gals. 

3,000  lbs. 

60  00 

1,508  27 
482  00 
232  00 

320  00 
242  60 

22,283  20 
92  25 

452  00 

100  lbs. 

1,993  doz. 
667  doz. 

1  00 

298  95 
100  05 

Kohlrabi   



Lard   

2,806  lbs. 
6,044  lbs. 

354  12 
120  88 

90  69 
75 

8,437  lbs. 
107  lbs. 

84  37 
1  07 

17,658  lbs 

312  46 

9,772  libs. 

217  86 

5,130  lbs. 

508  20 

21,300  lbs. 

426  00 

Leeks _.    

Lemons   

Melons  (musk) 

970  doz. 

174  50 

1,100  lbs. 

421  90 

1,124  lbs. 

22  52 

1,815  lbs. 

35  95 

659  doz. 

88  doz. 

51,249  gals. 

329  50 
88  00 

7,805  77 
394  37 

3,509  lbs. 
1,989  lbs. 
28,819  gals. 

87  23 

198  90 
4,613  04 
2,196  78 

630  40 

38,600  lbs. 

386  00 

18,105  60 
45  00 

615  36 

166  00 

260 

2,100  54 

82,508  gals. 

8.250  85 
284  75 

88,981  gals. 

8,898  13 
48  23 

119,465  gals. 

28,996  56 
440  37 

129,970  gals. 

25,725  68 
1,528  74 



367  39 

14,672  lbs. 

2.347  68 
287  53 

90,528  gals. 

1,282  gals. 

7,800  lbs. 

130  lbs. 

269,602  lbs. 

62,853  gals. 

10,056  40 
2,294  40 

596  20 

64,943  gals. 

10,380  88 
459  90 

231  01 

1,281  gals. 

288  23 
358  30 

Miscellaneous    ._ 

Nectarines  ..      . 



22,600  lbs. 

84,956  lbs. 

1,146  90 

23,480  lbs. 
150  lbs. 

328  72 
60  00 

18,195  lbs. 

254  73 

Olives    .    

25,185  lbs. 

1,530  lbs. 

Olive  oil 

17  035  lbs. 

170  35 

9,652  lbs. 

96  52 

5,216  lbs. 

80  12 

10,429  lbs. 

111  80 

35,832  lbs. 

801  77 

30  60 

Okra  



105,251  lbs. 

1,180  73 

27.647  lbs. 
4,560  lbs. 
7,502  lbs. 
1,871  sks. 
2,740  lbs. 
.    254,040  lbs. 
635  lbs. 

276  47 

182  80 

187  55 

3,630  75 

34  25 

1,521  24 

19  05 

4,140  lbs. 
11.118  lbs. 
4,911  lbs. 
2,042  sks. 

41  40 

389  13 

159  36 

2,348  30 

324  lbs. 
6,999  lbs. 
1,272  lbs. 

429  lbs. 
8,750  lbs. 

3  24 
69  99 
12  72 

4  29 
87  50 

•  382  lbs. 

8,055  lbs. 

1,128  lbs. 

186  lbs. 

12,865  lbs. 

3  82 
80  55 
11  28 

1  86 
160  62 

49  00 
28  96 

44  56 
53  05 



107  lbs. 

2,233  lbs. 

840  lbs. 

639  doz. 

23  60 
22  33 
16  80 
31  95 

191  lbs. 
2,646  lbs. 
2,228  lbs. 
1,061  doz. 

3,981  lbs. 
4,722  lbs. 
2,566  lbs. 

39  81 
199  02 
45  96 

6,693  lbs. 
936  lbs. 
767  lbs. 

158  22 
87  44 
14  16 

14,784  lbs. 

221  77 
150  03 
113  50 

18,175  lbs. 
3,630  lbs. 
1,825  lbs. 
3,965  lbs. 

234  78 
286  00 
182  50 
50  35 

13,500  lbs. 

2,800  lbs. 

3,500  lbs. 

12,300  lbs. 

17,800  lbs. 

300  lbs. 

6,590  lbs. 
76,421  lbs. 

270  00 
56  00 
70  00 
148  37 
356  00 
6  00 

131  80 
7,642  10 

6,250  lb 
2,270  lb 

s. 
s. 

175  lbs. 

2,340  lbs. 

5,300  lbs. 
30,000  lbs. 
39,200  lbs. 

3  50 
46  80 
68  37 
600  00 
176  00 

352  lbs. 

Peppers  (green) 

Potatoes 

Potatoes  (sweet)  ... 

7  04 

Pumpkins  . 

400  lbs. 

10  00 

74,136  lbs. 

326  08 

28,430  lbs. 

358  43 

36,370  lb 
24,470  lb 
8,962  lb 
8,365  lb 
12,319  lb 
1,400  lb 

s. 
s. 

s. 
s. 

s. 

s. 

363  70 
489  40 
244  31 

10,193  lbs. 
10,090  lbs. 
9,708  lbs. 

50  97 
201  80 
483  78 
12  95 
1,640  74 
i  20 

Prunes   .. 

21,045  lbs. 
|    35,378  lbs. 
I    26,824  lbs. 

34,103  lbs. 

40,017  lbs. 

151  lbs"" 

1,192  lbs. 

655  lbs. 

2,730  lbs. 

.      24,332  lbs. 

22,319  lbs. 

l,206baTe"s 
25,909  lbs. 

208  lbs. 

3,217  lbs. 

631  35 
1,061  34 

774  72 
3,410  30 
1,200  21 

1  54 
35  76 

6  55 
27  30 

243  22 
223  19 

904  50 
259  09 

596  25 
821  70 

13,688  lbs. 
33,293  lbs. 
9,802  lbs. 
42,219  lbs. 
i     43,187  lbs. 

242  lbs. 

756  lbs. 
1,133  lbs. 
2,646  lbs. 
19,871  lbs. 

1,289  lbs. 

735  bales 
23,276  lbs. 

1,881  lbs. 
6,941  lbs. 

38,095  lbs. 

410  64 

998  97 

294  06 

4,221  90 

1,295  61 

242 
22  68 
11  38 
26  46 

198  71 
182  39 

551  25 
232  76 

470  25 

694  10 

695  23 

8.677  lbs. 

3.678  lbs. 
3,660  lbs. 
8,147  lbs. 

160  lbs. 

473  12 

1G3  51 

5,026  lbs. 
27,669  lbs. 

240  76 
1,361  42 

798  62 
1,612  77 

232  14 





Peaches  



Pork 

Plums  ... 

.      25,958  lbs. 

2,595  80 
30 

54  77 

47,518  lbs. 
25  lbs. 

i         710  lbs. 

4,751  80 
37 

9  31 

31,468  lbs. 

3,247  14 

29,900  lbs. 

3,658  04 

975  70 
28  00 

12,939  lbs. 
140  lbs. 

42,434  lbs. 

3,394  72 

1,160  94 
200 

11,739  lbs. 
6,164  lbs. 

----- 

Pigeons  .    .        

Quinces 

Hadlshes   

Raspberries   

4,380  lbs. 

------------- 

:::::::::::: 

64  doz. 
426  lbs. 

119  30 
6~30" 

530  lb 
2,125  lb 

s. 
s. 

10  85 

42  50 

126  ibsr~ 

1,705  lbs. 

"  2  40 
136  50 

6,440  lbs. 

128  80 

10,600  lbs. 

212  00 

1,975  doz. 



45  75 

"_2,944  lbs. 
3,160  doz. 

147  20 
78  98 

502  lbs. 

10  04 

35  63 

j      2,495  lbs. 

82  26 

. 

1,272  lbs. 

40  46 

50  lbs. 

1  60 

5,100  lbs. 
9,170  lbs. 

102  00 
183  40 

52,800  lbs. 
1,500  lbs. 

656  00 
30  00 

200  00 
12  00 

1,250  00 

500  00 

1,511  00 

109  75 

26  92 

87  00    , 

390  lbs. 
1,625  lbs. 

5,287  lbs. 
11,893  lbs. 

19  50 
16  25 

39  65 
88  64 

152  lbs. 
4,735  lbs. 

9,795  lbs 

7  60 
41  55 

73  44 

2,600  lb 

s.                 26  00 

638  4£ 

I    27,525  lbs. 

635  47 
525  00 

55  58 
326  00 

17,683  lbs. 

452  82 

538  lbs. 

12  20 

50  lbs. 

Strawberries   

2,740  lb 

s. 

27  40 

120  00 
380  20 

6,202  lbs. 

41,915  lbs. 

69,555  lbs. 
2,131  lbs. 

50  cds. 

91  54 

419  15 

640  65 
324  99 

258  00 

19,520  lbs. 

133.S25  lbs. 

1,600  lbs. 

86,850  lbs. 

685  lbs. 

32  cds. 

195  20 

2,676  50 

480  00 

1,737  00 

171  25 

192  00 

10,000  lbs. 
600  lbs. 

62,500  lbs. 

2,000  lbs. 

75,500  lbs. 

439  lbs. 

266  lbs. 

14  cds. 

60 

20  tons 
38,020  lbs. 

16,212  lbs. 

121  59    . 

Tobacco 

-  39,205  lbs. 

-  247  lbs. 
7,531  lbs. 

320  0 
51  81 
753  1 

)           276  lbs. 
)        3,260  lbs. 

37,306  lbs. 
235  lbs. 

228  12 
47  00 

86,639  lbs. 

456  68 



Turnips   .    ._ 

975  lbs. 
875  lbs. 

243  98 
87  50 

75,003  lbs. 

2,608  lbs. 

25,380  lbs. 
142  cds. 

1,004  68 

400  16 

469  53 
710  00 

Turkeys  

Veal  

Walnuts  .       

Wood    

3,214  lbs. 
85  lbs. 
550  lbs. 

32  14 
21  25 
78  37    . 

8,354  lbs. 
14  lbs. 

80  14 
3  22 

2,440  lbs. 

48  80 



?40,353  0 

1 

$39,212  55 

$55,782  6S 

$52,640  87 

13,336  59 

15,708  11 

$27,552  06 

$25,458  69 

$48,503  82 

$57,209  05 

$20,679  80 

$21,290  99  1 

$3,091  43 

TABLE   SHOWING    THE    DAILY   AND    YEARLY    PER    CAPITAS    AND   THE    PURPOSES    FOR    WHICH    THE    MONEY   WAS    EXPENDED. 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 


Salaries 
and 
wages 


.*176,359.81 


Daily  cost  per  patient- 


Napa— 
Yearly  cost 

Yearly  cost  per  patient — 
Daily  cost  per  patient • 

Agnews— 

BOSt  

itient — 
Daily  cost  per  patient 


Mendocino— 
Yearly  cost 

Yearly  cost  per  patient- 
Dally  cost  per  patient 


Southern  California- 
Yearly  cost  

Yearly  cost  per  patient- 
Daily  cost  per  patient— 


Sonoma  State  Home- 
Yearly    cost    

Yearly  cost  per  patient 

Daily  cost  per  patient 


81.31 
.2228 


175,617.09 
81.89 

.2213 


127,371.00 
88.76 
.2132 


98,368.00 

86.12 


161,826.92 
73.86 

.2021 


110,738.54 
103.69 
.2841 


$113,969.59 
52.54 
.1439 


111,962.43 
52.20 
.1430 


91,225.03 

63.57 
.1739 


63,176.84 
58.28 
.1597 


131,019.88 
59.80 


65,080.34 
41.57 
.1110 


$10,623.44 
4.90 
.0134 


8,676.83 
6.04 

.0165 


5,376.41 
4.96 
.0136 


10,868.68 
4.96 
.0136 


4,919.33 
4.61 
.0126 


Ordinary 
repairs 


Farm  and 
grounds 


$19,869.88 
9.16 
.0251 


13,579.84 
6.33 

.0199 


12,227.00 
8.52 
.0233 


7,307.93 
6.74 
.0185 


24,616.52 
11.23 


12,117.74 
11.37 
.0311 


$9,117.14 
4.3! 
.0119 


11,711.09 
6.87 


9,524.35 
6.64 
.0182 


9,094.13 
8.94 
.0245 


12,176.84 
11.10 
.0312 


Clothing 

and 
dry  goods 


Furniture 

and 
bedding 


$17,989.69 
8.29 
.0227 


18,712.63 
8.72 
.0239 


15,210.28 
10.60 
.0293 


9,332.83 
8.61 
.0236 


19,815.14 
9.04 
.0248 


14,353.39 
13.44 


$7,502.00 
3.46 
.0095 


8,389.61 
3.91 
.0107 


6,893.14 
4.80 
.0131 


2,964.95 
2.73 

.0075 


9,499.04 
4.33 
.0119 


4,610.82 
4.32 
.0118 


Books  and 
stationery 


Fuel  anrf 
light 


$651.53 


808.91 
.38 
.0010 


751.97 
.52 
.0014 


501.90 
.46 
.0013 

1,442.05 
.66 
.0018 


1,136.27 
1.06 


$25,174.80 
11.75 
.0322 


21,971.40 
10.24 

.0281 


21.212.85 
14.80 
.0406 


19,131.32 
17.65 
.0483 


22,8-13.80 
10.13 
.0286 


14,906.06 
13.95 


Medical 
supplies 


2.14 
.0059 


4,536.72 
2.11 
.0058 


1,923.60 
1.34 

.0037 


1,513.71 
1.42 
.0037 


3,277.90 
1.50 
.0041 


2,666.49 
2.50 
.0068 


Managers' 
per  diem 


$1,204.40 
.55 
.0015 


1,190.90 
.56 
.0015 


1,519.80 
1.06 


1,024.51 


1,135.30 
.52 

.0014 


1,102.93 
1.03 


$9,868.69 
4.55 
.0124 


3,747.34 
1.75 
.0048 


4,724.32 
3.29 


4,181.68 
3.86 

.0106 


3,309.11 
1.51 
.0041 


2,072.21 
1.94 
.0053 


Total  per 
capltas 


$397,570.36 
183.29 
.5022 


383,077.11 
178.59 
.4893 


301,290.17 

209.95 
.5752 


217,594.21 
200.73 


411,349.94 
187.74 
.5144 


286,910.98 

220.89 
.6052 


For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1916. 


Average 
number 
patients 


2,146 


1,435 


1,068 


Stockton- 
Yearly   cost    - 

Yearly  cost  per  patient 

Dally  cost  per  patient 

Napa— 
Yearly  cost  

Yearly  cost  per  patient 

Daily  cost  per  patient 


Yearly  cost 

Yearly  cost  per  patient- 
Daily  cost  per  patient 

Mendocino— 

Yearly  cost 

Y'early  cost  per  patient- 
Daily  cost  per  patient 


Southern  California- 
Yearly  cost  

Yearly  cost  per  patient- 
Daily  cost  per  patient— 


$181,150,75 
79.70 
.2183 


182,104.05 
82.10 
.2249 


Sonoma  State  Home- 
Yearly  cost  

Y'early  cost  per  patient- 
Daily  cost  per  patient— 


1,208.67 
85.72 


91,723.21 
79.35 
.2173 


>,2I5.72 
70.68 
.1933 


113,155.42 
98.06 
.2687 


$122,190.80 
53.80 
.1474 


111,918.56 
50.46 
.1382 


110,862.69 
71.34 
.1954 


1,942.23 
57.91 
.1586 


$9,908.47 
4.36 
.0119 


8,152.10 
5.24 
.0144 


5,322.93 
4.61 
.0128 


132,767.59  9,608.91 

55.35  4.00 

.1517  .0110 


58,545.84 
50.73 

.1359 


$21,731.58 
9.56 
.0262 


21,669.09 
9.77 


10,051.15 

6.17 
.0177 


5,632.06 
4.87 
.0133 


19,397.80 
8.08 
.0221 


13,996.27 
12.12 
.0332 


$13,789.33 
6.07 


19,453.42 
8.77 
.0241 


8,678.97 
5.59 

.0153 


5,234.87 
4.53 
.0124 


23,752.49 
9.90 
.0271 


12,957.80 
11.23 


$15,319.49 
G.74 
.0185 


21,610.01 
9.74 

.0267 


12,585.09 
8.10 
.0222 


8.52 
.0233 


22,617.78 
9.42 
.0258 


10,379.89 
8.99 
.0246 


$3,771.63 
1.66 


5,615.73 
2.53 


7,831.35 
5.04 
.0138 


1,922.05 
1.66 
.0046 


8,197.09 
3.42 
.0094 


6,788.14 
5.01 

.0137 


$800.22 


979.59 
63 

.0017 

270.08 
.23 
.0007 

1,021.72 
.43 
.0011 

1,439.51 
1.26 
.0034 


$24,376.31 
10.72 

.0294 


19,226.66 
8.67 
.0238 


17,993.95 
11.58 
.0317 


13,678.83 
11.83 
.0324 


12,096.38 
10.48 
.0287 


$3,797.35 
1.67 
.0046 


7,667.75 
3.46 
.0095 


2,606.33 
1.68 
.0046 


1,371.19 
1.18 


3,079.90 
1.28 


S,R63.49 
3.35 

.0092 


$1,029.75 


1,358.81 
.87 
.0024 


.67 
.0019 


1,311.50 
1.14 
.0031 


9,520.33 
4.19 
.0115 


5,317.15 
2.40 
.0066 


6,909.02 
4.45 
.0122 


4,047.18 
3.51 


11,424.26 
4.76 
.0130 


2,218.65 
1.92 
.0053 


$407,386.01 
179.27 
.1912 


104,240.44 
182.25 
.1994 


321,217.62 
206.71 
.5663 


206,779.16 
178.87 
.4900 


422,187.51 
175.99 
.4821 


241,150.81 
208.97 

.5725 


2,273 


2,218 


2,399 


I 


DISBURSEMENTS   FROM   CONTINGENT  FUND 

FOR  THE  TWO  YEARS 

ENDING  JUNE  30,   1916. 

Stockton 

Agnews 

Mendocino 

Southern     California 

Sonoma 

1! 

1915-1916 

■ 

1915-1916 

1914-1915 

1915-1916 

1-1915 

1915-1916 

1914-1915 

1915-1910 

'1915 

1915-1910 

$13,186  31 
96  16 

$8,857  18 
1,(103  52 
845  75 
3,653  37 
2,161  55 

$29,790  12 

$27,245  09 

$9,517  81 

$4,687  03 

25  00 

115  00 
3,828  41 

66  00 
5,310  78 

6,026  40 
6,113  73 
'856  75 

6,374  21 

9,216  85 

257  90 

9,210  00                 1,184  90 

10,:;::' ■                      324  36 

$1,653  63 

1,986  98 
7,844  63 

2,817  78 

2,745  06 

3,484  75 

12,892  86  '                 610  50 

605  47 

1,127  68  ! 

8,122  37  i 

74  00  j 

630  00 

2,485  38 

66  32 

10,607  69 

308  00 

597  08 

.,--  ,,n 

369  10 
1,030  85 

67  84 

525  90 

1,621  18  j                   12  00 



112  39 

2,567  79 

262  45 

..  .      

780  53 
651  60 

555  91 
1,000  15 

3.52  82 
192  97 

1,835  15 

100  00 
387  50 

321  28 
497  25 

6,974  36                      35  00 
832  90  1                     7  33 

funded  board 

$266  56 

1,078  30 
471  95 
438  75 





1,283  20 

45  58  ^                 274  26 



1    '     l™    •  Milne 

. i 

- 1.070  60 

392  00 

307  50 

13.158  76 

(l.Oll  01 

1,359  88 

172  44 

2,315  76 

1,289  71 

309  50 

1,212  90 

2,991  33 

310  27 

4,864  97 

1,724  67                      15  99 

A  a  mhi  •   1 i  •  11 

' 

6,192  50 



1,000  00 

1,515  38 

" 

"" 

40  08 



2,282  SI 
51  30 
346  89 



17,778  82  j                 518  09 

31,732  21                  4,582  02 

780  54 

293  80                  1.698  86 

99  25 

734  51 

of  grounds 

2,081  21 
749  44 
22  30 

723  77 
2,455  27 

_  

..::;::: 

116  73 

492  13 

i   _ 

t  __:::  ::  : 

Tubercular  cottage  

3,504  52 
369  50 
317  57 

4,537  21 
783  99 

54  37 

39  80 

Shelter  sheds   



Incinerator  



Reservoir 

S04  10 

330  85    . 

li  !     lormltory  ._    __ 

Steward's  residence  

2,412  19 

1,500  28 

1,056  18 

11  75 

Manager's  cottage 



[ 

Plumbing  repairs  and  improvements 

tup :::: 

1,043  74 

Remodel  administration  building 

Superintendent's  residence 

2,250  39 

4,987  20 

1,073  05 

383  19 

561  33 

389  06 

3,001  17 

689  25 

4,411  08 

Fire  escapes 

i 

Cow  gheds 

Cottage  H 

Cottage  I  

Spur  track  

Supplies  turn  i  shed  NorwaUt 

386  54 

Water  assessment  

Oil  tank 

790  55 

2,297  16 
295  76 

642  56 

Totals 

$33,504  73 

$32,813  46 

$67,925  72 

"' 

$13,170  83 

$20,198  87 

$13,717  67 

SEVENTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections 


State  of  California 


From  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916 


California 

State  Printing  Office 

Sacramento 


ROSTER  OF  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


EX  OFFICIO. 

From —  To — 

GOVERNOR    GEORGE    C.    PARDEE 1903  1907 

GOVERNOR   JAMES   N.    GILLETT 1907  1911 

GOVERNOR    HIRAM    W.    JOHNSON 1911  

MEMBERS. 

O.  K.  CUSHING,  San  Francisco June  30, 1903-Feb.  17,  1908 

ANDREW  M.  DAVIS,  San  Francisco June  30,  1903-Feb.  17,  1908 

W.   C.  PATTERSON,   Los  Angeles June  30,  1903-Feb.  17,  1908 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


San  Francisco,  November  1.  1916. 
To  His  Excellency,  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Governor, 
State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  California. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  onr  seventh  bien- 
nial report,  covering  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1916,  and  setting 
forth : 

First — The  present  status  of  each  branch  of  social  work  under  onr 
supervision ;  4 

Second — Suggestions  for  legislative  and  executive  action; 

Third — The  transactions  of  the  board  for  the  biennial  period  com- 
mencing July  1,  1914.  and  ending  June  30,  1916. 

Though  the  statistical  tables  close  July  1,  we  take  the  privilege  of 
including  activities  which  have  taken  place  up  to  time  of  transmittal. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MARTIN  A.  MEYER,  President. 
CARRIE  P.  BRYANT,  Vice  President. 
JESSICA  B.  PEIXOTTO, 
B.  H.  PENDLETON, 
CIIAS.  A.  RAMM, 
JOHN  R.  HAYNES, 
State  Board,  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
STUART  A.   QUEEN,   Secretary. 
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GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I.     For  the   Care   of   Dependent   Children. 

1.  Better  coordination  of  state  supervision. 

2.  Standardization  of  county  care  for  children. 

3.  Raising  age  of  eligibility  for  state  aid  to  fifteen  rears 

4.  Raising  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  the  age  limit  of  children  in 
nstitutmns  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections. 

5.  Specialization  in  children's  institutions. 

6.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  children's  institutions 

7.  Intensive  study  of  the  causes  of  child  dependency  based  on  the 
ecords  of  institutions. 

8.  Employment  of  better  trained  institution  workers  at  adequate 
ilanes. 

II.     For  the  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded. 

1.  Establishment  of  moron  colonies  and  other  institutions 

2.  More  general  practice  of  sterilization. 

3.  Psychological  work  in  all  courts  and  school  centers. 

4.  Special  classes  and  schools  for  borderline  cases. 

5.  Provision  for  specially  trained  teachers. 

III.     For  the  Care  of  the   Insane. 

1.  New  methods  of  detaining,  observing  and  examining  persons  sup- 
)sed  to  be  insane.  1 

2.  Transportation  by  nurses  and  attendants  instead  of  by  deputy 
eriits.  L     J 

3.  Standardization  of  records  in  state  hospitals 

4.  Affiliation  of  state  hospitals  with  training  schools,  lectures  and 
nzzes  for  attendants. 

5.  Increased  attention  to  paroled  and  discharged  patients. 
b.  Extended  practice  of  sterilization. 

IV.     For  the  Care  of  Alcoholics  and   Drug  Habitues. 

1.  Special  institutions. 

2.  Commitment  for  an  indefinite  period. 
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V.     For  the  Care  of  Adult  Offenders. 

1.  State  institutions  for  misdemeanants. 

2.  Kenovation  of  many  county  and  city  jails. 

3.  New  basis  of  compensation  for  sheriffs. 

4.  More  employment  in  state  prisons. 

5.  Adult  reformatory. 

6.  "Woman's  prison. 

7.  Indeterminate  sentence. 

8.  Better  adult  probation  work. 

VI.     For  the  Outdoor  Care  of  Dependents. 

1.  Establishment   of  public   or  semipublic  relief  agencies  in  every 
county. 

2.  Employment  of  trained  case  workers. 

3.  Thorough  investigation  of  all  applications. 

4.  Regular  supervision  of  all  cases. 

5.  Reconstructive  and  preventive  work. 

VII.     For  the   Institutional   Care  of  the  Sick  and   Aged. 

1.  Employment  of  well  trained  superintendents  and  staff. 

2.  Renovation  of  many  county  hospitals  and  almshouses. 

3.  Investigation  of  all  new  patients. 

4.  After-care  of  discharged  patients. 


INSTITUTIONS  AND  HOMES  UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  STATE 
BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

2  Prisons. 

6  Hospitals  for  the  insane. 

3  Schools  for  juvenile  delinquents. 
1  Home  for  the  feeble-minded. 

1  Home  for  the  adult  blind. 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  INSTITUTIONS. 
58  County  jails. 
200  City  jails. 
62  County  hospitals. 
25  Detention   homes. 
58  Departments  of  outdoor  relief. 

PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  HOME  FOR  CHILDREN. 

10  Child-placing  agencies. 

394  Boarding  homes. 

470  Homos  used  by  child-placing  ag<  ncies. 

72  Institutions  for  children    (10  day  nurseries  1 . 

209  Maternity  hospitals  and  departments   (9  rescue  homes). 


SUMMARY  OF  WORK. 

Cooperation,  education  and  efficiency  have  been  the  watchwords  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  for  the  two  years  just  past. 
The  board  and  staff  have  worked  in  close  harmony  among  themselves  and 
with  an  ever-widening  circle  of  other  official  bodies  and  private  organi- 
zations. Although  the  available  funds  have  been  utterly  inadequate — 
$10,000  for  the  first  year  and  $20,000  for  the  second— a  staff  of  five  to 
twelve  persons  have  been  able  to  perform  a  very  large  amount  of  work. 
This  can  best  be  presented  in  tabular  form. 

Inspections. 

State   institutions   35 

County    jails    115 

County   hospitals   125 

Detention    homes    5 

City    jails    75 

Children's    institutions 130 

Boarding  homes 1,100 

Homes  under  child-placing  agencies 385 

Maternities 220 

Total 2,200 

If  airings    7 

Licenses. 

Granted   455 

Refused    46 

Revoked    9 

Plans  passed  on 12 

Conferences. 

Child  welfare 0 

Other  (with  boards  of  directors,  etc.)  20 

The  following  bulletins  have  been  published,  copies  of  which  are 
submitted  with  this  report : 

"A  Standard  Dietary  for  an  Orphanage"   (2d  edition).     By  Dr.  Adele  Jaffa. 
"A   Guide  to  California  Laws  Pertaining  to  Charities  and  Corrections." 
"Institution   Reports :    What  They   Are   and   What  They   Should   Be,"   by   Dr. 

Samuel  Danger. 
"A  Study  in  County  Jails  in  California." 

Special  studies  have  been  made  of  the  county  jail  system,  public  out- 
door relief  and  child-placing  work.  The  results  of  the  two  last  will  be 
incorporated  in  forthcoming  bulletins.  In  making  these  studies  assist- 
ance has  been  rendered  by  faculty  and  students  of  the  University  of 
California  and  the  University  of  Southern  California.  An  investigation 
of  record  systems. in  the  state  hospitals  resulted  in  the  appointment  by 
the  Commission  in  Lunacy  of  a  special  committee  of  superintendents,  to 
study,  revise  and  standardize  these  records.  It  is  urgent  that  they  be 
more  adequate  because  of  the  frequent  questions  raised  as  to  the  care  of 
patients. 
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In  January,  1916,  a  branch  office  was  established  in  Los  Angeles  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  increased  work  in  southern  California. 

The  last  legislature  passed  an  act  permitting  boards  of  supervisors  to 
appoint  boards  of  public  welfare  in  the  various  counties.  In  December, 
1915,  the  Alameda  County  Board  of  Public  Welfare  was  appointed  and 
began  work.  This  is  up  to  the  present  the  only  board  established  under 
this  act,  but  there  is  a  similar  body  in  Los  Angeles  County.  The  Public 
Welfare  Commission  of  Los  Angeles  County  has  not  only  supervisory 
duties,  but  also  certain  regulatory  powers  over  children's  institutions. 
With  both  of  these  county  bodies  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  has  enjoyed  most  hearty  and  helpful  cooperation. 

The  attention  of  the  board  has  been  focused  on  county  and  children 's 
work.  In  the  field  of  county  charities  and  corrections  the  board  has 
made  several  surveys  at  the  request  of  local  authorities,  with  resulting 
changes  of  importance  in  county  charity  offices.  This  was  notably  the 
ease  in  San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara  counties.  Of  eight  county  hospi- 
tals which  were  operating  on  the  antiquated  and  illegal  contract  plan, 
seven  have  been  changed  to  salary  basis  and  the  eighth  will  change  in 
October.  This  was  a  very  difficult  and  important  piece  of  work  and  the 
changes  were  accomplished  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the 
courts.  Numerous  minor  improvements  have  been  brought  about  in 
hospitals  and  jails,  such  as  new  bedding,  painting,  repairs,  etc. 

In  the  child  welfare  work  an  important  development  has  been  the 
active  cooperation  with  local  authorities.  Definite  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  health  departments  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  cities  and  with  the  public  welfare  commission  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  whereby  the  routine  inspections  are  left  largely  to  these  local 
boards.  Copy  of  the  agreement  is  to  be  found  on  page  20.  The 
experience  of  another  two  years  has  made  possible  the  fixing  of  more 
definite  standards  for  organizations  and  persons  engaged  in  the  care  of 
children.  These  are  to  be  printed  in  a  forthcoming  bulletin.  Another 
achievement  of  this  biennium  has  been  the  working  out  of  record  and 
accounting  systems  and  forms  of  report  for  children's  institutions. 
This  difficult  task  was  performed  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Board 
of  Control  and  various  local  supervisory  agencies.  All  these  activities, 
together  with  the  numerous  child-welfare  conferences,  make  it  quite 
evident  that  the  keynote  of  the  board's  work  is  cooperation. 

A  notable  example  of  this  cooperative  spirit  and  an  indication  that  it 
is  appreciated  is  the  fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions was  requested  in  1911-1915  by  probation  officers,  judges  and  soch 
workers  throughout  the  state  to  act  as  a  center  for  juvenile  court  legis 
lation.     In  response  the  board  called  a  series  of  conferences  in  Sai 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.     Misunderstandings  were  explained  anc 
differences  harmonized  so  that  the  bill  presented  to  the  legislature  anc 
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passed  with  very  little  modification  met  as  nearly  as  was  humanly 
possible  the  needs  and  desires  of  all  the  juvenile  court  workers.  The 
board  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  with  reference  to  legislation  for  the 
care  of  defectives,  and  while  the  results  were  not  so  striking  they  were 
none  the  less  real. 

Finally,  a  great  deal  of  time  has  been  given  to  building  up  a  strong 
state-wide  organization  of  social  workers  and  persons  actively  interested 
in  social  problems.  This  has  been  a  natural  extension  of  the  board's 
work,  because  its  interests  are  most  intimately  allied  with  a  wide  range 
of  activities  and  all  alike  depend  for  their  success  upon  popular  educa- 
tion and  cooperation.  The  first  result  of  the  united  effort — and  in 
this  very  many  individuals,  organizations  and  official  bodies  partici- 
pated— was  the  development  of  a  membership  exceeding  1,100,  which  is 
about  900  in  excess  of  any  previous  record.  The  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  serves  as  secretary  of  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Social  Agencies  and  in  this  way  the  board  maintains  an  inti- 
mate contact  with  social  work  throughout  the  state. 

CHILD   WELFARE  WORK. 

As  the  result  of  two  additional  years  of  experience  in  supervising 
the  care  of  needy  children,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
peels  that  the  future  needs  in  this  field  of  work  are: 
I.     Better  coordination  of  state  supervision. 
II.     Standardization  of  county  care  for  children. 
III.     Alterations  in  the  existing  laws  so  as  to — 

1.  Raise  the  age  limit  of  eligibility  for  state  aid  to  fifteen 

years. 

2.  Raise  from  twelve  years  to  fifteen  years  the  age  limit  of 

children   in   institutions   under   the   jurisdiction   of   the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
IV.     Specialization  in  children's  institutions. 

V.     Reduction  in  the  number  of  children's  institutions. 
VI.     Intensive  study  of  the  causes  of  child  dependency  based  upon 
the  records  of  the  children's  institutions. 
VII.     The  employment  of  better  trained  institution  workers  at  ade- 
quate salaries. 
VIII.     Licensing  of  midwives. 

I.     Better  Coordination  of  State  Supervision. 

The  State  Board  of  Control  shares  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  in  the  supervision  of  all  children's  institutions  receiv- 
ing any  state  aid.  It  fixes  the  terms  which  the  orphanage  must  meet  in 
order  to  receive  the  state  subsidy  and  thus  exercises  a  very  real  control 
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over  the  institutions.  This  means  that  two  sets  of  state  agents  visit 
the  state-aid  orphanages.  Both  give  advice;  both  make  criticisms  and 
suggestions.  No  matter  what  agreement  the  two  boards  enter  into  for 
the  supervision  of  the  work,  overlapping,  duplication  and  confusion 
are  possible.  New  legislation  is  needed  which  shall  centralize  all  this 
work. 

II.     Standardization   of  County  Work  for  Children. 

The  present  unsatisfactory  method  of  caring  for  dependent  children 
followed  by  the  majority  of  counties  lias  been  fully  outlined  in  the 
section  on  County  Outrelief,  pages  65-68.  Until  the  present  hit-or- 
miss  method  of  caring  for  children  is  abandoned  and  a  constructive 
policy,  similar  to  that  established  in  San  Francisco  County,  is  adopted, 
the  counties  will  not  meet  fully  their  obligations  towards  their  helpless 
little  dependents.  To  make  this  possible,  the  emplojinent  of  a  special 
county  agent,  preferably  a  woman,  seems  essential.  It  would  be  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  this  agent  to  coordinate  all  the  public  and  private 
work  for  children  as  well  as  to  direct  the  distribution  of  county  aid. 

III.     Alterations   in   Existing   Law. 

1.  Raising  the  age  of  eligibility  for  state  aid  to  15  years  has  been 
discussed  so  frequently  that  there  is  probably  no  need  of  doing  more 
than  referring  to  it  here.  No  dependent  child  at  the  age  of  14  years 
is  able  to  shift  for  himself.  The  child  labor  law  of  the  state  forbids 
a  child  to  care  for  himself  until  he  is  fifteen  years  old.  Another  year 
of  state  aid  would  assist  those  charged  with  his  care  better  to  prepare 
him  for  self-support,  which  the  state  does  not  permit  him  to  undertake 
until  that  time. 

2.  Chapter  69,  Statutes  of  1913,  gives  this  board  control  of  all  homes 
that  are  caring  for  children  under  12  years  of  age.  The  necessity  for 
raising  from  12  to  15  years  the  age  limit  in  children's  homes  under  its 
jurisdiction  is  keenly  felt  by  this  board.  It  quite  often  happens  that 
a  home  which  has  been  refused  a  license  because  of  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions evades  state  supervision  by  the  simple  expedient  of  caring  only 
for  children  over  12  years  of  age.  Thus  it  might  happen  that  there  will 
grow  up  in  the  state  a  group  of  undesirable  child-earing  institutions 
or  private  homes.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  family  home  where  the 
applicant  for  a  license  was  denied  primarily  because  of  a  feeble-minded 
son  in  the  family.  This  son,  a  man  of  35  years,  constituted  a  grave 
menace  to  the  group  of  little  children  being  boarded.  "When  license 
was  denied,  the  woman  promptly  opened  her  home  to  boys  and  girls 
from  12  to  16  years  of  age.  Thus,  there  was  created  an  even  more 
dangerous  situation,  which  state  supervisors  were  powerless  to  prevent. 
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IV.     Specialization   in   Children's   Institutions. 

A  great  many  of  the  institutions  earing  for  dependent  children  house 
a  very  mixed  population.  Boys  and  girls,  little  children  and  those  of  the 
age  of  adolescence,  children  of  varying  creeds  and  colors,  merely  needy 
children  and  those  of  pronouncedly  wayward  tendencies,  normal  chil- 
dren and  those  who  are  backward  or  worse,  children  in  need  of  a  per- 
manent home  and  others  requiring  only  temporary  shelter,  all  are 
frequently  housed  together  in  one  group.  We  feel  confident  that  a 
redistribution  of  the  orphanage  population  of  the  state  into  more  highly 
specialized  groups  would  make  for  better  work  and  better  results. 
There  is  much  overlapping  and  duplication  of  work  among  the  institu- 
tions. Many  of  them  are  caring  for  a  population  much  smaller  than 
their  equipment  warrants.  On  the  other  hand,  with  all  this  duplica- 
tion and  overlapping,  other  fields  for  great  helpfulness  seem  almost 
untouched.  There  is  need  for  colonies  for  children  of  tuberculous 
tendencies,  for  convalescent  children,  for  crippled  and  deformed  chil- 
dren, etc.  Some  of  the  energy  and  kindly  interest  that  is  being  put 
into  a  field  greatly  overcrowded,  might  well  be  diverted  to  these  other 
very  special  fields  of  work  for  child  protection. 

V.     Reduction   in  the   Number  of  Children's   Institutions. 

At  no  time  during  the  last  fiscal  year  did  the  number  of  children  in 
the  62  California  institutions  exceed  5,900;  the  average  population  was 
only  4,600.  The  capacity  of  the  institutions,  according  to  their  own 
figures,  is  over  6,800.  By  the  most  conservative  estimate,  therefore, 
California  institutions  are  capable  of  housing  900  more  inmates.  While 
a  few  are  overcrowded,  the  institutions  for  the  most  part  are  caring 
for  a  population  less  than  capacity.  The  institution  population  seems 
to  be  steadily  decreasing.  This  is  due,  largely,  to  the  state's  policy 
of  giving  aid  to  children  in  care  of  their  own  mothers  and  to  the 
insistence  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  that  all  children  who  are  eli- 
gible should  be  placed  for  adoption.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  institutions  in  California  can  care  for  900  to  1,000 
children  in  excess  of  the  number  needing  such  care.  If  groups  of 
institutions  caring  for  the  same  types  of  children  would  cooperate  for 
i  careful  survey  of  the  fields  covered  by  each,  looking  toward  the  dis- 
continuance of  such  of  the  institutions  as  might  prove  superfluous, 
California  would  be  making  a  very  real  advance  in  the  care  of  depend- 
I  ;nt  children.  We  should  then  be  in  position  to  refute  the  long-standing 
charge  that  our  state  is  institution-ridden. 


VI.     Intensive  Study  of  the  Causes  of  Child  Dependency. 

Another  forward  step  would  be  a  careful  study  of  the  causes  of  child 
lependeney,  based  upon  the  records  of  our  children 's  institutions.     The 
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history  cards  recently  prescribed  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  such  a  study. 
These  cards  provide  a  permanent  record  of  the  salient  facts  covering! 
the  family  history  of  the  children  in  charge.     We  would  all  like  to 
know  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  state,  county  and  generous  public  to 
spend  such  large  sums  for  the  support  of  needy  children.      We  are 
interested  in  knowing  not  only  the  immediate  and  obvious  reasons  but 
the  underlying  causes.     Any  rational  treatment  of  the  situation  depends 
upon  a  full  understanding  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  it.     The  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  is  ready  and  willing  to  make  this 
study,  but  must  depend  upon  the  institutions  to  get  the  necessary  data 
and  to  keep  it  in  the  form  of  permanent  records.     It  is  not  always  easy 
to  get  the  facts  of  family  history,  we  know,  but  a  determined  and  con-1 
sistent  attempt  will  show  wherein  the  difficulty  lies  and  will  undoubt-1 
edly  point  the  way  towards  a  remedy  of  the  situation. 


VII.  Employment  of  Better  Trained  Institution  Workers. 
An  important  factor  in  the  success  of  child-caring  institutions  is  thJ 
caliber  of  the  workers  employed.  In  no  field  of  social  work  is  there 
greater  need  for  well-trained  and  well-paid  workers.  The  superin-j-' 
tendents.  matrons,  and  attendants  in  our  children's  institutions  are 
charged  with  a  tremendous  responsibility.  They  are  responsible  for 
the  physical  well-being,  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  children 
entrusted  to  their  care.  The  ranks  of  our  institution  employees  are 
recruited  all  too  often  from  a  class  of  untrained  and  unfit  people  who, 
lacking  any  definite  purpose  beyond  that  of  earning  a  livelihood,  have 
drifted  into  institutional  work.  Salaries  are  usually  too  small  to  attract 
to  this  work  the  kind  of  people  it  should  command — men  and  women 
of  broad  vision  and  special  training.  Lack  of  money  is  undoubtedly 
a  cause  of  this  situation,  but  if  the  necessity  for  workers  of  the  besM 
possible  type  is  first  definitely  recognized  by  the  institutions,  greater 
efforts  will  be  made  to  solve  the  financial  problem.  The  employment 
of  "cheap  help"  in  a  child-caring  institution  is  at  best  a  doubtful  econ- 
omy.    It  may  spell  disaster  and  failure. 

VIII.     Licensing  of   Midwives. 

Incidental  to  its  work  of  licensing  maternity  institutions,  this  board 
has  been  impressed  with  the  menace  presented  by  the  large  number  of 
unsupervised  midwives  who  practice  their  profession  in  California. 
Any  midwife  who  conducts  a  maternity  home  must  procure  a  license 
from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  She  is  thus  under 
supervision  and  her  work  must  meet  a  certain  standard — one  designed 
to  safeguard  her  patients.  When  she  attends  patients  in  their  own 
homes,  however,  she  is  under  no  supervision.  California  does  not  make 
any  attempt  at  present  to  license  or  standardize  the  work  of  midwifery, 
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and  these  women  are  free  to  practice  their  "profession"  absolutely 
unrestrained.  It  seems  illogical  for  the  state  to  insist  upon  a  certain 
standard  when  the  midwife  happens  to  practice  in  her  own  home,  but 
to  leave  her  entirely  to  her  own  devices  when  she  goes  into  the  homes  of 
her  patients.  There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  physicians  that  the 
practice  of  midwifery  should  not  be  recognized,  but  so  long  as  Cali- 
fornia has  her  foreign  population,  especially  the  Italian  and  Japanese, 
the  midwife  will  remain  as  an  institution.  This  board  feels  that  all 
midwives  should  be  required  to  pass  a  state  examination  and  hold  a 
state  license.  In  this  way  a  proper  standard  of  work  will  be  assured. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  seems  the  logical  department  to  undertake 
this  supervision. 

V  4r  9  4r  w  V  w  ■vP-iP 

During  the  past  biennial  period  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  has  put  some  of  its  best  energy  into  the  field  of  children's 
work.  While  results  do  not  equal  hopes  and  efforts,  distinct  progress 
may  with  confidence  be  reported.  The  program  of  work  for  the  chil- 
dren's department,  as  outlined  in  the  biennial  report  of  1914,  has  been 
rather  closely  followed.  Two  years  ago,  we  announced  that  in  addition 
to  continuing  the  Child  Welfare  Conferences  and  the  legal  routine  of 
inspection  and  investigation,  next  steps  should  include : 

1.  A  collection  of  the  many  facts  that  the  state  needed  to  know 

about  children's  institutions. 

2.  A  more  intensive  knowledge  of  the  child-placing  societies. 

3.  A  closer  relation  to  the  juvenile  court. 

Committee  Meetings.  To  further  the  board's  policies  for  its  work 
with  children,  the  Children's  Committee  during  the  biennial  period  has 
I  held  thirty  regular  meetings,  as  well  as  many  special  meetings  for  con- 
ferences with  committees  specially  interested  in  particular  phases  of 
the  work  for  children,  and  with  directors  of  specific  children's  institu- 
tions or  child-caring  societies. 

Child  Welfare  Conferences. — At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Conference  a  vote  wTas  taken  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
conferences  should  be  continued.  These  conferences  had  been  planned 
as  an  experiment.  Their  purpose  was  to  give  all  those  engaged  in  any 
work  for  dependent  children  an  opportunity  to  gather  informally  for 
an  exchange  of  views  and  a  discussion  of  problems.  After  two  years, 
it  seemed  wise  to  learn  the  sentiment  of  the  delegates  as  to  the  helpful- 
ness of  these  meetings.  The  concensus  of  opinion  strongly  favored 
continuing  the  quarterly  conferences  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to 
hold  them  regularly  as  long  as  the  interest  of  the  delegates  seemed  to 
warrant.  Since  our  last  report,  a  total  of  nine  conferences  has  been 
2— 26S53 
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held,  four  regular  meetings  in  the  south  and  four  in  the  north,  with 
one  joint  annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  The  programs  for  these 
conferences  have  aimed  to  bring  forward  the  questions  most  directly 
related  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  institutions.  An  exact  list  of 
these  conferences,  with  date,  place  of  meeting  speakers  and  subjects  is 
as  follows: 

Jan.  21,  1915— Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society,  San  Francisco: 

Institutional  management Mr.  Calvin  Derrick 

Institutional  accounting Dr.  Samuel  Langer 

Jan.  26,  1915— George  Jr.  Republic,  Chino: 

Institutional  management Mr.  Calvin  Derrick 

Institutional  accounting Mr.  Geo.  C.  Waterhouse 

May  13,  1915— Fred  Finch  Orphanage,  Oakland: 

Defective  child  in  the  institution Prof.  J.  H.  Williams 

Inspection  by  outside  agencies Miss  Lillian  Matthews 

May  14,  1915— McKinley  Industrial  Home,  Gardena: 

Defective  child  in  the  institution Dr.  Ross  Moore 

Inspection  by  outside  agencies Mrs.  Clara  Baker  and  Mrs.  B    F.  Goldman 

Nov.  3,  1915  (annual)— San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless  Children,  San  Francisco: 

Problems  of  child-placing  in  relation  to  institutional  work Miss  Mary  Brusie 

Study  of  child-placing  work Miss  Anita  Eldridge 

The  juvenile  court  in  relation  to  institutional  work Mr.  J.  C.  Astredo 

Feb.  17,  1916— West  Oakland  Home,  Oakland: 

Closer  cooperation  with  regard  to  admissions  and  dismissals. Miss  Katharine  Felton 

The  child  eligible  for  adoption Miss  Amy  Steinhart 

Feb.  18,  1916— Los  Angeles  Orphans  Home,  Los  Angeles: 

Closer  cooperation  with  regard  to  admissions  and  dismissals. 

Mrs.  Theo.  Eisen,  Miss  C.   McLemore,  Mr.   Conrey,  Mrs.   Cora  D.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Frances 
Byram,  Mr.  Fred  Nelles. 

Oct.  14,  1916— Home  of  the  Guardian  Angel,  Los  Angeles: 

Specialization  in  children's  institutions Miss  Katharine  Felton 

The  health  and  physical  care  of  the  child  in  the  institution Dr.  Wm.  P.  Lucas 

Oct.  20,  1916—  Ladies  Protection  and  Relief  Society: 

Specialization  in  children's  institutions Miss   Katharine  Felton 

The  health  and  physical  care  of  the  child  in  institutions Dr.  Wm.  P.  Lucas 

A  study  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  in  one  institution Dr.  Adelaide  Brown 

The  meetings  continue  throughout  the  day  and  take  place  each  time 
at  a  different  institution.  At  the  lunch  hour,  those  from  other  institu- 
tions go  over  with  interest  the  institution  at  which  they  meet.  Every- 
thing points  to  a  net  result  of  growing  comradeship.  Though  the  invi- 
tation list  is  still  limited  to  those  specifically  doing  work  for  children 
and  does  not  yet  include  the  women  licensed  to  conduct  family  boarding 
homes  for  children,  the  size  of  the  conference  has  steadily  grown.  Over 
two  hundred  persons  attended  each  conference  of  1915-1916.  This 
definite  program  of  stimulation,  now  three  years  old,  has  started  an 
esprit  de  corps  and  a  vocational  pride  heretofore  unknown  in  the  state. 
It  does  not  seem  unduly  optimistic  to  consider  it  a  safe  and  serviceable 
means  for  bringing  about  new  standards  that,  understood  by  all,  will 
be  held  to  by  all  irrespective  of  shifts  in  supervisory  agencies. 

Inspection  and  Investigation.  The  burden  of  inspection  and  inves- 
tigation laid  upon  the  children's  department  is  very  large,  particularly 
in  consideration  of  the  size  of  the  staff.  The  large  volume  of  inspection 
work  accomplished  would  have  been  impossible  had  the  board  not  em- 
ployed four  special  agents  to  assist  in  this  wrork  during  the  past  year. 
With  a  staff  of  six  children's  agents,  wre  are  now  able  to  make  our  work 
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more  intensive.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  carry  on  some  of  the  special 
surveys  so  necessary  to  understand  more  clearly  the  problems  of  child 
dependency  in  California.  At  the  present  time,  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  must  inspect  and  license  a  total  of  62  chil- 
dren's institutions,  394  family  boarding  homes,  200  maternity  hospitals 
and  homes,  9  rescue  homes  licensed  to  do  maternity  work,  10  child- 
placing  agencies,  and  10  day  nurseries.  The  25  detention  homes  of  the 
state,  while  not  subject  to  license  by  this  board,  being  county  institu- 
tions, must  also  be  inspected.  Also  subject  to  visitation  are  a  total  of 
nearly  500  boarding  homes  in  which  children  are  placed  by  the  10  child- 
placing  agencies  holding  license  of  this  board.  The  above  figures  are 
constantly  changing  and  by  no  means  represent  the  full  measure  of 
inspection  work  to  be  done.  The  institutions  and  homes  which  were  so 
unsatisfactory  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  deny  or.  revoke  license,  as  well 
as  a  large  number  which  have  voluntarily  discontinued  work  or  with- 
drawn application  for  license,  called  for  inspection  also.  This  inactive 
group  includes  14  children's  institutions,  272  family  boarding  homes, 
55  maternity  hospitals  or  homes,  1  day  nursery  and  1  child-placing 
agency.  During  the  past  biennial  period  136  visits  of  inspection  have 
been  made  to  children's  institutions,  1,116  to  family  boarding  homes 
and  day  nurseries,  220  to  maternity  hospitals  and  homes,  13  to  detention 
homes  and  354  to  the  foster  homes  used  by  the  licensed  child-placing 
agencies. 

Much  more  has  been  accomplished  in  this  field  during  the  past  two 
years  than  during  the  early  period  of  our  supervision  of  this  great 
variety  of  institutions;  this  not  only  because  of  an  increased  staff,  but 
because  much  of  the  pioneer  work,  surveying  the  field  to  be  covered  and 
fixing  the  rules,  requirements  and  standards,  is  fairly  done.  The  rules 
and  standards  for  the  government  of  the  institutions  under  its  control 
and  for  the  guidance  of  the  board  itself  in  its  work  of  licensure,  pre- 
sented in  the  last  biennial  report  as  being  tentative  rather  than  fixed, 
experience  has  proved  to  be  for  the  most  part  sound  and  worthy  of 
adoption.  Some  few  minor  changes  and  additions  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  and  will  continue  to  be  made  as  further  experience  proves 
necessary. 

Cooperation.  The  board  has  regularly  aimed  to  cooperate  with  all 
state  and  local  agencies — public  and  private — which  share  with  it  in 

i  some  measure  the  control  of  the  above-mentioned  institutions  and  homes. 

J  As  suggested  in  our  last  biennial  report,  the  present  machinery  for 
supervision  in  California  is  complicated.  It  has  been  the  constant  effort 
of  the  board  to  avoid  duplication  and  overlapping  of  work,  and  to  this 

:  end  it  has  cooperated  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  possible  with  the  State 
Board  of  Control,  which  exercises  a  joint  control  with  it  over  the  institu- 
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tions  receiving  state  aid,  and  with  the  various  county  and  municipal 
agencies.  The  large  area  of  California  makes  the  task  of  supervision 
from  a  central  bureau  both  time-consuming  and  expensive.  It  necessi- 
tates also  a  very  large  staff  of  investigators  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
supervision  set  by  the  board.  "We  have  felt  that  so  far  as  possible  the 
responsibility  for  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  various  children 's 
institutions,  homes,  etc.,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  local  authorities  where 
investigation  has  shown  their  standards  to  agree  with  those  adopted  by 
the  state.  During  the  past  year,  a  very  satisfactory  working  agreement 
for  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  boarding  homes  has  been  entered 
into  with  the  Los  Angeles  County  Public  Welfare  Commission  and  with 
the  San  Francisco  Health  Department.     The  terms  are  as  follows : 

I.  That  each  child-placing  agency  in (name 

of  city)  will  be  asked  to  file  monthly  with  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  lists  of  homes  approved  and  refused  by 

that  agency;  copies  of  these  lists  to  be  sent  monthly  to  the  * 

and  to  such  agencies  as  desire  them. 

II.  That  the  State  Board  of   Charities  and  Corrections  will 

accept  for  license  the  homes  which  the  * 

recommends,  reserving  the  privilege  of  checking  up  the  work  from 

time  to  time;  also  that  the  * will  employ 

the  same  inspection  blanks  as  those  at  present  in  use  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

III.  That  all  requests  for  lists  of  licensed  boarding  homes  from 
applicants  who  wish  to  board  their  children  will  be  referred  to 
the  * 

IV.  That  every  complaint  about  boarding  homes  be  investigated 

jointly  by  the  * and  an  agent  of  the 

particular  agency  involved,  a  full  report  of  such  investigation  to  be 
filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

V.  That  in  all  «ases  where  the  agent  of  the  * is  in 

doubt  regarding  the  desirability  of  a  certain  applicant,  the  appli- 
cant be  referred  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
for  further  inspection  and  decision. 

VI.  That  if  any  complaint  against  a  city  boarding  home  be  nu 

either  to  the  * or  to  the  State  Board 

Charities  and  Corrections,  notice  of  such  complaint  shall  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  other  party  to  this  agreement. 

We  have  hopes  that  the  same  agreement  can  be  made,  at  an  earlj 
date,  with  the  health  department  of  Oakland  and  of  Los  Angeles  City. 
Local  ordinances  already  give  the  above-mentioned  city  and  count 
boards  the  power  to  issue  permits  to  boarding  homes  for  children  ai 
maternity  homes. 


'Board  of  Health  or  other  local  supervisory  agency. 
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Collection  of  Facts  Regarding  Children's  Institutions.  Attempts 
have  been  made  in  the  past  to  gather  statistics  bearing  on  the  care  of 
dependent  children  in  California  but  it  has  become  increasingly  appar- 
ent to  the  board  that  no  reliable  social  statistics  could  be  presented  until 
there  was  in  use  in  the  children 's  institutions  a  uniform  system  of  record 
keeping.  The  variation  in  the  character  and  completeness  of  the  records 
of  the  different  institutions  was  such  that  the  simplest  questions  as  to 
movement  of  population,  sources  of  aid,  admissions  and  dismissals,  etc., 
could  not  be  answered.  They  varied  from  very  elaborate,  careful  and 
complete  social  records  and  accounting  systems  to  a  register  containing 
little  beyond  a  list  of  the  children  and  a  so-called  set  of  financial  books. 

The  working  out  of  the  uniform  system  of  records  and  reports  proved 
to  be  a  delicate  and  difficult  piece  of  work.  The  board  was  anxious  to 
save  the  institutions  unnecessary  labor  in  the  keeping  of  these  records 
and  making  of  the  necessary  annual  reports.  To  that  end  it  collab- 
orated with  the  various  public  and  private  agencies  exercising  any 
supervisory  control.  During  the  past  year,  after  consultation  with  all 
the  supervisory  commissions  concerned,  local  and  state,  a  complete 
record-keeping,  accounting  and  annual  reporting  system  was  devised. 
The  work  of  familiarizing  the  institutions  with  the  new  system,  assist- 
ing in  its  installation  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  annual  report  to 
this  board  has  consumed  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  children's 
agents  during  the  past  few  months.  Not  until  these  uniform  records 
have  been  kept  by  all  the  institutions  for  a  year  will  California  be  in 
position  to  report  with  any  authority  on  the  vitally  essential  facts  con- 
cerning its  dependent  children.  We  are,  however,  presenting  such 
statistics  as  our  recent  survey  of  the  field  provided.  These  are  not 
complete  nor  absolutely  accurate,  but  they  are  much  more  complete  and 
accurate  than  any  heretofore  obtained. 

Study  of  Child-placing  Agencies.  Another  vitally  important  piece 
of  work  completed  is  the  intensive  survey  of  child-placing  agencies 
The  Avork  of  each  of  the  societies  holding  the  license  of  this  board  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  placing  children  in  boarding  homes,  free  homes, 
or  homes  for  adoption  has  been  carefully  studied.  The  survey  included 
the  investigation  of  office  methods,  record-keeping  and  the  policies 
and  standards  of  the  actual  child-placing.  The  two  societies  whose  work 
is  that  of  placing  children  permanently  into  free  family  homes  and 
homes  for  adoption  have,  approximately,  900  children  in  custody.  For 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  types  of  homes  and  foster 
parents  selected  by  these  societies,  over  300  of  these  homes,  located  in 
105  cities  or  towns  in  37  different  counties  were  visited  by  agents  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.  The  agencies  whose  work  is  that  of  placing 
children  temporarily  in  boarding  homes  make  use  of  approximately  450 
homes,  of  which  about  two-thirds  have  been  visited  by  our  agents. 
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This  study  has  demonstrated  that  the  placing  of  children  in  family- 
homes  as  a  method  of  child-care  is  being  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in 
California.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  particularly  the  foster 
boarding  home  has  grown  in  popularity.  There  are  two  societies  doing 
practically  state-wide  work  in  the  placing  of  children  in  free  adoptive 
homes,  one  operating  more  intensively  in  the  south  with  headquarters 
in  Los  Angeles  while  the  other  has  its  main  office  in  San  Francisco  with  a 
branch  in  Los  Angeles.  Something  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  their 
work  is  indicated  by  the  tables  on  pages  131-2. 

Of  the  eight  organizations  holding  license  to  place  children  in  board- 
ing homes,  seven  are  located  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region.  The 
eighth,  the  Los  Angeles  Humane  Society,  does  practically  no  child- 
placing  itself,  working  instead  through  licensed  agencies.  It  holds  the 
license  in  order  that  it  may  place  children  in  emergency  cases.  Four  of 
the  licensed  societies  are  really  relief  agencies,  child-placing  being  a 
small  part  of  their  work.  One,  a  baby  hospital,  does  not  engage  in  real 
child-placing  work  but  usually  places  its  convalescent  babies  in  approved 
boarding  homes.  The  other  two  boarding  out  societies  were  organized 
for  that  specific  purpose  and  do  no  other  relief  work  but  that  for 
children.  The  volume  of  work  done  by  these  societies  is  shown  by  the 
figures  on  page  131. 

In  the  main,  the  standard  of  work  of  these  child-placing  societies  is 
high.  There  is  being  developed  a  method  of  child-care  in  which  the 
state  can  place  confidence.  Time  and  experience  are  beginning  to  bear 
results.  The  mistakes  which  may  have  marked  the  early  stages  of  this 
work  are  now  recognized  and  effort  is  being  made  to  avoid  similar  mis- 
takes in  the  future.  No  field  of  social  work  is  more  important  and  com- 
plex than  this.  The  most  hopeful  and  least  difficult  part  of  the  work 
is  that  of  placing  normal  young  children  in  homes  for  adoption.  There 
are  more  good  homes  open  to  babies  and  children  under  five  years  of 
age  than  there  are  children  to  place.  There  is  no  possible  excuse  for 
allowing  a  baby  to  go  into  a  dubious  home,  for  there  are  plenty  of  appli- 
cations from  absolutely  reliable  people  of  the  best  type.  The  older 
children,  however,  do  present  only  too  often  a  real  problem.  Here  is 
always  the  long-recognized  danger  of  exploitation  of  the  child  by  people 
who  think  this  is  a  means  of  getting  cheap  help — a  little  chore  boy  for 
the  ranch  or  a  little  drudge  for  the  kitchen.  Our  survey  of  the  field, 
however,  showed  that  it  is  possible  to  get  good  homes  for  these  children. 
Kindly  people  whose  hearts  are  touched  by  the  plight  of  these  homeless 
little  ones,  or  people  who  are  heart-hungry  for  a  child  but  do  not  feel 
equal  to  the  care  of  a  small  infant,  welcome  these  older  boys  and  girls. 
With  very  careful  investigation  of  the  home  and  applicant  and  thorough 
after-care  in  the  way  of  supervision,  the  free  home  may  be  used  for  a 
large  number  of  children.     For  the  undesirable  child,  however,  the  baby 
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with  a  bad  family  history  of  disease,  feeble-mindedness,  etc.,  or  for  the 
unattractive  older  boy  or  girl,  this  system  is  not  always  successful  or 
advisable.  There  is  perhaps  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
workers  in  this  field  to  feel  that  the  undesirable  child,  or  as  it  is  fre- 
quently called,  the  "difficult"  child,  may  be  allowed  to  go  into  the 
inferior  home,  the  home  in  which  they  would  not  think  of  placing  a 
thoroughly  desirable  child.  This  leads  to  trouble  almost  invariably;  it 
is  in  this  kind  of  placing  that  the  failures  of  child-placing  societies  are 
found.  The  "difficult"  child  should  not  be  accepted  for  placement  in 
free  homes  or  homes  for  adoption  but  should  be  turned  over  to  one  of 
the  boarding-home  agencies.  This  type  of  child  should  be  supported  by 
public  or  private  moneys  and  kept  under  the  guardianship  of  the  super- 
visory agency  for  as  long  a  period  as  may  be  necessary. 

Many  of  these  societies  are  doing  wonderfully  fine  work.  High  ideals, 
keen  sympathy  and  understanding,  and  unflagging  interest  are  brought 
to  the  work.  Children  who  would  otherwise  become  institutional 
charges,  through  the  efforts  of  these  workers,  are  given  the  benefits  of 
normal  family  life. 

As  revealed  by  our  recent  study,  the  outstanding  weakness  in  the 
work  of  child-placing  is  that  familiar  bugbear  "records."  The  lack 
of  uniformly  adequate  supervision  constitutes  the  greatest  danger. 

A  Closer  Relation  to  the  Juvenile  Court.  Something  of  approach  to 
the  relation  we  had  hoped  to  establish  with  the  juvenile  courts  has  been 
realized,  though  this  is  a  field  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  study 
intensively.  A  careful  study  of  the  juvenile  court  of  one  of  our  counties 
has  been  made  and  it  is  planned  to  continue  these  surveys  in  other 
counties.  Several  attempts  to  gather  social  statistics  for  the  purpose  of 
an  enlightening  report  on  the  work  of  the  juvenile  courts  of  the  state 
have  proved  that  no  uniform  statistics  could  be  obtained  until  there  was 
a  uniform  set  of  record-keeping  forms.  Cooperation  between  this  board 
and  a  number  of  the  probation  officers  of  the  state  has  resulted  in  the 
preparation  of  a  record  card.  This  has  been  submitted  to  the  probation 
officers  of  all  the  counties  for  their  suggestions  and  criticisms.  It  is 
expected  that,  as  a  result,  a  record  form  satisfactory  to  all  will  be 
adopted  and  put  into  use  in  the  very  near  future.  In  our  regular  visits 
of  inspection  to  the  various  counties,  an  attempt  is  always  made  to  get 
the  cooperation  of  the  probation  officers  in  every  way  possible.  We  have 
tried  to  get  their  assistance  in  raising  the  standard  of  family  boarding 
homes  in  the  various  communities,  particularly  in  the  counties  where 
there  is  no  supervision  by  health  boards  or  social  agencies.  We  have 
usually  found  the  probation  officers  willing  and  glad  to  insist  that  the 
homes  in  which  they  board  wards  of  the  juvenile  court  meet  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  state  board  for  boarding  homes  in  general.  In 
three  of  the  interior  counties  we  have  had  very  helpful  cooperation  from 
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the  probation  officers  in  the  way  of  investigating  and  visiting  the  appli- 
cants for  a  state  license  to  engage  in  the  work  of  boarding  children. 
Applications  are  sometimes  received  from  remote  and  isolated  communi- 
ties and  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to  make  perhaps  one  visit  of 
inspection  seems  hardly  justified.  After  working  rather  closely  with 
these  probation  officers  and  feeling  confident  of  their  judgment  and 
standards,  we  are  glad  to  have  their  assistance  in  the  work  of  supervision 
of  these  homes. 

Detention  Homes.  "With  few  exceptions  the  twenty-five  detention 
homes  in  the  state  have  been  visited,  sometimes  in  line  with  regular 
routine  inspection  of  county  institutions  and  sometimes  as  part  of  the 
work  of  the  children's  department.  These  institutions  range  in  type 
from  the  modern  class  A  office  building  t ype  of  structure  ( San  Francisco 
Detention  Home),  providing  for  every  conceivable  classification  and 
segregation,  to  the  makeshift  little  dwelling  house  used  by  many  of  the 
rural  communities,  where  no  kind  of  segregation  is  possible.  The  past 
two  years  have  seen  considerable  advance,  however,  in  the  detention 
home  situation  in  California.  While  too  many  of  the  counties  still 
show  a  tendency  to  look  upon  these  institutions  as  orphanages  rather 
than  merely  temporary  places  for  detention  pending  disposition  of  the 
child's  case,  on  the  whole,  a  better  understanding  of  the  true  functions  of 
a  detention  home  seems  to  be  growing.  New  institutions  have  been  built 
in  the  counties  of  San  Francisco,  Alameda  and  Sacramento  and  plans  are 
under  way  for  new  buildings  in  San  Joaquin,  San  Bernardino  and  Santa 
Barbara  counties.  Prior  to  adoption,  all  these  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  board  for  its  suggestions  and  criticisms. 

Family  Boarding  Homes. — One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  way 
of  inspection  and  supervision  that  this  board  has  to  face  is  that  pre- 
sented by  private  family  boarding  homes  for  children.  These  are  inde- 
pendent and  unorganized,  spring  up  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and 
by  reason  of  their  number  and  instability  constitute  a  perplexing  group. 
Something  of  the  efforts  of  the  board  to  simplify  this  complex  problem 
of  supervision  by  means  of  cooperation  with  boards  of  health  and  local 
supervisory  agencies  has  already  been  detailed.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  state  of  California  is  one  of  the  few  states,  if  not  the 
only  one,  where  there  is  state  supervision  of  these  commercial  homes 
(Chapter  69,  Statutes  of  1913).  Our  experience  with  these  homes  has 
clearly  proved  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  supervision.  The  children 
boarded  in  them  are  for  the  most  part  a  pitiable  group.  A  majority 
are  from  broken  homes  where  divorce,  death  or  desertion  has  left  one 
parent  with  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  children,  or  where  economic 
pressure  has  forced  the  mother  as  well  as  the  father  to  become  a  wage 
earner.     There  are  apparently  other  mothers  and  fathers  who  wish  tc 
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be  spared  the  burden  of  personal  care  of  their  children  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  shifting  it  onto  others.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  boarded  children  are  illegitimate,  honestly  and  honorably 
supported  by  mothers  who  do  not  wish  to  relinquish  their  children  to 
others  and  at  the  same  time  are  trying  to  shield  themselves  and  their 
little  ones  from  the  stigma  of  public  shame.  Still  others  are  the  chil- 
dren of  prostitutes.  Whatever  the  underlying  cause,  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  the  family  boarding  home.  The  women  who  engage  in  this 
work  vary  considerably  in  responsibility  and  capability,  but  apparently 
the  majority  of  them  are  actuated  by  a  common  motive,  i.  e.,  that  of 
adding  to  the  personal  or  family  income.  They  are  in  the  business 
frankly  for  the  money  they  can  make.  It  would  sometimes  seem  that 
when  a  woman  must  add  to  her  income  and  old  age  or  family  duties  pre- 
vent her  from  working  outside  of  the  home,  she  turns  to  child-boarding 
as  the  easiest  way  of  earning  money.  There  are,  however,  many  splen- 
did women  taking  into  their  homes  the  children  of  others,  to  whom  the 
small  financial  return  means  little  or  nothing.  The  opportunity  of 
loving  and  making  a  home  for  some  child  is  their  main  consideration. 
That  the  parents,  often  through  ignorance,  sometimes  through  indiffer- 
ence, and  still  again  through  sheer  inability  to  cope  with  a  burden  of 
overwhelming  trouble,  do  not  always  select  good  homes  for  their  chil- 
dren is  the  experience  of  this  board.  The  physical  condition  alone  of 
some  of  the  children  who  have  been  rescued  from  homes  where  they 
were  placed  by  their  own  parents  is  mute  but  eloquent  testimony  of  the 
need  of  a  supervisory  power  of  some  kind  to  protect  them  from  the 
ignorance  or  indifference  of  their  parents. 

The  use  of  the  newspaper  "want  ad"  is  the  common  method  em- 
ployed to  bring  together  the  home  seeking  children  to  board  and  the 
children  seeking  boarding  homes.  Something  of  the  instability  and 
transient  character  of  some  of  the  advertisers  is  shown  by  the  results 
of  a  recent  follow-up  study  of  advertisers.  Visits  to  the  advertisers 
who  failed  to  respond  to  our  notice,  disclosed  the  fact  that  about  one- 
third  of  these  people  had  moved  leaving  no  address ;  another  one-third 
had  changed  their  minds  when  they  learned  that  they  were  subject  to 
inspection  and  supervision,  which  they  apparently  regarded  as  inter- 
ference with  their  private  rights. 

The  magnitude  of  this  boarding  home  business  is  shown  by  figures 
in  the  table  on  page  132.  In  the  three  years  during  which  the  state  has 
had  jurisdiction  over  this  type  of  home  a  total  of  566  homes  have  been 
discovered,  of  which  260  now  hold  state  license ;  134  are  pending  inspec- 
tion or  action  by  this  board ;  74  have  discontinued  work ;  140  have  with- 
drawn application  and  50  have  had  their  license  revoked  or  denied. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  boarding  home  business  is  carried  on  mostly 
3—26853 
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in  the  large  centers  of  population,  226  of  the  total  of  260  licensed  homes 
being  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region  and  Los  Angeles  County.  The 
population  of  the  boarding  home  fluctuates  from  day  to  day  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  an  actual  count.  On  October  1st  there  were  in  the  260 
licensed  homes  about  585  children.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
licensed  homes  had  a  capacity  of  867  children. 

Children's  Institutions.  In  conformity  with  the  task  of  investigation, 
all  institutions  in  the  state  that  care  for  children — 38  state  aid,  26  non- 
state  aid — have  been  visited;  some  many  times.  Of  these  64  institu- 
tions, 62  hold  the  license  of  this  board ;  action  is  pending  on  the  other 
two.  As  a  result  of  our  investigation  it  may  be  said  with  confidence 
that  the  institutions  where  flagrant  abuses  were  possible  have  been 
closed  and  in  those  remaining  a  standard  of  essentials  has  been  estab- 
lished. During  the  biennial  period  nine  institutions  have  been  closed. 
This  meant  long  trying  periods  of  investigation  and  criticism.  In  no 
instance  was  action  taken  arbitrarily  but  assistance  was  always  given 
in  furthering  any  attempts  at  rehabilitation,  where  such  seemed  pos- 
sible. In  two  instances  the  action  of  the  board  was  bitter ly  contested 
at  disagreeable  public  meetings.  Particular  pains  have  been  taken  to 
make  forfeiture  of  license  a  means  to  popularize  sound  standards. 
Proof  of  our  criticism  has  been  given  patiently;  community  sympathy 
and  understanding  have  grown  in  proportion. 

Of  the  children's  institutions  holding  license  it  may  be  reported  that 
most  of  the  buildings  have  been  made  at  least  seemly  by  fresh  paint  and 
increased  window  space.  Fire  escapes  minimize  fire  risks ;  new  plumb- 
ing makes  the  buildings  sanitary.  Dining  rooms  and  kitchens  have 
become  orderl}'  places  where  often  they  were  not  when  supervision  was 
first  assumed.  The  long  lugubrious  "institution"  dining  table  has 
nearly  disappeared.  Tables  that  seat  6  to  8  and  graduate  in  height 
according  to  the  size  of  the  children  are  replacing  them.  Uncomfort- 
able benches  have  likewise  been  discarded  in  favor  of  chairs  of  vary- 
ing heights.  Granite  ware  and  pewter  knives  and  forks  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared;  crockery  and  plated  silverware  replace  them. 
•Enamel  ware  is  still  in  favor  in  some  of  the  institutions  but  its  use  is 
being  consistently  discouraged  by  this  board.  Tablecloths  and  napkins 
are  no  longer  the  exception.  Oilcloth  as  a  table  covering  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  Kitchens  and  laundries  have  been  equipped  with  the 
simpler  labor-saving  devices.  Each  child  in  an  institution  now  has  his 
own  bed,  and  bedding  is  being  forced  to  a  standard  of  woolen  blankets, 
clean  sheets  and  pillow  slips.  Individual  toothbrushes,  combs,  brushes, 
towels — all  the  necessities  for  personal  cleanliness — are  requisites  of 
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holding  a  license.  Candor  compels  the  admission  that  we  are  not  cer- 
tain that  we  have  always  won  strict  observance  for  the  principle  of 
personal  use  of  these  articles. 

The  necessity  of  equipment  and  apparatus  for  play  and  recreation 
is  not  always  recognized  by  the  institutions,  nor  is  proper  direction  of 
the  children's  play  hours  provided  in  the  majority  of  institutions.  On 
a  recent  visit  to  one  institution  our  agent  was  told  that  the  children's 
lockers  were  filled  with  toys.  An  inspection  of  each  one  of  the  lockers 
— some  fifty  in  all — disclosed  the  sum  total  of  their  contents  to  be  a 
couple  of  torn  magazines  and  a  worn  out  electric  battery.  When  the 
matron  of  another  orphanage  was  asked  what  provision  there  was  for 
recreation  she  answered  "Oh,  the  children  have  a  sewing  club  at  the 
Sunday  School  and  a  story  hour  once  a  week  at  the  public  library." 
A  pleasing  contrast  is  an  institution  with  a  well-equipped  gymnasium 
and  a  playground  provided  with  slides,  swings,  giant  strides,  tennis 
courts,  and  ball  grounds.  Bicycles,  skates,  and  coasters  are  used  by  the 
children  in  common.  In  addition  each  child  has  a  locker  in  which  to 
keep  his  own  treasures.  These  lockers  are  well  stocked  with  toys.  Les- 
sons in  folk  and  social  dancing  are  given  all  the  children  and  a  band 
and  drum  corps  has  been  organized  among  the  boys. 

Provision  in  the  various  institutions  for  safeguarding  the  health  of 
the  children  varies  much  as  it  does  in  private  family  groups.  In  a 
very  few  orphanages  the  medical  care  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Provision  is  made  for  physical  and  medical  examination  on  entrance 
and  at  regular  intervals  thereafter.  Measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  children's  health  include  the  employment  of  a  resident  nurse,  the 
services  of  a  specialist  when  necessary,  and  regular  visits  to  the  dentist. 
In  the  majority  of  our  child-caring  institutions,  however,  there  is  only 
a  cursory  examination  on  entrance  and  a  physician  is  called  only  in 
cases  of  serious  illness. 

Maternity  Hospitals  and  Homes.  The  chief  object  of  the  law  plac- 
ing maternity  institutions  under  state  supervision  (Chapter  69,  Stat- 
utes of  1913)  was  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  traffic  in  babies.  To 
that  end  every  institution  in  California  caring  for  maternity  cases  is 
required  to  report  all  births  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, together  with  data  bearing  on  the  parentage  and  disposition 
of  each  child.  An  exact  transcript  of  the  prescribed  register,  as  given 
below,  must  be  sent  to  the  board  semiannually. 
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Name   of    hospital Location 

Name    of   patient    Address 

Date  of  arrival Attending  physician 

Date  of  discharge Condition  on  discharge 

Name  of  child's  father Address 

Hospital    charges    (in    detail)    

Name Sex 

Race  or  color 

Date   of  birth   Legitimate. 


1     Stillborn -   Died Date 

Date  of  removal By  whom 

Address    

Child  \    By   whom_ Date 

relinquished    j    To Address 

Reasons  

Child         (  By  whom Address 

adopted     \  Date Consent  signed  by 

Signed. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  locate  all  of  the  maternity  institutions  in 
the  state  and  a  comparatively  large  number  remain  to  be  inspected  and 
licensed.  Still  more  difficult  has  been  the  task  of  getting  the  required 
reports  from  the  institutions.  As  understanding  of  the  law  and  the 
requirements  of  this  board  steadily  grows,  returns  from  the  hospitals 
come  in  with  increasing  regularity.  For  the  first  time  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  present  something  in  the  way  of  a  report  on  the  births  in  the 
institutions  licensed  by  this  board.  On  June  30,  1916,  there  were  19£ 
institutions  licensed  to  do  maternity  work.  Reports  were  received  froi 
167  of  these.  In  addition  37  county  hospitals  reported  on  the  care 
maternity  patients.  These  combined  reports  showed  a  total  of  4,371 
births,  of  which  4,206  were  legitimate  children  and  171  illegitimate  chil- 
dren.    These  were  distributed  as  follows : 

Legiti-        Illegiti- 
mate mate 
children       children 

General    hospitals    3,520             65 

Maternity  hospitals  and  homes 240 

Rescue    homes    10 

County  hospitals   430 

Total    4,200 

A  study  of  the  disposition  of  the  171  illegitimate  cases  shows : 

Left  hospital  with  mother 71 

Relinquished   by   mother   to   child-placing   agencies 2S 

Relinquished  by  mother  to  individuals 3 

Taken   by   probation   officers 4 

Transferred  to  child-caring  institution 1 

Transferred  to  other  hospitals , 2 

Still  in  hospital  at  time  of  report 10 

Died   in   hospital 11 

Not   reported    35 

Total    171 
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Wayward  Children.  Children  who  require  a  type  of  control  which 
parents  and  teachers  can  not  give  usually  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
juvenile  court.  "When  these  courts  fail,  the  wards  go  on  to  an  institu- 
tion. Most  courts  send  all  the  persistently  wayward  children  to  the 
state  schools.  In  San  Francisco,  however,  the  presence  of  a  psycholo- 
gist on  the  staff  has  made  the  policy  of  sending  only  backward  and 
feeble-minded  boys  and  girls  to  the  state  institutions  possible.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  same  thing  is  done  in  Alameda  and  Los  Angeles 
counties.  Wayward  children  who  are  of  normal  mentality  are  often 
otherwise  cared  for  in  two  of  these  counties.  But  the  fact  that  this 
policy  has  not  been  adopted  in  the  great  majority  of  counties  creates  a 
peculiar  situation  within  the  state  industrial  schools.  In  the  effort  to 
solve  the  problems  made  thus  acute,  all  three  institutions  have  called  in 
the  services  of  psychologists.  Their  work  is  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Care  of  the  Feeble-minded. 

During  the  past  biennial  period  the  new  buildings  of  the  California 
School  for  Girls  at  Ventura  have  been  finished  and  are  now  occupied. 
The  institution  was  created  by  the  legislature  of  1913.  At  the  time  of 
its  organization  late  in  that  year  the  new  board  of  trustees  took  over 
the  girls'  department  at  Whittier.  The  work  of  the  school  went  on  in 
the  old  quarters  until  June,  1916,  when  the  school  was  moved  to  its 
present  new  and  promising  quarters  at  Ventura.  The  state  looks  hope- 
fully forward  to  a  new  and  exemplary  work  for  wayward  girls. 

The  Juvenile  Court  law  requires  probation  officers  and  committees  to 
report  annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  These 
reports,  however,  are  thus  far  formal  and  colorless.  They  are  also  so 
lacking  in  uniformity  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  compile  statistics. 
Therefore  light  is  lacking  as  to  the  causes  that  produce  needy  and  way- 
ward children.  Effective  ways  of  meeting  these  problems  can  only  be 
devised  with  this  kind  of  knowledge  in  hand.     Aid  in  getting  better 

\  understanding  of  the  types  of  children  handled  by  the  juvenile  courts  of 
this  state  and  the  methods  used  in  dealing  with  them,  is  one  of  the  tasks 
now  before  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.     This  board  is 

:  cooperating  with  a  committee  of  probation  officers  to  work  out  a  system 
of  uniform  reports  which  it  is  believed  will  furnish  some  of  this  highly 
important  information. 

CARE  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 
A  nation-wide  awakening  to  the  menace  of  the  feeble-minded  is  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  movements  of  public  thought.  During  the  past 
two  years  increasing  attention  has  been  given  the  problem  of  mental 
[  deviation.  As  a  result,  a  general  survey  of  California  has  been  started 
with  a  view  to  finding  what  percentage  of  such  deviation  exists  in  this 
state.     The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  early  in  1916 
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called  a  conference  with  the  State  Lunacy  Commission,  State  Board  of 
Education,  State  Board  of  Health  and  State  Board  of  Control.  The 
result  of  this  conference  was  the  appointment  of  a  State  Joint  Commit- 
tee. The  plan  of  this  joint  committee  was  to  have  each  board  or  com- 
mission do  its  share  in  securing  and  presenting  such  data  as  would  assist 
in  formulating  future  legislation  on  the  subject.  As  its  part  of  the 
work  outlined  by  this  committee,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections has  undertaken  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  facts  con- 
cerning mental  deviates  in  orphanages  and  prisons.  California  has, 
hitherto,  had  no  data  on  this  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  convicts  in  the  state  prisons  are  definitely  feeble-minded. 
Many  inmates  of  reform  schools  and  rescue  homes  have  come  from  the 
orphanages.  This  is  not  entirely  a  reflection  upon  the  lack  of  proper 
training  in  the  orphanages  but  only  points  out  the  fact  that  many  feeble- 
minded children  become  inmates  of  orphanages. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Research  at  Whittier 
State  School,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  J.  Harold  Williams  assisted  by  Mrs.  "Williams  to  conduct 
the  mental  survey  in  the  orphanages.  The  prison  survey  is  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Terman  of  Stanford  University.  Under  Dr.  Terman 's 
direction,  Mr.  II.  E.  Knollin  took  up  residence  in  San  Quentin  prison  in 
October,  1016.  Both  Dr.  Terman  and  Mr.  "Williams  will  personally 
compile  the  data  and  be  responsible  for  the  formal  reports  made  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  While  this  investigation  is 
not  yet  completed,  it  is  expected  to  provide  important  evidence  for  the 
consideration  of  the  1917  legislature.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  agreed  to  give  mental  deviation  data  on  a  city  school  and  also  on  a 
rural  community,  possibly  in  the  latter  case  an  entire  county.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  also  realizes  the  imperative  need  of  some  provision 
for  training  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  backward  and  defective 
children.  A  standardization  of  work  looking  to  this  end  is  now  under 
way.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  department  will  be  established  in  one  of 
the  state  normal  schools.  The  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State 
Lunacy  Commission  are  cooperating  to  their  fullest  ability. 

This  growing  public  interest  in  mental  defectives  was  productive  of 

al  important  pieces  of  legislation  in  1915.     These  were  carefully 

worked  out  through  the  medium  of  public  meetings  called  by  the  State 

Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  after  which  a  special  committee  was 

appointed. 

(a)  An  amendment  to  section  2192  of  the  Political  Code  confers  upon 
all  peace  officers  the  power  to  institute  proceedings  to  obtain  commitment 
to  Sonoma  State  Home.  This  change  makes  it  possible  to  secure  the 
commitment  of  children  who  need  institutional  care  but  whose  parents 
or  guardians  are  averse  to  such  action. 
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(b)  The  new  Juvenile  Court  law  (section  1,  subdivision  12)  makes 
feeble-mindedness  one  of  the  grounds  for  adjudging  a  person  under  the 
age  of  21  a  ward  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  This  supplements,  in  a  way,  the 
commitment  law  just  described.  It  also  facilitates  the  disposition  of 
cases  which  have  been  brought  before  the  court  as  wayward  and  are 
subsequently  found  to  be  mentally  defective. 

(c)  The  social  responsibility  for  custodial  care  of  low  grade  imbeciles 
and  idiots  has  long  been  accepted.  The  addition  of  section  2153  to  the 
Political  Code  involves  the  recognition  of  various  grades  of  feeble- 
mindedness and  the  possibility  and  wisdom  of  training  morons  and  high 
grade  feeble-minded  persons. 

In  accordance  with  section  2153&,  Political  Code,  which  provides  for 
an  educational  director  at  the  Sonoma  State  Home,  Dr.  George  Ordahl, 
a  clinical  psychologist,  was  appointed.  He  began  work  in  March,  1916. 
All  but  300  of  the  1.250  inmates  of  the  Sonoma  State  Home  have  been 
examined  and  classified.  These  mental  tests  are  to  be  the  basis  upon 
which  the  school  and  the  work  will  be  organized.  As  a  further  matter 
of  research,  the  psychologist  is  giving  special  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing problems:  How  explain  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  high  grade 
morons  who  test  normal  but  yet  are  feeble-minded?  What  instruction 
and  what  reading  matter  are  of  value  to  these  "high  grades"?  What 
grades  should  be  taught  reading  and  numbers  ?  How  far  and  in  what 
ways  can  the  educational  work  be  carried  on  economically  ?  The  school 
is  largely  a  thing  of  the  future.  In  July,  1916,  teachers  of  sewing  and 
tailoring  began  work  in  an  experimental  way.  There  was  already  a 
music  teacher.  The  full  staff  after  October  1st  is  to  include  ten 
instructors — a  grade  teacher,  one  for  kindergarten  and  primary  work, 
one  for  domestic  art,  an  instructor  in  tailoring,  a  sloyd  teacher,  a  music 
teacher,  a  band  leader,  gymnasium  leaders  for  boys  and  girls  and  one 
teacher  to  look  after  fancy  needlework  and  other  "busy  work."  Thus 
there  is  outlined  and  actually  begun  a  program  of  classification  and 
education  of  the  inmates  of  California's  one  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded. Eventually  it  should  not  only  make  life  more  worth  while 
for  these  defectives  but  should  also  result  in  economies  of  maintenance 
and  administration. 

(d)  Another  act  of  the  1915  legislature,  chapter  729,  provided  for 
the  establishment  in  Whittier  State  School  of  a  "department  for  the 
care,  training,  confinement,  discipline  and  instruction  of  defective  per- 
sons and  for  the  study  of  mental  defectiveness  and  the  proper  care  of 
defective  persons."  Upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  Department  of 
Research  was  created  at  Whittier.  There  is  now  a  thorough  mental 
examination  of  every  boy  entering  the  school.  His  social  and  family 
history  is  secured  by  a  field  worker. 
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The  state-wide  survey  now  inaugurated  includes  the  study  of  repre- 
sentative groups — school  children,  wards  of  the  juvenile  court,  children 
in  institutions,  adult  offenders — and  from  the  facts  secured  an  estimate 
will  be  made  of  the  probable  number  of  mental  deviates  in  California 
needing  special  care  and  training.  A  well-rounded  program  for  future 
care  of  the  feeble-minded  must  consider: 

1.  The  establishment  of  moron  colonies  and  other  institutions 

for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded. 

2.  More  general  practice  of  sterilization. 

3.  Psychological  work  in  all  courts  and  education  centers. 

4.  Special  classes  and  schools  for  morons  and  borderline  cases. 

5.  Provision  for  specially  trained  teachers  for  the  instruction  of 

the  feeble-minded. 

1.     Moron   Colonies  and  Other   Institutions  for  the  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded. 

(a)  In  again  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  colony  for  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  high  grade  feeble-minded,  we  can  but  reiterate 
the  arguments  given  in  our  last  biennial  report.  The  moron  is  capable 
of  earning  his  own  living  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  is  not  able 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  his  normal  fellows  or  to  manage  him- 
self and  his  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence.  The  farm  colony  means 
the  creation  of  a  new  world  for  him  where  he  will  be  largely  or  entirely 
self-supporting  under  proper  supervision.  A  comparative  table  show- 
ing the  cost  of  maintaining  defective  recidivists  in  jail,  reformatory 
and  prison,  against  the  cost  of  protecting  society  and  protecting  the  boy 
by  placing  him  in  a  farm  colony  before  he  becomes  delinquent  would 
point  to  economy  for  the  state.  The  case  for  the  feeble-minded  girl 
or  woman  of  child-bearing  age  is  even  more  urgent.  The  colony  would 
afford  her  protection,  work  and  recreation,  thus  securing  for  her  a 
happy  and  profitable  life,  at  the  same  time  relieving  society  of  one  of 
the  greatest  menaces  that  now  confront  it. 

(6)  Additional  Institutions  for  the  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded.  Our 
one  state  institution  for  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded  is  overcrowded, 
now  housing  a  population  of  1,200  inmates.  A  long  list  of  applicants 
for  admission  awaits  additional  provision  for  their  care.  The  juvenile 
courts,  the  orphanages,  the  state  schools  and  other  agencies  are  com- 
pelled to  care  for  these  defectives  until  they  can  be  committed  to  the 
state.  Their  presence  in  the  institutions  implies  an  undue  share  of  the 
attendants'  or  teachers'  attention  as  well  as  special  supervision  and 
responsibility.  It  is  imperative  that  the  state  at  this  time  make  some 
additional  provision  for  the  proper  care  of  these  feeble-minded  people. 
As  the  Sonoma  State  Home  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  new  institution  be  in  the  south.     The  great  distance 
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and  added  expense  work  a  hardship  upon  those  parents  living  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  who  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Sonoma  State  Home.  It  sometimes  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
parents  visiting  the  child,  thus  making  the  commitment  a  complete 
separation  of  the  child  from  the  parent.  It  is  hoped  that  a  state  pro- 
gram for  this  work  will  be  formulated  which  shall  provide  not  only  for 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  situation  but  for  possible  expansion  as  future 
needs  may  arise.  For  this  new  institution  a  large  tract  of  land  should 
be  secured.  It  need  not  be  expensive  land  but  should  be  tillable  and 
with  adequate  water  supply.  Plain,  one-story  buildings  are  desirable. 
Proper  segregation  of  the  inmates  must  follow  classification  by  the 
psychologist.  The  tract  should  be  not  less  than  1,000  acres ;  preferably 
2,000  acres.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  entire  program  will  be  realized 
at  this  time ;  only  such  units  of  it  as  are  necessary  and  which  will  prob- 
ably reach  the  limit  of  the  appropriation. 

2.     More  General   Practice  of  Sterilization. 

Perhaps  the  most  discussed  feature  of  modern  programs  for  the  feeble- 
minded is  sterilization.  Under  the  act  of  June  13,  1913,  any  inmate  of 
the  Sonoma  State  Home  may,  upon  order  of  the  Lunacy  Commission, 
be  asexualized  whether  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  patient. 
This  law  reads  further :  (Section  3)  "Any  idiot  if  a  minor  may  be  asexu- 
alized by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  any 
state  hospital  with  the  written  consent  of  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian 
and  if  an  adult  then  with  the  written  consent  of  the  lawfully  appointed 
guardian  of  any  such  idiot  or  fool,  the  superintendent  of  any  state  hos- 
pital shall  perform  such  operation  or  cause  the  same  to  be  performed 
without  any  charge  therefor."  Thus  the  way  is  open,  legally,  to  prevent 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  procreation  of  the  unfit.  No  other  one 
measure  means  so  much  to  those  who  are  struggling  with  the  problem  of 
the  mental  defective. 

3.     Psychological   Work  in   All   Courts  and    Education   Centers. 

The  necessity  for  psychological  work  in  juvenile  courts  and  schools 
must  be  apparent  to  all  interested.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  courts 
could  be  saved  if  the  child  were  early  segregated  and  his  education  con- 
ducted along  lines  dictated  by  the  findings  of  a  clinical  psychologist.  A 
special  study,  data  in  round  numbers,  of  the  boys  in  the  Whittier  State 
School  shows  that  75  per  cent  of  the  inmates  are  from  Los  Angeles 
County ;  40  per  cent  of  these  have  passed  through  the  Los  Angeles  City 
schools:  have  been  transferred  from  the  grade  room  to  the  ungraded 
room,  the  special  classes,  the  truancy  school,  the  juvenile  court  and, 
later,  Whittier.  Of  this  city  group,  25  per  cent  has  been  classed  as 
definitely  feeble-minded.  It  is  obvious  that  the  delinquency  of  many 
of  the  inmates  of  our  state  schools  would  have  been  avoided  had  these 
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children  received  the  scientific  treatment  of  a  clinical  psychologist  in  the 
schools;  not  only  would  this  early  segregation  save  the  state  much 
expensive  handling  of  the  offender,  but  it  would  save  the  child  from 
pitiful  mistakes  and  harmful  experiences;  it  might  also  have  fortified 
him  with  some  training  for  which  he  was  fit. 

The  Juvenile  Court  of  San  Francisco  is  now  having  a  mental  test 
made  of  children  who  are  brought  before  it.  To  a  certain  extent,  this 
is  also  true  of  the  juvenile  courts  of  Los  Angeles  and  Alameda  counties. 
This  is  making  possible  a  better  understanding  of  these  needy  and  way- 
ward children,  more  intelligent  disposition  of  their  cases,  and  hence 
more  successful  probation  work. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Oakland,  there  is  a  regularly  developed  system 
of  mental  examinations.  In  other  cities,  notably  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  there  have  been  sporadic  efforts  but  no  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  psychological  work.  If  plans,  now  under  way,  are  success- 
ful, Los  Angeles  will  soon  establish  a  clinical  psychologist  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
recommends  the  establishment  of  a  clinical  psychologist  in  all  juvenile 
courts  and  education  centers. 

4.     Special    Classes   and    Schools   for   the    Backward    and    Borderline    Cases. 

This  board  is  glad  to  know  that  in  various  parts  of  the  state  the  local 
boards  of  education  are  working  out  a  system  of  special  classes  and 
schools  with  special  teachers  for  this  type  of  children.  The  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  stands  ready  to  do  anything  in  its  power  to 
aid  in  perfecting  and  furthering  such  plans.  Such  a  system  of  segre- 
gation includes  the  examination  of  backward,  truant  and  incorrigible 
children ;  those  found  to  be  defective  are  placed  in  special  schools  or  in 
special  classes  in  the  regular  schools.  Segregation  of  the  mental  devi- 
ates not  only  provides  better  care  for  them  but  lightens  the  teachers' 
work  and  makes  possible  more  rapid  progress  for  the  normal  children  in 
the  school. 

5.     Provision  for  Specially  Trained  Teachers. 

The  clinical  psychologist  in  the  educational  center  presupposes  the 
presence  of  specially-trained  teachers  for  those  children  who  have  been 
placed  in  special  classes.  No  provision  is  now  made  in  California  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  the  backward  and  mentally  defective  child. 
We  can  not  ask  the  school  departments  to  establish  the  office  of  clinical 
psychologist  when  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  his  work  because 
of  the  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers  to  instruct  the  children  whom  he 
has  classified  and  segregated.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  State  Board 
of  Education  will  be  able  to  carry  out  its  intention  to  establish,  in  at 
least  one  of  the  state  normal  schools,  some  provision  for  such  training 
of  teachers. 
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CARE  OF  THE  INSANE. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  our  state  hospitals  which  deserve  special 
commendation.  In  one  of  the  state  hospitals  for  two  years  a  course  of 
lectures  has  been  given  to  nurses  and  attendants  by  members  of  the  staff. 
In  one  hospital  preparation  is  being  made  to  open  a  training  school  for 
nurses.  In  one,  special  care  is  taken  for  quiet.  The  lighting  of  private 
rooms  has  been  installed  in  some  of  the  hospitals.  Very  extensive  farm- 
ing activities  in  one  institution  give  unusual  opportunity  for  work  in  the 
fields  for  chronic  patients.  The  re-education  of  the  insane  by  means  of 
work  therapy  is  being  developed  to  a  marked  degree.  Two  of  the  hos- 
pitals are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their  work  in  sterilization. 

To  improve  the  care  of  the  insane  in  California  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  recommends  at  this  time: 

(1)  A  special  investigation,  looking  forward  to  a  new  method  of 
detaining,  observing,  and  examining  persons  supposed  to  be  insane 
before  final  commitment. 

(2)  Transportation  by  nurses  and  attendants  instead  of  by  deputy 
sheriffs. 

(3)  Standardized  records. 

(4)  Affiliation  with  training  schools  for  nurses;  special  classes  and 
lectures  for  attendants. 

(5)  Increased  attention  to  paroled  and  discharged  patients. 

(6)  The  extended  practice  of  sterilization. 

(7)  The  need  of  supervision  of  private  institutions  for  the  insane. 

(1)      Detention,    Observation    and    Examination. 

When  a  person  is  thought  to  have  appendicitis  or  typhoid  fever  he  is 
taken  in  an  ambulance  to  a  hospital ;  when  a  person  is  thought  to  have 
some  mental  disease  a  warrant  is  secured  and  he  is  taken  into  custody 
by  a  sheriff  or  constable.  The  medical  case  is  examined  by  physicians  in 
the  quiet  of  a  hospital  room.  The  psychopath  is  examined  usually  in 
open  court.  Such,  with  modifications,  is  the  situation  in  over  fifty  Cali- 
fornia counties.  Legal  procedure  originally  designed  to  prevent  abuse 
has  in  many  instances  become  itself  the  source  of  abuse.  There  is  no 
longer  so  much  danger  that  sane  people  will  be  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom as  that  insane  people  will  not  get  the  care  they  need  in  time  for  a 
fair  chance  of  recovery. 

In  California  the  initial  care  must  be  given  by  the  counties.  Los 
Angeles  County  alone  provides  facilities  for  the  early  treatment  of 
mental  diseases.  In  most  other  counties  there  are  not  even  suitable 
places  in  which  to  detain  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  insane.  There 
are  no  convenient  arrangements  for  observing  the  patients  before  the 
hearing.     There  are  no  physicians  or  attendants  qualified  to  observe  or 
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examine  them.  In  many  cases  they  are  confined  in  county  jails  some- 
times in  the  steel  cages  with  prisoners,  sometimes  in  padded  cells,  foul 
smelling  and  dark.  Usually  no  attendant  is  provided  and  the  patients 
are  left  to  beat  their  heads  against  the  wall  in  desperation.  When  the 
time  of  examination  comes,  they  are  led,  carried,  or  dragged  to  court, 
exposed  to  morbid  curiosity.  This  again  has  exceptions.  But  the 
neglect  and  humiliation  of  the  ordinary  methods  in  many  instances 
account  for  the  small  number  of  incipient  cases  that  are  reported. 
Those  in  early  stages  of  mental  disease  shrink  from  the  padded  cell  and 
the  court  room. 

One  concrete  example  of  what  has  happened  under  conditions  which 
exist  today  is  this.  A  woman  applied  for  admission  to  Kern  County 
Hospital  in  October,  1916.  She  was  rejected  by  the  superintendent,  who 
said,  "This  is  no  place  for  crazy  people."  She  was  almost  immediately 
committed  to  Stockton  as  insane.  Diagnosis  very  soon  showed  the 
patient  to  be  suffering  from  the  delirium  of  typhoid  fever.  Several 
intestinal  hemorrages  followed  patient's  arrival  at  the  State  Hospital 
which,  the  hospital  physician  said,  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  enforced 
activity  while  in  delirium  of  typhoid  fever.  The  error  in  diagnosis, 
besides  the  injury  to  the  patient,  has  cost  the  state  considerable  expense, 
■i.  e.,  immunizing  serum  for  all  patients  and  attendants  in  the  ward 
where  the  woman  was  confined. 

In  view  of  these  deplorable  conditions,  there  has  been  urged  the 
establishment  of  two  state  psychopathic  hospitals :  One  to  be  located  in 
San  Francisco  would  serve  as  a  receiving  center  for  northern  California ; 
one  in  Los  Angeles  would  serve  the  same  purpose  for  the  south.  These 
institutions  would  be  equipped  for  the  detention,  observation,  and  treat- 
ment of  all  incoming  cases.  There  a  staff  of  alienists  and  psychiatrists 
would  be  prepared  to  make  careful  diagnosis  of  each  patient's  needs. 
Those  which  are  recoverable  would  seldom  need  to  be  committed  as 
insane,  but  would  be  cared  for  in  the  psychopathic  or  receiving  hospitals. 
Those  who  need  treatment  for  an  extended  period  and  chronic  cases 
would  then  be  sent  to  the  regular  state  hospitals.  The  receiving  hospi- 
tals would  probably  be  operated  in  connection  Avith  the  State  University. 
This  connection  would  assure  a  high  grade  of  service  and  at  the  same 
time  have  great  educational  value.  It  would  give  to  the  patients  better 
care  than  can  be  had  at  present.  It  would  give  to  the  medical  profession 
needed  training  in  psychiatry. 

This  plan  is  the  product  of  much  study  and  must  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration. Perhaps  it  is  the  scheme  which  should  be  adopted.  Yet  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  certain  needs  which  it  does  not  meet.  Patients 
would  still  have  to  be  taken  to  local  receiving  stations  before  going  to 
the  psychopathic  hospital.  They  would  still  have  to  be  handled  by  local 
people  and  be  given  a  preliminary  examination  by  local  physicians.     In 
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the  face  of  these  facts  the  question  of  educating  those  who  are  first  to 
attend  cases  of  nervous  and  mental  disease  becomes  of  paramount 
importance.  The  proposal  already  made  offers  a  means  of  eventually 
giving  the  physicians  the  training  they  need.  But  the  attendants  are 
not  included  and  the  medical  men  now  practicing  will  not  be  reached. 
Hence  an  alternative  or  supplementary  plan  is  presented.  This  would 
include  a  number  of  traveling  examiners  who  should  be  thoroughly 
trained  in  psychiatry.  They  would  be  assigned  to  districts  and  be  sub- 
ject to  call  at  any  time.  Their  duties  would  involve  not  merely  the 
formal  examination,  but  also  the  visiting  of  patients  in  their  homes. 
Thus,  many  cases  would  receive  early  treatment  which  would  prevent 
their  becoming  chronic.  The  psychiatrists  would  have  supervision  of  all 
cases  of  nervous  and  mental  disease  detained  by  local  authorities  and 
would  instruct  physicians  and  attendants  in  their  care.  Their  work 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  the  voluntary  patients  and  a  decrease  in 
formal  commitments.  Furthermore,  they  could  act  as  parole  officers 
and  after-care  physicians  to  advise  and  assist  patients  paroled  and  dis- 
charged from  state  hospitals.  So  numerous  would  be  the  calls  upon 
these  psychiatrists  that  the  question  of  their  necessity  would  never  be 
raised. 

These  are  possible  plans  that  have  been  suggested  by  those  who  are 
studying  this  problem.  The  matter  is  so  complicated  that  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  is  not  yet  ready  to  endorse  any 
plan.  These  are  presented  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  thought  and 
opening  the  way  to  such  further  investigations  as  may  produce  some 
definite  workable  program. 

(2)     Transportation. 

Exactly  on  a  par  with  the  present  methods  of  detaining  and  examining 
the  insane  is  the  method  of  transportation.  It  is  provided  in  the  Politi- 
cal Code  that  patients  shall  be  conveyed  to  state  hospitals  by  sheriffs  or 
their  deputies.  Many  crude  means  of  restraint  are  employed  because 
these  men  do  not  understand  their  wards  and  are  frequently  afraid  of 
them.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  reason  this  system  has  continued 
so  long  is  that  it  involves  a  fee  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  the  sheriff. 
Once  this  unjustified  perquisite  is  abolished,  the  sheriffs  will  gladly 
relinquish  the  transportation  of  insane  to  attendants  who  may  be  sent 
out  from  the  state  hospitals.  Then  patients  would  no  longer  be  received 
in  a  highly  disturbed  state.  Accidents  would  be  less  frequent.  The 
period  of  treatment  would  often  be  shortened.  The  public  would  be 
spared  many  hideous  scenes.  This  recommendation,  unlike  the  first, 
means  an  immediate  saving  in  money,  because  the  sheriff's  transporta- 
tion fees  cost  the  state  many  thousands  of  dollars  each  year. 
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(3)     Standardized   Records  in   State   Hospitals. 

So  many  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  securing  information, 
both  general  statistics  and  facts  concerning  particular  patients,  that  a 
study  of  record  systems  in  state  hospitals  was  undertaken  this  year 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  It  was  found  that  case 
histories  are  often  very  incomplete.  Usually,  but  not  always,  there  is  a 
full  statement  concerning  the  patient  at  the  time  of  admission  and  for 
a  few  days  thereafter,  but  in  general  there  is  no  system  for  entries  at 
regular  intervals. 

The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the  form  of  the  records  themselves.  It  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  automatic  reminders  to  make  frequent  and  regular 
reports.  A  device  which  is  being  tried  experimentally  at  Napa  State 
Hospital  promises  to  be  a  satisfactory  method  of  accomplishing  this 
result. 

In  addition  to  the  case  histories,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  keep 
certain  information  in  duplicate  in  other  forms  to  facilitate  answers  to 
inquiries  and  statistical  reports.  Ordinarily  these  are  kept  in  bound 
books,  the  entries  being  made  with  pen  and  ink.  These  are  clumsy  and 
difficult  to  handle  in  making  up  reports.  The  amount  of  clerical  work 
which  they  require  is  excessive.  "We  suggest  in  their  place  a  card  system 
similar  to  that  already  instituted  at  Agnews.  A  detailed  statement  in 
regard  to  these  matters  has  already  been  submitted  by  this  board  to  thfl 
Commission  in  Lunacy,  which  commission  has  appointed  a  committee  of 
hospital  superintendents  to  work  on  the  standardization  of  records. 

(4)      Special   Training   for    Nurses   and    Attendants. 

The  institutions  caring  for  the  insane  are  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  difficulty  of  securing  trained  attendants  and  nurses.  At  present 
there  is  no  regular  school  in  California  for  training  such  attendants. 
Few  registered  nurses  have  had  special  instruction  about  the  care  of 
mental  cases.  If  a  movement  now  on  foot  succeeds,  nurses  may  spend 
part  of  their  third  year  in  training  at  state  hospitals.  This  would 
certainly  raise  the  standard  of  care  in  the  state  hospitals.  Many  nurses 
who  may  never  be  employed  in  these  institutions  might  also  find  it  of 
value.  In  the  mean  time,  at  one  of  the  state  hospitals  for  two  years 
lectures  have  been  given  to  attendants  by  members  of  the  staff.  This 
board  specially  urges  the  adoption  of  similar  lecture  courses  in  all  state 
hospitals.  In  one  hospital  preparation  is  being  made  to  open  a  training 
school  for  nurses. 

(5)      Paroled   and   Discharged    Patients. 

After-care  work  is  vital  to  successful  treatment  of  insanity.  Many 
cases  reach  a  point  where  nothing  more  can  be  done  by  the  state  hospital 
or  where  ability  of  the  patients  to  handle  their  affairs  is  largely  regained. 
With  intelligent  assistance  in  making  the  necessary  adjustments  they 
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can  take  their  place  in  society  again  or  can  at  least  have  their  freedom 
without  ill  consequences  to  themselves  or  others.  Money  spent  in  parole 
and  after-care  work  will  make  unnecessary  some  of  the  now  urgent 
increases  in  the  institutions.  Besides,  it  will  carry  out  the  program  of 
treatment  begun  in  the  hospitals  so  that  the  results  of  care  given  there 
will  be  enhanced  instead  of  being  annulled  through  subsequent  neglect. 
After-care  work  for  the  insane  was  begun  over  two  years  ago.  A  woman 
physician  formerly  connected  with  one  of  the  institutions  is  maintained 
in  San  Francisco  to  look  after  cases  paroled  and  dismissed  from  the 
northern  state  hospitals.  It  was  expected  that  this  plan  would  develop 
the  possibility  of  the  after-care  physician  consulting  with  the  paroled 
patient,  his  family  and  friends,  finding  employment  for  some  and  other- 
wise helping  former  patients  to  regain  self-support  in  the  world.  But 
this  plan  for  successful  issue  demanded  the  fullest  cooperation  of 
hospital  superintendents  and  after-care  physicians.  Also  did  it  demand 
an  adequate  number  of  after-care  physicians.  As  neither  of  these  two 
requirements  has  been  wholly  met,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  present 
work  could  not  avoid  being  superficial.  In  Los  Angeles  social  workers 
from  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  help  many  paroled  patients.  The 
proper  development  of  care  for  paroled  and  discharged  patients  should 
proceed  parallel  to  the  development  of  preventive  work  as  pointed  out 
in  the  paragraph  on  detention  and  examination. 

(6)      Sterilization. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  prevention,  the  most  important  part  of  Cali- 
fornia's program  for  the  insane,  as  for  the  feeble-minded,  is  sterilization. 
Something  like  650  such  operations  have  been  performed  already,  the 
great  majority  of  them  at  Stockton  and  Southern  California  State 
Hospitals.  While  insanity  itself  is  probably  not  hereditary,  the  off- 
spring of  insane  persons  are  almost  sure  to  be  weak  in  some  regard. 
Most  frequently  they  are  feeble-minded,  epileptic,  or  otherwise  patho- 
logical. Thus  they  are  an  easy  prey  to  every  disease  of  mind  and  body. 
This  being  true,  preventing  the  insane  from  becoming  parents  is 
society 's  duty.  For  those  with  the  inheritance  and  the  future  to  which 
children  of  the  insane  are  liable,  it  is  better  not  to  be  born.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  operation  for  sterilization,  as  it  is  now  performed  by  the 
modern  methods  of  vasectomy  and  tubectomy,  is  almost  entirely  pain- 
less. Except  that  procreation  is  prevented,  it  leaves  the  patient  almost 
unchanged  in  feeling  and  functions.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  distinct 
benefit  to  the  patient.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  women  the  operation 
may  prevent  subsequent  attacks  of  insanity.  Though  some  physicians 
report  that  certain  hysterical  types  of  insanity  seem  aggravated  by  the 
operation,  the  net  experience  of  this  state  is  that  far  more  are  helped 
than  injured.  As  for  society,  it  is  certainly  protected  against  the 
burden  of  additional  defectives. 
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(7)     Supervision   of   Private   Institutions. 

As  there  exists  no  adequate  provision  for  supervision  of  private  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,  the  recommendation  for  the  provision  of  such 
supervision  is  self-explanatory. 

Early  in  1916  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  with 
other  agencies,  urged  the  National  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  care  of  the  insane  in  California.  In  response,  the 
National  Committee  sent  to  California  Dr.  George  H.  Kirby,  of  the 
Manhattan  State  Hospital,  New  York,  who  devoted  four  months  to  the 
investigation.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  wishes  to 
acknowledge  with  much  appreciation  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene.  Undoubtedly  the  survey  made 
by  Dr.  Kirby  will  prove  of  lasting  value  in  its  helpfulness  to  California 
in  planning  her  program  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 

Dr.  Kirby 's  findings  are  not  yet  available  in  detail.  As  this  volume 
goes  to  press  the  following  has  been  received  from  him. 

Brief  Preliminary  Statement  of  the  California  Survey   Prepared  at  the   Request 
of  the  State    Board   of  Charities   and   Corrections. 

Approximately  four  months'  time  was  devoted  to  the  investigation. 
About  thirty  count  its  were  visited  and  an  inspection  made  of  the  jails. 
almshouses,  county  hospitals,  and  other  places  used  for  the  temporary 
detention  of  mentally  abnormal  persons.  A  study  was  made  of  the 
methods  employed  in  the  various  localities  in  dealing  with  the  insane, 
the  inebriates,  and  mental  defectives;  attention  was  also  given  to  the 
legal  procedure  followed  in  committing  patients  and  the  manner  of 
transporting  them  to  state  institutions. 

An  investigation  was  made  of  the  six  state  hospitals  and  the  Home  for 
the  Feeble-minded,  with  special  reference  to  medical  standards  and 
general  care  of  patients.  An  inspection  was  made  of  the  two  state 
penitentiaries.  Visits  were  also  made  to  a  number  of  private  institu- 
tions for  the  insane. 

A  careful  study  was  made  of  the  lunacy  law,  of  former  and  present 
policies  of  the  state  in  providing  for  the  insane,  the  organization  and 
the  methods  pursued  by  the  existing  central  and  local  boards  of  admin- 
istration, supervision,  and  inspection. 

State  Policies.  It  is  to  California's  credit  that  many  years  ago  the 
state  assumed  complete  responsibility  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
committed  insane  who  needed  public  support.  The  abuses  and  neglect 
which  many  other  states  have  permitted,  and  still  permit,  under  the 
system  of  allowing  insane  persons  to  be  maintained  in  local  county  or 
city  institutions,  have  never  been  tolerated  in  California.     In  only  two 
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places  in  the  state  is  there  any  considerable  number  of  insane  persons 
Dermanently  detained  in  county  institutions,  and  overcrowding  of  the 
state  hospitals  evidently  accounts  for  the  situation  in  both  of  these  com- 
nunities.  The  development  of  state  institutions  has  unfortunately  not 
cept  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing  population,  so  that  at  the  present 
:ime  there  exists  a  serious  congestion  of  patients  in  the  state  hospitals. 

The  business  and  financial  operations  of  the  state  hospitals  have  been 
slaccd  on  a  sound  and  safe  basis  by  the  reorganization  effected  under 
;he  Board  of  Control.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  dishonesty  or 
^raftiim  can  exist  in  the  administration  of  the  institutions  under  the 
present  system.  If  the  Board  of  Control  stands  firmly  against  politi- 
•al  interference  and  if  it  will  safeguard  as  effectively  the  medical  and 
humanitarian  activities  of  the  hospitals  as  it  has  the  expenditure  of 
hinds,  and  will  insist  that  the  policies  in  these  fields  be  determined  by 
experienced  psychiatrists,  viz,  the  medical  members  of  the  Lunacy 
Commission,  in  cooperation  with  the  superintendents  of  the  various 
lospitals,  then  healthy,  creditable  progress  in  these  directions  is  assured. 
Fn  tliis  connection  it  may  be  said  thai  at  the  present  time  among  the 
shief  needs  of  the  slate  hospitals  are  development  of  the  scientific  work, 
ittainment  of  higher  medical  and  psychiatric  standards,  creation  of 
jroader  interests  in  community  needs,  establishment  of  out-patient 
lepartnients,  after-care  work,  social  service,  etc.  The  general  superin- 
endent  should  lie  strengthened  in  his  executive  and  supervisory  i'unc- 
ions;  a  medical  inspector  should  be  appointed;  regular  meetings  of 
nstitution  heads  .should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  medical 
ind  administrative  matters  and  conferring  with  the  Lunacy  Commis- 
lion  and  the  Board  of  Control;  the  state  should  be  divided  into  hospital 
iistricts,  one  district  to  be  served  by  a  designated  hospital,  each  one  of 
..vhich  should  be  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  regarding  the 
nental  health  problems  of  the  district  from  which  it  receives  patients. 
The  Lunacy  Commission  should  be  given  ample  power  to  order  the 
ransfer  of  patients  from  one  institution  to  another  and,  if  occasion 
lemands,  to  direct  that  commitments  be  made  to  specified  hospitals  for 
itated  periods. 

Need  of  New  Commitment  Law.  The  present  California  law  requires 
hat  mentally  sick  persons  be  apprehended  and  proceeded  against  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  criminals  are  dealt  with.  It  provides  in  all 
iases  for  a  complaint  and  affidavit,  warrant  of  arrest,  summoning  of 
vitnesses,  and  a  trial  in  court.  The  feeble,  physically  ill  and  disturbed 
nsane  patients  are  in  many  counties  actually  taken  into  open  court, 
irequently  they  are  carried  in  on  a  cot  or  stretcher,  and  in  this  way 
niblicly  exposed;  or  if  they  are  absolutely  too  disturbed  or  sick  to  be 
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moved,  they  are  visited  at  the  bedside  by  judge,  sheriff,  clerk,  and  wit- 
nesses. In  some  places  the  legally  required  medical  examination  and 
opinion  of  the  two  physicians  appear  to  carry  little  weight  with  the 
court  in  deciding  whether  or  not  the  person  is  insane  and  a  fit  subject 
for  commitment.  In  many  localities  the  medical  examinations  are 
superficial  and  perfunctory  and  political  patronage  enters  plainly  into 
the  selection  of  the  doctors. 

The  law  specifies  that  for  a  person  to  be  eligible  for  commitment, 
i.  e.,  for  treatment  in  a  state  hospital,  he  must  be  dangerous  to  himself 
or  to  property,  or  to  the  lives  of  others,  a  provision  which  unjustly 
excludes  many  mentally  sick  persons  from  the  hospitals,  who,  although 
not  a  menace  to  society  or  likely  to  injure  themselves,  are,  nevertheless, 
in  need  of  skilled  treatment  and  likely  to  become  worse  through  lack 
of  hospital  care  and  treatment.  In  other  words,  the  law  lays  down  the 
principle  that  the  state  should  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  witli  a 
mentally  diseased  person  until  the  disorder  is  so  far  advanced  as  to 
render  the  afflicted  one  a  danger  to  himself  or  to  others.  This  is  surely 
a  short-sighted  policy  and  one  diametrically  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  modern  medicine  with  its  ideal  prophylaxis. 

Need  of  Better  Care  for  Insane  Persons  Pending  Commitment. 
According  to  the  law,  the  mentally  ill  while  awaiting  "trial"  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  or  his  representative,  and,  excepl 
in  a  few  counties,  patients  are  actually  detained  in  jails  or  in  worse 
places,  such  as  basements,  attics,  out-houses,  isolated  shacks,  etc.  These 
places  in  many  counties  were  found  to  be  neglected,  unsanitary,  even 
filthy,  and  in  several  instances  bad  fire  traps.  In  other  localities  the 
insane  are  detained  at  the  county  hospital;  in  a  few  placas  good  care 
is  given,  but  more  often  the  patient  is  simply  locked  in  a  detent  ion 
room  or  padded  cell  and  left  without  proper  care  or  attendance. 

A  favorite  custom  in  jails  is  to  put  insane  patients  in  the  "misde- 
meanor tank"  to  be  cared  for  by  such  vagrants  and  petty  criminals  as 
happen  to  be  in  the  prison.  (The  present  law  passed  nearly  20  years 
ago  expressly  forbids  detention  of  insane  persons  in  jails.)  One  of 
the  best  methods  yet  devised  for  securing  proper  and  humane  care  of 
patients,  prior  to  commitment,  is  to  place  them  in  the  custody  of  the 
local  health  officer  instead  of  the  sheriff  and  jailer. 

Undesirable  and  Antiquated  Methods  of  Conveying  Patients  to  Statb 
Hospitals.  The  care  and  transportation  of  committed  patients  to  state 
hospitals  is  attended  to  by  the  sheriffs,  or  their  deputies,  who  have  long 
guarded  this  privilege  carefully  on  account  of  the  fees  and  political 
patronage  involved.  Even  if  those  officers  were  uniformly  kind  and 
considerate,  the}'  do  not  understand  the  handling  of  mental  cases,  and 
are  not  qualified  to  manage  disturbed  and  sick  patients.     The  free  and 
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unnecessary  use  of  mechanical  restraint  by  these  officers  has  long  been 
complained  of  by  the  hospital  authorities.  Some  states  years  ago 
adopted  the  more  humane  and  less  expensive  method  of  sending  trained 
attendants  for  committed  cases. 

From  the  two  chief  centers  of  population  (San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles),  the  mentally  sick,  even  the  bedridden,  seriously  ill,  and 
delirious  cases,  must  be  transferred  from  almost  50  to  100  miles  to  reach 
a  state  hospital.  Often  physically  ill  patients  die  very  quickly  after 
they  make  the  trying  journey  to  the  hospital.  In  San  Francisco  abso- 
lutely no  provision  exists  for  holding  over-feeble  or  physically  sick 
patients.  Irrespective  of  their  condition  they  are  hurried  along,  as 
Dnly  13  beds  are  provided  in  the  municipal  detention  place,  which  must 
[serve  an  entire  great  cit}'  with  a  population  of  over  half  a  million. 

Need  of  an  Institution  for  the  Criminal  Insane.  Large  numbers  of 
insane  convicts,  many  of  them  murderers,  still  showing  homicidal  tend- 
encies, are  at  present  confined  in  the  state  hospitals,  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  penitentiaries  or  committed  directly  from  the  courts. 
Et  is  a  grave  injustice  to  force  ordinary  patients  to  mingle  with  the 
criminal  types.  Several  serious  outbreaks  have  occurred  with  deaths 
from  violence,  as  a  result  of  trying  to  take  care  of  criminals  in  the  state 
lospitals.  The  state  began  about  ten  years  ago  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing  for  the  criminal  insane  near  the  Folsom  Prison,  but  it  has  never 
oeen  completed.  Apparently  it  could  now  be  finished  if  only  a  small 
additional  outlay  was  made. 

Treatment  of  Alcoholic  and  Drug  Cases  in  State  Hospitals  a  Failure. 
\  11  hough  the  hospitals  are  greatly  overcrowded,  they  have  been  called 
ipon  during  the  past  few  years  to  receive  alcohol  and  drug  inebriates. 
State  hospitals  are  not  organized  nor  conducted  along  lines  which  make 
t  feasible  to  give  proper  care  and  treatment  to  drug  and  alcoholic 
•ases.  The  prasent  policy  of  the  hospitals  is  to  release  the  inebriates 
ts  soon  as  possible,  usually  within  a  few  weeks'  time,  although  the  term 
•f  commitment  for  these  cases  is  two  years.  Overcrowding  of  the 
nstitutions,  and  recognition  of  the  fact  that  further  detention  in  the 
lospital  is  of  no  therapeutic  value,  justifies  this  procedure.  The  pres- 
et law  is  really  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  getting  for  alcoholic  and  drug 
ases  the  proper  kind  of  treatment  and  management,  which  as  a  class 
hey  are  sorely  in  need  of;  as  it  stands  now,  the  law  must  give  to  the 
ourts  and  to  the  public  the  false  impression  that  something  is  being 
lone  for  the  inebriates,  whereas  practically  nothing  is  accomplished 
>y  such  a  method.  A  special  hospital  with  a  farm  colony  is  the  kind 
f  institution  that  the  most  progressive  states  are  providing  for  the 
lcoholic  and  drug  addicts.  We  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  chronic 
rug  users  are  abnormal  or  psychopathic  characters,  many  of  them  with 
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criminal  tendencies,  and  that  as  a  class  they  need  a  lengthy  period  of 
segregation  in  a  special  institution,  run  in  connection  with  an  industrial 
farm  colony,  and  in  ease  of  discharge  they  require  prolonged  parole  and 
after-care  supervision.  The  fallacy  of  trying  to  "cure"  these  c 
with  some  specific  medication  and  a  brief  period  of  detention  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  in  other  states  and  cities. 

State  Hospitals:  Equipment  and  Standards.  The  state  hospitals  are 
honestly  and  economically  administered  by  well  trained  superintend- 
ents "who,  without  exception,  are  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
patients,  the  employees,  and  the  institution  as  a  whole.  In  some  of  the 
newer  buildings  provided  by  the  state,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
receiving  wards,  the  equipment,  facilities  for  treatment,  and  the  general 
care  of  the  patients  are  excellent,  comparing  favorably  with  those  found 
anywhere  in  the  country.  Especially  in  its  last  erected  institution 
California  has  reached  the  highest  standard  of  hospital  construction, 
combined  with  a  splendid  arrangement  of  buildings  on  the  cottage  plan. 

.Material  conditions  and  standards  of  care  vary,  however,  a  great  deal 
in  different  institutions,  and  indeed  often  within  the  same  institution. 
In  this  connection  the  location  of  the  hospital,  the  construction  and 
age  of  the  buildings,  arrangements  of  wards,  the  equipment  provided, 
the  percentage  of  overcrowding,  number  of  attendants  and  physicians 
allowed  are  all  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Except  in  certain  old  buildings  the  sanitary  conditions  are  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  general  housekeeping,  with  some  exceptions,  is  well  done. 

The  quality  of  food  served  patients  is  c_r I.  and  the  amount  ample. 

In  some  institutions  the  food  service  could,  however,  be  improved  upon. 

A  loyal  spirit  apparently  prevails  among  most  of  the  cm  pi 
large  majority  of  the  attendants  undoubtedly  take  a  personal  intereft 
in  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  patients. 

Excellent  surgical  work  is  done  in  some  of  the  hospitals  and  valuable 
results  are  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the  practice  of  sterilization  on 
certain  groups  of  patients. 

Most  of  the  internal  faults  of  the  state  hospitals  are  closely  connected 
with  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Structural  defects  and  enforced  occupancy  of  old  buildings,  the 
ward  arrangement  of  which  makes  proper  classification  of  patients 
impossible  or  very  difficult. 

(b)  Overcrowding  which  is  so  marked  that  large  numbers  of  pat : 
must  sleep  on  the  floor  of  corridors  or  sitting  rooms. 

(c)  The  low  proportion  of  attendants  allowed  for  the  number  of 
patients  to  be  cared  for.  This  accounts,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  too 
extensive  use  of  mechanical  restraint,  the  large  number  of  idle  patient* 
in  certain  institutions,  and  the  continued  use  by  some  hospitals  of  th< 
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old  high-walled  yards,  which  constitute  gloomy  relics  of  the  past.  The 
absence  of  training  schools  for  nurses  and  attendants  is  a  serious  draw- 
back to  good  nursing  and  custodial  care.  The  low  ratio  of  attendants, 
the  custom  of  using  restraint  freely,  the  lack  of  proper  training  of 
attendants,  are  all  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  inferior  standard 
of  care,  and  even  neglect  of  some  of  the  untidy  and  disturbed  types, 
which  were  observed  on  several  wards  in  some  institutions.  In  no  one 
of  the  hospitals  was  the  night  service  of  attendants  adequate. 

(d)  Defects  in  (In  Medical  Organization.  The  low  ratio  of  physi- 
cians to  the  number  of  patients  under  treatment  has  seriously  hindered 
the  development,  along  modern  lines,  of  the  psychiatric  work  in  all  the 
hospitals.  In  some  institutions  very  meagre  mental  examinations  are 
made,  the  progress  of  cases  is  not  followed  up,  and  the  statistics  col- 
lected are,  therefore,  of  little  value.  A  uniform  system  of  case-taking 
should  be  devised  and  adopted  in  all  the  hospitals.  Some  of  the  old 
medical  forms  used  are  entirely  out  of  date  and  should  be  discarded. 
Pathological  work  already  started  in  two  hospitals  should  be  developed 
in  all  the  institutions. 

Unfavorable  influences  which  grow  out  of  the  isolation  of  state  insti- 
tutions, lack  of  contact  with  general  medical  activities,  the  failure  of 
hospital  physicians  to  see  or  take  an  interest  in  many  of  the  wider 
social  aspects  of  psychiatry,  must  all  be  systematically  combated,  if  the 
highest  standards  are  to  be  reached.  California  with  a  patient  popu- 
lation now  nearing  10,000  in  the  hospitals  should  make  provision  for 
the  scientific  study  of  the  causes  of  mental  disease,  and  bend  every 
3ffort  in  the  direction  of  the  prevention  and  cure  of  insanity.  For 
this  purpose  a  psychiatric  institute  or  hospital  should  be  established, 
either  in  connection  with  one  of  the  existing  state  hospitals,  or  as  an 
ndependent  plant,  and  if  the  latter,  located  in  one  of  the  larger  cities. 
This  institute  should  have  both  research  and  teaching  functions,  should 
;rain  physicians,  and  establish  standards  throughout  the  state  hospital 
system,  and  conduct  original  investigations  into  the  nature  and  causes 
)f  mental  diseases,  with  the  object  of  ultimately  preventing  or  relieving 
;hese  conditions. 

Parole  and  After-care  System.  The  small  beginning  already  made 
.oward  providing  supervision  and  social  service  for  patients  released 
.rom  the  institutions  should  be  expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A 
social  service  worker  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  necessity  for  a  modern 
lospital.  With  proper  districting  of  the  state,  the  hospitals  should  be 
encouraged  to  meet  the  local  community  needs  by  establishing  out- 
patient departments,  and  holding  clinics  in  at  least  the  chief  centers 
»f  population. 
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Public  Distrust  of  State  Hospitals.  There  is  great  need  in  the  state 
of  making  some  systematic  efforts  at  popular  education  regarding  men- 
tal health  problems  in  general,  and  particularly  for  combating  preju- 
dices and  erroneous  ideas,  which  are  widely  held  concerning  state  insti- 
tutions. Public  confidence  must  be  won  if  any  progress  is  ever  to  be 
made  toward  preventing  and  curing  mental  diseases.  The  horror  with 
which  people  look  upon  treatment  in  state  institutions  is  amazing. 
Even  public  officials,  judges,  and  others  often  feel  that  in  sending  a 
patient  to  a  state  hospital  for  treatment,  they  are  almost  guilty  of  an 
irreparable  injury  to  the  patient,  and  of  stigmatizing  forever  the  fam- 
ily. In  one  locality  an  open  and  organized  effort  to  discredit  the  state 
hospitals  was  encountered. 

Private  Institutions.  There  is  no  adequate  supervision  of  private 
institutions,  in  many  of  which  insane  persons  are  detained  without 
any  of  the  usual  safeguards  which  are  so  much  emphasized  when  com- 
mitment to  a  state  hospital  is  sought.  A  request  by  a  relative  and  pay- 
ment of  maintenance  will  secure  detention  and,  if  necessary,  forcible 
restraint  of  a  person  in  a  private  institution,  and  this  without  any  legal 
authority  whatsoever.     Opportunities  for  grave  abuses  exist  here. 


CARE  OF  ALCOHOLICS  AND  DRUG  HABITUES. 

On  June  30,  1916,  there  were  in  the  state  hospitals  562  persons  com- 
mitted as  alcoholics  or  drug  habitues.  The  number  of  such  cases 
admitted  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  844.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  not  sent  to  any  kind  of  a  hospital,  much  less  to  a  state  insti- 
tution. During  the  calendar  year  1914  there  were  about  2,900  persons 
imprisoned  in  county  jails  for  drunkenness  and  San  Francisco  alone 
places  250  to  300  drug  addicts  every  year  in  its  county  jail.  These 
figures  are  cited  to  make  clear  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  group  of 
people  needing  care  and  for  whom  there  is  no  proper  means  of  care. 
Neither  county  jails  nor  state  hospitals  are  prepared  to  handle  inebriates 
and  drug  cases.  A  distinct  type  of  institution  is  really  needed  to  meet 
this  difficult  situation.  But,  whether  it  be  separate  or  an  adjunct  of 
some  other  institution,  provision  must  be  made  for  treatment,  "work- 
therapy"  and  after-care. 

At  present  alcoholics  receive  very  little  treatment  anywhere  in  this 
state.  In  the  state  hospitals  they  have  the  benefit  of  a  little  hydro- 
therapy and  other  eliminative  measures,  but  this  is  of  short  duration 
and  is  not  followed  up  by  the  necessary  training,  employment  and  super- 
vision. The  liquor  cases  are  put  on  the  same  wards  with  mental  cases 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  former  and  the  annoyance  of  the  latter.  There  is 
not  enough  work  for  them  to  do  and  conditions  are  not  such  that  they 
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can  be  employed  very  generally.  They  require  a  great  deal  of  super- 
vision and  the  attendants  can  not  be  spared  from  their  regular  duties  of 
looking  after  the  insane.  In  addition,  the  alcoholics  cause  much  disturb- 
ance on  the  wards  and  their  presence  is  resented  by  the  insane.  The 
excitable  mental  cases  suffer  especially  from  annoyance  by  the  ine- 
briates. In  the  county  jails  the  alcoholics,  there  known  as  "drunks"  or 
1 '  booze-fighters, ' '  are  merely  locked  up  for  a  little  while.  Four-sevenths 
of  them  are  released  without  conviction  and  the  rest  only  spend  an  aver- 
age of  22  days  in  jail.  Obviously  such  handling  can  not  result  in  cures. 
Even  if  the  men  were  all  of  normal  mentality,  short  confinement  in  idle- 
ness would  not  exchange  bad  habits  for  good.  But  when  we  realize  that 
"the  percentage  of  our  alcoholics  that  are  feeble-minded  is  very  great" 
(Goddard),  then  we  are  still  more  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation. 

No  exhaustive  studies  of  alcoholics  have  been  made  in  California,  but 
in  Mendocino  State  Hospital  some  special  attention  has  been  given  them. 
Dr.  Richards  has  summarized  the  alcoholic  types  as  follows : 

"1st. — An  unstable  emotional  or  manic  depressive  type,  with  or 
without  mental  defect.  They  give  a  previous  history  of  unusually  hope- 
ful periods,  and  unusually  hopeless  periods;  of  moderate  elation,  but 
more  marked  depression.  Their  drinking  is  more  often  associated  with 
the  depressed  period ;  and,  having  once  found  relief  in  alcohol,  they  flee 
to  that  refuge  whenever  slightly  depressed.  The  temporary  relief  from 
alcohol  is  followed  by  the  usual  reaction  following  drinking,  and  they 
become  continuous  excessive  drinkers  with  rare  periods  of  absti- 
nence or  normal  emotional  poise.  They  are  periodic  drinkers  only  in 
the  sense  that  they  have  periods  of  abstinence,  which  are  interrupted 
without  adequate  external  cause.  If  they  can  be  taught  the  untrust- 
worthiness  and  changeable  character  of  their  emotional  life,  they  may 
pass  through  these  periods  of  depression  without  recourse  to  alcohol. 

"2d. — There  is  a  group  that  seem  to  suffer  periods  of  nervous 
explosion,  with  a  craving  for  liquor  that  suggests  very  strongly  epileptic 
equivalents.  For  no  reason,  after  a  period  of  relatively  exemplary 
behavior,  a  tense  restlessness  seizes  them,  accompanied  by  an  intense 
craving  for  alcohol.  These  prodromal  symptoms  resemble  the  aura  in 
epilepsy.  The  higher  type  individual  will  have  to  recognize  this  stage, 
and  place  himself  in  some  condition  where  he  can  fight  the  attack,  or 
remain  in  the  control  of  others.  The  defective  lower-grade  type  has  no 
such  conception,  and  drinks  to  the  point  of  intolerance.  A  young 
woman  ran  away  from  this  hospital  when  her  outlook  was  much 
improved,  drank  to  excess  for  three  days,  and  was  then  found  and 
returned  because  she  was  physically  unable  to  go  farther  and  drink  more. 
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No  other  conduct  disorder  was  discovered.  She  complained  of  a  great 
craving,  and  was  restless  before  she  ran  away. 

"3d. — The  mentally  defective  type  is  the  largest  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  and  constitutes  about  75  per  cent  of  our  cases.  Their  previous 
histories  show  a  low  grade  of  effectiveness.  Their  frequent  changes  of 
occupation  might  be  due  to  alcoholism,  but  their  grade  of  employment 
does  not  show  any  marked  efficiency.  There  was  nearly  always  a  com- 
plete failure  from  a  financial  standpoint  and  from  a  marital  standpoint. 
To  develop  this  question,  a  study  was  made  of  100  practically  consecu- 
tive cases  without  any  choice  of  individuals,  and  after  several  weeks  or 
months  had  elapsed  to  avoid  the  immediate  effects  of  alcoholism  noted  in 
our  earlier  experiences  with  various  intelligence  tests.  This  work  was 
done  under  as  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  possible,  and  largely  by  one 
member  of  the  staff.  The  Binet-Simon  tests  revealed  that  the  mental 
ages  ranged  as  low  as  7  years,  and  that  25  per  cent  were  graded  as  of 
15  years  or  more  of  mental  age.  One  was  7  years  mentally ;  two  were 
8  years;  six  were  9  years;  fourteen  were  10  years;  twenty-three  11 
years,  and  twenty-nine  12  years,  while  only  sixteen  were  15  years,  and 
nine  other  cases  came  between  12  and  15  years — and  hence  were  counted 
as  adult  mentality." 

The  care  of  drug  cases  varies  somewhat,  but  the  most  important 
part  of  the  treatment  given  in  state  hospitals  is  hydrotherapy.  At  Napa 
the  Lambert  treatment  is  also  given.  The  packs  and  sprays  are  most 
used  although  some  patients  are  given  the  continuous  baths.  All  are,  of 
course,  eliminative,  stimulating  secretions  and  carrying  off  poisons 
through  the  skin.  Eleetrocabinets  and  vibrators  are  also  used.  The 
massage  and  shampoo  are  found  helpful  for  some  patients.  Hyoscin 
is  not  generally  used,  neither  is  gradual  withdrawal  much  practised, 
the  theory  being  that  both  hamper  the  development  of  will  power. 
After  this  preliminary  treatment  the  patients  are  transferred  to  the 
regular  wards  for  mental  cases.  The  results  are  just  as  unsatisfactory 
as  in  the  case  of  the  alcoholics.  Trouble  usually  ensues  and  the  drug 
habitues  do  not  get  the  amount  of  work  they  need. 

The  relation  of  drug  and  alcoholic  cases  is  suggested  by  the  following 
notes  from  case  histories: 

1.  Stopped  the  use  of  drugs  after  confinement  in  a  state  hospital,  butt 
later  began  whisky  and  cigarettes,  using  a  quart  of  the  liquor  and  50 
cigarettes  a  day.     He  was  recommitted. 

2.  Addicted  to  morphine,  cocain  and  alcohol. 

3.  Stopped  use  of  drugs,  but  after  release  began  again  under  influence! 
of  associates. 

4.  Backward  in  school.     Never  had  much  education. 

5.  Moron  of  8  years  (Binet-Simon). 
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6.  History  of  arrests  for  vagrancy,  petit  larceny  and  failure  to  pro- 
vide. 

7.  Many  runaways  and  recommitments — one  four  times. 

8.  Families  insist  on  release  of  parole  before  patient  should  go  out. 
Such  cases  usually  fail. 

9.  Wassermanns  mostly  negative. 

10.  Learned  use  of  drugs  in  a  county  jail. 

Dr.  L.  L.  Stanley,  the  prison  physician  at  San  Quentin,  has  made  a 
study  of  sixty  drug  habitues,  mostly  cases  of  morphine  addiction,  from 
which  some  illuminating  facts  are  to  be  derived.  Dr.  Stanley  found 
that  five  of  the  men  began  the  use  of  "dope"  before  they  were  fifteen. 
Twenty-four  started  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-one.  After 
the  age  of  forty  no  addictions  were  formed  in  this  series  of  cases.  As 
to  the  kind  of  drug  first  used,  thirty-six  smoked  opium,  twelve  used 
morphine  hypodermically,  five  ate  morphine,  three  ate  "yen  shee, "  the 
ashes  of  opium,  the  remaining  five  started  by  using  cocaine  and 
laudanum  or  eating  opium.  Thus,  most  of  the  addicts  began  by  smok- 
ing opium,  but  when  questioned  as  to  the  kind  last  used  only  three 
admitted  that  they  still  smoked  opium.  Twenty-eight  used  morphine  by 
hypodermic  syringe,  seventeen  used  both  morphine  and  cocaine.  As  to 
quantity  of  the  drug  used  more  than  half  admitted  more  than  ten 
grains  a  day.     One-fourth  of  a  grain  is  the  normal  adult  dosage. 

These  addicts  were  mainly  seamen,  adventurers,  actors,  gamblers,  and 
race-track  followers.  Twenty-six  began  by  associating  with  bad  com- 
panions at  night.  Ten  were  induced  and  educated  to  this  addiction  by 
women  of  the  underworld  and  another  ten  claimed  to  have  commenced 
in  jails  and  penitentiaries. 

Because  the  alcoholics  and  drug  habitues  are  special  types  of  defec- 
tives or  delinquents  and  because  they  require  specialized  care,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  separate  institution  or  at  least  in  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  some  state  institution.  In  it  provision  must  be  made  for  com- 
plete physical  and  mental  examination,  initial  treatment  including 
hydrotherapy  and  outdoor  employment  under  supervision. 

But  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance  is  the  after-care.  These  cases 
need  observation  and  guidance  for  a  long  time.  Some,  doubtless,  should 
never  leave  the  institution,  but  for  those  who  do  go  out  there  should  be 
an  adequate  parole  system.  There  must  be  some  one  to  find  employment, 
to  help  the  patient  avoid  old  associates  and  to  see  that  lie  is  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  ways  of  sobriety  and  industry  before  supervision  is  relaxed. 
By  such  means  a  certain  proportion  can  be  restored  to  society  as  self- 
respecting,  self-supporting  citizens. 
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CARE  OF  ADULT  OFFENDERS. 
For  the  proper  care  of  adult  offenders  the  immediate  needs  of  this 
state   are: 

1.  State  institutions  for  misdemeanants. 

2.  Renovation  of  many  county  and  city  jails. 

3.  New  basis  of  compensation  of  sheriffs. 

4.  More  employment  in  the  state  prisons. 

5.  An  adult  reformatory. 

6.  A  woman's  prison. 

7.  The  indeterminate  sentence. 

8.  Better  adult  probation  work. 

1.  State  Institutions  for  Misdemeanants.  The  arguments  for  a  state 
system  of  handling  misdemeanants  have  been  elaborated  in  the  bulletin 
recently  published  by  this  Board  under  the  title  "A  Study  in  County 
Jails  in  California."  It  points  out  that  most  misdemeanants  are  vio- 
lators of  state  laws  rather  than  of  local  ordinances.  The  great  majority 
are  men  who  have  lived  for  several  years  in  the  state  but  without 
acquiring  residence  in  any  county.  This  fact  is  widely  recognized  and 
many  communities  refuse  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
these  migratory  men.  But  the  "floater  custom"  is  merely  "passing 
the  buck."  When  petty  offenders  are  convicted  their  sentences  are 
often  too  short  to  accomplish  any  reform  even  if  other  conditions  were 
favorable.  While  these  practices  are  very  common,  still  there  is  great 
variation  from  county  to  county.  Men  guilty  of  the  same  offense  may 
go  to  jail  for  15  days  in  Marin  and  6  months  in  Sacramento.  This 
indicates  lack  of  understanding  of  these  men  and  their  needs.  A  state 
system  would  provide  opportunity  for  more  intelligent  treatment.  It 
would  make  possible  the  economical  introduction  of  sanitary  conditions 
It  would  displace  enforced  idleness  by  useful  labor.  It  would  cer- 
tainly improve  the  discipline.  Hence,  the  State  Board  of  Charitk 
and  Corrections  believes  that  county  jails  should  be  used  only  for  the 
temporary  detention  of  persons  awaiting  trial  and  not  for  those  sen 
ing  sentence. 

2.  Renovation  of  Jails.  But  even  if  their  use  is  limited  to  the  coi 
finement  of  the  unconvicted  who  are  presumed  to  be  innocent  unti 
proven  guilty,  justice  demands  a  thorough  overhauling.     Briefly 
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summarize  conditions  in  the  county  jails  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment is  presented: 

Not  safe  from  escapes 8 

Segregation    lacking    29 

Crowded    8 

Dark 32 

Stoves  or  no  heat 24 

Bad  air 18 

Toilets  dirty  or  out  of  repair 18 

Baths  unsatisfactory 11 

Dirty 12 

No  towels  20 

Lack   of  employment   43 

Careless  handling  of  prisoners'  property 25 

Kangaroo  court 5 

No  night  jailer  16 

Insane  kept  in  jail 23 

Food  supplied  on  contract 5G 

"Floater"  excessively  used 7 

Beds   unsatisfactory    20 

Inspections  of  the  past  two  years  reveal  very  few  improvements. 
Five  new  jails  have  been  erected  and  in  three  important  repairs  have 
been  made.  There  are,  however,  some  good  features  worthy  of  note.  In 
four  counties — Contra  Costa,  San  Diego,  Lake  and  San  Benito — sheets 
are  used  in  the  jails.  In  San  Francisco,  Kern  and  San  Bernardino 
there  is  no  food  contract,  the  sheriff  being  paid  only  the  actual  cost 
of  feeding  his  prisoners.  In  a  dozen  counties  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  do  some  work  outside  the  jail,  and  three  counties — San  Bernardino, 
Los  Angeles  and  Imperial — maintain  road  camps.  Only  in  San  Ber- 
nardino, however,  do  a  large  proportion  of  convicted  misdemeanants 
have  outdoor  employment.  San  Diego  deserves  special  commendation 
for  the  excellent  method  of  handling  prisoners'  property.  There  a 
complete  system  of  receipts  is  in  use. 

The  only  advantage  to  be  claimed  for  the  city  jails  is  that  they  are 
already  used  almost  entirely  for  temporary  detention.  Those  city  jails 
which  are  light,  airy,  clean  and  safe,  with  provision  for  segregation 
of  prisoners,  and  which  are  used  merely  as  places  of  detention  for  a  very 
few  days  are  satisfactory  as  regards  equipment  and  may  be  said  to  be 
performing  their  proper  function.  But  the  great  majority  are  not 
sanitary  and  many  are  used  as  places  for  serving  sentence.  They 
receive  each  year  140,000  people. 

3.  Compensation  of  Sheriffs.  One  source  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  carry  out  these  needed  reforms  lies  in  a  changed  basis  of  compensa- 
tion for  sheriffs.  These  officers  receive  an  average  salary  of  $4,200  in 
addition  to  numerous  fees  and  perquisites.  They  get  a  per  diem  of 
$5.00  for  transporting  persons  to  state  institutions.     Many  of  them  are 
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able  to  make  handsome  profits  from  the  feeding  of  prisoners.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  an  animal  waste  of  $100,000  in  the  compensa- 
tion of  sheriffs  alone.  A  legislature  that  is  interested  in  efficient  and 
economical  administration  of  the  people's  business  can  not  longer  neg- 
lect this  problem. 

4.  Underemployment  in  Prisons.  In  the  state  prisons  the  outstand- 
ing defect  is  underemployment  and  lack  of  occupational  training. 
Very  few  men  do  a  full  day's  work  and  fewer  still  are  being  prepared 
for  a  skilled  trade.  At  San  Quentin  more  goods  were  turned  out  last 
year  than  ever  before.  The  quality  of  the  manufactured  articles  has 
also  shoAvn  decided  improvement.  But  unfortunately  proper  machinery 
is  lacking  and  the  men  consequently  do  not  receive  the  needed  experi- 
ence in  handling  machines.  Moreover,  the  900  who  are  employed 
in  the  jute  mill  receive  very  little  training  that  wTill  be  of  service 
to  them  after  release.  The  greatest  problem,  outside  that  of  the 
character  of  the  work  to  be  provided,  is  how  to  get  the  men  to  do 
a  full  day's  work.  Under  a  task  system  many  of  them  hurry  through 
and  then  spend  hours  in  idleness.  Under  a  time  system  both  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  work  suffer.  The  unoccupied  hours  of  the  prisoner's 
day  are  the  danger  points  and  must  offset  in  no  small  measure  the  con- 
structive work  that  is  being  clone.  At  Folsom  the  problem  of  under- 
employment is  still  farther  from  solution.  The  men  work  in  shifts  of 
about  four  hours  each  and  are  not  being  fitted  for  a  full  day's  work 
"on  the  outside."  The  majority  of  the  prisoners  are  assigned  to  the 
quarry.  Industries  are  undeveloped  and  training  for  self-support  is 
largely  lacking. 

5.  Adult  Reformatory.  In  1911  the  legislature  passed  an  act  to 
establish  an  adult  reformatory.  A  site  was  purchased  but  no  addi- 
tional appropriation  was  made  in  1913  or  1915  and  no  buildings  were 
erected.  There  was  considerable  opposition  stirred  up  by  property 
owners  and  real  estate  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  reformatory. 
As  a  consequence  the  plan  has  been  held  up.  However,  the  Board 
of  Prison  Directors  has  employed  a  foreman  and  sent  out  a  number 
of  prisoners  from  San  Quentin  to  work  the  farm.  There  were  20  so 
employed  July  1,  1916.  The  property  is  being  utilized  to  the  extent 
that  finances  permit,  but  it  is  not  an  adult  reformatory.  Because  there 
is  no  such  institution,  first  offenders  must  mingle  with  hardened  crim- 
inals in  the  prisons,  or  else  themselves  be  a  menace  to  the  boys  at 
Preston.  There  is  great  need  for  an  institution  for  first  offenders 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  30. 

6.  Woman's  Prison.  Women  constitute  an  exceedingly  small  pro- 
portion of  California's  prison  population.  In  the  county  jails  they 
never  exceed  4  per  cent  and  in  the  state  prisons  they  are  more  nearly 
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one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Altogether,  however,  1,000  women  are  put  behind 
the  bars  every  year.  While  awaiting  trial  they  usually  occupy  quarters 
more  comfortable  than  those  assigned  to  the  men.  While  serving  jail 
sentence  they  are  as  favorably  situated  as  the  men.  But  both  in  jail 
and  in  state's  prison  they  have  very  little  to  do,  and  recidivism  pro- 
claims the  failure  of  enforced  idleness  as  a  corrective  measure.  In  San 
Francisco  county  jail  a  woman  was  found  serving  her  eighteenth  sen- 
tence in  that  one  institution.  Some  of  the  women  reported  spend  two- 
thirds  of  their  time  in  jail.  Surely  there  should  be  a  different  system 
of  caring  for  them.  Since  the  total  number  of  convicted  women  is 
small  and  since  the  difference  between  misdemeanors  and  felonies  is 
rather  arbitrary,  it  seems  reasonable  and  wise  to  establish  one  state 
institution  for  all  women  who  may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
Such  an  institution  would  be  large  enough  to  conduct  industries  and 
educational  work  upon  a  much  more  economical  basis  than  is  possible 
at  San  Quentin.  Without  it  very  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reformation. 

7.  Indeterminate  Sentence.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  state  of 
Michigan  accepted  the  principle  that  law  violators  are  a  sort  of  sick  folk 
to  be  treated  until  cured,  or  if  incurable,  to  be  continuously  restrained. 
Since  then  the  indeterminate  sentence  has  been  adopted  in  a  number 
of  states.  California  indeed  has  the  beginning  of  this  plan  in  its  parole 
system.  But  the  California  scheme  is  not  sufficiently  flexible.  The 
sentences  pronounced  are  for  definite  periods  supposedly  determined 
upon  the  "criminality  of  the  act"  as  a  basis.  There  is  no  legal  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  some  persons  who  never  have  committed  serious 
crimes  should  be  permanently  segregated,  while  others  whose  overt 
acts  are  rated  as  felonies  may  early  be  restored  to  good  citizenship. 
With  the  principle  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  as  a  starting  point, 
the  legislature  should  consider  a  revision  of  the  entire  Penal  Code. 
Instead  of  punishment  there  should  be  corrective  treatment  which 
should  be  based  on  the  character  of  the  offender  instead  of  on  the  nature 
of  the  particular  act  for  which  he  was  arrested.  Such  revision  would 
abolish  the  arbitrary  distinction  between  misdemeanors  and  felonies. 
It  would  provide  for  all  offenders  treatment  until  cured  or  permanent 
restraint. 

8.  Adult  Probation  Work.  For  many  who  have  violated  the  law  for 
the  first  time  a  prison  sentence  has  been  found  unnecessary  and  unwise. 
Hence,  there  has  grown  up  a  system  of  adult  probation.  This  work 
is  still  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  juvenile  court.  In  fact,  the  adult 
probation  work  is  usually  handled  by  the  juvenile  officer.  Even  when 
there  is  a  special  officer  for  adults,  he  works  in  connection  with  the 
office  established  for  juveniles.     In  the  larger  counties  the  work  should 
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be  separated.  In  the  smaller  counties  this  is  not  possible,  but  there 
should  be  some  means  of  securing  men  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of 
probation  officer.  Not  only  are  many  appointees  untrained,  but  most 
of  them  do  not  even  utilize  available  means  of  raising  the  standard  of 
their  work.  A  clear  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  preventive  work, 
and  a  readiness  to  learn  from  others  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  every  probation  officer. 

Ultimately  we  look  forward  to  a  thorough  going  state  control  of  all 
local  jails  which  shall  be  used  only  as  places  of  temporary  detention. 
We  anticipate  a  group  of  reformatory  and  custodial  institutions  for 
adult  offenders  under  the  management  of  the  State  Board  of  Prison 
Directors.  The  courts  would  determine  the  question  of  guilt  and  then 
commit  the  law  violator  to  the  board  for  an  indefinite  period,  sending 
him  to  a  central  clearing  house.  At  the  central  clearing  house  (one 
in  San  Francisco  and  one  in  Los  Angeles)  he  would  first  undergo  a 
thorough  physical  and  mental  examination.  He  would  be  under  obser- 
vation for  several  days  or  perhaps  weeks  and  receive  necessary  medical 
treatment.  The  criminal  identification  and  social  investigation  would 
meantime  be  made.  With  reports  of  all  these  examinations  in  his  hands 
the  superintendent  of  the  clearing  house  or  some  other  officer  would 
assign  the  prisoner  to  the  institution  best  suited  to  his  needs.  He 
would  send  to  the  warden  of  the  institution  a  complete  report  of  the 
man's  social  history  and  his  mental  and  physical  condition,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  should  be  done  for  him  in  the  institution.  The  man 
would  then  receive  the  most  intelligent  treatment  possible  and  his 
chances  of  restoration  to  normal  citizenship  would  be  increased  to  a 
maximum.  If  conditions  so  warranted  he  could  be  transferred  to  a 
different  institution.  If  found  mentally  defective,  he  would  probably 
never  be  released.  If  found  ready  for  a  measure  of  freedom  he  would 
be  paroled,  and  if  successful  would  finally  be  released. 

INSTITUTIONAL  CARE  OF  THE  SICK  AND  INJURED, 
AGED  AND  INFIRM. 

The  County  Hospitals  are  the  institutions  wherein  the  sick  and 
injured,  aged  and  infirm  receive  such  public  attention  as  is  not  given  in 
private  homes.  These  institutions  are  with  eight  exceptions  combined 
hospitals  and  almshouses.  Hence,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be 
confused  notions  as  to  their  function.  In  fact,  the  responsibility  of  the 
community  for  its  incapacitated  members  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
many  counties.  There  is,  however,  a  gradual  awakening  and  many 
improvements  have  been  noted  in  the  inspections  of  the  past  two  years. 

Five  new  hospitals  have  been  built ;  in  15  hospitals  new  buildings  or 
wings  have  been  added  ;  and  in  9  important  repairs  have  been  made.     In 
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10  there  have  been  important  additions  to  the  equipment,  and  13  hospi- 
tals have  an  increased  number  of  employees.  Seven  have  changed  from 
the  contract  system  to  a  salary  basis  (see  1914  Report,  p.  53)  and  the 
eighth  change  is  promised  for  October.  The  progress  here  recited  is  the 
ground  of  hope  for  future  accomplishment  and  justifies  in  a  measure 
the  faith  of  those  who  made  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions advisory,  rather  than  administrative,  in  its  relations  with  public 
institutions. 

There  remains,  however,  a  very  large  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  tabulation : 

Bad  Conditions  in   Many  County  Hospitals. 

General  dilapidation  15 

Overcrowding    10 

Improper  sewage  disposal 11 

Fire  hazard 18 

Poor  arrangement 21 

Dirty  or  untidy 5 

Stove  heat  or  none 24 

No  electric  lights 3 

Outside    privies    5 

Dirty  or  broken  toilets 8 

Dirty   or  inadequate  baths 8 

Lack  of  proper  isolation  quarters 25 

Lack  of  proper  quarters  for  insane 28 

Lack  of  proper  quarters  for  tuberculosis 40 

No  operating  room 11 

Poor  operating  room   16 

Less  than  three  meals  14 

Poor  laundry,  or  none 12 

Unsatisfactory    beds    12 

Clothes  on  walls 24 

No   individual   towels   9 

Flies  or  vermin 13 

Benches  in  dining  room 8 

Tin  or  granite  dishes 8 

Lack  of  employment 21 

Lack  of  recreation 32 

Understaffed   3 

Need  new  hospital  plant 16 

These  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  defects  in  the  county  hospitals  of 
California.  It  would  be  misleading,  however,  not  to  call  attention  to  the 
institutions  which  are  well  equipped  and  are  doing  work  of  a  high  grade. 
In  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Clara  counties  the  hospitals 
are  separated  from  the  almshouses  and  are  excellent  institutions.  In 
equipment  the  San  Francisco  Hospital  is  most  fortunate,  being  among 
the  best  in  the  country.  The  largest  two  counties  maintain  very  good 
almshouses,  but  the  Santa  Clara  institution  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
Of  the  combined  hospitals  and  almshouses  San  Joaquin  is  deserving  of 
special  praise.  Its  upkeep,  organization,  care  of  patients  and  general 
management  could  well  be  copied  in  many  counties.     One  of  the  most 
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satisfactory  plants  is  in  Orange  County.  The  plan  includes  a  central 
hospital  and  administration  building  with  cottages  for  custodial  cases 
and  a  recreation  pavilion,  all  located  on  a  farm,  but  easily  accessible 
from  the  principal  towns  of  the  county. 

An  important  influence  for  good  is  being  wielded  by  the  Bureau  of 
Tuberculosis  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The  power  to  grant  or 
withhold  subsidies  is  a  successful  means  of  securing  better  quarters  and 
care  for  the  tuberculous  patients.  Cooperation  between  the  Bureau  of 
Tuberculosis  and  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  has 
already  resulted  in  important  improvements. 

Many  matters  of  policy  in  the  county  hospitals  are  still  unsettled. 
Among  them  are  the  mingling  of  hospital  and  custodial  cases,  private 
practice  for  medical  superintendents,  division  of  authority  between  phy- 
sician and  steward,  payment  of  flat  rate  for  drugs  and  medical  services, 
use  of  private  hospitals,  handling  of  pay  patients,  care  of  alleged  insane. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  may  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  with  hospital  superintendents  and  other 
officials. 

Results  of  a  Study  of  Social   Data. 

In  1915,  a  statistical  study  was  made  of  the  available  records  of  some 
12,000  persons  who  had  been  in  county  hospitals  in  1914.  While  by  no 
means  as  complete  as  would  be  desired  the  results  are  approximately 
correct  and  indicate  the  types  of  people  who  receive  care  in  these  institu- 
tions. 

Race  and    Nationality. 

The  following  tables  show  that  the  great  burden  is  the  care  of  native 
born  persons  of  European  descent.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a 
"foreign  problem"  and  notably  a  "Mexican  problem." 

Special    Racial   and    National   Groups. 

No.  Per  cent 

Mexican    595  4.S 

Negro    167  1.4 

Chinese  r S3  .6 

Japanese 39            

Hindu   15            

Indian 55  .4 

Miscellaneous    10            

Total   of   above   964  7.H 

White  of  European  descent  11,523  92.3 

Total  known 12,457         100.0 
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Birthplace. 

California 2,146  19.0 

Other   states    4,973  44.0 

Foreign 4,214  37.0 

Total  known  11,333  100.0 

Sex. 

Female 2.233  18.0 

Male    10,224  82.0 

Total  known 12,457  100.0 

From  these  figures  it  is  plain  that  the  problem  is  largely  one  of  caring 
for  men,  and,  if  the  following  data  are  typical,  for  single  men. 

Marital  Condition. 
Los  Angeles  County  Farm   {admitted  in  J 91  J/). 

Male          Female  Total 

Single 140               8  148 

Married IT             10  27 

Widowed    SS            39  127 

Divorced    19              5  24 

Not  stated 12  3 

Total    265            64  329 

Of  all  the  persons  admitted  in  1914,  42  per  cent  were  single  men,  and 
of  all  the  men  53  per  cent  were  single. 

Tuberculosis  Ward,  San  Francisco  Hospital  (admissions  June,  1912,  to  May,  1916). 

Male          Female  Total 

Single 329            37  366 

Married   162             Gl  223 

Totals    491            9S  589 

Out  of  113  male  tuberculous  patients  in  the  San  Francisco  hospital 
May  1,  1916,  90  were  single,  18  had  self-supporting  wives  and  families, 
5  had  dependent  families.  Evidently  the  homeless  man  is  a  prominent 
type  in  our  county  hospitals. 

Age. 

No.  Per  rent 

Under    16   years 1,064  9.5 

16  to  50  years  5,972  53.0 

50  to  00  years 1.492  13.3 

Over  60  years 2,718  24.2 

Total    known   11,246  100.0 
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Length   of   Residence. 

The  great  majority  of  persons  admitted  to  county  hospitals  are  bona 
fide  residents,  but  there  is  nevertheless  an  all  too  large  number  of  tran- 
sients, many  of  whom  are  known  to  be  "hospital  bums,"  vagrants  and 
the  lowest  grade  of  casual  laborers. 

Time    in    County    Before    Admission   to    Hospital. 

No.  Per  cent 

3  months  or  less 1,951  21.2 

3  to  6  months 571  G.2 

G  months  to  1  year 773  S.4 

1  to  5  years  2,048  22.1 

Over   5   years   3,S71  42.0 

Total    known    9,214         100.0 

That  most  of  the  "niigratories"  are  wanderers  within  the  state  is 
shown  by  the  following  table. 

Time   in  State   Before  Admission  to   Hospital. 

No.  Per  cent 

1  year  or  less 907  10.0 

1  to  5  years 1.G51  1S.0 

Over   5    years    6,535  72.0 

Total    known    9,0S6         100.0 

This  table  bears  further  witness  to  the  statement  that  most  of  the 
patients  are  genuine  residents  and  are  not  "dumped"  by  other  com- 
munities. This,  however,  does  not  deny  the  well-known  fact  that  such 
"dumping"  does  occur. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  4,214  foreign  born  patients  only 
156  were  residents  of  less  than  one  year's  standing,  and  only  591  had 
been  in  this  country  less  than  5  years  before  admission  to  a  county  hos- 
pital. 
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Occupation. 

The  occupations  are  so  listed  in  the  hospital  registers  that  classification 
is  very  difficult.    The  following  figures  represent  what  was  found: 

No.  Per  cent 

Laborer 4,489  44.8 

Housewife    943  9.4 

Student  (including  public  schools)   402  4.0 

Miner    37S  3.7 

Farmer  347  3.4 

Cook    248  2.4 

Teamster    237  2.3 

Domestic    216  2.1 

Carpenter  203  2.1 

Painter  150  1.5 

Mechanic    120  1.2 

Clerk 101  1.0 

Waiter    74  .7 

Blacksmith 72  

Farmhand    64  .6 

Railroad  man   60  

Engineer 59  

Professional 59  

Gardener 50  .5 

Barber    .  47  

Sailor    38  .4 

Plumber    37  

Boilermaker 35  

Butcher    34  .3 

Tailor   28 

Fireman    27  — 

Peddler   26 

Horseman    24  .2 

Electrician   23  — 

Bartender    22 

Lumberjack    20  — 

Bookkeeper    18  — 

Bricklayer    17  — 

Fisherman    17  — 

Salesman    16  

Lineman   11  .1 

Baker    9 

Printer    9  

Miscellaneous    1,320  13.2 

Total   10,050  100.0 

Length    of  Time    in    Hospital. 

In  studying  the  population  tables  at  the  end  of  the  Report  (Tables 
Nos.  9-14)  with  reference  to  the  proportion  of  hospital  and  custodial 
patients,  it  is  well  to  consider  also  the  length  of  time  they  stay  in  the 
institution.     Making  a  rough  classification  it  may  be  said  that  those  who 

stay  less  than  three  months  are  hospital  cases,  while  those  who  remain 
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beyond  three  months  are  custodial.  Of  course  there  are  many  indi- 
vidual exceptions,  but  compensating  errors  make  the  figures  approxi- 
mately correct. 

Time    in    Hospital — Patients    Discharged    in    1914. 

Xo.  Per  cent 

2  weeks  or  less G.296  54..". 

2  weeks  to  1  month 2,334  19.7 

1   to   3  months   1,963  1G.1 

3  to  6  months 560  5.6 

6  months  to  1  year 315  2.G 

1  to  5  years 184  1.5 

Over  5  years 62  .."> 

Total   known   11,814  100.0 

Assuming  the  mid-point  of  each  time  group  to  be  the  average  we  esti- 
mate the  population  at  any  one  time  to  be  divided  as  follows  ■ 

Probable   Length   of  Stay. 

No.  Per  cent 

2  weeks  or  less .G  

2  weeks  to  1  month 7.5  

1  to  2  months 17.0  30.5 

3  to  G  months 4.5 

G  months  to  1  year 12.0 

1  to  5  years „. 260 

Over  5  years 27.0  GO.; 


100.C 


Thus  we  conclude  that  about  one-third  of  the  patients  at  any  one  time 
are  properly  classed  as  hospital  cases  and  two-thirds  as  custodial.  The 
reports  of  superintendents  show  a  more  even  division. 

Summary  of  Types  of   Patients. 

Summarizing,  we  find  the  prominent  types  in  our  county  hospitals  tc 
be  white  people  of  American  birth  (one-third,  however,  foreign),  with 
predominance  of  single  men.  Two-thirds  have  an  established  residence 
of  over  a  year  in  the  county  and  over  five  years  in  the  state.  Nearly 
one-half  are  listed  as  unskilled  laborers  and  many  more  belong  properly 
under  this  classification.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  patients  who  are 
admitted  do  not  remain  more  than  a  month,  but  of  those  in  the  institu- 
tions at  a  given  time,  three-fifths  may  be  expected  to  stay  more  thai 
three  months  and  one-half  of  them  more  than  a  year. 

PUBLIC  OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

For  the  first  time,  the  detailed  facts  concerning  the  administratioi 
of  public  outdoor  relief  in  California  have  been  brought  together. 
Surveys  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  during 
the  past  two  years  enable  it  to  give  the  state  these  data. 
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The  outstanding  facts  which  these  studies  show  are: 

(1)  County  governments  are  responsible  for  the  public  outdoor  care 
of  all  dependents  in  California. 

(2)  One  and  one-third  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  for 
outrelief. 

(3)  Wide  variation  in  methods  and  results  of  relief  administration 
exist  among  counties. 

(4)  Six  counties  do  consistent  case  work  in  relief  administration. 

(5)  Three  counties  do  exceptionally  good  work  in  administering 
outdoor  relief. 

(6)  Forty-one  counties  handle  cases  directly  through  county  boards 
of  supervisors  under  a  procedure  which  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory. 

(7)  Chaotic  or  meagre  records  of  outdoor  cases  in  over  forty  coun- 
ties make  it  impossible  even  to  get  statistics  as  to  number  of  individuals 
aided. 

(8)  Dependent  children  are  inadequately  cared  for  in  most  counties. 

(9)  State  aid  to  orphans  is  not  supplemented  in  many  of  the  counties. 

The  striking  thing  about  these  findings  is  the  present  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  public  outdoor  relief  which  they  indicate.  This  condition  is 
accounted  for  by  the  lack,  in  the  majority  of  counties,  of  effective 
administrative  methods. 

The  state  law  of  California  places  the  outdoor  care  of  the  poor  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  governments.  It  does  not,  however, 
prescribe  the  procedure  which  the  counties  must  follow  in  administer- 
ing the  aid. 

A  variety  of  methods  have  consequently  arisen  in  the  counties  of  the 
state.  These  methods  vary  from  relief  given  by  trained  workers  em- 
ployed by  private  charity  organization  societies  to  unsupervised  doles 
granted  by  county  officials  untrained  for  such  work. 

Need  of  Constructive  Methods  in  Outdoor  Relief. 

There  are  at  present  important  weaknesses  in  the  outrelief  work 
of  the  counties.  For  the  correction  of  these  a  constructive  program 
is  obviously  called  for.     Such  a  program  would  imply: 

(1)  Some  definitely  appointed  relief  officer  or  officers; 

(2)  Adequate  investigation  of  every  case,  and 

(3)  Proper  supervision  of  all  cases  placed  on  the  list. 

(1)  The  form  of  organization  which  should  be  behind  the  relief 
officer  or  officers  would  depend  entirely  upon  local  conditions.  Only 
a  thorough  study  of  the  county  could  determine  exactly  which  kind  of 
organization  would  be  needed. 
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(2)  The  second  requisite,  adequate  investigation,  implies  investiga- 
tion which  shows  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case.  Adequate  inves- 
tigation reveals  why  the  individual  needs  relief;  what  relief  is  needed 
and  what  proportion  of  this  relief  it  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  out 
of  public  funds. 

(3)  Proper  supervision  demands  that  every  case  receiving  relief  shall 
be  visited  at  intervals  sufficiently  frequent  to  show  the  result  of 
relief  given.  It  demands  that  in  every  case,  where  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  a  plan  be  devised  for  the  establishment  of  the  family  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  that  all  relief  shall 
be  given  with  this  plan  constantly  in  mind. 

Using  constructive  methods  after  this  fashion  means  social  service 
in  outdoor  relief  administration.  Until  county  relief  is  established  on 
this  basis  it  can  not  do  effective  work. 

Administrative   Methods  in  California  Outdoor   Relief. 

The  study  of  the  facts  available  show  that  four  distinct  systems  have 
developed  in  the  state  for  the  administration  of  outrelief. 

The  four  typas  of  administrative  systems  and  the  number  of  coun- 
ties using  each  may  be  briefly  shown  as  follows : 

1.  Outrelief  administered  by  private  charity  societies  acting  as  paid 
agent  for  the  county — 2  counties. 

2.  Outrelief  administered  by  county  charity  offices — 4  counties. 

3.  Outrelief  investigated  by  county  agent  acting  alone — 11  counties. 

4.  Outrelief  administered  directly  by  county  boards  of  supervisors 
without  other  investigation  or  supervision — 39  counties. 

5.  (No  outrelief  given  to  adults) — 2  counties. 
A  brief  description  of  each  of  these  methods  is  necessary  to  a  deal 

understanding  of  them. 

1.     Public    Relief   Administered   Through    Private   Agencies. 

The  first  method  of  poor  relief  administration  is  the  one  establishec 
in  Alameda  County;  the  same  method  is  used  for  a  portion  of  Santa 
Barbara  County. 

In  these  counties  the  task  of  caring  for  needy  persons  has  been  dele- 
gated to  private  charities.  These  act  as  agents  for  the  county.  The 
Oakland  Associated  Charities  and  the  Berkeley  Charity  Organizatioi 
Society,  each  of  which  is  a  private  organization,  administer  the  bull 
of  the  poor  relief  in  Alameda  County.  In  children's  cases  the  Catholic 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  and  the  Daughters  of  Israel  assist. 

This  plan  of  administration  is  working  out  most  satisfactorily.  The 
trained  employees  using  accepted  methods  of  work  investigate  eacl 
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ease;  give  the  special  kind  of  help  demanded  and  continue  their  friendly- 
visiting  as  long  as  the  case  is  on  the  charity  list. 

2.     Relief  Administered  by  the  County  Charities  Office. 

Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  counties  illus- 
trate the  second  method  of  outdoor  poor  relief  in  vogue  in  California. 
Each  of  these  counties  has  created  a  county  charities  office.  In  this 
office  the  poor  relief  work  of  the  county  is  definitely  centralized.  This 
office  is  responsible  to  the  supervisors  and  to  the  county  for  the  admin- 
istration of  all  outrelief  funds.  Such  an  office  could  employ  a  trained 
staff  of  workers  and  could  apply  the  same  principles  to  its  work  that 
prevail  in  the  most  successful  private  charity  organization  society. 
"With  trained  workers  and  a  modern  accounting  and  record  system, 
the  county  charity  office  could  reconstruct  the  dependent  family  and 
eliminate  waste  of  county  funds. 

Los  Angeles  County  particularly  has  started  this  method  on  a  solid 
foundation.  In  the  other  counties  the  work  is  not  yet  so  well  devel- 
oped, but  the  hope  that  the  future  will  see  progress  under  this  system 
seems  to  have  foundation. 

3.     Relief  Investigated  by  a  County  Agent. 

Eleven  counties  appoint  an  agent  to  investigate  all  outdoor  cases. 
In  Contra  Costa,  Imperial,  Tulare,  and  Ventura  counties  the  proba- 
tion officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  acts  as  county  indigent  agent;  while 
in  Napa  County  two  ministers  discharge  this  function  (for  a  portion 
of  the  county  only).  Santa  Clara,  San  Diego,  Sonoma,  and  Orange 
counties  also  each  appoint  an  investigating  agent.  In  Tehama  County 
the  probation  officer  investigates  state  aid  cases  only.  In  Marin  County 
the  county  physician  is  the  investigator  for  all  cases. 

However,  in  only  three  counties  (Orange,  Santa  Clara,  and  San 
Diego)  does  this  agent  give  full  time  to  the  relief  work. 

For  small  counties  having  relatively  few  cases  this  "investigating 
agent"  method  is  perhaps  fairly  satisfactory.  In  larger  counties,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  found  that  a  single  agent  for  the  whole  county  is  able 
to  do  little  more  than  investigate  cases.  The  work  of  supervision  is 
necessarily  slighted. 

4.     Relief  Administered  Directly  by  County  Boards  of  Supervisors. 

The  most  common  method  of  administration  is  the  one  under  which 
the  county  supervisors  give  relief  directly  to  the  poor  in  their  own 
homes.  In  counties  following  this  procedure  application  for  aid  is 
made  to  the  supervisor  of  the  district  in  which  the  applicant  resides. 
It  is  customary  for  the  county  board  to  follow  the  recommendation  of 
this  supervisor  who  may  or  may  not  have  investigated  the  application. 
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If  aid  is  granted  the  name  is  placed  upon  what  is  commonly  called  "the 
county  indigent  list"  for  a  definite  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  each 
month  either  for  a  specified  time  or  until  ordered  removed  by  the  super- 
visors. Five  of  the  counties  hold  to  the  regrettable  practice  now  almost 
universally  discarded  of  stigmatizing  their  unfortunates  by  printing 
in  the  local  newspapers  the  names  of  all  aided  individuals. 

The  relief  given  consists  usually  of  a  monthly  order  on  a  grocer  for 
supplies.  The  customary  amounts  allowed  range  from  $2.00  to  $25.00 
per  month  per  person.  One  county  has  fixed  the  allowance  at  $8  per 
month.  In  many  cases  the  relief  is  given  in  cash  instead  of  groceries, 
or  it  may  be  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  supplies.  Following  are  the 
counties  Avhich  use  this  procedure  in  their  outdoor  relief  work :  Alpine, 
Amador,  Butte,  Calaveras,  Colusa,  Del  Norte,  El  Dorado,  Fresno,  Glenn, 
Humboldt,  Inyo,  Kern,  Kings,  Lake,  Lassen,  Madera,  Mendocino,  Mari-  : 
posa,  Merced,  Modoc,  Monterey,  Nevada,  Placer,  Plumas,  San  Benito, 
San  Bernardino,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Cruz,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou, 
Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Tuolumne,  Yuba,  Yolo. 

The  studies  made  show  that  this  method  of  administering  outrelief 
is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  unsatisfactory  because  relief  is  too  often  given  without  complete 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Supervisors  are  busy  men.  They  have  a  multitude  of  responsibili- 
ties in  connection  with  the  county  government.  Obviously,  they  cai 
not  secure  intimate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  each  poverty  case ;  noi 
can  they  be  expected  to  give  the  time  necessary  to  work  out  the  mani 
problems  of  a  dependent  family. 

This  method,  therefore,  is  a  failure  not  only  from  the  viewpoint  oi 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  poor,  but  it  is  also  unsatisfactory  to  the 
taxpayer  because  it  is  wasteful — both  of  money  and  of  human  life. 
County  funds  are  expended  without  exact  knowledge  of  the  real  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cases  aided.  Thus,  relief  is  frequently  given  whei 
there  are  relatives  who  are  legally  liable  and  able  to  provide  for  tlit 
care  of  the  dependent. 

The  studies  recently  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections have  shown  that  many  of  the  supervisors  knew  nothing  of  the 
people  whom  they  were  helping.  Cases  have  been  found  of  persoi 
drawing  aid  from  the  county  when  they  did  not  even  live  in  the  count} 
helping  them;  other  cases  of  shameful  neglect  of  young  children  ane 
infants  have  been  located  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  county 
authorities. 

The  records  of  relief  eases  in  the  counties  using  the  above-mentioned 
method  of  administration  have  been  found  so  chaotic  and  so  incomplete 
that  this  board  has  never  been  able  to  secure  statistics  as  to  the  number 
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of  individuals  receiving  relief  from  the  county.  In  nearly  forty  Cali- 
fornia counties  today  a  taxpayer  can  not  find  out  how  many  people  are 
being  supported  out  of  the  public  funds.  When  it  is  considered  that 
this  most  elementary  information  is  lacking,  the  citizen  is  justified  in 
wondering  how  little  else  is  known  of  the  people  for  whose  care  a  large 
amount  of  money  is  being  spent  annually. 

Furthermore,  the  money  spent  for  relief  under  this  procedure,  fails 
to  make  the  dependent  family  self-supporting.  This  is  the  object  of 
relief  in  present  day  charity.  Since,  however,  careful  plans  for  each 
case  are  not  made,  this  end  is  not  accomplished. 

Relief  procedure  of  this  type,  therefore,  becomes  stupid  and  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  subject  to  all  manner  of  political  abuses  and  is  not  infre- 
quently used  to  further  personal  and  political  ends.  In  spite  of  these 
palpable  weaknesses,  thirty-nine  counties  (spending  over  $310,000) 
administer  outrelief  after  this  time-serving  and  wasteful  fashion. 

Outdoor   Relief  of   Dependent  Children. 

The  preceding  account  characterizes  briefly  the  general  work  of  poor 
relief  administration  throughout  the  state.  Thus  far,  however,  noth- 
ing has  been  said  with  regard  to  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  outdoor  relief  agencies — the  care  of  dependent  children. 

The  regrettable  fact  is  that  with  few  notable  exceptions  county  care 
at  the  present  time  is  synonymous  with  county  neglect  so  far  as  the 
welfare  of  dependent  children  is  concerned. 

State  and   County  Aid  of  Orphans. 

The  law  of  California  provides  that  "needy  minor  orphans,  half 
orphans  and  abandoned  children"  may  receive  state  aid.  Half  orphans 
get  $6.25  per  month,  whole  orphans  and  abandoned  children  $8.33  per 
month. 

The  authorization  of  state  aid  to  orphans,  half  orphans,  and  aban- 
doned children  is  contained  in  the  State  Constitution  (Article  IV,  sec- 
tion 22)  and  in  Chapter  323,  Stats.  1913. 

According  to  the  provision  of  these  laws  state  aid  may  be  paid: 

1.  To  institutions  caring  for  these  children,  or 

2.  To  individuals  (usually  the  child's  mother)  providing  this  care. 
In  both  cases,  however,  the  care  given  must  meet  certain  standards 
set  by  the  state. 

It  is  the  group  of  children  who  are  at  home  Avith  their  mothers 
which  constitutes  the  chief  outdoor  relief  problem  in  connection  with 
orphan  aid. 

The  administration  of  state  aid  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control.     In  the  counties  where  offices  or  agents  are 
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maintained  for  outdoor  relief  the  applicant  for  state  aid  goes  to  such 
office  or  agent.  The  county  office  makes  the  initial  investigation  and 
either  grants  or  denies  the  application.  Claims  against  the  state  for 
relief  given  these  cases  are  made  semiannually  by  the  counties.  In 
this  way  the  county  recoups  itself  for  the  money  spent  for  the  aid  of 
the  orphans. 

All  state  aid  cases,  however,  are  subject  to  the  investigation  of  the 
State  Board  of  Control,  which  employs  five  children's  agents,  to  dis- 
charge this  function.  These  agents  have  power  after  investigation  to 
refuse  state  aid  to  cases  which  have  been  recommended  by  the  counties. 

In  counties  where  there  is  no  agent  for  the  administration  of  out- 
door relief,  the  applicant  for  state  aid  goes  to  the  county  clerk  or  audi- 
tor who  forwards  the  application  to  the  Board  of  Control.  Usually 
these  cases  are  subject  to  but  little  investigation  other  than  that  made 
by  the  children's  agents  of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

Alameda,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  counties  have  made  special 
provision  for  the  administration  of  state  aid  and  are  doing  this  work 
perhaps  more  effectively  than  elsewhere  in  the  state.  These  counties 
supplement  the  state  subsidy ;  they  have  special  agents  for  investigation 
and  for  constructive  follow-up  work. 

One  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  the  administration  of  state  aid  in 
California  is  that  of  the  failure  of  many  of  the  counties  to  supplement 
the  state  subsidy. 

Chapter  323,  Stats.  1913  permits  (but  does  not  require)  the  counties 
to  add  to  the  state  subsidy  so  that  the  relief  given  may  be  adequate. 
Without  the  county  .supplement  the  relief  given  to  orphans  is  rarely 
ever  adequate.  The  majority  of  the  counties,  however,  do  not  grant 
this  supplement. 

The  result  of  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the  counties  is  that  the  inten- 
tion of  state  aid  (to  provide  adequate  relief  for  needy  orphans)  is  as 
a  rule  defeated. 

County   Aid   to   Children. 

The  relief  of  the  dependent  child  who  is  ineligible  for  state  aid  is 
solely  a  responsibility  of  the  county.  The  majority  of  these  cases  repre- 
sent children  in  homes  where  the  income  (through  illness,  unemploy- 
ment, desertion  or  some  other  failure  of  the  bread  winner)  has  fallen 
below  the  minimum  that  will  supply  the  necessities. 

The  same  method  of  administering  aid  which  applies  to  other  cases  is 
used  in  children's  cases;  where  there  is  no  outdoor  relief  agent,  the  relief 
is  granted  directly  by  the  boards  of  supervisors.  In  those  counties 
having  charity  offices  or  county  agents  the  cases  are  handled  by  such 
office  or  agent. 
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The  total  number  of  children  aided  by  the  counties  is  not  known. 
Under  the  present  method  of  county  outrelief  administration  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  accurately.  The  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  has  attempted  in  vain  to  get  state-wide 
figures.  Statistics  collected  show  that  during  the  month  of  June,  1911, 
in  seven  counties  (Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside, 
Sacramento,  San  Diego,  and  San  Joaquin)  4,400  children  were  receiving 
county  aid  through  the  outdoor  relief  departments. 

The  studies  made  of  the  outdoor  relief  during  the  past  two  years 
have  shown  conclusively  that,  with  the  exception  of  three  counties,  this 
group  of  county-aided  children  is  as  a  rule  inadequately  cared  for.  An 
example  of  the  totally  wasteful  treatment  may  be  taken  from  one  of  the 
northern  counties  in  which  there  is  no  supervision  of  cases.  Families 
with  dependent  children  were  found  receiving  relief  at  the  starvation 
rate  of  $0.07  per  day  per  person.  "Widows  with  young  children  were 
receiving  the  pitiful  sum  of  $0.08^  per  day  per  child.  In  ridiculous 
contrast  in  the  same  county  the  average  amount  for  single  men  aided  by 
the  county  was  $0.35  per  day.  This  is  not  any  isolated  instance.  The 
study  of  another  county,  not  so  far  north,  showed  the  average  daily  aid 
to  dependent  children  in  families  to  be  $0.04T4o  while  to  widows  with 
children  it  was  $0.06|. 

A  case  discovered  in  one  of  these  counties  may  be  offered  as  typical  of 
the  treatment  given. 

Mrs.  E.  was  alleged  by  the  supervisor  who  had  charge  of  her  case  to 
be  an  old  lady  living  alone.  In  company  with  the  supervisor  this  case 
was  visited.  Arriving  at  the  home,  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  E.  was  a 
woman  eighty  years  of  age  and  that  she  had  living  with  her  a  sixteen- 
year-old  granddaughter  who  was  subject  to  epilepsy.  A  few  minutes 
before  our  arrival  the  girl  had  had  a  seizure  and  we  found  her  lying  on 
the  bed  in  a  back  room  unconscious.  The  girl  had  been  having  seizures 
of  this  kind  for  some  time  and  had  been  absolutely  neglected.  The 
grandmother  was  weak  and  half  starved  because  her  last  grocery  allow- 
ance of  $5  per  month  had  not  been  delivered.  The  home  in  fact  was 
entirely  devoid  of  food. 

In  the  other  rear  room  we  discovered  a  Spanish  woman  with  three 
young  children  (ages  nine,  seven,  and  five)  who  had  been  living  with 
Mrs.  E.  This  woman  and  her  three  children  were  also  destitute  and 
without  food.  None  of  her  three  children  had  ever  been  to  school. 
This  was  the  situation  in  the  home  which  the  supervisor  said  was  that 
of  an  old  lady  living  alone.  The  county  care  (?)  in  this  instance  con- 
sisted of  a  grocery  order  of  $5  per  month  which  was  delivered  more  or 
less  regularly.  The  reader  can  not  but  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  this 
case  (which  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  an  old  woman)  proved  really  to 
be  the  case  of  a  sick  and  neglected  child. 
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These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  of  the  thoughtless  and  useless  work 
the  counties  are  doing  for  dependent  children,  especially  where  aid  is 
administered  by  the  supervisors  without  a  trained  agent. 

Fortunately  not  all  of  California  counties  are  guilty  of  such  slack 
methods  in  their  children's  relief.  Alameda,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco  counties  especially  have  developed  this  phase  of  their  relief 
work  to  a  high  standard  through  the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the 
Juvenile  Courts  and  the  public  and  private  relief  agencies. 

In  San  Francisco  County  a  special  county  office  designated  as  the 
Widow's  Pension  Bureau  has  been  established  to  handle  the  cases  of 
needy  half  orphans  who  are  eligible  for  state  aid.  This  office  investi- 
gates the  cases  and  recommends  the  amount  of  state  and  county  aid 
necessary  to  maintain  a  fair  standard  of  living.  After  a  case  is  placed 
on  the  pension  list  the  bureau  visitor  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
family  affairs  as  to  health,  morals,  education  and  employment.  The  aid 
is  distributed  by  cheques  through  the  three  organized  charities  of  the 
county,  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Catholic  Humane  Bureau  and  the 
Eureka  Benevolent  Society. 

San  Francisco  County  supplements  state  aid  to  the  amount  of  $4.75 
per  child  when  the  judgment  of  the  Pension  Bureau  deems  necessary. 
This  amount  agrees  with  the  rate  of  county  aid  distributed  through  the 
Juvenile  Court  which  is  $11  per  child.  All  cases  in  the  Widow's  Pen- 
sion Bureau  are  reinvestigated  once  every  three  months.  The  bureau 
works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  relief  agencies,  the  school  depart- 
ment and  the  free  dispensaries  and  clinics  of  the  county.  A  definite 
program  of  constructive  relief  work  is  followed. 

Cases  of  dependent  children  who  are  not  eligible  for  state  aid  are 
relieved  by  the  county  through  the  Juvenile  Court.  These  cases  are 
committed  to  the  various  private  agencies  of  the  city  upon  county  pay- 
ment order  usually  of  $11  per  month  per  child.  Children  may  be 
boarded,  also,  in  their  homes  at  the  same  rate  when  this  is  deemed  the 
best  plan.  When  children  are  committed  to  the  private  agencies  the 
work  of  supervision  is  carried  on  by  these  agencies  but  the  child  remains 
a  ward  of  the  court.  A  word  of  special  commendation  is  due  this 
county  for  the  effort  made  to  provide  adequate  relief  and  also  for  the 
medical  supervision  given  to  county  cases.  The  private  agencies  as  well 
as  the  county  bureau  make  good  use  of  the  three  or  four  free  clinics 
maintained  in  San  Francisco.  One  agency,  the  Associated  Charities, 
has  a  special  baby  clinic  which  is  unique  in  its  plan  and  scope  of  work. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

Financial. 

1.  Expenditures  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year. 

2.  Expenditures  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  sixty-seventh  fiscal 
year. 

State  institutions — fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

3.  Movement  of  population  (enrollment). 

4.  Movement  of  actual  population. 

5.  Classification  of  patients  in  state  hospitals. 
Con  ut n  institutions. 

0.  Financial  summary,  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

7.  Financial  summary,  year  ending  June  30,  191G. 

8.  Ten   largest  counties — financial   summary   and  population. 

9.  Population  of  county  hospitals,  December  31.  1914. 

10.  Population  of  county  hospitals,  June  30,  1915. 

11.  Population  of  county  hospitals,  December  31,  1915. 

12.  Population  of  county  hospitals,  June  30,  1916. 

13.  Movement  of  population  in  county  hospitals,  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

14.  Movement  of  population  in  county  hospitals,  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

15.  Population  of  county  jails,  December  31,  1914. 

16.  Population  of  county  jails,  June  30,  1915. 

17.  Population  of  county  jails,  December  31,  1915. 
IS.  Population  of  county  jails,  June  30,  1916. 

19.  Movement  of  population  in  county  jails,  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

20.  Movement  of  population  in  county  jails,  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

21.  Detention  homes,  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

22.  Detention  homes,  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 
Municipal  institutions. 

23.  City  jails,  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

24.  City  jails,  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

Children's  institutions  and  agencies — year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

25.  Movement  of  population  in  institutions. 

26.  Admissions  to  institutions. 

27.  Dismissals  from  institutions. 

28.  Ages  of  children  in  institutions,  June  30,  1916. 

29.  Types  of  children  in  institutions,  June  30,  1916. 

30.  Support  of  children  in  institutions,  June  30,  1916. 

31.  Financial  report  of  institutions — receipts. 

32.  Financial  report  of  institutions — expenditures. 

33.  Recapitulation  of  financial  reports  of  institutions. 

34.  Agencies — movement  of  population. 

35.  Agencies — sources  of  children. 

36.  Agencies — disposition  of  children. 

37.  Agencies — children  on  rolls,  June  30,  1916. 

38.  Status  of  child-caring  work  under  supervision,  October  1,  1916. 
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TABLE   NO.  1— STATE   BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS   FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT   FOR  SIXTY-SIXTH    FISCAL  YEAR. 

Appropriation,  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year $10,000  00 

Unexpended  balance,  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year 1,306  70 

Emergency    fund    500  00 

Refund   on   script   63  89 

Salaries   $5,898  27 

Rent 871  50 

Traveling 2,599  52 

Printing    1-156  40 

Postage    355  78 

Office    279  21 

Telephone  and  telegraph 199  46 

Press  clippings 30  00 

Sundries    385  19 

Balance  reverting  to  treasury S9  32 

$11,870  65    $11,870  05 


TABLE   NO.  2.— FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  SIXTY-SEVENTH    FISCAL  YEAR. 

Appropriation  sixty-seventh   fiscal  year $20,000  00 

Refund   on   scrip   books 85  22 

Salaries    $S,493  82 

Rent    1,171  27 

Traveling 3,139  77 

Printing    498  59 

Postage    344  60 

Office    405  92 

Telephone  and  telegraph 316  64 

Press    clippings    36  00 

Sundries    1,008  57 

Balance  carried   forward 4,580  04 


$20,0S5  22    $20,0S5  22 
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STATE   BOARD   OF    CHARITIES   AND    CORRECTIONS. 


TABLE    No.   6. 

Cost    of    Maintenance    of   County    Charitable   and    Correctional    Institutions   for    Fiscal 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1915. 

(Note. Figures  are  as  given  by   county  officers   except  those  in  black  face  which 

involve   estimates.) 


County 


Detention 
home 


Hospital  and 
almshouse 


Outdoor 
relief* 


Alameda    $277,070  00 

Alpine 135  00 

Amador    11,075  00 

Butte    47.250  00 

Calaveras    14,780  00 

Colusa   9,600  00 

Contra    Costa    55,180  00 

Del   Norte   5.850  00 

El  Dorado - __ 9,910  00 

Fresno    119.330  00 

Glenn     18,245  00 

Humboldt    52.155  00 

Imperial    23,850  00 

Inyo    4,535  00 

Kern    — - 50.325  00 

Kings    18,615  00 

Lake 6.710  00 

Lassen     7,450  00 

Los  Angeles 614,850  00 

Madera    21,890  00 

Marin     24,630  00 

Mariposa    3,615  00 

Mendocino   26,125  00 

Merced 34,600  CO 

Modoc  4,9C0  00 

Mono    2,920  00 

Monterey 44,930  00 

Napa    -- 16,560  00 

Nevada    17,330  00 

Orange    73,520  00 

Placer    __ 30,465  00 

Plumas    4,415  00 

Riverside    54,870  00 

Sacramento    124,670  00 

San  Benito  13,700  00 

San  Bernardino  130,955  00 

San  Diego  128,115  00 

San    Francisco    711.685  00 

San  Joaquin   119,315  00 

San  Luis  Obispo 38,470  00 

San   Mateo   26,975  00 

Santa    Barbara    58,155  00 

Santa  Clara  130.850  00 

Santa    Cruz    32,200  00 

Shasta     23,280  00 

Sierra     „  5,790  CO 

Siskiyou    38.210  00 

Solano   20,940  00 

Sonoma    70,310  CO 

Stanislaus 20,060  00 

Sutter    9,865  00 

Tehama    15,885  00 

Trinity    6,205  00 

Tulare    15,040  00 


$21,863  85           $9,904  93  $130,455  30       $114,846  68 

13  70  120  00 

632  80  8,408  00     2,013  00 

7,490  31      1,598  84  19,150  92  19,008  00 

215  40  12,113  50     2,451  39 

498  40  — 8,699  43       405  00 

7,622  92 28,077  38  19,481  17 

8T8  35  4,333  19       657  50 

674  75  6,3.-2  45      2,881  53 

10,281  22             2,689  83  71,978  61  28,380  01 

2,377  18  10,870  30             4,995  55 

4,480  00             1,704  00  18,518  09  27,(24  69 

7,950  15  M3,000  00            2,900  41 

374  32  3,470  00                693  00 

12,174  72             4,881  80  26,769  22  6,500  15 

4,305  97                417  25  7,043  00  6,847  08 

124  00  2,808  05  j           3,776  70 

1,05198 6,247  00  150  00 

67,976  68           28,164  50  427,312  33  91,396  14 

4,257  12  10,900  05             6,731  52 

1,448  64  14,495  79             8,688  16 

119  80  -- 2,665  10                831  00 

3,251  72  12,743  08           10,128  93 

6,900  23  22,081  24             5,620  54 

610  50  .. 4,289  78             1,188  88 

122  25  2,500  00               300  00 

3,074  99             1,530  00  10,856  52  29,470  70 

1,713  00             1,423  80  7,342  93  6,082  16 

S  13,166  45             3,382  59 

14,156  78             2,760  36  22,472  48  34,132  35 

5,005  00  15,528  12            9,932  81 

361  75 4,055  50    

4,073  97      3,189  64  23,318  77 

26,677  62     3,684  03  79,303  50 

1,156  3-5  8,966  63 

240,390  34     3,197  87  54,021  71 

19,895  00     5,596  18  63,829  75 

86,418  97     25,000  00  484,908  50 

9,731  11      3,831  98  86,421  19 

3,487  15      1,500  00  28,481  75 

3.000  00  13,566  01 

5,232  93      4,959  67  26,449  39 

5,158  30     5,000  00  82,258  03 

3,111  20  10,734  45 

1,849  54  —  15,729  47 

395  96  4,560  12 

1,220  90  .— 20,672  45 

6.165  50  14,575  97 

6,2 '9  78     3,015  75  35,029  48 

5,188  40  14,366  21 

262  35  7,351  75 

1,000  00  9,706  16 

87  50  4,200  24 

2,010  24      1,981  67  10,596  51 
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TABLE  No.  6 — Continued. 

Cost    of    Maintenance    of    County    Charitable   and    Correctional    Institutions   for    Fiscal 
Year    Ending    Jure   30,    1915. 


County 

Total 

Jatl 

Detention 
home 

Hospital  and 
almshouse 

Outdoor 
relief 

13,585  00 
29,505  00 
18,300  00 
19,910  CO 

604  76 
4,174  80 
1,509  05 
3,6.15  84 

350  30 
899  36 

5,322  87 
14,723  33 
11,293  21 

10,181  74 

7,309  36 
9,708  60 
5,496  74 
5,130  40 

t'olo         — 

939  90 

approximate  

Total, 

$3,530,000  00 

$441,000  00 

$118,000  00 

$2,089,000  00 

$882,000  00 

1Paid  to  a  private  hospital. 

includes  road  camps  and  prisoners'  wages. 

"Approximate. 

♦Excluding  refunds  from  state. 

Note. — Where  no  figures  given,  county  does  not  maintain. 
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STATE   BOARD   OP    CHARITIES   AND    CORRECTIONS. 


TABLE  No.  7— COUNTY   INSTITUTIONS. 

Cost   of    Maintenance    of    County    Charitable    and    Correctional    Institutions   for    Fiscal 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. 

(Note. — Figures  are  as  given  by   county  officers   except   those  in  black   face   which 

involve  estimates.) 


County 


Total 

estimated 

expenditures 


County  jail 


County 

detention 

home 


Hospital  and 
almshouse 


County 
outrelief* 


Alameda — 

Alpine    

Amador    

Butte    — 

Calaveras   

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  .„ 

Del  Xorte 

El  Dorado  

Fresno     

Glenn    

Humboldt    

Imperial   

Inyo    

Kern    

Kings    

Lake  

Lassen     

Los  Angeles  

Madera    

Marin   

Mariposa    

Mendocino     

Merced    

Modoc   

Mono    

Monterey    

Napa    

Nevada    

Orange    

Placer    

Plumas    

Riverside    

Sacramento    

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino  . 

San    Diego    

San    Francisco    .. 

San   Joaquin   

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San   Mateo   

Santa    Barbara    . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  ._ 

Shasta    

Sierra  

Siskiyou    

Solano  

Sonoma    

Stanislaus    

Sutter    

Tehama    

Trinity    

Tulare   

Tuolumne    

Ventura    

Yolo    

Yuba    


$313,800  00         $32,715  65  §9,977  71       $141,266  08 


14,500  00 

42.100  00 

16.700  00 

15,700  00 

69.400  00 

9.800  00 

15,500  00 

154,600  00 

12.500  CO 

67,600  00 

12,400  00 

11,000  00 

51.100  00 

27,000  00 

8,500  00 

9,400  00 

770.000  00 

26,800  CO 

31,100  00 

5,400  00 

27,900  00 

39,600  00 

7.200  00 

3,100  00 

55,000  00 

23.700  00 

18.000  00 

72.000  00 

35,400  00 

10,300  00 

60,700  00 

132,000  00 

16.300  00 

106.400  00 

172,700  00 

955,200  00 

143,000  00 

21,200  00 

42,700  CO 

68.600  00 

143.300  00 

33,700  00 

21,700  00 

7,000  00 

38,000  00 

22,900  00 

81,000  00 

28,000  00 

7.800  00 

19.800  00 

6.400  00 

47.8C0  00 

13,500  00 

37.000  00 

21.700  00 

20,400  00 


1,250  00 
4,381  34 
607  00 
1,040  60 
S,707  89 

698  50 
459  00 

1G,745  40 

699  85 
4,821  50 
6,206  76 
1,371  48 
6,057  82 
4,367  15 

192  00 

1,609  92 

70,000  00 

2,800  04 

1.788  24 

528  80 
1,321  80 
4,963  85 

599  60 

253  25 
4,318  58 
2.502  60 

993  19 
13,158  60 
4,507  00 

347  00 

3.943  57 

21,986  96 

3,350  18 

7,733  30 

28,556  99 

93,565  80 

10,000  00 

2,659  77 

4,r,15  37 

4,361  82 

7,814  89 

3,375  00 

2,102  20 

750  41 
1,641  25 
7,681  00 
4,604  67 
5, COO  00 

598  00 
2,241  00 

512  70 
4,139  43 

650  00 
4,!H 2  92 
2.807  95 
3,244  30 


900  00 


500  00 


3,051  27 


1,586  50 


6,5r,6  62 
187  50 


42,150  99 


1,327  78 
1,386  09 


2,832  84 


5,852  30 
2,661  94 

3,615  56 

5,554  88 

20,878  08 

4,614  67 

600  00 

3,751  45 

793  60 


3,409  65 


2,719  67 
126  00 
932  45 

1,115  15 


9,626  00 
18,491  18 
13,640  00 

9,295  39 
33,510  87 

3,864  26 

8,3"5  00 

87.958  03 
7,937  25 

23,158  69 

1,313  36 

8,612  23 

29,249  19 

10,402  30 

2,363  29 

3,203  22 

500,000  00 

12,416  92 

16,195  94 

4,002  44 

17,208  44 

17,672  29 

3,915  57 

2,556  00 

12,989  15 

8,982  26 

14,406  14 

22,643  09 

15,300  00 

7,395  53 

23,717  09 

89,093  85 

8,424  11 

51,181  69 

86,619  22 

561,842  62 

100,643  93 

8,972  60 

16,598  79 

31.959  44 
92,171  05 
11,595  80 
13,659  00 

4,528  66 
21,039  11 
15,217  60 
37,078  34 
14,437  95 

4,457  59 
10,267  63 

4,240  57 
11,670  35 

5,483  90 
16,606  -1 
11,168  78 
10,315  65 


Totals    $4,900,000  00        $495,800  00        $155,500  00     $2,759,000  00  ,  $1,334,200  00 


'Including  refunds  from  the  state. 
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TABLE  No.  8— COUNTY  INSTITUTIONS. 
Total   Expenditures  of  First  Ten   Counties  as  Compared  With  Their  Population. 


County 

Population. 
1910 

Total 

expenditures 

Jail 

Detention      j  Hospital  and   '        County 
home               almshouse             outrelief 

os  Angeles   

an  Francisco  

lamed  a    

504,131        $770,000  00 
416,912          955,200  00 
246,131          313,800  00 

$70,000  00 
93,565  80 
32,715  65 

$42,150  99  ,     $500,000  00  |     $157,773  85 

20,878  08          561,842  62          278,933  30 

9,977  71          141,266  08  \       129,860  65 

..     '         92,171  05           43  265  70 

anta  Clara  

83,539          143,300  00 

7,814  89 

75,657          154,600  00 
67,806          132,000  00 
61,665          172,700  00 

16,745  40 
21,965  96 
28,556  99 
*7,733  30 
10,000  00 
4,604  67 

3,051  27  j         87,958  03           46,894  30 
2,661  94  '         89,093  85  i         18,234  28 
5,554  88  !         86,619  22           51,988  89 
3,615  56  i         51,181  69           43,855  89 
4,614  67          100,643  93  j         28,190  86 
3,409  65  j         37,078  34  '         35,950  18 

acramento     

an  Bernardino 

an  Joaquin  

)noma  

56,706          106,400  00 
50,731          143,000  00 
48,394            81,000  00 

Totals    

1,611,672 

$2,971,900  00 

S293.70-2  50 

$94,734  62    $17,247,855  63  (     $834,948  10 

'Tin's  doe*  not  ine 

tide  the  eo.' 

t  of  mainten 

*nee  for  road 

eamiis. 
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TABLE  No.  20—  1 
Movement  of  Population  for 

Name 

o 
o 
s» 

Ch3 

W 
£  S. 

05  O- 

id 
S 

C  to 

icdu. 

CSfl)  £ 
I     CO 

1    © 

oo  m 

£~ 
a 

o 

3 

t»        °° 

S-3.2. 

o  o 

a  £  » 

-si 

1        Q 

8,042 
122 

w 

o  Ha 
fo  So. 

■o  a 

788 

Totals    - - - 

34,431 

786 

1,686 
93 

32,745 
693 

32,841 

714 

1,590 

72 

1,651 

136 

325 
27 

64 

372 

43 

87 

590 

48 

53 

4,605 

29 

248 

448 

30 

2,757 

569 

5 

71 

3,592 

454 

258 

12 

152 

684 

23 

8 

238 

492 

74 

1,084 

488 

15 

362 

1,408 

121 

964 

1,054 

909 

2,388 

2,921 

360 

561 

301 

1,048 

315 

166 

15 

82 
581 
575 
464 

32 
112 

22 
656 

69 
199 
144 
223 

3 
15 

4 
28 

70 
2 
12 
26 
1 
32 
18 

1 

278 
6 
6 

8 

13 

2 

14 
19 
2 
53 
17 

29 

103 

3 

29 
84 

142 

213 

55 

26 

13 

24 

80 

31 

8 

1 

2 

17 

25 

14 

4 

18 
1 
18 
13 
10 

61 

357 

43 

83 

562 

48 

53 

4,535 

27 

236 

422 

29 

2,725 

551 

5 

70 

3,314 

448 

252 

12 

144 

671 

21 

8 

224 

473 

72 

1,031 

471 

15 

333 

1,305 

118 

935 

970 

767 
2,175 
2,866 
334 
548 
277 
968 
284 
158 

14 

80 
564 
550 
450 

32 
108 

22 
638 

58 
181 
131 
213 

59 
360 

43 

85 
569 

48 

51 
4,541 

29 
233 
429 

26 

2,707 

552 

4 

68 

3,320 

445 

246 

12 
142 
660 

20 

7 

215 

483 

72 

1,028 

474 

14 
344 
1,328 
117 
945 
959 

11 

2,092 

2,873 

354 

550 

288 

987 

306 

156 

15 

80 

574 

562 

453 

31 

96 

19 

643 

59 

193 

139 

211 

5 
12 

2 
21 

2 
64 

15 
19 

4 

50 
17 

1 

3 
272 

9 
12 

10 

24 

3 

1 

23 
9 
2 
56 
14 
1 

18 
80 
4 
19 
95 

98 

296 

48 

6 
11 
13 
61 

9 
10 

2 

7 
13 
11 

1 
16 

3 
13 
10 

6 

5 
12 

8 

30 

10 
8 

16 
4 
4 

60 
2 

10 

41 

20 

10 

2 

6 

305 

1 
4 
2 
8 
9 
3 

2 

7 
I 
1 

1 

14 

3 
9 
1 
6 

7 

111 
2 

14 
130 

15 

20 

155 

8 

12 

766 

5 

88 

78 

5 

119 

151 

2 

15 

96 

93 

74 

2 

Butte        — 

Del  Norte  _.    

Glenn   

408 

Mariposa 

1 
2 

1 

30 

175 

5 

2 

74 

42 

16 

355 

306 

4 

121 

320 

47 

187 

304 

68 

1,797 

315 

94 

97 

139 

301 

163 

20 

1 

18 

174 

184 

46 

7 

34 

1 

405 

14 

49 

75 

84 

378 

Modoc   

Mono 

15 
6 
3 

29 
20 

5 
26 
99 

3 
27 
131 

194 

2 

141 

10 

17 

19 

57 

16 

9 

2 

10 

3 

15 

17 

3 

7 

3 

12 
4 

2 
18 

9 

12 

15 
1 
5 
5 
1 
4 

11 
5 

2 
1 
3 

Nevada  -    

Orange    

Placer 

San  Benito -  .. 

San  Bernardino     - 

San  Francisco — 
Jail  No.  1 

Jails  Nos.  2  and  3 

San   Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo-- _ 

San  Mateo  _.  . 

Santa  Barbara  -        _ 

Santa   Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta  . „ 

Sierra  - 

Siskiyou    . 

Solano  

Sonoma  _. . 

Stanislaus   ...  _.    _ 

Sutter 

Tehama    ..  . .. 

Trinity 

Tulare .. 

28 
1 

22 
7 

13 

10 

3 

3 

Tuolumne 

Yolo   

Yuba    
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COUNTY  JAILS. 

Year    Ending    June    30,    1916    (showing    distribution    of   dismissals). 
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2,977 

10 

3,620 
9 

92 

3 

2,059 
44 

2,370 

158 

1,584 

27 

101 

51 

846 
9 

36 
1 

434 
1 

954 

250 

239 

1 

3,161 
29 

3,261 
137 

1 

1 

2 
5 

7 

13 

8 

9 

23 

7 

5 

59 

2 

11 

24 

2 
2 

3 
3 

8 
40 

2 
10 

3 

1 

3 
2 

1 

9 

4 

108 

2         4       17 
3    „ 

... 

2 

1 
3 

1 

5 
4 
6 

1                   4 

3    4    .. 

..    _    6    .. 

2 

2 
6 

76 

20 

45 

233 

7 

5 

3 

20 

4 

330 

3 

25 

23 

6 

35 

2,718 

244 
5 
36 
29 
5 
23 
34 

33 

85 
7 

27 

15 
7 

32 
7 

10 

1 
10 

1 

8 

1 

4 
3 

44 
3 
6 

5 

139 
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2 

7 
40 

I 

1 
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14 

1 

4 
6 

48 

3 
1 
3 

3 

93 

1,963 

5 

375 
31 

50 
11 

17 

18 
4 

66 

1    39    — 



4 

251 

4 

589 
1 

6 

270 
5 

116 
1 

15 
a96 
1 
1 
5 
2 
3 
8 

14 
2 
7 
9 
2 

13 

68 

75 

7 

4 

1 

95 

35 

182 

6 

30 

2 

8 

24 

12 

3 

1 

3 
1 

1 
132 

4 

9 

179 

15 

241 

4 



9 

390 
3 
18 
2 

6 

19 

236 

3 

13 

1 

8 

6 

2 

2 

17 

263 

2 

133 

12 

1 

9 

86 

5 

38 
201 

217 

234 

53 

11 

66 

9 

63 

19 

30 

1 

17 

41 

53 

16 

4 

1 

1 

42 

8 

9 

9 

41 

10 

55 
105    . 

288 

1    _ 

12 

11 

221 

1 
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6 
6 
15 

30 

234 

4 

2 

1 

34 

2 

4 
27 

21 
21 

1 

2 
3 
1 
1 
2 

3* 
2 
5 

1 

2 
3 

30 

6 

14 

1 

1 

16 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 
7 
2 
21 
3 

23 

12 
5 

27 

22 
1 

37 
125 

23 

11 

2 

100 

9 

60 

1 

48 

52 

1 

76 

35 

20 

16 
2 

1 
1 

8 

..... 

88 

180 
3 

1 

53 
31 

19 

17 
117 

9 

54 

10    .. 
30 
54 

1 

6 

38 
2 

23 
6 

10 

8 
65 

115 

4 

2,234 
10 

47 

26 

36 

4 

5 

39 

8 

2 
2 

2 

34 

131 

9 

254 
2 

1 

11 
3 
2 
1 

42 

35 

88 

6 

36 

11 

26 

4 

91 

10 

7 

1 

6 

32 

28 

1 

2 

26 
2 

12 
8 
4 

9 

84 

8 

2 
1 

15 
4 

83 

12 

13 
40    -. 

6 

14 
4 
6 
3 

13 
3 

6 

29 

159 
139 

1 

9 

4 
7 
3 

80 
2 

1 

12 

30 

13 

134 

21 

17 

1 

6 

23 

46 

9 

9 

13 

1 

34 

49 
5 
33    „ 

5 

3    _. 

1 

24 

1 
32 
10 

6 

3 

15 

16 

4 

2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

5 

1 
1 

6 

10 
4 
10 

4 
9 

5 

3 

1 
5 
1 

1 

2 

26 
5 

15 
8 

1 

37 
1 

16 

33 
6 
8 

2 

15 
51 
19 
12 

1 
5 
1 
2 

7 

3 

35 
11 
7 

1 
18 

8 
5 
6 
2 

1 
2 
3 

232 
33 
309 

14 

3 

1 

13 

4 
1 

5 

13 

12 
1 
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56 

23 

3 
10 

3 

84 

11 

3 
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1 

3 

3 
2 

11 

19 

3 

1 
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Recapitulation 

Table  Showir 

g   Movement  ot   Pop 

Lilation   In 

County  Jai 

S. 

Total 

In  j.iil  at 

beginning 

of  year 

■ived 
during 
year 

Passed 
out  dur- 
ing year 

In  jail 
at  end 
of  year 

1915                      -- -- 

34,941 
34,431 

1,583 
1,686 

33,358 
32,745 

33,224 
32,841 

1,717 
1,590 

1916              

STATISTICS. 
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TABLE    No.    25— CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS. 
Movement  of  Population  in  Children's  Institutions  During  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. 


O  fi  ~ 


Albertinum 

Boys  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Francisco 

Boys  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  South  Pasadena 

Boys  and  Girls'  Industrial  Home  and  Farm 

Children's  Home  of  Stockton 

Church  Home  for  Children 

David  and  Margaret  Home 

Ellen  Stark  Ford  Home 

Frances  De  Pauw  Industrial  Home 

Fred   Finch   Orphanage 

Fresno   County   Orphanage 

Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans 

Grass  Valley  Orphanage 

Helping  Hand  Home 

Home  of  Benevolence 

Home  of  the  Guardian  Angel 

Home  of  the  Merciful  Saviour 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Orphans'  Home  of  California 

Infant  Shelter  

Inglewood  Children's   Home 

Japanese  Sisters'  Home  

Jewish  Orphans'   Home 

Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society 

Ladies'  Relief  Society  of  Oakland 

Lark   EUent   

Los  Angeles  Orphan  Asylum 

Los  Angeles  Orphan  Home 

McKinley  Industrial  Home 

McKinley    Orphanage    

Maria    Kip    Orphanage 

Masonic  Orphanage 

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Children,  San  Diego 

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Boys,  Los  Angeles 

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Girls,  Los  Angeles 

Oriental  M.  E.  Home 

Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 

Pacific  Seaside  Home 

Pasadena    Children's   Training    Society 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  and  Farm 

Regina   Coeli  Orphan  Asylum 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

Sacramento   Orphanage  and  Children's  Home 

St.  Anne's  Infant  Home,  Anaheim 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum,  San  Bernardino.... 

St.   Francis  Boarding  Home  School  for  Boys 

St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum 

St    "Vincent  de  Paul  Infants'   Home 

St.  Vincent  Orphan  Asylum,  Santa  Barbara 

St.  Vincent  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Vincent 

San   Bernardino   County  Orphanage 

San  Diego   Children's  Home  Association 

San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless  Children 

San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

Santa  Cruz  Female  Orphanage 

Smith   Cottages   

Stanford  Lathrop  Memorial  Home 

Strickland  Home  for  Boys 

Tooker  School  for  Chinese  Girls 

West  Oakland  Home 

Youth's  Directory  


153 

186 

110 

228 

44 

16 

63 

24 

18 

84 

60 

68 

103 

35 

76 

245 

11 

63 


53 


44 

172 

138 

98 

28 

5 

17 

23 

57 

17 

74 

33 

51 

38 

3 

237 

11 

6 

101 

9 

35 

15 

71 

72 


45 
43 

62 
26 
39 
28 
35 

190 
15 
64 
79 
72 

562 

141 
la 

134 
35 

260 

148 
12 
88 

375 
37 
96 
83 

118 
82 
71 
19 


Totals     5,414     3)63i     3,70-3     5,324 


55 

229 

141 

84 

24 

5 

6 

16 

51 

52 

77 

25 

14 

48 

9 

233 

14 

18 

100 


138 
44 
59 
5 
15 
8 
65 
93 
56 
7 

29 
19 
32 
41 
58 

328 

114 
29 
64 
19 
66 
44 
11 
26 

155 
16 
61 
49 
30 
25 


5.=  1 


142 

129 

107 

242 

48 

16 

74 

31 

24 

49 

57 

76 

140 

25 

70 

219 

8 

51 

37 

9 

17 

82 

87 

100 


=  =  g 


31 
19 
12 
60 
448 


151 

36 

59 

21 

14 

14 

63 

73 

51 
7 

30 

19 

33 

21 

38 
449 
108 

21 

45  J 

26 
112  J 

31 

10 

29  I 
177 

15 

63 

40 

24 

26 

11 

21 
2 
1 


213 
87 
99 
29 
44 
56 
28 
59 
33 
35 


99 
92 

441 

147 
23 

153 
28 

214 

161 
13 
85 

353 
38 
94 
92 

124 
81 
60 
29 
17 
35 
63 


'Failed  to  report  this  information. 
fThis  institution  failed  to  report. 
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TABLE    No.    26 — CHILDREN'S    INSTITUTIONS. 
Admissions  During  Year  Ending  June  30,  1916. 


Juvenile 
court 


From  par- 
ents and 

guardians 


From  other 
sources 


Albertinum      

Boys  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  San  Francisco 

Boys  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  South  Pasadena.. 
Boys  and  Girls'  Industrial  Home  and  Farm... 

Children's  Home  of  Stockton 

Church  Home  for  Children 

David  and  Margaret  Home  for  Children 

Ellen    Stark   Ford   Home 

Frances  M.  De  Pauw  Industrial  School 

Fred    Finch   Orphanage 

Fresno  County  Orphanage 

Good  Templars'  Home  for  Orphans 

Grass   Valley    Orphanage 

Helping  Hand  Home* 

Home  of   Benevolence 

Home  of  the  Guardian  Angel 

Home  of  the  Merciful  Saviour 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Orphans'  Home  of  California 

Infant   Shelter   

Inglewood    Children's    Home* 

Japanese   Sisters'   Home 

Jewish  Orphans'  Home 

Ladies'   Protection   and   Relief   Society 

Ladies'  Relief  Society  of  Oakland 

Lark  Ellent   

Los  Angeles  Orphan  Asylum 

Los   Angeles   Orphan   Home 

McKinley   Industrial   Home 

McKinley   Orphanage   

Maria   Kip   Orphanage 

Masonic  Orphanage  ; 

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Children,  San  Diego j 

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Boys,  Los  Angeles 

Maud  Booth  Home  for  Girls,  Los  Angeles 

Oriental  M.   E.   Home 

Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 

Pacific  Seaside  Home  

Pasadena   Children's  Training  Home 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  and   Farm 

Regina  Coeli  Orphan  Asylum 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

Sacramento  Orphanage  and  Children's  Home 

St.  Anne's  Infant  Home 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum,  Anaheim 

St.  Catherine's  Orphan  Asylum.  San  Bernardino 

St.  Francis  Boarding  School  for  Boys 

St.  Mary's  Orphanage 

St.   Vincent   de   Paul   Infants'   Home 

St.  Vincent  Orphan  Asylum,   Santa   Barbara 

St.  Vincent  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Vincent 

San  Bernardino  County  Orphanage 

San  Diego  Children's  Home  Association 

San  Francisco  Nursery  for  Homeless  Children. _ 

San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

Santa   Cruz  Female  Orphan   Asylum 

Smith  Cottages:  

Stanford    La  thro  p   Memorial   Home 

Strickland   Home  for  Boys 

Tooker  School  for  Chinese  Girls 

Wist    Oakland    Home 

Youth's    Directory    


44 
172 
138 

98 


28 


17 

23 

57  2 

17  7 

74  IS 

33    

51  6 


10 
13 
118 
22 
25 

5 
16 
23 
24 

9 
45 
29 
39 


29    .... 

1  | 

10    .... 

2  .... 


3    . 

237 
11 
6  L 
101    . 


3 

214 


6 
100 


35 
15 
71 
72 


138 
44 
59 
5 
15 
8 
65 
93 
56 
7 
29 
19 
32 
41 
58 

328 

114 
29 
64 
19 
66 
44 
11 
26 

155 
16 
61 
49 
30 
25 


135 

42 

50 

5 

7 


Totals 


31 
19 
12 

tin 
448 


3,584 


17 


157 


717 


38 
3 
28 
13 
31 
29 
53 
280 


1 


3 

16 
1         13 


81 


6 

59 

210 


114     2,430        82       176 


•Failed  to  report  this  information.        tThis  institution  failed  to  report.       'No  admissions. 
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Otherwise 
discharged- 


Left  without 
permission- 


Transferred  to 

juvenile  court- 


Transferred 
to  other 
institutions- 


Transferred  for 
adoption  to 
placing  out 
institutions — 


Placed  for 
service.-. 


Placed  in 

free  homes- 


W  CM       I   r-l 


Upturned  to 
parents  or 
guardian— 
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TABLE    No.   33. 
Table  Showing  Amount  of  Public  Aid,  by  Type  of  Institution. 


Type  of  institution 


County  aid 


Per 

cent 


Per 

cent 


Total  public  aid 


Per 
cent 


State  aid   (38) $134,292  86 

Non-state   aid    (23) -         4,500  80 

Total  for  all  institutions $138,793  66 


51.5      $112,575  03 
2  8,917  59 


43.5      $246,867  89 
3  13,418  39 


53.5      $121,492  62  46.5      $260,286  28 


100 


Table  Showing  Total  Public  Aid   as  Compared  with  Total  Private  Aid  From  All  Sources. 


Public  sources 

Private  sources                          Total 

Type  of  institution 

Amount 

Per 
cent 

Amount 

cen"t            Amount 

Per 
cent 

State  aid  (38)    

Non-state   aid    (23) 

Total  for  all  institutions 

$246,867  89          23.8      $650,903  76 
13,418  39              .2        174,527  14 

58.7      $897,771  65 
17.3        187,945  53 

82.5 
17.5 

$260,286  28          24         $825,430  90         76      $1,085,717 18 

1 

100 

Table  Showing  Amount  of  Aid   Received  by  State  Aid   Institutions  by  Sources. 


Type  of 

State 

County 

Parents  and 
guardians 

All  other  sources 

Total 

Amount         1c 

Amount 

% 

Amount         <*0 

Amount          r/0 

State    aid    (38) $134,292  86     15  '   $112,575  C3     12 

$134,002  81     15 

$516,900  95 

58 

$S97,771  65 

Table  Showing  Amount  of  Public  Aid  Received  by  State  Aid  Institutions. 


Type  of  institution 


Amount  ^ 


County 


Per 
cent 


Total 
public  aid 


State   aid    (38) ;   $134,292 


51.5      $112,575  03  |       43.5      $260,286  28 


Table  Showing   Total   Aid  from   Parents  and   Guardians,  as   Compared   with   All   Other 

Sources  of  Aid. 


Type  of  institution 


State   aid    (38) 

Non-state    aid    (23). 


Parents  and 
guardians 


Per 
cent 


All  other  sources 


Per 
A"0™'  cent 


$134,002  81  12.5      $763,768  84  70 

22,522  01  2  165,423  43  15.5 


Total  for  all  institutions $156,524  82         14.5 


9,192  27         85.5 


$897,771  65 
187,945  53 


$1,085,717  18 


STATISTICS. 
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TABLE   No.  34— CHILD   PLACING  AGENCIES. 
Movement  of  Population,  June  30.  1915,  to  June  30.  1916. 


Agency 


On  rolls 

June  Hn. 

1915 

Added 

during 

year 

Dropped 
during 
year 

On  rolls 

June  30. 

1916 

963 

277 

281 

959 

132 

50 

30 

152 

137 

58 

60 

135 

543 

303 

218 

628 

170 

58 

59 

169 

786 

164 

287 

663 

70 

18 

7 

81 

126 

137 

23 

240 

297 

166 

148 

315 

Catholic  Humane   Bureau  

Catholic  Ladies  Aid  Bureau  of  Alameda  County 

Children's  Agency,  Oakland  Associated  Charities 

Children's  Agency,  San  Francisco  Associated  Charities— 

Boarding-out  department  

Placing-out  department  

Children's  Home  Society  

Charity  Organization  Society  of  Berkeley 

Kureka  Benevolent  Society  

Native  Sons  and  Daughters 

Totals    


3,224 


1,231 


1,113 


3,342 


TABLE   No.  35— CHILD  PLACING  AGENCIES. 
Sources   From    Which   the    Children    Came. 


Agency 


Catholic  Humane  Bureau  

Catholic  Ladies  Aid  Bureau  of  Alameda  County 5 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  Berkeley 14 

Children's  Agency,  Oakland  Associated  Charities 12 

Children's  Agency,  San  Francisco  Associated  Charities — 

Boarding-out   department   62 

Placing-out  department  1 

Children's  Home  Society  106 

Kureka  Benevolent  Society 128 

Native  Sons  and  Daughters I  58 

Totals    386 


37 


100 
43 


GO 


1C9 
1 
4 


23 


44  1 

159  47 

1  1 

35  5 

6  1 


127       215 


*55 


277 
50 

18 
58 

303 
58 
164 
137 
166 


1,231 


'These  children  out  from  the  boarding-out  department  of  the  children's  agency. 

TABLE   No.  36— CHILD  PLACING  AGENCIES. 
Tables  Showing   Removal   From  the  Care  of  the  Society. 


Agency 

58 

52, 

n  a 

5- 
- 

0 

- 

S>  p 
3  3 
O  t^ 

n  — 

s° 

o 

3 

a 
—  5 

3  ^ 

a 
i 

a 

3  a 

~Z. 

n  o 

g 

3 
1 

-3 

0 

Catholic  Humane  Bureau  .. ...  -  .  . 

Catholic  Ladies  Aid  Bureau  of  Alameda 
County    

Charity  Organization  Society  of  Berkeley 
Children's    Agency,     Oakland    Associated 

1   j 
1 

4 

1 

17 

70 
43 
79 

... 

158 

7 

16 

7 
25 

1 

7 

1 

6 

3 

1 
5 
2 

15 

10 
5 

3 

126 
8 
2 

8 

96 
4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

9 

881 

3" 

7 

14 

2 

10 

r>1 

Children's    Agency,    San    Francisco    Asso- 
ciated Charities — 

218 

59 

143 
8 
123    ... 

27 

11 

16 
1 

287 

•':; 

IIS 

276       S 

14 

221 

26 

177 

41 

125 

33      1 

113 

- 

J  32 


STATE    BOARD   OF    CHARITIES   AND    CORRECTIONS. 


TABLE   No.  37— CHILD  PLACING  AGENCIES. 
Children    Being   Cared   for,   June   30,   1916. 


Agency 


o 
9 

3  = 

H 

3 

i 

St.c 

i  3 

= 

o 
2 

? 

Catholic  Humane  Society 1652 

Catholic  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  Alameda  County 6  4 

Charity  Organization  Society  of  Berkeley 5        32 

Children's  Agency,  Oakland  Associated  Charities j 2 

Children's  Agency,  San  Francisco  Associated  Charities— 

Boarding-out   department    233    

Flacing-out  department  

Kureka   Benevolent   Society 228 

Children's  Home  Society 

Native  Sons  and  Daughters 


230 


Totals 


44       918       314 


166 

105 

31 

94 


315 


410       762 


32 


959 
152 
81 
135 

628 


3272 


315 


67      2,542 


1Of  the«c  052  children,  460  are  provided  for  by  the  widow's  pension. 

-Of  these  33  children,  31  are  under  our  legal  control  and  2  are  pending  investigation. 

sTbis  figure  is  given  for  June  1,  1916,  rather  than  June  30,  1916. 


TABLE    No.    38. 
Status    of    Child-caring    Work    Under    Supervision    October    1,    1916. 


Status  and  location 


Institutions 
caring  for 
maternity 
patients 


Licensed.    active- 
San    Francisco    County 13 

Alameda    County   5 

Los  Angeles  County 14 

State    at    large 30 

Totals   *62 

Pending  action- 
San  Francisco  County 

Alameda  County 

Los    Angeles    County 2 

State   at   large 

Totals     2 

License   denied    or   revoked — 

San   Francisco    County 1 

Alameda    County   1 

Los    Angeles    Count}' 4 

State   at   large 4 

Totals   10 

Voluntarily   inactive — 

San    Francisco    County 

Alameda    County   

Los   Angeles    <'ounty l 

State  at    larg< 3 

Totals  t4 


127 
11 
88 
34 


260 


134 


113 


6  . 

■2  . 

3  . 

10  . 


60 


294 
149 
27 


470 


21 


50 

9 

126 

3 

13 

i 

53 

12 

30 

27 

222 

46 

1  ... 


♦Includes  two  county  orphanages  under  supervision  but  not  requiring  license. 
fTwo  of  these  consolidated  with  other  children's  institutions. 
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(i  act  to  create  a   state  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  prescribing  its  duties 

and   twicers,   and   appropriating    money    therefor,    approved   March    25,    190S,    as 
amended  by  act  approved  May   1.    1'Jlt. 

he  people  of  the  state  of  California,   represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact 

as  follows: 

Section  1.     A  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  is  hereby  created  of  six 

lembers.  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
pate,  not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same  politieal  party.  Such 
.embers  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  until  their  successors  are 
ppointed  and  qualified  :  provided,  that  the  terms  of  the  three  members  who  were 
ppointed  February  17.  1008.  shall  expire  February  17.  IDll'.  and  the  other 
iree    terms    shall    expire    February    17.    1!>14.    and    thereafter    the    terms    of    three 

embers  of  said  board  shall  expire  on  February  17  of  each  even-numbered  year. 
Tomen  may  be  appointed  members  of  said  board  or  hold  any  position  in  the 
ppointment  of  said  board.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  member,  or  continue 
>  act  as  such,  while  he  is  a  trustee,  manager,  director,  or  other  administrative 
Beer  of  an  institution,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Appointments  to  fill 
icancies  before  the  expiration  of  such  terms  shall  be  for  the  residue  of  terms  in 
le  same  manner  as  original  appointments.  The  governor  shall  be  ex  officio  a 
lember  of  said  board. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  act  without  compensation,  but  shall 
|  allowed  their  actual  necessary  expenses.  The  said  board  may  appoint  a  secretary 
id  such  other  employees  as  ir  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisi 
lis  act,  and  shall  determine  their  salaries.  The  secretary  of  said  board  shall 
•cecute  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  (5,000)  dollars,  and  take  the  oath  of 
Bee  prescribed  by  the  Political  Code  for  the  executive  officers  of  this  state  The 
iard  shall  provide  itself  with  an  office  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 
[eetings  of  the  board  may  be  held  at  such  times  and  in  such  places  in  the  state  of 
alifornia  as  said  board  may  deem  fit.  It  may  make  such  rules  and  orders  for  the 
'gulation  of  its  own  proceedings  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  may  fix  the  number 
:  members  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum.  The  failure  of  a  member  to  attend 
iree  consecutive  meetings  of  said  board  during  any  calendar  year,  unless  excused 
formal  vote  of  the  board,  may  be  construed  by  the  governor  as  a  resignation  of 
lid  nonattending  member. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  is  hereby  empowered  and  authorized,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty 
i  a  whole,  or  by  committee,  or  by  its  secretary,  or  other  agent  whom  ir  may 
ithorize,  to  investigate,  examine,  and  make  reports  upon  the  charitable,  correctional, 
id  penal  institutions  of  the  state,  including  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  of 
te  counties,  cities  and  counties,  cities,  and  towns  of  the  state,  and  such  public 
ificers  as  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  administration  of  pnblic  funds  used 
•r  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  poor.  All  the  persons  or  officers  in  cha 
•  connected  with  such  public  institutions,  or  with  the  administration  of  said  funds, 
•e  hereby  required  to  furnish  to  the  board  or  its  committee  or  secretary  such 
.formation  and  statistics  as  they  may  request  or  require,  and  allow  said  board. 
•mmittee.  or  secretary  free  access  to  all  departments  of  such  institutions  and  to 
1  of  their  records.  In  order  to  secure  accuracy,  uniformity,  and  completeness  in 
ich  statistics  and  information,  the  board  may  prescribe  such  forms  of  report  and 
^cords   by    the    state   commission    in    lunacy    regarding    the    state    hospitals    for   the 

sane  and  by  such  other  officers,  boards,  or  institutions  as  it  may  deem  necessary, 
id  also  such  forms  of  registration  at  all  public  institutions  referred  to  in  this 
ction  as  it  may  require.  The  state  commission  in  lunacy,  on  behalf  of  the  institu- 
ons  under  its  charge,  and  the  officers  of  all  other  institutions,  and  all  officers  in 
ly  way  responsible  for  public  funds  used  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  the  mainle- 
uice  of  any  inmates  of  said  public  institutions,  are  hereby  required  to  follow  such 
•mis,   records,  and  registration  so  prescribed;  provided,   that   the  intent   of  this  law 

that,   so   far  as   possible,   the  board   shall   make   use   of  the   forms  of   report,   record, 
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•  iiid  registration  now  obtaining  in  the  state  commission  of  lunacy  and  other  st a i 
boards  and  institutions.  All  plans  of  new  buildings,  <>r  parts  of  buildings  for  an 
of  the  public  institutions  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  any  add 
tions  or  alterations  in  such  buildings,  shall,  before  their  adoption  by  the  prop* 
officials,  be  submitted  to  the  hoard  for  suggestions  and  criticism. 

Si  (  .  1.  Tin'  board  shall  have  power  to  issue  compulsory  process  to  compel  th 
ai  tendance  of  any  witness  before  said  board  or  any  member  thereof,  and  to  requil 
the  production  of  such  books  or  papers  relating  to  any  public  institution  mentione 
in  section  three  of  this  act  as  they  may  deem  necessary;  provided,  that  no  witne* 
shall  be  required  to  attend  before  said  beard  out  of  the  county  in  which  he  reside; 
Any  member  of  said  board  shall  have  power,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  admii 
ister  an  oath  to  any  and  all  witnesses  coming  before  said  board,  or  any  membe 
thereof,  for  examination,  and  to  examine  such  witness  or  witnesses  in  reference  t 
any  matter  relating  to  public  institutions  mentioned  in  section  three  of  this  a< 
appertaining  to  the  inquiry  before  the  beard,  or  said  member.  Disobedience  of 
subpoena  issued  by  said  board,  or  refusal  to  be  sworn,  or  to  answer,  shall  subjei 
such  person  disol  eying-  or  refusing  to  a  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  b 
recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  in  a  court  of  competenl  jurisdiction  by  saj 
board  in  its  name  as  plaint  ill.  the  money  recovered  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Of 
of  said  board. 

Sic.  5.  The  board  is  hereby  empowered  and  authorized,  and  it  shall  be  iis  dnt 
as  a  whole,  or  by  committee,  or  by  its  secretary,  to  investigate,  examine,  and  mak 
reports  upon  all  institutions  or  persons  receiving  any  state  aid  for  the  care  t 
orphan,  half-orphan,  abandoned  or  dependent  children,  and  may  prescribe  forms  < 
record  thereof  to  be  kept,  and  require  reports  thereof. 

Sec.  •'».  Any  public  officer,  superintendent,  manager  or  person  in  charge  I 
any  public  institution,  or  with  the  administration  of  said  funds,  who  refust 
or  neglects  to  furnish  said  board,  its  committee  or  secretary,  the  information  am 
statistics  which  they  may  requesl  or  require  shall  be  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  lift; 
dollars,  to  be  recovered  as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act  for  disobedience  of 
subpoena. 

Sec.  7.  No  provision  in  this  act  contained  shall  in  any  way  be  construed  a 
preventing  the  governor  of  this  state  from  making  a  plenary  investigation  in  refel 
ence  to  the  conduct  of  any  public  institutions  under  the  terms  of  any  act  of  th< 
legislature  of  this  state.  Furthermore,  the  governor  may  at  any  time  order  at 
investigation  by  the  board,  or  by  a  committee  of  its  members,  of  the  managemen 
of  the  above-named   institutions,  or  any   thereof. 

Skc,  8.  Two  months  prior  to  each  regular  session  of  the  legislature,  the  boan 
shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the  governor  of  all  its  transactions  durinj 
the  preceding  two  years,  showing  fully  and  in  detail  all  expenses  incurred  am 
moneys  paid  out  by  it.  and  giving  a  list  of  all  officers  and  agents  employed,  and  th< 
actual  condition  of  all  institutions  under  its  supervision,  with  such  suggestions  ai 
it  may  deem  necessary  and  pertinent,  and  with  recommendations  for  legislative 
and  execul  ive  act  ion. 

Sec.  '•>.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  Veterans'  Home  oi 
California,  located  at  STountville,  Napa  county,  nor  to  the  Woman's  Relief  Corp? 
Home  at    Evergreen,  Santa  Clara  county. 

Si  <  .  LO.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  art 
hereby    repealed. 
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CHAPTER  569,  STATUTES  1911. 

An   act  providing   for  the  supervision   and  control   by   the  state   board  of  charities 

and  corrections  of  the  placing  of  dependent  children  into  homes  and  for  the 
supervision  of  all  societies  or  organisations  engaged  in  such  work  and  known 
as  children's  home  finding  societies. 

(Approved  April  24,   1911.) 

The  people  of  the  state  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact 

as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  hereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  organization,  society  or  per- 
sons to  engage  in  the  work  of  placing  dependent  children  into  homes  in  this  state 
without  first  obtaining  a  permit  therefor,  duly  executed  in  writing,  from  the  state 
oard  of  charities  and  corrections. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  may  investigate,  or 
cause  to  be  investigated,  the  books,  records,  and  methods  of  such  organizations, 
societies,  or  persons,  and  the  disposition  of  the  children  coming  into  their  custody  ; 
and  it  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  such  societies  or  persons,  and  may  require  such  reports  as  it 
may  desire. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  in  hereby  authorized' 
and  empowered  to  withdraw  and  cancel  any  permit  to  engage  in  the  work  of  placing 
children  into  homes  for  any  failure  to  observe  the  rules  and  regulations  established 
for  their  government,  or  the  failure  to  report  as  required,  or  for  any  failure  on  their 
part  to  perform  their  work  as  required  by  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  but  no  per- 
mit shall  be  canceled  or  withdrawn  without  due  notice  and  hearing. 

Sec.  4.     It  is  hereby  made  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  or  persons,  either  as 

individuals  or  officers  of  any  association  or  society,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  placing 

hildren  into  homes,  or  the  soliciting  of  funds  therefor,  in  this  state  without  a  permit 

duly  executed  in  writing  by  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  authorizing 

aid  persons  or  such  association  or  society  to  engage  therein,   or  to  engage  in  such 

work  after  any  permit  has  been  canceled. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  applying  to  any  regularly  established 
orphan  home  or  any  officer  or  official  thereof  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  home 
receiving  aid  from  the  state  for  the  care  of  orphans,  half-orphans  or  abandoned 
hildren  in  any  effort  such  institution  or  its  officers  may  make  to  procure  the  adop- 
tion into  homes  or  any  officer  or  official  thereof  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  home 
of  any  such  children. 

Sec.   G.     This  act  shall   take   effect   immediately. 


CHAPTER  69,  STATUTES  1913. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  licensing,  inspecting  and  regulating  of  maternity  hospitals 
or  lying-in  asylums,  and  institutions,  boarding  houses  and  homes  for  the  recep- 
tion and  care  of  children,  by  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  and 
providing  a  penalty  for  the  flotation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

(Approved  June  11,  1913.     In  effect  August  10.   3913.) 

The  people  of  the  state  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section    1.     No  person,   association,   or   corporation   shall    hereafter   maintain   or 

onduct  in  this  state  any  maternity  hospital  or  lying-in  asylum  where  females  may 

>e  received,   cared  for  or  treated  during  pregnancy,  or  during  or  after  delivery  :   or 

my   institution,   boarding   house,   home  or  other  place  conducted   as  a   place   for   the 

reception  and  care  of  children,  without  first  obtaining  a  license  or  permit  therefor. 
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in  writing,  from  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  such  permit  or  license 
once  issued  to  continue  until  revoked  for  cause  after  a  hearing. 

Si  i  .  2.  The  state  hoard  of  charities  and  corrections  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue 
licenses  or  permits  to  persons  or  associations  to  conduct  maternity  hospitals,  lying-in 
asylums,  or  homes  for  children,  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act.  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  upon  which  such  licenses  or  permits  shall  be  granted,  and  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
maternity  hospitals.  lying-in  asylums  and  institutions,  boarding  houses,  or  homes 
for  the  reception  and  care  of  children,  and  said  hoard  is  further  authorized,  by  one 
or  more  of  its  members,  secretary,  or  duly  authorized  representative,  to  inspect  and 
report  upon   the  conditions   prevailing   in   all   such    institutions. 

Sec.  "■'>.  Any  person  who  maintains  or  conducts,  or  assists  in  maintaining  or  con- 
ducting as  manager  or  officer,  any  maternity  hospital,  lying-in  asylum,  or  any  insti- 
tution, boarding  house,  home  or  other  place  conducted  as  a  place  for  the  reception 
and  care  of  children,  or  who  keeps  at  any  such  place  any  child  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  not  his  relative,  apprentice  or  ward,  without  first  having  obtained  a 
license  or  permit  therefor  in  writing,  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall 
be  punished  upon  conviction  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  or  both  a  tine  and  imprison- 
ment may  he  imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


CHAPTER  338.  STATUTES  1913. 


An  ad  making  it  the  duty  of  tin  state  hoard  of  charities  and  corrections  to  prescribe 
forms  of  record  for  tin  use  of  county  hospitals  ami  almshouses,  county  jails  ami 
ciii/  prisons;  ami  authorizing  such  h<,<irri  to  furnish  such  records;  ami  making 
tin  neglect  or  failure  on  tin  part  of  superintendents  ami  jailers  in  charge  thereof 
to  keep  such  r<i<,,tis  a  misdemeanor. 

i  Approved  June  11,  1913.     In  effect  August  10.  101.:.  i 

The  people  of  the  state  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  is  herein  made  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  charities  and  cor- 
rections to  prescribe  forms  of  record  for  the  use  of  the  superintendents  of  county 
hospitals  and  almshouses,  and  jailers  in  charge  of  county  jails  and  city  prisons,  in 
keeping  the  records  of  persons  received  into  or  discharged  from  such  county  hos- 
piials.  almshouses,  jails  and  city  prisons. 

Sk<  .  '2.  J'.ook<  of  record  for  the  records  so  prescribed  by  said  state  board  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections  may  he  printed  at  the  expense  of  said  board  and  furnished  to 
such    county    hospitals    and    almshouses,    county    jails    and    city    prisons,    at    the    COSl 

thereof. 

Sec.  '■'•.  It  -hall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  any  such  county 
hospital  or  almshouse  and  the  jailer  in  charge  of  any  such  jail  or  city  prison  to  keep 
the  records  prescribed  by  the  state  hoard  of  charities  and  corrections  as  fully  and 
completely  as  possible,  and  any  such  superintendent  or  jailer  who  neglects  and  fails 
to  keep  the  records  thus  prescribed  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
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JUVENILE  COURT  LAW,  CHAPTER  631,  STATUTES  1915. 

Sec.  17h.  *  *  *  The  probation  committee  shall  also  make  to  the  court  an 
annual   report   to  be  filed  as  a  public  document  prior  to  the  first  day  of  December, 

copies   of   which    shall    be   filed   with    the   county   board    of  supervisors   and   the   stale 
board  of  charities  and  corrections.     *     *     * 

Sec.  20.  *  *  *  Every  probation  officer,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  of  each  year,  shall  make  in  writing  and  file  as  a  public  docu- 
ment a  report  to  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  the  county  in  which  such  proba- 
tion officer  is  appointed,  and  shall  furnish  to  the  county  hoard  of  supervisors  and 
to  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections  of  this  state  a  copy 
thereof.  Such  report,  without  giving  names,  shall  state  separately  the  exact  num- 
ber of  neglected,  dependent,  and  delinquent  persons  and  wards  of  the  juvenile  court 
that  remain  under  commitment  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  probation  officer,  and 
the  exact  number  of  such  persons  of  whose  cases  other  disposition  has  been  made, 
as  such  number  exists,  deducting  all  cases  dismissed  or  discharged  as  reformed,  or 
where  such  person  has  passed  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  upon  such  thirty-first  day 
of  December,  segregating  such  persons  as  having  been  adjudged  by  such  juvenile 
court  to  be  neglected,  dependent,  delinquent,  or  wards  of  the  juvenile  court,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  nineteen 
hundred  and  five,  and  so  on,  up  to  and  including  the  calendar  year  for  which  such 
report  is  made  and  filed.     *     *     * 


CHAPTER  168,  STATUTES  1915. 

.1;/   act   to  provide  county  boards  of  public  welfare  uml  to  define  tlve  powers  and 

duties  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  *  *  *  The  secretary  shall  tile  a  report  of  such  organization,  signed 
by  himself  or  herself,  and  by  said  chairman,  with  the  clerk  of  the  hoard  of  super- 
visors, for  the  information  of  the  board  of  supervisors  making  such  appointment, 
and  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  report  to  the  state  hoard  of  charities  and  corrections. 

Sec.  4.  *  *  *  Whenever  the  county  hoard  of  public  welfare  shall  present  a 
memorial  or  report  to  the  board  of  supervisors  they  shall  at  the  same  time  transmit 
a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  state  board  of  charities  and  corrections.     *     *     * 
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Adoption — see  Child-placing 
Adult  offenders,  50  ft.  10 
After-care,   38,  45 
.Aged  10,  54  ff. 
Alcoholics,  9,  43,  46  ff. 

Boarding  home  for  children,  24 
Boarding-out  system — see  Child-placing 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  12,  20 
(Borderline  cases,  34 
Bulletins,    11 

bali.ornia  School  for  Girls,  29 

Charity  organizations,   62  ff. 

Children,  9,  13  ff.,  65 

Children's  institution,  16,  26,  116  ff. 

Child-placing,  21,  131 

Child  Welfare  Conference,  17 

City  jails,  50,  106 

Conferences,  11,  17 

Cooperation,  12,  19,  30 

County  hospitals,  12,  54  ff.,  78  ff. 

County  jails,  50,  90  ff. 

County  relief,  14,  60  ff. 

Criminal  insane,  43 

Dependents  in  homes,   10,   60  ff. 
Detention  homes,  24,  103 
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State  Forester's  Office, 

Sacramento,  California,  December  5,  1916. 

Hs  Excellency,  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 

Governor  of  California. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  report  entitled,  "Sixth 

iennial  Report  of  the  State  Forester  of  the  State  of  California." 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  M.  HOMANS, 
State  Forester. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  great  importance  of  the  forest  resources  of  California  is  unques- 
ioned.  Within  the  State  are  located  many  of  the  finest  forest  areas  of 
he  world,  and  the  forests  stand  as  a  silent  index  to  the  unlimited 
pportunity  which  California  has  to  be  a  leader  in  forest  industries 
nd  to  remain  indefinitely  the  exquisite  playground  that  she  is  today. 

Value  warrants  its  own  protection.  We  protect  our  cities,  our  rivers, 
nr  transportation  lines,  our  homes  and  practically  all  that  is  dear  and 
E  value  to  us.  Unfortunately,  as  a  state,  we  have  done  little  to  protect 
or  forest  areas.     We  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  forests  bear 

vital  relation  to  almost  every  industry,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

lie  value  of  California's  timber  lands  places  an  economic  obligation  on 
in-  hands.  We  are  not  doing  the  work  of  protecting  them  as  we  should, 
[owever,  in  this  report  is  outlined  what  is  done  under  the  legislative 
mitations  now  existing. 

It  is  well  id  stop  and  think  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
'alifornia  by  the  Forestry  Department.  We  have  no  state  forest 
\es;  have  no  state  forest  nurseries;  no  definite  provision  for  con- 
rolling  the  numerous  fires  which  annually  destroy  thousands  of  dollars 
orth  of  property  and  many  human  lives,  threatening  far  more;  and  no 
dequate  appropriation  to  meel  the  many  demands  made  under  the 
resent  forest  law. 

A  marked  acl  ivity  in  recent  city  and  highway  tree  planting  is  indica- 
te of  a  wide  field  of  work  for  the  Forestry  Department  along  esthetic 
nes,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  done  and  is  being  carried  on  to  promote 
lade  tree  planting  throughout  the  state. 

The  State  Forester  depends  for  his  data  upon  the  federal  forest 
ficials,  and  the  voluntary  firewardens  who  report  fires  outside  the 
Jational  forests.  Care  is  exercised  to  prevent  duplicate  reports  being 
iken,  and,  in  compiling  the  tables,  duplicates,  when  discovered,  have 
ien  destroyed.  The  voluntary  firewardens  receive  no  compensation, 
id  some  fail  to  report  fires  altogether.  Consequently,  it  is  impossible 
ader  the  present  system  to  obtain  reports  of  all  fires  outside  the  federal 
•serves. 

.During  the  summer  months  repeated  calls  were  made  upon  the  State 
orester  for  assistance  in  bringing  fires  under  control.  Response  w^s 
ade  to  such  calls  in  as  many  cases  as  possible.  A  representative  of 
te  state  has  been  on  many  of  the  large  fires,  and  the  expense  thus 

curred  paid  from  the  general  maintenance  fund,  an  appropriation 
^signed  to  meet  other  needful  expenditures.  Consequently,  what  has 
Jen  done  in  lending  assistance  in  fighting  fires  was  accomplished  at 

e  expense  of  other  departments  of  the  work. 
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The  educational  phase  of  work  is  important;  lectures  on  forestry 
subjects  are  given  from  time  to  time  before  schools  and  clubs  throughout 
the  state.  Special  attention  is  given  to  localities  in  which  the  people 
are  ready  and  willing  to  organize  protective  associations  for  mutual 
benefit.  The  State  Forester  stands  ready  to  give  suggestions  and  other 
assistance  to  any  community  desirous  of  organizing  such  an  association. 
Again  feeling  the  limitations  of  inadequate  appropriation,  this  coopera- 
tion can  not  be  as  efficient  as  it  should  be. 

There  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  done  by  California  in  protecting 
her  forests  and  streams,  and  it  can  not  be  accomplished  without  unsel- 
fish, farsighted  and  popular  legislation.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  achieve  as  much  as  possible  under  the  laws  now  operative. 
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FIRE  REPORT— 1915-1916. 

The  usual  report  on  forest  fires  applies  to  the  last  two  years  with  the 

ixception  that  the  more  adequate  supervision  on  the  national  forest 

reserves  has  diminished  the   losses  thereon   quite   materially.     In  the 

rammer  months  of  1915  a   money  loss  amounting  to  $246,902.77  was 

rastained;  this  is  not  at  all  above  the  average,  and  one  is  forced  to 

et  that  an  appropriation  equivalent  to  one-half  of  this  amount  at 

i    is  not  available   to  be  spent   biennially   toward  preventing  the 

innual  loss.     With  the  present  small  appropriation  the  California  State 

si  ry  Department  can  not  carry  on  any  extensive  forest  protection 

vurk.     The  present  annual  appropriation  for  the  department  is  $22,900. 

In  some  cases  the  federal  authorities  have  spent   more  than  this  in  the 

vork  of  controlling  a  single  serious  forest  tire.     The  law  now  in  vogue 

iocs  not  permit  the  State  Forester  to  hire  fire  fighters  except  in  cases 

>f  extreme  emergency,  when  through  special  permission  of  the  State 

Board  of  Control,  he  may  pay  fire  fighting  bills  in  limited  amounts. 

■D  adequate  protective  system  can  be  operated  in  this  way. 

Nevertheless,  everything  possible  is  done  to  use  the  appropriation 
srisely  so  far  as  it  can  be  applied  to  the  fire  situation.  During  1915 
this  office  conducted  40  investigations  of  fires  occurring  outside  the 
national  forests,  and  74  during  the  season  of  1916.  A  representative 
from  the  department  assisted  in  fighting  nine  large  fires  in  1915,  and 
ten  in  1916.  The  firewardens  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Forester  have  done  excellenl  and  generous  voluntary  work  in  bringing 
aundreds  of  tires  under  control.  These  men  justly  deserve  compensa- 
tion for  their  work,  and  many  take  the  attitude  that  they  can  not 
afford  to  leave  their  private  interests  to  endanger  their  lives  fighting 
fires  for  no  pay  at  all. 

The  114  fire  investigations  made  during  the  past  two  seasons  have 
made  necessary  a  total  mileage  of  6,215  miles.  This  has  been  made  by 
railroad,  motorcycle,  horseback,  and  automobile  transportation.  Two 
automobiles  were  purchased  in  the  spring  of  1916,  and  they  greatly 
facilitate  both  the  fire  investigations  and  the  routine  work  of  the 
department. 

Wherever  we  have  made  investigations  of  fires,  the  sentiment  through- 
out the  community  has  been  one  in  favor  of  a  thoroughly  adequate 
■system  of  forest  protection.  The  rural  residents  are  -willing  and 
Bftger  to  cooperate  with  such  a  system,  but  they  alone  can  not  perfect 
any  widespread  protective  force.  Since  the  investigations  were  made 
in  practically  every  part  of  the  state  subject  to  forest  fires,  we  have  in 
this  expression  a  fair  index  to  the  popular  realization  of  the  importance 
of  a  much  needed  development  in  the  work  of  fire  protection. 

These  114  fire  eases  represent  a  total  money  loss  of  $303,058,  being 
the  destruction  of  timber,  forage,  grain,  stock  and  buildings  and  fences. 
Several  human  lives  have  been  lost,  and  who  can  estimate  such  unneces- 
sary toll ! 

The  state  of  California  must  have  an  adequate  system  of  paid  summer 
patrolmen  who  can  work  in  splendid  cooperation  with  the  federal 
forest  service.  We  must  have  a  clearly-defined  law  making  it  possible 
for  the  State  Forester  to  render  actual  assistance  in  time  of  need.  We 
must  perfect  a  prevention  system  and  then  supplement  it  with  a  strong 
provision  for  suppression. 
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FIRE    REPORT   FOR  1914. 
Table  Showing   Area   Burned   Over.     Number  of  Fires. 


Area  burned  over,  acres 


Totals  20,834.48        87,800  57 


55,783 


164,418.05 


Number 
of  fires 


Inside  National  forests...       11,299.48        42,463.57    53,763.05  1.468 

Outside  National  forests..        9,535  45,337  55,783  110,655  351 


1,819 


Table   Showing    Money   Loss 

by   Forest   Fi 

res  in   1914. 

Amount  of  damage 

Location 

Timber  and 
range 

Improvements 

Totals 

Inside  National  forests... 
Outside  National  forests. 


$67,730  67         $91,999  25 


Totals 


FIRE    REPORT   FOR   1915. 
Table  Showing   Area    Burned  Over.     Number  of   Fires. 


$160,658  73 
159,729  92 


$67,730  67         $91,999  25         $320,388  65 


Area  burned  over,  acres 

Number 

Timber 

Brush                  Grass                  Total 

of  9  res 

Inside  National  forests.  .. 

12,766 
24,631 

28,644 
141,960 

41,410 
644,038 

1,527! 

Outside  National  forests. . 

477,447 

434 

Totals 

37,397 

170,604 

477,447 

685,448 

1,961 

Table  Showing   Money   Loss   by  Forest   Fires  in   1915. 


Amount  of  damage 


Timber  and 
range 


Improvements 


Inside  National  forests      ... 

*26,058  27 

Outside  National  forests        ..      

$140,209  50 

$80,635  00 

2211,844  50 

Totals  

$140,209  50 

$80,635  00 

$246,902  77 

FIRE    REPORT   FOR   1916    (Incomplete). 
Table   Showing   Area    Burned   Over.      Number   of   Fires. 


Area  burned  over,  acres 
Brush  Grass 


Totals 


6,917 


146,308 


162,409      397,207.59 


Number 
of  fires 


Inside  National  forests 81,573.59  1,296 

Outside  National  forests..  6,917  146,308  162,409      315,634  148 


1,444 
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Location 

Amount  of  damage 

Timber  and 
range 

Improvements 

Totals 

Inside  National  Forests 

$15,338  85 
252,959  00 

Outside  National  forests 

$225,924  00 

$27,035  00 

Totals  $225,924  00 


$27,035  00  ;       $268,297  85 


AGGREGATE   FIRE   REPORT  FOR  1914,  1915,  1916. 
Table   Showing    Area    Burned    Over.     Number   of   Fires. 


Area  burned 

over,  acres 

Timber 

Brush 

Grass 

Total 

of  fires 

Inside  National  forests 

24,065.48 
41,083 

71,107.57 
333,605 

176,746.64 
1,070,327 

4,291 

Outside  National  forests.. 

695,639 

933 

Totals 

65,148.48 

404,712.57 

695,639 

1,247,073.64 

5,224 

Table  Showing  Money  Loss  by  Forest  Fires  in  1914,  1915,  1916. 


Amount  of  damage 

— 

Timber  and 
range 

Improvements 

Totals 

Inside  National  forests 

$202,055  85 

Outside  National  forests 

$433,864  17 

$199,669  25 

633,533  42 

Totals  $433,864  17  ;     $199,669  25 


$835,589  27 


Table  Showing  Number  of  Fires  by  Causes  in  1915. 


Location 

i 

I 

E 
8 

A 

B 

P 

W 

V 

i 
3 

I 

o 

9 

B 

o 

r 

1 

i 

3 

& 

m 
i 

d 

o 

I 

i 

s 

n 

A 

K 

B 

3 

c 
i 

-3 
> 

i 

Inside  National  forests  .- 
Outside  National  forests... 

25 
22 

310      301 

22  |      44 

75 
37 

395 
51 

71 

273 
176 

77 
82 

1,527 
434 

Totals 

47 

332 

345 

112 

446 

71 

449 

159 

1,961 
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Fire   Data  for  1915   (Outside   National    Forests). 


Num- 
ber of 
fires 


Alameda  _ 14 

Butte  8 

Calaveras    12 

Contra  Costa 3 

Del  Norte 1 

El  Dorado 9 

Fresno  29 

Glenn   2 

Humboldt 6 

Inyo    1 

Kern 27 

Lake  1 

Lassen  17 

Los  Angeles 20 

Madera 2 

Marin 14 

Mariposa —  2 

Mendocino 17 

Merced 2 

Modoc   2 

Monterey   9 

Napa  8 

Nevada   4 

Orange 3 

Placer -  10 

Plumas    5 

Riverside 9 

San  Benito -  1 

San  Bernardino 25 

San  Diego 20 

San  Joaquin 10 

San  Luis  Obispo 4 

San  Mateo 16 

Santa  Barbara 11 

Sacramento 1 

Santa  Clara 3 

Santa  Cruz 15 

Shasta __  5 

Sierra  3 

Siskiyou 23 

Sonoma 15 

Sutter 4 

Tehama    ___  7 

Trinity 3 

Tulare  17 

Tuolumne    3 

Ventura    10 

Yuba 1 

Totals   434 


Area  burned  over,  acres 


Timber      Brush 


2,530 
4,268 
1,640 
1,000 
300 


1,492 

900 

5,140 

2 


1,000  29,080 
10 

161  2,083 

5  5 

5,765 


5,593    

3,841 


4 

76 

30 

2 

5,148 

29,101 

5,500 

350 

1 

1 

248 


140 

2,135 

20 

425 

1 

359 


741 

160,358 

350 

1 

10 

257,085 

2 

1 

9 

900 

335 

1 

341 

5,500 


3,390 

688 

325 

2 

4,096 


61 

12 

— - 

972 

20 

19,569 

302 

306 

12 

7,574 

355 

3,223 

500 

1,050 

61 

141 

235 

1,105 

206 

25 

76 

5,032 

15 

86 

802 


8 

974 

110 

11 

6,390 

2,266 

3,570 

200 

351 

1,500 

12,676 


24,631 


141,960 


41 

40 

110 

9,380 

811 

44 

2,610 

6,739 

S00 

7,051 

3,000 


Total 


Money  damage 


Timber  and       Improve- 
range  ments 


4,022 

5,330 

6,780 

1,002 

300 

1,421 

190,438 

360 

2,245 

20 

262,850 

2 

5,594 

3,850 

900 

415 

33    . 

34,590 

11,000 

140 

5,875 

708 

751 

4    . 

4,703 

73 

1,274 

20    . 

19,875  L 

7,941 

3,223   L 

1,550 

437 

1,311   L 

25    . 

49 

1,090 

6,252 

26 

15,856 

3,879 

44 

6,440 

220 

7,093 

2,300 

19,727 

3,000 


$3,000  00 
80  00 
550  00 


$515  00 
1,800  00 


15,501  00 
25  00 
57  00 


2,355  00 
500  00 


408  00 
10  00 

500  00 
4,200  00 
4,000  00 

235  00 


660  00 


5,157  00 

43,220  00 

70  00 

900  00 

380  00 

385  00 


50,000  00 
9,600  00 


3,300  00 
500  00  .. 
10  00  .. 


2,000  00 


2,340  00 


600  00 

1,480  00 

100  00 


10  00  . 

250  00  


25  00 

920  00 

2,650  00 

1,500  00 

1,082  00 

44,160  00 


100  00 
2,500  00 


475  00 


50  00 


775  00 
30  00  

1,429  50  700  00 

1,000  00  200  00 

50  00  7,000  00 

1,500  00  


$3,000  00 

595  00 

2,350  00 


17,856  00 

525  00 

57  00 


1,068  00 

10  00 

500  00 

4,200  00 

4,000  00 

235  00 

50,000  00 

5,157  00 

52,820  00 

70  00 

900  00 

380  00 

385  00 


5,300  00 
500  00 
10  00 


600  00 

3,820  00 

100  00 

10  00 

250  00 


25  00 
1,020  00 
5,150  00 
1,500  00 
1,557  00 
44,160  00 

825  00 
30  00 
2,129  50 
1,200  00 
7,050  00 
1,500  00 


477,447   644,038  $140,209  50   $80,635  00   $220,844  50 
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PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATIONS. 
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association  in  addition  to  $250  which  was  contributed  by  private  indi- 
viduals for  protective  work. 

4.  Two  fires  were  fought  and  brought  under  control  with  no  damage 
done.     We  have  had  no  bad  fires.  R.  D.  Swales,  Secretary. 
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American  Eucalyptus  Co 

California  Eucalyptus  Timber  Co.. 
Eucalyptus  Estates  Co.. 


Eucalyptus  Culture  Co 

Forest  Syndicate  

Forward  Movement  Syndicate 

Golden  State  Eucalyptus  Co 

McCully  Eucalyptus  Syndicate 


Murrieta  Eucalyptus  Co 

North  American  Hardwood  Timber  Co 

Pratt  Eucalyptus  Co 

Sacramento  Valley  Timber  and  Land  Oo. 

Sacramento  Valley  Eucalyptus  Co 

Sacramento  Valley  Improvement  Co 

South  Western  Cooperative  Land  Co 

United  States  Timber  Co 

Yolo  Eucalyptus  Co 

Yolo  Hardwood  Co 


Present  ownership 

American  Eucalyptus  Co.. 
Original  owners 

Eucalyptus  Estates  Co 


Eucalyptus  Culture  Co.. 

Central  Forest  Co 

Original  owners 

Original  owners 

McCully  Eucalyptus  Syndicate. 


EUCALYPTUS   PLANTATION    INVESTIGAT 
Species  planted 


800  acres  retained  by  Murrieta  E.  Co. 

Original  owners 

Pratt  Eucalyptus  Co 

Sacto.  Valley  Timber  and  Land  Co.. 

Sold  {or  rice  land 

Sacramento  Valley  Improvement  Co. 
South  Western  Coop.  Land  Oo 

■  Land  Co 

Yolo  Eucalyptus  Co 

Yolo  Hardwood  Co 


Acreage 

240 
447 
640± 

700 


247 
740 
20 
640 


Timber 
proposi- 
tion at 
present 


E.  tereticornis  and  rostrata No 

No  trees  planted 


No  trees  planted [ 

E.  globulous-E.  corynocalyx.  j 
E.  tereticornls-E.  rostrata.    , 
Ooopers  gray  gum j  Yes 

E.  rostrata-E.  tereticornis j  Yes 

(640  acres  planted.) 
E.  globulous-E.  rostrata j  No 

083  acres  planted.) 
No  trees  planted 


E.  tereticornis  Yes 

E.  tereticornis-E.  rostrata No 

(800  acres  planted.) 

E.  globulous-E.  rostrata No 

E.  globulous-E.  rostrata. 

E.  teretlcornis-E.  corynocalyx.  Yes 

E.  tereticornis-E.  rostrata ,  Yes 

No  trees  planted I. 

E.  rostrata   No 

E.  globulous-E.  rostrata 

E.  globulous-E.  rostrata No 

E.  tereticornis-E.  rostrata No 

(120  acres  planted.) 

E.  tereticornis-E.  rostrata Yes 

(600  acres  planted.) 


Tract  No.  1,  near  Winchester. 

Riverside  County. 
Near  Vista  Station 

Sim  Diego  County. 
Near  Rosco 

Los  Angeles   County. 

Near  Escondido  

San  Diego  County. 
Near   Willows    

Glenn  County. 
Near  Sonoma  

Sonoma  County. 
Near  Corning  

Tehama  County. 
Near  Elsinore  

Riverside  County. 


6  to  7  years 


Fair  to  good    5  years 
Good  6  years 

Fair  1  to  5  years 


Near  Murietta 

Riverside  County. 
Near  Elmira -. 

Solano  County. 
Near  Escondido  

San  Diego  County. 
Near  Clay  Station 

Sacramento  County. 
Near  Marysville  

Yuba  County. 
Near  Davis  

Yolo  County. 
Near  Winchester 

Riverside  County. 
Near  Elmira  _. 

Solano  County. 
Near  Dunnlgan  

Yolo  County. 
Near  Dunnigan  

Yolo  County. 


Fair  5  and  6  yrs. 

Poor  to  fair  ;  6  years 

Poor  6  years 

Fair  to  excel-1  5  to  6  years 

lent. 
Poor  to  fair     4  to  6  years 


Poor 
Poor 
Poor 


6  years 
6  years 
6  years 


Poor  to  fair     5  years 
Fair  to  good    4  to  5  years 


How  managed 

Sold  in  small  blocks. 
Sold  in  small  blocks. 
Sold  in  small  blocks- 
Closed  corporation.. 
Sold  in  small  blocks- 
Stock  proposition- 
Stock  proposition.— 
Sold  in  small  blocks. 

Sold  in  small  blocks. 
Sold  in  small  blocks- 
Stock  proposition... 
Sold  in  small  blocks- 
Stock  proposition... 
Sold  in  small  blocks. 

Experimental  

Stock  proposition... 
Sold  in  small  blocks. 
Sold  in  small  blocks. 


Abandoned. 
Farm  land. 
Subdivision. 

Pasture. 

Stock  farm 
and  pasture. 
Pasture. 

Pasture. 

Plantation. 

Abandoned. 

Pasture. 

Plantation. 

Pasture. 

Rice  land. 

Abandoned. 

Abandoned. 

Pasture. 

Pasture. 

Pasture. 
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PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

There  are  six  forest  protective  associations  in  California,  and  there 
should  be  a  great  many  more.  The  communities  represented  regard  the 
efforts  made  most  favorably,  and  urge  that  other  rural  districts  follow 
their  example.  The  State  Forester  is  glad  to  give  any  help  possible  in 
forming  such  protective  organizations  where  the  residents  of  a  vicinity 
frequented  by  forest  fires  desire  to  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  and 
protect  themselves  from  fires. 

The  following  reports  are  made  by  four  of  the  associations. 

PLACER  FOREST  AND  HOME  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

Headquarters  at  Applegate.  California. 

1.  The  territory  represented  in  the  association  is  five  square  miles. 

2.  This  acreage  is  assessed  equally  and  patrolled  by  voluntary  patrols. 

3.  In  the  last  biennial  period  the  total  expenditures  have  been  $500. 
most  of  the  labor  and  material  used  having  been  voluntarily  contributed. 

4.  During  the  current  season  five  fires  arc  reported,  three  of  which 
were  serious  ones. 

5.  About  250  acres  of  merchantable  timber  were  burned  over,  injuring 
one  million  board  feet  and  destroying  beyond  salvage  750.000  board  feet 
of  timber. 

6.  A  loss  of  $2,500  is  represented  in  the  destruction  of  improved 
property. 

7.  No  arrests  have  been  made  under  the  fire  laws. 

8.  Members  of  the  association  consider  the  fire  hazard  worse  during 
the  current  season  than  since  the  organization  started  in  1913. 

9.  We  have  learned  the  following  lessons  by  experience : 

Don't  backfire  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  patrolmen  can  be 
assigned  to  the  work  of  guarding  the  trail. 

In  backfiring  special  attention  should  be  given  to  guarding  the 
hillsides  above  the  fire  trail. 

If  possible,  delay  backfiring  until  night. 

Patrol  backfire  trail  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours. 

For  this  community  the  best  equipment  is  a  short-handled,  flat 
shovel  and  an  axe. 

One  chief  should  have  full  control  in  fire-fighting. 

W.  D.  Read,  Secretary. 

REDWOOD  FIRE  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 
Headquarters  at  Fort  Bragg,  California. 

1.  The  association  includes  the  Ten  Mile  and  Novo  River  watersheds 
in  Mendocino  County,  representing  a  patrolled  area  of  about  lOO.ooo 
acres,  of  which  about  77,000  acres  are  assessed  for  the  purpose  of 
protection. 

2.  Two  regular  patrolmen  are  employed  by  the  association  and  four 
extra  men  are  employed  during  the  dangerous  fire  season. 

3.  During  the  season  a  total  of  about  $1,200  has  been  expended  by  the 
association  in  addition  to  $250  which  was  contributed  by  private  indi- 
viduals for  protective  work. 

4.  Two  fires  were  fought  and  brought  under  control  with  no  damage 
dune.     We  have  had  no  bad  fires.  R.  D.  Swaijss,  Secretary. 

S— 27227 
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STOCKMEN'S  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

Headquarters  at  Livermore,  California. 

1.  An  area  of  250,000  acres  is  protected  by  our  association.  This 
territory  is  patrolled  by  a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  association 
and  the  counties  of  Alameda  and  San  Joaquin.  All  but  5,000  acres  of 
government  land  are  assessed.  No  patrolmen  are  employed  by  the 
association,  but  it  nominates  the  patrolmen  who  are  subsequently 
appointed  by  the  counties. 

2.  Extra  men  are  employed  only  in  case  of  fire.  So  far  the  number 
of  extra  men  varies  from  six  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

3.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  association  has  expended  for  pro- 
tection, telephone  lines  and  other  protective  work,  approximately  $5,000. 
In  addition  to  this  many  hundreds  of  dollars  have  been  spent  for  pro- 
tection by  individual  members. 

4.  About  five  hundred  fires  have  been  extinguished  by  the  association 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Not  more  than  a  dozen  were  able  to  do  much 
damage,  and  in  recent  years  the  fires  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

5.  One  life  has  been  lost. 

6.  About  $20,000  has  been  lost  through  fire  damage  to  houses,  barns 
and  other  improved  property  since  the  organization  started  its  wTork. 

7.  We  have  made  no  arrests,  but  have  collected  $40,000  in  insurance 
and  fire  losses  through  influential  committees. 

8.  "We  do  not  need  the  application  of  the  "Week's  Law  in  this  district. 
Sufficient  assistance  is  given  by  state,  county  and  federal  authorities 
and  insurance  companies,  together  with  public  opinion  and  the  local 
press,  to  give  us  ample  protection.  WTe  are  following  out  a  plan  on 
these  lines:  An  organization  including  large  and  small  landowners 
alike,  with  a  nominal  membership  fee.  "We  have  sufficient  fire-fighting 
equipment  to  insure  protection.  The  use  of  mountain  telephone  lines 
and  automobiles  partly  owned  by  private  individuals  and  corporations 
ihas  been  invaluable  in  attaining  adequate  protection. 

"We  recommend  cooperation  with  the  Fish  and  Game  Association, 
reputable  gun  clubs,  and  the  fish  and  game  officers  of  the  state  and 
counties.  "We  approve  of  cooperation  between  local  fire-fighting  asso- 
ciations, the  boards  of  supervisors  of  counties  and  the  State  Forester, 
making  the  office  of  the  State  Forester  a  central  bureau. 

John  J.  Callaghan,  Secretary. 
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TAMALPAIS  FIRE  ASSOCIATION. 
Headquarters  at  Mill  Valley,  California. 

1.  The  total  area  protected  by  the  association  is  40,000  acres. 

2.  There  have  been  thirty-nine  fires  on  the  protected  area  during  tin 
past  three  years,  divided  by  causes  as  follows : 

Incendiarism 1 

Coals  from  old  fires 1 

Boys'  firecrackers 1 

Boys'  matches - 

Burning  house 1 

Burning  matches 5 

Burning  tobacco 0 

Burning  brush   3 

Burning  rubbish 2 

Sparks  from  locomotive,   or  mountain   railway,   or  burning  matches,  or 

tobacco  thrown  from  cars 10 

No  cause  determined 7 

39 

3.  The  average  ana  burned  over  per  year  was  216  acres. 

4.  Deducting  the  expenses   for  fire-fighting    ($1,303.11)    and   the 

expenses  belonging  to  the  year  1914-1915  (*770.30),  the  total  amoui 
expended  in  1915-1916  is  $4,466.75. 

5.  In  the  spring  of  1916  the  following  new  fire  trails  were  constructed: 
West  Point  to  Mnir  Woods,  Sugarloaf  Ridge,  Mesa  to  Lovell  avenui 
Larkspur  Cut-off,  Bolinas  Ridge  south.     These  trails  have  a  total  lengtl 
of  18,864  feet  and  vary  in  width  from  12  to  20  feet. 

The  following  fire  trails  were  cleaned  out :  Ross  Ridge,  West  Peak 
Lagunitas  Creek,  West  Peak  to  Rock  Spring.  Kent  Ridge,  King  Moi 
tain  Ridge,  Larkspur  Hogback,  Corte  Madera  Ridge,  Blythedale  Ridge 
Bolinas  Ridge  north,  Army  Ridge  (Baltimore  Canyon)  ;  a  total  lent 
of  34,002  feet. 

The  three  years  work  lias  resulted  in  the  building  of  approximatel 
twenty-seven  miles  of  new  fire  trails. 

There  can  never  be  too  many  fire  trails  in  the  Tamalpais  region  at 
the  work  done  by  this  association  should  lie  considered  merely  as  tl 
start  of  a  very  large  task,  which  it  will  take  many  years  to  complete 
Fire  trails  should  be  located  not  only  on  the  tops  of  all  of  the  princips 
ridges,  but  also  half  way  down  their  slopes.  Narrow  trails,  in  many 
instances,  are  just  as  efficient  as  broad  ones  and  are  vastly  cheaper  to 
build  and  keep  clean.  Unless  a  large  sum  of  money  should  become 
available  it  should  be  the  policy  hereafter  to  construct  as  great  a  mileage 
as  possible  of  trails  from  five  to  ten  feet  wide. 

6.  As  heretofore,  the  association  has  lacked  funds  for  the  construction 
of  telephone  lines,  nor  have  the  various  legal  and  technical  difficulties 
relating  to  connections  with  other  lines  and  stations  been  solved.  A  line 
from  West  Point  to  Rock  Spring  and  Ridgecrest  (on  Bolinas  Ridge)  is 
extremely  important,  and  this  line  should  eventually  be  extended  north 
along  Bolinas  to  Olema.     Telephone  stations  are  badly  needed  at  Lone 
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Tree,  Pipe  Line  Bridge,  and  on  the  crests  of  Blythedale  and  Corte 
Madera  ridges.  A  station  somewhere  in  the  Big  Carson  country  would 
also  be  useful. 

7.  The  supply  of  fire-fighting  tools  has  not  been  added  to  during  the 
past  year  except  that  new  boxes  have  been  placed  at  Kentfield  and 
Lagunitas.  Those  tools  lost,  broken  or  stolen  have  been  replaced.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  loss  from  theft  or  vandalism  has  been 
almost  negligible. 

In  round  numbers  the  association  now  owns  shovels,  axes,  brush  hooks, 
lanterns  and  water  bags  in  such  quantities  as  to  fully  equip  a  force  of 
500  men. 

8.  The  organized  forces  in  the  various  towns  have  remained  the  same 
as  during  the  past  two  years.  Many  severe  tests  have  proved  their 
leaders  to  be  thoroughly  efficient. 

William  C.  Hodge  has  held  the  position  of  assistant  forester  at  Mill 
Valley  and  two  regular  patrolmen  have  been  on  duty  all  summer — A.  0. 
Roseveare  at  Bootjack  Camp,  and  Grover  Trimmer  at  the  Lagunitas 
Gun  Club.  As  in  the  past,  the  patrolmen  have  controlled  the  building 
of  eamp  fires  by  a  system  of  written  permits  allowing  the  use  of  fire  in 
designated  spots  only.  Tins  system  lias  proved  thoroughly  satisfactory 
and  not  a  single  fire  lias  started  in  three  years  as  a  result  of  carelessness 
with  camp  fires.  No  complaint  has  been  made  against  the  permit 
system.  i        pj    <*  «*»  M 

Needless  to  say,  the  fire-fighting  organizations  located  in  the  various 
towns  from  Mill  Valley  to  Lagunitas  should  become  permanent  institu- 
tions, for  they  are  the  backbone  of  the  whole  system.  Their  leaders  and 
agents  should  receive  a  small  compensation  in  the  nature  of  a  retainer 
during  the  season  of  fire  danger;  and  the  fire-fighters  under  organiza- 
tion should  be  paid  for  their  services  by  the  county,  as  they  are  at 
present.  *  <  fi  £J 

There  should  always  be  a  forester  in  charge  of  the  organization  as  a 
whole.  Two  patrolmen  are  sadly  inadequate  for  the  work  in  hand  and 
their  number  should  be  increased  to  at  least  six.  The  plan  of  putting 
extra  patrolmen  on  duty  Sundays  and  holidays  has  worked  out  well  and 
should  be  continued. 

Under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  well  to  take  steps  leading  to  the 
formation  of  a  forest,  brush  and  grass  fire  district  to  include  certain 
lands  in  the  southern  part  of  Marin  County.  This  would  necessitate 
action  by  the  state  legislature.  If  a  fire  district  could  be  formed  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  the  present  mosquito  district  the  financial  aspect 
of  fire  prevention  would  be  greatly  simplified  and  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  work  would  be  evenly  and  lightly  distributed  where  it 
belongs — within  the  district  which  wants  and  receives  the  benefits  of 
protection  against  forest,  brush  and  grass  fires. 

F.  E.  Olmsted,  Forester. 
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FOREST  PROTECTION  BY  LUMBER  COMPANIES  OUTSIDE  OF 
PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Although  several  lumber  companies  are  active  more  or  less  in  fii 
protection  and  prevention  work  in  their  affiliation  with  certain  fore 
protective  associations,  sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the  companies  whc 
are  working  out  their  individual  protection  problems. 

Data  relative  to  the  general  condition  of  the  various  cutover  holding 
in  the  state  was  published  after  thorough  investigation  in  the  fourt 
and  fifth  biennial  reports  of  the  State  Forester.  In  many  cases  it  we 
then  necessary  to  report  unfavorable  fire  conditions,  many  of  whicl 
unfortunately,  still  remain  unchanged.  Certain  companies  have  for 
several  years  maintained  careful  watch  over  their  cutover  lands,  and 
have  done  much  toward  preventing  fires;  also  generously  assisting  in 
bringing  fires  on  their  own  property  and  those  burning  on  adjacent 
areas  under  control. 


Piles   of    slash    ready    for    burning    on    Red    River    Lumber    Company's    property    In 

Lassen  County. 

Investigation  shows  that  slash  and  debris  resulting  from  logging  on 
the  property  of  the  Red  River  Lumber  Company  is  being  piled  and 
burned.  Disposal  by  this  method  is  more  economical  than  any  other 
under  conditions  existing.  Full  utilization  is  being  made  of  raw 
material,  and  the  company  offers  a  generous  attitude  toward  any 
genuinely  profitable  and  economic  change  of  methods. 

Information  received  from  F.  E.  Olmsted,  formerly  district  forester 
of  District  Five,  including  all  the  national  forests  in  California,  indi- 
cates that  "during  the  past  summer  the  Diamond  Match  Company  has 
cooperated  with  the  United  States  forest  service  in  protecting  about 
30,000  acres  of  its  lands  against  fire.  The  district  concerned  lies  in  the 
Butte  Creek  region,  and  includes  those  lands  now  being  logged.  This 
cooperation  was  entered  into  largely  as  an  experiment.     The  company 
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also  has  two  patrolmen  of  its  own  on  duty  who  guarded  the  remainder 
of  its  holdings.  No  fires  of  any  consequence  occurred.  The  Diamond 
Match  Company  has  also  begun  to  apply  the  principles  of  forestry  to  its 
logging  operations.  It  aims  to  obtain  the  closest  possible  utilization  in 
stumps  and  tops;  to  lessen  the  loss  from  breakage;  to  leave  no  mer- 
chantable material  on  the  ground;  and  its  consulting  forester  marks 
suitable  trees  which  are  left  standing  for  seeding  purposes  (both  pine 
and  fir).  After  the  first  rains  in  the  fall  the  slashings  are  burned  in 
accordance  with  a  method  which  might  be  termed  'burning  in  patches 
under  control.'  The  brush  is  not  piled,  but  trails  are  cut  around 
groups  of  reproduction  so  that  young  growth  left  standing  is  carefully 
preserved.  These  measures  are  purely  experimental.  The  company 
wishes  to  prove  them  successful  and  economical. ' ' 

A  few  other  companies  are  working  individually  to  prevent  and  sup- 
press fires  on  their  lands.  Where  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
forest  service  and  the  State  Forester  is  possible  companies  should  take 
advantage  of  it.  Other  states  have  enacted  rather  stringent  forest  laws, 
but  if  the  lumbermen  will  voluntarily  impose  fire  prevention  measures 
and  incorporate  them  in  their  operations,  it  may  avoid  the  necessity  in 
California  of  a  law  such  as  Oregon  has  in  force,  requiring  owners  of 
timber  lands  to  patrol  their  holdings.  The  act  is  printed  here  in  full 
since,  although  severe,  it  lias  been  well  accepted  and  enforced  in  Oregon. 

(II.  B.  371.) 

<  'lIAI'TKK    247. 

AX  ACT 
To  require  on-mr*  of  timber  lamlx  to  provide  a  fire  patrol  therefor. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  <>\  the  stati  of  Oregon: 

Section  1.  Every  owner  of  timber  land  in  the  slate  of  Oregon  shall  furnish  or 
provide  a  sufficient  fire  patrol  therefor,  daring  t lie  season  of  the  year  when  there  is 
danger  of  forest  fires,  which  patrol  shall  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Forestry. 

Sec.  2.  In  case  any  owner  or  owners  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  provide  such  fire 
patrol,  then  the  State  Forester,  under  direction  from  the  State  Board  of  Forestry, 
shall  provide  the  same  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  five  (5)  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 
Any  amounts  so  paid  or  contracted  to  he  paid  by  the  State  Forester,  shall  be  a  lien 
upon  the  property,  and  shall  he  reported  by  the  State  Forester  to  the  county  court  of 
the  county  in  which  such  lands  are  situated,  and  shall  by  such  court  be  levied  and 
collected  with  the  next  taxes  on  such  lands  in  the  same  manner  as  taxes  are  collected. 
Said  county  court  shall  instruct  the  proper  officer  to  extend  the  amounts  on  the 
assessment  roll  in  a  separate  column,  and  the  procedure  provided  by  law  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  and  delinquent  faxes  shall  be  applicable  thereto,  and  upon  collection 
thereof,  the  county  court  shall  repay  the  same  to  the  State  Forester  to  be  applied 
to  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out   the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act.  any  land  shall  be  considered  timber  land 
which  has  enough  timber  standing  or  down,  to  constitute,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry,  a  fire  menace  to  itself  or  adjoining  lands. 

Sec.  4.  The  owner  of  any  land  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  who 
shaU'resIde  within  one  and  one-half  miles  of  said  land,  shall  be  considered,  by  virtue 
of  said  residence,  to  maintain  a  sufficient  fire  patrol,  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
maintain  additional  patrol  on  such   land. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act.  an  adequate  fire  patrol  shall  be  construed 
lo  mean  one  equal  to  that  maintained  by  .10  per  cent  of  timber  owners  in  the  same 
locality,  or  under  similar  conditions  in  other  localities,  who  are  in  good  faith 
patrolling  their  lands  against  fire. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  February  26,  1013. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Purchase  of  Timber  and  Land  on  Tahoe  Wagon  Road. 

Perhaps  no  thoroughfare  in  the  state  is  more  noted  for  its  scenic 
attractions  than  the  stretch  of  road  winding  through  the  Sierras  from 
Plaeerville  to  Lake  Talioe.  This  beautiful  highway  passes  for  miles 
through  splendid  forests,  and  follows  the  rugged  canyon  of  the  Amer- 
ican River.  Much  of  the  timber  land  traversed  is  privately  owned,  and 
those  in  control  have  been  cutting  some  of  the  timber  until  the  fear  arose 
that  the  logging  would  greatly  detract  from  the  natural  attraction  of 
the  road. 

The  women  of  the  Shakespeare  Club  of  Plaeerville  became  thoroughly 
interested  and  were  instrumental  in  having  a  bill  passed  providing,  f or 
the  purchase  by  the  state  of  a  strip  of  land  not  to  exceed  300  feet  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  for  the  timber  thereon.  The  bill  placed  the 
work  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Engineer,  who  later  requested  coopera- 
tion from  the  State  Forester.  Subsequently  the  Forestry  Department 
made  a  careful  investigation  and  survey  of  the  property,  and  sub- 
mitted a  final  report  recommending  certain  areas  for  purchase.  The 
department  also  made  a  map  of  the  property  to  be  purchased,  and  an 
accurate  cruise  of  the  timber  standing  on  the  respective  strips.  Fair 
figures  of  price  for  both  land  and  timber  were  also  given  in  the  report. 
The  property  owners  were  most  helpful  in  their  willingness  to  appreciate 
the  admirable  purpose  of  the  bill  ami  to  agree  to  reasonable  terms  of 
purchase. 

Chapter  702. 

An  act  to  make  an  appropriation  for  tin   purpose  of  purchasing  additional  rights  of 
way,  hind  and  trees  on  anil  along  the  course  of  tin   Luke  Tahoe  wagon  road. 

[Approved  June  12,   1915.     In  effect  August   11,    1915.] 
The  people  of  tlir  .state  of  California  do  <  nact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  state  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  1 1 1 » -  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  additional  rights  of  way,  lands  and  trees  on  and  along  the  course  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  wagon  road,  a  state  highway,  and  within  a  maximum  distance  of  three 
hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  thereof,  as  shall  be  selected  and  designated 
by  the  department  of  engineering. 

Sec.  2.  The  department  of  engineering  shall  have  full  control  and  supervision 
of  purchases  or  said  additional  rights  of  way,  land  and  trees. 

Sec  3.  The  state  controller  is  hereby  instructed  and  directed  to  draw  his 
warrants  at  snch  times  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  department  of  engineering  may 
present  claims  for;  said  warrants  shall  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the  said  department  of 
engineering,  and  the  state  treasurer  is  hereby  directed  and  instructed  to  pay  said 
warrants  and  the  department  of  engineering  shall  distribute  the  same. 

Timber  Cruise  for  the  State  Surveyor  General. 
With  relation  to  the  status  of  1,900- acres  of  land  in  El  Dorado 
County,  the  State  Surveyor  General  requested  the  State  Forester  to 
determine  the  actual  amount  of  timber  having  been  cut  from  the  area. 
Suit  was  pending  in  which  this  technical  information  would  be  of  great 
value. 
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A  portion  of  the  road  along  which  a  strip  of  land  and  timber  was  purchased  by 
the  state.  The  act  provided  for  the  purchase  of  a  strip  not  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
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The  area  was  resurveyed  and  a  specially  accurate  topographic  map 
made  of  it  by  an  employee  of  the  forestry  department.  The  cruise, 
made  from  the  stumps,  gave  very  nearly  the  exact  amount  of  timber 
having  been  removed.  The  work  required  the  continuous  services  of 
an  engineer  and  assistant  for  a  month,  and  demanded  the  attention  ol 
a  technical  forester  from  this  office  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days. 

Educational  Work  With  the  State  Library. 

The  State  Librarian  has  received  numerous  requests  from  schools  am 
clubs  for  .slides  and  written  talks  on  various  subjects  including  forestry. 
Many  of  the  pictures  taken  by  the  Forestry  Department  were  chosen  b\ 
the  librarian,  who  subsequently  had  slides  made  from  them.  The 
forestry  office  has  supplied  suitable  short  talks  to  go  with  each  picture 
and  in  such  a  way  that  a  group  of  slides  may  be  scut,  accompanied  con- 
veniently by  the  descriptive  papers,  to  any  school  making  the  request. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Forestry  Department  has  itself  a  great  main 
slides  illustrative  of  lumber  conditions  of  the  state,  park  and  roadsid< 
planting,  plantation  enterprises,  and  forest  fire  protection  work.  Lec- 
tures are  given  by  members  of  the  State  Forester's  office  from  time  to 
time,  and  appropriate  slides  used.  Any  request  for  such  talks  on 
forestry  subjects  before  schools  and  clubs  or  associations  will  be  gladly 
received  and  appointments  made  to  meet  the  convenience  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  aim  at  present  is  to  prepare  lectures  on  highway  and  park 
planting  for  the  various  sections  of  the  state:  the  pictures  for  thii 
purpose  are  now  being  taken. 
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CITY  TREE  PLANTING. 


Every  one  appreciates  more  or  less  the  value  of  a  shade  tree.  A  few 
of  the  business  men  of  Sacramento  are  expressing  their  appreciation  by 
planting  suitable  ones  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city's  business  section. 
A  great  many  obstacles  have  stood  in  the  way  of  "down  town  tree 
planting, "  the  chief  one  being  opposition  from  prejudiced  people  who 
have  never  experimented  and  who  firmly  believe  the  task  too  difficult  to 
even  warrant  experiment.  The  question  of  the  trees  being  undesirable 
by  virtue  of  interfering  with  traffic  has  been  another  ditch  to  cross; 
leaves  falling  on  the  sidewalks  are  declared  by  many  to  constitute  a 
nuisance,  and  this  argument  has  had  to  be  logically  met.  How  can 
trees  be  planted  in  a  sidewalk  where  the  basement  extends  clear  to  the 
curb  line.'  is  a  question  which  Sacramento  has  been  answering.  It  can 
be  done  and  is  being  done,  and  the  trees  are  thriving,  while  former 
opponents  to  the  principle  of  extending  tree  planting  into  the  business 
district  and  onto  the  most  congested  streets  are  beginning  to  regard  the 
pioneer  work  already  dime  as  successful.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
simulated  activity  in  this  sort  of  planting  from  now  on. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Charles  K.  McClatchy,  editor  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  for  his  active  and  helpful  interest  in  working  for 
shade  1  fees  on  his  own  business  property  and  throughout  the  city. 

Many  of  the  problems  encountered  were  brought  to  the  Stale 
Forester's  office  until  finally  the  execution  of  all  the  planting  was  super- 
vised by  the  office. 

Following  are  some  of  the  queries: 

1.  What  species  are  best  suited  to  a  congested  street  where  soil  is  apt 
to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  leakage  gas.  and  where  sidewalks  extend 
to  the  curb? 

The  oriental  plane  tree  (Platanus  <ni<ul<iUs)  has  been  planted 
ext<  nsively  in  many  European  cities  and  has  proved  itself  exceptionally 
hardy  under  apparently  unfavorable  conditions.  Its  root  system  ren- 
ders it  a  safe  tree  to  plant  near  sidewalks;  the  species  does  not  require 
an  abundance  of  soil  moisture,  its  best  development  being  made  in  a 
well  drained  and  fertile  soil;  and  it  is  seldom  seriously  injured  by  any 
plight  amount  of  gas  present  in  the  soil.  This  tree  has  become  the 
popular  species  for  planting  in  the  business  districts  of  Sacramento.  It 
also  enjoys  the  reputation  of  shedding  its  leaves  very  rapidly,  thus 
minimizing  the  period  of  any  possible  annoyance  from  falling  foliage. 
The  European  linden  is  also  being  used,  but  it  does  not  surpass  or  even 
equal  the  plane  tree  for  this  kind  of  planting.  For  these  reasons  most 
of  the  trees  planted  were  of  the  latter  species. 

During  the  spring  of  1916,  26  oriental  planes  were  set  out  in  the 
heart  of  Sacramento's  business  district.  All  have  grown  rapidly,  and 
are  now  thrifty  and  of  uniform  development. 

2.  We  would  like  to  have  shade  trees  in  front  of  our  place  of  business 
but  the  basement  extends  under  the  sidewalk  to  the  curb  line.  How  can 
trees  that  will  grow  20  or  30  feet  high  be  planted  ? 

This  problem  has  been  solved,  and  those  who  had  the  work  done 
already  feel  repaid  for  the  expense  of  the  undertaking.  Sacrificing  a 
space  of  about  six  feet  back  from  the  street  wall  of  the  basement  and 
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about  eight  feet  in  width  is  necessary.  A  brick  wall,  three  bricks  in 
thickness  and  reinforced  with  strap  iron  on  the  corners,  is  built  up  from 
the  basement  floor  to  the  sidewalk  level,  forming  thus  a  great  box.  The 
floor  of  the  "box"  is  broken ;  a  large  hole  is  opened  through  the  original 
wall  into  and  under  the  street;  a  three  or  four  foot  hole  is  carefully 
chiseled  through  the  sidewalk;  and  the  entire  "box"  filled  with  fresh 
and  fertile  soil  and  allowed  to  settle.  Settling  should  be  done  with 
water  and  be  allowed  at  least  four  days  to  be  complete.  The  inner  side 
of  the  "box"  is  waterproofed  by  a  method  well  known  to  any  mason. 
Trees  planted  under  these  conditions  are  making  remarkable  growth. 
The  center  of  the  circle  in  which  the  tree  is  planted  should  be  about  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  curb  line. 

'A.  What  is  the  best  stock  to  buy  from  the  nursery? 

Experience  has  shown  that  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  planting 
young  trees  about  eight  feet  high  and  an  inch  or  a  little  over  in  diameter. 
Larger  trees  have  to  be  pruned  severely  for  shipment,  and  are  set  back 
further  in  their  growth  for  the  first  year.  Excellent  growth  has  been 
made,  however,  by  trees  that  were  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter 
when  planted.  Healthy,  well  rooted  and  straight  specimens  should  be 
selected. 

4.  How  about  tree  guards  and  gratings? 

This  is  a  matter  of  taste.  We  have  adopted  two  styles  of  guards  and 
gratings  in  Sacramento  planting,  cuts  of  which  are  shown  with  dimen- 
sions accompanying  this  report.  These  are  very  attractive,  and 
extremely  strong  and  rigid.  The  iron  work  was  all  done  by  a  local 
foundry.  There  are  simpler  and  less  expensive  styles;  some  prefer  to 
use  a  strong  wire  mesh,  but  for  congested  sidewalks  durability  and  firm 
anchorage  are  of  prime  importance. 

5.  What  does  this  sort  of  planting  cost? 

No  attempt  is  made  to  evade  the  fact  that  such  planting  is  expensive, 
hut  the  cost  is  warranted  and  the  value  soon  enjoyed  in  shade  and 
beauty.     The  table  following  gives  approximate  figures  of  cost. 

Table  Showing   Approximate  Cost  of  City  Tree  Planting. 


Cost  per  tree 


Brickwork  under  sidewalk $69  00 

Chiseling  through  concrete  sidewalk 2  00 

Filling  in  new  earth,  about  five  loads  per  "box,"  and  figuring  man 

and  team  at  $5  per  day 8  00 

Tree  guard  and  grating,  4  feet  in  diameter  (including  installation).  25  00 

Cost  of  tree . 1  00 

Express,  labor  of  planting,  etc 3  00 

Total  cost  per  tree j  $108  00 
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In  a  good  many  cases  there  is  solid  ground  beneath  the  sidewalks — in 
which  event  the  entire  cost  of  brickwork  and  part  of  the  filling-in  cost 
nan  be  subtracted.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  well  to  take  out  at 
least  a  wagon  load  of  the  earth  under  the  sidewalk  and  replace  it  with 
fresh  soil.  This  method  gives  the  young  tree  a  most  favorable  start 
and  gives  the  surrounding  soil  sufficient  time  to  become  thoroughly 
aerated. 

The  State  Forester  is  glad  to  cooperate  with  any  city  or  county  on 
matters  pertaining  to  highway  and  city  planting,  and  will  gladly  offer 
advice  whenever  it  is  sought  through  the  Forestry  Department. 

The  following  bill  was  passed  in  1915,  amending  the  shade  and  orna- 
mental tree  act. 

Senate  Bill  No.  125. 
Chapter  637. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  planting,  protection,  maintenance,  removal  and  (Junior  of 
trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  grass  along  and  in  public  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys^ 
courts,  plaees  and  pathways  within  municipalities,  and  providing  a  method  for 
the  assessment  of  the  costs  and  expenses  thereof. 

[Approved  June  7,  1915.] 
The  people  of  the  state  of  California  do  enact  as  folloies: 

Section  1.  All  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  places  ami  pathways  within 
the  municipalities  of  this  state,  now  open  or  dedicated,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
opened  or  dedicated  to  public  use.  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  open  public  streets, 
avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  places  and  pathways  for  ihe  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
(he  city  council  of  each  municipality  of  this  state  is  hereby  empowered  to  cause  trees, 
shrubs,  plants  or  grass  to  be  planted,  protected,  maintained  for  a  period  of  not 
exceeding  five  years,  removed  or  changed,  or  to  maintain  existing  trees,  shrubs,  plants 
and  grass  along  and  in  said  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  places  and  path- 
ways, and  is  hereby  invested  with  jurisdiction  to  order  to  be  done  thereon  and 
therein  any  of  the  work  mentioned  in  section  two  of  this  act  in  the  manner  and 
under  the  proceedings  hereinafter  described. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  public  interest  or  convenience  may  require,  the  city  council 
of  any  municipality  of  this  state  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  order  trees, 
shrubs,  plants  or  grass  to  be  planted,  protected  or  maintained  for  a  period  of  not 
exceeding  five  years,  or  removed  or  changed  along  and  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  such  public  street,  avenue,  lane,  alley,  court,  place  or  pathway  in  such  munici- 
pality ;  also  to  order  suitable  guards,  coverings  or  gratings  for  the  protection  of 
said  trees  or  shrubs,  and  to  order  any  other  work  to  be  done  which  shall  be  necessary 
to  plant,  protect,  maintain,  remove  or  change,  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  grass  alonsr 
and  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  such  public  street,  avenue,  lane,  alley,  court, 
place  or  pathway,  in  such  municipality. 

Sec.  3.  Before  ordering  any  improvement  to  be  made  which  is  authorized  by 
section  two  of  this  act,  the  city  council  shall  adopt  a  resolution  of  intention  so  to  do, 
briefly  describing  the  proposed  improvement,  which  may  include  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  one  or  more  such  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  places  or  pathways, 
in  any  such  municipality.  Said  proposed  improvement  may  include  any  or  all  of 
the  different  kinds  of  work  mentioned  in  section  two  of  this  act;  provided,  however, 
that  the  care  of  said  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  grass,  shall  be  for  a  period  stated  in 
the  resolution  of  intention,  which  shall  not  exceed  five  years;  and  provided,  further, 
that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  specify  or  describe  in  said  resolution  of  intention 
the  kind  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  grass  to  be  planted  or  removed  or  changed,  their 
size  or  age  or  the  method  or  manner  of  planting  or  removing  or  changing  the  same. 
The  city  council  shall  also,  in  the  same  resolution,  refer  the  proposed  improvement 
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The  guard  as  it  appears  on  the  business  streets  of  Sacramento.  An  Oriental 
Plane  one  year  after  planting.  The  guard  is  six  feet  in  height  and  the  grating  three 
feet  in  diameter. 
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to  the  city  engineer  or  other  officer,  board  or  commission  designated  by  the  said 
council,  and  direct  said  person,  board  or  commission,  to  make  and  file  with  the 
clerk  of  the  city  council  a  report  in  writing  presenting  the  following : 

1.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the  work  to  be  performed  and  the  general  method 
and  manner  of  making  the  improvement. 

2.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  said  improvement  including  the  incidental  expense* 
in  connection  therewith,  and  the  annual  cost  of  the  maintenance  thereof  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  years. 

3.  A  diagram  of  the  property  affected  or  benefited  by  the  proposed  work  or 
improvement  and  to  be  assessed  to  pay  the  expenses  thereof,  including  the  annual 
maintenance,  if  any ;  such  diagram  shall  show  each  separate  lot,  piece  or  subdivision 
of  land,  and  the  relative  location  of  the  same  to  the  work  proposed  to  ho  done,  all 
within  the  limits  of  the  assessment  district,  each  of  which  lots,  pieces  or  subdivisions 
shall  be  given  a  separate  number  in  red  ink  upon  said  diagram. 

4.  The  proposed  assessment  of  the  total  amount  of  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the 
proposed  improvement  (including  all  incidental  expenses)  upon  the  lots,  pieces  or 
subdivisions  of  land  within  said  assessment  district  as  shown  by  said  diagram, 
sufficient  to  cover  the  total  expenses  of  the  improvement.  Each  lot.  piece  or  sub- 
division shall  be  separately  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  estimated  benefits  to  be 
received  by  it.  Said  assessment  shall  refer  to  said  lots,  pieces  or  subdivisions  of 
land  upon  said  diagram  by  the  respective  red  ink  numbers  thereof,  and  shall  show 
the  names  of  the  owners,  if  known,  otherwise  designating  them  as  unknown.  N<> 
mistake  in  the  name  of  the  owner  of  any  lot,  piece  or  subdivision  of  land  shall 
affect  the   validity  of  the  assessment  thereon. 

Sec.  4.  In  any  municipality  having  a  hoard,  commission  or  officer  in  charge  of 
tree  planting,  created  by  its  charter,  or  by  law  or  ordinance,  the  proposed  improvement 
shall  be  referred  to  said  board,  commission  or  officer,  and  the  report,  provided  for 
in  section  three  of  this  act  shall  be  made  and  filed  by  said  hoard,  commission  or 
officer. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  report  provided  for  in  section  three  of  this  act, 
the  clerk  of  the  city  council  shall  present  the  same  to  the  city  council  for  considera- 
tion, and  said  council  may  modify  the  same  in  any  respect,  and.  in  case  of  any 
such  modification,  the  report  as  modified  shall  stand  as  the  report  for  the  purpose 
of  all  subsequent  proceedings.  Thereafter,  the  council,  by  resolution,  shall  appoint 
a  time  and  place  for  hearing  protests  in  relation  to  the  proposed  improvement, 
which  time  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  said 
resolution,  and  shall  direct  the  clerk  of  the  city  council  to  give  notice  of  said  hearing, 
and  shall  designate  the  newspaper  in  which  such  notice  shall  be  published. 

Sec.  6.  After  the  passage  of  the  resolution  mentioned  in  section  five  of  this  act. 
the  superintendent  of  streets  of  said  city  shall  cause  to  be  conspicuously  posted 
along  all  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  places  and  pathways,  or  parts  thereof, 
included  in  said  resolution  of  intention,  at  not  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in 
distance  apart,  but  not  less  than  three  in  all  upon  each  such  street,  avenue,  lane, 
alley,  court,  place  and  pathway,  notices  of  the  passage  of  said  resolution  of  intention 
and  of  the  filing  of  said  report.  Said  notices  shall  be  headed  "Notice  of  Parkway 
Improvement,"  in  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  shall  be  in  legible 
characters,  and  shall  state  the  fact  and  date  of  the  passage  of  said  resolution  of 
intention  and  of  the  filing  of  said  report,  and  the  day  and  hour  set  for  the  hearing 
of  said  protests,  and  briefly  describe  the  improvement  proposed  and  refer  to  said 
resolution  and  report  for  further  particulars.  He  shall  also  cause  a  notice  similar 
in  substance  to  be  published  for  a  period  of  two  days  in  a  daily  newspaper  published 
and  circulated  in  said  municipality  and  designated  by  said  city  council  for  that 
purpose,  or  if  there  is  no  daily  newspaper  in  said  municipality,  then  by  one  insertion 
in  a  weekly  paper,  so  published,  circulated  and  designated.  Said  notices  must  be 
posted  and  published,  as  above  provided,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  set  for 
the  hearing  of  said  protests.  In  case  there  is  no  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished and  circulated  in  said  city,  then  said  notice  shall  be  posted  in  three  of  the 
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most  public  places  in  such  city  at  least  ten  clays  before  the  dates  set  for  the  hearing 
of  said  protest. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person,  interested,  objecting  to  said  improvement,  or  to  the  proposed 
assessment  provided  for  in  section  three  hereof,  may  file  a  written  protest  with  the 
clerk  of  the  city  council  at  or  before  the  time  set  for  the  hearing  referred  to  in 
section  five  hereof.  The  clerk  shall  indorse  on  every  such  protest  the  date  of  its 
reception  by  him,  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  said  hearing  shall  present  to  said 
city  council  all  protests  so  filed  with  him.  If  such  protests  are  against  said 
improvement,  and  said  city  council  finds  that  the  same  are  signed  by  the  owners  of 
a  majority  of  the  frontage  of  the  property  fronting  on  streets  or  parts  of  streets 
witliiu  said  assessment  district,  all  further  proceedings  under  said  resolution  of 
intention  shall  be  barred  and  no  new  resolution  of  intention  for  the  same  improvement 
shall  be  passed  within  six  months  after  the  presentation  of  such  protests  to  the 
city  council,  unless  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  frontage  of  the  property  fronting 
on  streets  or  parts  of  streets  within  said  assessment  district  shall  in  the  meantime 
petition  therefor.  If  such  protests  are  against  the  improvement,  and  the  council 
finds  that  tbey  are  not  signed  by  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  frontage  of  the 
property  fronting  on  streets  or  parts  of  streets  within  said  assessment  district,  the 
council  shall  hear  said  protests  at  the  time  appointed  therefor,  as  above  provided, 
or  at  any  time  to  which  the  hearing  thereof  may  be  adjourned  and  pass  upon  the 
same,  and  its  decision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  if  such  protests  are  sustained 
the  proceedings  shall  be  abandoned,  but  may  be  renewed  at  any  time,  and  if  such 
protests  are  denied,  the  proposed  assessment  shall  be  confirmed.  If  such  protests 
are  against  the  proposed  assessment,  the  council  shall  hear  said  protests  at  the  time 
appointed  therefor,  as  above  provided,  or  at  any  time  to  which  the  hearing  thereof 
may  be  adjourned,  and  may  confirm  or  correct  said  proposed  assessment  ;  provided, 
however,  that  they  shall  not  alter  the  same  so  as  to  provide  for  the  doing  of  any 
kind  of  work  not  included  in  said  report  or  the  doing  of  work  upon  any  street. 
avenue,  lane,  alley,  court,  place  or  pathway,  or  portion  thereof  not  included  in  said 
report  and  shall  not  increase  the  amount  to  be  raised  above  the  amount  specified 
in  said  report.  When,  upon  the  hearing,  said  proposed  assessment  is  confirmed  or 
corrected,  or  in  case  no  protests  have  been  filed  and  the  report  provided  for  in 
seel  ion  three  hereof  has  been  adopted  as  a  whole  with  any  modifications  or  corrections 
that  have  been  made  therein,  the  city  council  shall  by  resolution  declare  its  action 
upon  said  report,  order  said  proposed  improvement  to  be  made  and  levy  said  assess- 
ment upon  the  lots,  parts  of  lots  and  subdivisions  of  land  fronting  upon  the  streets. 
avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  places  and  pathways,  or  parts  thereof,  along  and  in 
which  said  improvement  is  to  be  made.  Said  resolution  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  persons. 

SEC.  8.  The  validity  of  an  assessment  levied  under  this  act  shall  not  be  contested 
in  any  action  or  proceeding  unless  the  same  is  commenced  within  thirty  days  after 
the  time  said  assessment  is  levied,  and  any  appeal  from  a  final  judgment  in  such 
action  or  proceeding  must  be  perfected  within  thirty  days  after  the  entry  of  such 
judgment. 

Sec.  '.).  Upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution  provided  for  in  section  seven  hereof, 
the  clerk  of  said  city  council  shall  transmit  to  the  tax  collector  of  the  municipality. 
the  diagram  and  assessment  provided  for  in  subdivisions  three  and  four  of  section 
three  hereof,  and  any  modifications  or  corrections  thereof  made  by  the  city  council. 
Thereupon  the  tax  collector  shall  annually  enter  said  assessments  upon  the  assessment 
roll  upon  which  other  taxes  of  said  city  are  entered,  and  the  same  shall  be  annually 
collected  in  the  same  manner  as  such  other  taxes  are  collected.  Such  entry  and 
collection  to  be  made  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  officers  as  in  the  case  of 
other  city  taxes. 

Sec.  10.  All  sums  collected  on  account  of  such  assessment  shall  be  placed  in  the 
city  treasury  to  the  credit  of  a  special  fund,  which  shall  be  designated  by  the  name 
of  the  proposed  improvement.  The  city  council  shall  cause  to  be  paid  or  transferred 
to  such  special  fund  from  any  other  available  funds  in  the  city  treasury  as  soon  as 
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needed,  such  part  of  the  cost  of  such  proposed  work  as  has  theretofore  been  ordered 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury.  Said  special  fund  shall  be  used  only  for  paying 
the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  work  described  in  the  resolution  ordering  the  work  to 
be  done,  including  the  cost  of  all  posting  and  publication  herein  provided  for,  and 
any  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  work.  If  the  amount  raised  is  insufficient  to 
pay  the  whole  of  such  costs  and  expenses,  the  city  council  may  provide  for  such 
deficiency  by  an  appropriation  out  of  the  general  fund  of  such  city,  or  may  take 
further  proceedings  to  raise  the  amount  of  such  deficiency  by  ordering  a  supple- 
mentary assessment  to  be  made  upon  the  same  property  in  the  same  manner  and 
form  and  subject  to  the  same  procedure  as  the  original  assessment,  but  on  such 
proceedings  no  report  shall  be  necessary  from  the  person  or  board  making  the 
original  report  specified  in  section  three  hereof,  except  an  estimate  of  the  deficiency, 
and  no  protest  shall  be  received  except  as  to  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
complete  the  work.  The  city  council  may  at  any  time  advance  to  such  special  fund 
out  of  any  available  funds  in  the  city  treasury,  sums  in  excess  of  the  amount  to 
be  paid  by  the  city  towards  the  cost  of  such  work  and  may  reimburse  the  city  for 
such  advances  by  repaying  the  same  out  of  any  money  that  may  thereafter  come 
into  such  special  fund. 

Sec.  11.  At  any  time  after  the  funds  for  the  work  or  any  part  of  the  work, 
shall  be  in  the  city  treasury,  or  if  the  municipality  has  advanced  the  money  from 
the  general  fund  as  a  loan  to  said  special  fund,  the  municipality  shall  itself  without 
awarding  a  contract  therefor,  execute  and  perform  the  work  embraced  in  the  plans 
and  specifications  contained  in  the  report  provided  for  in  sections  three  and  four  of 
this  act.  in  accordance  with  said  plans  and  specifications,  and  employ  the  labor, 
and  provide  the  nursery  stock,  material  and  supplies  necessary  therefor,  or  at  its 
option  do  the  work  or  any  portion  thereof  by  contract  let  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  charter  of  said  municipality  or  the  law  under  which  the  said  municipality  is 
organized.  The  work  must  be  done  under  the  supervision,  direction  and  control  of 
the  board,  commission  or  officer  by  whom  the  report  provided  for  in  section  three 
of  this  act  was  made,  and  no  work  shall  be  paid  for  except  upon  the  order  and 
approval  of  said  board,  commission  or  officer. 

Sec.  12.  Every  assessment  levied  under  this  act  shall  from  the  date  of  the  levy 
thereof  be  a  lien  upon  the  land  upon  which  it  is  levied  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
(he  same  effect  as  other  city  taxes  are  a  lien  upon  said  land.  And  such  lien  shall 
continue  and  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  of  said  city  are 
continued  and  enforced. 

Sec.  13.  The  following  words  and  phrases  shall,  where  used  in  this  act,  have 
the  following  meanings  : 

(1)  The  terms  "municipality"  and  "city"  include  all  corporations  heretofore 
organized  and  now  existing,  and  those  hereafter  organized,  for  municipal  purposes. 

(2)  The  terms  "council"  and  "city  council"  include  any  body  or  board  in  which 
by  law  is  vested  the  legislative  power  of  any  city. 

(3)  The  terms  "treasurer"  and  "city  treasurer"  include  any  person  or  officer 
who  has  charge  and  makes  payments  of  the  city  funds. 

(4)  The  term  "city  engineer"  includes  any  person  or  officer  who  has  charge  of 
the  surveying  and  engineering  work  of  said  city. 

(5)  The  terms  "clerk"  and  "city  clerk"  include  any  person  or  officer  who  shall 
be  clerk  of  the  said  council. 

(6)  The  term  "improvement"  includes  all  work  and  improvements  mentioned 
in  section  two  of  this  act. 

(7)  The  term  "incidental  expenses"  shall  include  the  cost  and  expense  of  making 
the  report  mentioned  in  sections  three  and  four  hereof,  including  fees  for  surveying 
and  engineering  work ;  also  the  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  as  provided  herein ; 
also  the  expenses  of  making  the  assessment  for  any  work  authorized  by  this  act. 

(8)  The  term  "owner"  and  "any  person  interested"  includes  the  person  owning 
the  fee,  or  the  person  in  whom,  on  the  day  any  protest  or  petition  is  filed,  the  legal 
title  to  real  property  appears,  by  deeds  duly  recorded  in  the  county  recorder's  office 
of  the  county  in  which  said  city  is  situated,  or  any  person  in  possession  of  real 
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property,  as  the  executor,  administrator,  trustee  under  an  express  trust,  guardian 
or  other  legal  representative  of  the  owner,  or  any  person  in  possession  of  real 
property  under  a  written  contract  of  purchase  thereof  duly  recorded,  or  any  person 
in  possession  of  real  property  as  lessee  thereof  under  a  lease  duly  recorded,  which 
shall  require  such  lessee  to  pay  or  dischage  all  assessments  for  street  or  other  public 
improvements,  that  may  be  levied  or  assessed  against  such  real  property. 

(9)  Any  act  required  herein  to  be  performed  by  resolution  may  be  performed  by 
ordinance  with  the  same  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  14.  Proof  of  publication  of  any  notice  required  by  this  act  shall  be  made 
by  affidavit,  as  provided  in  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  proof  of  the  posting 
of  any  such  notice  shall  be  made  by  the  affidavit  of  the  person  posting  the  same, 
Betting  forth  the  facts  regarding  such  posting.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  officer 
who  is  required  by  this  act  to  have  any  notice  published  or  posted, ^to  obtain  and 
file  in  his  office  the  affidavit  or  affidavits  in  proof  thereof;  provided,  that  his  failure 
so  to  do  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  proceedings  under  this  act.  Any  such 
affidavit  so  filed  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated  regarding 
such  publication  or  posting. 

Sec.  15.  This  act  shall  in  no  wise  affect  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  planting,  maintenance,  and  care  of  shade  trees  upon  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  courts 
and  places  within  municipalities,  and  of  hedges  upon  the  lines  thereof;  also,  for  the 
eradication  of  certain  weeds  within  city  limits,"  approved  March  11,  1893,  or  any 
act  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto,  or  any  other  acts  on  the  same 
subject,  or  apply  to  proceedings  had  thereunder,  but  it  is  intended  to  and  does  provide 
an  alternate  system  of  proceedings  for  making  the  improvements  provided  for  by  this 
act;  and  it  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  city  council  of  any  municipality 
to  proceed  in  making  such  improvements,  either  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
under  the  provisions  of  such  other  acts  ;  but  when  any  proceedings  are  commenced 
under  this  act,  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  such  amendments  thereof  as  may 
be  hereafter  adopted,  and  no  other,  shall  apply  to  all  such  proceedings,  and  any 
provisions  contained  in  said  acts  or  any  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  hereof 
shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  as  to  the  proceedings  commenced  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  The  election  of  the  city  council  to  proceed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  expressed  in  its  resolution  of  intention  to  order  the  work  clone. 

Sec.  16.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  promote  the 
objects  thereof,  and  no  publication  or  notice  other  than  that  provided  for  in  this  act 
shall  be  necessary  to  give  validity  to  any  proceedings  had  thereunder.  This  act  may 
be  designated  and  referred  to  as  the  "Tree  Planting  Act  of  1915." 

Senate  Bill  No.  1737. 
Chatter  314. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  planting,  protection  and  care,  and  the  removal  and  change, 
of  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  along  and  in  public  streets,  avenues,  lanes, 
alleys,  courts  and  places  within  municipalities,  and  for  the  assessment  of  the 
costs  and  expenses  thereof  upon  the  lots,  parts  of  lots  and  lands  fronting  on 
the  public  streets,  avenues,  lams,  alleys,  courts  or  places  where  such  work 
is  to  be  done. 

[Approved  June   11,   1913.] 
The  people  of  the  state  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts  and  places  within  the 
municipalities  of  this  state,  now  open  or  dedicated,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  opened 
or  dedicated  to  public  use,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  open  public  streets,  avenues, 
lanes,  alleys,  courts,  and  places  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  the  city  council 
of  each  municipality  of  this  state  is  hereby  empowered  to  cause  shade  trees  and 
ornamental  shrubs  to  be  planted,  protected  and  cared  for,  and  removed  and  changed, 
along  and  in  said  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts  and  places,  for  which  grades 
have  been  officially  established,  and  which   have  been  actually  graded  in  conformity 
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therewith,  and  is  hereby  invested  with  jurisdiction  to  order  to  be  done  thereon  and 
therein  any  of  the  work  mentioned  in  section  two  of  this  act  in  the  manner  and 
under  the  proceedings  hereinafter  described. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  public  interest  or  convenience  may  require,  the  city  council 
of  any  municipality  of  this  state  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  order  shade 
trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  to  be  planted,  protected,  and  cared  for,  and  to  be 
removed  and  changed,  along  and  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  such  public  street, 
avenue,  lane,  alley,  court  or  place  in  such  municipality;  also  to  order  suitable 
guards,  covering  or  grating  for  the  protection  of  said  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to  order 
i  any  other  work  to  be  done  which  shall  be  necessary  to  plant,  protect  and  care  for, 
land  to  remove  and  change,  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  along  and  in  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  any  such  public  street,  avenue,  lane,  alley,  court  or  place  in 
such  municipality. 

Sec.  3.  Before  ordering  any  improvement  to  be  made  which  is  authorized  by 
section  two  of  this  act,  the  city  council  shall  adopt  a  resolution  declaring  its  intention 
to  do  so,  briefly  describing  the  proposed  improvement,  which  may  include  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  one  or  more  such  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts  or  places  in 
any  such  municipality.  Said  proposed  improvement  may  include  any  or  all  of  the 
different  kinds  of  work  mentioned  in  section  two  of  this  act;  provided,  however, 
that  the  care  of  said  trees  and  shrubs  shall  be  for  a  period  stated  in  the  resolution 
of  intention,  which  shall  not  exceed  five  years;  and  provided,  further,  that  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  specify  or  describe  in  said  resolution  of  intention  the  kind  of 
trees  or  shrubs  to  be  planted  or  removed  or  changed,  their  size  or  age  or  the  method 
or  manner  of  planting  or  removing  or  changing  them.  The  city  council  shall  also, 
in  the  same  resolution,  refer  the  proposed  improvement  to  the  city  engineer,  and 
direct  him  to  make  and  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  council  a  report  in  writing, 
presenting  the  following : 

1.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the  work  required  in  order  to  make  said  improve- 
ment, which  shall  include  a  specification  of  the  kind  of  trees  or  shrubs  to  be  used 
in  and  covered  by  the  improvement,  their  approximate  age,  size  and  the  general 
method  or  manner  of  making  the  improvement. 

2.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  said  improvement,  and  of  the  incidental  expenses 
in  connection  therewith. 

3.  A  diagram,  exhibiting  the  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts  and  places,  or 
the  parts  thereof,  along  and  in  which  said  improvement  is  proposed  to  be  made,  and 
showing  the  boundaries  and  frontage  of  the  lots,  parts  of  lots  and  lands  fronting 

i  thereon,   each  of  which  subdivisions   shall   be   given  a   separate  number  in   red  ink 
upon  said  diagram. 

4.  A  proposed  assessment  of  the  total  amount  of  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the 
proposed  improvement  (including  all  incidental  expenses)  upon  the  lots,  parts  of 
lots  and  lands  fronting  upon  the  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts  and  places, 
or  parts  thereof,  along  and  in  which  said  improvement  is  to  be  made,  at  a  rate  per 
front  foot  sufficient  to  cover  the  total  expenses  of  the  improvement.  Each  subdi- 
vision shall  be  separately  assessed  in  proportion  to  its  frontage.  Said  assessment 
shall  refer  to  said  subdivisions  upon  said  diagram  by  the  respective  red  ink  numbers 
thereof,  and  shall  show  the  names  of  the  owners,  if  known,  otherwise  designating 
them  as  unknown.  No  mistake  in  the  name  of  the  owner  of  any  subdivision  of  land 
shall  affect  the  validity  of  the  assessment  thereon. 

Sec.  4.  In  any  municipality  having  a  board,  commission  or  officer  in  charge  of 
tree  planting,  created  by  its  charter  or  by  law,  the  proposed  improvement  shall  be 
referred  to  said  board,  commission  or  officer,  and  the  report  provided  for  in  section 
three  of  this  act  shall  be  made  and  filed  by  said  board,  commission  or  officer. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  report  provided  for  in  section  three  of  this  act, 
the  said  clerk  shall  present  the  same  to  the  city  council  for  consideration,  and  said 
council  may  modify  the  same  in  any  respect,  and  in  case  of  any  such  modification. 
the  report  as  modified  shall  stand  as  the  report  for  the  purpose  of  all  subsequent 
proceedings.  Thereafter,  the  council,  by  resolution,  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place 
for  hearing  protests  in  relation  to  the  proposed  improvement,  which  time  shall  not 
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be  less  than  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  said  resolution,  and  shal 
direct  the  clerk  of  the  city  council  to  give  notice  of  said  hearing,  and  shall  designat< 
the  newspaper  in  which  such  notice  shall  be  published. 

Sec.  6.  After  the  passage  of  the  resolution  mentioned  in  section  five  of  this  act 
the  clerk  of  said  city  council  shall  cause  to  be  conspicuously  posted  along  all  streets 
avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts  aud  places,  or  parts  thereof,  included  in  said  resolution 
of  intention,  at  not  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  distance  apart,  notices  (not  less 
than  three  in  all),  of  the  passage  of  said  resolution  of  intention  and  of  the  filin- 
of  said  report.  Said  notices  shall  be  headed  "Notice  of  local  improvement,"  in  letters 
not  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  shall  be  in  legible  characters,  and  shall  state  the 
fact  and  date  of  the  passage  of  said  resolution  of  intention  and  of  the  filing  of  said 
report,  and  the  date  set  for  the  hearing  of  said  protests,  and  briefly  describe  the 
improvement  proposed  and  refer  to  said  resolution  and  report  for  further  particulars. 
He  shall  also  cause  a  notice  similar  in  substance  to  be  published  for  a  period  of! 
two  days  in  a  daily  newspaper  published  and  circulated  in  said  municipality  and 
designated  by  said  city  council  for  that  purpose,  or  if  there  is  no  daily  newspaper  in 
said  municipality,  then  by  two  successive  insertions  in  a  weekly  paper,  so  published 
circulated  and  designated.  Said  notices  must  be  posted  and  published,  as  abovl 
provided,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  set  for  the  hearing  of  said  protests 
In  case  there  is  no  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  published  and  circulated  in  said  city. 
then  said  notice  shall  be  posted  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  such  city  at 
leasl   ten  days  before  the  dates  set  for  the  hearing  of  said  protest. 

r.     Any  person  interested,  objecting  to  said  improvement,  or  to  the  proposed 
assessment  provided  for  in  section  three  hereof,  may  file  a  written  protest  with  the 
clerk   of   the  city   council   at   or  before   the   time  set   for  the  hearing   referred    to  in 
section    five   hereof.      The   clerk   shall   indorse   on    every    such    protest    the   date    of   its 
reception   by  him,  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  said   hearing  shall  present  to  said 
city  council  all  protests  so  filed  with  him.     If  such  protests  are  against  said  improve- 
ment,   and   sa.d   city   council    finds   that   the   same   are  signed    by   the   owners   of   a 
majority  of  the  frontage  of  the  property  fronting  on  said  propose,!  improvement    all 
further  proceedings   under  said   resolution   of   intention    shall   be  barred   ami   no   new 
resolution  of  intention  for  the  same  improvement  shall  be  passed  within  six  months 
after  the   presentation   of  such   protests  to   the  city  council,   unless   the  owners   of  a 
majority   of   the  frontage   of   the   property   fronting   on    said    proposed   improvement 
shall   m  the  meantime   petition   therefor.      If  such   protests  are  against  the   improve- 
ment, and   the  council   finds   that   they  are  not   signed   by  the  owners  of  a   majority 
of  the  frontage  of  the  property  fronting  on  said   proposed   improvement,   the  council 
shall  hear  said  protests  at   the  time  appointed  therefor,  as  above  provided,  or  at   anv 
tune  to  winch  the  hearing  thereof  may  be  adjourned,  and  pass  upon  the  same,  and 
its  decision   shall   he   final   and   conclusive,   and    if  such    protests   are   sustained    the 
proceedings    shall    he    abandoned,    but    may    be    renewed    at    any    time,    and    if    such 
protests  are  denied,  the  proposed  assessment  shall  be  confirmed.     If  such  protests  are 
against   the  proposed    assessment,    the   council    shall   hear  said    protests   at   the    time 
appointed   therefor,  as  above  provided,  or  at  any  time  to  which   the  hearing  thereof 
may   be  adjourned,   and    may  confirm   or   correct   said    proposed   assessment.      When 
upon  the  hearing,  said  proposed  assessment  is  confirmed  or  corrected,  or  in  case  no 
protests   are  filed,   the  report   provided   for  in  section   three  hereof  shall  be  adopted 
as  a  whole,  with  any  modifications  or  corrections  that  have  been  made  therein  and 
the  city  conn,,  1   shall,   by   resolution,  order  said  proposed   improvement  to  be  made 
and  declare   its  action   upon  said   report  and  assessment,   which   resolution  shall   be 
final  and  conclusive  on  all  persons,  and  the  assessment  shall  be  therebv  levied  upon 
the  lots,  parts   of  lots   and   lands  fronting  upon  the  streets,  avenues,  'lanes,   alleys, 
Decade  *'    '"'   ****   ^"^    al°US   and    ln    Whi°h    Said   imPr°vement   is   to 

_  Sec.  S  The  validity  of  an  assessment  levied  under  this  act  shall  not  be  contested 
m  any  action  or  proceeding  unless  the  same  is  commenced  within  thirty  days  after 
the  time  said  assessment  is  levied,  and  any  appeal  from  a  final  judgment  in  such  an 
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action  or  proceeding  must  be  perfected  within  thirty  days  after  the  entry  of  such 
judgment. 

Sec.  9.  Upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution  provided  for  in  section  seven  hereof, 
the  clerk  of  said  city  council  shall  transmit  to  the  tax  collector  of  the  municipality, 
the  diagram  and  assessment  provided  for  in  subdivisions  3  and  4  of  section  three 
hereof,  and  any  corrections  thereof  made  by  the  city  council. 

Sec.  10.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  diagram  and  assessment  referred  to  in  the  last 
preceding  section,  the  tax  collector  of  the  municipality  shall  record  the  same  in  a 
substantial  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  in  his  office,  and  shall  thereupon  fix 
a  day  not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more  than  thirty,  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt 
by  him  of  said  diagram  and  assessment,  after  which  all  assessments  unpaid  shall 
become  delinquent  and  ten  per  cent  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  thereof,  and  shall 
also  fix  a  day  for  the  sale  of  the  various  parcels  of  land  upon  which  the  assessments 
are  unpaid,  which  said  date  shall  be  not  less  than  fifty  days  nor  more  than  sixty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  by  him  of  said  diagram  and  assessment. 


If  a  tree  is  worth  anything,  should  it  be  treated  this  way? 


Sec.  11.  Notice  of  the  sale  of  property  upon  which  the  said  assessments  are 
delinquent  shall  be  given  by  said  tax  collector  by  posting  and  publication  in  the 
manner  now  provided  by  the  general  laws  of  the  state  of  California,  for  giving  notice 
of  sale  of  real  estate  upon  execution;  provided,  however,  that  the  descriptions  of  the 
various  parcels  of  land  need  not  be  set  out  at  length,  but  only  by  the  respective 
numbers  of  the  same  as  they  appear  upon  the  assessment  and  diagram,  which  shall 
be  properly  referred  to  in  said  notice,  and  said  descriptions  shall  all  be  contained 
in  one  notice.  At  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  the  sale  of  said  property,  the  tax 
collector  shall  separately  sell  the  respective  parcels  of  land,  the  assessments  against 
which  have  not  been  paid,  or  so  much  of  each  parcel  as  shall  be  necessary  to  realize 
the  amount  assessed  against  said  parcel,  said  ten  per  cent  penalty  for  delinquency, 
and  its  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  sale,  in  the  order  of  their  numbers  upon  said 
diagram.     At  said  sale  the  municipality  may  be  a  purchaser. 

Sec.  12.  The  tax  collector  shall  issue  for  each  sale  an  original  and  a  duplicate 
certificate  of  sale,  referring  to  the  proceedings,  describing  the  parcel  sold,  and  giving 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  amount  for  which  said  parcel  was  sold.  The 
original  certificate  he  shall  deliver  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  duplicate  he  shall  keep 
on  file  in  his  office  in  the  form  of  a  stub  in  the  certificate  book. 
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].°>.  At  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
sale,  any  property  sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sections  may  be  redeemed 
by  the  payment  to  the  tax  collector  of  the  amount  for  which  the  property  was  sold, 
with  an  additional  penalty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  said  amount.  Said  redemption 
money  shall  be  paid  by  the  tax  collector  to  the  person  holding  the  original  certificate 
of  sale  upon  his  delivering  up  the  same  and  receipting  for  the  amount  received  from 
the  tax  collector  therefor.  Upon  redemption  of  any  parcel  of  land  the  tax  collector 
shall  enter  the  fact  and  date  of  such  redemption  upon  the  duplicate  certificate  of 
sale  thereof. 

Sec.  14.  If  the  property  is  sold,  and  is  not  redeemed  within  said  period  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  sale,  the  tax  collector  shall  execute  to  the  person  named 
in  the  original  certificate,  or  to  his  assignee,  a  deed  of  the  property  described  in 
said  certificate,  which  said  deed  shall  refer  in  general  terms  to  the  proceedings 
under  which  the  same  is  issued,  and  shall  contain  a  description  of  the  property. 
Such  deed  shall  convey  title  in  fee  to  said  property,  and  the  grantee  is  immediately, 
upon   the   receipt   thereof,   entitled   to   possession   of  the  property  described   therein. 

Sec.  15.  The  funds  collected  by  the  tax  collector  under  the  proceedings  herein 
provided  for,  either  upon  voluntary  payment,  or  as  the  result  of  sales,  shall  be  paid 
by  said  tax  collector  as  fast  as  collected  to  the  treasurer  of  said  municipalities,  who 
shall  place  the  same  in  a  special  fund  designated  by  the  city  council,  and  payments 
shall  be  made  out  of  said  special  fund  only  for  the  purposes  provided  for  in  this  act. 
To  expedite  the  making  of  any  such  improvement,  the  city  council  may  at  any  time 
transfer  into  said  special  fund,  out  of  any  money  in  the  general  fund,  such  sums 
as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  the  sums  so  transferred  shall  be  deemed  a  loan  to 
such  special  fund  and  shall  he  repaid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  assessments  provider 
for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  At  any  time  after  the  funds  for  the  work,  or  any  part  of  the  work, 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  said  treasurer,  the  municipality  shall  itself  execute  an< 
perform  the  work  embraced  in  the  plans  and  specifications  contained  in  the  report 
provided  for  in  sections  three  and  four  of  this  act,  in  accordance  with  said  plane 
and  specifications,  and  employ  the  labor,  and  provide  the  nursery  stock,  material 
and  supplies  necessary  Therefor.  The  cost  and  expenses  of  such  work  shall  be  pai< 
out  of  said  special  fund  ;  and  in  case  of  a  deficiency  in  the  fund  for  such  improve- 
ment, the  city  council,  in  its  discretion,  may  provide  for  such  deficiency  by  an 
appropriation  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  treasury,  or  by  ordering  a  supple- 
mentary assessment  to  be  made  upon  the  same  property,  in  the  same  manner  and 
form,  and  subject  to  the  same  procedure  as  the  original  assessment;  and  in  the 
last  named  case,  in  order  to  avoid  delay,  the  city  council  may  advance  such  deficiency 
out  of  any  money  in  the  general  fund  of  the  treasury,  and  reimburse  the  treasur 
from  the  collections  under  such  supplementary  assessment.  The  work  must 
done  under  the  supervision,  direction  and  control  of  the  board,  commission  or  ofhVer 
by  whom  the  report  provided  for  in  section  three  of  this  act  was  made,  and  no  work 
shall  be  paid  for  except  upon  the  order  and  approval  of  said  board,  commission 
or  officer. 

Sec.  17.     If  at  any  time  an  assessment  for  any  such  improvement  shall   realiz 
a  larger  sum  than  is  necessary  therefor,   the  excess  shall  be  refunded  pro  rata  to 
the  parties  by  whom  it  was  paid. 

Sec.  18.  Every  special  assessment  levied  under  this  act  shall,  from  the  date  of 
the  levy  thereof,  be  a  lien  upon  the  land  upon  which  it  is  levied  paramount  to  all  other 
liens,  except  prior  assessments  and  taxation,  and  such  lien  shall  continue  until  such 
special  assessment  is  paid,  or  until  the  property  is  sold  and  a  deed  is  made  therefor  to 
the  purchaser  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  all  parties  shall  have  constructive  notice 
of  such  lien  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  referred  to  in  section 
seven  hereof. 

SEC.  li).  The  following  words  and  phrases  .shall,  where  used  in  this  act,  have 
the  following  meanings: 

(1)   The    terms    "municipality"    and    "city"    include    all    corporations    heretofor 
organized  and  now  existing,  and   those  hereafter  organized,  for  municipal  purposes. 
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(2)  The  (onus  "council"  and  "city  council"  include  any  body  or  board  in  which 
by  law  is  vested  the  legislative  power  of  any  city. 

(3)  The  terms  "treasurer"  and  "city  treasurer"  include  any  person  or  officer, 
who  has  charge  and  makes  payments   of  the  city  funds. 

(4)  The  term  "city  engineer"  includes  any  person  or  officer,  who  has  charge  of 
the  surveying  and  engineering  work  of  said  city. 

(5)  The  terms  "clerk"  and  "city  clerk"  include  any  person  or  officer  who  shall 
be  clerk  of  the  said  council. 

(6)  The  term  "improvement"  includes  all  work  and  improvements  mentioned  in 
section  two  of  this  act. 

(7)  The  term  "incidental  expenses"  shall  include  the  cost  and  expense  of  making 
the  report  mentioned  in  sections  three  and  four  hereof,  including  tees  for  surveying 
and  engineering  work;  "also  the  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  as  provided  herein; 
also  the  expenses   of  making  the  assessment  for  any   work  authorized  by  this  act. 

(S)  The  term  "owner"  and  "any  person  interested"  included  the  person  owning 
the  fee,  or  the  person  in  whom,  on  the  day  any  protest  or  petition  is  filed,  the  legal 
title  to  real  property  appears,  by  deeds  duly  recorded  in  the  county  recorder's  office 
of  the  county  in  which  said  city  is  situated,  or  any  person  in  possession  of  real 
property,  as  the  executor,  administrator,  trustee  under  an  express  trust,  guardian 
or  other  legal  representative  of  the  owner,  or  any  person  in  possession  of  real  property 
under  a  written  contract  of  purchase  thereof  duly  recorded,  or  any  person  in  posses- 
sion of  real  property,  as  lessee  thereof  under  a  lease  duly  recorded,  which  shall 
require  such  lessee  to  pay  or  discharge  all  assessments  for  street  or  other  public 
improvements,  that  may  be  levied  or  assessed  against  such  real  properly. 

Sec.  20.  Proof  of  publication  of  any  notice  required  by  this  act  shall  be  made 
by  affidavit,  as  provided  in  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  proof  of  the  posting  of 
any  such  notice  shall  be  made  by  the  affidavit  of  the  person  posting  the  same,  setting 
forth  the  facts  regarding  such  posting.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  officer  who  is 
required  by  this  act  to  have  any  notice  published  or  posted,  to  obtain  and  file  in 
his  office  the  affidavit  or  affidavits  in  proof  thereof;  provided,  that  his  failure  so  to 
do  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  proceedings  under  this  act.  Any  such  affidavit 
so  filed  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated  regarding  such 
publication  or  posting. 

Sec.  21.  This  act  shall  in  no  wise  affect  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  planting,  maintenance,  and  care  of  shade  trees  upon  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  courts 
and  places  within  municipalities,  and  of  hedges  upon  the  lines  thereof ;  also,  for 
the  eradication  of  certain  weeds  within  city  limits,"  approved  March  11,  1S93,  or 
any  act  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto,  or  any  other  acts  on  the 
same  subject,  or  apply  to  proceedings  had  thereunder,  but  it  is  intended  to  and  does 
provide  an  alternate  system  of  proceedings  for  making  the  improvements  provided 
for  by  this  act;  and  it  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  city  council  of  any 
municipality  to  proceed  in  making  such  improvements,  either  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  or  under  the  provisions  of  such  other  acts  ;  but  when  any  proceedings 
are  commenced  under  this  act,  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  such  amendments 
thereof  as  may  be  hereafter  adopted,  and  no  other,  shall  apply  to  all  such  proceedings, 
and  any  provisions  contained  in  said  acts  or  any  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
hereof  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect  as  to  the  proceedings  commenced  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  The  election  of  the  city  council  to  proceed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  expressed  in  its  resolution  of  intention  to  order 
the  work  done. 

Sec.  22.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  promote  the 
objects  thereof,  and  no  publication  or  notice  other  than  that  provided  for  in  this 
act  shall  be  necessary  to  give  validity  to  any  proceedings  had  thereunder.  This  act 
may  be  designated  and  referred  to  as  the  "tree  planting  act  of  1913." 
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Assembly  Bill  No.  1606. 
Chapter  759. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  planting,  protection  and 
care,  and  the  removal  and  change,  of  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs  along 
and  in  public  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts  and  places  within  munici- 
palities, and  for  the  assessment  of  the  costs  and  expenses  thereof  upon  the 
lots,  parts  of  lots  and  lands  fronting  on  the  public  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys, 
courts  or  places  where  such  work  is  to  be  done,"  approved  June  11,  1913,  by 
providing  for  the  planting,  protection,  and  care,  and  the  removal  and  change 
of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  grass  along  and  in  public  streets,  avenues,  lanes, 
alleys,  courts,  jtlaccs  and  pathways,  within  municipalities,  and  for  the  assessment 
of  the  cost  and  expenses  thereof  upon  the  lots,  parts  of  lots,  and  lands  within 
the  district  assessed,  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be  received  where  such 
work  is  to  be  done,  by  amending  the  title  of  said  act  and  by  amending  sectioni 
one,  two,  three,  four,  six,  seven  and  sixteen  thereof. 

[Approved  June  12,   1915.] 

The  people  of  the  state  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  title  of  that  certain  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
planting,  protection  and  care,  and  the  removal  and  change,  of  shade  trees  and  orna- 
mental shrubs  along  and  in  public  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts  and  places 
within  municipalities,  and  for  the  assessment  of  the  costs  and  expenses  thereof  upon 
the  lots,  parts  of  lots  and  lands  fronting  on  the  public  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys, 
courts  or  places  where  such  work  is  to  be  done,"  approved  June  11,  1913,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  planting,  protection,  and  care, 
and  the  removal  and  change  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  grass  along  and  in  public 
streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  places  and  pathways,  within  municipalities, 
and  for  the  assessment  of  the  cost  and  expenses  thereof  upon  the  lots,  parts  of  lots, 
and  lands  within  the  district  assessed,  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be  received 
where  such  work  is  to  be  done." 

Sec.  2.  Section  one  of  said  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  planting, 
protection  and  care,  and  the  removal  and  change,  of  shade  trees  and  ornamental 
shrubs  along  and  in  public  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts  and  places  within 
municipalities,  and  for  the  assessment  of  the  costs  and  expenses  thereof  upon  the 
lots,  parts  of  lots  and  lands  fronting  on  the  public  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys, 
courts  or  places  where  such  work  is  to  be  done"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  All  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  places  or  pathways  within 
the  municipalities  of  this  state,  now  open  or  dedicated,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
opened  or  dedicated  to  public  use,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  open  public 
streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  places  or  pathways  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  and  the  city  council  of  each  municipality  of  this  state  is  hereby  empowered  to 
cause  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  grass  to  be  planted,  protected  and  cared  for,  and 
removed  and  changed,  or  to  care  for  and  maintain  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  grass, 
along  and  in  said  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  places  and  pathways  and  is 
hereby  invested  with  jurisdiction  to  order  to  be  done  thereon  and  therein  any  of  the 
work  mentioned  in  section  two  of  this  act  in  the  manner  and  under  the  proceedings 
hereinafter  described. 

Sec.  3.     Section  two  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  2.  Whenever  the  public  interest  or  convenience  may  require,  the  city 
council  of  any  municipality  of  this  state  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
order  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  grass  to  be  planted,  protected,  and  cared  for,  and  to 
be  removed  or  changed,  along  and  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  such  public 
street,  avenue,  lane,  alley,  court,  place  or  pathway  in  such  municipality;  also  to 
order  suitable  guards,  coverings,  or  grating  for  the  protection  of  said  trees,  shrubs, 
plants  or  grass,  and  to  order  any  other  work  to  be  done  which  shall  be  necessary 
to  plant,   protect  or  care  for,   and  to   remove  or  change,   trees,  shrubs,   plants  or 
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jrass,  along  and  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  such  public  street,  avenue,  lane, 
illey,  court,  place  or  pathway  in  such  municipality. 

Sec.  4.  Section  three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
Section  3.  Before  ordering  any  improvements  to  be  made  which  is  authorized 
)y  section  two  of  this  act  the  city  council  shall  adopt  a  resolution  declaring  its 
ntention  to  do  so,  briefly  describing  the  proposed  improvement,  which  may  include 
he  whole  or  any  part  of  one  or  more  such  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts, 
flaces  or  pathways  in  any  such  municipality.  Said  proposed  improvement  may 
nclude  any  or  all  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  mentioned  in  section  two  of  this 
ict ;  provided,  however,  that  the  care  of  said  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  grass  shall 
)e  for  a  period  stated  in  the  resolution  of  intention,  which  shall  not  exceed  five 
'ears ;  and  provided,  further,  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  specify  or  describe 
n  said  resolution  of  intention  the  kind  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  grass  to  be 
danted  or  removed  or  changed,  their  size  or  age  or  the  method  or  manner  of  planting 
»r  removing  or  changing  them.  The  city  council  shall  also,  in  the  same  resolution, 
■efer  the  proposed  improvement  to  the  city  engineer,  or  other  officer,  board,  or 
tommission,  designated  by  said  council  as  provided  in  section  four  herein,  and  direct 
:uch  person,  board  or  commission  to  make  and  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  council 
i  report  in  writing,  presenting  the  following : 

1.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the  work  to  be  performed  and  the  general  method 
ir  manner  of  making  the  improvement. 

2.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  said  improvement,  and  of  the  incidental  expenses 
n  connection  therewith. 

3.  A  diagram  of  the  property  affected  or  benefited  by  the  proposed  work  of 
mprovement,  which  diagram  shall  show  each  separate  lot,  piece  or  parcel  of  land, 
ind  the  relative  location  of  the  same  to  the  work  proposed  to  be  done,  all  within 
he  limits  of  the  assessment  district,  each  of  which  subdivisions  shall  be  given  a 
eparate  number  in  red  ink  upon  said  diagram. 

4.  The  proposed  assessment  of  the  total  amount  of  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the 
iroposed  improvement  (including  all  incidental  expenses)  upon  the  lots,  parts  of  lots, 
nd  lands  within  said  assessment  district  as  shown  by  said  diagram  sufficient  to 
over  the  total  expenses  of  the  improvement.  Each  of  said  lots,  parts  of  lots,  and 
ands  shall  be  separately  assessed  in  proportion  to  the  estimated  benefits  to  be 
eceived  by  it.  Said  assessment  shall  refer  to  said  lots,  parts  of  lots  and  lands 
tpon  said  diagram  by  the  respective  red  ink  number  thereof,  and  shall  show  the 
anies  of  the  owners,  if  known,  otherwise  designating  them  as  owners.    Any  mistake 

1  the  name  of  the  owner  of  any  lots,  parts  of  lots,  or  lands  shall  not  affect  the 
alidity  of  the,  assessment  thereon. 
Sec.  5.     Section  four  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 
Section  4.     In  any  municipality  having  a  board,  commission  or  officer  in  charge 
;f  tree  planting,  created  by  its  charter  or  by  law  or  ordinance,  the  proposed  improve- 
lent  shall  be  referred  to  said  board,  commission  or  officer,  and  the  report  provided 
ior  in  section  three  of  this  act  shall  be  made  and  filed  by  said  board,  commission 
,r  officer. 
:    Sec.  6.     Section  six  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  6.  After  the  passage  of  the  resolution  mentioned  in  section  five  of  this 
ct,  the  clerk  of  said  council  shall  cause  to  be  conspicuously  posted  along  all  streets, 
venues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  places  or  pathways,  or  parts  thereof,  included  in  said 
esolution  of  intention,  at  not  more  than  three  hundred  feet  in  distance  apart, 
otices  (not  less  than  three  in  all),  of  the  passage  of  said  resolution  of  intention 
nd  of  the  filing  of  said  report.  Said  notices  shall  be  headed  "Notice  of  local 
nprovement,"  in  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  shall  be  in  legible  char- 
ters, and  shall  state  the  fact  and  date  of  the  passage  of  said  resolution  of  intention 
nd  of  the  filing  of  said  report,  and  the  date  set  for  the  hearing  of  said  protests, 
nd  briefly  describe  the  improvement  proposed  and  refer  to  said  resolution  and 
sport  for  further  particulars.  He  shall  also  cause  a  notice  similar  in  substance 
)  be  published  for  a  period  of  two  days  in  a  daily  newspaper  published  and  circulated 
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in  said  municipality  and  designated  by  said  city  council  for  that  purpose,  or  if  the 
is  no  daily  newspaper  in  said  municipality,  then  by  two  successive  insertions  in  a 
weekly  paper,  so  published,  circulated  and  designated.  Said  notices  must  be  posted 
and  published,  as  above  provided,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  set  for  the 
hearing  of  said  protests.  In  case  there  is  no  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  published 
and  circulated  in  said  city,  then  said  notice  shall  be  posted  in  three  of  the  most 
public  places  in  such  city  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  set  for  the  hearing 
said  protest. 

Sec.  7.  Section  seven  of  said  act  is  hereby  ameuded  to  read  as  follows  : 
Section  7.  Any  person  interested,  objecting  to  said  improvement,  or  to  tl 
proposed  assessment  provided  for  in  section  three  hereof,  may  file  a  written  protest 
with  the  clerk  of  the  city  council  at  or  before  the  time  set  for  the  hearing  referred 
to  in  section  five  hereof.  The  clerk  shall  indorse  on  every  such  protest  the  date 
of  its  reception  by  him,  and  at  the  time  appointed  for  said  hearing  shall  present 
to  said  city  council  all  protests  so  filed  with  him.  If  such  protests  are  against 
said  improvement,  and  said  city  council  finds  that  the  same  are  signed  by  the 
owners  of  a  majority  of  the  property  fronting  on  the  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  courts, 
places  and  pathways,  or  parts  thereof,  within  said  assessment  district,  all  further 
proceedings  under  said  resolution  of  intention  shall  be  barred  and  no  new  resolution 
of  intention  for  the  same  improvement  shall  be  passed  within  six  months  after  the 
presentation  of  such  protests  to  the  city  council,  unless  the  owners  of  a  majority 
of  the  property  fronting  on  the  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  courts,  places  and  pathways, 
or  parts  thereof,  within  said  assessment  district,  shall  in  the  meantime  petition 
therefor.  If  such  protests  are  against  the  improvement,  and  the  council  finds  that 
they  are  not  signed  by  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  frontage  of  the  property 
fronting  on  said  proposed  improvement,  the  council  shall  hear  said  protests  at  the 
time  appointed  therefor,  as  above  provided,  or  at  any  time  to  which  the  hearing 
thereof  may  be  adjourned,  and  pass  upon  the  same,  and  its  decision  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive,  and  if  such  protests  are  sustained  the  proceedings  shall  be  abandoned, 
but  may  be  renewed  at  any  time,  and  if  such  protests  are  denied,  the  proposed 
assessment  shall  be  confirmed.  If  such  protests  are  against  the  proposed  assessment, 
the  council  shall  hear  said  protests  at  the  time  appointed  therefor,  as  above  provided, 
or  at  any  time  to  which  the  hearing  thereof  may  be  adjourned,  and  may  confirm 
or  correct  said  proposed  assessment;  provided,  however,  that  they  shall  not  alter 
the  same  so  as  to  provide  for  the  doing  of  any  kind  of  work  not  included  in  said 
report,  or  the  doing  of  work  upon  any  street,  avenue,  lane,  alley,  court,  place  or 
pathway,  or  parts  thereof,  not  included  in  said  report,  and  shall  not  increase  the 
amount  to  be  raised  above  the  amount  specified  in  said  report.  When,  upon  the 
hearing,  said  proposed  assessment  is  confirmed  or  corrected,  or  in  case  no  protests 
are  filed,  the  report  provided  for  in  section  three  hereof  shall  be  adopted  as  a  whole, 
with  any  modifications  or  corrections  that  have  been  made  therein  and  the  city 
council  shall,  by  resolution,  order  said  proposed  improvement  to  be  made,  and 
declare  its  action  upon  said  report  and  assessment,  which  resolution  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  on  all  persons,  and  the  assessment  shall  be  thereby  levied  upon  the 
lots,  parts  of  lots  and  lands  fronting  upon  the  streets,  avenues,  lanes,  alleys,  courts 
and  places,  or  parts  thereof,  along  and  in  which  said  improvement  is  to  be  made. 
Sec.  8.  Section  sixteen  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 
Section  1G.  At  any  time  after  the  funds  for  the  work,  or  any  part  of  the  work, 
shall  be  in  the  hands  of  said  treasurer,  the  municipality  shall  itself  execute  and 
perform  the  work  embraced  in  the  plans  and  specifications  contained  in  the  report 
provided  for  in  sections  three  and  four  of  this  act,  in  accordance  with  said  plans 
and  specifications  without  awarding  a  contract  therefor  and  employ  the  labor,  and 
provide  the  nursery  stock,  material  and  supplies  necessary  therefor,  or  at  its  option 
do  the  work  or  any  portion  thereof  by  contract  let  in  the  manner  employed  by  the 
charter  of  said  municipality,  or  the  law  under  which  the  said  municipality  is 
organized.  The  cost  and  expenses  of  such  work  shall  be  paid  out  of  said  special 
fund  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  deficiency  in  the  fund  for  such  improvement,  the  city 
council,  in  its  discretion,  may  provide   for  such   deficiency  by  an  appropriation  out 
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of  the  general  fund  of  the  treasury,  or  by  ordering  a  supplementary  assessment  to 
be  made  upon  the  same  property,  in  the  same  manner  and  form,  and  to  the  same 
effect,  and  subject  to  the  same  procedure  as  the  original  assessment;  and  in  the 
last  named  case,  in  order  to  avoid  delay,  the  city  council  may  advance  such 
deficiency  out  of  any  money  in  the  general  fund  of  the  treasury,  and  reimburse  the 
treasury  from  the  collections  under  such  supplementary  assessment.  The  work 
must  be  done  under  the  supervision,  direction  and  control  of  the  board,  commission 
or  officer  by  whom  the  report  provided  for  in  section  three  of  this  act  was  made, 
i  and  no  work  shall  be  paid  for  except  upon  the  order  and  approval  of  said  board, 
commission  or  officer. 

EUCALYPTUS  INVESTIGATIONS. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  an  active  interest  in  California  in  growing 

:  eucalyptus  trees.     The  heralded  good  qualities  of  the  species — their  fast 

growth  and  diversified  usages — prompted  the  organization  of  several 

•  growing  concerns  throughout  the  state.     Large  areas  and  smaller  ones 

were  planted  to  various  eucalyptus  species.     In  many  cases  stock  was 

issued  and  sold  in  these  plantation  enterprises. 

Recently  the  State  Forester  has  been  receiving  repeated  requests  for 
information  concerning  this  or  that  tract — its  present  status  as  a  euca- 
i  lyptus  plantation — until  in  the  spring  of  1916  he  started  an  investiga- 
tion in  order  to  be  able  to  answer  some  of  the  numerous  queries. 

Of  the  thirty-two  commercial  plantations  of  which  we  have  record, 
eighteen  have  been  visited  and  investigated.  The  investigation  for  each 
plantation  was  as  follows : 

1.  Sample  plots  were  taken  in  each  species  of  each  plantation,  and 
soil  conditions,  method  of  care,  aye  and  condition  of  trees  carefully 
noted. 

2.  The  present  ownership  was  determined. 

3.  The  acreage  in  each  case  was  ascertained  and  location  noted. 

4.  Care  was  taken  to  determine  in  each  case  whether  the  plantation 
is  still  being  figured  as  a  commercial  proposition. 

5.  The  data  collected  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  individual  com- 
panies were  operated  and  the  management  the  respective  plantations 
have  been  subject  to. 

6.  The  present  status  of  the  property,  its  apparent  value  and  use, 
was  noted. 

The  other  fourteen,  among  which  are  some  of  the  largest  plantations 
in  the  state,  will  be  visited  and  similar  information  obtained ;  this  work 
is  now  being  done. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  principal  points  relative  to  eaeh 
plantation  already  visited.  Figures  of  all  the  sample  plots  are  on  file 
in  the  State  Forester's  office  for  public  reference. 
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Plantations  Investigated. 

1.  American  Eucalyptus  Company. 

2.  California  Eucalyptus  Timber  Company  Tract  No.  2. 

3.  Eucalyptus  Estates  Company. 

4.  Eucalyptus  Culture  Company. 

5.  Forest  Syndicate. 

6.  Forward  Movement  Syndicate. 

7.  Golden  State  Eucalyptus  Company. 

8.  McCully  Eucalyptus  Syndicate. 

9.  Murrieta  Eucalyptus  Company. 

10.  North  American  Hardwood  Timber  Company. 

11.  Pratt  Eucalyptus  Company. 

12.  Sacramento  Valley  Timber  and  Land  Company. 

13.  Sacramento  Valley  Eucalyptus  Company. 

14.  Sacramento  Valley  Improvement  Company. 

15.  Southwestern  Cooperative  Land  Company. 

16.  United  States  Timber  Company. 

17.  Yolo  Eucalyptus  Company. 

18.  Yolo  Hardwood  Company. 

Plantations  Not  Investigated. 

1.  American    Eucalyptus    Company    Tract    No.    2,    Banning 

Riverside  County. 

2.  California  Eucalyptus  Timber  Company  Tract  No.  1,  Tulare 

Tulare  County. 

3.  California  Home  Extension  Association  Tract  No.  1,  Wascc 

Kern  County. 

4.  California  Home  Extension  Association  Tract  No.  2,  Soledac 

Monterey  County. 

5.  California  Homo  Extension  Association  Tract  No.  3,  Mom 

tain  Colony.  Kern  County. 

6.  Calimex   Plantation   Company.   Bromela,    San   Luis   Obis] 

County. 

7.  Consolidated  Eucalyptus  Company,  Fresno,  Fresno  Countj 

8.  Eucalyptus  Timber  Corporation,  Pixley,  Tulare  County. 

9.  Forest  Corporation,  Chittenden  Station,  San  Benito  County 

10.  Fresno   Eucalyptus   and   Land    Company,   Fresno,    Fresi 

County. 

11.  Golden  State  Realty  Company,  Orange,  Orange  County. 

12.  International  Eucalyptus   Plantation   Company,   "Westfieh 

Kern  County. 

13.  Los  Berros  Forest  Company,  Callender,  San  Luis  Obisj 

County. 

14.  Yucaipa  Water  and  Lumber  Company,  Redlands,  San  Bei 

nardino  County. 
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SUMMER  HOMES  ON  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS.* 

An  act  of  congress  of  March  4,  1915,  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  upon  such  terms  as  he  might  deem  proper,  to  allow  the 
occupancy  of  lands  within  the  national  forests  for  fixed  periods  not  to 
exceed  thirty  years,  for  summer  homes,  permanent  camps,  hotels, 
resorts,  stores,  and  other  structures  needed  for  recreation  or  public 
convenience.  Before  this  act  was  passed,  forest  lands  had  been  leased 
for  all  sorts  of  special  uses,  including  the  above,  under  permits  subject 
to  revocation  at  any  time.  The  passage  of  this  act  greatly  stimulated 
what  federal  officials  term  the  "summer  home  business"  during  the 
past  year. 

It  is  the  recreation  use  of  the  forest  lands  that  this  act  is  designed  to 
stimulate,  and  it  is  this  purpose  rather  than  the  raising  of  revenue  that 
fixes  the  rental  charges,  which  range  from  $10  to  $25  per  annum  for 
residence  sites,  and  from  $25  to  $250  per  annum  for  resort  sites. 
Charges  for  lands  used  for  other  commercial  purposes  in  connection 
with  the  recreation  use  are  based  upon  a  fair  estimate  of  what  rent 
these  same  lands  would  bring  under  private  ownership. 

The  increased  demand  for  these  sites  resulted  in  the  forest  service 
making  a  special  survey  and  staking  out  large  lots  in  several  of  the 
forests  during  the  past  year.  Tracts  were  laid  out  in  the  canyons  of 
the  Angeles,  Cleveland  and  Santa  Barbara  forests  and  sites  were  staked 
along  Feather  River  Canyon  and  in  the  Gold  Lake  region  of  the  Plumas 
Forest,  and  about  Rush  Creek,  Gull  Lake  and  Silver  Lake  on  the  Mono ; 
along  the  South  Fork  of  the  Trinity  River  on  the  Trinity  Forest,  and 
near  Lower  Strawberry  Lake  on  the  Stanislaus.  In  addition  to  these 
surveyed  sites,  the  supervisors  of  practically  all  the  other  forests  in  the 
state  have  platted  building  sites  in  especially  attractive  regions,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  are  perhaps  the  Lake  Tahoe  region  on  the 
Tahoe  Forest  and  Fallen  Leaf  and  Echo  Lake  regions  on  the  El  Dorado ; 
Huntington  Lake  on  the  Sierra,  and  the  Medicine  Lake  region  on  the 
Shasta. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  tracts  are  not  laid  out  indis- 
criminately in  the  forests,  but  are  staked  along  the  banks  of  streams  or 
about  the  shores  of  lakes  long  recognized  as  desirable  locations  for 
camps.  The  plan  followed  in  staking  these  lots  takes  into  consideration 
the  commercial  uses  of  the  forest,  and  it  is  not  intended  that  tracts  used 
for  this  purpose  shall  ever  interfere  with  a  government  timber  sale  or 
;the  use  of  a  needed  reservoir  site.  In  general,  areas  used  for  recreation 
purposes  are  chiefly  valuable  for  that  purpose. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  needs  of  the  transient  camper.  He 
is  free  to  come  and  go  where  he  pleases,  but  in  certain  regions,  and  par- 
ticularly along  the  heavily  traveled  roads,  public  camp  grounds  with 
many  conveniences  have  been  established  for  his  use. 

On  the  other  hand  the  seeker  of  solitude  is  not  compelled  to  choose 
a  lot  within  the  confines  of  a  summer  resort.  He  may  stake  out  his  own 
site  in  the  heart  of  a  forest  miles  from  the  nearest  neighborhood.  In 
the  Angeles  Forest,  only,  where  the  proximity  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  summer  home  sites  with  the  limited 

♦Article  supplied  by  Mr.  Coert  DuBois.  District  Forester,  San  Francisco. 
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areas  suitable  for  this  purpose  has  anything  like  an  ordinary  summer 
resort  come  about.  Here  in  the  hidden  canyons  a  few  hours  ride  from 
the  city  is  a  demand  for  every  available  lot. 

The  individual  constructing  a  summer  home  or  permanent  camp 
within  the  national  forests  has  a  number  of  marked  advantages  over 
oue  who  purchases  in  a  tract  developed  by  commercial  bodies.  In  the 
first  place  no  taxes  are  his  to  pay,  nor  is  he  ever  assessable  for  road  or 
trail  work,  or  fire  protection.  The  forest  service  constructs  roads  and 
trails  for  the  use  of  campers  as  well  as  for  its  own  administrative  pur- 
poses. The  value  of  the  forest  service  fire  protection  is  fully  apparent 
to  one  who  has  spent  a  vacation  in  the  height  of  the  forest  fire  season 
in  a  recreation  country  outside  the  national  forests. 

In  one  case  the  government  has  piped  water  onto  the  lots.  At  Hunt- 
ington Lake,  in  the  Sierra  National  Forest,  a  water  system,  consisting  of 
water  mains  and  tank,  has  been  constructed  by  the  forest  service  without 
cost  to  the  residents.  For  full  measure  the  forest  service  will  throw  in 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  simple  summer  home,  with  specifications 
for  material  and  directions  for  building. 

Residents  of  the  forest  can  always  secure  timber  at  cost  for  building 
purposes,  and.  in  many  instances,  it  will  be  granted  free.  The  fuel 
problem,  too.  is  simple.  It  can  be  gathered  from  the  dead  wood  in  the 
surrounding  forest. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  seeker  of  a  forest  home  is  the 
fact  that  with  due  allowance  for  timber  sales  and  the  construction  of 
water  power  projects  he  may  build  his  home  secure  in  the  belief  that  the 
surrounding  forest  is  forever  free  from  spoliation.  The  wilds  are  his 
and  will  not  be  taken  from  him.  Fishing  and  hunting  are  allowed  sub- 
ject to  the  state  game  laws,  and  game  is  afforded  protection  by  the 
forest  officers,  who  are  in  many  cases  deputy  state  game  wardens. 

On  the  part  of  the.  renter  little  is  demanded.  There  is  absolutely  no 
red  tape.  The  permittee  may  choose  the  lot  from  a  map,  or  on  the 
grounds  himself  in  company  with  a  forest  officer,  pay  the  rent  for  one 
year  and  take  possession  at  once.  The  regulations  he  is  asked  to  observe 
are  chiefly  those  dealing  with  sanitation,  and  are  no  more  than  would  be 
imposed  in  any  decently  restricted  residence  tract.  The  adequate  dis- 
posal of  sewage  is  demanded,  and.  in  order  that  no  unsightly  structures 
may  disfigure  the  forest  landscape,  the  renter's  building  plans  must 
bear  the  approval  of  the  forest  supervisor. 

That  these  advantages  are  recognized  by  the  public  is  evidenced  by 
the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  building  sites.  Already  the 
Angeles  Forest  has  rented  more  tracts  for  building  purposes  than  all 
the  national  forests  in  the  country  together.  About  eight  hundred 
permits  have  been  taken  out  for  the  construction  of  schools,  club- 
houses, hotels,  resorts  and  residences.  For  several  years  past  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  has  maintained  a  municipal  camp  ground  at  Seeley  Flats 
on  21  acres  rented  from  the  government.  Here  hundreds  of  children 
and  their  parents  are  given  two  weeks  vacation  annually  at  cost.  On 
the  Sierra  Forest  at  Huntington  Lake  the  Fresno  State  Normal  School 
has  established  summer  headquarters  by  constructing  assembly  halls, 
laboratories,  dining  hall  and  cottages.  Here  a  six  weeks  course  each 
summer  is  to  be  given  with  particular  attention  paid  to  nature  study. 
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Fallen  Leaf  Lake,  in  the  El  Dorado  Forest,  is  rapidly  becoming  encircled 
with  summer  homes  on  government  land,  and  the  recent  survey  of  a 
splendid  tract  at  Carnelian  Bay,  Lake  Tahoe,  has  resulted  m  a  demand 
for  building  lots.  Lots  in  the  Gold  Lake  region  of  the  Plumas  and  in 
the  Feather  River  Canyon  have  been  in  demand,  some  homes  have  been 
constructed  on  the  Shasta  and  on  the  Santa  Barbara.  All  of  the 
eighteen  forests  have  areas  well  adapted  to  this  use,  and  lots  may  be  had 
in  each  by  making  application  to  the  supervisor  of  the  forest,  any  officer 
on  the  forest,  or  to  the  District  Forester,  114  Sansome  street,  San 
Francisco. 


A   summer   home   along   the   Lincoln    Highway,    Placerville   to    Lake    Tahoe,    on    the 
Eldorado  National  Forest. 

This  use  of  forest  lands  is  in  line  with  the  permanent  development  of 
the  national  forests.  The  recreational  use  of  these  forests  is  to  be 
furthered  with  every  possible  effort,  Approximately  ninety  thousand 
maps  of  the  national  forests  in  California  were  printed  and  distributed 
during  the  past  year  to  campers  and  travelers.  Hundreds  of  acres  of 
grazing  lands  have  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  campers'  stock. 
Trails  and  roads  opening  up  the  scenic  regions  have  been  constructed 
and  an  attempt  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  forest  personnel  to 
afford  every  possible  aid  to  the  recreation  seeker. 

LEGISLATION. 

Popular  need  generally  expresses  itself  in  some  appropriate  legal 
enactment  which  will  provide  a  means  for  supplying  the  necessary 
reform  or  improvement.  Unfortunately,  one  great  exception  to  this  has 
been  the  life  of  forest  legislation  in  California.  There  is  every  need, 
there  has  long  been  every  need,  in  the  state  for  a  clear  cut  and  definite 
policy  of  forest  protection  and  management.  The  need  is  simple  and 
unquestioned ;  the  avenue  to  be  followed  leading  to  successful  state-wide 
protection  and  helpful  accomplishment  in  many  features  of  forestry  has 
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frequently  been  pointed  out ;  but,  so  far,  California  has  not  succeeded 
in  possessing  a  forestry  bill  which  will  permit  the  operation  of  real  good 
forestry  work. 

Be  the  reason  this  or  that— all  prejudices  of  the  past  from  all  angles 
will  soon  yield  to  the  common  demand.  We  have  got  to  work  the  thing 
out,  all  hands  helping,  and  it  is  this  spirit  which  invites  farsighted 
legislation  at  this  time. 

Under  the  present  act  the  State  Forestry  Department  can  not  employ 
fire-fighters;  it  can  not  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  what 
alone  can  be  done  by  a  force  of  paid  firewardens  and  patrolmen — there 
is  no  legal  provision  for  the  compensation  of  either,  and  our  worn-out 
system  of  voluntary  firewardens  is  a  system  merely  by  courtesy  and  a 
thoroughly  proved  failure  by  experience.  The  State  Forester's  hands 
are  tied  when  it  comes  to  helping  communities  further  than  to  offer 
suggestions  and  tell  what  should  be  done.  We  have  got  to  have  a 
chance  to  say — "These  are  our  suggestions — the  plans  we  advise.  We 
will  start  things;  we  will  do  a  third — a  half — all,  if  an  emergency,  and 
you  get  busy  and  do  your  share!"  When  the  State  Forester  can  offer 
such  help  to  rural  communities  no  one  can  justly  criticize  the  work  of 
the  Forestry  Department. 

A  forest  protection  bill  is  an  actual  need  in  California.  If  it  makes 
unquestionable  provision  for  the  following  points  it  will  be  a  progressive 
step  in  the  great  scheme  of  practical  conservation  and  will  speedily 
prove  its  worth. 

First — A  definite  authority  for  the  organization  of  a  system  of  state 
paid  firewardens  and  patrolmen. 

Second — Ample  provision  to  enable  the  State  Forester  to  hire  and 
pay  fire-fighters,  and  to  organize  fire  preventive  measures. 

Third — A  clear  cut  and  practical  provision  for  cooperation  between 
state,  county,  municipal  and  private  agencies. 

A  forest  protection  measure  failing  to  give  full  scope  in  any  of  these 
three  phases  will  embarrass  the  development  that  should  be  made. 

Amendment  to  Citizen  Employment  Act. 

In  1901  an  act  was  passed  to  secure  to  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  exclusive  right  of  employment  in  any  department  of 
state,  county,  city  and  county,  or  city  governments  in  this  state.  In 
1915  the  act  was  amended  to  exempt  from  its  original  requirement 
instructors  in  public  schools,  since  many  of  the  only  teachers  available 
for  certain  studies  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  bring  a  forest  fire  under  control  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  secure  every  available  man  in  a  community,  and  it  is  no  time  to  raise 
the  question  of  citizenship.  It  is  strongly  recommended  by  this  depart- 
ment that  the  act  be  amended  so  as  to  further  exempt  persons  hired  in 
case  of  actual  emergency  where  it  is  necessary  to  protect  life,  health  or 
property. 

State  Forest  Nursery. 

Few  phases  of  public  improvement  are  commanding  more  attention 
than  our  roads  and  highways.  A  state  can  justly  be  proud  of  its  good 
roads,  and  California,  recognizing  the  value  of  such  improvement,  is 
rapidly  increasing  her  mileage  of  well  constructed  highways. 
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A  great  many  miles  of  highway  are  now  without  trees ;  one  is  forced 
to  drive  for  miles,  through  sections  of  the  state,  along  a  glistening  high- 
way with  no  shade  of  any  kind,  and  during  the  summer  months  espe- 
cially is  this  lack  of  highway  planting  felt.  There  are  in  addition  to 
the  state  highways  numerous  county  roads  along  which  planting  should 
be  done. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  state  forest  nursery  be  established  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  the  same  to  be 
located  in  a  central  place  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 
In  addition  to  supplying  trees  for  roadside  planting  throughout  Cali- 
fornia, this  nursery  will  be  able  to  grow  ornamental  trees  for  the 
various  state  institutions  and  forest  stock  for  landowners  who  can  not 
secure  such  material  in  the  commercial  nurseries. 

There  are  innumerable  requests  received  by  the  State  Forester  for 
material  and  information  which  could  be  supplied  if  the  department  had 
an  experimental  area  and  nursery.  Perhaps  no  other  phase  of  state 
forest  work  will  reach  in  a  helpful  way  more  people  than  a  forest 
nursery.  There  has  long  been  a  live  need  of  such  a  feature  in  the  work 
of  the  Forestry  Department,  and  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to 
succeed  in  making  it  a  reality. 

Plans  have  been  made  whereby  splendid  cooperation  can  be  estab- 
lished between  the  Forestry  Department  and  the  Highway  Commission 
in  growing  and  supplying,  and  planting  and  caring  for  trees  for  high- 
way beautification.  There  has  been  a  need  for  a  well  operated  and 
complete  state  nursery  in  California. 

In  view  of  establishing  such  a  nursery  the  sum  of  $28,000  has  been 
submitted  as  the  biennial  estimate  for  its  construction  and  operation. 
The  nursery  should  be  located,  if  possible,  on  land  already  owned  by 
the  state. 

With  such  a  state  nursery  the  State  Forester  will  be  able  to  render 
great  assistance  to  county  tree  planting  organizations. 

At  present,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  there 
is  being  prepared  a  complete  and  exhaustive  bulletin  dealing  with  all 
of  the  well  established  ornamental  trees  of  the  state,  including  those  of 
foreign  origin.  Tables  will  show  for  each  county  the  suitable  trees  for 
various  purposes,  and  a  full  page  picture  of  every  species  besides  the 
descriptive  text  will  be  included  in  the  bulletin.  This  bulletin  will  be 
of  great  value  to  California  ornamental  tree  planters,  and  will  be  for 
free  distribution.  It  is  the  result  of  repeated  letters  of  inquiry  which 
the  State  Forester  has  received  relative  to  roadside  and  park  planting. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  State  Forester  to  give  several  illustrated  lec- 
tures on  highway  planting  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Material  for 
these  lectures  is  now  being  obtained. 

The  bulletin  on  ornamental  trees  will  more  than  supplement  the" 
"Street  and  Highway  Planting"  bulletin  recently  published  by  this 
department,  and  which  is  almost  out  of  print — having  been  generally 
useful  and  widely  requested. 
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There  is  no  substitute  for  good  highway  planting.  Eucalyptus  species  are  quite 
nerally  used,  and  there  are  a  great  many  other  very  beautiful  species  suitable  for 
adside  planting. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  appropriation  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Forestry 
for  the  sixty-seventh  and  sixty-eighth  fiscal  years  (July  1,  1915,  to 
July  1,  1917)  was  $45,800,  divided  as  follows: 

Salaries  $12,800  00 

State  Forester $6,000  00 

Deputy  State  Forester 3,600  00 

Assistant  State  Forester 3,200  00 

$12,800  00 
For  support  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  including  field  and  traveling 

expenses 27,000  00 

For  printing,  binding  and  stationery 6,000  00 

The  expenditures  under  this  appropriation  were  as  follows : 

Salary  State  Forester $3,940  00 

Salary  Deputy  State  Forester 1,901  89 

Salary  Assistant  State  Forester 2,133  20 

$7,975  09 

Balance  in  salary  fund,  November  1,  1916 $4,824  91 

Equipment,  supplies  and  miscellaneous $1,510  42 

Fire  fighting 517  01 

Field  and  educational  work ;    including  meetings  attended, 

lectures  delivered  and  forest  and  fire  investigations 3,622  55 

Postage    435  00 

Telephone,  telegraph  and  express 266  79 

Stenography,     typewriting,     clerical    and    general     office 

expense 4,002  90 

$10,354  67 

Balance  in  support  fund,  November  1,  1916 16,645  33 

Fire  warnings  and  notices $676  44 

Fire  reports,   bulletins,   circulars 739  70 

Stationery  and  binding 443  38 


$1,859  52 
Balance  in  printing  fund,  November  1,  1916 4,140  48 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Honorable  Hiram  W.  Johnson, 
Governor  of  California. 
Sir:  Section  16  of  the  State  Commission  Market  Act  provides  that — 
"The  director  shall  make  and  submit  to  the  Governor,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  December  of  each  year,  a  report,  containing 
a  full  and  complete  account  of  its  transactions  and  proceedings  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  such  other  facts,  suggestions 
and  recommendations  as  may  be  deemed  of  value  to  the  people  of 
the  state." 
In  accordance  therewith,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith 
my  first  annual  report. 

Respectfully, 

HARRIS  WEINSTOCK, 

State  Market  Director. 
San  Francisco,  December  1,  1916. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  MARKET 
DIRECTOR  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Honorable  Hiram  \Y.  Johnson, 
Governor  of  California, 
Sacramento. 

Sir:  As  you  will  recall,  some  time  during  the  latter  end  of  1915  you 
requested  the  State  Rural  Credits  Commission  (of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber) to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  State  Market  Act  in  order  that  you 
might  be  advised  as  to  what  action  you  should  take  thereon.  You 
explained  that  you  were  not  altogether  sure  in  your  own  mind  that  it 
was  to  the  best  interests  of  the  state  to  have  the  act  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  you  had  signed  it  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  farmers  through- 
out the  state  of  California  and  largely  in  deference  to  their  wishes. 

You  will  doubtless  further  recall  that  after  the  investigations  made 
by  the  Rural  Credits  Commission  at  its  various  public  hearings,  I  made 
to  you  a  verbal  report  on  the  matter  and  stated  that  we  had  found  two 
divergent  views  of  the  act.  One  school  of  critics  was  opposed  to  the 
act  on  the  ground  that  the  state  should  not  interfere  by  attempting  to 
•solve  market  problems  but  should  permit  the  farmers  to  work  out  their 
own  destiny  in  their  own  way.  These  critics  maintained  that  the  act 
presupposed  that  the  farmer  is  a  poor,  dependent  creature,  incapable  of 
attending  to  his  own  business,  whereas  it  had  been  shown  that  the  pro- 
ducers are  entirely  capable  of  cooperating,  shipping,  routing  and  selling 
all  classes  of  rural  products.  They  insisted  that  the  producer  should 
not  be  "bottle-fed"  or  "spoon-fed,"  and  that  if  the  state  should  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  would  be  a  pernicious  and  paternalistic 
activity  that  would  make  the  farmer  less  independent  and  effective  than 
ihe  now  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  found  that  many  were  in  favor  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  literally  and  of  having  the  state  engage  in  the 
retail,  wholesale,  and  commission  business  of  selling  farm  products  in 
every  town  and  city  of  the  state  of  California. 

You  will  recall  that  I  expressed  myself  as  not  being  in  harmony  with 
either  of  the  two  foregoing  views;  that  I  felt  that  it  was  imperative  that 
the  state  should  come  to  the  relief  of  the  farmer  and,  by  organizing 
producers  into  marketing  associations,  assist  him  in  marketing  his 
products,  but  that  it  should  not  engage  in  the  actual  business  of  selling, 
by  commission  or  otherwise;  that  a  State  Market  Director  could  be  of 
very  great  service  to  the  farm  producers  of  California  by  performing 
the  function  of  a  market  advisor  and  doing  along  marketing  lines  what 
the  farm  advisors  do  for  the  farmer  along  cultural  lines;  that  individu- 
ally the  average  farmer  is  helpless  to  better  his  marketing  conditions. 
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but  that  collectively  he  could  accomplish  great  results  in  minimizing 
waste  in  the  cost  of  distribution  and  in  broadening  and  widening  his 
markets. 

This  conception  of  the  State  Market  Act  seemed  to  appeal  to  you  very 
strongly  and  you  expressed  yourself  as  being  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  idea  of  the  State  Market  Director  performing  the  function  of  a 
state  market  organizer  and  advisor,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that — even  if  it  were  advisable  for  the  state  to  engage  in  the  retail, 
wholesale  and  commission  business — the  appropriation  made  by  the 
legislature  of  $25,000  for  the  two  fiscal  years  was  hopelessly  inadequate 
and  would  make  it  a  financial  impossibility. 

You  further  did  me  the  honor  of  asking  me  to  accept  appointment  as 
the  first  State  Market  Director  of  California  and  to  endeavor  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  measure  by  doing  anything  and  everything  that 
could  be  done  along  the  lines  of  organizing  growers  and  aiding  them  to 
improve  their  marketing  conditions,  very  much  as  the  Federal  Office  of 
Markets  and  Rural  Organizations  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  doing 
with  excellent  results  for  the  farmers  of  the  nation. 

With  this  broader  view  of  the  functions  of  a  State  Market  Director 
clearly  in  the  minds  of  us  both,  I  accepted  the  trust  which  you  conferred 
upon  me  and  in  that  spirit  have  endeavored  to  carry  it  out. 

I  keenly  realized  at  the  outset  that  no  State  Market  Director,  whatever 
his  powers,  ability  or  policy  might  be,  could  hope  to  be  of  much  .assist- 
ance to  the  hundred  thousand  or  more  farmers  as  individuals,  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  commonwealth  from  Siskiyou 
to  the  Mexican  border,  in  bettering  their  marketing  conditions.  The 
only  hope  was  that  the  state,  through  its  Market  Director,  might  organize 
the  growers  into  more  effective  marketing  associations,  so  that  collective 
bargaining  might  take  the  place  of  individual  bargaining,  thus  making 
it  more  nearly  possible  for  the  farm  producers  to  get  the  value  of  their 
products  and  also  more  nearly  possible  to  minimize  the  waste  and 
expense  of  distribution,  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumers. 

With  this  end  in  view  (aside  from  acting  as  market  advisor  in  the 
case  of  almost  innumerable  demands  for  marketing  advice  and  counsel 
made  upon  this  office),  I  have  largely  devoted  my  energies  during  the 
first  year  of  the  life  of  the  Commission  to  organizing  the  growers  of 
California,  with  the  result  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  state 
has  there  been  so  much  activity  along  organizing  lines  as  during  this 
year  of  1916,  and  the  indications  now  are  that  in  due  course  the  farmers 
of  California  will  be  the  most  effectively  organized  farmers  in  America, 
especially  along  the  line  of  marketing  associations. 

When  this  shall  have  been  brought  about,  a  great  stride  will  have 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  bettering  the  marketing  conditions  of  Cali- 
fornia farm  producers,  even  though  the  activities  of  the  State  Commis- 
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sion  Market  should  unfortunately  be  narrowed  down,  proscribed  and 
limited  to  the  function  of  establishing  wholesale,  retail  and  commission 
depots.  Even  in  that  case,  the  organization  of  growers,  industry  by 
industry,  would  have  to  be  the  foundation  of  any  great  measure  of 
success  that  could  be  hoped  for.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  essential  that 
each  of  our  leading  industries  be  effectively  organized  along  marketing 
lines  in  order  to  regulate  supplies,  minimize  gluts,  and  develop  inter- 
state and  foreign  markets,  while  filling  the  demands  .of  our  smaller 
markets  at  home. 

For  your  information  and  as  a  permanent  record,  I  give  in  some  detail 
an  account  of  the  different  marketing  organizations  which  my  office  has 
either  initiated  or  been  actively  identified  with  during  the  year  now 
closing. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACH  GROWERS,  INC. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  State  Commission  Market,  while  I  was 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  State  Kural  Credits  Commission,  my  atten- 
tion had  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  deplorable  market  conditions 
affecting  the  growers  of  dried  peaches.  It  was  represented  to  me  that 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  1915  crop  had  not  even  been  har- 
vested, because  the  growers  could  not  expect  to  receive  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  production.  The  critical  status  of  the  industry  was  expressed 
in  the  Corning  Observer  of  January  27,  1915,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Beresford. 
now  a  trustee  of  the  California  Peach  Growers.  Inc.,  in  the  following 
words : 

4 'It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  consumer  is  paying  on  an 
average  about  17  cents  per  pound  for  dried  peaches  and  you  are 
receiving  2£  to  3  cents.  People  may  doubt  this  statement,  but  it 
is  true." 

In  the  hope  of  bettering  conditions  by  collective  action,  an  effort  to 
organize  the  growers  had  been  inaugurated  during  the  latter  part  of 
1915,  under  the  leadership  of  an  excellent  promotion  committee  headed 
by  Mr.  William  Glass,  business  manager  of  the  Fresno  Republican,  but  I 
was  reliably  informed  that  the  success  of  the  movement  was  problem- 
atical. As  I  was  preparing  to  visit  the  largest  cities  of  the  East  to 
investigate  conditions  and  causes  affecting  the  California  dried  fruit 
industry,  Secretary  Forbes  advised  Mr.  Glass  of  that  fact  on  Novem- 
ber 15th  and  suggested  that  the  leaders  of  the  peach  growers'  movement 
might  like  to  confer  with  me  beforehand.  Mr.  Glass  immediately  wired 
that  the  Peach  Growers  Association  Promotion  Committee  would  be 
delighted  to  meet  the  State  Market  Director  and  to  arrange  either  a  mass 
meeting  of  growers  or  a  conference  with  the  committee.  A  conference 
was  therefore  arranged  for  Saturday,  November  20th,  and  my  first 
official  act  after  filing  my  bond  as  State  Market  Director  was  to  go  to 
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Fresno  and  attend  this  conference.  After  an  analysis  of  the  situation, 
the  new  idea  of  having  a  representative  of  the  state  sit  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  growers'  organization  was  presented  to  the  committee  in  a 

brief  statement,  of  which  the  following  is  a  part : 

"I  have  found  that  perhaps  the  prime  reason  for  a  great  majority 
of  the  peach  growers  hesitating  to  subscribe  for  membership  in  your 
proposed  association  is  a  feeling  of  fear  on  their  part  to  obligate 
themselves  for  a  period  of  five  years,  to  entrust  their  crops  for 
marketing  into  the  hands  of  a  board  of  seven  directors  whose  char- 
acter and  abilities  at  this  time  are  unavoidably  unknown  quantities. 
In  other  words,  what  is  lacking  on  the  part  of  prospective  sub- 
scribers is  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  future  possibilities.  If  this 
fear  can  be  removed,  I  am  satisfied  you  will  have  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  practically  every  peach  grower  into  your 
organization,  since  it  must  be  evident  that  unless  you  follow  the 
lines  so  successfully  demonstrated  by  the  raisin  growers,  there 
can  be  little  or  no  hope  for  the  future  of  the  California  dried  peach 
industry.     *     *     * 

"In  discussing  this  serious  situation  with  Governor  Hiram  "W. 
Johnson  only  yesterday,  the  thought  suggested  itself  that  perhaps 
the  most  effective  way  to  silence  such  fears  and  to  inspire  the 
necessary  confidence  on  the  part  of  prospective  subscribers  would 
be  to  have  a  state  representative  on  the  board  of  directors  of  your 
proposed  association,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  attend  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board,  to  have  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  board  meetings 
filed  with  the  State  Commission  Market  Director,  and  to  report  to 
such  Market  Director  any  Aveakness  which  might  develop  in  the 
conduct  or  management  of  the  association  on  the  part  of  its  board 
of  directors ;  to  have  it  then  become  the  duty  of  the  Market  Director 
to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  association ;  if  need  be,  to  hold  a 
hearing;  and  to  give  the  widest  publicity  to  its  findings — in  this 
wise  affording  the  fullest  protection  to  the  absent  stockholder  or 
subscriber,  thus  tending  to  secure  wise,  honest  and  economic 
management. 

"It  must,  of  course,  be  plain  that  this  state  representative  on  the 
board  of  directors  would  be  occupying  substantially  the  same  posi- 
tion as  does  a  state  bank  examiner  in  the  supervision  of  state  banks : 
and  the  statement  has  been  made  by  authorities  that  the  depositors 
in  our  California  state  banks,  under  the  state  bank  examiner  system, 
regard  these  institutions  as  models  of  security." 

This  suggestion  met  with  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  same  afternoon  the  proposition  was  tried  out  in  a 
mass  meeting  of  growers  at  Atwater.  The  effect  of  the  announcement 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Glass  in  a  letter  dated  November  20th, 
as  follows : 

"Growers  at  the  Atwater  meeting  took  $1,130  in  stock  in  the 
company.  I  think  that  with  your  and  Governor  Johnson's  endorse- 
ment things  will  go  with  a  boom  from  now  on." 
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Since  my  absence  frcm  the  state  would  prevent  me  from  lending  my 
personal  support  to  the  movement,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  was 
instructed  to  prepare  the  largest  possible  mailing  list  of  peach  growers 
and  to  each  of  them  was  mailed  a  signed  statement  from  my  office,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  essence : 

"I  must  make  an  especial  appeal  to  the  peach  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia to  organize  because  their  position  at  this  time  seems  to  be 
the  worst  among  the  farmers  of  the  state.  The  market  prices  for 
their  product  is  and  has  been — and  unless  some  radical  step  is  taken 
it  is  likely  to  continue  to  be — below  cost,  which  of  course  must  mean 
ultimate  ruin  to  the  peach  grower. 

"A  group  of  public  spirited  citizens  and  peach  growers,  realizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  are  giving,  without  hope  of  reward 
other  than  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  rendering  a  public- 
service,  of  their  time,  their  means  and  their  energies,  to  organize  a 
California  Peach  Growers'  Association.  Their  progress  has  not 
been  as  rapid  as  the  end  in  view  justifies. 

"In  my  investigation  thus  far  of  the  peach  situation,  I  find  that 
many  peach  growers  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  proposed  organiza 
tion,  not  because  they  do  not  keenly  feel  the  need  of  organization, 
nor  because  they  do  not  realize  that  if  the  present  situation  becomes 
permanent,  ruin  to  the  peach  industry  is  inevitable,  but  because 
they  hesitate  to  place  the  marketing  of  their  crops  for  a  period  of 
perhaps  five  years  into  the  hands  of  seven  directors  at  this  time 
unknown.  It  is  the  fear  that  these  seven  unknown  directors  may 
or  may  not  prove  fit  that  restrains  them  from  taking  the  only  step 
which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  take,  in  order  to  save  the  peach 
industry  of  California  from  ruin. 

"To  meet  and  overcome  this  fear,  after  consultation  with  Gov- 
ernor Hiram  W.  Johnson,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  trustees  of 
the  proposed  Peach  Growers'  Association  elect  as  one  of  the  pro- 
posed seven  directors  of  the  association  a  state  representative,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Market  Director,  approved  by  the  Governor,  and 
elected  by  the  proposed  twenty-five  trustees." 

Immediately  following  the  close  of  my  investigation  of  dried  fruit 

onditions  affecting  the  New  York  market  (a  summary  of  which  forms 

an  appendix  to  this  report),  the  following  telegram  was  sent  by  me 

from  New  York  to  Mr.  Glass,  in  order  that  he  might  communicate  it  to 

the  peach  growers  through  the  press  of  the  state: 

"Investigation  develops  that  only  a  limited  number  of  Eastern 
jobbing  houses  buy  California  dried  peaches  for  future  delivery, 
thus  minimizing  the  price  received  by  the  grower.  If  all  the  dealers 
could  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  dried  peaches,  the  price 
to  the  grower  would  be  materially  increased.  Therefore  I  believe 
that  the  system  of  selling  at  public  auction  in  Eastern  markets 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  dealer  to  supply  his  needs  in  New  York 
on  trade  terms,  where  now  he  has  to  go  to  the  few  jobbers  who  can 
contract  ahead  of  time  by  reason  of  their  large  capital  to  pay  for 
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their  purchases  and  thus  absorb  the  profit  which  should  go  to  the 
grower. 

"My  investigations  to  date  show  that  only  the  middle-class  con- 
sumer's are  using  California  dried  peaches.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
wealthier  people  and  (owing  to  excessive  retail  prices)  scarcely 
any  of  the  great  masses  living  in  the  tenement  districts  of  the  great 
cities,  know  anything  about  California  dried  peaches  or  apricots. 
Sales  at  public  auction  will  better  prices  to  the  grower  and  enlarge 
the  volume  of  distribution;  and  this,  together  with  a  campaign  of 
publicity  to  educate  the  consumer,  will  lead  to  very  greatly  increased 
consumption.  "With  California  dried  fruit  products  graded,  stand- 
ardized and  labeled  by  the  state,  the  product  would  at  once  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  auction  buyer  and  insure  to  growers 
compensable  prices  and  widest  output." 

That  Mr.  Glass  was  correct  in  his  forecast  that  the  organizing  cam- 
paign would  "go  with  a  boom"  is  shown  by  the  following  telegram, 
which  he  sent  to  Secretary  Forbes  on  January  8,  1916 : 

■ "  At  a  meeting  of  the  Promotion  Committee  of  California  Peach  j 
Association  held  this  day.  Colonel  Weinstock  and  yourself  were  ] 
invited  and  requested  to  be  present  in  Fresno  on  Wednesday  next 
at  10  a.  m.  to  attend  the  incorporation  meeting  of  the  company.     A 
large  attendance  of  growers  is  expected  and  your  presence  will  be 
inspiring  and  encouraging. 

As  I  was  regretfully  absent  from  the  state  at  the  time,  the  meeting 
was  attended  by  Secretary  Forbes,  who  addressed  the  seven  hundrec 
growers  and  business  men  present  and  assured  them  of  the  deep  interes 
and  support  of  the  State  Commission  Market.  The  association  was  thei 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  California  Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  witl 
a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  of  which  $360,000  had  already  been  sub 
scribed.  The  confidence  of  the  growers  was  expressed  by  a  resolution 
that  the  corporation  would  not  begin  business  until  $600,000  had  been 
subscribed  and  75  per  cent  of  the  dried  peach  acreage  of  the  state  signec 
up.  Twenty-five  trustees  were  elected  by  the  stockholders  present 
this  meeting,  and  the  organization  was  later  perfected  by  the  selectior 
of  the  following  officers :  F.  H.  Wilson,  president ;  J.  F.  Niswander,  vice 
president  and  general  manager ;  Al.  Sutherland,  secretary  and  treasurer 

Subsequent  to  this  organization,  the  State  Market  Director  maintain* 
toward  the  California  Peach  Growers  the  same  attitude  of  helpfulnes 
without  in  any  way  presuming  to  be  officious  in  relation  to  its  interna 
affairs.     In  March,  for  instance,  I  arranged  for  a  conference  in  Fresnc 
at  which  Mr.  E.  L.  Goodsell  of  New  York  (one  of  the  highest  authoritie 
on  problems  relating  to  California  fruits)    addressed  the  peach  and 
raisin  growers  on  the  subject  of  selling  dried  fruits  in  New  York  at 
public  auction. 

On  May  18th,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Glass,  I  offered  the  assistance  of  my 
office  to  further  any  campaign  for  the  extension  of  the  markets  for  the 
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nsuing  crop  of  dried  peaches,  calling  particular  attention  to  possibilities 
n  South  America.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Office  of 
iarkets,  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Foreign 
?rade  Department  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  City,  I 
ecured  encouraging  expressions  from  importers  and  wholesale  grocers 
hroughout  South  and  Central  America,  and  these  were  communicated 
o  the  California  Peach  Growers,  as  were  copies  of  letters  received  from 
obbers  engaged  in  handling  dried  fruit  throughout  the  cities  in  the 
Castern  section  of  our  own  country.  Owing  to  unsettled  conditions, 
.owever,  the  association  decided  not  to  attempt  export  business  during 
ts  first  year,  except  through  the  regular  dealers,  and  this  decision  was 
ommunicated  to  me  by  Manager  Xiswander  on  August  31st. 

In  connection  with  the  seeking  of  foreign  markets.  I  had  sought  to 
mphasize  the  importance  of  having  California  dried  peaches  graded, 
tandardized,  inspected  and  labeled  by  the  state,  in  order  to  ensure 
•reater  confidence  in  foreign  markets.  To  this  suggestion  Manager 
under  replied  (under  date  of  May  24th)  that  the  organization  was 
iot  prepared  to  undertake  this  reform  during  the  present  season.  I 
hen  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  highly  important  that  standard- 
zation  be  introduced  by  the  association  in  its  very  beginning,  in  view 
f  the  value  it  would  have  in  the  proposed  publicity  campaign  and  in  any 
ffort  to  reach  Smith  American  markets.  A  further  argument  set  forth 
a  my  letter  was  as  follows  : 

"If  there  is  any  time  that  your  association  will  need  credit  and 
will  further  need  to  be  in  a  position  to  borrow  money  on  your  ware- 
housed products,  it  will  be  your  first  year  when  you  have  not  the 
strength  that  you  hope  to  have  in  future  years.  With  several 
hundred  thousands  of  farmers'  notes  in  your  possession  as  an  added 
security,  plus  a  standardized  and  inspected  and  labeled  product  in 
the  warehouse,  you  will  be  in  a  position  not  only  to  borrow  money 
on  your  warehoused  product  locally,  but  also  in  the  more  favorable 
American  money  markets  at  the  lowest  rates  of  interest." 

At  Manager  Xiswander 's  request.  I  suggested  the  following  as  one  of 
he  tentative  plans  by  which  standardization  might  be  effected:  Have 
tie  Peach  Growers  select  a  committee — say.  three  of  its  ablest  men — and 
lso  have  the  packers  and  jobbers  select  a  corresponding  committee ;  then 
sk  the  University  of  California  to  name  a  representative,  thus  creating 

joint  conference  to  work  out  a  system  of  standardization  which,  in 
urn.  the  State  Market  Director  would  submit  for  the  criticism  and 
pproval  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Markets,  which  has  on  its  staff  men 
■ho  are  experts  in  these  matters.  However,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
onvince  the  executive  committee  that  this,  or  some  other  plan  of  stand- 
rdizaion.  is  feasible  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  request  of  the  organization.  I  made  investigations  in  June-  to 
?e  what  assistance  might  be  expected  from  Eastern  banks  in  financing 
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the  California  Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  with  warehouse  receipts  as  security 
At  that  time  the  manager  reported  that  the  Peach  Growers  had  $76,00 
cash  assets  and  a  balance  in  7  per  cent  interest-bearing  notes  aggregal 
ing  $700,000,  due  in  one,  two  and  three  years.     As  I  anticipated,  th 
Eastern  banks  reported  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  business  unti 
a  substantially  larger  amount  of  capital  had  been  subscribed  in  east 
However,  on  June  17th  I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Niswander  that  financia 
conditions  were  shaping  themselves  very  satisfactorily  and  that  it  wd 
barely  possible  that  they  might  be  able  to  handle  the  present  peach  eral 
without  borrowing  a  great  deal  of  money.     The  management  has  alsJ 
fortunately  been  able  to  make  satisfactory  negotiations  for  packinjjl 
houses  adequate  for  handling  this  year's  crop,   and  has  been  verll 
skillful  in  its  relations  with  the  commercial  packers,  whose  lack  o:| 
enthusiasm  over  the  organization  of  the  growers  was  not  wholly  unejfcl 
pected.     As  an  evidence  of  what  this  movement  has  meant  to  the  pro! 
ducer,  the  Peach  Growers  announced  on  June  7th  that  representatives] 
of  the  packers  were  in  the  field  and  offering  6  cents  a  pound  for  driec'i 
peaches,  as  against  the  prevailing  price  of  2  to  2£  cents  at  the  same  tim( 
last  year.     It  was  also  reported  that  $32  per  ton  was  being  offered  f oi 
Phillips  Clings,  while  last  year  the  growers  were  receiving  only  from* 
$7  to  $17  per  ton. 

In  closing  this  summary  of  the  work  of  the  California  Peach  Grower!,! 
Inc.,  it  is  fitting  that  I  should  say  that  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
company  have  been  very  appreciative  of  the  state 's  willingness  to  aid  the 
movement.     This  appreciation  was  informally  expressed  by  Mr.  Glass  on 
February  5th,  in  a  letter  from  which  the  following  paragraph  is  taken : 

"The  trustees  and  directors  of  the  California  Peach  Growers,  the] 
large  stockholders,  and  all  the  big  men  of  the  movement  appreciate 
your  assistance  and  endorsement,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  when  I 
take  this  occasion  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  promoters  to  you." 


THE  POULTRY  PRODUCERS  OF  CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

The  organization  of  poultrymen  representing  more  than  a  million  hens 
in  the  districts  tributary  to  the  San  Francisco  market  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  achievements  of  the  first  year  of  this  Commission, 
but  is  also  the  one  which  most  distinctly  serves  to  indicate  the  lines  along 
which  organization  in  general  can  be  conducted  with  the  highest  degree 
of  success  and  the  least  chance  of  failure.  As  the  following  statement 
will  show,  preliminary  conferences  extending  intermittently  over  a 
period  of  seven  months  preceded  any  organization  campaign,  with  the 
result  that  the  right  kind  of  a  subscription  agreement  was  formulated, 
a  large  committee  of  representative  and  enthusiastic  poultrymen  was 
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formed,  the  sectional  differences  existing  in  various  districts  were 
adjusted,  and  the  wishes  of  the  producers  carefully  consulted  in  advance 
of  any  appeal  for  organization. 

The  present  organization  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  a  letter  written 
on  December  2,  1915,  by  Mr.  John  M.  Murphy,  of  the  Sonoma  County 
Poultry  Producers'  League  of  Cotati  and  Penngrove.  The  letter 
'explained  that  newspaper  references  to  the  newly  created  State  Com- 
mission Market  led  the  writer  to  hope  for  some  relief  to  the  poultrymen 
of  his  neighborhood,  whose  condition  he  represented  as  follows : 

"I  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  saying  that  80  per  cent  of  us  are 
going  behind.  "We  have  organized  but  always  accomplished  very 
little.  In  some  manner  or  other,  our  enemies  defeated  us.  At 
present,  I  have  organized  about  thirty  poultry  farmers  who  are 
determined  to  stand  together.  So  far  we  have  made  no  public 
move.     I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  an  interview  with  you. ' ' 

As  I  was  then  absent  in  the  East,  Secretary  Forbes  arranged  for  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Murphy,  who  explained  a  Avish  to  establish  a  method 
of  marketing  eggs  direct  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  With  this 
end  in  view,  Mr.  Forbes  interested  the  industrial  agent  of  one  of  the 
large  express  companies,  who  made  a  survey  of  the  situation  but  was  not 
able  to  offer  any  practical  solution. 

On  December  15th  the  league  held  a  meeting  and  invited  Secretary 
'Forbes  to  come  to  Penngrove  and  address  its  members,  which  he  did. 
This  was  the  first  of  many  public  meetings  that  have  been  held  in 
Sonoma  County  and  elsewhere  and  which  finally  resulted  in  successful 
organization. 

>  In  the  meantime,  a  committee  headed  by  Mr.  A.  Sychrowsky,  of  the 
Sonoma  Valley  Poultrymen 's  Association,  had  called  on  Secretary 
jForbes  for  advice  regarding  some  legal  difficulties  in  which  that  organ- 
ization of  about  twenty  poultrymen  had  become  involved,  and  this  visit 
(ed  to  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  organization.  Upon  my  return 
from  the  East,  I  held  a  number  of  conferences  with  these  and  other 
poultrymen  and  thereupon  sent  out  a  detailed  questionnaire  to  all  of  the 
•poultry  producers  whose  addresses  could  be  hurriedly  secured. 

As  was  anticipated,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  poultrymen  took 
'the  trouble  to  reply,  but  of  those  who  filled  out  the  blank  the  consensus 
of  opinion  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  organization  on  a  capital 
stock  basis.  In  answer  to  the  query  whether  they  would  be  willing  to 
subscribe  to  capital  stock  on  the  basis  of  $20  per  thousand  hens,  99  per 
sent  replied  "Yes,"  and  only  a  few  left  the  matter  in  doubt. 

The  wish  of  the  poultry  industry  being  thus  clearly  expressed,  I  began 
a  series  of  conferences  in  my  office,  to  which  all  of  the  poultrymen  who 
seemed  most  interested  were  invited,  and  when  it  at  last  became  evident 
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that  a  basis  of  organization  satisfactory  to  the  different  districts  coi 
be  agreed  upon,  the  following  poultrymen  were  (July  12,  1916)  const 
tuted  as  the  promotion  committee  of  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Centra 

California : 

J.  H.  Barber,  Livermore ;  T.  J.  Taylor,  Hay  ward ;  Morris  Brooke! 
Sacramento ;  J.  M.  Murphy,  Petaluma ;  Hon.  Knox  Boude,  Sebas  i 
topol;  A.  Cunningham,  Petaluma;  A.  Sychrowsky,  Sonoma;  C.  C| 
Roe,  Petaluma ;  F.  H.  Snow,  Petaluma ;  J.  M.  Bicknell,  Hayward  1 
Geo.  Petersen,  San  Lorenzo;  Dr.  C.  K.  Hale,  Santa  Cruz;  P.  F.  Ball  l 
Sebastopol;  Chas.  Romwall,  Petaluma;  N.  M.  Jensen,  Petaluma  j 
A.  J.  Geandrot,  Hayward;  Gus  Brown,  Hayward;  P.  R.  Lyding  i 
Sebastopol;  F.  W.  Dobbel,  Sonoma;  T.  Howard  Hanson.  Petaluma  i 
J.  M.  Abeel,  Sebastopol;  R.  H.  Waite,  Penngrove;  F.  0.  Lelohl 
Petaluma. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  members  of  this  committee  for  their  patient! 
work  in  devising  a  comprehensive  and  legal  subscription  agreement  to  j 
be  submitted  to  the  poultrymen  for  signatures.     In  many  respects  it  is  i 
a  model  for  this  form  of  organization,  and  I  therefore  insert  it  as  an 
appendix  of  this  report. 

Up  to  this  point  the  State  Market  Director  had  been  able  to  personally 
guide  the  proposed  organization  along  safe  and  sane  lines  and  also  to 
smooth  out  many  differences  which  by  a  more  hasty  method  would  have 
minimized  the  chances  of  success.  When  everything  was  ready  for  the 
actual  campaign,  the  promotion  committee  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
State  Commission  Market  would  itself  actually  conduct  the  organizing 
campaign.  I  thereupon  detailed  Secretary  Forbes,  who  cheerfully  con- 
sented to  serve  without  pay  as  secretary  to  the  promotion  committee  and 
to  act  as  campaign  manager,  in  connection  with  his  regular  duties  in 
the  office.  His  work  as  organizer  was  under  the  supervision  of  a  sub- 
committee of  three  and  was  conducted  at  first  entirely  by  correspon- 
dence. By  September  1st.  800  of  the  requisite  1,000  shares  had  been 
signed  up,  and  the  subcommittee  then  placed  its  first  solicitor  in  Sonoma 
County.  On  September  19th  a  second  solicitor  was  employed  and  four 
others  were  at  different  times  engaged  for  temporary  service,  but  the 
work  of  organizing  was  accomplished  mainly  by  a  field  staff  of  only  two 
men.  This  unusual  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  field  work  was 
supplemented  by  a  continuous  stream  of  letters  from  the  Market 
Director's  office,  which  secured  many  signature 

It  had  been  specified  that  unless  a  thousand  shares  should  be  sub- 
scribed by  January  1.  1917,  the  effort  to  organize  would  be  abandoned. 
On  October  80th,  two  months  in  advance  of  the  date  fixed,  the  promotion 
committee  wa  ailed  together  and  notified  that  1,016  bona  fide  sub- 
scriptions had  already  been  secured  and  that  the  business  of  incorpora- 
tion might  be  proceeded  with.     As  State  Market  Director  I  notified  all 
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of  the  signatories,  a  corporation  attorney  was  immediately  engaged,  and 
the  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  following  day.  The  incorporators  who  were  to  serve  as  temporary 
directors  were  elected  by  the  members  of  the  promotion  committee 
present  and  were  as  follows : 

J.  H.  Barber,  Livermore;  Morris  Brooke,  Sacramento;  Knox 
Boude,  Sebastopol;  A.  Sychrowsky,  Sonoma;  C.  K.  Hale,  Santa 
Cruz;  Chas.  Romwall,  Petaluma;  N.  M.  Jensen,  Petalnma;  F.  W. 
Dobbel,  Sonoma;  T.  Howard  Hanson,  Petaluma;  R.  H.  Waite, 
Penngrove;  W.  C.  Wallace,  Hay  ward. 

At  the  unanimous  request  of  the  incorporators,  Secretary  Forbes  was 
'asked  to  serve  temporarily  as  secretary  of  the  corporation  and  to  con- 
tinue the  membership  campaign.  Having  been  specifically  authorized 
by  the  incorporators  to  do  so,  he  arranged  for  primaries  to  be  held  in  all 
ithe  districts  on  November  18th,  and  the  elections  resulted  in  the  follow- 
ing ten  poultrymen  being  chosen  as  directors  for  the  first  year : 

J.  H.  Barber,  Livermore;  N.  M.  Jensen,  Petaluma;  Chas.  Rom- 
wall, Petaluma;  A.  Sychrowsky,  Sonoma;  P.  R.  Lyding,  Sebas- 
topol ;  Wm.  Evart,  Penngrove ;  Charles  Weeks,  Palo  Alto ;  Charles 
K.  Hale,  Santa  Cruz;  James  D.  Yates,  Modesto;  L.  W.  Eskridge, 
Sacramento. 

It  having  been  provided  that  the  eleventh  director  should  be  appointed 
by  the  State  Market  Director,  to  represent  all  the  stockholders  and  to 
keep  this  Commission  in  close  touch  with  the  business  management  of 
the  corporation,  Mr.  Edgar  Allen  Forbes,  of  San  Francisco,  was  by  me 
'appointed  as  such  director,  after  due  consultation  with  the  poultrymen 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  of  the  state. 

These  directors  held  their  first  meeting  on  December  9,  1916,  and 
fleeted  the  following  officers : 

Charles  Romwall,  president;  J.  H.  Barber,  first  vice  president; 
A.  Sychrowsky,  second  vice  president ;  Edgar  Allen  Forbes,  secre- 
tary ;  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank,  Depositary. 


POULTRY  PRODUCERS  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

On  April  14,  1916,  the  Poultrymen 's  Cooperative  Association  of  Los 
ingeles,  numbering  some  four  hundred  members,  sent  me  a  telegraphic 
nvitation  to  address  its  annual  meeting  on  May  5th.  I  accepted  the 
nvitation  and  outlined  my  ideas  of  the  most  profitable  manner  in  which 
ts  eggs  might  be  marketed.  These  suggestions  led  to  a  number  of 
conferences  with  the  poultrymen  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and 
[  submitted  to  their  existing  association  the  plan  of  organization  that 
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had  been  adopted  by  the  promotion  committee  of  the  Poultry  Producers 
of  Central  California,  and  advised  its  adoption.  The  suggestion  was 
taken  under  advisement  and  on  September  29th  I  received  the  following 
telegram : 

"At  a  general  meeting  held  twenty-eighth,  three  hundred  poultry- 
men  agreed  to  pool  along  your  plan.  Will  you  meet  with  local 
board  next  week  to  arrange  modified  plan  to  fit  local  conditions 

Accordingly,  I  met  in  conference  with  the  local  board  of  directors 
on  October  10th  and  the  subscription  agreement  of  the  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers of  Central  California  (which  had  been  drafted  in  my  office)  was 
adopted,  with  certain  modifications.  Immediately  a  campaign  to  secure 
subscribers  representing  400,000  hens  was  inaugurated  and  to  this  the 
State  Market  Director  gave  active  support,  both  by  correspondence  and 
by  addressing  meetings  of  poultrymen  in  many  parts  of  the  southern 
territory. 

The  final  result  is  that  I  have  been  notified  by  Secretary  Frank  B. 
Smith  that  the  requisite  number  of  subscriptions  has  already  been 
secured  and  (as  provided  in  the  subscription  agreement)  I  have  notified 
the  signers  that  incorporation  may  now  be  proceeded  with.  Decem- 
ber 15th  has  been  fixed  as  the  date  of  incorporation  and  I  have  arranged 
to  be  present  to  assist  in  guiding  the  new  organization  into  the  proper 
channels. 

The  poultrymen  of  the  entire  state  have  therefore  been  successfully 
organized  during  the  present  year  and  the  two  strong  marketing  associa- 
tions will  now  be  in  a  position  to  give  their  members  what  they  have 
never  yet  had — a  voice  in  determining  the  price  which  they  are  to  receiw 
for  their  product. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  MILK  PRODUCERS,  INC. 

Early  in  December,  1915,  while  I  was  absent  in  the  East,  Mr.  F.  X. 
McGuire,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Bay  Counties  Dairy  Company,  came 
to  the  office  of  the  State  Commission  Market  to  ask  assistance  in  organ- 
izing the  dairymen  who  supply  San  Francisco  with  milk.  He  explained 
to  Secretary  Forbes  that  there  were  about  two  hundred  dairymen  ship- 
ping about  28,000  gallons  of  milk  daily,  to  about  sixty  dealers,  the  bulk 
of  the  supply  going  to  about  eight  distributors.  It  was  claimed  by  Mr. 
McGuire  that  the  dairymen  as  a  rule  were  not  receiving  a  living  price  for 
their  milk,  and  that  three  successive  attempts  had  been  made  to  organize 
the  producers,  with  discouraging  results. 
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The  third  attempt  had  ended  in  the  formation  of  the  Bay  Counties 
Oairy  Company,  on  a  cooperative  basis,  with  a  membership  of  about  95 
dairymen,  representing  eight  Bay  counties.  To  assist  its  members  in 
neeting  the  requirements  of  the  new  state  law,  it  was  proposed  to 
stablish  a  large  central  depot  in  San  Francisco,  for  pasteurization  and 
,»ther  purposes,  and  the  organization  had  secured  subscriptions  amount- 
ng  to  only  $33,000  of  the  $45,000  required,  and  was  at  a  standstill. 

Secretary  Forbes  assured  Mr.  McGuire  of  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Market  Director,  and  arranged  for  me  to  address  a  mass  meeting  of 
lairymen  at  the  Produce  Exchange,  which  I  did  on  February  1,  1916. 
Phis  meeting  showed  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  dairymen  present  imme- 
liately  subscribed  the  full  amount  necessary  to  establish  a  plant  of  their 
wn.  and  the  work  of  organization  went  forward  from  that  date  with 
renewed  energy.  The  Associated  Milk  Producers  was  incorporated  on 
March  16th,  with  $50,000  capital  stock  subscribed. 

On  February  17th.  I  was  able  to  bring  together  in  my  office  a  com- 

iaittee  representing  the  dairymen  and  a  committee  from  the  San  Fran- 

08C0  distributors,  in  the  hope  that  a  working  agreement  between  the  two 

rganizations  might  be  effected.     At  that  meeting  the  committee  from 

he  dairymen  declared  the  average  cost  of  producing  milk  to  be  14  cents, 

rithout  including  transportation,  interest  on  investment,  and  fluctua- 

I"       • 

ion  in  the  market  price  of  cows.     They  insisted  that  the  most  conserv- 

tive  estimate  would  plaee  the  cost  of  laying  down  a  gallon  of  milk 

l  San  Francisco  at  16  cents,  and  probably  more ;  that  during  1913  the 

verage  price  of  milk,  f.o.b.  San  Francisco,  was  18  cents  to  18^  cents  per 

allon,  but  that  the  price  had  dropped  on  an  average  of  1  cent  a  year, 

nd  that  during  the  present  year  some  milk  had  been  sold  to  retailers  in 

an  Francisco  for  as  low  as  13  cents;  that  meanwhile  rentals,  taxation, 

?ed  and  labor  cost  had  advanced  steadily  and  that  the  industry  was 

[acing  bankruptcy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distributors  insisted  that  the  average  cost  of 
production  for  a  gallon  of  milk  was  not  16  cents,  f.o.b.  San  Francisco, 
ad  that  there  were  plenty  of  dairymen  who  were  willing  to  sell  their 
lilk  at  prices  lower  than  that,  which  was  an  indication  that  it  was 
irofitable  for  them  to  do  so. 

Since  both  sides  were  apparently  willing  to  get  together,  but  could 
ot  do  so  until  the  cost  of  producing  milk  was  definitely  determined,  the 
mference  adjourned,  in  order  that  the  State  Market  Director  might 
3gin  an  investigation  to  show  the  cost  of  production.  This  proved  to 
3  not  an  easy  task,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  very  few  dairymen  had  kept 

curate  and  complete  cost  sheets.     However,  satisfactory  figures  were 
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eventually  secured  from  six  different  sources,  and  the  tabulation  of 
the  data  gave  the  following  results : 

FARM  COST  OF  A  GALLON  OF  MILK. 

July,  1916. 

Itemized   Data  From  Six  Leading   Dairymen. 


™  !            v                             Feed, 
Dairy  number                            cents 

Labor, 
etc., 
cents 

Over- 
head, 
cents 

Miscel- 
laneous, 
cents 

Total 
gross 
cost, 
cents 

Value 
of  by- 
products, 
cents 

Net 
farm 
cost, 
cents 

1             

7.54 

4.17 
6.66 
3.53 
7.86 
7.20 
3.06 

1.25 
3.39 
4.02 

5.03 
2.74 

2.00 

1.35 

.30 

.84 

3.60. 

.41 

14.96 
16.75 
17.09 
19.92 
17.90 
15.56 

.76 
2.63 
1.53 
5.22 
2.25 

14.20 

9 

5.35 

14.12 

3         ...      ..      

9.24 

15.56 

4 

J.      8.04 

14.70 

5       

2.07 

15.65 

6     

9.35 

15.56  ' 

Average    ._ 

6.932 

5.413 

3.27 

1.416 

17.03 

2.065 

14.965J 

TOTAL  COST  OF  A  GALLON   OF   MILK. 
Delivered    in    San    Francisco. 


Dairy  number 


1       

2     

3     

4     

5     

6     

Average 


Number 
of  cows 

Gallons 
produced 

Farm  cost 

per 

gallon, 

cents 

Transpor- 
tation to 

San 

Francisco, 

cents 

Total  cos 

f.  o.  b. 

San 

Francisco 

cents 

300 

233,145 

14.20 

2.20 

16.40 

L50 

80,300 

14.12 

1.05 

15.17 

150 

102,000 

15.56 

1.00 

16.56 

81 

54,049 

14.70 

1.50 

16.21] 

170 

69,893 

15.65 

2.30 

17 .98 

1 

698 

15.56 

l.OO 

16.56 

142       540,085 


14.965 


1.508 


16.4 


Following  on  the  heels  of  this  investigation,  which  clearly  prove( 
the  contention  of  the  dairymen  that  milk  could  not  be  delivered  in  Si 
Francisco  for  less  than  16  cents  a  gallon,  negotiations  proceeded  betweei] 
the  producers  and  the  distributors,  with  the  final  result  that  a  tentative 
contract  was  entered  into,  whereby  the  distributors  agreed  to  take  at 
least  7,000  gallons  of  milk  daily  for  a  given  time,  at  a  flat  rate  of  16-J 
cents,  and  that  they  would  eventually  secure  their  total  supply  only 
from  dairymen  who  had  become  members  of  the  producers'  organization. 

Meanwhile,  the  dairymen  had  proceeded  to  establish  in  San  Francisco 
a  modern  pasteurization  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  6,000  pounds  of 
milk  an  hour,  together  with  butter  and  cheese  making  machinery,  to 
take  care  of  the  surplus  milk.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  dairymen 
to  themselves  engage  in  the  actual  distribution  of  milk  to  the  consumer; 
but  it  was  eventually  found  that  several  important  distributors  would 
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not  become  a  party  to  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  distributors' 
association.  The  Associated  Milk  Producers  thereupon  inaugurated  a 
campaign  of  distribution  to  the  consumer,  but  limited  their  competition 
to  the  milk  routes  of  the  distributors  who  were  outside  of  the  agreement. 

At  the  present  time  (December  1,  1916)  conferences  are  being  held 
between  the  producers  and  the  distributors,  with  a  view  to  making  per- 
manent arrangements  for  the  handling  of  milk  in  San  Francisco.  The 
success  of  these  negotiations  will  depend  upon  their  ability  to  agree 
upon  a  price  which  will  ensure  to  the  dairymen  a  reasonable  profit,  and 
which  will,  at  the  same  time,  not  place  an  excessive  burden  upon  the 
distributor,  and  through  him  upon  the  consumer.  It  is  being  proposed 
by  the  dairymen  that  a  committee  of  three  from  each  side  shall  be 
appointed,  and  that  this  committee  shall  act  as  a  price-fixing  committee 
in  conjunction  with  the  Slate  Market  Director,  who,  in  the  event  of 
inability  to  agree,  shall  act  as  arbitrator.  If  the  negotiations  between 
the  producers  and  the  distributors  should  fail  to  bring  about  the  desired 
results,  the  Associated  Milk  Producers  have  announced  that  they  will 
themselves  engage  in  the  business  of  distributing  milk  in  San  Francisco 
direct  to  the  consumer.  Since,  in  that  event,  the  price  of  milk  to  the 
housewife  is  not  expected  to  decline,  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  possible  to 
adjust  all  differences  so  that  milk  will  continue  to  be  distributed  in  the 
city  by  means  of  the  existing  machinery,  and  that  a  disastrous  milk  war 
may  thereby  be  averted. 

The  following  comment  upon  the  services  rendered  to  the  dairymen 
by  the  State  Commission  Market  is  here  incorporated  as  a  matter  of 
public  record: 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  27,  191G. 

Colonel  Harris  Weinstock, 

State  Market  Commissioner, 

Underwood  Building. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  excutive  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Milk  Producers  held  at  its  new  quarters  at  53  Clay  street 
yesterday,  a  general  survey  of  our  work  for  the  last  three  months 
was  made.  There  were  present  Mr.  G.  M.  Lewis,  Mr.  F.  A.  Machado, 
Mr.  Frank  Maguire,  Mr.  Frank  I.  Lemos,  Mr.  M.  T.  Freitas.  and 
Mr.  S.  J.  Hankins.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  "stock-taking"  or 
" squaring-up "  meeting,  as  our  officers. have  been  so  busy  for  the 
last  three  months  with  the  details  of  organization  that  they  have 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  review  the  situation  as  a  whole.  These 
gentlemen  were  not  inexperienced  in  the  field  of  business  and  could 
easily  balance  all  accommodations  and  obligations  by  the  time-worn 
method  of  monetary  considerations,  but  when  it  came  to  balancing 
our  heaviest  debt — one  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  you— we  all 
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confessed  that  we  were  "  stumped."  The  sensation  of  being  able 
for  the  past  three  months  to  have  on  call  expert  assistance  and 
advice  on  any  and  all  occasions  and  constantly  receiving  the  serious 
and  valued  assistance  of  yourself,  your  secretary,  Mr.  Forbes,  and 
your  Commission,  always  courteously  and  seemingly  gladly  given, 
and  without  charge,  was  decidedly  a  new  one. 

After  struggling  in  vain  for  three  years  to  form  an  association 
among  themselves  unaided,  and  at  a  time,  three  months  ago,  when 
the  producers  of  market  milk  were  thoroughly  disheartened  and 
about  to  despair  of  ever  accomplishing  cooperation,  your  consent  to 
appear  at  a  mass  meeting  and  your  advice  and  words  of  encour- 
agement, therein  given,  created  a  stimulus  that  nothing  else  could 
have  created,  leading  us  to  final  accomplishment.  That  we  are  not 
overstating  the  case  is  shown  by  the  accomplishment  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  united  milk  producers  who,  as  a  corporate  body,  since  you 
interested  yourself  in  their  welfare,  have  succeeded  in  selling  12,000 
gallons  daily  in  San  Francisco;  have  created  a  modern  sanitary 
milk  plant  at  53  Clay  street,  in  this  city,  unexcelled  by  any  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  opinion  of  experts,  and  in  addition, 
established  subsidiary  plants  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  at  Tracy, 
easily  disposing  of  our  surplus  milk  in  the  most  economical  manner 
possible. 

"We,  therefore,  voted,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  commercial  entry,  an 
expression  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  state  of  California 
for  the  services  rendered  through  your  office,  and  would  close  the 
account  with  a  huge  "thank  you,"  did  we  not  hope  for  future 
guidance  from  your  Commission. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ASSOCIATED  MILK  PRODUCERS, 
(Signed)     By  M.  G.  Lewis,  President. 


THE   PACIFIC   RICE   GROWERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

One  of  the  most  recent  agricultural  industries  of  great  promise  tc 
be  developed  in  California  is  the  rice  industry.  In  more  recent  seasons 
the  planting  of  this  product  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
yield  for  1915  is  said  to  have  been  about  850,000  sacks  for  the  state, 
and  the  estimated  yield  for  the  present  season  of  1916  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  two  and  a  half  times  that  amount. 

One  explanation  for  this  rapid  growth  of  acreage  devoted  to  rice 
culture  is  the  fact  that  much  land  that  is  almost  worthless  for  any 
other  purpose  will  grow  rice  in  more  or  less  abundance.  Thousands  of 
acres  that  for  any  other  crop  would  not  pay  interest  on  a  valuation  of 
$2.50  an  acre,  can  in  rice  be  made  to  pay  remunerative  interest  on  a 
valuation  of  from  $50  to  $100  an  acre.  California  has  within  its 
boundaries  millions  of  acres  of  low-quality  land  scarcely  fit  even  for 
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pasturage  which  can,  so  to  speak,  be  reclaimed  for  rice  culture  and 
thus  be  made  to  add  enormously  to  the  taxable  wealth  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  state.  Rice  can  be  grown,  for  example,  on  alkali  lands 
that  are  useless  for  other  crops.  The  statement  has  even  been  made  by 
men  who  are  regarded  as  reliable  authorities  that  where  rice  has  for 
several  seasons  been  cultivated  on  alkali  land,  the  abundant  water 
needed  for  such  cultivation  in  due  course  washes  out  the  alkali  and  prac- 
tically reclaims  the  land  for  other  profitable  crops. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  thoroughly  worth  while 
for  the  state  to  render  aid  in  every  possible  way  to  those  engaged  in 
rice  culture,  in  order  that  the  industry  ma}'  be  developed  and  made  one 
of  the  permanent  and  profitable  resources  of  the  commonwealth. 

To  do  this,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remedy  certain  existing 
evils  in  California  rice  culture,  and  to  bring  about  various  betterments 
in  the  industry,  including — 

(a)  A  more  scientific  method  of  production,  made  necessary  by  the 
fact  that  (as  the  result  of  ignorance  and  inexperience  in  raising  the 
crop)  much  inferior  rice  has  been  marketed.  This,  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  has  seriously  injured  the  good  name  of  California  rice,  to 
the  present  and  future  disadvantage  of  the  industry. 

(b)  A  proper  system  of  grading  and  standardizing,  so  that  pur- 
chasers may  buy  with  safety.  This  is  of  special  importance  in  view  of 
the  possibility  of  capturing  certain  markets  of  importance  in  other 
countries. 

(c)  Federal  legislative  action  to  secure  adequate  protection  for  this 
infant  agricultural  industry,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  rice  will  probably 
soon  be  on  the  free  list,  which  will  make  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  California  rice  producers  successfully  to  compete  with  rice 
grown  in  the  Orient. 

(d)  A  national  publicity  campaign  along  the  lines  successfully 
followed  by  the  California  citrus  growers  and  raisin  growers,  and  by  the 
aational  distributors  of  milk  products,  who  have  all  greatly  increased 
consumption  in  their  respective  activities  by  collectively  conducting 
lational  educational  campaigns. 

(e)  The  promotion  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  various  racial 
groups  engaged  in  the  production  of  California  rice,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  act  as  a  unit  in  marketing,  however  widely  they  may 
iiffer  in  other  respects. 

(/)  Scientific  collective  marketing,  which  will  minimize  the  evil 
results  and  the  demoralizing  marketing  effects  of  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual growers  ignorantly  and  unwittingly  underbidding  each  other, 
.hereby  contributing  to  the  sole  benefit  of  the  buyer. 

3—27456 
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I!  is  plain  to  be  seen  thai  these  reforms  can  not  be  brought  abota 
by  individual  action.  Individually,  even  the  large  grower  is  helpless 
in  any  way  to  minimize  these  evils  and  to  bring  about  better  conditions. 

During  the  season  of  1915  an  organization  of  growers  known  as 
the  Pacific  Rice  (I rowers  Association  was  perfected  in  Biggs,  to  meet 
the  problem  of  marketing.  This  organization  was  local  in  character 
and  represented  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  output.  This 
state  of  affairs,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  management  had  no  past 
experience  to  guide  it.  brought  results  that  were  more  or  less  disap1 
pointing  in  character. 

The  Stale  Market  Director  realized  that,  in  order  for  the  state  to  be 
of  any  service  to  the  rice  growers,  the  first  step  must  be  along  the  line 
of  bringing  into  life  a  strong  and  state-wide  growers'  association.  With 
this  end  in  view,  a  conference  was  called  to  meet  in  his  office  on 
June  29,  1916,  at  which  were  presenl  by  invitation  leading  rice  growers 
from  the  various  rice-growing  sections  of  the  state.  This  group 
organized  itself  into  a  promotion  committee,  taking  the  small  existing 
organization  known  as  the  Pacific  Rice  Growers  Association  as  a 
nucleus,  and  started  out  to  make  it  a  state-wide  association,  with  a 
view  to  controlling  the  largest  possible  rice  acreage. 

The  board  of  directors  was  enlarged  and  the  ablest  representative! 
from  the  various  rice-growing  districts  were  elected  thereto.  The 
board  now  consists  of  the   following  officers  and  directors: 


Officers. 


J.  II.  Stephens,  president;  II.  ().  Jacobson,  vice  president;  Ernest 
E.  Behr,  manager. 

Directors. 

J.  H.  Stephens,  Sacramento  District;  W.  S.  (.'num.  Marysville 
District;  L.  F.  Lavers,  San  Joaquin  District;  H.  S.  Gingg.  Marys- 
ville  District;  Dr.  F.  G.  Burrows,  Yolo  District;  J.  L.  Stevens, 
Yolo  District ;  W.  K.  Brown,  Colusa  District ;  J.  F.  Campbell, 
Colusa  District;  Charles  L.  Donohue,  Willows  District;  Ernest 
Behr,  Willows  District;  H.  0.  Jacobson,  Chico  and  Butte  City 
District;  Clay  B.  Harris.  Richvale  District;  A.  F.  Lofgran,  Rich- 
vale  District;  Dr.  C.  M.  Ferris,  Gridley  District;  R.  E.  Fields, 
Biggs  District;  W.  E.  Barnard,  Biggs  District. 

Executive  Committee. 

J.  II.  Stephens,  II.  O.  Jacobson,  Ernest  E.  Behr,  Dr.  V.  (J.  Bur- 
rows, \V.  K.  Brown,  ('has.  L.  Donohoe,  A.  J.  Lofgran. 

Mr.  Walter  Smith,  of  Oroville,  a  merchant  of  long  experience  and 
high  standing,  was  named  by  the  State  Market  Director,  approved  by 
Governor  Johnson,  and  elected  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
as  a  state  representative  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  absent  meml 
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The  directors  were  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  Charles  E.  Virden,  the 

general  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Distributors  (which  does  a 
business  of  about  $18,000,000  a  year,  and  which  has  selling  machinery 
covering  every  important  market  in  the  country)  ;  3  2       ral  sales 

manager  for  the  rice  output. 

Mr.  Virden 's  first  activity  was  to  perfect  arrangements  with  the 
banks  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  for  advances  up  to  $700,000  on  ware- 
housed rice,  and  more,  should  conditions  warrant  it.  This  would  enable 
members  of  the  association  to  store  their  rice  while  awaiting  a  remunera- 
tive market,  in  place  of  being  obliged  (because  of  pressing  need  of 
ready  money  1  to  sell  immediately  after  harvest,  thus  tending  to  glut 
the  market  and  to  kill  prices. 

An  aggressive  campaign  was  then  inaugurated  throughout  the  rice 
districts,  and  public  meetings  of  rice-growers  were  addressed  by  the 
State  Market  Director  and  others,  on  the  importance  of  organization. 
This  campaign  was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  begun 
early  enough,  for  the  date  of  October  31.  1916.  had  previously  been 
fixed  as  the  time  limit.  Besides,  many  of  the  Orientals  engaged  in 
the  industry,  representing  approximately  one-half  of  the  acreage,  had 
already  signed  contracts  covering  the  1916  crop.  Consequently  the 
campaign  fell  short  of  securing  the  required  acreage,  and  the  market 
plans  for  the  present  year  were  suspended.  The  work  of  organization 
continues,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  for  the  coming 
season  the  rice  crop  will  be  largely  controlled  by  the  growers,  who 
collectively  will  be  in  a  position  to  market  it  scientifically  and  to  bring 
about  the  reforms  needed  to  place  the  industry  on  a  sound  and 
permanent  basis. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Market  Director  placed  himself  in  correspond- 
ence with  a  large  number  of  South  and  Central  American  rice  importers, 
many  of  whom  expressed  themselves  as  very  much  interested  in  the 
purchase  of  California  milled  rice.  The  growers,  however,  are  not 
as  yet  in  position  to  do  their  own  milling,  so  the  names  of  the  pros- 
pective foreign  buyers  were  handed  over  to  the  leading  California 
rice  milling  companies,  with  the  knowledge  that  if  newer  and  broader 
markets  can  be  opened  for  the  California  milled  product,  the  grower 
and  the  industry  must  be  benefited  thereby.  The  following  extracts 
from  correspondence  received  by  the  State  Market  Director  will  serve 
■to  indicate  the  opportunities  in  that  direction : 

CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

Xo.  1. 

Panama:  "You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  whenever  prices  have  been  right 
sve  have  made  importation  of  rice  from  New  Orleans,  but  until  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  we  were  not  aware  that  California  had  rice  available  for  export."'  They  asked 
for  samples  and  prices,  and  gave  specifications  as  to  the  kind  of  bags. 
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No.   2. 

Panama  :  "It  you  will  send  us  samples  and   prices,  and  if  the  quality  and  quo 
tions  are  favorable   to   this   market,    we   shall    have   much    pleasure    iu   entering   into 
business  relations  with  you." 

Xo.  3. 

Panama:  "As  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  California  rice  has  been  imported  here,  the 
demand  running  in  Chinese  and  Saigon  rices,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are 
shipped  here  via  San  Francisco.  There  can.  however,  be  no  harm  in  your  sending 
us  samples  and  quotations  for  comparisons  with  these  grades,  and  we  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  consider  same  and  advise  you  of  the  result." 

Xo.  4. 

Venezuela:  "We  are  importers  of  rice  but  so  far  have  only  brought  it  in  from 
Xew  Orleans,  and  often  Rangoon  rice  from  New  York.  We  see  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  it  from  your  side  too.  but  must  first  have  samples  and  quotations." 

No.  5. 

Venezuela:  "We  have  already  done  some  considerable  business  with  Texas  rice  and 
should  be  pleased  to  receive  samples  and  c.  i.  f.  quotations  for  the  various  types 
produced  in  California.  On  receipt  of  these  samples  we  should  cable  you  for  a  firm 
offer  for  such  types  as  we  were  interested  in.  We  are  willing  to  pay  cash  against 
delivery  of  shipping  documents  to  our  agents  in  Xew  York." 

Xo.  G. 

Venezuela:  "We  are  constant  buyers  of  rice  of  cheaper  qualities,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  consider  any  offers." 

Xo.  7. 

Venezuela  :  "It  is  true  that  much  can  be  done  between  that  country  and  this. 
Although  rice  is  cultivated  here,  a  good  business  is  made  with  said  grain  and  impor- 
tant importations  are  regularly  made  from  your  country,  which  before  the  war  were 
received  from  Germany  and  England.  We  are  sure  that  you  can  do  better,  and  you 
will  of  course  get  the  business.  In  the  case  that  qualities,  prices  and  conditio 
of  payment  suit  us,  surely  we  will  give  you  large  orders  in  the  future." 


ce, 


Xo.  S. 

Colombia:  "We  are  in  the  habit  of  importing  large  quantities  of  Rangoon  ric 
payment  being  made  against  shipper's  bill  of  lading  presented  to  our  bankers  in 
Xew  York.  We  are  sending  you  a  sample  of  the  grain  we  are  accustomed  to 
import,  and  if  your  state  can  supply  us  with  an  equal  or  similar  quality  we  should 
like  to  receive  quotations." 

Xo.  9. 

Chile:  (This  firm,  which  has  places  of  business  in  four  Chilean  cities,  gave 
detailed  specifications  regarding  shipment  and  conditions  of  payment,  and  requested 
samples  and  quotations.) 

Xo.  10. 

Chile:  "We  bring  large  quantities  from  Texas,  and  if  there  would  be  some  adva 
tage  for  us  we  would  be  willing  to  import  rice  from  your  side."  They  reque 
samples  and  give  specifications. 

Xo.  11. 

Chile:  (This  firm,  writing  from  their  headquarters  in  Chile,  where  they  have 
seven  houses,  make  the  same  reply  as  from  their  Yenezuela  headquarters,  quoted 
above. ) 
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SOUTH   AMERICA— EAST  COAST. 
Xo.  12. 

Paraguay  :  "I  am  interested  in  importing  rice  from  your  state  and  to  have  direct 
connections  with  the  producer.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  I  am  disposed  to  pay  for  my 
orders  cash  here  against  bill  of  lading.  If  you  have  a  serious  producer  on  hand, 
I  am  disposed  to  make  a  trial  without  delay,  authorizing  him  to  ship  by  first  steamer 
200  bags  of  100  pounds  each.  If  the  prices  of  this  trial  order  are  more  favorable 
than  those  which  I  receive  from  the  exporters  of  New  York,  you  will  secure  my 
orders  and  I  will  even  consider  contracting  for  a  part  of  the  ensuing  crop." 

Xo.  13. 

Banco  Agricola  del  Paraguay  (a  government  institution  which  buys  rice  in  quan- 
tities and  sells  it  at  cost  to  decrease  the  cost  of  living  among  the  poor)  :  "We  shall 
he  glad  to  have  you  send  this  bank  samples  and  prices  per  100  kilos,  together  with 
freight  rate  from  San  Francisco  to  Buenos  Aires." 

Xo.  14. 

Argentina  :   "You  may  send  us  samples  and  lowest  prices  of  the  rices  to  which  you 
refer.     When  we  examine  them,  if  we  find  them  satisfactory,  we  shall  do  some  busi- 
\  ith  you  in  the  future." 

Xo.  15. 

Brazil:  "Please  send  us  samples,  and  make  us  a  firm  offer  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  payment  to  be  at  twenty  days  sight." 

Xo.  1G. 

A  -  ic  York  :  "We  are  interested  in  purchasing  rice  and  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
put  us  in  touch  with  the  different  producers  of  this  commodity  in  California.  If  you 
will  have  them  write  us  at  once,  sending  samples  and  quoting  prices,  we  shall  appre- 
ciate it." 


PRUNE  AND  APRICOT  GROWERS. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  State  Market  Director's 
first  year  of  service  has  been  his  continuous  effort  to  assist  the  prune 
nid  apricot  growers  to  form  an  adequate  marketing  organization.  The 
significance  of  this  movement  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  issued 
ay  the  Growers'  Information  Bureau  of  San  Jose: 

"The  dried  prune  and  apricot  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  California.  The  sale  of  its  product  brings  to  the 
state  from  $7,000,000  to  $11,000,000  annually.  Not  less  than  $85,- 
000,000  is  permanently  invested  in  the  industry.  Of  this  vast 
amount  of  capital,  all  but  a  few  paltry  millions  is  supplied  by  the 
grower.  The  packer  never  uses  more  than  a  few  millions  and  the 
greater  part  of  what  he  does  use  is  supplied  by  the  banks.  The 
grower  has  $50  invested  in  the  business  to  each  one  invested  by  the 
packer.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  grower  is  today  asking  that 
he  have  the  dominant  voice  in  the  control  of  the  industry  in  which 
he  gains  his  living?  This  demand  for  control  would  not  be  so 
insistent  if  the  growers  could  believe  that  the  industry  is  now 
directed  efficiently.  The  thinking  grower  believes  that  the  present 
system  of  marketing  is  fundamentally  wrong.  He  is  sure  that  a 
centralized  control  in  which  he  has  the  dominant  voice  is  not  only 
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advisable  and  desirable  but  is  a  positive  necesi 
a  whole  is  to  be  properly  developed  and  prote( 

' '  The  observing  grower  has  seen  during  t 
domestic  consumption  of  California  prunes 
average  of  115,000,000  pounds  to  less  than  1 
The  domestic  consumption  of  apricots  show 
during  the  five-year  period  ending  1902  the 
States  ate  on  the  average  17,000,000  pounds 
years  ending  1914  the  domestic  consumptio 
9,000,000  pounds.     The  thinking  grower  kn 
in  the  use  of  his  product  is  due,  in  part  at  lea 
American  people  have  not  been  invited  to  eat 
He  knows  that  no  single  packer  or  grower  cai 
invitation.     He  knows  that  collectively  the  { 
invite  the  world  to  partake  of  their  products 
that  the  world  will  accept  his  invitation. 

"During  the  past  five  or  six  months  th 
growers  of  California  have  thought  and  talk 
intelligently  and  thoroughly  than  ever  before 
has  had  its  effect  on  prices  is  conceded  in  all 
seemingly  small  and  incomplete  movements 
spot  prunes  and  the  action  taken  at  the  re< 
meeting  have  had  an  immediate  and  marked  1 
market.  It  is  obvious  that  a  well-organized  { 
the  industry  would  have  a  much  larger  i 
beneficial  effect." 

As  a  solution  of  their  problems,  the  prune  and  < 
Santa  Clara  Valley  had  proceeded  in  the  manner 
lowing  letter  to  a  number  of  county  horticultural 

"In  May  of  last  year  it  became  known  to 
Clara  County  that  the  packing  interests  had 
or  more  of  prunes  at  3|  cents  and  that  a  ni 
already  sold  for  this  price  and  some  for  less 
were  being  bought  at  6  cents. 

"In  support  of  these  low  prices  the  packin 
immense  crop  of  both  these  fruits  in  Santa  Cla 
that  there  would  be  no  export  trade  in  1915  o 
war.     Both  of  these  claims  have  proven  erro: 

''A    ma  ea   moofinrr  nf  +Tin   rrTT»TTTOT»c   Avne  ViAlrl    v 
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market  and  crop  conditions  as  a  guide  to  the  gro1 
prices  to  a  living  basis. 

"Prunes  ultimately  went  to  5  cents  and  the  bulk  i 
sold  at  8  and  8J  cents,  thus  saving  to  the  growers  a 
or  more." 

Since  I  had  already  (in  November,  1915)  pledged  my  ] 
Ito  the  prune  and  apricot  growers  of  the  state,  Mr.  Joseph  ] 
Iman  of  the  Growers'  Information  Bureau,  invited  the 
(Director  (on  January  3,  1916)  to  address  a  mass  meetir 
Ibut  other  engagements  prevented  me  from  accepting  it 
|l9th,  on  which  date  I  addressed  the  growers  as  follows : 

"I  have  listened  to  the  addresses  that  have  precec 
the  report  of  your  committee,  upon  which  you  are 
The  frame  of  mind  in  which  I  have  been  left  is  this: 
think  the  gentlemen  composing  your  committee  are  e 
hearty  appreciation  for  the  earnest  and  the  unselfish 
have  done  and  are  doing  in  your  interest.  I  think  t 
as  submitted  is  an  excellent  report  and  deserves  3 
My  only  criticism  of  the  report  is  that  it  does  not  j 
In  other  words,  from  my  point  of  view,  it  is  efficien 
cient,  and  I  hope  before  I  get  through  to  have  you  coi 
as  thoroughly  as  I  am  convinced  of  it. 

"Information  is  certainly  of  value.     Information 
what  the  eye  is  to  the  body.     It  enables  one  to  see. 
almost  as  well  be  physically  blind  as  to  be  mentall 
while   information   and   intelligence   are  important, 
sufficient. 

"Let  me  illustrate  that  in  a  crude  and  imperfect 
two  men  unjustly  in  prison  behind  thick  walls.  Im 
dull  and  stupid,  having  no  conception  of  the  val 
Imagine  the  other,  keenly  intelligent,  keenly  ap] 
value  of  liberty,  and  yet  utterly  unable  to  gain  his 
appreciation  of  liberty,  after  all,  is  very  little  satis 
can  not  gain  his  liberty.  Information,  which  is  tl] 
your  proposed  plan,  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  ^ 
it  do  you  to  know  that  prunes  are  selling  in  the  ret 
the  East  at  15,  16,  18  or  20  cents  a  pound  if  at  thi 
only  get  a  fraction  of  their  value?  It  simply  ma 
all  the  more  under  the  knowledge  that  you  are  not  get 
of  your  product.     What  you  want  is  to  make  it  \ 
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"  (4)  You  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  borrow  whatever 
money  you  may  need  on  your  warehoused  crop  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  getting  into  a  'glut,'  and  to  borrow  it  at  the  world's 
lowest  market  interest  rate. 

"  (5)  If  it  were  possible  for  you  to  get  every  penny  your  product 
is  worth ;  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  develop  the  foreign  markets 
to  their  limit  for  your  product ;  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  hold 
your  fruit  until  it  could  be  absorbed  at  a  living  price;  if  it  were 
possible  for  you  to  borrow  money  at  the  world's  lowest  rate  of 
interest  so  that  you  might  do  that  very  thing ;  if  it  were  possible  for 
you  to  do  all  those  things,  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with  informa- 
tion and  nothing  more. 

"If  I  can  show  you  the  way  to  get  every  cent  that  your  prunes 
are  worth  today,  tomorrow,  next  week,  next  month  and  next  3Tear; 
if  I  can  show  you  the  way  to  develop  not  only  the  American  but 
the  foreign  market  to  the  limit ;  if  I  can  show  you  the  way  to 
prevent  the  glutting  of  your  markets;  if  I  can  show  you  the  way 
whereby  you  can  hold  your  surplus  until  the  world's  market  is 
ready  to  take  it  at  a  living  price;  if  I  can  show  you  the  way 
whereby,  despite  the  fact  of  your  being  a  small,  obscure,  unknown 
grower,  living  in  a  nook  or  corner  of  the  state,  you  can  borrow  up 
to  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  market  value  of  that  product  at  the 
same  rate  of  interest  that  a  Rockefeller  or  a  Pierpont  Morgan  can 
borrow  his  millions,  will  you  follow  me?  Will  you  hold  up  my 
hands?    "Will  you  be  guided  and  directed  by  me? 

"Please  remember  that  under  the  law  I  have  absolutely  no 
powers.  I  can  compel  you  to  do  nothing;  I  can  only  advise  with 
you.  I  can  only  suggest  and  recommend  w7hat  I  believe  is  best 
for  you  to  do. 

"If  a  month  ago  some  one  had  come  to  me  and  said:  'I  think  it 
possible  to  take  a  small,  unknown  farmer  living  in  the  remotest 
nook  and  corner  of  this  state,  and  secure  for  him  from  one  of  the 
largest  banks  in  America,  in  a  city  three  thousand  miles  away — I 
the  city  of  New  York — a  loan  equal  to  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the 
market  value  of  a  few  tons  of  prunes  and  get  it  at  3|  per  cent 
interest,'  I  would  have  said:  'That  man  has  just  escaped  from  a 
lunatic  asylum.  He  has  pictured  an  absolutely  impossible  thing.' 
Yet,  I  say  to  you,  that  this  very  thing  has  become  possible. 

"I  will  assume  the  responsibility,  if  you  will  cooperate  with  me 
in  achieving  that  seemingly  impossible  result.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  achieved,  certain  things  must  be  done  and  they  must  be  done 
by  you.  not  by  me.  Those  things  are  not  difficult  to  do ;  they  are 
not  unreasonable  for  you  to  do.  They  lie  wholly  and  solely  within 
your  power.    This  is  what  must  be  done : 

"It  is  necessary  for  you  to  have  an  organization — not  merely  a 
rope  of  sand,  but  a  cohesive,  strong,  effective  organization.  The 
only  way  you  can  hope  to  get  that  strong,  effective  organization 
is  by  putting  your  money  into  it.  That  will  grip  you  and  hold  you 
there ;  that  will  command  your  interest  and  attention ;  that  wall 
keep  you  with  watchful  eye  on  the  doings  of  the  day.  I  am  not 
asking  the  prune  growers  of  the  state  of  California  to  make  an 
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experiment,  because  the  experimental  period  is  past.  You  have 
demonstrations;  you  have  results  to  guide  you.  I  will  ask  the 
prune  growers  of  California  to  do  exactly  what  the  raisin  growers 
of  California  have  done.  I  ask  the  prune  growers  of  California 
to  do  exactly  what  the  orange  growers  have  done,  and  precisely 
the  same  helpful  results  are  sure  to  follow  that  have  followed, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  raisin  growers.  I  was  told  today  by  a 
gentleman  whose  opinions  I  very  highly  respect,  that  the  prune 
growers  of  California  have  not  met  with  sufficient  adversity  as  yet 
to  be  willing  to  do  what  the  raisin  growers  did ;  that  many  of  them 
are  in  such  a  position  that  they  are  independent ;  that  they  do  not 
need  financial  aid;  that  they  are  in  a  way  to  finance  themselves. 
If  they  are,  and  are  California  growers,  they  are  rare  birds;  I 
haven't  met  them. 

"I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  the 
prune  grower  of  California  to  believe  that,  in  the  first  place,  he 
wants  to  do  anything  and  everything  that  will  be  for  his  better- 
ment, everything  that  will  stand  for  his  likelihood  of  having  a  better 
dividend  in  payment  for  the  labor  and  effort  and  risk  he  has  been 
obliged  to  assume  in  engaging  in  the  fruit  business.  I  feel  satisfied 
that  just  as  soon  as  the  prune  growers  of  California  learn  that  it 
is  in  their  interest  to  do  the  thing  that  their  fellow  raisin  growers 
have  done,  they  will  gladly,  willingly  and  cheerfully  do  them,  and 
bring  about  the  highest,  instead  of  the  poorest,  results. 

"Let  me  tell  you  what  must  be  done.  First  of  all  you  must 
organize.  This  industry,  scattered  through  the  state  as  it  is,  would 
make  one  large  democratic  organization  impracticable.  You  must 
follow  the  example  of  the  orange  growers  and  have  local  organiza- 
tions. They  must  federate  into  central  organizations  and  these 
must  federate  into  one  prime,  central  body  which  will  have  control 
and  power  exactly  as  in  the  orange  industry;  then  you  must  be 
prepared  to  subscribe  at  least  $250,000.  Individually,  that  looks 
large,  but  when  spread  among  your  thousands  of  growers  and  over 
the  vast  acreage  of  the  prune  industry,  it  is  a  mere  nothing. 
You  must  have  that  financial  nucleus  to  entitle  you  to  the  credit  you 
want  to  look  for.  After  you  have  organized  and  have  subscribed 
that  fund  of  $250,000,  you  must  be  prepared  to  standardize  your 
product  and  to  permit  the  state  to  have  it  inspected.  The  state, 
having  inspected  it,  is  willing  to  lend  you  its  good  name — a  thing 
never  before  possible  in  the  history  of  California.  The  state  of  Cali- 
fornia stands  ready,  through  its  Market  Director,  after  having 
inspected  your  product,  to  put  upon  it  the  state  label,  practically 
saying  to  the  world  of  buyers  and  consumers:  'We,  the  people  of 
California,  having  inspected  this  product,  hereby  certify  it  is  all 
it  is  claimed  to  be ;  you  can  buy  and  consume  it  with  perfect  safety. ' 

"Having  done  that,  the  next  step  is  to  warehouse  your  product 
so  that  you  will  not  be  forced  to  sell  a  year's  crop  within  a  few 
weeks,  thus  glutting  the  market  and  killing  prices.  After  ware- 
housing your  output,  I  will  agree  to  take  your  warehouse  receipt, 
verify  it  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and  on  that  warehouse  receipt 
I  will  undertake  to  go  into  the  money  market  of  New  York  and 
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borrow  perhaps  75  or  80  per  cent  of  its  face  value  at  the  lowest 
interest.  This  year  it  may  be  3£  per  cent;  next  year  it  may  be 
four;  it  may  be  five.     Whatever  it  is,  you  shall  have  it. 

"I  propose  to  dispose  of  your  product  in  the  way  that  will  bring 
you  spot  cash  at  the  lowest  selling  cost — by  the  auction  system.  I 
take  it  that  it  will  be  just  as  great  a  revelation  to  you  as  to  me  to 
learn  that  the  Alexander  Smith  Carpet  Company,  one  of  the  largest 
and  foremost  producers  of  carpets  and  rugs  in  this  country,  dis- 
poses of  its  product  by  public  auction.  A  sale  was  held  in  the 
eity  of  New  York  only  a  month  or  two  ago  of  the  output  of  the 
carpet  mills  of  the  Smith  Company,  aggregating  $3,000,000.  It 
was  sold  within  two  or  three  days  at  exceedingly  satisfactory  prices 
to  the  producer  on  a  spot  cash  basis.  Buyers  were  brought  to  that 
sale  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  United  States  and  from 
foreign  countries,  and  the  producer  got  every  cent  that  his  product 
was  worth  and  got  it  quickly  and  took  no  risks. 

"My  plan  for  the  marketing  of  your  product  in  the  large  Ameri- 
can centers  would  be  by  public  auction.  This  may  seem  as  ridicu- 
lous to  you  as  to  my  old  friend  Abram  Block  in  Santa  Clara,  when, 
twenty  years  ago,  I  advocated  the  selling  of  deciduous  fruits  in  the 
East  at  auction.  My  old  friend  Block  got  up  in  that  convention 
and,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  said:  '1  have  known  Mr.  Weinstock 
for  years  and  he  and  I  are  excellenl  1'riends.  I  have  great  respect 
for  his  opinion,  but  we  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  I 
have  received  my  share  of  red-letter  returns,  but,  thank  Cod,  the 
time  is  not  here  yet  when  the  sheriff's  red  flag  shall  wave  over  my 
fruit  !'  Yet,  by  that  very  system,  we  have  increased  the  market 
from  1.000  carloads  a  year  to  17,000  carloads  this  past  year  —17  to 
one. 

"My  plans  for  the  future  marketing  of  your  product  are  feasible; 
but  if  today  you  were  to  put  your  dried  fruits  in  their  present 
condition  into  the  auction  markets  of  the  Easl  they  would  be 
slaughtered,  and  justly  so.  The  buyer  would  have  no  confidence 
in  your  product,  no  means  of  knowing  whether  it  is  the  real  thing 
or  whether  it  is  'loaded  and  sanded.'  He  would  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  no  matter  what  price  was  paid  today,  whether  the 
market  would  not  be  glutted  tomorrow  and  the  product  offered  at 
a  still  lower  price.  So.  under  the  present  conditions,  the  auction 
plan  woidd  result  in  a  dismal  failure. 

"But  imagine  this  condition:  Imagine,  say  75  per  cent  in  your 
hands,  carefully  standardized,  inspected  and  labeled  by  the  state 
as  a  guarantee  to  the  buyer.  Imagine  auction  sales  made  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  other  large  cities  at  regular  intervals 
as  often  as  the  expert  distributor  thought  wise.  You  would  have 
every  buyer  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  auction  bidding  for 
your  benefit  for  your  product,  and  cash  on  the  way  to  you  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Can  you  see  the  wonderful  revolution*  Can 
you  see  the  added  value  to  every  acre  of  land,  to  every  tree  you  have 
planted? 

"Let  me  tell  you  something  else.  While  in  New  York,  in  discuss- 
ing the  California  dried  fruit  question  with  the  head  of  a  foreign 
trade  bureau,  I  said  to  the  gentleman:  'I  have  a  notion  that  the 
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South  American  markets  are  not  buying  their  full  share  of  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruit  products.  Can  you  give  me  any  information?' 
He  said :  'Yes,  I  can  give  you  the  fullest.  I  am  fresh  from  South 
America  myself  and  our  experts  have  gathered  all  the  data  and 
here  it  is.'  lie  went  to  the  files  and  we  spread  out  the  information 
and  read  it  together,  and  it  was  a  revelation  to  me  to  find  these 
facts : 

"The  United  States  has  a  20  per  cent  preferential  customs  duty  in 
Brazil,  for  example,  as  a  result  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  entered  into 
under  McKinley's  administration.  In  other  words,  Brazil  will 
admit  our  product  ;il  20  per  cent  less  duty  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Thai  at  once  gives  us  20  per  cent  advantage. 
Despite  that  fact  and  the  fact  that  California  is  the  greatest  prune 
producer  in  the  world,  and  despite  the  fact  that  Brazil,  for  example, 
imports  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  dried  products,  the  amount 
exported  by  California  to  Brazil  for  the  year  1914  represents 
just  one  per  cent  of  that  country's  consumption.  In  other  words, 
for  every  dollar  that  Brazil  spends  for  prunes,  the  California  prune 
growers  get  only  one  cent  and  Europe  gets  99  cents — and  that, 
notwithstanding  the  preferential  duty  in  our  favor. 

"  'What  is  the  explanation!'  I  asked.  'I  can  explain  it  fully,' 
he  said.  'I  had  occasion  to  talk  with  importers  about  the  Cali- 
fornia product.  Here  are  the  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  you 
have  never  exploited  that  country.  You  have  never  sent  a  sales 
force  down  there  to  develop  the  business.  Yon  have  depended  upon 
brokers  who  have  no  direct  interest  in  your  product.  The  second 
cause  of  your  failure  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  one  South  American 
importer  put  it.  "the  stuff  we  have  gotten  from  California  was 
junk:  they  sent  us  the  tail  ends;  we  have  lost  confidence;  we  are 
afraid  to  touch  it .  " 

"I  said:  'That  is  pretty  tough.  But  suppose  I  could  come  and 
say  that  we  have  prunes  standardized  and  inspected  by  the  state  of 
California  ;  that  they  hear  the  label  of  the  state  of  California,  show- 
ing that  the  State  Market  Director  has  inspected  this  product  and 
assures  the  buyer  and  the  consumer  that  it  is  all  it  claims  to  be— 
what  then?' 

"  'If  you  do  that,'  he  replied,  'and  supplement  it  by  sending  a 
sales  organization  into  South  America  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
proper  people,  the  market  would  be  yours,  because  you  have  the 
preferential  duty  in  your  favor,  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  margin 
to  win  for  you  that  market.' 

"You  see  how . impossible  for  you  or  for  me  as  an  individual  to 
do  that.  I  might  know  all  these  things,  but  as  an  individual  grower 
I  would  be  hefpless ;  the  information  would  be  of  little  value.  Col- 
lectively it  not  only  becomes  possible,  but  is  absolutely  an  assurance ; 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  The  market  is  yours  for  the  taking. 
Do  you  prune  growers  want  it? 

"The  same  gentleman  said  to  me :  'I  realize  that  if  the  producers 
of  any  one  product  were  to  send  a  sales  organization  to  South 
America,  it  would  be  a  heavy  burden.  Do  you  know  of  any  good 
reason  why,  collectively,  you  Could  not  send  down  a  sales  organiza- 
tion representing  the  different  products  of  your  state  so  that  the 
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burden  would  be  carried,  not  by  prunes  alone,  but  by  prunes  and 
raisins  and  oranges  and  apricots,  etc.?  Do  all  this,'  he  said,  'and 
you  will  have  rendered  your  state  a  valuable  service,  and  South 
America  as  well,  for  they  want  your  products  but  they  want  them 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  in  a  proper  condition.' 

"This  is  the  position  and  it  is  for  you  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
If  in  the  past  you  have  suffered  from  glutted  markets,  you  were 
entitled  to  the  sympathies  of  all  your  well-wishers ;  but,  if  from 
this  season  on  you  continue  thus  to  be  the  victim  of  gluts  and  low 
prices,  you  will  deserve  no  sympathy. 

' "  This  is  my  message,  my  friends.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  show 
you  the  way  and  help  you  to  get  there.  I  can  not  carry  you  there, 
for  my  back  is  not  broad  enough.  If  you  want  not  only  the  fullest 
marketing  information  but  the  largest  price  for  your  product — 
every  penny  it  is  worth ;  if  you  want  to  place  yourself  in  position  to 
get  the  highest  loan  on  your  warehoused  product  pending  its  sale, 
at  the  world's  lowest  interest,  it  will  be  at  your  call  if,  besides 
organizing,  you  subscribe  $250,000  as  a  financial  backing  for  the 
organization  and  have  your  products  standardized,  inspected  and 
labeled  by  the  state:  then  all  the  advantages  to  make  prosperity  for 
you,  that  I  have  pictured  will  follow,  just  as  surely  as  day  follows 
night." 

The  suggestions  made  by  me  met  with  the  most  hearty  approval  and 
a  state  central  committee  was  formed,  the  State  Market  Director  being 
requested  (on  January  20th)  to  name  a  representative  to  serve  thereon. 
Dr.  James  B.  Bullitt,  of  San  Jose,  was  thereupon  selected  to  represent 
my  office.  On  January  22d  Chairman  Bone  expressed  his  approval  of 
the  new  plan  in  the  following  words: 

"Personally  I  am  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  your  plan;  it 
must  necessarily  be  the  final  solution  of  the  problem. 

"Immediate  action  of  some  kind  is  imperative,  as  packers  are 
trying  to  buy  fruit  now  and  we  think  the  Information  Bureau  is  a 
step  toward  the  goal. 

"This  may  not  appeal  to  you  quite  as  forcibly  as  it  does  to  us. 
TVe  are  not  quite  convinced  that  our  growers  would  dip  into  their 
pockets  quite  as  readily  as  Wednesday's  demonstration  would  sug- 
gest— that  is.  in  numbers  sufficient  to  control  the  crop.  Be  this 
as  it  may.  however.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  was 
almost  an  impossibility  to  embody  your  offer  in  our  plans  at  the 
meeting  as  we  were  totally  unprepared  to  make  use  of  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  moment.  Rest  assured  we  will  come  towards  you  at 
the  earliest  possible  time." 

To  this  letter  of  Mr.  Bone's.  I  replied  with  the  following  suggestions: 

"My  advice  to  you  i.s  that  you  call  a  meeting  at  the  earliest 
hour  that  may  be  mutually  convenient  to  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  mass  meeting,  and  that  that  committee  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner  possible  start  out  on  exactly  the  lines  followed  by  the  peach 
growers,  with  a  view  of  organizing  the  prune  growers  of  California 
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at  the  earliest  day  and  organizing  them  on  the  basis  of  a  capital 
stock  of  at  least  $250,000,  which  should  be  the  first  objective,  and 
later  on  up  to  a  million,  if  necessary.  This  accomplished,  the  rest 
will  be  comparatively  easy;  and  I  am  willing  to  stake  my  official 
reputation  on  the  outcome  if  you  and  your  fellow  growers  will  lay 
the  necessary  foundations  for  such  possibilitv  as  I  have  pointed 
out." 

On  February  17,  1915,  I  submitted  to  the  committee  the  following 
recommendations,  to  be  presented  to  a  mass  meeting  of  growers  to  be 
held  in  San  Jose  on  March  1st : 

"(1)  It  is  recommended  that  the  mass  meeting  elect  three  men 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  appoint  a  promotion  committee  consisting 
of  one  man  from  each  school  district  of  Santa  Clara  County,  and 
a  reasonable  number  of  representatives  of  the  various  other  prune 
growing  districts  of  the  state. 

"(2)  That  such  promotion  committee  shall  immediately  begin 
an  educational  and  organizing  campaign  similar  to  the  campaign 
that  is  being  conducted  by  the  raisin  growers  and  by  the  peach 
growers. 

"(3)  Said  promotion  committee  shall  have  as  its  objective  the 
organizing  of  a  state  association  with  a  paid-up  capital  stock  of  not 
less  than  $250,000  and  not  more  than  $1,000,000.  The  members  of 
such  an  association  shall  agree  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
association  for  the  association  to  market  their  crops  for  at  least 
three  years,  with  an  option  on  the  part  of  the  association  for  two 
additional  years'  crop. 

"(4)  The  association  on  the  other  hand  shall  agree  to  pay  its 
members  such  minimum  price  per  pound  for  their  crop  as  may  be 
hereafter  determined,  less  a  certain  percentage  hereafter  to  be 
determined  to  cover  the  cost  of  operations. 

"  (5)  The  association  shall  further  agree  on  delivery  of  the  crop 
to  pay  such  proportion  of  the  agreed  minimum  price  as  may  here- 
after be  determined  upon,  the  balance  to  be  payable  by  interest- 
bearing  notes  due  within  six  months. 

' '  (6)  Failure  to  deliver  on  the  part  of  the  grower  shall  be  covered 
by  a  definitely  fixed  penalty,  say,  two  cents  per  pound,  as  liquidated 
damages  to  the  association. 

"(7)  The  agreement  shall  not  go  into  effect  unless,  within  a 
specified  time  hereafter  to  be  determined,  a  certain  percentage  here- 
after to  be  determined,  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  prunes  in  the 
state  is  contracted  for  under  similar  terms. 

"(8)  The  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  association 
shall  be  at  the  rate  say  of  $20  an  acre,  one-fourth  of  said  amount 
to  be  payable  at  the  call  of  the  association,  the  balance  to  be  payable 
in  three  annual  installments  to  be  covered  by  the  interest-bearing 
notes  of  the  subscribers,  and  the  payment  for  such  notes  shall  be 
annually  deducted  from  crop  returns. 

"(9)  The  association  shall  adopt  standards  to  be  approved  by 
the  State  Market  Director  and  shall  invite  state  inspection  of  the 
products  and  the  use  of  the  state  label. 
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"  (10)  The  association  in  due  course  shall  avail  itself  of  the  offer 
of  the  State  Market  Director  to  secure  for  it,  on  its  warehoused 
products  that  will  be  held  awaiting  a  favorable  market  and  which 
have  been  inspected  and  state  labeled,  loans  in  the  money  markets 
at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest. 

"  (11)  The  question  as  to  whether  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
producers  to  continue  selling  the  prune  crop  at  private  sale  in  the 
markets  of  the  East,  or  at  public  auction  in  the  large  Eastern 
centers,  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  association  management. 

"(12)  When  the  required  number  of  acres  shall  have  been 
signed  up,  the  signers  shall  choose  25  trustees  from  among  their 
body,  and  these  25  trustees  shall  elect  7  directors  who  shall  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  association. 

"  (13)  If.  in  the  judgment  of  the  25  trustees,  it  shall  be  deeme( 
wise  as  a  protection  to  the  absent  stockholders  to  have  the  state 
represented  on  the  board  of  directors,  then,  in  that  event,  the 
trustees  shall  call  upon  the  State  Market  Director  to  nominate  oik 
of  the  7  directors,  who  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  trustees.  Saie 
nominee  shall  be  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  state  an( 
elected  by  the  trustees. 

"(14)  Said  state  representative  on  the  board  of  directors  shal 
hold  relatively  the  same  position  toward  the  prune  growers'  asso- 
ciation as  does  the  State  Bank  Examiner  for  the  state  banks.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  state  representative  to  file  with  the  State 
Market  Director  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors: 
and  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  state  representative  to  apprise 
the  State  Market  Director  of  any  possible  weak  spots  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  association  which  may  come  under  his  notice.  It  shall 
then  become  the  duty  of  the  State  Market  Director  to  inquire  inte 
the  management  and.  if  need  be,  to  conduct  a  hearing  and  tc 
publish  for  the  information  of  the  stockholders  the  result  of  hi 
inquiries  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully  advised  as  to  the  mannei 
in  which  the  affairs  of  their  association  are  being  conducted  by  its 
board  of  directors." 

Meanwhile,  Secretary  Forbes  had  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
Growers'  Bureau  in  an  effort  to  compile  a  large  list  of  prune  and  apricot 
growers — about  4,000  in  all.  To  each  of  these  was  mailed,  during 
February,  a  copy  of  my  San  Jose  address,  a  letter  outlining  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  organization,  and  a  questionnaire  for  reply.  The  replie 
to  this  questionnaire  were  preponderantly  in  favor  of  the  proposee 
organization  and  the  campaign  was  vigorously  pushed  by  Chairman 
Bone  and  Secretary  George  E.  Morrill.  Their  work  was  hindered  to 
certain  extent  by  an  unfounded  rumor  that  the  Growers'  Informatioi 
Bureau  was  not  carrying  out  the  marketing  plan  which  I  had  suggestee 
and  Mr.  Bone  wrote  me  on  February  24th  as  follows : 

"If  you  can  have  a  statement  published  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury, 
either  direct  or  through  us,  to  the  effect  that  the  marketing  organiza- 
tion has  not  been  sidetracked,  that  this  bureau  is  not  only  doing 
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good  work  in  its  specific  way,  but  is  cooperating  with  your  office  in 
complete  harmony,  it  will  do  much  to  allay  suspicion  and  remove 
doubts  as  to  yourself  and  to  our  committee's  obligation  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  the  mass  meeting  of  January  19th. 

"It  would  be  superfluous  to  restate  my  personal  views  as  regards 
the  necessity  for  a  marketing  organization  controlled  by  the 
growers,  but  I  will  say  that  unless  our  bureau  led  to  such  an  organi- 
zation, our  information  bureau  alone  could  not  permanently  hold 
my  active  interest." 

This  suggestion  that  the  State  Market  Director's  endorsement  be 
publicly  given  was  acted  upon  by  a  letter  to  the  press  and  at  many 
public  meetings  addressed  by  me  in  every  prune  and  apricot  section  of 
the  state.  In  addition,  numerous  private  conferences  with  prominent 
growers  and  bankers  have  been  held  in  my  office  and  no  stone  has  been 
left  unturned  in  the  effort  to  assist  the  growers  to  successfully  organize. 
The  securing  of  subscriptions  progressed  rapidly  in  the  face  of  some 
opposition  and  the  movement  was  finally  strengthened  by  reorganizing 
and  enlarging  the  organization  committee.  The  work  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Bone  and  Mr.  Merrill  was  further  advanced  by  the  selection  of 
Mi-.  Hugh  S.  Hersman  as  campaign  manager,  with  a  large  staff  of 
solicitors  in  the  field. 

The  organization  committee  has  until  March  1,  1917,  to  secure  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  $600,000.  but  they  have  already  (December  1, 
1916)  reported  that  $350,000  has  been  signed.  Doubt  has  changed  to 
assurance  and  there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  valuable 
prune  industry  of  California  is  preparing  to  enter  upon  a  new  era.  If 
that  consummation  can  be  brought  about,  the  State  Market  Director  will 
feel  that  in  this  one  result  alone  his  first  year  of  effort  has  been  well 
rewarded. 

CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATED  OLIVE  GROWERS,  INC. 

The  olive  industry  of  California  is  practically  a  California  monopoly, 
since  no  other  state  in  the  Union  can  produce  olives.  Besides,  it  is  a 
product  that  is  nutritious,  palatable,  and  that  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  at  a  reasonable  price.  Despite  all  this,  it  has 
been,  as  a  rule  in  more  recent  years,  an  unprofitable  crop  to  the  grower. 

Shortly  after  my  appointment  as  State  Market  Director,  as  a  means 
of  securing  first-hand  information,  a  questionnaire  was  senl  out  by  my 
office,  and  all  sorts  of  hard-luck  stories  came  from  every  olive-growing 
section  of  the  state.  Some  growers  complained  that  they  had  turned 
their  crops  over  to  the  commercial  packers  and  two  years  had  inter- 
vened without  getting  any  returns.  Some  wrote  that  they  had  become 
discouraged  and  had  allowed  their  olive  crop  to  rot  on  the  trees.     Others 
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said  that  they  had  fed  their  olives  to  the  hogs,  and  .some  wrote  tha 
they  contemplated  ripping  up  their  olive  trees  and  planting  other  crops. 
It  also  developed  that  great  quantities  of  unsold  olive  oil  remained  in 
the  hands  of  growers  and  packers,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  drug  on 
the  market.  A  further  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that,  for  several 
seasons  past,  efforts  had  been  made  to  organize  the  olive  growers  for 
marketing  purposes,  but  for  various  reasons  such  efforts  had  met  with 
uniform  failure. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  State  Market  Director  was  invited  to 
meet  and  to  confer  with  a  group  of  prominent  olive  growers  who  were 
almost  in  despair  concerning  the  future  of  the  California  olive  industry] 
and  who  were  doubtful  regarding  the  possibility  of  getting  the  growers 
to  take  concerted  action. 

After  analyzing  the  situation,  the  State  Market  Director  pointed  cut 
new  possibilities  which  seemed  to  fill  many  of  those  present  with  new- 
hope  and  new  courage,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  Commission  Market  in  making  a  renewed  effort  along 
the  lines  of  bringing  into  life  a  great,  state-wide  organization  that 
would  be  in  a  position  to  build  or  to  take  over  enough  existing  pickling 
plants  to  process  and  probably  to  market  the  future  olive  crops  of  the 
state.  One  of  the  weak  spots  in  past  attempts  at  organization  had  been 
the  failure  to  capitalize  them,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  such  asso- 
ciations to  process  the  product  or  to  make  advances  to  growers  on  the 
delivery  of  their  raw  product  pending  its  sale. 

To  avoid  repeating  this  mistake,  plans  were  made  for  organizii 
marketing  association  based  on  a  capital  stock  subscription  on  the  part 
of  the  growers  of  $30  an  acre  for  groves  in  full  bearing  and  a  propor- 
tionately lesser  amount  for  groves  yet  to  come  into  bearing.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  all  the  olive-growing  districts  and  were  addressed 
by  the  State  Market  Director  and  others.  It  was  shown  to  the  growers 
that  the  salvation  of  the  industry  largely  depended  upon  organized 
effort.  Thousands  of  pieces  of  printed  matter  and  letters  appealing  to 
growers  to  join  the  association  were  sent  out  by  the  State  Market 
Director.  These  efforts  produced  sufficient  encouragement  in  the  way 
of  subscriptions  to  justify  the  promotion  committee  in  incorporating 
under  the  state  laws.  Mr.  J.  C.  Martin,  Jr.,  was  elected  president; 
Mr.  R.  L.  Underbill,  secretary;  and  the  following  directors  were  chosen: 
L.  Crichton,  Corning;  J.  C.  Martin,  Jr.,  San  Francisco;  R.  L.  Underbill, 
San  Francisco;  L.  M.  Higgens,  Carpinteria;  R.  Roberts,  Madera;  E.  J. 
Harper,  Los  Angeles;  W.  H.  McMillan,  Fallbrook;  Janus  Mills,  Hamil- 
ton City.  Mr.  E.  J.  Harper  has  been  named  by  the  State  Market 
Director,  and  approved  by  Governor  Johnson,  to  sit  on  the  Board  as  the 
state  representative  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  absent  stockholders. 


. 
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At  this  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  association,  it  is  contracting 
a  processing  plant  in  Fallbrook,  San  Diego  County.  It  has  contracted 
for  the  use  of  the  Porterville  plant  for  the  handling  of  this  season's 
crop  of  the  members  tributary  to  that  point,  and  negotiations  are  now 
going  on  for  the  control  of  yet  other  plants  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

An  advance  sale  of  this  season's  entire  output  of  the  association  has 
been  effected  at  full  market  prices,  and  there  is  now  every  likelihood 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  California  olive  industry,  a 
growers'  marketing  movement  will  be  successfully  accomplished. 

At  a  conference  of  leading  olive  growers,  scientists  and  packers, 
especially  called  on  July  10,  1916,  by  the  State  Market  Director,  a 
standard  for  pickling  olives  was  voluntarily  agreed  upon,  with  the 
view  of  having  such  standard  legalized  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
legislature,  thus  taking  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  offering 
to  the  trade  only  olives  fit  to  eat,  and  thus  in  due  course  regaining  for 
California  olives  the  good  opinion  of  Eastern  buyers,  which  had  largely 
been  lost  because  of  the  great  quantities  of  unfit  olives  which  had  in 
the  past  been  foisted  on  unsuspecting  buyers. 

The  standard  agreed  upon  (and  which,  it  was  contemplated,  would 
be  revised  after  a  fair  trial)  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  a  state  label  being  furnished  in  connection  with 
the  marketing  of  California  ripe  olives,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  this  confer- 
ence that  it  shall  be  available  only  under  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  That  the  designation  "ripe  olive"  in  the  case  of  Mission  and  Manzanillo 
varieties  shall  be  given  only  to  those  olives  made  from  fruit  which  has  been  harvested 
when  it  has  reached  that  stage  of  ripeness  where  at  least  part  of  its  surface  has  turned 
red  or  a  darker  color ; 

(2)  That  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  color  test  for  Mission  and  Manzanillo 
varieties,  for  the  season  beginning  October  15,  1916,  and  ending  March  15,  1917,  the 
olive  when  ready  for  shipment  shall  contain  not  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  (15%)  of  oil 
in  the  flesh ; 

(3)  That  for  pickling  purposes  there  shall  be  no  more  than  one  hundred  twenty 
(120)  olives  to  the  pound; 

(4)  That  the  olive  when  ready  for  shipment  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Inspector 
shall  be  palatable,  in  a  sanitary  condition,  consistent  with  the  variety  thereof,  and  be 
of  good  texture  ; 

(5)  That  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  this  conference  that  the  darkening  of 
ripe  olives  by  moderate  aeration  during  the  process  is  necessary,  useful  and  harmless. 

Among  the  plans  in  view  to  develop  the  industry  is  a  system  of 
national  advertising  of  a  standardized,  state-inspected  product,  bearing 
the  state  label.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  policy  will  increase  the 
demand  for  California  olives  as  effectively  as  the  demand  has  been 
increased  by  a  like  method  for  California  raisins  and  citrus  fruits. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  California  olive  industry,  the 
way  seems  clear  for  the  olive  growers  to  come  into  their  own.  By 
increased  and  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  producers,  the  olive 
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growers  will  speedily  be  placed  in  a  position  where  they  can  have  the 
fullest  voice  in  determining  the  value  of  their  product  and  where, 
collectively,  they  can  develop  the  great  potential  market  of  the  country 
which  stands  ready  to  buy  at  a  remunerative  price  to  the  grower  all 
fit  olives  that  '-Mil  be  grown  in  the  state. 


DELTA  POTATO  GROWERS. 

In  December  of  lasl  year,  tie-  attention  of  the  State  Market  Director 
was  invited  to  whal  was  represented  as  the  deplorable  status  of  tin- 
potato  industry  of  California,  particularly  in  the  famous  Delta  region 
of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers.  Steps  were  immediately 
taken  to  investigate  conditions,  ami  of  conferences  was  held 

with  landowners  ami  managers  of  the  Large  estates  in  the  Delta  potato 
section.  As  a  resull  of  these  conferences  it  was  finally  decided  to 
organize  lie'  stn  Dgesl  possible  association  of  Delta  potato  growers,  to 
be  controlled  by  an  administrative  committee  of  five,  with  the  intention 
of  marketing  their  producl  through  the  State  Commission  Market, 
either  by  public  auction  or  otherwise.  As  a  beginning,  an  agreement  to 
so  organize  was  signed  on  <  October  13,  l!»l(i.  by  Dec  A.  Phillips,  president 
of  the  California  Delta  Farms,  and  by  Carson  C.  Cook,  general  manager 
of  the  Rindge  Land  and  Navigation  Company — the  two  estates  repre- 
senting approximately  35,000  acres.  In  order  to  bring  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  entire  district,  a  general  conference  of  all  Delta 
landowners,  managers  and  tenants  was  called  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
May  9th,  and  it  was  responded  to  by  approximately  one  hundred  dele- 
gates. This  conference  was  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  organ- 
izing the  Delta  growers  for  marketing  purposes,  although  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  feasibility  of  selling  California 
potatoes  by  auction.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  E.  L.  Goodsell,  of 
the  Fruit  Auction  Company,  of  New  York;  and  he  very  strongly  urged 
that  this  method  of  sale  should  he  adopted,  hut  that  it  should  not  he 
introduced  until  adequate  facilities  for  handling  a  large  output  could 
he  ensured. 

In  the  meantime,  my  attention  had  been  called  by  Mr.  II.  G.  Zucker- 
man,  a  prominent  potato  grower  and  dealer,  who  set  forth  the  fact 
that  the  growers  of  the  Delia  region  were  urgently  in  need  of  assistance 
in  eradicating  certain  pests,  and  that  the  State  Market  Director  and 
the  proposed  Delta  association  .should  devote  their  attention  first  to 
remedying  the  cultural  conditions.  The  following  extracts  from  his 
letter  explain  the  situation  with  sufficient  clearness: 

"There  possibly  is  no  argument  to  the  fact  that  certain  minor 
changes  can  be  made  that  will  improve  marketing  conditions;  but 
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the  real  reason  that  dissatisfaction  exists  not  only  with  the  small 
farmer  but  with  the  large  farmer  and  landlord  as  well,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  getting  out  of  the  ground  the  product 
that  they  should,  even  though  they  expend  the  utmost  energy  and 
have  adopted  the  most  scientific  methods  at  hand. 

"The  real  reason  why  they  are  facing  continual  loss  and 
diminution  of  yield  is  due  to  the  presence  of  two  diseases.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  and  dangerous  one  of  these  two  diseases 
is  Fusarium,  and  the  other  is  Rhizoctonia.  A  very  comprehensive 
study  has  been  made  on  the  subject  of  Fusarium  by  C.  W.  Car- 
penter, of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  his  research  work  is  published  in  Vol.  5,  No.  5,  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Research.  His  paper  shows  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  fungus  Fusarium,  which  is  causing  the  majority  of 
the  trouble,  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  overcome  the  develop- 
ment and  presence  of  the  disease.  We  can  probably  correctly 
attribute  the  big  losses  sustained  in  the  Delta  region,  due  to  leaking 
potatoes  when  the  went  her  is  hot,  and  to  dry  rot  when  the  weather 
is  cold,  directly  to  the  ravages  of  Fusarium;  and  these  two  par- 
ticular evils  probably  cause  the  growers  in  the  Delta  regions  a  loss 
of  from  $200,000.00  to  $400,0001)0  a  year. 

"Rhizoctonia  is  probably  responsible  for  the  lessening  of  the 
yields,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  young  plant  is  checked  at  the  time 
the  tubers  are  forming.  If  some  means  were  effected  to  overcome 
the  harm  done  by  these1  two  diseases  in  the  Delta  region  it  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  all  concerned.  Whatever  work  is  being 
done  along  this  line  now  is  not  work  that  is  applied  particularly 
to  the  condition  as  it  exists  in  the  Delta  country,  and  it  is  not 
being  carried  on  in  the  aggressive  way  that  it  should  be  done  when 
consideration  is  given  the  big  amounts  at  stake. 

"It  is  my  idea  that  if  you  were  to  take  steps  to  solve  this  problem, 
you  would  do  a  great  deal  to  better  the  conditions  in  this  region; 
in  other  words,  you  would  be  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble 
that  is  besetting  the  farmer,  and  thereby  remove  the  greatest  cause 
of  their  dissatisfaction.  It  would  be  my  idea  to  raise  a  fund  of 
say,  from  $100,000.00  to  $200,000.00,  the  interest  from  this  fund  to 
be  used  in  carrying  on  the  necessary  work,  and  this  would  be 
applied  directly  to  the  problems  in  the  Delta  district. 

"Probably  the  best  way  to  raise  this  money  would  be  through 
your  influence  with  the  national  government  to  secure  an  appropria- 
tion of  one-third  the  amount,  the  state  government  to  contribute 
another  third,  and  the  landowners  of  the  district  the  other  third. 
This  fund  could  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  com- 
prehensive and  scientific  experiment,  which  would  lead  to  over- 
coming the  two  diseases  which  are  rapidly  running  the  farmer  into 
bankruptcy  at  the  present  time ;  and  when  this  once  is  accomplished 
the  money  could  be  used  to  better  the  thousand  and  one  unscientific 
methods  that  are  now  in  vogue." 

Mr.  Zuckerman  's  letter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  leading  potato 
experts,  and  the  majority  of  them  agreed  that  Mr.  Zuckerman 's  position 
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was   well  taken.     Among   other   comments,   the   following   will   be   oi 
interest : 

George  Shima,  Delta  potato  grower,  Berkeley:  "The  vital  ques 
tion  on  hand  now  is  that  some  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
diseases  which  have  affected  the  product  of  the  Delta  lands ;  the 
yield  is  steadily  and  surely  decreasing,  which  means  a  dead  k 
to  the  community. 

"As  to  the  suggestion  that  has  been  brought  before  you  bj 
Mr.  Zuckerman.  that  a  fund  be  created,  to  be  contributed  by  the 
federal  authorities,  the  state  authorities  and  the  landowners,  to  be 
used  in  research  work  with  a  view  of  discovering  remedies  for  the 
existing  evils,  I  beg  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  wise  idea  to  raise  sucl 
fund.     But  this  can  not  be  accomplished  without  your  assistance." 

Lee  A.  Phillips,  California  Delta  Farms,  Stockton:  "The  sugge 
tion  of  an  experimental  station  is  good;  and  as  they  have  to  be 
supported.  I  suppose  the  landowners  should  bear  their  proportior 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  government  would  covei 
the  matter  if  the  landowners  would  supply  the  necessary  lands  fc 
the  experiment  and  at  the  same  time  handle  their  own  lands  under 
the  direction  of  some  one  who  knows  what  should  be  done.     I  thin] 
it  is  probably  more  a  question  of  applying  the  remedies  already 
known  than  to  try  to  discover  new  remedies." 

rtjf  P.  Weldon,  Deputy  Horticultural  Commissioner,  Sacrc 
mento:  "It  lias  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  yield  of  potatoe 
was  steadily  decreasing;  and  the  cause,  as  Mr.  Zuckerman  state 
in  his  letter,  is  due  very  largely  to  the  two  fungous  diseases- 
Rhizoctonia  and  Fusarium  wilt.  Once  the  soil  becomes  thoroughly 
inoculated  with  the  fungi  producing  these  two  diseases,  potatoe 
can  not  be  safely  grown  until  other,  non-susceptible  crops  have  beer 
produced  for  a  number  of  years. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  since  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  serioi 
diseases  of  the  potato  are  known,  what  should  be  done  now  is  worl 
of  an  educational  and  demonstrational  character. 

"If  several  demonstrational  farms  could  be  established  anc 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  scientifically  trained  men,  who  alse 
had  a  true  sense  of  the  practical,  much  good  could  be  done  towarc 
educating  the  people  in  the  matter  of  growing  clean  potatoes. 
These  farms  could  also  be  used  for  testing  out  different  varieties, 
and  much  other  work  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  growers  as 
whole." 

W.  A.  Orten,  Pathologist .  United  States  Department  of  Agricul 
ture.  Washington,  D.  C:  "We  have  been  cognizant  of  the  situatioi 
in  that  section  for  several  years,  during  which  time  the  trouble 
have  become  progressively  serious,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Zuckerman  is  correct  in  his  opinion  that  potato  diseases  are 
limiting  factor  in  the  production  of  that  crop. 

"Our  investigations  have  been  limited,  by  lack  of  funds,  largely 
to  studies  made  during  visits  and  in  the  Washington  laboratories. 

"To  properly  test  out   and  demonstrate  control  measures  for 
these  diseases,  however,  a  field  station  and  laboratory  is  a  nece 
sity,  and  it  will  apparently  be  necessary  to  defer  further  wori 
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until  some  local  support  is  available.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  such  a  station,  and  while  some  individuals 
rendered  most  praiseworthy  cooperation,  the  local  support  has  not 
been  adequate.  A  series  of  field  tests  has  been  in  progress  for 
several  seasons  at  Middle  River,  but  has  finally  been  discontinued 
for  lack  of  support. 

"It  is  our  judgment,  however,  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
should  be  the  establishment  of  an  adequately  supported  field  station 
for  the  study  of  diseases  of  potatoes  and  other  important  truck 
crops  of  the  area.  Such  a  station  should  have  an  income  of  at 
least  $10,000  per  year,  and  a  reasonable  assurance  of  support 
should  be  from  local  sources ;  and  if  this  were  once  secured  there  is 
little  doubt  that  state  and  government  aid  eould  be  had." 

Further  conferences  with  the  leading  growers  were  thereupon  called 
by  me,  and  I  also  placed  myself  in  communication  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  first  step 
should  be  an  effort  to  organize  the  growers  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  the  federal  authorities,  an  experimental 
farm,  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  potato  diseases  by  means  of  an 
exposition  farm  and  a  general  campaign  of  education,  to  be  carried  on 
among  landowners  and  tenants.  This  organization  was  to  be  financed 
by  voluntary  subscription,  the  subscriptions  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per 
acre.  Believing  that  the  establishment  of  this  experimental  farm  would, 
through  cooperation  with  the  federal  authorities,  prove  of  lasting  benefit 
to  the  potato  industry,  a  letter  was  sent  by  me,,  on  May  1st,  to  the 
'Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  inquiring  whether  the  state 
icould  count  upon  the  assistance  of  the  federal  government.  Secretary 
Houston  replied  as  follows,  under  date  of  May  24th: 

"While  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
solving  these  problems,  the  local  support  has  not  been  adequate  to 
the  need,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  to  suspend  systematic 
investigational  work  upon  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  much 
progress  can  be  made  until  there  are  provided  suitable  land  and 
other  facilities  adequate  for  the  prosecution  of  long-time  experi- 
ments, either  by  state  or  federal  experimenters  or  both  working  in 
cooperation. 

"This  department  is,  of  course,  not  in  position  to  contribute  to 
any  endowment  fund  such  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Zuckerman,  nor 
is  it  likely  that  Congress  Mould  appropriate  upon  that  basis;  but 
if  the  state  and  the  industry,  or  either,  provide  adequate  facilities 
under  conditions  suitable  for  effective  work,  this  department  would 
gladly  consider  cooperative  participation  in  the  attack  upon  the 
problems,  which  are  recognized  as  of  large  economic  importance  in 
the  district." 

A  campaign  of  interesting  the  landowners,  managers  and  tenants  in 
the  proposed  experimental  station  continued  to  make  favorable  progress, 
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and  eventually  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  assured.  On  July  29th,  the  acting  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  wrote  me  as  follows : 

"Dear  Sir:  In  your  letter  of  May  1  you  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion a  plan  you  were  developing  to  bring  about  the  establishment 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Delta  of  an  experimental  station  for  the  investi- 
gation of  potato  culture  and  diseases  and  other  problems  of  the 
reclaimed  lands  of  this  area. 

"We  are  now  gratified  to  learn,  through  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Carson  C.  Cook,  who  was  in  Washington  yesterday,  that  you 
have  made  favorable  progress  toward  securing  local  support  for 
.such  a  station,  since  in  our  judgment  it  is  a  vital  necessity  that 
the  growers  or  landowners  of  the  interested  communities  six  mid 
organize  and  contribute  to  this  end  before  state  or  federal  aid  is 
requested. 

"We  now  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  that  the  annual 
estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  covering  the  work  of 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1917,  are  in  preparation,  and 
that  if  you  contemplate  a  request  for  our  cooperation  it  should 
be  made,  if  possible,  before  August  15. 

"Inasmuch  as  we  are  quite   familiar  with  the  conditions  and 
character  of  the  problems  in  the  Delta  area,  no  further  prelimina 
inquiry  on  our  part   will  be  needed;  and  upon  receipt  of  yo 
assurance  that  the  community  will  provide  necessary  land,  buili 
ings,  tools,  and  other  farm  equipment,  with  ordinary  labor  for 
period  of  five  or  more  years,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  include  in  our 
estimates  provisions  for  the  scientific  phases  of  the  work  <»f  t lie 
station." 


it 
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Since  the  time  limit  for  complying  with  the  suggestions  of  t 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  less  than  two  weeks  distant,  the  propo- 
sition was  hurriedly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  landowners  whose 
cooperation  was  deemed  essential  to  its  success.  A  number  of  these 
were  ready  as  individuals  to  guarantee  their  support,  but  it  was  not 
possible  within  the  specified  time  to  secure  the  necessary  guarantees. 
The  project  was,  therefore,  temporarily  abandoned,  upon  receipt  of  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Atherton,  general  manager  of  the 
California  Delta  Farms,  Stockton : 

"I  have  yours  of  the  4th  enclosing  copy  of  communication  fro: 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  esta 
lishment  of  an  experimental  station  in  the  San  Joaquin  Delta, 
reply  to  which  must  be  made  before  August  15th. 

"As  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  lines  along  which  this  work  should  be  done,  and  as  it  appears 
impossible  to  get  the  interests  together  for  a  discussion  of  the 
matter  in  the  near  future,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the  request  has 
to  be  made  before  the  15th  of  August,  nothing  could  be  done 
regarding  the  matter  for  this  year." 


'■ 
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As  a  concluding  word  on  this  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
State  Market  Director  has  continued  to  make  investigations  into  the 
potato  industry  from  time  to  time,  and  that  he  has  had  prepared  the 
manuscript  of  a  special  bulletin  on  "Potatoes  in  California,-'  which 
will  probably  be  published  at  a  future  date.  So  far  as  the  activities 
of  my  office  in  the  direction  of  assistance  to  the  potato  growers  are 
concerned,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  W.  V. 
Shear,  who  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  representing  the  United 
Stales  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Delta  region,  and  who  is  one 
of  the  best-informed  men  on  that  subject,  will  be  of  interest: 

"I  have,  naturally,  heard  and  read  considerable  about  what  our 
new  Market  Commissioner  was  doing;  that  he  was  in  the  East  and 
North  and  South,  investigating  markets  for  "Sunkist"  fruits  of 
various  kinds  and  " Suumaid "  raisins,  and  whatever  other  products 
the  California  sun  may  be  painting;  all  of  whidh,  of  course,  was 
eminently  proper  so  long  as  there  was  no  "moonshine"  connected 
with  it.  I  have  watched  this  with  mueh  interest,  and  had  thought 
that  after  four  or  five  years,  perhaps,  after  all  these  popular  indus- 
tries had  received  their  due  amount  of  attention,  there  would  come 
a  time  when  I  might  present  the  claims  of  the  humble  "earthkist" 
spud  for  some  recognition.  After  three  years  of  work  in  the  state 
in  behalf  of  this  industry,  thai  is  the  impression  1  have  gained  as 
to  the  assistance  I  mighl  look  for.  Therefore,  when  I  recently 
learned  that  you  were  giving  some  attention  to  the  marketing  of 
potatoes,  and  recognized  the  spud  as  a  legitimate  article  of  com- 
merce, 1  became  much  interested  in  your  activities;  and  you  can 
imagine  something  of  my  surprise  when  I  learned  upon  calling  at 
your  office  that  you  were  not  only  considering  the  market  problems 
of  potatoes,  but  that  you  had  found  that  behind  the  marketing 
there  are  a  dozen  other  problems  which  are  fundamental  to  the 
the  success  of  the  industry,  and  were  investigating  these  likewise. 
And  then,  a  day  Later,  I  received  a  copy  of  your  bulletin  on  "The 
Potato  in  California.'"'  and  my  satisfaction  is  almost  complete, 
because  I  believe  that  with  such  a  start  a  great  improvement  over 
the  present  condition  of  the  industry  is  assured.  T  beg  your 
pardon  for  underestimating  your  breadth  of  view. 

"These  problems  are  too  numerous  and  complex  to  be  discussed 
within  the  limits  of  correspondence.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
the  landlords  hold  the  vantage  point  of  power  and  influence,  and 
can  do  more  to  inaugurate  reforms  and  carry  them  out  than  anyone 
else  to  whom  we  can  look  for  immediate  and  direct  assistance.  _  I 
trust  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  every  way  possible." 


THE  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FISH  EXCHANGE. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  general  belief  that  the  fish  industry  of 
San  Francisco  (and  of  the  other  ports  of  California  as  well)  is  sadly 
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in  need  of  regulation;  the  public  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
business  is  in  the  grip  of  a  so-called  "Fish  Trust"  whose  control  is  so 
nearly  absolute  that  no  reform  of  existing  evils  can  be  achieved  by 
ordinary  methods.  In  fact,  the  popular  view  that  the  fish  industry  was 
being  conducted  to  the  detriment  of  the  consuming  public  was  presented 
to  the  last  legislature  in  a  manner  seemingly  so  convincing  that  correc- 
tive legislation  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  out.  Final  action  was 
deferred  by  the  Governor,  after  a  bill  intended  to  rectify  present 
abuses  had  passed  the  legislature,  in  the  hope  that  the  newly  created 
State  Commission  Market  might,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  bring  about  the  inevitable  reform. 

Shortly  after  my  appointment  as  State  Market  Director,  complaint* 
from  the  consumers  of  fish  began  to  reach  my  office.  It  was  charge! 
that  hundreds  of  tons  of  good  fish  were  being  dumped  or  sold  to  glue 
factories  and  fertilizer  works  at  the  nominal  price  of  about  $5.00  a 
ton — and  yet  that  the  consumers  were  not  infrequently  called  upon  to 
pay  excessive  prices  for  fish. 

Investigations  made  by  this  office  and  conferences  with  the  Stat* 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  established  beyond  question  the  truth  of 
the  charges  made  by  these  correspondents.    I  thereupon  called  a  confer* 
ence  of  all  the  factors  engaged  in  the  fish  business  and  laid  the  charges 
before  them. 

The  dealers  admitted  an  enormous  wastage  of  certain  varieties  of 
fish  which  might  be  retailed  at  from  five  to  ten  cents  a  pound  with 
profit  to  all  concerned,  but  claimed  that  the  consumer  did  not  know 
their  merits  and  hence  they  had  to  be  thrown  away,  at  a  loss  to  all 
concerned.  They  said  that  the  public  is  accustomed  to  buy  high-priced 
fish  (such  as  halibut,  salmon,  smelt,  striped  bass  and  tenderloin  of  soleM 
unaware  that  equally  good  varieties  could  be  had  for  much  less.  They 
also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  high-priced  fish  (such 
as  halibut)  can  not  reach  the  market  from  northern  waters  in  less  than 
fifteen  days,  whereas  unlimited  quantities  of  excellent  local  fish  are 
offered  on  the  market  within  twenty-four  hours  of  being  taken. 

Answering  the  charge  of  alleged  excessive  prices,  the  retailers  pointed 
out  that  the  fish  business  on  this  coast  is  practically  a  one-day-in-the- 
week  business,  and  that  enough  profit  must  be  made  on  Friday's  sales 
to  cover  most  of  the  week's  expenses.  If  they  could  sell  fish  every  day 
in  the  week,  they  said,  virtually  no  additional  expense  would  be  incurred 
and  they  could  well  afford  to  sell  at  much  lower  prices. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  conferences,  it  was  evident  that  the 
remedy  for  these  conditions  lay  along  these  lines:  (1)  The  public 
should  be  educated  to  eat  the  good  local  fish  which  could  be  sold  at  low 
prices — which  would  end  the  evil  of  dumping.     (2)   The  public  should 
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be  educated  to  eat  fish  several  days  in  the  week  instead  of  only  on 
Friday — and  this  would  result  in  lower  retail  prices  because  the 
selling  costs  would  be  distributed  over  a  much  larger  volume  of  sales. 
(3)  The  consumers  should  be  protected  against  excessive  charges  by 
some  method  of  publishing  as  often  as  possible  a  scale  of  maximum 
retail  prices  for  all  varieties  of  fish.  In  order  to  bring  about  these 
results,  a  campaign  of  education  and  publicity  would  of  course  be 
necessary. 

With  that  end  in  view,  a  written  agreement  was  entered  into  with 
the  wholesale  fish  dealers  to  form  a  Fish  Exchange,  on  which  would 
be  represented  all  the  factors  engaged  in  the  fish  business.  Among 
other  things,  this  Exchange  would  create  the  required  educational  and 
publicity  fund.  It  was  agreed  that  this  fund  was  to  be  raised  by  an 
assessment  of  5  per  cent  of  the  fish  sales,  to  be  paid  in  by  the  whole- 
salers and  used  for  advertising  and  incidental  expenses. 

The  Fish  Exchange  was  thereupon  formed  and  immediately  began 
to  carry  out  the  program  agreed  upon.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month's 
operations,  it  was  found  that  the  work  had  been  done  at  a  cost  of  only 
about  2±  per  cent  on  the  wholesale  sales,  instead  of  the  anticipated 
cost  of  5  per  cent  on  the  retail  sales,  and  a  revised  plan  has  been 
worked  out  whereby  the  future  cost  would  approximate  about  only 
1  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  sales.  The  following  specimen  advertisement 
is  inserted  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Fish  Exchange 
proposed  to  operate : 


4—27456 
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The  State  of  California,  Through  Its  Market 
Director,  Makes  the  First  Announce- 
ment of  Its  Plan  to  Market 


FISH 


First  in  History 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history 

of  business  so  far  as  we  know 

a  commodity  is  to  be  marketed 

by  a  method   in   which 

the  consumer 

the  retailer 

the  wholesaler  and 

the  producer 

all  have  a  say 
The  interests  of  each  are  protected 

through  control  by 

the  State  Commission  Market 

act  ins:  under  the  law  of  the  State 
The  consumer  will  be  protected 

in  the  price  of  fish  by 

the  daily  publication  of 

the  maximum  retail  prices 
By  this  plan  it  is  hoped  to 

so  increase  the  use  of  fish 

that  the  cost  of  living  will 

be  less 

while  the  greater  amount  of  business 

thus  given  the  fishermen  and  dealers 

will  pay  them  for  lower  prices 
By  using  simpler  methods 

waste  will  be  cut  out 
The  benefit  to  the  consumer 

in  the  effort  being  made 

is  that  of  getting  fresh  fish  daily 

at  lower  costs 
The  sales  of  fresh  fish  in  this  vicinity 

alone  amount  at  retail  to  about" 

three  million  dollars 

a  year — 

Saving  Ten  Per  Cent 

The  first  lowering  of  prices 

saves  to  the  consumers 

ten  per  cent  on  the 

price  of  the  fish 

and  this  saving  will 

amount  to  three  hundred  thousand 

dollars  a  year 
That's  almost  a  thousand  dollars 

a  day 

and  that  would  pay  interest  on 

seven  and  a  half  million  dollars 
If  every  family  realized 


that  it   could  get  fresh  fish 
every  day  in  the  week  and 
that  it  could  get  fresh  fish 
at  very  low  prices 
the  eating  of  fish  would  double 
tin'  saving  would  double 
and  the  benefits 
would  be  greater 
because  fish  is  good  to  eat 
it    is  easily  digested 
it  is  healthful  and 
saves  money 

All  Are  Interested 

Representatives  of  the  interests 

mentioned  above 

will  meet  every  business  day 
They  will  have  the  fullest 

information  as  to  the 

available  supply  and 

will  decide 

what  shall  be  the 

maximum  retail  price 

which  the  consumer  should  pay 
Note  there  are  two  representatives 

of  the  State  on  this  Committee 

whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after 

the   interest  of  tin'   public  and 

see  that  fish  is  sold 

as  cheaply  as 

fair  returns  to  the  fishermen 

and  the  dealers  will  warrant 
To  gel  the  public  to  eat 

fresh  fish  every  day 

at   low  prices 

is  the  object  of  this  association 
Here's  how  it  is  proposed  to 

get  those  results 
The  fishermen — those  who 

go  out  in  boats 

<n  the  ocean,  bay  and  rivers 

to  catch  the  fish  and  bring  them 

in  to  Fishermen's  Wharf 
The  wholesalers — those  who 

bring  the  fish  to  the  city  and 

prepare  it  for  the  market 

and 
The  retailers  who  buy  from  the 

wholesalers  and  sell  to  you  and 
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ie  State  of  California — through  its 

Market  Director  and  the 

State  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
ave  formed  this  organization 

representing  the  producer 

the  dealers 

and 

the  people 

for  mutual  benefit 

People  Benefit 

ir  this  means  of  advertising 

there  will  be  created  a  demand 
for  FISH 

so  much  greater  than  ever  before 
that  the  fishermen  will  have 
steady  work  at  fair  pay 

Che  wholesalers  will  have  a  much 
larger  business  and  they  will 
make  as  much  money  as  before 
but  at  less  profit  for  each  pound 

the  retailers  will  be  selling  fish 
six  days  in  the  week 
in  larger  quantities 
at  smaller  profits  and 
the  people  will  get  the  benefit 

Prices  Daily 

irt  of  the  plan  is  to  publish 
on  every  business  day 
the  price  to  the  consumer 
for  the  fish  that  is  in  the 
market  that  day 

starts  out  with  a  reduction 
of  ten  per  cent  from  old  prices 

ish  should  retail  today  at 
not  to  exceed  these  prices  : 


fresh  fish  at  reasonable  prices 

when  you  buy  from  the  dealers 

who  display  the 

membership  sign 
Fish  is  causht  every  day — 

you  can  have  fresh  fish 

every  day 
Our  local  fish  is  brought  in  every 

evening — it  is  on  sale 

the  next  morning 


le 8    Cents 

Oderloin  of 

Jole 17J  Cents 


ndabs  11 

>ck  Cod 14 

ack  Cod 8 

irge  Cod  ...11 

ina 11 

uid   10 

*caccio 6 

(dflsh  14 

riped  Bass -.20 


Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 


Smelt  16i 

Tomcod    12J 

White  Bait-  12J 

Kingfish    9 

Carp  ' 6 

Shad  8 

Salmon  16J 

Sea  Bass 18 

Baracuda 171 

Sturgeon    16 

Halibut    20 

Mackerel 121 


Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 


lis  organization  is  backed  by  the 
State  of  California  which 
sees  to  it  that  you  get 


Lower  Cost  of  Living 

Reduce  the  cost  of  living 
add  to  the  variety.  od 
the  foods  on  your  table 
and  to  their  digestibility 

Your  physician  will  tell  you 

that  fish  is  the  food  for  feeble 

stomachs  and  that 

fresh  fish  digests  first  of  all 


Wg  have  52  kinds  of  fish 
they  are  all  good — 
some  of  the  best  you  never 
heard  of — 

we  are  going  to  tell  you 
about  them  from  time  to  time 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  interest 
taken  in  cooking  fresh  fish 

Domestic  science  teachers  will 

bring  out  ideas  in  fine  fish  dishes 
and  thousands  of  families  will 
for  the  first  time  know  the 
delights  of  new  flavors 
gotten  from  the  daily  supply 
of  fresh  fish 


AW  will  welcome  recipes  sent  in 

by  our  readers 
When  approved  they  will  be  published 

in  these  advertisements 

with  or  without  the  author's  name 

as  preferred 
Simple  plain  recipes  are  best 

— such  as  any  housekeeper 

in  California  can  follow 

— rather  than  the  more  complicated 

recipes  used  by  chefs  in  big  hotels 

or  our  famous  restaurants 


Order  Fish  Today 
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Retail  Fish  Dealers  Who  Have  Become  Members  of  the  Association 


J.   M.   BROOATO 

2010  Fillmore  St.— West  1019 
Fillmore  St.— West    973 
S.   CATANIA 

Jefferson  anil  Taylor  Sts— Prospect  2208 
SPARTACO  CARAVACCI 

1312  Fillmore  St. 
LEON   ARCHAMBAULT 

1140  Fillmore  St. 
S.  DIBELLA 

2195  Fillmore  St.— West  11"> 
F.  DIGREGORIO 

2180  Union  St. 
EMPORIUM  FISH  DEPARTMENT 

Market,  near  Fourth— Douglas  1 
TOM  FAVALORO 

4420  California  St. 
GILT  EDGE  MARKET 
Quartaxaro  &  Farrari,  Props. 

3274  Sacramento  St.— West  2724 
W.  H.  LAMB 

1730  Fillmore  St.— West  5498 
J.  E.  LAMB 

1076  McAllister  St.— Park  938 


F.  MANNING 
863  Cole  St. 

PENINSULA  MEAT  MARKET 

San  Mateo— San  Mateo  921 
PRIDE  OF  THE  VALLEY"  MARKET 
( '.  Nv-trom,  Prop. 

562  Hayes  St.— Park  1139 
RAVANO  BROS.  (Lincoln  Fish  Market) 

877  Market  St.— Sutter  2378 
RIALTO  FISH  MARKET 

3375  Sacramento  St.— West  9240 
RICHMOND  CENTRAL  MARKET 
A.  Asaro,  Prop. 

Oeary  St.— Pacific  6584 
W.  F.  ROBERTS 

2S49  California  St.— West  891 
SOLAR?  &  CO. 

1442  Polk  St.— Franklin  2553 
1..  SOPRANO 

211  Clement  St. 
SPRECKELS  MARKET  FISH  CO. 
s.  Canpagno  and  A.  Asaro,  Props. 

751  Market  St.— Kearny  2514 

G.  TOFANELLI  &  SON,  Home  Market 

Polk  ami  Sutter  Sts.— Franklin  670 


Wholesale  Fish  Dealers 
San  Francisco 

BORZONE  FISH  COMPANY 

504  Merchant  St.— Sutter  1913 
INTERNATIONAL  FISH  COMPANY 

517  Merchant  St.— Kearny  4724 
MERCHANT   FISH   COMPANY 

T26  Merchant  St.— Sutter  1089 
A.  PALADINI 

540  Clay  St.— Kearny  944 
WESTERN  CALIFORNIA   FISH   COMPANY 

556  Clay  St.— Kearny  4360 

Oakland 

INDEPENDENT  FISH  COMPANY 
526  Washington  St.— Lakeside  1208 

OAKLAND-RICHMOND  FISH  COMPANY 
of  Oakland— Lakeside  1846 


Personnel  of  Committee: 
A.    IRA  FIN  I,  representing  wholesalers 
•I.  M.  BROCATO,  representing  retailers 
LEON  E.  PRESCOTT,  representing  fisheN 

men 
N.  B.  SCOFIELD,  representing  State  Fish 

and  Game  Commission 
HARRIS     WEINSTOCK,     State     Market 

Director 


W.  F.  BAILEY,  secretary  of  the  Exchange, 
605  Underwood  Building.  Telephone 
Sutter  0577 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FISH  EXCHANGE 


Conducted  in  Connection  with  the  State 
Commission  Market  of  California 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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For  this  trifling  advertising  cost,  great  quantities  of  good  fish  can  be 
lived  from  being  dumped  into  the  bay  and  can  be  sold  at  retail  prices 
dthin  the  reach  of  the  humblest.  Numerous  retail  fish  dealers  made 
le  statement  that,  as  the  result  of  the  first  month's  operations  under 
lis  plan,  they  had  the  largest  fish  sales  in  the  history  of  their  business, 
freat  quantities  of  the  lesser  known  varieties  of  fish,  for  which  hitherto 
lere  had  been  little  or  no  market,  found  ready  sales  at  popular  prices, 
)  the  advantage  of  the  public  and  of  the  fish  trade  in  general. 
'  This  educational  and  publicity  campaign  received  the  hearty  and 
nthusiastic  support  of  a  majority  of  the  dealers  engaged  in  the  fish 
ldustry.  They  felt  that  the  chief  evils  of  the  fish  business  were  in  a 
I'ay  to  be  eliminated,  with  benefit  to  everybody  from  fisherman  to 
ansumer,  and  were  eager  to  go  ahead. 

But  Mr.  A.  Paladini,  one  of  the  larger  wholesale  dealers  who  signed 
ie  agreement  (as  we  believed,  in  good  faith  and  for  a  fixed  period  of 
tme),  as  it  were,  threw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  machinery  of  proper 
sh  distribution.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  trade  he  was  a 
leneficiary  of  the  plan,  but  he  finally  refused  to  pay  his  quota  of  the 
ublicity  expenses  already  incurred  or  to  meet  that  part  of  his  signed 
bligation  for  the  rest  of  the  period  specified  by  him.  He  has  from 
ie  beginning  acted  apparently  in  bad  faith  toward  the  Fish  Exchange, 
nd  this  final  act  on  his  part  made  a  continuation  of  the  plan  impos- 
ible.  The  law  gives  the  State  Market  Director  no  compulsory  powers. 
q  the  absence  of  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  fish  distributors, 
1  cooperation  with  the  state,  the  only  relief  for  the  public  must  come 
tirough  legislative  channels. 

The  experiences  of  these  few  weeks  proved  that  by  a  campaign  of 
jiucation  and  publicity  it  is  entirely  possible  to  furnish  consumers 
ith  certain  varieties  of  wholesome  fish  at  retail  prices  as  low  as  5  or  6 
cnts  a  pound,  fish  that  otherwise  would  be  thrown  away. 
|  Millions  of  pounds  have  in  the  past  been  dumped.  The  fish  dealers 
hy  that  this  was  because  there  were  no  buyers;  others  claim  it  was 
tue  to  the  action  of  a  "Fish  Trust"  desirous  of  maintaining  high 
jrices.  Be  this  as  it  may.  the  fact  remains  that  there  was  an  enormous 
aste  of  fish  that  should  have  been  utilized.  I  had  hoped  that  by 
oluntary  action  on  the  part  of  all  in  the  fish  trade,  this  waste  would 
e  prevented,  in  the  interest  of  fisherman,  distributor  and  consumer. 
It,  under  the  voluntary  plan,  one  man  can  come  along  (as  in  the  case 
;£  Mr.  Paladini)  and  make  the  undertaking  impossible,  thus  per- 
etuating  the  great  waste  of  fish,  to  the  injury  of  all. 
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Fish,  unlike  any  other  commodity,  is  the  property  of  all  the  peoph 
The  people,  through  their  legislature,  have  therefore  the  right  (an. 
should  have  the  power)  to  regulate  and  control,  not  only  the  catchin 
but  also  the  sale  of  fish.  This  I  hope  to  bring  about  at  the  next  sessioi 
of  the  legislature  by  recommending  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  wil 
authorize  the  State  Commission  Market  to  issue  licenses  to  fish  distrib 
utors  who  are  in  good  standing.  In  connection  with  the  granting  o 
such  licenses,  a  fund  shall  be  accumulated  from  such  licenses,  to  b. 
used  for  educational  and  publicity  purposes  to  increase  the  eating  o 
fish  here  on  the  coast,  where  it  is  below  that  of  other  coast  cities,  anc 
also  in  the  interior  towns,  where  consumption  of  fish  is  almost  negligible 

As  a  protection  to  consumers  against  being  charged  excessive  price 
lor  fish,  the  State  Commission  .Market  would  be  authorized  under  th« 
proposed  act  to  fix  maximum  prices  to  be  charged  for  fish,  these  price.1 
to  be  determined  by  the  State  Commission  -Market,  by  and  with  tht 
counsel  and  advice  of  duly  selected  representatives  of  those  engagm 
in  the  fish  trade. 

Under  this  plan,  the  state  would  be  free  from  the  risks  and  the 
investments  involved  in  any  plan  whereby  the  state  itself  should  engaHJ 
in  the  catching  and  Belling  of  fish,  and  yet  the  state  would  be  in  a 
position  to  minimize  waste,  to  prevent  a  fish  monopoly,  and  to  protect' 
consumers  again 

With  a  view  to  providing  a  permanent  and  workable  plan  whereby 
the  existing  evils  of  the  California  fish  industry  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  I  have  now  prepared  a  tentative  draft  of  the  proposed 
bill  to  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  (see  Appen- 
dix C).  This,  it  is  believed,  will  greatly  increase  the  consumption  of 
fish  at  reduced  prices,  while  at  the  same  time  insuring  fair  profit  to 
all  engaged  in  the  industry. 

It  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  to  quote  the  following  letter 
expressing  the  sentiment  of  one  of  the  wholesale  fish  dealers  of  San 
Francisco  relative  to  the  activities  of  the  State  Market  Director: 

Phone  Kearny  43G0  P.  O.  Bo 

WESTERN    CALIFORNIA    FISH    COMPANY. 
556-566  Clay   Street. 

San  Fkancisco,  December  12,  1916. 
Mb.  F.  B.  Connolly, 

if  on,  in  !;■  tail  Oroeen 
and  Merchants  Association. 
Deab  Sib  : 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  Decem- 
ber 4th.  headed  "Grocers'  Secretary  Ansv  ■  rs  W.  instock,"  in  which  you  criticize  the 
State  Market  Director  for  certain  things,  and  among  other  things  you  say:  "So  far 
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you  have  not  succeeded  in  ;i  single  instauce,  but  have  several  failures  recorded  against 
you.  Your  Fish  Exchange  fiasco  was  one  of  them."  I  should  like  lo  know  upon  what 
grounds  you  call  the  Market  Director's  work  in  connection  with  the  Fish  Exchange  a 
.  "fiasco"?  As  one  of  the  wholesale  fish  dealers  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Fish  Exchange  established  by  the  .Market  Director  in  San  Francisco.  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that,  as  the  result  of  my  experience  and  from  the  records,  1  feel  that  the 
effort  was  in  the  nature  of  a  pronounced  success.  The  objective  on  the  part  of  the 
Market  Director,  in  establishing  the  Fish  Exchange,  was  to  put  into  consump- 
tion fish  that  otherwise  would  go  to  waste  for  the  want  of  buyers.  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  State  Fish  Exchange,  great  quantities  of 
desirable  and  palatable  tish  were  wasted  for  the  want  of  buyers,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  great  body  <d'  consumers  had  not  been  educated  to  eat  these  palatable  varieties  of 
fish,  and  due  to  the  further  fact  that  they  had  been  educated  to  eat  fish,  as  a  rule,  on 
Fridays  only. 

The  State  .Market  Director's  plan  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  publicity  fund. 
to  be  contributed  to  by  the  wholesale  dealers,  this  fund  to  be  used  for  educational 
purposes.  The  records  show  that  every  wholesale  dealer  in  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  State  Market  Director  for  their  pro  rata 
contribution  to  such  fund:  that  a  publicity  campaign  was  entered  into  through  the 
medium  of  the  daily  press,  and  immediately  the  response  was  such  that,  during  the 
weeks  in  which  the  campaign  was  conducted,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
not  one  pound  of  fish  was  thrown  away  for  the  lack  of  buyers.  On  the  contrary, 
never  before  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco  was  there  such  a  great  demand  for  fish 
for  a  given  period,  as  during  the  time  when  this  publicity  was  going  on;  and  the  fish 
sold  at  lower  prices  to  the  consumer.  Quantities  of  fish  that  during  that  period 
would  have  gone  to  waste  were  retailed  as  low  as  .">  cents  a  pound,  with  profit  to  all 
concerned,  despite  the  fact  that  this  advertising  campaign  was  being  conducted  in 
midsummer,  when   the  tish   business  is  at    its  lowest   ebb. 

As  a  wholesale  tish  dealer,  therefore,  I  want  to  thus  publicly  give  my  testimonial 
to  the  fact  that  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  Market  Director  in  establishing 
the  Fish  Exchange,  was  a  prououneed  success;  and  1  greatly  regret  that  the  refusal 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  leading  wholesalers  in  San  Francisco  to  continue  to  comply 
with  his  agreement  to  contribute  to  the  publicity  fund  made  it  necessary  to  suspend 
the  system. 

No  sooner  was  the  plan  suspended,  when  the  wholesalers  were  obliged  again  to 
destroy  quantities  of  fish  for  the  want  of  buyers,  although  these  fish,  I  know,  could 
have  been  disposed  of  at  popular  prices,  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  had  the 
publicity  campaign  been  continued. 

A  further  advantage  to  consumers  under  the  plan  of  the  Fish  Exchange  was  the 
fixing  of  maximum  retail  prices  as  a  protection  to  consumers,  thus  preventing  over- 
charges. 

The  plan  of  depending  upon  voluntary  support  for  this  movement  having  been 
discontinued,  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  State  Market  Director,  as  a  result  of  the 
success  of  the  work  of  the  Fish  Exchange,  is  determined  to  present  to  the  coming 
session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  providing  for  a  system  of  licensing  fish  dealers,  such 
license  fees  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes,  in  order  to  create  a  broader  demand 
for  fish  at  popular  prices,  this  eliminating  waste,  in  the  interest  of  the  fisherman, 
the  dealer,  and  the  consumer;  and  such  proposed  legislation  meets  with  my  hearty 
support  and  approval. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that,  at  a  previous  time,  three  of  the  San  Francisco 
wholesale  fish  dealers  had  endeavored  to  conduct  a  publicity  campaign;  but,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  funds  at  their  command  were  at  best  limited,  and  owing  to  the 
further  fact  that  whatever  benefits  might  follow  were  shared  by  those  who  did  not 
contribute  to  the  advertising  fund,  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned.  But,  under  the 
Fish  Exchange  method  established  by  the  State  Market  Director,  and  under  the 
proposed  legislation,  the  undertaking  will  be  supported  on  a  much  broader  scale,  and 
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will  have  behind  it  the  endorsement  of  the  state,  through  its  Commission  Market, 
thus  making  its  publicity  work  much  more  effective  and  much  more  likely  to  produce 
the  desired  results. 

Yours  very  truly. 

(Signed)     A.  Tbapani, 

General  Manager,  Western  California  Fish  Company. 


CALIFORNIA  HOP  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  hop  industry  of  California,  producing  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
twenty  million  pounds  a  year,  is  of  very  great  importance,  especially 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  In  recent  times  it  has  been  menaced 
by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  marketing  the  crop,  owing  to  the  decline 
of  the  brewing  industry  in  many  states  and  1"  the  possibility  that 
California  itself  might  at  any  time  become  a  "dry"  state.  On  account 
of  the  marketing  difficulties  and  the  large  investment  necessary  to 
grow  hops  successfully,  many  of  the  producers  have  been  urgently  in 
need  of  some  better  method  of  financing  their  operations.  With  this 
in  view,  the  California  Hop  Growers'  Association  was  incorporated  on 
June  3,  1915,  with  Mr.  George  Hewlett  of  San  Francisco  as  president, 
ami  Mr.  F.  P.  Doyle  of  Santa  Ros  retary-treasurer. 

The  officers  of  the  association  and  other  Leading  hop  growers  have 
been  in  frequent  conference  with  the  State  Market  Director  during  the 
\ear.  and  he  has  made  repeated  efforts  to  assist  them  in  arriving  at  ail 
satisfactory  solution  of  their  problems.  Without  entering  into  details, 
the  following  correspondence  will  serve  to  indicate  the  present  statr* 
of  the  industry  and  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  my  office  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  existing  conditions: 

SA(  KAMI  NTO    <  'I  1   \i:l\<;    HOI   - 

Sacratm  nto,  California. 
Genttj  l£] 

At  a  meeting  of  hi  p  gn  were  beld  in  Sacramento,  this  day,  I  waa  appointed  o 

of  a  committee  to  meet  with  the  members  of  the  Sacramento  Clearing  House  to  d; 
cuss  the  question  of  financing  the  hop  -mavis.  Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  th 
official  duties  are  calling  me  away  I  at  from  this  part  of  the  state  for 

weeks  or  more,  I  am  writing  this  to  present  my  views  on  the  situation  before  yo 
body. 

The  hop  growers  have  at  various  times  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
California  hup  industry  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition  from  the  marketing 
point  of  view  and  they  have  invited  my  counsel  and  advice  as  to  what  is  to  be  'lone 
in  order  to  remedy  the  existing  marketing  evils.  I  have  pointed  out  to  them  that 
individually  they  are  helpless  to  better  marketing  conditions  but  that  collective 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  about  greatly  improved  marketing  conditions.  Th 
this  thought  is  not  an  idle  thought  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  achievements  of  the 
citrus  growers,  the  raisin  growers,  the  almond  growers,  the  walnut  growers  and,  still 
more  recently,  the  peach  growers.  Every  one  of  these  industries  was  at  one  time  in 
a  bad  way  from  the  marketing  point  of  view,  some  of  them  being  brought  close  to  the 
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edge  of  bankruptcy,  and  yet  through  organized  effort  every  one  of  these  activities  has 
been  placed  on  a  solid  footing  and  adversity  has  been  converted  into  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity. 

Sacramento  City  is  the  center  of  a  large  hop  slowing  district;  if  this  industry 
keeps  on  declining  it  must  do  so  to  the  injury  of  Sacramento.  If  it  can  again  be  put 
upon  a  profitable  basis,  Sacramento  can  not  escape  getting  its  full  share  of  such 
added  prosperity. 

The  plan  in  mind  and  which  seemed  to  meet  with  the  hearty  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  many  prominent  hop  growers  who  attended  today's  meeting,  is  to  organize 
a  Hop  Growers  Association  having  for  its  objective  the  signing  up  for  a  term  of 
•  somewhere  between  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent  of  the  hop  acreage  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  members  binding  themselves  to  turn  their  crops  over  to  be  marketed  by 
the  association. 

You  can  readily  understand  that  hop  growers  can  not  do  this  unless  the  associa- 
tion is  in  a  position  to  finance  them  and  to  make  them  advances  on  crop  mortgages 
in  order  that  the  members  may  be  able  to  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  their  crops. 

If  the  liank.i s  of  Sacra nto  can  see  their  way  clear  to  make  a  tender  to  the 

Hop  Growers  Association  similar  to  that  tiny  recently  made  to  the  Bice  Growers 
iation,  it  would  he  a  v.tv  great  factor  in  aiding  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
membership  among  the  growers  ami  thus  tend  t<>  revive  whal  is  today  a  languishing 
industry. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  crop  mortgages  of  individual  members  endorsed  by  the 
association  ought  to  be  satisfactory  banking  collateral  for  reasonable  advances. 

The  bankers  of  Sacramento  have  established  for  themselves  a  reputation  of  being 
progressive  ami  public  spirited  men.  ready  and  anxious  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thing within  their  power  consistent  witli  banking  prudence  to  aid  the  industries  of 
.the  state,  and  more  especially  those  tributary  to  Sacramento.  I  therefore  bespeak 
for  the  hop  growers  committee  appointed  this  day  to  confer  with  you  your  most 
generous  and  favorable  consideration  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  committee  may 
count  upon  you.  if  need  be,  to  stretch  a  point  to  place  them  in  a  position  where  they 
can  report  back  to  the  adjourned  meet  ins  that  the  hop  growers  will  be  placed  by  you 
in  a  position  to  announce  i"  prospective  members  that  their  financial  requirements 
within  reasonable  bounds  will  now  through  the  association  be  provided  for. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harris  Weinstock, 

State  Market  Director. 

At  the  present  writing  (December  1),  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
definitely  what  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Sacramento  bankers,  but 
the  following  letter  from  .Mr.  A.  A.  Merkley,  one  of  the  promoters 
Df  the  Hop  Growers'  Association,  shows  the  hopeful  outlook  of  the 
association's  management: 

I  was  requested  to  drop  you  a  line  regarding  the  hup  growers'  headway  with  the 
mnkers  here.  Our  committee  met  with  the  Clearing  House  last  Friday  and  pre- 
lented  our  case.  We  also  read  your  letter,  tor  which  1  want  to  thank  you,  and 
vhich  was  very  essential  and  to  the  point.  We  presented  our  proposition  in  writing, 
ind  after  discussing  the  matter  pro  and  con,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
bearing  House,  consisting  of  C  F.  Dillman,  Fred  W.  Kiesel,  and  James  Henderson 
o  devise  or  suggest  some  plan  under  which  we  could  organize  and  expect  financial 
id  from  the  local  bankers. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Kiesel  today,  he  tells  me  he  will  not  be  able  to  give  us 
ny  time  until  some  time  next  week,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  absent  from 
own  for  several  days,  and  is  stacked  up  with  business.  However,  he  says  he  will 
se  his  utmost  energy  to  the  bringing  about  of  a  meeting  as  early  as  possible,  and 
ive  us  something  to  go  on.     There  is  nothing  further  to  report  along  these  lines,  but 
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as  soon  as  then'  is.  T  certainly  will  keep  in  touch  with  you.  I  feel  that  your  assist- 
ance is  going  to  give  our  organization  a  marvelous  amount  of  prestige  in  threshing 
out  the  details,  ami  lining  up  the  growers  to  join  us. 

Thanking  you  for  the  interesl  you  have  taken  in  the  matter,  and  for  the  courtesies 
shown,  I  beg  to  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  A.  Mehkley. 


STATE  BUREAU  OF  DISTRIBUTION  FOR  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  <>!'  the  year,  in  my  judgment, 
lias  been  the  inauguration  of  ;i  campaign  of  education  which  it  is 
expected  will  lead  eventually  to  a  revolution  of  the  present  methods 
of  handling  citrus  Fruits,  a  change  from  chaotic  to  scientific  distribution. 
1  have  tlic  utmost  confidence  that  this  will  bo  brought  about  in  the  not 
distant  future,  ami  that  it  will  resull  in  largely  increased  returns  to 
California  growers,  especially  in  years  when  normally  tiny  might 
expect  many  "red  ink''  returns.  As  State  Market  Director.  1  have 
strongly  advoeat-.l  the  establishment  of  a  State  Bureau  of  Distribu 
to  bring  this  about.  Since  the  essential  details  are  a  matter  of  perma- 
nent interest.  I  submit  to  you  the  following  account  of  the  progrt 
the  movement,  couched  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  growers: 


To  the  citrus  Ch-oioeri  <>[  California: 

The  following  statement  of  facts  i-  sent  to  you  as  a  citrus  -rower,  in  or.ler  that 
you  may  understand  why  the  plan  for  a  State  Bureau  of  Distribution  for  Citrus 
Fruits  (which  was  approved  at  your  last  growers'  convention)  can  not  be  carried 
into  effect.     I  bespeak  for  this  statement  your  rerj   serious  consideration. 

Shortly  after  my  appointment  as  State  Market  Director,  prominent  citrus  growers 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  thai  there  was  something  wron^  with  the  present 
methods  of  marketing  citrus  fruits.  Tiny  said  that  tic  industry,  as  a  whole,  had 
not  for  some  years  been  profitable. 

After  investigation,  I  reached  the  conclusion  that  their  grievances  were  well 
founded  and  that  the  main  fault  was  in  the  routing  and  diverting  of  shipments. 
While  the  two-thirds  of  the  crop  handled  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers"  Exchange 
was  being  routed  as  intelligently  as  the  limited  information  at  hand  made  it  possible, 
the  lack  of  dependable  information  as  to  the  routing  and  diverting  of  the  remaining 
one-third  of  the  crop  led  a:  tine-  to  gluts  and  famines  in  Eastern  markets,  lowering 
prices  over  the  entire  country  and  causing  ■■  all  the  producers. 

The   remedy,   as   I   saw   it.    was   the   creati f   a    State    liureau    of    Distribu 

modeled  after  thai   successfully  conducted   by   the   Federal   Office  of  .Markets  in  the 
Imperial  Valley,  which  rescued  the  cantaloupe  industry  from  impending  disaster. 

Briefly,  the  plan  was  this:  '['lie  Exchange,  I  he  .Mutual  Orange  Distributors. 
all  of  the  commercial  shippers  would  be  invited  to  cooperate  in  the  selection  of  an 
advisory  council  of  five  members,  representation  thereon  to  be  based  upon  the  ton- 
nage shipped  by  each  of  the  various  factors;  this  council  of  five  would  then  select 
as  head  of  the  proposed  bureau  the  best  available  man  in  the  entire  country  and  he 
would  be  appointed  by  the  State  .Market   Director  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

This  bureau,  by  agreement  among  the  adherents,  would  be  daily  supplied  with  the 
fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  movement  of  every  car  of  citrus  fruits  and  it 
would  avert  glutting  the  markets  through  its  ability  to  advise  shippers  when  and 
where  to  divert  their  cars  to  their  own  advantage.      It  would  not  have  arbitrary  con- 
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trol  over  the  shipments  but  would   act  merely   in   an   advisory  capacity,   carefully 
respecting  preferences  for  certain  markets. 

This  plan  was  submitted  by  me  to  the  annual  convention  of  fruit  growers  in  San 
Bernardino  in  February  and  met  with  their  hearty  endorsement.  A  special  com- 
nittee  apointed  by  the  State  Horticultural  Commissioner  to  examine  into  the  details 
net  in  Los  Angeles  a  few  days  later  and  gave  their  unanimous  approval  to  the  pro- 
)Osed  bureau.     Among  other  expressions  of  opinion,  the  following  are  noteworthy: 

\Ir.  Swan   (Director,  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange)  : 

"I  confess  I  came  here  rather  prejudiced  against  the  proposition,  but  the  results 
if  the  discussion  have  somewbat  changed  my  ideas,  with  the  result  that  I  am  inclined 
o  recommend  ils  adoption  to  some  extent — or  to  the  full  extent — provided  the  bureau 
an  be  established  on  a  strictly  nonpartisan  basis,  to  cooperate  fully  with  all  shippers; 
nd  provided  thai  at  least  98  per  cent  of  the  shippers  shall  join  in  the  movement, 
toping  that  the  results  may  breed  the  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  growers  which 
rill  result  in  stabilizing  shipments." 

{r.  Sprott  (Director,  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange)  : 

"The  former  speakers  have  more  or  less  expressed  my  views  and  I  do  not  think  it 
;  necessary  to  repeat  each  of  them  in  detail.  I  am  in  favor  of  anything,  and  I  am 
'are  every  Exchange  director  is  in  favor  of  anything,  that  will  improve  conditions.  I 
ally  appreciate  Colonel  Weinstock's  sincerity  and  anxiety  to  help  this  industry  and 
ither  industries  in  the  state.  I  would  only  qualify  my  approval  of  the  plan  by  saying 
lat  I  think  this  matter  of  standardization  of  very  great  importance  and  should  be 
mpled  with  the  plan  of  organization  which  we  have  got  to  go  into  if  we  do  the 
ling  at  all.  We  have  got  to  have  some  plan  <>(  organization  and  we  should  not  stop 
t  one  thing." 

T.r.  Teaguc  (Director,  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange)  : 

"I  recognize  that  nearly  all  of  the  difficulties  in  marketing  the  citrus  crop  of  Cali- 
>rnia  are  due  to  improper  distribution  of  the  fruit,  primarily  to  improper  and 
nregulated  daily  shipments,  and  I  would  be  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  plan, 
>eaking  as  an  individual.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  for  (lie  Exchange  because  I 
n  not  representing  them  here,  and  this  question  has  not  been  brought  before  the 
rchange.  but  as  an  individual  I  would  he  in  favor  of  any  legal  plan  that  will  accom- 
ish  a  better  distribution  of  this  fruit,  whether  it  be  through  cooperation  with  the 
ate  or  otherwise." 

On  June  21st  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  general  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
rowers'  Exchange,  notified  me  that  his  board  of  directors  had  unanimously  resolved 
»t  to  become  an  adherent  of  the  proposed  State  Bureau  of  Distribution,  adding: 

"This  conclusion  was  reached  after  a  reinvestigation  extending  over  several 
months  of  the  present  distribution  of  the  citrus  fruit  crop  in  all  markets  of  the 
country.  There  has  been  no  time  when  the  California  citrus  fruit  crop,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  as  well  and  as  equably  distributed  to  all  markets  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  at  the  present  time ;  and  great  progress  is  being  con- 
tinually made  in  strengthening  the  distributing  system." 

Meanwhile,  I  had  laid  the  proposed  plan  before  the  shippers  operating  outside  of 
le  Exchange.  As  a  result,  the  Mutual  Orange  Distributors  (with  forty-five  local 
< operative  associations  of  growers)   and  practically  every  commercial  citrus  shipper 

the  state  had  signed  up  for  the  proposed  Bureau — conditional,  of  course,  upon  the 
Iherence  of  the  Exchange  being  secured.  In  other  words,  every  important  factor  in 
1;  entire  citrus  industry  had  agreed  to  cooperate,  except  the  one  organization  which 
unds  before  the  public  as  the  foremost  exponent  of  cooperation. 

Now  that  the  plan  is  halted  indefinitely  by  the  failure  of  the  directors  of  the 
^change  to  cooperate,  it  may  be  well  to  sum  up  the  leading  arguments  that  have 
I'M  advanced  against  the  proposed  Bureau,  and  to  show  how  unsound  they  are: 
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Mi  The  question  has  been  asked:  "Why  should  the  Exchange  hand  over  its  tiur 
piece  of  mechanism  to  the  mercy  of  an  Utopian  Progressivism  thai  would  like  to  try 
an  experiment  and  to  play  upon  the  public  gratitude?" 

To  begin  with,  the  plan  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Distribution  is  not  an  untried  plan. 
The  method  to  be  pursued  has  already  been  followed  during  two  successful  seasons 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  in  the  distribution  of  approximately  100  per  cent  of  the  canta- 
loupes produced  in  that  territory,  with  very  great  success  and  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. So  it  is  not  an  experiment  but  is  a  practical  idea  that  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated. 

(2)    It  has  1 ii  suggested  that  it  is  t<  o  much  to  ask  of  the  Exchange  that  it  place 

at  the  disposal  of  a  state  bureau  its  expensive  daily  market  news  service  in  return  for 
the  smaller  amount  of  information  contributed  by  the  other  adherents. 

The  answer  is  that  this  exchange  of  information  would  work  both  ways  and  the 
help  to  both  sides  would  far  outweigh  the  hurt.  The  Exchange  doubtless  tries  to 
keep  tab  on  the  car  movements  of  outside  shippers  as  well  ns  it  can,  but.  not  being  a 
mind  reader,  it  can  not  know  what  its  competitors  will  do  at  the  fifty-ninth  minute 
of  the  eleventh  hour.  The  results  of  such  effort  at  best  must  be  in  the  nature  of 
guesswork. 

Now,  if  you  and  I  were  groping  around  in  the  dark,  trying  to  find  the  door,  we 
doubtless  would  earnestly  strive  to  avoid  bumping  into  each  other.  By  chance  we 
might  escape  the  lumps.  I.ut  how  much  wiser  to  save  effort  and  energy  by  turning  on 
the  light,  so  that  with  the  least  friction  and  effort  and  with  the  use  of  our  fullest 
intelligence,  the  door  could  be  speedily  reached  by  both. 

i.';  i    The    need    for   such    a    Bureau    has    I n    questioned    on    the    ground    thai    the 

California  citrus  crop,  as  a  whole,  is  already  being  equably  distributed  to  all  markets 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

If  this  were  the  case,  such  a  bureau  would  never  have  been  thought  of.  That  it 
is  not  the  case  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  the 
American  Fruit  Distributors  only  a  few  days  after  Manager  Powell  had  made  the 
statement  that  the  citrus  crop  was  never  v,,  equably  distributed  over  the  country  as 
now: 

"The  Pacific  Daily  Fruit  World,  which  is  an  authentic  and  reliable  report  of 
the  receipts  in  the  various  large  eastern  markets  of  California  citrus  fruits, 
shows  that,  for  example,  for  the  six  Belling  days  from  June  16  to  June  23.  1916, 
inclusive,  there  were  received  in  the  New  York  market  an  average  of  eightei 
carloads  of  Valencia  oranges  per  day;  that  the  average  price  realized  for  that 
period  was  $3.80  per  box.  The  average  receipts  of  Valencia  oranges  in  the  Nejr 
York  market,  including  the  26th,  l^Tth.  and  28th,  had  increased  to  twenty-nine 
cars  a  day,  thus  overloading  the  market  for  those  three  days  at  the  rale  of  about 
eleven  carloads  a  day,  causing  the  price  to  slump  from  an  average  of  S3. SO  per 
box  to  an  average  of  $3.43  per  box. 

"This  slump  in  price  had  a  restraining  influence  on  the  immediate  receipts  in 
New  York  thereafter,  and  for  the  succeeding  six  selling  days  (from  the  29th  of 
June  to  the  7th  of  July,  inclusive)  reduced  the  daily  average  receipts  once  more 
to  eighteen  cars  per  day.  But  despite  the  fact  that  the  receipts  had  been 
reduced  to  a  normal  quantity  by  virtue  of  the  serious  break  in  the  market,  caused 
by  overloading  it  for  three  days,  the  price  not  only  did  not  recover,  but  dropped 
still  further,  to  an  average  of  $3.38  per  box.  This  meant  a  loss,  as  compared 
with  the  prices  realized  up  to  the  23d.  of  about  11  per  cent  for  the  New  York 
sales  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  slump  in  prices  caused  substantially  all  over 
the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  drop  in  the  New  York  price,  due  to  the  fact 
that  New  York  is  the  pace-setter  for  prices  all  aver  the  country.'' 

The  foregoing  undisputed  facts  and  figures  show  conclusively  that,  uotwithstai 
Mr.  Powell's  statement  to  the  contrary,  eastern  shipments  are  not  as  equabl; 
tributed  as  they  should  be  and  that   the  grower  is  paying  the  penalty. 
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{  (1)  The  claim  has  also  been  made  thai  those  who  ship  through  the  Exchange  do 
ot  need  the  proposed  state  bureau,  because  they  already  have  control  of  at  least 
,vo-thirds  of  the  shipments  and  do  not  need  to  bother  themselves  about  the  cars  of 
le  outside  shippers. 

It  must  he  self-evident  that  it'  LOO  per  cent  of  the  eastern  shipments  were  sent  out 
indiscriminately  by  as  many  distributors,  feasts  and  famines  in  Eastern  market  must 
[>llow,  because  the  work  would  be  done  blindly.     The  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  ship- 
lents  are  controlled  and  the  distribution  regulated  by  the  Exchange,  minimizes  blind 
lipping   but    does   nut    prevent    it.     The   fact    still   remains  that,  however  wisely  and 
dentifically    the   management   of   the   two-thirds   may   distribute   its   shipments,   the 
jmaiuing  one-third    (or  even   pari   of  such  third)   can  kick  said  management's  well- 
ed plans  to  death  by  unknowingly  overloading  certain  markets  to  the  injury  of  the 
hole  100  per  cent. 
I   If  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  shipments  controlled  and  intelligently 
[rated  and  diverted,  as  is  now  being  done  by  the  Exchange,  how  much  wiser  to  have 
lie  whole  100  per  cent  treated  in  like  manner,  for  the  common  good  of  all  concerned. 
I  At  any  rate,  if  a  State  Bureau  of  Distribution  should  be  established,  none  of  the 
|  uppers  would  be  tied  up  by  an  ironclad  agreement.     All  that  I  have  asked  is  that 
ie  plan  be  given  a  fair  trial.     The  worst  that  could  possibly  happen  would  be  that 
lie  Bureau  would  go  to  pieces,  leaving  every  shipper  in  exactly  the  position  in  which 
|:  now  finds  himself. 

I;  In  view  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  must   it  not  be  plain  to  you  that,  in  the  event  of 
liture  glutting  of  eastern  citrus   markets,  due  to  unregulated  distribution,  with  its 
Imsequent  losses  to  the  growers,  the  responsibility  for  such  conditions  will  lie  wholly 
lid  solely  with  the  directors  of  the  Exchange? 

"I  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  citrus  industry,  so  far  as  I  happen  to 
wow,  it  has  been  possible  to  get  substantially  100  per  cent  of  the  independents  to 
lipress  their  willingness  t"  cooperate  with  the  Exchange  for  the  purpose  of  elim- 
lating  marketing  evils  by  a  cooperative  system  of  routing  and  diverting.  We  may 
|>ver  again  be  able  to  bring  about  that  possibility;  and  if  not,  again  the  respon- 
rbility  will  rest  with  the  Exchange  for  having  been  unwilling  at  this  favorable  time 
I   make  the  most  of  such  an  opportunity. 

1  Conditions  this  season  are  exceptionally  favorable,  due  to  a  high  degree  of  Eastern 
tosperity  and  a  short  crop.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  a  permanent  condition,  there 
Irald  be  less  need  of  any  bureau  of  distribution;  but  we  all  know  that  there  have 
len  serious  gluts  in  the  past  and  that  nobody  can  guarantee  against  a  repetition  of 
le  conditions  prevailing  from  January  1  to  April  1.  1915,  when  serious  gluts  nearly 
lined  the  growers.     When  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  it  is  no  problem 

■  dispose  of  a  crop;  but  when  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand,  it  requires  the 
Ijhest  wisdom  and  the  most  perfected  distributing  organization  to  minimize  the  loss 
I  the  grower  likely  to  follow  overloaded  markets.  This,  then,  is  the  time  for  pre- 
I redness,  so  that  when  a  return  of  unfavorable  conditions  comes,  losses  to  growers 
In  be  minimized  through  the  service  to  be  rendered  by  the  proposed  State  Bureau 

«  Distribution. 

■  After  all,  it  is  not  for  the  State  Market  Director  nor  for  the  directors  of  the  Fruit 
l:ehange  to  say  whether  the  citrus  crop  shall  or  shall  not  be  intelligently  routed  and 
Irerted  through  a  state  bureau.  The  final  word  must  rest  with  growers  themselves. 
I  you  and  your  fellow  growers  are  content  with  the  existing  system,  which  because 

I  blind  shipping  not  infrequently  leads  to  your  getting  only  a  part  of  the  full  value 
1  which  you  are  entitled,  the  State  Market  Director  must  rest  content. 

I I  am  sure,  however,  that  you  are  not  willing  to  be  the  victim  of  needless  waste, 
le  to  unintelligent  routing  and  diverting,  when  a  safe  and  sane  remedy  is  within 
l»y  reach.  That  remedy  is  a  state  bureau  which,  by  common  consent  of  all  dis- 
Ibutors,  can  gather  and  disseminate  the  fullest  shipping  information — not  of  one- 
Ird  of  the  crop  or  of  two-thirds  of  the  crop,  but  (as  is  imperative)  of  virtually 
I)  per  cent  of  the  crop. 
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The  whole  question  now  rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  citrus  growers.  If  you  so  desire,  you  and  your  fellow  growers  can  easily  tako 
steps  to  make  clear  to  the  Exchange  officials  that  you  want  at  least  to  give  a  fair  trial 
to  a  system  of  routing  and  diverting  eastern  shipments  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
waste  and  secure  for  you  the  full  value  of  your  crop. 

Verv  truly  yours, 

Habris  Weinstock, 

State  Market  Director. 

The  responses  which  I  have  had  from  the  growers  and  the  shippei 
both  in  letter  and  in  person,  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  encouraging 
that  I  feel  renewed  confidence  in  advocating  this  improved  method  of 
routing  and  diverting  citrus  fruits,  as  well  as  renewed  confidence  that 
when  it  shall  once  have  been  given  a  fair  trial  it  will  become  the 
permanent  and  popular  method  of  distribution. 


STATE    BUREAU    OF    DISTRIBUTION    FOR    DECIDUOUS    FRUITS. 

The  method  advocated  for  more  scientifically  handling  the  citrus 
shipments  of  the  state  was  even  more  hopefully  advocated  for  deciduous 
fruits,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  method  had,  in  a  limited  way,  long 
been  in  successful  operation  by  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  an 
organization  composed  of  about  fifteen  commercial  shippers  operating 
as  a  unit,  with  one  man  in  charge  of  all  their  shipments.  The  chief 
differences  between  the  method  of  the  Distributors  and  that  of  the 
proposed  Bureau  are  that  the  State  Bureau  would  include  practically 
100  per  cent  of  the  shipments  (an  essential  feature),  whereas  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors  represented  only  about  60  per  cent ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  would  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  would  not 
actually  control  the  shipments.  The  full  story  of  the  effort  to  bri 
about  the  establishment  of  this  much-needed  bureau  is  told  in  t 
following  statement  addressed  to  the  growers : 


lot 

: 


To  the  Fruit  Growers  of  California: 

Something  like  twenty-eight  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  prices  received  for 
California  deciduous  fruits  were  so  low  and  uncertain  that  the  growers  were  no 
longer  sure  of  making  a  decent  living,  I  went  East  on  my  own  initiative  to  see 
what  the  trouble  was.  I  was  then  myself  a  grower  and  shipper  of  fresh  fruits,  but 
1  was  also  a  merchant  with  some  experience  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  buying 
and  selling. 

As  the  result  of  what  I  saw  in  the  fruit  markets  of  the  East,  I  immediately 
advocated  that  California  deciduous  fruits  should  be  sold  at  public  auction  in  all 
of  the  large  markets.  The  idea  was  so  revolutionary  that  many  men  of  experience 
and  of  sincerity  declared  it  to  be  impracticable ;  others  hooted  at  the  idea  ;  still 
others  (who  mistakenly  thought  that  their  personal  pocketbooks  would  be  affected) 
opposed  the  plan  in  every  way  they  could  think  of.  But  the  plan  went  through, 
just  the  same. 

It  was  not  a  perfect  plan,  but  it  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  chaotic  method 
of  selling  on  consignment  at  private  sale — the  plan  then  in  operation — because  under 
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the  consignment  plan  the  grower  had  to  take  whatever  the  commission  merchant  sent 
him  and  had  no  way  of  checking  up  the  prices  at  which  his  fruit  was  alleged  to 
have  been  sold  ;  besides,  under  this  plan  the  distribution  was  limited.  Under  the 
auction  plan  the  growers  sot  every  penny  that  their  fruit  was  worth  on  the  day 
of  sale;  their  money  was  on  the  way  within  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  distribution 
of  California  fresh  fruits  in  tin-  East  was  increased  from  about  1.000  carloads  a 
year  (which  then  glutted  the  markets)  to  17,000  carloads  shipped  East  every  year  in 
more  recent  times.  And  these  benefits  to  the  grower  have  come  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  enormous  areas  in  the  Western  states  have  been  planted  to  fruit  which 
now  comes  into  competition  with  California  fruits  in  the  markets  of  the  East.  The 
best  test  of  the  practicability  of  the  auction  plan  then  introduced  is  the  fact  that 
ao  one  has  been  able  to  suggest  a  heller  plan  during  these  twenty-eight  years.  Most 
of  the  California  deciduous  fruit  that  is  now  sold  in  the  East  is  marketed  in  this  way. 
During  these  twenty-eight  years  I  have  been  learning  a  good  many  more  things 
about  the  science  of  buying  and  selling  California  fruits,  and  I  have  had  the 
'immense  advantage  of  being  able  to  approach  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  common  good  instead  of  from  that  of  self-interest.  Therefore,  shortly  after 
I  was  asked  to  serve  as  the  fust  State  Market  Director  of  California,  I  suggested 
an  improved  marketing  plan  which,  it  seemed  to  me.  would,  in  times  of  abnormal 
:rops,  tend  to  minimize  "red  ink"  returns.     Briefly,  the  plan  was  this: 

Let  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  of  Sacramento  (representing  about  two- 
:hirds  of  the  deciduous  shipments),  and  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  of  Sacra- 
nenlo  (representing  about  one-sixth  of  the  deciduous  shipments),  and  all  of  the 
ndependent  shippers  meet  together  and  elect  a  council  of  five,  to  be  known  as  a 
'State  Bureau  of  Distribution  for  Deciduous  Fruits,  representation  to  be  on  the 
•>asis   of   tonnage   shipped   by   each   of   the    factors.     Then   let   these   five   select  the 

nosi    capable   man    they   can    find  and   make   him  tl xecutive  head  of  the  Bureau, 

:his  selection  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Market  Director  and  approved  by  the 
governor;  then  all  of  his  activities  will  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Commission  Market. 

The  idea  was  that  this  Bureau  would  lie  a  clearing  house  of  shipping  information 
ind  its  executive  head  would  know  each  day  the  whereabouts  of  every  car  of 
California  deciduous  fruits,  its  original  destination,  and  every  diversion  that  might 
ie  made  by  the  shippers.  With  this  information  regarding  all  the  shipments  at 
tand.  he  would  be  able  to  advise  each  shipper  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  not 
ilindly  overload  any  market  or  leave  any  other  market  unprovided  for.  Each 
aarket  would  receive  up  to  its  maximum  capacity  and  not  a  car  more. 

This  bureau  would  not  have  arbitrary  control  over  any  shipment,  nor  would 
t  interfere  with  anybody's  preference  for  certain  markets.  It  would  act  merely 
s  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  would  not  disturb  existing  methods  and 
rganization9  any  more  than  a  bank  clearing  house  interferes  with  the  deposits 
r  loans  of  individual  banks. 

This  proposition  of  a  State  Bureau  of  Distribution  was  personally  laid  before 
ach  of  the  deciduous  shipping  factors  and  the  cooperation  of  all  was  invited,  in 
rder  that  gluts  and  famines  affecting  the  entire  industry  might  be  minimized, 
'he  board  of  directors  of  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  of  Sacramento,  officially 
greed  to  the  plan  and  almost  every  independent  shipper  of  deciduous  fruits  signed 
!  p  for  it.  The  only  outstanding  factor  anywhere  in  the  state  was  the  California 
'ruit  Exchange,  of  Sacramento,  which  has  always  been  the  loudest  to  preach 
^operation  and  which  was  expected  to  be  the  first  to  come  in.  Finally  its  manager, 
[r.  J.  F.  Nagle,  announced  that  his  directors  had  deferred  the  matter  to  his 
ldgment  and  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  become  an  adherent — assuming  full 
ersonal  responsibility  for  such  action.  This  decision  effectively  prevented  the 
■  roposed  Bureau  from  being  put  into  operation,  since  the  adherence  of  at  least  98 
?r  cent  of  the  tonnage  was  one  of  the  conditions  laid  down — just  as  the  decision 
!  the  directors  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  of  Los  Angeles,  pre- 
mted  the  same  plan  from  being  put  into  operation  in  connection  with  citrus  fruits. 
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Mr.  Nagle  has  personally  explained  that  he  considers  such  a  bureau  unnecessary ; 
that  the  growers  belonging  to  the  exchange  are  satisfied  with  present  conditions; 
and  that  he  is  already  in  possession  of  sufficient  information  to  enable  him  to 
satisfactorily  market  his  shipments.  The  fact  that  prices  are  satisfactory  is 
probably  true  of  the  present  year,  for  the  independent  shippers  also  are  no\ 
jubilant  over  the  returns  which  they  are  receiving  from  the  East,  but  none  of 
know  how  quickly  the  tide  will  turn  and  Eastern  markets  again  become  gluttec 
as  the  result  of  blind  shipping. 

That  Mr.  Xagle  has  overestimated  his  ability  to  secure  and  act  upon  the  fullea 
shipping  information   regarding  the  movements   of  his  competitors,   and  has   occa- 
sioned losses  to  Exchange  members  as  well  as  to  other  shippers  of  deciduous  fruits 
is  made  indisputable  by  the  contents  of  the  following  letter  which  was  addresse 
to  him  by  me : 

San  Francisco,  August  14,  1916. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Xagle, 

California  Fruit  Exchange, 
Sacramento,  California. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Xagle:  Your  parting  word  at  our  last  conference  in  yoi 
Sacramento  office  was  to  the  effect  that  you  felt  that  there  was  no  need  for  tt 
proposed  State  Bureau  of  Distribution  for  the  routing  and  diverting  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipments,  to  minimize  gluts  and  famines,  but  that  whenever  I 
show  you  that  there  is  need  for  such  a  Bureau,  you  stand  ready  to  have  ihr 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  of  which  you  are  the  manager,  join  the  representative 
of  the  remaining  So  per  cent  of  the  shipments  and  give  the  new  method  a  fai 
trial.  You  further  said  that  you  were  prepared  to  assume  all  responsibility  fo 
any  unfortunate  results  that  might  follow  because  of  your  withholding  yot 
adherence  at  the  present  time. 

I  now  wish  to  give  you  just  one  illustration  to  show  the  imperative  need 
such  a  Stat''  Bureau  of  Distribution  and  to  point  out  how  it  would  minimize  gluts 
in  Eastern  markets.  I  am  prepared  to  show  you,  I  hope  to  your  entire  satisfaction, 
that  the  absence  of  such  a  bureau  is  subjecting  not  only  the  members  of  your 
Exchange  but  the  deciduous  fruit  growers  and  shippers  of  the  entire  state  to  a 
constant  and  serious  loss,  due  to  blind  shipping,  that  in  the  course  of  almost  any 
shipping  season  is  likely  to  cost  them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Please  refer  to  the  records  of  the  Xew  York  market  for  just  one  week  and 
examine  the  sales  of  California  Bartlett  pears  from  Monday,  July  24,  to  Friday, 
July  28,  191G,  inclusive.  You  will  note  the  following  figures,  which  are  taken 
from  the  Xew  York  Fruit  World  (Reporter),  a  publication  whose  reputation  for 
accuracy  and  reliability  is  established  beyond  question  : 

Monday.  July  24,  .V2  cars.  27.100  boxes $2  04  a 

Tuesday.  July  2.">.  27  cars.  14.045  boxes 2  21  a 

Wednesday,  July  26,  23  cars,  11,765  boxes 2  48  a- 

Thursday.  July  27.   28  cars.  14.550  boxes 2  4s  i 

Friday.  July  2^.  31  cars.  li;,1!)."i  boxes 2  .17  averafl 


You  will  note  that  on  Monday,  the  24th,  there  were  dumped  upon  the  New 
York  market  52  carloads  of  California  pears,  equal  to  27,100  boxes,  which  realized 
an  average  of  only  $2.04  a  box.  This  happened  because  you  did  not  have  complete 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  routing  plans  of  your  competitors,  nor  did  they 
have  complete  and  accurate  knowledge  of  your  routing  plans.  For  the  remaining 
four  days  of  that  week  the  pear  sales  for  Xew  York  averaged  about  27  can?  a  day, 
or  14,000  boxes,  and  the  average  price  realized  for  those  four  days  was  $2.43  a  box. 

The  overload  on  Monday's  market  meant  that  the  growers  realized  39  cents  a 
box  less  on  that  day  than  they  did  on  the  average  for  the  remaining  days  of  that 
week,  making  in  the  aggregate  a  loss  to  California  growers  for  that  Monday's 
transactions  alone  of  about  $10,500,  on  the  one  item  of  Bartlett  pears. 
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The  Stewart  Fruit  Company,  the  largest  single  seller  of  California  Bartletts 
during  this  week,  has  been  asked  to  comment  on  this  point  and  this  is  its  reply: 

"Had  we  known,  however,  on  the  Saturday  before  just  how  many  Bartlett 
pears  were  to  have  been  offered  by  everyone  for  the  coming  week  (which 
would  have  been  made  possible  by  a  state  bureau  of  distribution),  there  is  no 
Question  but  what  we  could  have  made  a  better  average  than  we  did  for  our 
25,000  boxes  of  Bartletts.  Who  among  the  shippers,  knowing  in  advance  that 
over  83,000  boxes  of  pears  were  available  for  the  week,  would  have  chosen  to 
put  on  one-third  of  the  entire  offerings  for  the  week,  on  Monday?  Please  note 
in  this  connection  that  the  Exchange  put  on  practically  55  per  cent  of  its  entire 
offerings  of  the  week,  on  Monday  alone.  How  much  better  it  would  have  been 
for  all  concerned,  and  particularly  for  the  Exchange,  had  the  83,000-box  offering 
been  equally  divided  for  the  week,  witli  a  daily  offering  of  about  10.000  boxes. 
We  firmly  believe  that  with  the  information  that  a  Bureau  of  Distribution  could 
have  given  the  shipper,  it  would  have  resulted  in  :\u  increased  market  for  every- 
one of  at  least  25  cents  per  box  on  these  83.000  boxes  of  pears;  or,  in  other 
words,  $20,000  for  California  growers,  in  this  our  market  alone,  for  the  week, 
on  the  single  item  of  Bartlett  pears — not  to  say  anything  of  the  remainder  of 
the  offerings  on  that  market,  consisting  of  peaches,  plums,  grapes,  etc." 

Suppose,  Mr.  Nagle,  that  you  owned  all  the  pears  in  the  state  and  that  you 
had  appointed  a  distributor  to  route  and  divert  them  for  you.  Suppose  he  should 
dump  52  cars  in  New  York  on  Monday,  as  against  an  average  shipment  for  the 
remaining  four  days  in  the  week  of  about  27  cars  a  day.  In  other  woTds,  suppose 
he  had  started  the  week  with  double  the  normal  supply  instead  of  spreading  this 
excess  supply  over  the  entire  week,  and  had  not  only  greatly  depressed  the  price 
for  that  day  but  had  helped  to  depress  prices  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  showing  a 
loss  to  you  on  the  first  day's  glutted  supply  of  about  $10,500,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  unfavorable  effect  this  oversupply  had  on  prices  for  the  rest  of  the  week ;  is  it 
not  fair,  in  such  a  case,  to  assume  that  you  would  have  had  a  prompt  and  very 
is  conversation  with  that  distributor  on  the  subject  of  incompetence  and 
icriminal  stupidity?  And  yet  this  is  exactly  what  happened  as  the  result  of  the 
present  system  (or  lack  of  system)  in  routing  and  diverting  shipments — for  all  of 
which  you,  by  letter  and  in  conversation,  express  a  willingness  to  hold  yourself 
personally  responsible. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  should  go  over  the  season's  records  together,  we  should 
find  a  repetition  of  the  foregoing  results  happening,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in 
other  weeks — needlessly  causing  to  the  California  fruit  growers  losses  running  into 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  shipping  season,  all  because  of  blind 
shipping,  and  all  of  which  could  largely  be  prevented  by  a  State  Bureau  of 
Distribution. 

In  the  daily  press  you  have  been  quoted  as  saying,  as  you  have  previously  said 
personally,  that  the  members  of  your  Exchange  are  very  well  satisfied  with  results 
and  that  they  have  no  complaints  to  make.  It  is  of  course  well  known  that,  owing 
to  abnormal  Eastern  prosperity  and  to  short  Eastern  fruit  crops  this  year,  prices 
for  California  fruit  have  as  a  rule  been  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
In  a  general  way,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  your  growers,  in  common 
with  many  who  ship  through  other  channels,  are  satisfied  at  this  present  moment. 
Do  you  think,  however,  that  your  growers,  or  any  growers,  would  be  satisfied  if 
they  were  familiar  with  the  facts  contained  in  this  letter  and  should  they  realize 
that  you  are  personally  responsible  to  the  pear  growers  alone  for  a  needless  loss 
on  just  one  day  of  about  $10,500,  because  of  your  insistence  in  continuing  the 
present  lack  of  a  system  of  sane,  intelligent  distribution? 

Can  you  any  longer  doubt  that  the  present  blind  method  of  distribution  could 
be  greatly  improved  and  a  needless  abnormal  tax  thereby  lifted  from  the  California 
grower? 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Nagle,  that  it  is  your  earnest  desire  to  do  anything  and 
everything  to  secure,  not  only  for  the  members  of  your  Exchange  but  also  for  all 
the  growers  of  California,  the  largest  possible  returns  for  their  products.  In  fact, 
you  have  repeatedly  assured  me  of  this  and  with  an  earnestness  that  has  led  me  to 
expect  your  cooperation. 
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Id  view  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  letter,  I  express  the  hope  that  you  wi 
now  see  how  great  an  injustice  you  are  doing  the  members  of  your  Exchange  ar 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  state  generally  in  making  regulated  distribution  impossibl 
by  withholding  adherence  to  the  proposed  State  Bureau  of  Distribution,  and  tha 
I  may  now  confidently  look  forward  to  your  cooperation  in  a  movement  whic 
will  unquestionably  tend  to  lessen  the  recurrence  of  such  unfortunate  incident 
as  that  which  I  have  brought  to  your  attention  in  this  letter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harris  Weinstock, 
State  Market  Director. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Xagle  did  not  reply,  but  a  "follow-up"  communication  frot 
Secretary  Forbes  brought  the  following  response  under  date  of  August  19th  : 

•in  reply  in  yours  of  1 1 1 * ■  18th,  have  to  advise  that  1  received  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Weinstock  on  August  15th,  but  I  did  not  think  it  required  a  reply;  and 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  nor  particularly  interested  in  it  as.  after  having 
perused  it.  I  found  it  contained  some  incorrect  statistics  from  one  of  our  com- 
petitors that   were  of  absolutely  no  use  or  value  to  this  office." 

Mr.  Nagle  was  then  asked  by  me  to  point  out  the  inaccuracies  to  which  he  refers, 
but  thus  far  he  has  failed  to  do  so.  The  only  inaccuracy  of  which  I  am  aware  was 
the  use  of  the  word  "World"  instead  of  "Reporter"  in  quoting  the  authority  for 
the  figures. 

Since  then  I  have  had  the  auction  catalogues  themselves  checked  up,  covering 
the  sales  from  Monday.  July  24th,  to  Friday.  July  28th,  inclusive,  and  these 
catalogues  verify  the  figures  given  by  the  Fruit  Reporter.  Excluding  broken  boxes, 
the  sales  of  Rartlett  pears  by  the  Exchange  during  that  week  were  as  follows: 


Sale    of    Bartlett    Pears    by    California    Fruit    Exchange. 


Total   offerings  for  week 

Sold  on  Monday.  July  24th 

Sold  on  Tuesday,  July  25th 

Sold  on  Wednesday.  .Inly  26th. 

Sold  on  Thursday.  July  27th 

Sold  on  Friday,  duly  28th 


Average 


6.964 

1,643 

462 
468 


Percentage 


100 

52 
23 

11 


Average 

price 
realized 


$2  04 
2  21 
2  48 
2  h 
2  57 


$2  43 


I  have  also  had  the  figures  of  the  New  York  Fruit  Reporter  rechecked  and 
challenge  Mr.  Nagle  to  show  wherein  they  are  incorrect. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  figures  as  they  stand  show — to  put  it  mildly — exceedingly 
poor  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  deciduous  exchange,  especially 
in  view  of  its  insistence  that  its  members  have  no  need  of  a  more  scientific  method 
of  routing  and  diverting  their  shipments.  As  stated,  one  day's  glut  of  the  New 
York  market  cost  the  California  growers  $10,r>00  on  Bartlett  pears  alone. 

As  State  Market  Director  of  California.  I  am  naturally  the  repository  of  the 
complaints  of  growers  who  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  a  fair  return  from  their 
labor  and  their  investment :  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  positive  wish  for  a  better 
method  of  marketing  California  fruits,  so  that  next  year  and  the  next  and  the 
next  the  grower  may  be  safeguarded  against  reckless  shipping  and  its  inevitable 
losses.  I  have  pointed  out  that  better  method — and  it  has  met  with  the  signed 
approval  of  practically  every  important  deciduous  fruit  shipper  in  California,  except 
Mr.  Xagle.  Since  the  directors  of  the  Exchange  have  left  the  deciding  power  in 
his  hands,  he  has  been  able  temporarily  to  prevent  the  state  from  carrying  out  its 
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plan,  but  it  will  not  take  more  than  one  or  two  more  bad  years,  with  their  quota 
of  "red  ink,"  to  educate  the  growers  as  to  the  difference  between  intelligent  and 
blind  shipping.  i  t 

The  plan  of  a  State  Bureau  of  Distribution  is  what  you  will  come  to  sooner 
or  later,  and  the  sooner  you  come  the  less  you  will  lose.  I  am  just  as  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  solution  of  most  of  the  gluts  and  famines  in  Eastern  markets 
as  I  was  satisfied  twenty-eight  years  ago  that  the  introduction  of  the  auction 
system  would  cause  California  fruit  to  be  sold  in  New  York  City  by  the  carload 
after  carload,  instead  of  that  market  being  supplied  by  express  shipments  from 
Chicago,  as  was  then  the  case.  And  the  Bureau  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  just 
as  the  auction  plan  has  done. 

Meanwhile,  as  State  Market  Director,  I  await  your  pleasure  in  the  matter.  If 
you  wish  to  wait  until  the  bad  year  is  upon  you,  whereas  you  might  be  getting 
ready  the  machinery  to  avert  it,  your  pleasure  is  mine. 

You,  as  an  individual — and  not  your  organization — are  the  one  who  always 
pays  the  price  of  unscientific  marketing  ;  when  you  get  tired  of  paying  it,  perhaps 
we  can  all  get  together  and  do  our  shipping  with  open  eyes  and  the  fullest 
intelligence. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harris  Weinstock, 
State  Market  Director. 

With  this  full  and  frank  statement  of  the  situation,  I  rest  my  ease, 
in  the  full  confidence  that  the  judgment  of  the  future  will  vindicate  the 
correctness  of  the  views  herein  expressed. 


CATTLE  AND  HOGS. 

In  the  marketing  of  cattle  and  hogs,  the  small  farmer  is  obliged  to 
sell  to  the  itinerant  buyers  who  visit  him  at  more  or  less  irregular 
intervals,  or  to  ship  to  the  large  centers  on  consignment.  If  he  ships 
on  consignment,  he  is  placed  at  the  disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to 
accept  whatever  is  remitted  to  him,  without  knowing  whether  he  is 
getting  the  value  of  his  product,  nor  has  he  any  means  of  checking  the 
weights  with  which  he  is  credited  by  the  consignee.  He  is  placed  under 
the  further  disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  ship  to  the  large  centers 
in  less  than  carload  lots,  thus  being  taxed  with  the  maximum  freight 
rates. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  sells  to  the  itinerant  buyer,  he  is  placed  at 
the  disadvantage  of  dealing  with  an  expert  who  is  a  shrewd  bargainer, 
and  who  is  thoroughly  informed  on  the  market  conditions,  thus  giving 
him  every  advantage  over  the  small  farmer,  who  is  not  in  a  position 
to  know  the  exact  market  conditions  and  who,  as  a  rule,  is  no  match 
in  knowledge,  experience  or  cleverness  for  the  man  to  whom  he  is  selling. 

The  ideal  marketing  condition,  in  the  interest  of  the  small  farmer 
who  has  live  stock  to  sell,  is  to  have  local  organizations,  the  members  of 
which  can  deliver  their  few  head  of  live  stock  at  a  central  shipping  point 
on  a  given  day,  in  order  to  ship  in  carload  lots,  these  to  be  transported 
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to  stockyards  located  at  convenient  points  for  the  assembling  of  the 
buyers.  The  associations  would  be  represented  at  such  stockyards  by 
selling  agents,  who.  bring:  expert  cattlemen,  would  grade  and  segregate 
the  live  stork  and  invite  bids  from  the  various  buyers,  selling  for  spot 
cash  to  the  highest  bidders.  The  approximate  cost  of  selling  under  such 
a  plan  would  not  exceed  H  per  cent  commission,  which  would  include 
compensation  to  the  selling  agent,  and  the  feeding  and  housing  in  the 
stockyards. 

Under  the  foregoing  system  the  small  farmer,  then,  would  get  the 
benefit  of  carload  rates  on  his  few  head  of  live  stock,  and  would  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  having  his  stock  properly  graded  and  sold  by 
expert  salesmen,  thoroughly  informed  as  to  market  conditions,  and  in 
a  position  to  meet  on  an  even  footing  the  expert  buyers  for  packers  and 
others.  He  would  secure  all  these  advantages  at  the  least  possible  cost, 
and  his  sales  would  be  made  practically  for  spot  cash. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  endeavor  to  have  this  plan  carried  out  at  the 
earliest  day.  To  accomplish  the  desired  end.  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enlist  private  capital  in  the  establishing  of  stockyards  in  suitable 
locations,  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  It  will  also  become  necessary 
to  organize  the  farmers  into  local  live  stock  marketing  associations,  and 
then  federate  them  into  state  live  stock  marketing  associations.  I  am 
at  present  in  correspondence  with  parties  who  are  interested  in  the 
establishing  of  stockyards,  and  there  is  now  a  strong  likelihood  that  in 
due  course  the  first  of  such  stockyards  will  be  established  at  some 
convenient  point  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  If  the  first  effort  in  this 
direction  can  be  made  a  success,  I  anticipate  little  difficulty  in  dupli- 
cating the  plan  in  other  parts  of  the  state ;  and  when  this  shall  have 
been  accomplished,  I  feel  that  the  problem  on  the  part  of  the  small 
farmer  in  successfully  marketing  his  live  stock  will  have  been  largely 
solved. 


CALIFORNIA  BEEKEEPERS. 

At  various  times  during  the  present  year,  my  office  has  been  con- 
sulted by  prominent  honey  producers  who  requested  that  something  be 
done  to  improve  their  marketing  conditions.  Having  secured  a  list  of 
representative  beekeepers  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  I  thereupon  made  a 
widespread  investigation,  with  the  result  that  I  did  not  feel  warranted 
in  making  an  attempt  to  organize  them  into  one  or  more  marketing 
associations  until  a  later  date. 

The  most  practical  step  to  take  seemed  to  be  that  of  helping  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  honey  standards,  whereby  the  many  varieties 
of  honey  produced  in  California  might  be  graded  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  trade  and.  possibly,  be  inspected  and  labeled  by  the  state. 
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The  cooperation  of  the  experts  on  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  California  was  therefore  invited  and  it 
was  promptly  assured.  My  office  is  at  the  present  time  engaged  in 
collecting  samples  of  honey  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  these  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  university  for  analysis  and  grading.  By  co- 
operating with  the  honey  dealers  also,  it  is  believed  that  the  standardiza- 
tion of  California  honey  can  be  brought  about — and  this  achievement 
will  be  welcomed  by  producer,  dealer,  and  consumer  alike. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  by  my  office  will  logically  be  that  of  calling 
a  conference  of  leading  beekeepers  from  all  over  the  state,  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  plans  whereby  better  market  methods  can  be  secured  through 
collective  action. 


STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  FREE  MARKETS. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  who  honestly  believe  that  most  of  the 
market  ills  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  of  the  producer,  would  be  solved 
if  the  State  Market  Director  were  to  establish  free  markets  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  of  the  state.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  no 
state  intervention  or  assistance  is  necessary  for  establishing  such 
markets  wherever  they  may  be  desired.  Any  group  of  farmers  who 
have  produce  to  sell  can  voluntarily  organize  themselves  and  by  co- 
operation with  the  municipal  authorities  proceed  to  establish  free 
markets  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  Such  markets  were  in  exist- 
ence before  the  State  Market  Law  was  passed,  and,  without  state  aid 
or  direction,  are  operating  more  or  less  successfully  in  the  cities  of 
San  Diego,  Santa  Cruz,  Fresno,  Sacramento  and  other  places.  They 
will  continue  to  be  organized  from  time  to  time,  quite  independent  of 
the  activities  of  any  State  Market  Director. 

While  I  personally  welcome  the  establishment  of  every  new  free 
market,  I  do  not  regard  them  as  the  panacea  for  marketing  ills,  as  they 
touch  simply  the  barest  fringe  of  the  problem  of  distribution,  and  at 
best  the  sales  therein  represent  only — and  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  would  represent  only — an  insignificant  fraction  of  our 
gross  home  consumption  of  such  farm  products. 

I  have  recently  been  in  correspondence  with  the  market  directors  of 
about  a  dozen  other  states,  and  the  reports  which  they  make  to  me 
regarding  the  efficacy  of  free  markets  for  bringing  together  producer 
and  consumer  are  not  encouraging.  They  seem  to  be  a  benefit  mainly 
to  a  very  small  class  of  producers  who  farm  in  a  small  way  and  have 
very  little  to  sell,  which  otherwise  would  go  to  waste,  and  plenty  of 
waste  time  in  which  to  sell  it,  and  who  do  not  figure  time  as  an  element 
in  the  cost  of  selling.  The  principal  consumers  who  seem  to  be  helped 
are  the  small  class  of  housewives  who  are  willing  to  go  to  the  market 
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with  their  baskets,  pay  spot  cash,  and  bring  home  what  they  need. 
The  difficulty  of  inducing  housewives  to  buy  at  public  markets  is  well 
expressed  by  Colonel  John  P.  Irish,  a  prominent  Delta  farmer,  who 
wrote  me  on  January  8,  1915,  as  follows : 

"When  my  onions  are  waiting  on  the  levee  for  a  price  equal  to 
/o  of  a  cent  a  pound,  the  consumer  is  phoning  the  store  to  send 
25  cents  worth  of  onions,  and  he  gets  three  pounds,  or  8J  cents  a 
pound.  If  I  should  ship  down  a  carload  and  advertise  for  the 
consumer  to  come  and  take  them  away  at  80  cents  per  sack  of  105 
pounds,  I  would  not  sell  two  sacks. 

"It  is  the  same  with  potatoes,  for  which  the  consumer  pays  2\ 
cents  a  pound,  but  he  would  not  buy  of  me  by  the  sack  at  $1.25.  or 
about  1  cent  a  pound. 

"This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  the  so-called  free  market  failed  in 
San  Francisco  and  most  of  our  cities.  The  consumer  wants  most 
of  his  stuff  'sent  up,'  and  thinks  that  delivery  to  his  kitchen  door 
costs  him  nothing. ' ' 

The  theoretical  lowering  of  the  price  does  not  always  work  out  in 
aetual  practice,  for  the  average  farmer  who  deals  directly  with  the  con- 
sumer seeks  to  get  for  his  products  all  that  he  can,  which,  as  a  rule, 
is  a  price  that  would  be  approximately  what  the  consumer  would  have  to 
pay  for  it  if  the  purchase  were  made  through  the  regular  channels. 
Many  consumers  who  have  tried  free  markets  have  pointed  out  that 
as  a  rule  they  have  no  protection  when  the  product  proves  unfit,  such  as 
they  have  in  buying  from  established  dealers. 

As  an  illustration  showing  that  some  marketing  ideas  which  sound 
Avell  or  look  well  on  paper  do  not  always  work  out  in  actual  practice, 
I  mention  the  following:  About  a  year  ago,  I  was  informed  by  one 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  producer-to-consumer  idea  that  he  had  found 
a  short  cut  to  reach  the  housewife  direct  with  canned  products  from  a 
cooperative  cannery — a  plan  which  would  place  California  canned  goods 
in  the  home  at  lower  prices  and  yet  at  a  better  profit  to  the  producer, 
the  "middleman"  being  eliminated.  The  enthusiastic  advocate 
explained  that  he  was  making  arrangements  with  Eastern  warehouse- 
men to  take  on  carload  consignments  of  canned  products  and  to  sell 
them  in  case  lots  direct  to  the  consumer,  on  a  10  per  cent  commission 
basis.  In  this  wise,  the  retailer's  profit  of  about  25  per  cent  would  be 
saved,  and,  by  dividing  this  25  per  cent,  the  producer  would  get  a 
higher  price  and  the  consumer  would  get  a  lower  price. 

While  East  last  January,  I  made  it  my  business  to  follow  up  the 
plan.  I  found  that  the  concern  whose  name  had  been  given  me  was 
that  of  a  furniture  warehouse  company,  located  several  blocks  from  the 
business  center  of  the  community.  I  found  the  warehouseman  an 
unusually  intelligent  man,  and  in  discussing  the  plan  he  was  frank  and 
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candid  enough  to  say  thai  he  had  no  faith  in  its  merit.  He  pointed 
put  that  his  warehouse,  tor  example,  was  constructed  for  furniture, 
uid  that  the  excessive  summer  heat  and  excessive  winter  cold  would 
an  st  unfavorably  affecl  such  a  product  as  canned  goods  if  stored  in 
his  building;  furthermore,  that  the  only  consumers  to  whom  the  prop- 
osition would  appeal  w<  nld  be  those  who  were  prepared  to  buy  in  case 
lets  for  spot  cash  and  who  were  in  a  position  to  convey  such  case  lots 
from  the  warehouse  to  their  homes.  .Moreover,  he  estimated  it  would 
cost  from  :  0  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  final  selling  price  for  pub- 
licity alone,  to  educate  the  consumers  to  the  fact  that  they  could  find 
California  canned  products  in  so  unexpected  a  place  as  a  furniture 
warehouse  located  several  blocks  from  the  business  center,  and  that  it 
would  demand  continued  publicity  at  a  prohibitory  cost  to  keep  people 
•advised  and  reminded  of  thai  fact.  Furthermore,  that  if  the  idea  were 
carried  out  to  its  logical  limit,  it  would  mean  that  the  cannery  would 
have  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  canned  goods  scattered 
throughout  the  country  on  consignment,  steadily  depreciating  in  value, 
and  at  a  cost  of  distribution,  including  the  cost  of  publicity,  which 
would  prove  a  far  greater  burden  upon  the  producer  and  ultimately 
upon  the  consumer,  than  the  present  system. 

He  thoroughly  convinced  me  of  the  soundness  of  his  criticism,  as  I  am 
sure  his  logic  would  convince  any  sane  and  reasonable  investigator. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  better  brains  that  are  employed  in  distribution 
than  those  to  be  found  in  the  organizations  of  the  citrus  and  raisin 
growers.  I  am  informed  that  both  these  associations  made  an  exhaus- 
tive survey  some  time  ago,  with  a  view  of  exploiting  the  idea  of  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer.  As  the  result  of  a  most  scientific  investiga- 
tion on  their  part,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  such  a  method  would 
be  far  more  costly  and  very  much  less  efficient  than  to  continue  to 
distribute  through  the  existing  jobbing  and  retail  machinery. 

For  example,  for  the  citrus  growers  to  gel  as  wide  a  distribution  as 
they  now  enjoy,  they  would  practically  have  to  establish  as  many  retail 
and  wholesale  bouses  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
as  now  exist;  this,  in  order  that  their  products  might  reach  (as  they 
now  do)  every  nook  and  corner,  every  village,  town  and  hamlet  through- 
out the  continent.  To  create  this  machinery  would  involve  an  enormous 
capital  with  an  enormous  organization,  with  the  further  fact  staring 
them  in  the  face  that  the  entire  overhead  for  rent,  taxes,  insurance, 
Recounting,  clerk  hire.  etc..  would  have  to  be  borne  by  their  one  com- 
modity, in  place  of  being  distributed  (as  now)  over  the  very  many 
commodities  that  a  jobber  and  retailer  handle,  making  the  situation 
an  impossible  one. 
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What  the  citrus  growers  and  the  raisin  growers  have  been  enabled 
to  do  by  organization  as  producers,  is  to  minimize  speculation  in  their 
products  and  to  give  them  a  voice  in  fixing  and  in  stabilizing  prices"; 
and  when  they  have  done  these  things  they  have  made  great  strides  in 
the  direction  of  bettering  market  conditions  for  both  producer  and 
consumer. 

Let  me  give  another  case  in  point.  Last  January  while  East,  as  the 
result  of  an  investigation.  I  found  that  the  average  price  for  dried  ( 'a 
fornia  peaches  in  New  York  at  retail  was  aboul  IT  cents  per  poun 
The  California  grower  at  that  time  was  getting  about  2|  cents  p 
pound.  It  was  said  to  cost  him  between  4  cents  and  5  cents  a  pou 
to  produce  them.  That  meant  that  out  of  every  dollar  paid  by  the 
Eastern  consumer  for  California  dried  peaches,  the  California  peach- 
grower  was  getting  about  14  cents,  making  a  cost  of  86  cents  for  dis- 
tribution, showing  clearly  a  great  waste  in  the  cost  of  such  distribution 
and  making  it  further  plain  that  there  was  ample  room  for  reducing 
the  price  to  the  consumer  and  raising  the  price  to  the  producer.  Mean? 
while,  the  peach  growers  of  California  have  organized,  with  the  result 
that  this  year  they  are  quoting  a  price  between  -V,  cents  and  8  cents 
per  pound,  which  to  them  is  a  remunerative  price,  whereas  the  price 
to  the  consumer  has  been  lowered  about  16  per  cent  a.s  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  This  change  has  been  brought  about  to  the  advantage  ol 
both,  by  the  growers  collectively  being  a  position  to  minimize  specula- 
tion and  to  have  a  voice  in  stabilizing  prices. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  free-markel  enthusiasts  which  believes 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  could  be  solved  if  our  miscellaneous  farm 
products  should  be  brought  together  in  a  state  depot  in  each  of  our 
largest  cities,  and  there  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  all  kinds  of  buyers, 
including  wholesalers,  retailers  and  householders. 

As  the  father  of  the  system  of  selling  California  fruits  at  public 
auction  in  the  markets  of  the  Mast,  brought  about  over  twenty-five  yeari 
ago  by  my  advocacy,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  auction  idea.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  my  first  investiga- 
tions immediately  after  my  appointment  as  State  Market  Director  was 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  practicability  of  the  auction  plan  for 
such  markets  at  Los  Angelas  and  San  Francisco. 

At  my  urgent  invitation.  Mr.  E.  L.  Goodsell,  of  the  New  York  Fruil 
Auction  Company  (probably  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 
the  auction  system),  came  to  California  the  early  part  of  this  year,  to 
make  a  survey  of  our  home  markets  with  a  view  of  aiding  me  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  auction  plan  would  work  at  this  end.  The  conclusion 
reached  after  such  survey  and  investigations  was  that  it  would  be  extra- 
hazardous to  undertake  it  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  existing  physical 
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onditions;  that  to  undertake  it  under  unfavorable  conditions  would 
pell  failure  and  would  give  the  whole  auction  idea  for  California  mar- 
eting  points  a  ''black  eye"'  for  a  long  time  to  come;  that,  therefore,  it 
•on Id  not  be  wise  to  undertake  it  unless  there  were  reasonable  assurance 
iat  it  was  likely  to  succeed. 

The  conditions  at  this  end  are  in  many  respects  totally  unlike  the 
Diulitions  prevailing  in  the  larger  Eastern  markets,  where  the  auction 
Ian  has  been  a  success.  The  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  auction 
Khod  at  the  Large  Eastern  points  are:  (1)  Our  California  products 
each  the  markets  in  carload  Lots  and  are  sold  in  good-sized  quantities; 
2)  The  number  of  buyers  in  each  market  who  are  prepared  to  take 
ie  minimum  quantities  established  by  the  rules  of  the  auction  house  is 
■Bciently  large  to  prevent  them  from  pooling  together  and  thus,  so 
speak,  stealing  the  products  from  the  owners. 

It  is  not  at  all  practicable  to  sell  by  public  auction  perishable  products 
small  household  quantities  that  must  be  gotten  into  the  hands  of  the 
busewife  during  the  earliest  morning  hours.  Take  the  city  of  San 
rancisco,  for  example,  and  we  find  the  following  physical  conditions: 
erishable  farm  products  are  brought  into  the  city  by  water  at  several 
Berent  and  more  or  less  widely  separated  docks.  In  addition,  other 
erishable  farm  products  are  brought  into  the  city  by  four  different 
■ways  with  widely  separated  terminals.  This  would  mean  that  it 
ould  be  necessary  t * >  hold  several  different  auction  sales  at  several 
ifferent  places,  or  else  to  concentrate  all  the  products  in  some  one 
sntral  spot. 

It  can  easily  be  understood  how  impracticable  it  would  be  to  hold 
multaneously  several  different  auction  sales  of  highly  perishable  pro- 
lets,  scattering  and  dividing  the  buyers  and  thus  minimizing  prices 
alized;  and  how  impracticable  it  would  be,  on  the  other  hand,  to  defer 
Jes  until  the  highly  perishable  products  (like  berries,  for  example) 
•om  these  many  different  terminals  could  be  concentrated.  The  day 
ould  be  practically  over  before  this  could  be  accomplished,  making 
eedy  distribution  impossible. 

rurthermoie,  we  can  easily  picture  the  result  of  attempting  to  sell 
day's  supply  of  perishable  farm  products  by  auction  in  the  petty 
lantities  likely  to  be  required  by  housewives  and  small  retailers.  One 
.n  imagine  a  housewife  going  down  to  the  auction  house,  perhaps  in 
.e  early  morning  hours,  and  waiting  until  such  items  as  she  might  be 
treated  in  would  be  offered.  Such  items  might  be  offered  during  the 
•st  five  minutes,  and  they  might  not  be  reached  for  hours  afterward, 
eanwhile.  the  housewife  would  be  watching  for  her  opportunity,  to 
e  neglect  of  her  household  and  other  duties. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  must  he  self-evident  that  to  expedite  distribu- 
tion, sales  by  auction  must  be  confined  to  wholesalers  and  large  retailers 
who  can  buy  in  quantities.  At  the  Eastern  auction  sales,  carload  lots 
are  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  about  five  minutes  to  the  carload.  This 
is  made  possible  because  the  minimum  quantity  is  such  that  carload  lots 
are  quickly  absorbed. 

From  all  the  foregoing  it  can  be  understood  thai  to  make  a  success 
of  the  auction  system  demands  one  central  terminal,  at  which  all  prod- 
ucts coming  from  various  directions  can  be  speedily  centralized.  In 
the  second  place,  it  means  thai  the  products  must  be  sold  in  good-sized 
quantities  in  order  that  they  may  get  into  the  hands  of  consumers  at 
the  earliesl  moment.  Third,  it  requires  the  support  of  the  wholesalers 
and  large  retailers.  Fourth,  it  means  that  the  producers  must  be  organ- 
ized and  must  be  willing  to  have  their  products  sold  at  auction. 

From  all  that  1  have  heeii  able  to  ascertain  at  this  end.  the  wholesale 
buyers  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  auction  plan  here,  and  would  be 
unwilling  to  support  it  unless  the  auction  practically  had  a  monopoly 
of  the  supply,  which,  of  course,  would  compel  them  to  support  it.  Such 
monopoly  of  supply  for  the  auction  could  not  he  established  unless, 
first  of  all,  the  growers  shipping  to  local  markets  were  organized 
strongly  enough  to  resist  the  temptation  to  sell  to  the  wholesalers  at 
private  sale  for  cash,  rather  than  to  take  the  chain-es  of  accepting  such 
prices  as  mighl  be  offered  at  auction  sal* 

As  one  who  is  strongrj  in  sympathy  with  the  auction  idea,  F  have 
hopes  that  in  due  course  conditions  may  be  changed  so  that  the  system 
may  be  given  a  test  in  our  larger  California  cities.  With  that  end  in 
view,  an  effort  is  being  made  in  San  Francisco  and.  1  understand,  in 
Los  Angeles  also)  to  establish  a  central  rail-and-water  terminal.  When 
this  shall  have  been  broughl  about,  an  important  .stride  will  have  been 
taken  in  the  direction  of  making  a  California  auction  system  possible. 

The  next  step  after  that  will  be  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  wholesale 
trade  for  such  auction  sales.  This  in  itself  will  be  no  easy  task",  because 
the  wholesaler  feels  thai  he  can  make  a  better  profit  under  a  private- 
sale  system  than  he  can  by  buying  at  auction. 

Then  will  come  the  third  problem  of  organizing  the  farmers  who  ship 
to  the  local  markets,  who  are  widely  scattered  and  who  have  competing 
interests,  and  the  further  problem  of  getting  them  to  consent  to  sell 
their  products  only  through  the  auction  system. 

Most  of  the  truck  farmers  tributary  to  our  large  cities  are  Orientals 
or  other  foreigners;  and  at  best  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  task,  because 
of  racial  and  other  differences,  to  organize  such  people  into  effective 
marketing  associations. 

Since  there  are  already  in  existence  in  California  a  number  of  free 
markets,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  me  to  have  made  a  first-hand  investi- 
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!  gation  of  some  of  these,  and  the  investigation  has  been  made  in  a  spirit 
:  of  the  utmost  fairness  and  with  the  sincere  desire  to  learn  the  practical 
results  being  derived  from  these  markets.  As  a  part  of  this  report,  I 
give  below  a  summary  of  the  reports  on  the  free  markets  of  Fresno 
and  of  Sacramento  (one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  newest)  and  also 
a  summary  of  my  correspondence  with  the  market  directors  of  a  number 
of  other  states. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  FREE  MARKET. 

This  market  was  established  less  than  a  year  ago,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  at  first  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  that  organization.  Opposition  from  retail 
dealers  who  were  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  soon  developed, 
however,  and  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  market  to  other  quarters. 
During  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  George  P.  Weldon,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  State  Commission  Market,  with  offices  in  Sacramento, 
was  requested  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  methods  and  results  of 

Ilthis  market.  This  work  was  done  very  thoroughly  by  Mr.  0.  W.  New- 
man, under  Mr.  "Weldon 's  directions,  and  questionnaires  supplied  by 
me  were  very  carefully  filled  in  by  35  of  the  market  men.  The  reports 
show  that  the  men  interviewed  live  all  the  way  from  four  to  13 
miles  from  Sacramento,  and  the  daily  sales  of  these  particular  men 
do  not  for  the  most  part  exceed  $10,  although  there  was  one  who  re- 
ported a  sale  of  $75  worth  on  Saturday. 

The  comments  of  Mr.  Newman,  in  summing  up  the  results  of  his 
investigation,  are  as  follows : 

I  obtained  some  thirty-five  names,  and  have  visited  each  one  personally.     In  most 
-  I  have  written  the  answers  to  the  quest  ions  requested  by  Colonel  Weinstock, 
•••myself. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation,  several  ideas  occurred  to  me,  which  I  am 
enclosing  herewith.     One  important  question  which  was  not  asked,  was  the  number 
«bf  acres  which  these  farmers  have  in  cultivation.     In  some  cases  I  have  omitted  to 
i^btain  this  information,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  included. 

WQuestion  4.     "What   products   do   you   raise   for   selling  at   the   free 

market  1 ' ' 

In  the  answers  to  this  question,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  nearly  every  one 

|f)f  these  farmers  sells  things  which  would  not  be  taken  by  the  stores.     Such  as,  for 

sxample,  flowers,   vegetables,  home  products  such  as  pickles,  cottage  cheese,  butter, 

-abbits,  squabs,  duck  eggs,  and  the  like.     As  an  illustration  of  this  I  cite  the  report 

)f  Mr.E .     His  wife  sold,  during  the  present  season,  over  $50  worth  of  sweet 

>eas  at  the  free  market,   and  over  $100  worth  of  string  and  lima  beans,  in  small 
luantities. 

Questions  6  and  7.     "How  much  of  your  day  is  taken  up  in  attending 
the  free  market,  and  what  do  you  value  your  services  at  per  day? 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  a  farmer  must  go  to  town  sometimes,  and  that 
vhile  in  town  he  buys  all  his  groceries,  clothes,  etc.,  for  the  week.     This  should  be 
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discounted  from  the  expense  of  the  trip.  Also,  in  most  cases  with  those  attending 
the  free  market,  the  time  is  that  of  the  housewife.  In  nearly  every  case,  when  I 
tried  to  get  answers  to  these  questions,  I  received  the  reply  that  if  a  farmer  can  not 
sell  his  produce  his  time  is  valueless.  Therefore,  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in 
making  sales  should  he  counted  as  so  much  gained. 

Question  8.     "How  long  have  you  been  coming  to  the  free  market.'" 

In  getting  answers  to  this  question,  I  tried  to  find  out  what  else  these  farmers  do 
to  bring  in  capital.  In  some  cases  there  are  grain,  potatoes,  hogs,  fruit,  etc.,  and  the 
free  market  is  used  to  get  rid  of  by-products,  but  in  many  cases  the  farmers  sell 
nothing  other  than  that  sold  in  the  free  market,  and  many  have  stated  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  free  market  (especially  those  who  have  started  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years)    they  would  have  been   unable  to  meet  the  payments  on  their  property. 

Questions  13  and  18.  "Should  the  free  market  be  discontinued,  how 
would  you  dispose  of  your  products  you  now  sell  there,  and  how 
did  you  formerly  dispose  of  the  products  which  you  now  sell  at 
the  free  market?" 

In  answering  these  questions  I  noticed  that  many  of  the  free  marketers  are  just 
beginning  their  experiments  as  agriculturists.  Apparently,  a  good  free  market  would 
help  to  stimulate  interest  in  small  farms  and  would  make  life  on  a  small  farm 
possible.  I  questioned  many  of  the  farmers  as  to  their  neighbors.  Some  neighbors 
are  large  owners,  or  men  with  more  money  who  do  not  try  to  make  any  of  the 
expenses  from  small  crops,  and  many  do  not  sill  anything  except  to  the  stores.  This 
latter  class  are,  man\  of  them,  a  poor  lot.  So  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  determine, 
the  free  market  is  stimulating  to  industry,  aggression  and  interest.  It  brings  the 
personal  initiative  to  the  front  ;  and  the  farmers,  mingling  on  the  market,  seeing  how 
much  better  or  worse  their  neighbors'  articles  are,  and  by  the  direct  contacl  and  com- 
petition with  purchasers,  become  aroused  to  a  realization  of  what  is  demanded  of 
them.  I  believe  that  even  if  the  members  of  the  free  market  onlj  make  expenses,  the 
influence  on  their  lives  is  one  of  good,  and  will  bring  good  to  their  community  and 
money  to  the  county  treasury. 

Question   19.     "Wha1    general    comments   or   criticisms    have   you   in 

mind?" 

In  answer  to  this  question  nearly  every  member  of  the  free  market  stated  that  if 
conditions  were  improved  there  would  be  many  more  people  come  to  buy,  and  many] 
more  farmers  who  would  be  willing  to  participate.    They  could  sell  more  produce  at 
no  greater  expense  and  they  could  keep  what  they  have  to  sell  in. belter  condition. ' 
Many  believe  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  prorate  a  tax  on  each  free-marketer  for 
the  upkeep  of  a  better  place,  if  the  city  will  not  furnish  it. 

ID  addition.  Mr.  Newman  makes  the  following  commenl  regarding 
certain  individual  cases: 
C.  B. 

This  man  lives  on  Upper  Stockton  road,  nine  miles  from  Sacramento.  Hi 
testimony  is  very  interesting.  He  came  to  town  one  Saturday — a  month  ago — with 
fifteen  crates  of  figs  and  three  lugboxes  of  grapes.  He  went  to  ten  different  grocery! 
stores,  and  in  each  one  he  was  told  that  they  had  all  they  required  and  could  not 
help  him.  At  30:30  he  came  down  to  the  free  market,  backed  his  wagon  up  and 
began  to  sell.  He  sold  the  figs  for  1."»  cents  a  basket,  and  tic  grapes  for  5  cents  a 
pound,  and  by  12  o'clock  had  sold  everything  he  had.  His  prices  were  as  low  as  this 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  C: 

The  C.  place  is  just  being  planted.  .Mrs.  C.  does  the  marketing.  Iu  questioning  her 
I  realized  that  a  farmer's  services  are  hard  to  estimate.  In  general,  the  woman  gives 
her  services.  The  point  to  be  remembered  in  all  these  reeoids  is  that  cash  is 
necessary,  and  that  when  there  is  no  other  work  for  a  man  or  woman  to  do  the 
time  spent  on  the  free  market  is  negligible  as  an  expense  item.  The  C.  place  and  the 
E.  place  are  good  illustrations  of  "new  starts"  in  small  farming.  As  Mr.  E.  said, 
"If  it  had  not  been  for  the  free  market  I  would  have  been  unable  to  get  on  my  feet 
with  the  small  capital  I  had.  The  stores  will  not  take  small  quantities  of  produce, 
and  these  on  the  free  market  have  paid  the  installments  on  my  mortgage." 

\Mr8.  P.  B.: 

Mrs.  S.  is  the  pioneer  of  the  free  market  in  Sacramento.  She  is  a  woman  of 
considerable  intelligence.  The  family  is  in  this  condition  because  of  financial  reverses. 
The  following  is  a  short  report  of  her  experience  at  Florin  : 

"The  160  acres  on  which  we  settled  was  subdivided  into  small  tracts.  Today  a 
■  Mr.  S.  and  myself  are  the  only  original  holders  left.  The  others  were  forced  to  give 
mp  and  move  away  because  they  wore  unable  to  sell  their  crops  and  make  expenses 
iuntil  the  fruit  trees  which  they  had  planted  came  into  bearing.  I  was  only  able  to 
keep  my  head  above  water  by  selling  strawberries.  The  stores  gave  us  very  poor 
■prices  until  the  free  market  started.  Now  they  will  give  us  (some  of  the  stores) 
better  prices.  Formerly  Mr.  D.,  a  groceryman  of  Sacramento,  used  to  buy  all  my 
peaches  and  I  only  sold  ray  eggs  and  poultry  at  the  free  market.  When  he  heard  I 
patronized  the  free  market  he  refused  to  lake  another  peach  from  me. 

"There  is  another  point  about  the  free  market  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  and 
that  is  that  many  city  people  come  out  and  sell  flowers,  figs,  small  baskets  cf 
grapes,  etc.  This  gives  them  a  little  spending  money  at  no  cost  to  anyone.  It  helps 
them  out  and  gives  flowers  and  fruit  to  those  who  wish  them.  Personally,  I  do  not 
care  for  the  peddlers,  and  I  think  that  sometimes  their  presence  is  injurious  to  the 
market,  but  I  must  say  this  in  justice  to  them,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
peddlers  during  the  past  season  the  market  would  long  ago  have  been  discontinued." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.: 

It  seems  that  these  people  have  not  had  great  success  in  their  business  life.  They 
have  just  recently  started  on  the  farm  and  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
get  on  their  feet.  As  Mrs.  T.  said,  scarcely  anything  on  the  place  goes  to  waste.  For 
example,  she  has  three  black  walnut  trees  from  which  she  obtains  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds  of  nuts.  The  small-sized  nuts  she  sells  for  2  cents  per  pound,  the 
larger  ones  for  4  cents.  The  hulls  she  places  in  a  hogshead  and  soaks  in  water  for 
six  weeks.  This  colored  liquid  she  sells  to  the  hair  dressers  for  2f>  cents  a  gallon. 
She  usually  obtains  about  50  gallons. 

FRESNO  FREE  MARKET. 

The  public  market  in  the  city  of  Fresno  is  one  of  the  best-known  in 
:he  state,  and  has  been  successfully  conducted  so  long  that  it  has  almost 
some  to  be  regarded  as  a  model.  In  order  that  an  unbiased  report  on 
ts  operations  and  results  might  be  secured,  the  services  of  Mr.  0.  W. 
Newman,  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  State  Commission  of  Horticulture, 
ivere  secured,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  survey.  The  follow- 
ng  statement  of  his  conclusions,  based  on  interviews  with  the  Market 
Master  at  Fresno,  the  producers  and  the  consumers,  is  as  follows : 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  a  few  farmers  participating  in  the  free  market. 
Tuesday,  November  21,  1916,  there  were  40  stands  and  only  12  of  them  were 
producers ;  the  remainder  were  what  are  known  as  traders.   Most  of  these  producers 
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were  visited  personally  and  their  statements  taken.  The  statement  of  one  trader 
was  also  taken,  and  personal  interviews  were  held  with  several  others. 

The  producer. 

The  producers  having  stands  on  the  free  market  are  required  to  pay  a  license 
ta  a  day.     As  a  general  rule  the  same  condition!  exist  in  Fresno  that  exist 
Sacramento,  with  the  exception   that  in  Fresno  there  is  much   keener  competiti 
among  sellers.    This  competition  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  many  trade: 
on    the  market   who   must   sell    to  get   their   money   out.     Several    of    the    fame: 
or  producers  are  specializing  on  a  few  commodities  rather  than  selling  the  mi 
laneous  assortment  found  on  the  Sacramento  market.    This  has  helped  their  trad* 
a  good  deal.    Specialization  is  what  one  should  expect,  and  what  ought  to  hap; 
the  free  market  is  handled  corr 

There  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  those  by-products  of  the  farm  which  were  found  I 
Sacramento.  Conversation  with  Mr.  Bettis,  the  Market  Master,  brought  out  the 
fact  that  these  by-products  are  sold  more  generally  in  the  spring,  but  I  believe  that 
the  presence  of  the  traders  has  had  a  tendency  to  banish  them  from  the  free  market. 
This  is  important,  for  the  sale  of  these  commodities  represents  pure  gain  to  the 
farmer. 

I  questioned  many  of  the  farmers,  as  well  as  traders,  as  to  their  views  of  a 
Farmers'  Commission  Hoc  neral  Producers'  Distributing  Center,  where  they 

could  come  and  deliver  their  goods,  and  receive  prices  corresponding  to  what  the. 
wholesaler  charges  the  retailer.  Most  of  the  producers  thought  this  a  good  idea  and 
stated  they  would  be  glad  to  organise,   Most  of  the  traders  did  not  favor  such  a  plan. 

The  trader. 

The  trader  is  required  to  pay  a  license  of  $5  a  month.  He  is  doing  the  bulk  of  the 
business  of  the  free  market  of  Fresno.  It  is  a  good  business  and  he  finds  the  market 
a  very  handy  thing.  From  my  investigation  of  the  trader  I  should  say  that  his 
business  is  legitimate,  and  if  properly  conducted  and  regulated  should  be  a  valuable 
help  to  the  consumer.  At  the  present  time,  however,  this  last  condition  does  not 
exist;  the  prices  charged  are  essentially  those  of  the  stores.  There  is  a  competition 
among  the  traders  which  is  demoralizing  to  a  market.  There  is  also  a  condition 
of  suspicion  which  is  not  healthful  ;  for  instance,  I  tried  three  or  four  people  before 
I  could  get  anyone  to  talk  to  me.  They  were  suspicious  and  would  not  tell  what 
their  real  returns  were.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  seem  that  there  is  truth  in  the 
contention  that  their  prices  are  too  high?  That  under  present  conditions  there  if 
reason  for  the  stores  to  find  fault,  especially  since  these  traders  sell  meat,  just  as 
the  meat  market,  and  fruit  by  the  packed  boxes,  etc. 

I  put  the  question  of  regulations  to  nearly  every  one,  and  all  agreed  that  thert 
should  be  some  method  of  posting  prices  on  the  market — that  prices  should  not  be 
as  high  as  they  are,  neither  should  they  be  too  low.  Many  of  the  traders  at  present 
are  charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  the  Fresno  Free  Market  is  a  near-failure. 
Take  for  illustration  the  following:  Turkeys,  live.  Tl  and  L' 1  cents,  retail  20  cents; 
eggs,  50  cents,  retail,  50  cents;  butter.  40  nts :  fruit  and  vegetables, 

and  some  other  commodities  bought,  are  somewhat  fresher  than  those  usually  found 
in  the  stores.  These  prices  are  those  charged  by  the  traders;  the  producers*  prices 
are  slightly  lower. 

Conclusions. 

The  Free  Market  of  Frenso,  at  certain  seasons,  especially  in  the  spring,  is  a 
valuable  outlet  for  the  farmers.  Observation  of  this  market  confirms  my  belief  that 
the  market  does  benefit  the  farmers,  that  they  find  it  a  better  means  of  reaching  the 
consumer,  and  that  they  are  making  more  money  through  this  channel  than  they 
could  through  ordinary  channels. 

There  should  be  some  means  of  regulating  traders  and  producers  on  the  market. 
In  my  estimation  this  market  has  lost  the  essential  features  of  the  original  free 
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arket.  However,  this  much  must  be  said  for  the  traders;  they  tide  over  the  slack 
mod  and  keep  the  market  running  until  spring  crops  come  in,  when  the  farmers 
*urn. 

The  Free  Market  of  Fresno  is  essentially  different  from  the  Sacramento  Free 
arket.  I  would  infer  from  this  thai  Fresno  is  not  the  same  type  of  farming 
mmunity  as  Sacramento,  and  that  the  farmers  who  sell  on  the  market  are 
idely  scattered. 

i  The  returns  made  by  the  producers  are  about  the  same  as  found  in  Sacramento. 
>ssibly  a  little  higher.  The  returns  made  by  the  traders  are  slightly  inflated! 
uestions,  however,  confirmed  the  fact  that  they  wore  making  very  good  wages  on 
eir  investment. 

FREE  PUBLIC  MARKETS. 

With  a  view  to  learning  jusl  what  has  been  accomplished  in  other 
ates  along  the  line  of  bringing  the  producer  and  the  consumer  together 
what,  is  commonly  known  as  "free  markets,"  I  addressed  the  follow- 
g  letter,  on  October  5th,  to  the  proper  official  in  each  of  the  states 
hich  lias  established  a  marketing  bureau  analogous  to  the  State  Com- 
ission  Market  of  California: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"  I  am  at  present  making  an  investigation  of  the  free  markets  that 
are  in  operation  in  California,  with  a  view  to  determining  to  what 
extent  they  are  meeting  with  success,  in  bringing  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  together. 

"I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  advise  me 
what  efforts  along  that  line  have  been  made  in  your  state.  If  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  send  me  any  reports  of  investigations  into 
free  markets,  made  by  your  office,  they  will  be  of  great  service 
to  me." 

The  replies  to  this  let  to-  form  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
Ibject  of  free  markets,  and  I.  therefore,  give  below  an  epitome  of  each: 

Missouri,  .].  Root.  Hall,  secretary  Missouri  Farmers'  Exchange,  Columbia. 
.  "We  have  really  not  done  any  work  of  just  the  nature  you  inquire  about.    Our 
"'rk  has  all  been  done  among  farmers  themselves;  that  is,  we  buy  and  sell  pure- 
l;d  livestock,  seed  and  feed  in   the  raw  state,  which  only  passes  between  members 
id  outsiders." 

New  Mexico,  Ruth  F.  Brownlee,  secretary  to  the  president,  New  Mexico 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  State  College : 

;  "I  regret  to  state  that  we  have  no  information  to  give  you  relative  to  marketing 
orts,  but  a  specialist  has  boon  employed,  who  will  take  up  this  work  January 
] ,  next." 

Maryland,   F.   B.  Bomberger,   dean   and   professor  of  political   economy, 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  College  Park  : 

"I  regret  to  report  we  have  not  been  able  up  to  this  time  to  undertake  this  work 
<  a  systematized  basis.  Plans  are  under  consideration,  however,  which  I  hope  in 
t;  near  future  to  put  into  operation  in  order  that  we  may  secure  data  upon  which  to 
I  ie  such  a  campaign." 
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Connecticut,  Guy  C.  Smith,  Agricultural  Economics,  Connecticut  Agricul 
tural  College  Extension  Service,  Storrs : 

<<*  *  *  There  are  in  Connecticut  among  the  eighteen  incorporated  cities  four 
which  have  public  markets  of  one  kind  or  another.  *  *  *  I  might  add  that  two 
other  cities  expressed  interest  in  the  matter  of  establishing  such  markets. 

"No  special  investigation  of  free  markets  operating  in  the  state  has  been  made 
by  this  college." 

New   York,   John   J.   Dillon,   Commissioner,    Department    of   Foods   and 
Markets,  New  York  City : 

•<*  *  *  Qur  so.caiied  free  markets  in  this  state  are  rather  few  and  far  between 
and  have  not  been  conspicuous  for  any  great  successes.  For  the  most  part  they 
have  been  extravagant  in  operation  and  not  altogether  satisfactory  in  any  way ;  but 
in  a  few  small  towns  and  villages  the  farmers  drive  in  on  certain  days  and  sell 
their  products  direct  to  the  consumer,  and  in  that  way  the  consumer  gets  some 
advantage  at  a  rather  heavy  expense  and  salesmanship  to  the  producer.  In  some  of 
the  larger  markets,  such  as  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  produce  is  brought  in  by  the  farmers 
in  their  own  wagons,  but  sold  largely  to  the  tradespeople  and  very  little  to  tf 
consumer.    We  have  made  no  investigation  of  this  work." 


Idaho,  W.  G.  Scholtz,  Director  Department  of  Farm  Markets,  Boise 

"Still  another  example  of  our  efforts  in  community  help  is  the  farmers'  public 
market  established  by  the  department  here  in  Boise  last  July,  for  the  benefit  of  both 
the  producers  and  consumers  in  the  Boise  valley.  *  *  *  This  first  public  market 
venture  in  the  state  has  been  made  a  big  success,  putting  many  thousands  of  dollars 
into  the  pockets  of  the  scores  of  farmers  who  have  used  the  market  at  various 
times.  *  *  *  Nor  have  the  farmers  been  the  only  ones  to  profit  through  this 
public  market — the  consumers  have  been  equally  benefited,  not  only  through  the 
opportunity  to  secure  a  larger  and  better  selection  of  fresher  and  more  sanitary 
produce  than  before,  but  also  through  lower  prices  on  meats,  vegetables  and  fruits 
than  they  have  ever  secured  before.  The  public  market  has  resulted  in  materially 
reducing  the  high  cost  of  living  in  the  capital  city,  and  at  the  same  time  the  farmers 
have  enjoyed  better  prices  than  they  were  formerly  obliged  to  accept  from  dealera, 
at  the  same  time  securing  a  larger  outlet  for  their  produce.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  the  establishment  of  other  public  markets  the  coming  season,  both  in  north  and 
south  Idaho. 

"There  are  only  two  farmers'  public  markets  in  Idaho,  one  located  here  in  Boise, 
and  the  other  one  in  north  Idaho  at  Coeur  d'AIene.  The  Boise  Public  Market  was 
established  by  this  department  a  year  ago  last  summer,  and  has  been  very  successful. 
The  Coeur  d'AIene  market  was  established  this  summer  by  this  office.  It  is  meeting 
with  success.  *  *  *  The  state  of  Idaho  has  very  few  towns  of  sufficient  size 
to  support  a  public  market." 

Texas,  E.  AY.  Cole,  Bureau  of  Markets,  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Austin : 

"We  have  what  we  call  a  Bureau  of  Markets,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  farmer* 
in  finding  a  satisfactory  market  for  their  products,  but  we  have  no  commission  such 
as  you  refer  to  in  your  letter." 

Oregon,  Hector  Macpherson,  Field  Agent,  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Corvallis: 

"The  only  free  markets  we  have  in  this  state  are  the  public  markets,  which  are 
to  some  extent  self-supporting  through  stall  fees  charged  the  different  patrons  per 
day.  There  has  been  quite  a  movement  in  favor  of  such  public  markets  within  the 
past  two  years,  and  they  have  doubtless  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  both  producer 
and  consumer.  *  *  *  The  principal  saving  to  the  consumer  has  been  in  meats. 
Poultry  and  vegetables  are  pretty  largely  marketed,  but  the  difficulty  here  lies  in 
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the  inability  of  the  small  farmers  to  keep  up  their  supply  of  vegetables  and  eggs 
throughout  the  year.  While  we  consider  that  the  public  market,  where  the  right 
kind  of  a  man  can  be  obtained  to  manage  it.  is  a  considerable  factor  in  placing 
producer  and  consumer  together,  we  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  solution  for  the  major 
portion  of  our  marketing  problems.  Our  largest  public  market,  the  one  in  the  city 
Of  Portland,  does  a  tremendous  business,  and  lias  more  than  doubled  the  rental 
value  of  the  city  property  adjoining  the  street  on  which  it  is  held." 

Massachusetts.  Alexander  E.  Came,  head  of  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  .Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst: 

"Our  Massachusetts  law  requires  the  setting  aside  of  a  place  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  farm  products  by  farmers  and  consumers  in  every  city  with  a  population  of 
ten  thousand  or  more.  This  law  went  into  effect  in  April,  101G.  A  small  number  of 
cities  in  the  state  have  complied  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  many  others  have 
complied  with  the  letter  of  it.  Inasmuch  as  comparatively  few  cities  can  establish 
a  public  market  successfully,  it  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  the  law  will  not  work 
successfully  in  all  cities.  One  of  these  markets,  at  Newton.  Mass.,  has  published 
a  report  of  its  first  few  months'  work,  and  its  activities  may  be  of  interest  to  you." 

Mississippi,  T.  M.  Patterson,  Cooperative  Market  Extension,  Agricultural 
College : 

"While  we  have  in  a  general  way  investigated  free  markets  in  our  state,  we  have 
not  any  written  reports  concerning  same." 

Alabama,  Emmet  A.  Jones,  Chief  of  Bureau.   Immigration  and   Markets 
Bureau.  Montgomery : 

"We  have  made  no  such  investigation." 

Kentucky.  Charles  I ».  Bohannan,  Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Agricultural  Education,  Lexington  : 

"This  department  has  so  far  been  unable  to  find  the  time  to  take  up  in  any 
serious  manner  this  most  interesting  problem.  It  is,  however,  one  which  we  hope  to 
get  at  some  time  this  winter." 

Nebraska,  H.  C.  Filley.  professor  in  College  of  Agriculture,  Department 
of  Farm  Management,  Lincoln  : 

"There  is  only  one  city  in  the  state  where  we  have  a  real  public  market,  and 
that  is  Omaha.  The  gardeners  bring  their  produce  down  in  the  early  morning.  The 
majority  of  it  is  purchased  by  retail  srocers.  only  a  small  part  being  sold  directly 
to  consumers.  It  is  a  big  aid  in  distribution,  not  not  nearly  as  efficient,  I  judge,  as 
the  public  markets  in  many  cities.  In  Lincoln,  for  two  summers  past,  a  public 
market  has  been  conducted  one  day  each  week,  in  connection  with  the  boys'  and 
girls'  garden  club  work.  The  major  part  of  the  produce  sold  by  the  children  has 
been  purchased  directly  by  consumers,  although  a  few  grocery  firms  have  purchased 
no  small  amounts  there  upon  certain  days.  Omaha  and  Lincoln  are  the  only  two 
cities  in  Nebraska,  in  so  far  as  I  know,  where  a  public  market  has  ever  been  discussed. 
I  hope  that  at  some  future  time  we  will  have  a  real  public  market  in  these  cities." 

Michigan,    R.    II.    Elswortb,    Markets    Department,    Extension    Division. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing : 

"At  least  three  of  the  public  markets  in  Michigan  arc  successful  and  are 
performing  functions  that  need  to  be  performed.  These  markets  are  the  Eastern  and 
Western  markets  in  Detroit  and  the  Public  Market  iu  Grand  Rapids.  The  volume 
of  business  handled  by  each  market  runs  into  the  thousands  of  dollars.  Each  market 
is  patronized  by  consumers  who  come  with  their  market  baskets  upon  their  arms. 
But  the  big  buyers  on  the  markets  are  the  hucksters,  grocers  and  wholesale  produce 
houses.  A  single  huckster  will  buy  more  than  40  to  GO  consumers,  and  on  the 
6—27456 
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Eastern  market  in  Detroit  there  are  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  huckster! 
each  mornin-  *  *  *  Much  of  what  has  been  said  above  regarding  the  Detroit 
markets  is  also  true  of  the  Grand  Rapids  market  when  the  strawberries,  peaches 
and  -rapes  are  being  marketed.  The  revenue  derived  from  each  of  the  above  markets 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  operation.  The  community  as  a  whole  is 
better  because  the  buying  and  selling  is  upon  a  much  larger  scale  and  the  price 
established  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand. 

"There  are  other  Michigan  cities  having  markets.  These  are  Bay  City,  Saginaw, 
Lansing,  Jackson  and  Kalamazoo.  Each  market  is  a  little  different  from  the  others, 
but  the  revenue  from  each  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  operation.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  it  is  because  the  markets  are  not  big  enough,  i.  e.,  there  are  not  enough 
buyers  and  sellers  to  dominate  the  situation." 

SURVEYS  OF  EASTERN  MARKETS. 

Since  the  great  bulk  of  our  California  farm  and  orchard  products 
reported  to  be  marketed  outside  of  the  state,  I  deemed  it  of  prime 
importance  at  the  beginning  of  my  service  as  .Market  Director  to  secure 
first-band  information  regarding  the  sale  of  California  products  in  th( 
markets  of  the  East,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  the  probable 
official  attitude  of  the  federal  government  toward  state  activity  in  the 
business  of  interstate  marketing.  I  therefore  spent  December  of  last 
year  in  making  these  personal  investigations. 

Briefly,  I  may  say  that  my  conferences  in  Washington  with  the 
secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  left  me  with  the  assurance  that  California,  acting  in 
good  faith,  might  proceed  in  its  efforts  to  improve  existing  marketing 
methods,  even  though  it  should  go  to  the  extent  of  adopting  plans  that 
were  regarded  by  some  as  radical  and  revolutionary.  The  attitude  of 
the  federal  government  was  expressed  by  the  following  statement  of 
the  United  States  Attorney  General,  as  far  as  it  could  be  expressed  in 
advance  of  any  issue  being  raised : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE— WASH!  NGTON,   D.  C. 

January  3,  1916. 
Hon.  Haeris  Weinstock, 

California  State  Market  Director, 
525  Market  Street, 

Sa7i  Francisco,  California. 
Sib: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2Sth  ultimo  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  California,  approved  June  10,  1915,  creating  a  state  commission  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  receiving  from  the  producers  thereof  the  agricultural, 
fishery,  dairy  and  farm  products  of  the  state  of  California  and  selling  and  disposing 
of  such  products  on  commission. 

You  ask  my  opinion  as  to  whether  the  plan  provided  for  by  this  act,  as  explained 
in  your  letter,  would  violate  the  federal  antitrust  act  if  carried  into  effect. 

It  was  long  ago  found  necessary  to  establish  as  a  rule  of  practice  of  this 
department  that  in  the  matter  of  giving  opinions  upon  questions  of  law,  the  Attorney 
General  should  adhere  strictly  to  the  requirements  of  sections  354  and  356,  Revised 
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Statutes,  which  make  it  his  duty  to  render  such  opinions  to  the  President  and 
heads  of  executive  departments  only,  and  to  the  latter  only  in  cases  where  the 
questions  involved  arise  in  the  administration  of  one  of  the  departments. 

Should  complaint  be  subsequently  made  that  the  plan  violates  the  federal  antitrust 
law  and  should  the  department  upon  investigation  reach  the  conclusion  that  tho 
complaint  is  well  founded,  you  would  be  advised,  of  course,  before  any  further  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  department,  in  order  that  the  two  authorities,  federal  and 
state,  might  confer  with  a  view  to  removing  the  conflict. 

It  is  also  permissible  to  add  that  where  parties  have  entered  into  a  transaction 
believing  in  good  faith  that  the  transaction  is  a  lawful  one,  and  subsequently  upon 
complaint  made  the  department  reaches  a  different  conclusion  but  is  yet  satisfied 
of  the  good  faith  and  innocent  purpose  of  the  parties  and  can  see  that  there  was 
ground  for  the  view  of  the  law  upon  which  they  acted,  it  has  not  been  and  would 
not  be  the  policy  of  the  department  to  invoke  extreme  penalties  against  them.  In 
such  a  case  the  department  would  consider  that  the  just  as  well  as  the  quickest 
way  of  enforcing  the  law  would  be  a  civil  proceeding  in  which  the  question  involved 
could  be  contested  or  a  consent  decree  entered,  according  as  the  defendants  desired,  or 
by  notice  to  the  parties  of  the  department's  conclusion  with  opportunity  to  abandon 
or  modify  the  transaction.  The  choice  as  between  these  two  procedures  would  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  Of  course,  as  you  will 
recognize,  this  policy  is  neither  original  nor  peculiar  to  the  antitrust  law,  but  is  the 
policy  of  the  department  and  prosecuting  authorities  generally  in  the  enforcement 
of  all  laws. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)     T.  W.  Gbegoby, 

Attorney  General. 

Regarding  the  market  surveys  made  under  my  direction  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  the  summaries  given  below  will  show  the 
extent  to  which  inquiries  were  directed.  To  me,  they  proved  con- 
clusively that  the  consumption  of  California  products  in  the  densely 
populated  centers  of  the  East  could  be  greatly  increased  if  our  methods 
of  distribution  could  be  so  changed  that  retail  prices  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  masses.  In  the  congested  tenement  districts  of  East 
Side,  New  York,  for  instance,  I  found  that  California  dried  fruits  were 
almost  unknown. 

CHICAGO  MARKET  SURVEY. 
December,  1915. 
The  Chicago  survey  included  nine  classes,  as  follows: 

a.  3  first-class  grocers. 

b.  3  medium  grocers. 

c.  3  department  store  grocers. 

d.  3  cheap  grocers. 

e.  3  tenement  district  grocers. 
/.  3  high-class  fruit  dealers. 
g.  3  cheap  fruit  dealers. 

h.  5  downtown  fruit  stands. 

i.  5  pushcarts,  tenement  district. 
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The  results  were  carefully  tabulated  and  averaged,  giving  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

Prunes. 

Class  A— Average  price  per  pound 18  cents 

Class  B — Average  price  per  pound , 14  cents 

Class  C — Average  price  per  pound 13  cents 

Class  D — Average  price  per  pound , 11  cents 

Class  E — Average  price  per  pound S  cents 

(It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  investigator  found  only  one  grocery 
in  Class  E  which  carries  dried  prunes  or  peaches.  It  was  explained 
that  they  had  no  call  for  these.) 

NEW  YORK  MARKET  SURVEY. 

December,  1915. 

The  survey  included  seven  classes  of  dealers,  three  or  four  of  the 
largest  and  most  representative  stores  of  each  class  being  visited.  The 
classification  is  as  follows : 

Class  A — High-class  grocers. 

Class  B — Department  stores. 

Class  C — Washington  Market  (city  owned). 

Class  D — Cheap  grocers  in  tenement  districts. 

Class  E — Fruit  stores,  average  prices. 

Class  F — Pushcarts,  East  Side  and  Harlem  districts. 

Class  G — Open  municipal  markets. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  results  of  the  investigation. 
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FINANCES. 

By  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy  in  office  management,  which  has 
often  handicapped  the  Market  Director's  activities  and  usefulness,  it 
has  been  possible  month  by  month  to  keep  within  the  appropriation  set 
apart  by  the  legislature  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
State  Commission  Market.  The  expenditures  for  the  eleven  and  one- 
half  months  ending  October  31,  1916,  are  as  follows : 

STATE  COMMISSION  MARKET. 

Statement  of  Receipts,  Disbursements  and  Balances  on  Account  of  the  Sixty-seventl 
and  Sixty-eighth  Fiscal  Years,  as  of  Octoher  31,  1916. 

State  Commission  Market  Fund   (Chapter  713,  1915) $25,000  0 

Added  receipts  applying  on  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year  (commissions  earned)  70 

Appropriation  and  receipts $25  000  7C 

Disbursements  sixty-seventh  fiscal  year $9,314  67 

Disbursements  sixty-eighth  fiscal  year 3,012  45 

Total $12,327  1! 

Balance    $12673  & 

STATE    COMMISSION    MARKET    FUND. 

Report    of    Finances    of    the    State    Commission    Market    November    11,  1915 

October  31,  1916. 
Salaries. 

Stenographers        $2         0; 

Extra  clerical  help o81  q~ 

Messenger ~~~__  jg()  g4 

Special  investigators 930  00 

Miscellaneous  (Statistician,  $1,200) 1345  55 

Traveling  Expenses.                                                                                      ~  ' 

Director    

Secretary    igQ 

Employees    90  2g 

Office  supplies o4r  f-q 

Printing    ~~~~~~__~_~  70S  79 

Multigraphing  and  addressing 454  40 

Office  rent _,„  „_ 

tt.     .  ,  .        ,  (40  60 

Freight  and  express 05  09 

Postage   ~~               "  --"-            * 

Telephone  and  telegraph 563  4g 

Press  clippings ' ~_  ~  _"                 46  ^ 

Subscriptions:  Newspapers,  books,  etc. !__"__"_  99  57 

Water  and  towel  service 2fi  2" 

Miscellaneous 44  Ji 

Office  furniture  and  equipment -1  7r0  90 

Sacramento  Office.  ' 

^5vices    -7 450  00 

Office  supplies 9  ^. 

General   expense   T  ,-> 

Furniture  and  equipment qq  §0 

Total   $12,327  12 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  Your  Excellency  will  transmit  to  the 
legislature  the  following  recommendations : 

(1)  That  the  sum  of  $32,520  be  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  State  Commission  Market  for  the  two  fiscal  years  next  ensuing. 

(2)  That  the  Fish  Exchange  Bill  (see  Appendix  C)  be  enacted 
into  law. 

(3)  That  the  proposed  amendments  (Appendix  E)  be  enacted  so 
that  the  present  State  Market  Law  (Appendix  D)  will  read  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  Appendix  F. 

Harris  "Weinstock, 
State  Market  Director. 
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APPENDIX  "A." 

HARRIS  WEINSTOCK  EDGAR  ALLEN   FORBES 

Market   Director  Secretary 

STATE  COMMISSION  MARKET  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

606   UNDERWOOD   BUILDING 

525   Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  December  1,  1915. 
To  the  People  of  California: 

To  me,  as  State  Market  Director,  has  been  assigned  the  task  of  working  out  some 
scientific  system  of  selling  which  will  enable  the  producer  to  sell  at  a  fair  price  every- 
thing which  he  can  raise,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  enable  the  consumer  to 
purchase  it  for  less  than  he  now  pays.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is, 
in  the  language  of  the  Greek  poet,  "some  job." 

"It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory"  that  confronts  the  California  grower  to-day. 
He  can  grow  almost  anything  and  in  almost  unlimited  quantities,  but  he  can  not  in 
many  instances  sell  at  a  living  price,  and  in  some  cases  he  must  witness  the  product 
of  his  labor  rotting  on  the  ground. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  of  the  Rural  Credits  Commission  numerous  growers 
and  farmers  as  witnesses  have  pointed  out  that,  however  fruitful  the  soil,  however 
scientific  the  husbandry,  however  abundant  the  crops,  it  is  all  of  no  avail  if  the 
product  can  not  be  sold  at  a  living  price.  This  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  Suc- 
cessful marketing  is  the  key  to  the  arch  with  a  farmer.  To  be  able  to  market  scien- 
tifically requires  an  unusual  combination  of  qualities  and  of  fortuitous  circum- 
stances. The  farmer  needs  to  be  not  only  a  thorough  cultivator  of  the  soil,  but  he 
must  be  a  good  salesman  as  well.  In  other  words,  he  must  know  how  to  sell,  when 
to  sell  and  where  to  sell.  Not  all  farmers  are  good  salesmen,  not  any  more  than 
all  salesmen  are  good  farmers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  good  salesmen  or  good 
farmers  ;  the  problem  is  how  to  find  a  good  farmer  and  a  good  salesman  rolled  into 
one.  And  even  though  the  farmer  be  a  good  salesman,  he  alone  can  at  best  do  little 
along  the  lines  of  successfully  marketing  his  product. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  concrete  case.  Here  is  a  scientific  farmer  who  this 
year  has  raised  the  finest  crop  of  peaches  in  the  world,  suitable  to  be  dried.  He  has 
processed  these  fine  peaches  in  the  most  scientific  way.  To  do  all  this  has  cost  him 
nearly  five  cents  a  pound.  To  make  any  profit  whatever,  he  must  be  able  to  dispose 
of  his  product  for  more  than  five  cents  a  pound ;  and  yet,  no  matter  how  clever  he 
may  be  as  a  salesman,  when  he  attempts  at  this  time  to  market  his  peaches,  he  finds 
that  the  most  he  can  get  for  them  is  two  and  a  fraction  cents  a  pound,  just  about 
one-half  his  cost— and  this  despite  the  fact  that  similar  dried  peaches  are  to-day 
being  retailed  (say  in  the  city  of  New  York)  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  Surely 
there  must  be  something  wrong  when,  regardless  of  the  producer's  skill  as  a  cultivator, 
and  his  cleverness  as  a  salesman  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  con- 
sumer is  paying  a  price  equivalent  to  five  times  its  cost  of  production,  the  producer 
is  able  to  get  out  of  it  only  about  one-half  of  his  cost. 

Because  the  present  situation  calls  for  new  methods  of  marketing,  the  last  legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  known  as  the  "State  Commission  Market  Act,"  with  a  view  of 
seeking  to  remedy  the  existing  evils.  Tne  Governor  of  California  has  honored  me 
with  the  appointment  as  State  Market  Director,  and  it  now  becomes  my  province 
to  carry  out  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  legislative  enactment.  I  think  1  keenly 
realize  the  grave  responsibility  that  I  have  assumed  and  appreciate  that  the  work 
to  be  accomplished  is  along  the  line  of  the  heroics.  Yet  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  render  an  important  service  to  the  producers  of  the  state,  and  mat 
in  assuming  this  task  that  I  am  doing  something  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
commonwealth,  has  led  me  to  undertake  it. 
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The  provisions  of  the  hill  give  to  the  Market  Director  very  wide  powers.  It 
authorizes  him,  in  his  discretion,  to  establish  and  maintain  in  any  and  all  cities  and 
towns  in  the  state,  suitable  depots  or  stations  to  be  used  as  commission  markets  for 
the  receiving,  care,  sale  and  distribution  of  the  agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farm 
products  of  California.  It  gives  all  producers  and  manufacturers  of  such  products 
the  right  to  consign  such  products  to  the  State  Commission  Market,  for  sale  and 
distribution.  It  gives  the  Market  Director  power  to  rent  such  lands  as  may  be 
needed  and  to  rent  or  purchase  all  equipment  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  such 
business.  He  is  also  expected  to  use  every  practicable  means  to  keep  the  producers 
informed  of  the  supply  and  demand  and  at  what  market  their  products  can  best  be 
handled. 

To  carry  out  this  broad  and  comprehensive  scheme,  the  legislature  has  appropri- 
ated (as  a  mere  beginning.  I  take  it)  the  sum  of  $25,000.  Of  course,  if  the  Market 
Director  were  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  full  letter  of  the  law,  in  the  hope  of  han- 
dling the  $200,000,000  or  more  of  the  farm  products  of  California,  it  would  require 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  for  warehouses  alone,  an  investment  of  millions. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  should  not  deem  it  expedient  for  the  state  needlessly  to 
make  such  investment,  and  to  involve  itself  in  all  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
inseparable  from  wholesaling  and  retailing  farm  products.  The  time  may  come 
when  this  may  be  necessary,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  is  not  at  hand.  The  hope 
that  I  have  in  mind,  along  the  lines  of  remedying  existing  marketing  evils,  lies  among 
other  lines,  in  the  utilization  on  the  one  hand  of  existing  machinery  for  the  distri- 
bution of  farm  products  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  aiding  and  directing  the  producers 
scientifically  to  do  their  own  marketing.  The  state  will  have  performed  its  highest 
function,  in  my  opinion,  when  it  will  have  aided  the  producer  to  help  himself. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  all  the  world  there  is  no  body  of  farmers  who.  on 
the  average,  surpass  the  farmers  of  California  in  intelligence  and  in  enterprise.  It  is 
simply  necessary  for  the  California  farmer  to  get  hold  of  the  "know-how"  to  produce 
the  highest  possible  marketing  results.  This  "know-how,"  in  my  opinion,  can  best 
be  acquired  by  collective  action  on  the  part  of  the  California  producers.  Nowhere 
else  on  the  globe  can  there  be  found  more  pronounced  object  lessons  than  right  within 
the  boundaries  of  our  own  commonwealth.  What  better  object  lesson  is  needed  to 
show  the  evil  results  of  a  lack  of  organization  and  the  beneficent  results  of  organiza- 
tion than  is  presented  by  the  California  raisin  industry?  You  are  all  familiar  with 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  raisin  industry  only  a  few  brief  years  ago.  It 
cost  fully  as  much  then  as  it  does  now  to  produce  a  pound  of  raisins,  and  yet  the 
grower  was  obliged  to  sell  at  as  low  as  one  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  which,  of 
course,  meant  ultimate  ruin.  By  perfecting  a  selling  organization,  he  is  now  receiv- 
ing between  three  and  four  cents  a  pound,  which  means  a  living  price  and  all  that  a 
living  price  spells. 

The  California  citrus  industry  presents  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  object  lesson 
of  the  benefits  of  collective  action.  It  is  true  that,  despite  collective  action  on  the 
part  of  the  citrus  growers,  the  industry  (for  the  last  two  or  three  years  back)  as  a 
unit  has  shown  little  or  no  profit,  for  reasons  that  I  will  later  explain.  Just  imagine 
the  disastrous  results  that  would  follow  if  the  Citrus  Association  were  to  dissolve 
and  each  grower  would  be  thrown  upon  his  individual  resources  to  market  his  product. 
It  would  simply  mean  within  a  very  brief  period  practically  a  hopeless  ruin  for  the 
entire  industry.  The  point  of  failure  in  the  marketing  of  the  California  citrus  crop 
is  not  because  of  collective  action,  but  because  there  is  nut  enough  collective  action, 
and  because  certain  evils  have  crept  into  the  system  of  Eastern  marketing  of  the 
citrus  fruits  that  can  be  remedied,  I  hope.  The  citrus  crop  of  California  now  repre- 
sents about  ."iO.OOO  carloads  a  year.  I  am  told  that  60  per  cent  of  this  is  handled  by 
the  Growers'  Association.  This  represents  an  output  of  30,000  cars,  equivalent,  I 
take  it,  to  a  business  of  about  thirty  million  dollars  a  year — in  itself  a  colossal 
business  undertaking.  And  yet.  while  this  business  is  enormous  in  its  proportions, 
it  is  not  large  enough  to  be  able  scientifically  to  regulate  the  distribution.  However 
well  laid  may  be  the  plans  of  those  directing  the  distribution  of  the  GO  per  cent  of 
the  crop,  the  disorganized  state  of  the  remaining  40  per  cent  is  enough  to  defeat 
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these  well-laid  plans,  thus  more  or  less  demoralizing  the  returns  for  the  whole 
100  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  the  testimony  given  in  our  public  hearings  points  out  that  the  serious 
weak  spot  in  the  situation  lies  in  a  system  of  marketing  so-called  tentative  f.  o.  b. 
sales  at  what  are  known  as  "nonauction."  selling  points.  In  numerous  instances, 
these  sales  are  repudiated  by  the  buyers  at  the  Eastern  end.  who  make  impossible 
offers  that  must  be  rejected.  The  orange-laden  cars  are  then  diverted  to  what  are 
known  as  the  "auction"  selling  points,  thus  overloading  the  auction  markets,  breaking 
down  the  auction  prices,  and,  in  turn,  making  killing  prices  for  the  rest  of  the  market- 
ing territory. 

There  must  be  a  cure  for  this  weak  spot,  and  that  cure  lies  in  collective  action— not 
alone  on  the  part  of  the  producers  of  the  00  per  cent  but  on  the  part  of  the  producers 
of  the  100  per  cent.  It  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Market  Director  to  bring 
about  such  collective  action  on  the  part  of  the  100  per  cent  of  the  producers,  and  to 
this  end  I  now  dedicate  myself.  Even  though  such  result  may  be  unattainable,  it  is 
certainly  worthy  of  most  earnest  effort,  because  the  success  of  such  effort  means  the 
salvation  of  the  industry. 

There  are  two  distinct  markets  for  the  farm  products  of  California:  the  market 
in  California,  which  may  well  be  called  the  "home"  market ;  and  the  market  outside 
of  California,  which  may  be  called  the  "Eastern"  market.  It  so  happens  that  the 
records  show  that  approximately  the  home  market  consumes  ouly  about  5  per  cent 
of  the  farm  products  of  the  state,  the  remaining  95  per  cent  being  consumed  outside 
of  the  state.  It  must,  therefore,  be  plain  that  the  situation  which  should  command 
first  attention  is  the  Eastern  market ;  since  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  Market 
Director  to  cover  all  the  territory  for  all  the  products  as  speedily  as  all  the  producers 
would  like  to  have  it  covered,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  forbear- 
ance will  have  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  producers,  until  their  time 
shall  have  arrived.  It  is  my  intention  to  concentrate  upon  such  products  as  are 
chiefly  marketed  in  the  East  that  most  need  attention— such,  for  example,  as  the 
dried  peach  product,  the  olive  product  and  the  citrus  products.  After  carefully 
surveying  the  ground  and  after  thoroughly  familiarizing  myself  with  Eastern  market- 
ing conditions  (which  I  am  now  engaged  in  doing),  I  shall  be  better  able  intelligently 
to  decide  upon  which  product  first  to  concentrate. 

Singly  and  alone  I  can,  of  course,  hope  to  do  very  little.  My  chief  success  must 
come  from  winning  and  holding  the  earnest  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  producers 
and  distributors ;  without  their  support,  failure  is  inevitable ;  with  their  support 
wonders  can  be  accomplished.  The  present  is  the  first  Market  Commission  created 
in  California  and  I  am  the  first  Market  Director  ever  appointed  in  California. 
I  have  no  precedents  to  guide  me.  The  work  right  from  the  first  hour  must  be 
creative  and  constructive  in  character.  I  doubtless  shall  make  my  fullest  share  of 
mistakes,  but  I  am  sure  that  my  friends  will  regard  them  as  mistakes  of  the  head 
and  not  of  the  heart,  and  I  am  also  sure  that  I  will  earnestly  endeavor  to  avoid 
repeating  the  same  mistakes.  One  of  the  avenues  from  which  I  hope  to  obtain 
much  support  and  much  aid  is  along  the  lines  of  an  Advisory  Board.  This 
Advisory  Board,  as  the  situation  now  looks  to  me,  will  be  composed  of  fifteen 
directors  of  the  California  Development  Board,  with  its  group  of  merchants,  bankers. 
manufacturers  and  transportation  experts,  to  which  may  be  added  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  the  organized  producers  of  the  state,  from  which  joint  group  a 
committee  may  be  created  to  deal  with  each  separate  phase  of  the  problem  as  an  aid 
and  as  advisors  on  the  marketing  commission. 

Undertaking  this  task  as  I  do,  with  an  open  mind,  I  shall  heartily  welcome  all 
hints  and  suggestions,  no  matter  how  humble  may  be  the  source  from  whence  they 
come.  I  know  that  much  will  be  expected  from  the  Market  Director;  I  know  that 
I  myself  have  established  for  him  very  high  standards.  If  I  can  only  in  a  remote 
way  approximate  the  expectations  of  the  producers  of  the  state  and  the  standard 
which  I  have  established  for  myself,  I  shall  feel  that  my  work  will  not  have  been 
altogether  a  failure. 
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And  now,  as  I  go  to  the  task  assigned  me,  I  shall  give  to  it  the  best  that  is  in  me. 
All  that  the  years  of  my  business  training  have  taught  me,  all  that  I  have  learned 
in  many  kinds  of  public  service,  and  all  of  the  ideals  which  have  guided  me  in  both 
private  and  public  life,  are  hereby  dedicated  to  this  service.  All  that  I  ask  in  return 
is  some  small  recognition  of  the  simple  fact  that  I  am  trying  to  render  an  exception- 
ally difficult  service,  and  that  I  shall  need  the  forbearance  and  the  support  of  all 
producers,  distributors  and  consumers  who  realize  what  the  success  of  this  new  State 
Commission  Market  can  be  made  to  mean  to  the  entire  state. 

Harris  Weixstock, 
State  Market  Director. 


APPENDIX  "B." 
POULTRYMEN'S  SUBSCRIPTION  AGREEMENT. 

Whereas,  The  subscribers  hereto  propose  to  organize  a  corporation  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  fostering  the  business  of 
raising  poultry  and  marketing  eggs  and  poultry  in  the  state  of  California  ;  and 

Whereas,  to  that  end  it  is  proposed  that  such  corporation  shall  be  empowered 
among  other  things  to  buy,  preserve,  and  sell  eggs,  poultry  and  supplies  both  for  its 
own  account  and  on  commission  for  others,  and  to  contract  accordingly  ;  to  acquire, 
buy,  lease  and  operate  warehouses  wherever  necessary  or  expedient  in  order  to  store 
or  dispose  of  eggs  and  poultry  and  supplies ;  to  purchase,  acquire,  own.  hold,  lease 
and  control  real  and  personal  property  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  bu- 
of  the  corporation  ;  to  lend  money  upon  and  to  negotiate  loans  upon  eggs,  poultry 
and  supplies,  and  to  establish  agencies  to  carry  on  the  general  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  now,  therefore, 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  of  our  mutual  under- 
takings, do  hereby  agree  as  follows : 

1.  That  a  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California, 
Inc.,  shall  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  California,  for  the  purposes 
above    stated,    with    a    capital    stock    of    two    hundred    and    fifty    thousand    dollars 

■  '.000)  divided  into  twenty-five  thousand  shares  of  a  par  value  of  ten  dollars 
($10)  each;  said  corporation  shall  have  a  board  of  eleven  (11)  directors  and  shall 
have  its  office  and  principal  place  of  business  at  San  Francisco,  California. 

2.  That  we  subscribe  for  the  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock  set  opposite  our 
respective  names,  and  that  when  shares  of  the  stock  to  the  total  par  value  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  shall  have  been  subscribed,  we  will  pay  therefor  at  par 
in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  we  and  each  of  us  will  purchase  and  we 
de  hereby  subscribe  to  and  agree  to  purchase  said  shares  of  such  stock  at  the  rate 
of  one  share  for  every  thousand  hens  or  a  majority  fraction  of  a  thousand  hens 
owned  by  each  subscriber,  the  minimum  subscription  in  any  event  being  one  share. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  may  sell  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  cor- 
poration at  the  reasonable  value  thereof  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  agreement  and  the  contract  attached  hereto,  but  no  stock  shall  be  sold  except 
to  poultry  producers. 

Xo  stockholder  shall  sell  or  dispose  of  any  of  his  shares  of  said  stock  unless  he 
has  first  offered  the  same  for  sale  to  the  secretary  of  the  corporation,  to  be  purchased 
by  the  corporation  at  the  book  value  of  said  shares,  as  indicated  at  the  date  of  such 
offer  by  the  records  of  the  corporation.  If  the  corporation  refuses  or  declines  in 
writing  to  purchase  the  said  shares  of  stock  at  such  price,  then  the  stockholder  shall 
be  free  to  sell  the  said  shares  to  any  person,  at  his  discretion.  If  the  corporation 
desires  to  purchase  at  said  price,  the  proper  officers  thereof  shall  be  duly  authorized 
to  purchase  the  same.  And  in  any  event,  at  any  time,  the  corporation  shall  have 
the  express  right  and  privilege  to  purchase  any  or  all  of  the  shares  held  by  any  stock- 
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holder  of  the  corporation  at  the  current  book  value  of  the  said  shares  and  each  sub- 
scriber hereby  agrees  to  sell  any  or  all  of  his  shares  to  the  corporation  at  the  said 
price,  upon  demand  in  writing  so  to  do.  These  provisions  shall  be  printed  on  the 
face  of  every  certificate  of  stock. 

All  these  provisions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions of  the  state  of  California  and  may  be  amended  or  modified  at  his  suggestion  to 
carry  out  the  general  purposes  and  plans  hereof  without  affecting  any  obligation  or 
agreement  hereunder. 

3.  When  bona  fide  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  of  stock  shall  have  been  procured,  subject 
to  conditions  hereinafter  stated,  the  Market  Director  of  the  state  of  California  shall 
notify  all  the  subscribers  and  this  agreement  shall  thereupon  go  into  full  force  and 
effect  and  the  corporation  shall  thereupon  be  immediately  organized  by  the  subscribers. 

The  corporation  shall  have  eleven  (11)  directors  who  shall  be  selected  annually 
from  among  the  stockholders,  subject  to  certain  qualifications  at  the  time  of  such 
selection  and  subject  to  removal  as  provided  by  law. 

One  director  shall  be  a  poultry  producer  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  District; 

One  director  shall  be  a  poultry  producer  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  District ; 

One  director  shall  be  a  poultry  producer  in  the  Santa  Cruz  District; 

One  director  shall  be  a  poultry  producer  in  the  Alameda  County  District; 

One  director  shall  be  a  poultry  producer  in  the  Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo  Coun- 
ties District ; 

Five  directors  shall  be  poultry  producers  in  the  Sonoma  County  District; 

One  director  shall  be  proposed  by  the  Market  Director  of  the  state  of  California. 

These  provisions  shall  be  included  in  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation,  subject  to 
amendment  only  after  special  notice  to  all  stockholders. 

The  directors  shall  elect  an  executive  committee  of  five  members,  which  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  active  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  subject  to 
the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  director  pro- 
posed by  the  Stale  Market   Director  shall  be  a  member  of  such  committee. 

4.  Each  of  the  subscribers  agrees  to  advance  at  the  time  of  making  the  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  organization  hereunder,  an  amount  equal  to  twenty-five 
(25)  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  respective  subscriptions ;  in  the  event  of  the 
completion  of  the  organization,  said  payment  of  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  shall  be 
credited  to  the  payment  on  capital  stock  as  hereinabove  set  forth. 

Said  advance  shall  be  payable  immediately  to  the  Anglo-California  Trust  Company 
as  trustee  for  all  of  the  subscribers  hereto  and  it  shall  be  empowered  to  expend  such 
sums  as  may  be  considered  necessary  by  the  organization  committee,  acting  for  all 
of  the  subscribers  hereto,  and  shall  account  for  all  expenditures  hereunder  to  the 
Market  Director  of  the  state  of  California  and  to  the  subscribers  in  the  event  that 
organization  is  not  completed,  and  shall  thereupon  return  all  unexpended  funds;  and 
in  the  event  of  completion,  it  shall  so  account  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  pay  over  the  unexpended  balance  to  the  said  board. 

5.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  shall  foster  and  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  local  associations  of  poultry  producers  in  each  district,  each  to  include  the 
owners  of  at  least  5,000  hens,  to  aid  in  the  general  purposes  hereof  as  set  forth  in 
the  preamble. 

6.  It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  this  instrument  is  one  of  a  series 
identical  in  terms  herewith  and  intended  to  be  circulated  for  subscription  concur- 
rently with  this  instrument,  and  all  such  instruments  shall  be  deemed  to  be  one 
contract  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  subscribers  hereto,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  all 
of  said  subscribers  had  signed  only  one  of  said  instruments. 

7.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  all  of  the  subscribers  hereto  do  agree 
to  execute  at  the  proper  time,  to  be  determined  by  the  directors  of  the  corporation, 
agreements  with  the  corporation  for  the  sale  of  their  products  by  the  said  corporation, 
in  terms  substantially  the  same  as  those  set  forth  in  the  form  of  agreements  hereto 
attached. 
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8.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  if  by  January  1,  1917,  bona  fide  sub- 
scriptions to  the  stock  in  said  corporation  to  the  total  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000)  shall  not  have  been  procured,  then  the  obligations  of  the  subscribers  hereto 
shall  cmsc  and  terminate  and  all  expenditures  necessarily  or  properly  incurred  here- 
under  in  preliminary  work  shall  be  prorated  between  the  then  subscribers  in  their 
respective  proportions  and  the  balance  so  divided  and  returned. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  designated  the  number 
of  shares  subscribed  for  us  respectively. 

Name  P.   0.   Address  Number  of  share 


PRODUCE  SALE  AGREEMENT. 

This  Agreement,  made  this day  of ,  191. 

between  the  Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California,  Inc.,  a  California  corporation, 
with  its  office  at  San  Francisco.  California,  hereinafter  called  the  buyer,  first  party, 

and ,     of 

in  said  stale,  hereinafter  called  the  seller,  second  party; 


Witnesseth: 

In  consideration  of  the  mutual  obligations  herein  and  of  the  agreements  by  each 
of  the  parties  hereto  to  be  performed  and  in  pursuance  of  a  preliminary  agreement 
heretofore  subscribed  by  the  seller: 

1.  The  buyer  agrees  to  purchase  and  market  and  the  seller  agrees  to  sell  and  to. 
deliver  such  of  the  eggs  and  the  poultry  produced  by  him  during  the  years  1917,  191S 

and  1919,  on  the  following-described  land at 


in County,  California,  as  he  intends  to  sell  or  market   in  anj 

event,  under  the  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth,  to  the  buyer,  for  the  currenl  market 
price  to  lie  secured  by  the  buyer  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

2.  The  buyer  agrees  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  resell  said  eggs  and  poultry,  together 
with  similar  products  from  other  sellers,  at  tin'  best  prices  obtainable  under  market 
conditions  and  to  pay  over  the  amounts  received  thereby  as  payment  in  full,  to  the 
sellers  named  in  contracts  similar  to  this  contract  according  to  the  quantities  of  egg 
and  poultry  delivered  by  the  respective  sellers,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  seller's 
cost  of  transportation  and  an  amount  for  selling  covts  to  he  determined  by  the  buyer. 
in  its  sole  and  exclusive  discretion,  not  to  exceed  two  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs,  and 
fifty  cents  per  dozen  for  poultry.  In  addition,  the  buyer  shall  deduct  one  cent  pel 
dozen  for  eggs  sold  and  ten  cents  per  dozen  for  poultry  sold,  to  be  credited  and  applied 
on  the  account  of  the  respective  seller  toward  the  purchase  of  additional  shares  '  f 
capital  stock  of  the  buyer  at  par  and  such  additional  shares  shall  he  delivered  to  the 
respective  purchasers  as  and  when  each  is  fully  paid  for;  but  no  such  deduction  shall 
he  made  after  the  total  authorized  capital  stock  has  been  fully  paid  for. 

3.  The  eggs  delivered  by  the  seller  hereunder  shall  be  mingled  and  sold  with  other 
eggs  of  like  grade  and  like  quality  purchased  by  the  buyer  under  contracts  similar 
to  this  contract  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  seller  weekly,  as  herein  stated,  shall 
be  based  on  the  proportional  value  in  eggs  delivered  by  him  to  the  buyer,  out  of  the 
total  weekly  receipts  of  moneys  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  eggs,  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  grade,  less  the  deductions  hereinabove  mentioned. 
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The  buyer  shall  exercise  its  discretion  in  determining  what  proportion,  if  any, 
of  the  receipts  of  eggs  shall  be  warehoused  by  it  to  be  held  lor  a  better  market,  and 
in  the  evct  that  the  buyer  warehouses  a  portion  or  all  of  such  eggs  he  shall  borrow 
the  largesl  possible  amount  of  money  thereon  ami  shall  so  distribute  among  the 
sellers  furnishing  eggs  in  that  particular  week  during  which  such  eggs  are  ware- 
housed their  pr<»  rata  of  the  money  borrowed  by  the  buyer  on  the  security  of  such 
warehoused  eggs,  which  moneys  shall  be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
as  a  part  of  the  weekly  financial  receipts. 

Any  surplus  above  such  amount  borrowed  on  such  warehoused  eggs  that  may 
accrue  in  the  final  sale  thereof  shall  likewise  be  prorated,  when  sold,  among  the 
sellers  furnishing  eggs  in  that  particular  week  during  which  the  said  eggs  are  sold, 
less  the  prorated  cosi  <■('  warehousing,  as  part  of  the  said  weekly  financial  receipts. 

The  buyer  shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  standard  and  grade  of  the  eggs  and  poultry 
i  and  shall  adopt  such  method  of  standardization  as  will  be  most  advantageous  in 
general. 

4.  All  receipts  of  poultry  shall  be  sold  for  the  account  of,  and  returns  made  to, 
the  shipper  individually,  less  the  deductions  hereinabove  mentioned. 

5.  The  seller  agrees  that  all  eggs  and  poultry  delivered  hereunder  shall  be  free 
from  damage  of  any  kind  and   in  good  marketable  and  merchantable  condition,  and 

shall  be  delivered  to  the  buyer  at in  an  estimated  quantity  of 

dozen  eggs  and dozen  poultry  per 

G.  The  seller  shall  have  free  right  to  use  or  sell  eggs  for  hatching,  and  hens  or 
pullets  for  increasing  or  renewing  the  flocks  and  cockerels  and  cocks  for  breeding. 

7.  This  agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  the  seller  as  long  as  he  is  the  owner  or 
controller  of  the  said  land  and  he  shall  lie  obligated  by  all  the  terms  hereof  for  any 
eggs  and  poultry  produced  for  him  thereon,  whether  he  raises  the  same  directly  or 
lets  or  leases  the  land  or  in  any  way  exercises  ownership  or  control  or  has  the  legal 
right  to  so  exercise  ownership  or  control  of  the  land  or  its  products,  during  the  term 
of  this  contract. 

8.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  now  and  ever  will  be  impracticable  and  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  the  actual  damage  resulting  to  the  buyer  should  the  seller  fail  to  deliver 
to  the  buyer  the  eggs  and  poultry  herein  agreed  to  be  delivered,  the  seller  hereby 
agrees  to  pay  to  the  buyer  five  cents  for  each  dozen  eggs  and  one  dollar  for  each 
dozen  commercial  poultry  sold,  consigned  or  marketed  by  or  for  him  and  so  undeliv- 
ered to  the  buyer,  as  liquidated  damages  for  the  breach  of  this  contract  in  that  regard. 

9.  In  the  event  that  the  buyer  fails  to  secure  by  January  1.  1917,  contracts  similar 
in  terms  to  this  contract  from  the  owners  of  at  least  one  million  hens,  this  contract 
shall  be  null  and  void  and  no  obligations  shall  be  enforceable  hereunder.  But  if 
sutlicient  contracts  are  secured  before  such  date,  notice  thereof  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
seller,  and  this  and  all  similar  contracts  shall  then  be  in  full  force  and  effect. 

10.  In  the  event  that  the  buyer,  in  the  exercise  of  its  contractual  rights,  purchases 
all  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  buyer  owned  by  the  seller,  thereupon  the  seller  and 
the  buyer  shall  be  released  and  relieved  from  any  and  all  obligations  under  this  agree- 
ment which  may  exist  after  the  date  of  such  purchase. 

In  icitness  whereof,  the  parties  have  executed  this  contract  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written. 

(Buyer)      Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California,  Inc. 

By 

(Seller)    

(Seller's  Address)    
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APPENDIX  "C." 

PROPOSED  FISH  EXCHANGE  BILL. 

An  act  to  empower  the  state  market  director  of  California  to  regulate  and  control 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  fresh  fish;  to  regulate  the  destruction  of  food 
fish;  to  create  a  state  fish  exchange;  to  license  those  engaged  in  marketing  /i-sh; 
to  create  a  state  fish  exchange  fund;  to  provide  penalties  for  violations  of  this 
act;  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  fish  industry;  and  to  promote  the  sale  of 
fish. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.     This  act  shall  be  known  as  the  "State  Fish  Exchange  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Purpose.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  bring 
about  an  increased  consumption  of  fresh  fish  by  the  people  of  California,  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  the  same  at  reasonable  prices,  and  to  empower  the  state  market 
director  to  regulate  and  control  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  fresh  fish,  to  regu- 
late the  destruction  of  food  fish,  to  create  a  state  fish  exchange,  to  license  those 
engaged  in  marketing  fresh  fish,  to  create  a  state  fish  exchange  fund,  to  provide 
penalties  for  violations  of  this  act,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  fish  industry, 
and  to  promote  the  sale  of  fish. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions.  The  following  terms  used  in  this  act  shall,  unless  a  different 
meaning  is  plainly  required  by  the  context,  be  construed  as  follows: 

The  state  market  director  shall  be  understood  to  be  himself  personally  or  his  duly 
appointed  and  authorized   representative.     A    "person"  shall  be  deemed   to   include 
individuals,  partnerships,  associations  and  corporations  or  th"ir  agents  or  empl' 
A  "retail  dealer."  "peddler,"  or  "huckster"  is  one  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
fresh   food  fish  direct  to  the  consumer.     A  "who].  r"  is  one  who  sells  fn'sh 

food  fish  to  the  trade,  and  more  especially  to  retail  dealers  for  resale,  but  not  to 
consumers.  A  "fishbuyer"  nr  "broker"  is  one  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  or 
selling  fresh  food  fish  on  commission  for  the  owner  or  consignee  or  who,  without  an 
established  place  of  business,  buys  from  the  fishermen  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  to 
others  than  the  consumer.  ".Market  fishermen"  are  individuals  engaged  in  the 
ness  of  catching  fish  and  holding  licenses  issued  by  the  state  fish  and  game  commis- 
sion authorizing  them  to  do  so.  When  the  singular  is  used  the  plural  is  also  incl 
whenever  the  masculine  is  used,  the  feminine  and  neuter  are  included. 

Sec.  4.  The  state  to  regulate  and  control  disposition  of  fish,  (a)  It  is  hereof 
declared  that  tho  ownership  and  title  to  all  fish  found  in  the  waters  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  not  held  by  private  ownership  legally  acquired  are  in  the  state  of 
California;  no  such  fish  shall  be  caught,  taken  or  killed  in  any  manner  or  at  any 
time  except  that  the  person  so  catching,  taking  or  killing,  or  having  the  same  in  his 
possession,  irrespective  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  obtained,  shall  by  such  act 
or  possession  thereby  consent  that  the  title  to  such  fish  shall  be  and  remain  in  the 
state  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  controlling  the  use  and  d 
tion  of  same  after  such  catching,  taking  or  killing,  except  that  the  title  to  such  fish 
legally  taken  shall  vest  in  the  person  so  taking  or  possessing  (hem,  subject  to  the 
restrictions  and  provisions  of  law.  All  fish  found  in  the  possession  of  a  person  witiin 
the  state  of  California  and  being  offered  for  sale  shall  be  presumed  to  have  been  taken 
within  waters  over  which  the  state  has  jurisdiction. 

(6)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  right  to  regulate  and  control  the  disposition  of 
fish  caught,  taken  or  killed  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  California  and 
brought  into  the  state  to  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  is  and  remains  in  the  state  of 
California,  under  its  police  and  public  health  powers. 

Sec.  5.  Jurisdiction  of  state  market  director.  The  state  market  director  is  hereby 
vested  with  the  jurisdiction  to  regulate  and  control  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
fresh  food  fish  and  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  fresh  food  fish  may  not  be 
carried  on  except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  6.     Maximum  prices,     (a)   The  state  market  director  shall,  when  and  where 
and  for  so  long  as  he  deems  it  advisable,  establish  maximum  prices  to  be  paid  for  food 
fish  of  any  or  all  varieties  intended  for  human  consumption  in  its  fresh  condition. 
First — To  those  engaged  in  catching  them  for  the  market ; 
Second — To  those  engaged  in  the  wholesale  fish  business ; 
Third — To  be  paid  by  the  consumer  to  fish  dealers; 
and  said  prices  shall   be   such   as   will   allow,   in  the  judgment  of  the  state  market 
director,  a  reasonable  profit  to  those  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  such  fish. 

(6)  The  state  market  director  may,  at  his  discretion  from  time  to  time,  make  such 
changes  or  withdrawals  in  the  prices  authorized  in  section  6  (a) ,  hereof,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  marketing  fish 
in  a  particular  locality  to  charge  more  than  the  maximum  prices  authorized  for  such 
locality,  as  provided  in  section  G  (a)   hereof. 

Sec.  7.  Destruction  and  diversion  of  food  fish.  If  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  one 
to  destroy  or  cause  to  be  destroyed  any  food  fish  in  excess  of  fifty  (.")())  pounds  within 
one  day  of  twenty-four  (24)  hours,  or  to  divert  or  cause  to  be  diverted  any  food  fish 
to  any  use  other  than  human  consumption,  without  having  first  obtained  the  written 
consent  of  the  state  market  director  to  such  destruction  or  diversion.  Permission  for 
such  destruction  or  diversion  shall  lie  given  only  in  cases  where  the  applicant  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  state  m  irket  director  that  such  destruction  or  diversion 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  prices  and  that  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made 
to  induce  its  consumption  by  the  public.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
apply  to  any  individual  market  fisherman  who  is  unable  to  find  a  market  for  his  fish 
and  within  forfy-eighl  (  181  hours  of  the  destruction  or  diversion  of  said  fish  shall 
report  to  the  state  market  director  the  number  of  pounds  and  varieties  of  fish  and  how 
disposed  of.  The  deposit  in  the  United  States  mail  of  a  written  statement  of  said 
facts,  properly  addressed  to  the  stale  market  director  and  stamped  shall  be  accepted 
as  a  sufficient  report. 

Sec.  8.  Duty  state  market  director  when  supply  is  abnormal.  In  the  event  of  an 
abnormal  supply  of  food  fish  it  sli  ill  he  the  duty  of  the  state  market  director,  in  his 
discretion,  to  induce  its  consumption  by  the  public,  either  by  reducing  prices  thereon 
or  by  increased  publicity,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  9.  License  fees.  Every  person,  individual,  partnership,  association  or  corpo- 
ration, other  than  market  fishermen,  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  fish 
for  consumption  in  its  fresh  condition,  shall  pay  to  the  state  a  semiannual  license  fee, 
as  follows : 

First  -All   retail  dealers,  peddlers  and  hucksters,  dealing  exclusively  in 

fish    _ $10  00 

Second — All  retail  dealers,  peddlers  and  hucksters,  handling  fish  in  con- 

nection  with  other  retail  business 5  00 

Third — All   brokers,   fishbuyers  and  fishermen's  organizations  or  agents 

marketing  the  caich  of  such  organizations 50  00 

Fourth — All  salesmen  doing  business  at  places  within  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia other  than  where  their  principal  is  located 50  00 

Fifth— All  wholesale  dealers— on  the  basis  of  their  gross  receipts  from 
the  .sale  of  fresh  food  fish,  as  follows: 
When  gross  receipts  for  six  months  are  not  to  exceed 

sur,.000.00    50  00 

25,001.00  to  $50,000.00    J&  ™ 

50.001.00  to  100.000.00    {£0  00 

100,001.00  to  200.000.00    1^0  00 

200,001.00  to  300.000.00  200  00 

more  than        300,001.00 2o°  °° 

Fees  payable  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  due  and  payable  in  advance  on  January 
1st  and  July  1st  of  each  year  and  shall  be  based  on  applicant's  sworn  statement  as  to 
his  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  fresh  food  fish,  using  the  corresponding  period^  of 
the  preceding  year  as  a  basis.  If  applicant  did  no  business  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year,  a  license  shall  be  issued  upon  payment  of  $50  and  the 
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execution  of  a  good  and  satisfactory  bond  by  the  applicant  to  the  state  marke 
director,  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  such  additional  amount  as  will  make  the  tota 
amount  paid  equal  to  the  license  fee  fixed  in  this  paragraph. 

Sixth — Wholesale  dealers  operating   more   than  one  wholesale  establish- 

ment,   I'm'  each   branch  house $5  C* 

Sec.  10.  License  regulations.  All  licenses  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  payabl 
in  advance  and  shall  terminate  with  December  31st  and  June  30th,  whichever  date  ma; 
first  follow  the  date  of  issue.  A  proportionate  charge  shall  be  made,  according  to  tb 
number  of  months  covered,  fur  licenses  issued  tor  a  portion  of  the  semiannual  period 
but  in  no  case  shall  tie'  fee  he  less  than  one-half  of  the  semiannual  fee,  excepting  thosi 
issued  to  wholesale  dealers  as  hereinabove  provided  in  section  9  of  this  act.  1 
separate  license  shall  !»•  required  for  each  place  of  business  from  persons  owning  o 
operating  more  than  one  establishment,  excepl  as  provided  for  in  section  9  of  this 
act.  Persons  doing  both  a  wholesale  and  retail  business  shall  be  required  to  tak< 
out  both  a  wholesale  and  retail  licens  . 

Sec.  11.  Licenses,  issued  by  <tn<l  t<>  whom.  All  licenses  provided  for  in  this  ac 
shall  lie  issued  by  the  state  fish  exchange  hereinafter  provided  for.  upon  writter 
application  accompanied  by  proper  fee,  and  a  certificate  from  the  local  health  authori 
ties,  to  the  effect  that  the  rules  and  regulations  as  to  equipment  and  sanitary  condi 
tions,  established  by  the  state  market  director,  have  been  complied  with. 

Sec.  12.  Controller  to  prepart  licenses.  The  state  controller  shall  prepare  suit 
ah].'  license  blanks.  ..r  the  form  and  class  designated  by  the  state  market  director 
which  same  shall  purport  to  license  the  holder  in  deal  in  fish.  They  shall  be  num- 
bered consecutively,  commencing  with  one,  and  shall  provide  spaces  in  which  tc 
insert  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  issued,  his  business  address,  and  the  period 
covered.  The  controller  shall  sign  all  licenses  and  deliver  them  to  the  state  market 
director  who  shall  be  charged  for  same  by  the  controller. 

Sec.  1."!.  Transfer  of  licenses.  Any  license  may  be  transferred  or  assigned  by 
the  holder  thereof  upon  payment  of  a  transfer  fee  of  live  dollars  ($5.00),  provided 
notice  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  the  state  fish  exchange,  hereinafter  provided  for, 
within  ten  days  of  such  transfer  or  assignment.  If  notice  of  transfer  or  assignment 
be  not  given,  the  license  shall  be  invalid  for  any  other  person  than  the  original 
licensee. 

Sec.  14.  Issuance  <>f  duplicaU  licenses.  A  duplicate  license  may  be  issued  by  the 
state  fish  exchange,  hereinafter  provided  f<  r,  of  one  lost  or  accidentally  destroyed 
upon  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  five   (5)   dollars. 

Sec.  15.  Licenses  to  be  displayed  or  shown.  Every  license  shall  be  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the  place  of  business  for  which  it  is  issued,  or  upon  request  must  be 
shown  by  any  licensee  having  no  established  place  of  business. 

Sec.  1G.  State  fish  exchange.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  there  is 
hereby  created  a  "State  Fish  Exchange"  as  a  department  of  the  state  commission 
market.  The  state  fish  exchange  shall  have  a  secretary  as  its  executive  officer.  The 
secretary  of  the  state  fish  exchange  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  people  of  the  state  of 
California  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  (10,000)  dollars  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act.  The  Btate  market  director  shall  have  authority, 
subject  to  the  state  civil  service  act,  to  appoint  all  employees  of  the  state  fish 
exchange  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  shall  fix  their 
compensation. 

Sec.  17.  Rules  and  regulations  to  be  established.  The  state  market  director  shall 
establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  and 
shall  print  and  distribute  the  same  to  all  persons  applying  therefor  without  charge. 

Sec.  18.  State  fish  exchange  fund.  There  is  hereby  created  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  "State  Fish  Exchange  Fund."  On  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  each  month,  the 
state  fish  exchange  shall  remit  to  the  state  treasury,  all  moneys  received  from  license 
fees  collected  by  said  exchange  under  this  act.  during  the  preceding  month.  All  such 
remittances  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  state  fish  exchange  fund  and  said 
fund  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  other  state  moneys.     All  expenses  of 
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hatever  nature   incurred   by  said  exchange  pursuanl    to   the   provisions  of  this  act 

chiding  the   actual   and    necessary    traveling   and   other   expenses   of   its   employees 

enrred  while  on  business  of   the  exchange  and   including  the  premium  and  charge 

■r  bonds  given  by  suretj    companies  for  employees  of  the  exchange  when  required 

•  the  state  market  director,  shall  be  paid  from  the  said  fund  after  being  approved 
b  the  state  market  director,  upon  claims  to  be  audited  by  the  state  board  of  control, 

:cep1   as  provided  in  section  39  of  this  act. 

[  Sec.  19.  Revolving  fund  for  state  fish  exchange.  A  revolving  fund  of  $500  shall 
|!  established  by  the  hoard  of  control  for  expenses  of  the  slate  fish  exchange,  other 
nan  salaries,   rent   and   other   regular  expenses,   and   the  state  market  director  may 

:peml   such    revolving    fund    without    first    procuring   the   authority  of  the   board   of 

mtrol.  but  shall  file  vouchers  therefor,  monthly,  with  the  hoard  of  control. 

fee.  20.  Commission  to  state  en,, mission  market.  A  sum  equaling  five  (0)  per 
hnt  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  state  fish  exchange  shall  he  paid  out  of  the  state  fish 
gpange    fund,    monthly,    to   the   credit  of   the   state  commission   market   fund,   as  a 

nnini.-siou  on  the  business  of  the  stale  fish  exchange,  for  services  rendered  it  by  the 

ate  commission  market. 

fee.  21.  Educational  and  publicity  campaign.  Any  surplus  over  and  above  the 
toenses  of  the  state  fish  exchange  in  the  state  fish  exchange  fund,  shall  be  expended 
Y  said  exchange,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  market  director,  in  an  educational 
nd  publicity  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  fresh  food 
eh,  and  to  enable  the  public  to  obtain   fish  at   reasonable  prices. 

fee.  22.  Exemptions.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to  fish 
Bhl  or  sold  for  canning,  curing  or  packing  or  as  requiring  the  payment  of  license 
■  canners.  curers,  or  packers  of  fish  or  by  persons  buying  or  selling  fish  to  be  canned. 
u red  or  packed  or  to  fish  caught   by  others  than  market  fishermen  or  to  fish  sold 

Bet   by  fishermen  to  private  consu rs,  except    thai   provisions  of  section  7  as  to 

(■struct ion  or  diversion  of  food  fish  shall  be  of  general  application. 

fee.  23.  Penalties.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  he  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  imprisonment  for  ool  more  than  six  (G)  months  or  by  a  fine 
f  not  more  than  five  hundred   (500)   dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

fee.  24.  Licenses  may  he  suspended  or  revoked.  Any  license  issued  under  the 
uthority  of  this  act  may  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  state  market  director  upon 

vidence  that  the  holder  thereof  has   1 n   or  is  a   violator  of  the  provisions  of  this 

et  or  of  the  rules  and  regulations  provided  for  in  section  17  hereof,  or  of  the  fish 
nd  game  laws  of  the  stale.  Such  suspension  or  revocation  shall  he  made  only  after 
ue  notice  of  such  intention  has  been  given  the  offender  and  an  opportunity  given 
im  to  rebut  the  charge  at  a  formal  hearing  by  the  state  market  director,  at  which 
earing  the  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  be  represented  by  attorney. 

Sec.  2.").  Suits  to  &<  brought  within  six  months.  All  prosecutions  or  suits  brought 
nder  this  act  shall  be  commenced  within  six  months  from  the  time  such  offense  is 
lleged  to  hive  been  committed. 

Silc.  26.  Statements  of  fish  caught,  on  hand,  or  sold.  \La/y  be  required.  The 
:ate  market  director  may  require  from  any  person  engaged  in  marketing  fish  a 
written  statement  as  to  the  amount  and  varieties  of  fish  caught,  on  hand,  or  sold 
y  said  person.  Failure  to  furnish  such  statement  on  demand  shall  be  good  and 
afEcient  grounds  for  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  license  issued  under  the  provi- 
ions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  27.  State  fish  exchange  seal.  The  stale  fish  exchange  shall  have  a  seal 
Baring  the  inscription  "State  Fish  Exchange,  State  of  California,  Seal,"  which 
»al  shall  be  affixed  to  all  instruments,  including  licenses,  issued  under  the  provisions 
f  this  act. 

Sec.  28.  Investigations.  The  state  market  director  may  make  investigations 
Dncerning  all  matters  touching  the  enforcement  and  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this 
ct  and  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  thereunder.  In  the  course  of  such 
lvestigations  he  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  records  of  any  person  engaged 
l  the  fish  business. 
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Sec.  29.  Annual  report.  The  state  market  director  shall  make  and  submit  to 
the  Governor,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  December  of  each  year,  a  report  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  account  of  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  the  state 
fish  exchange,  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  such  facts,  suggestions, 
and  recommendations  as  may  be  deemed  of  value  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

Sec.  30.  Constitutionality,  (a)  If  any  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause  or 
phrase  of  this  act  is  for  any  reason  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  such  decision  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  of  the  remaining  portions  of  this  act.  The  legislature  hereby 
declares  that  it  would  have  passed  this  act,  and  each  section,  subsection,  sentence, 
clause  and  phrase  thereof,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  any  one  or  more  other 
sections,  subsections,  sentences,  clauses  or  phrases  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

(6)  If  this  act  or  any  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause  or  phrase  thereof  be 
held  unconstitutional  as  applying  to  fish  caught  without  the  state  of  California  and 
brought  within  the  state  to  be  marketed  herein,  the  legislature  hereby  declares  that 
it  would  have  passed  this  act  and  each  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause  and 
phrase  thereof  as  applying  solely  to  all  fish  caught,  killed  or  taken  in  the  waters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  California. 

Sec.  31.  Repeal  conflicting  legislation.  All  ads  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict 
with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


APPENDIX  "D." 
THE  PRESENT  STATE  MARKET  LAW. 
Assembly  Bill  No.  318. 
Chapter  713. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  state  commission  market,  and  the 
organization  thereof,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  receiving  from  the  producert 
thereof  the  agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farm  products  of  the  state  of 
California  and  selling  and  disposing  of  such  products  on  commission,  creating 
the  "state  commission  market  fund''  and  appropriating  money  therefor. 

(Approved  June  10,  1915.) 
The  people  of  the  state  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  the  state  commission  market,  a  state 
organization  to  carry  on  the  business  of  receiving  from  the  producers  thereof,  the 
agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farm  products  of  the  state  of  California  and  the 
selling  and  disposing  of  the  same  on  commission,  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  state  commission  market  shall  be  under  the  management  and 
control  of  a  governing  body  of  one  person,  to  be  known  as  the  state  commission 
market  director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  state  of  California. 

Sec.  3.  The  commission  market  director  shall  establish  and  maintain  in  any 
and  all  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  where  and  when  the  conditions  are  in  his 
judgment  most  suitable,  depots  or  stations  to  be  used  as  commission  markets,  for 
the  receiving,  care,  sale  and  distribution  of  the  agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farm 
products  of  California,  and  the  director  shall  establish  and  maintain  an  executive 
office  or  headquarters  at  Sacramento.  . 

Sec.  4.  The  commission  market  director  shall  make  all  necessary  rules  and 
regulations,  and  change  the  same  when  necessary,  for  the  operation  and  carrying 
on  of  the  state  commission  market,  and  shall  print  the  rules  for  free  distribution 
to  all  persons  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  market,  whether 
buyers  or  sellers,  and  all  buyers  and  sellers  shall  conform  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  order  to  claim  any  right  under  this  act. 

.   Sec.  5.     All    producers    of    agricultural,    dairy    or    farm    products,    or    products 
manufactured  or  processed  therefrom,  or  fishery  products,   which  shall   have  been 
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rown,  raised,  produced,  processed  or  manufactured  within  the  state  of  California, 
r  caught  in   the   territorial   waters  thereof,   shall   have  the   right  to   consign   and 

'liver  such  products  to  the  state  commission  market,  at  auy  of  its  depots  or 
ranches,  for  sale  and  distribution. 

Sec.  6.  The  state  commission  market  shall  receive  and  care  for  all  produce 
unsigned  and  delivered  to  it  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  sell  and 
istribute  to  dealers,  consumers  and  all  buyers  such  products  to  the  best  possible 
dvantage  of  the  producer;  and,  to  the  end  that  the  state  commission  market  be  self- 
rpporting,  shall  charge  a  commission  for  the  handling  of  all  products  in  an  amount 
'hich  in  the  judgment  of  the  director  is  just  and  reasonable.  All  settlements  with 
roducers  shall  be  made  once  a  month  or  oftener,  and  the  market  shall  retain  the 
ommission  charged. 

Sec.  7.  The  director  shall  have  power  to  rent,  lease,  occupy  and  use  all  such 
inds  and  buildings  as  may  be  needed  in  the  business  of  the  market  or  any  of  its 
ranches,  and  may  provide  the  same  with  a  sufficient  force  of  officers,  clerks,  and 
tther  employees,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
nd  shall  rent  or  purchase,  and  use  all  equipment,  appliances,  horses,  mules,  trucks 
ir  wagons,  and  all  supplies  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  said  business. 

Sec.  8.  The  market  shall  have  a  bureau  of  correspondence  for  gathering  and 
isseminating  information  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  marketing  of  California 
roducts,  and  shall  issue  booklets  thereon,  and  by  every  practicable  means  keep  the 
roducers  informed  of  the  supply  and  demand  and  at  what  market  their  products 
an  best  be  handled. 

:  Sec.  9.  The  term  of  office  of  the  director  shall  be  four  years  or  until  his  successor 
e  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  annual  salary  of  the  director  shall  be  five 
housand  dollars.  The  first  appointment  of  director  shall  be  made  upon  this  act  going 
ato  effect.  The  legislature,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  may  remove  the  director  for 
lisconduct,  neglect  of  duty,  or  incomptency. 

,  Sec.  10.  The  state  commission  market  shall  have  a  secretary,  who  shall  be 
ppointed  by  the  director  and  hold  office  at  his  pleasure,  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  annual  salary  of  the  secretary  shall  be  three 
•housand  six  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  11.  The  market  shall  have  a  seal,  bearing  the  inscription  "State  Commission 
larket  of  California,"  which  seal  shall  be  affixed  to  all  such  instruments  as  the 
irector  shall  require. 

Sec.  12.  The  salaries  of  the  director  and  secretary  shall  be  paid  to  them  in  the 
>ame  manner  as  are  the  salaries  of  other  state  officers. 

The  salary  or  compensation  of  all  other  persons  holding  office  or  employment  under 
he  director,  at  the  head  office  or  at  any  of  the  branches  of  the  state  commission 
larket,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  director  and  shall  be  paid  monthly  from  the  state 
ommission  market  fund,  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  after  being  approved  by  the 
♦irector  upon  claims  therefor  to  be  audited  by  the  state  board  of  control. 

All  expenses  incurred  by  the  director  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
ucluding  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and  other  disbursements  of  the 
irector,  his  officers  and  employees,  incurred  while  on  business  of  the  market,  shall 
ie  paid  from  the  market  fund  in  the  same  manner. 

Sec.  13.  The  director  shall  not  engage  in  any  other  line  of  business  during  his 
erm  of  office,  but  shall  devote  his  whole  time,  attention,  and  ability  to  the  duties 
•f  his  office.  The  director  shall  not  hold  any  stock  or  other  interest  whatsoever  in 
„ny  produce  commission  business. 

Sec.  14.  There  is  hereby  created  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "state  commission 
narket  fund."  All  fees,  charges  and  costs  collected  by  said  market  under  this  act 
hall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  to  the  credit  of  such  fund.  All  appropria- 
ions  made  by  this  act  or  any  subsequent  act  for  the  use  of  the  market,  shall  be 
)laced  to  the  credit  of  such  fund.  All  expenses  of  whatsoever  nature,  incurred  by 
he  market  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  from  the  said  fund,  after 
>eing  approved  by  the  director,  upon  claims  therefor  to  be  audited  by  the  board  of 
:ontrol. 
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Sec.  15.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  state  treasury 
uot  otherwise  appropriated,  the  snip,  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  he  used  by 
said  director  in  establishing  and  carrying  on  the  state  commission  market  provided 
for  by  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  The  director  shall  make  and  submit  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  th 
1st  day  of  December  of  each  year,  a  report,  containing  a  full  and  complete  account  ol 
its  transactions  and  proceedings  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  su 
other  facts,  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  may  be  deemed  of  value  to  th 
people  of  the  state. 

Sec.  17.  The  director,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  make 
and  execute  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  California  an  official  bond  in  the  sum  o. 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  TbJ 
director  may  require  of  the  officers  and  employees  such  bonds  for  the  faithfu 
performance  of  their  duties,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  IS.  Sufficient  commission  for  the  handling  of  produce  shall  be  charged  by 
the  market  to  gradually  build  up  a  revolving  fund  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  original 
appropriation,  such  fund  to  be  used  as  required  in  the  operation  or  extension  of  the 
market. 
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PROPOSED   AMENDMENTS   TO   PRESENT   STATE   MARKET  LAW. 

An  act  to  amend  the  tith  and  sections  one,  tuo.  three,  jour,  five,  six,  seven,  <  ight, 
ten,  eleven,  twelve,  fourteen,  fifi<  < »  and  eighteen  of  an  ad  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  tin  creation  of  the  BtaU  Commission  Market,  and  the  organizatio 
thereof,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  receiving  from  the  producers  thereof  th 
agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farm  products  of  the  state  of  California  and 
selling  and  disposing  of  such  products  on  commission,  creating  the  'Statt  Cam 
mission  Market  Fund*  and  appropriating  money  therefor,"  approved  June  10, 
1915;  and  to  add  tlunto  eleven  netc  sections  to  b<  numbered  one  a,  oneb, 
once,  one  d,  seven  a,  fourteen  a,  sixteen  a,  sixteen  b,   eighteen  a   and  eighteen  b. 

Section  1.  The  title  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the 
State  Commission  Market,  and  the  organization  thereof,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
receiving  from  the  producers  thereof  the  agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farm 
products  of  the  state  of  California  and  selling  and  disposing  of  such  products  on 
commission,  creating  the  'Stale  Commission  .Market  Fund'  and  appropriating  money 
therefor,"  approved  June  1".  1915,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  state  market  commission  and  the  organiza- 
tion thereof;  to  carry  on  the  business  of  receiving  from  the  producers  thereof  the 
agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farm  products  of  the  state  of  California  and  selling 
and  disposing  of  such  products  on  commission ;  to  define  its  other  duties  and 
powers;  to  create  the  position  of  State  .Market  Director,  to  define  his  duties  and 
powers;  to  create  the  "State  Market  Commission  Fund,"  and  to  appropriate  money 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  ;  and  repealing  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  2.  Section  one  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the 
state  commission  market,  and  the  organization  thereof,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
receiving  from  the  producers  thereof  the  agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farm 
products  of  the  state  of  California  and  selling  and  dispi  sing  of  such  products  on 
commission,  creating  the  'state  commission  fund'  and  appropriating  money  therefor,*] 
approved  June  10.  1915,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

SECTION  1.  There  is  hereby  created  the  "State  Market  Commission,"  a  state 
organization  for  the  following  purposes,  to  wit : 

(1st)  To  cany  on  the  business  of  receiving  from  the  producers  thereof,  the 
agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farm  products  of  the  state  of  California  and  the 
selling  and  disposing  of  the  same  on  commission,  as  herein  provided. 
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(2d)  To  gather  and  disseminate  information  concerning-  supply,  demand, 
Prevailing  prices  and  commercial  movements,  including  common  and  cold  storage' 
if  state  products. 

(3d)  To  promote,  assist  and  encourage  the  organization  and  operation  of  cooper- 
itive  and  oilier  associations  and  organizations  for  improving  the  relations  and 
ervices  among  producers,  distributors  and  consumers  of  state  products. 

(4th)  To  foster  and  encourage  cooperation  between  producers  and  distributors 
if  state  products,  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 

(5th)    To   foster  and   encourage   the  standardizing,   mailing,   inspection,   labelling, 
landling,  storage  and  sale  of  state  products. 
(Gth)    To  investigate   the   practices  and    methods   and   any  specific  transaction  of 

ommission  merchants  and  others  who  r ive,  solicit,  buy,  handle  on  commission  or 

otherwise,  stale  products. 

(7th)  To  act  as  a  mediator  or  arbitrator,  when  invited,  in  any  controversy  or 
ssne.  that  may  arise  between  producers  and  distributors  and  which  affect  the  interest 
if  the  consumer. 

(8th)  To  certify,  for  the  protection  of  owners,  buyers  or  creditors,  when  so 
■equested,  to  warehouse  receipts  fur  stale  products,  verifying  quantities  and 
lualities  thereof,  and  to  charge  fur  such  service  fees  sufficient  to  make  the  service 
t  least  self-supporting-. 

(Oth)  To  issue  labels  bearing-  the  seal  of  the  state  market  commission  for  stale 
iroducts,  for  which  state  labels  have  not  otherwise  been  authorized  by  law,  under 
uch  rules  and  regulations  as  the  commission   (director?)  may  deem  necessary. 

(10th)  To  act  on  behalf  of  the  consumers  in  conserving  and  protecting  their 
aterests  in  every  practicable  way  against  excessive  prices. 

(11th)  To  act  as  market  advisor  for  producers  and  distributors,  assisting  them  in 
economical  and  efficient  distribution  of  state  products  at  fair  prices. 

(12th)  To  improve,  broaden  and  extend  in  every  practicable  way,  the  distribution 
nd  sale  of  California  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  shall  be  within  the. 
•rovince  of  the  slate  market  director,  hereinafter  provided  for,  to  determine  and 
eeide,  when,  where  and  lo  what  extent,  existing  conditions  render  it  necessary  or 
dvisable  to  carry  out  any  or  all  the  purposes  of  this  act,  as  above  set  forth. 

Sec.  •'!.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  said  act.  to  be  numbered  section  one  «, 
nd  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  1".     This  act  shall  be  known  as  the  "State  Market  Commission"  act. 

Sec.  4.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  said  act,  to  be  numbered  section  one  b. 
nd  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  lh.  It  is  hereby  declared  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  promote  in  the 
Interest  of  the  producer,  the  distributor  and  consumer,  economical  and  efficient 
istribution  and  marketing,  of  all  agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farm  products  of 
Jalifornia  ;  to  reduce  in  every  practicable  way.  the  expense  and  cost  of  marketing 
aid  products,  that  the  producer  may  secure  more  adequate  returns  and  the  consumer 
.  lower  cost ;  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  state  market  commission ;  to  define 
ts  duties  and  powers;  to  create  the  position  of  the  office  of  state  market  director; 
0  define  his  duties  and  powers;  to  create  the  state  market  commission  fund;  to 
stablish  free  markets  and  auction  markets  owned  or  supervised  by  the  state,  and  to 
ppropriate  money  for  the  foregoing  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  lo  said  act,  to  be  numbered  section  one  c, 
nd  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1c.  The  following  terms  used  in  this  act  shall,  unless  a  different  meaning 
5  plainly  required  by  the  context,  be  construed  as  follows : 

The  "commission"  shall  be  understood  to  be  the  state  market  commission. 

The  "director"  shall  be  understood  to  be  the  state  market  director,  himself 
•ersonally  or  his  duly  appointed  and  authorized  representative. 

The  "state  market"  shall  be  understood  to  be  the  places  of  business  established 
y  the  state  market  commission  for  the  sale  of  state  products. 
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The  word  "products"  shall  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  agricultural,  fisher 
dairy  and  farm  products  of  the  state  of  California,  or  products  manufactured  < 
processed  therefrom  within  the  state. 

The  term  "organizations  of  producers  and  distributors"  shall  be  understood  1 
include  all  corporations,,  societies,  associations  and  organizations  of  producers,  i 
producers  and  distributors  or  of  distributors,  cooperative  or  otherwise,  formed  f< 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  marketing  of  state  products,  and  which  from  the 
not  selling  their  securities  to  the  public,  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  tt 
"Investment  Companies  Act." 

A  "person"  shall  be  understood  to  include  individuals,  partnerships,  associatior 
and  corporations  or  their  agents  or  employees. 

When  the  singular  is  used  the  plural  is  also  included.  Whenever  the  masculine  I 
used,  the  feminine  and  neuter  are  included. 

Sec.  6.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  said  act,  to  be  numbered  one  d,  an 
to  read  as  follows : 

Section  Id.  The  production  and  marketing  of  all  agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  an 
farm  products  of  the  state  of  California  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  matter  of  publi 
interest  and  a  proper  subject  for  investigation,  encouragement,  development,  reguUj 
tion  and  control  by  the  state. 

Sec.  7.     Section  two  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  2.  The  state  market  commission  shall  consist  of  a  governing  body  of  oil 
person,  to  be  known  as  the  state  market  director,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  ml 
director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  state  of  California,  and  11 
a  secretary  to  be  appointed  by  the  state  market  director,  as  hereinafter  providal 
and  these  two  shall  perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  state  markc 
commission  and  shall  administer  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.     Section  three  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  3.  The  director  shall  establish  and  maintain  in  any  and  all  the  citie 
and  towns  in  the  state,  depots  or  stations  to  be  used  as  state  markets,  for  th 
receiving,  care,  sale  and  distribution  of  the  agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farn 
products  of  California,  and  the  director  shall  establish  and  maintain  an  executiv 
office  or  headquarters  at  Sacramento. 

Sec.  9.     Section  four  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  4.  The  director  shall  mako  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations,  and  change 
the  same  when  necessary,  for  the  operation  and  carrying  on  of  the  state  market 
commission,  and  sh;ill  print  the  rules  for  free  distributon  to  all  persons  who  wish  t( 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  market,  whether  buyers  or  sellers,  and  al 
buyers  and  sellers  shall  conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations  in  order  to  claim  anj 
right  under  this  act. 

Sec.  10.     Section  five  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5.  All  producers  of  agricultural,  dairy  or  farm  products,  or  product* 
manufactured  or  processed  therefrom,  or  fishery  products,  which  shall  have  been 
grown,  raised,  produced,  processed  or  manufactured  within  the  state  of  California. 
or  caught  in  the  territorial  waters  th  >reof,  shall  have  the  right  to  consign  and 
deliver  such  products  to  the  state  market  commission  at  any  of  its  state  markets, 
depots  or  branches,  for  sale  and  distribution. 

Sec.  11.     Section  six  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  G.  The  state  market  commission  shall  receive  and  care  for  all  products 
consigned  and  delivered  to  it  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  sell  and 
distribute  to  dealers,  consumers  and  all  buyers  such  products  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  of  the  producer,  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  director,  fix  resale  prices: 
and,  to  the  end  that  the  state  market  commission  be  self-supporting,  shall  charge  a 
commission  for  the  handling  of  all  products  in  an  amount  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  director  is  just  and  reasonable.  All  settlements  with  producers  shall  be  made 
once  a  month  or  oftener,  and  the  state  market  commission  shall  retain  the  commis- 
sion charged. 
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Sec.  12.  Section  seven  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
Section  7.  The  director  shall  have  power  to  rent,  lease,  occupy  and  use  all  such 
inds  and  buildings  as  may  be  needed  in  the  business  of  the  commission  or  any  of 
:s  branches,  and  may  provide  the  same  with  a  sufficient  force  of  officers,  clerks  and 
ther  employees,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
nd  shall  rent  or  purchase,  and  use  all  equipment,  appliances,  horses,  mules,  trucks 
r  wagons,  and  all  supplies  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  said  business. 
Sec.  13.  A  now  srction  is  hereby  added  to  said  act,  to  be  numbered  section 
wen  a,  and  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  la.  The  director  shall  have  power  to  appoint  the  head  of  each  state 
tarket,  branch,  station,  depot  or  bureau,  established  under  the  authority  of  this  act. 
:  Sec.  14.  Section  eight  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
I  Section  8.  The  commission  shall  have  a  bureau  of  correspondence  for  gathering 
id  disseminating  information  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  marketing  of  California 
roducts,  and  shall  issue  booklets  thereon,  and  by  every  practicable  means  keep  the 
foducers  informed  of  the  supply  and  demand  and  at  what  market  their  products 
i.n  best  be  handled. 

>Sec.  15.     Section  ten  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'Section  10.     The  state  markot   commission  shall  have  a  secretary,  who  shall  be 
>pointed  by   the  director  and   hold   office  at  his   pleasure,  and  shall  perform  such 
iities   as   he   may   prescribe.     The   annual   salary   of   the   secretary   shall   be   three 
tousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

►Sec.  10.     Section  eleven  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Section  11.     The  state  market  commission  shall  have  a  seal  bearing  the  inscription 
State  Market   Commission   of  California,"   which  seal   shall   be  affixed  to  all  such 
straments  as  the  director  shall  require. 

■Sec.  17.     Section  twelve  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■Section  12.     The  salaries  of  the  director  and  secretary  shall  be  paid  to  them  in 
e  same  manner  as  are  the  salaries  of  other  state  officers. 

The   salary   or   compensation   of   all   other   persons   holding   office   or   employment 

der  the  director,  at  the  head  office  or  at  any  of  the  state  markets,  depots,  stations 

branches  of  the  state  market  commission,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  director  and  shall 

I   paid   monthly   from  the  state  market  commission  fund,   as  hereinafter  provided, 

Id  after  being  approved  by  the  director  upon  claims  therefor  to  be  audited  by  the 

ite  board  of  control. 

All  expenses  incurred  by  the  director  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
eluding  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and  other  disbursements  of  the 
Sector,  his  officers  and  employees,  incurred  while  on  business  of  the  commission, 
all  be  paid  from  the  state  market  commission  fund  in  the  same  manner,  except  as 
ovided  for  in  section  19  of  this  act. 

3EC.  18.     Section  fourteen  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  14.     There  is  hereby  created  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "State  Market 

mmission  Fund."     All  fees,  charges  and  costs  collected  by  said  commission  under 

s  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  to  the  credit  of  such  fund.     All 

bropriations  made  by  this  act  or  any  subsequent  act  for  the  use  of  the  state  market 

^amission,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  fund.     All  expenses  of  whatsoever 

i:ure,   incurred  by  the  commission  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid 

Im  the  state  market  commission  fund,  after  being  approved  by  the  director,  upon 

iims   therefor  to   be   audited   by   the  board   of  control,   except  as  provided   for  in 

ftion  19  of  this  act. 

4$ec.  19.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  said  act,  to  be  numbered  section 
•  rteen  o,  and  to  read  as  follows  : 

{section  14c.  A  revolving  fund  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  dollars,  shall  be 
eiblishod  by  the  board  of  control  for  expenses  of  the  state  market  commission, 
oer  than  salaries,  rent  and  other  regular  expenses,  and  the  director  may  expend 
ah  revolving  fund  without  first  procuring  the  authority  of  the  board  of  control,  but 
all  file  vouchers,  monthly,  with  the  board  of  control  covering  such  disbursements. 
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Sec.  20.     Section  fifteen  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  15.     There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  state  treasurj 

not   otherwise   appropriated,   the   sum   of thousand  dollars,   to   be   used  bj 

said  director  in  establishing  and  carrying  on  the  slate  market  commission  provided 
for  by  this  act. 

Sec.  21.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  said  act.  to  be  numbered  section 
seventeen  a,  ami  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  37'/.  The  director  may  make  investigations  concerning  all  matters  relating 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  tin-  nil  s  and  regulations  prescribed  thereunder.  In 
connection  with  any  such  investigations,  the  director  shall  have  the  right  to  ingpfl 
the  books  and  records  of  any  person,  and  tin'  director  is  hereby  empowered  to  hear 
complaints,  administer  oaths,  certify  to  all  official  acts  and  to  issue  subpoenas  for  (B 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  papers,  books,  accounts,  document 
and  testimony  in  any  inquiry,  investigation,  hearing  or  proceeding  in  any  part  of 
the  state. 

Sec.  22.  A  new  section  i>  hereby  added  to  said  act.  to  be  numbered  section 
seventeen  b.  and  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  17b.     Any  person  refusing  or  failing  within  a  reasonable  time  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  the  director  for  information  in  connection  with  any  investiga 
made  under  authority  of  this  act.  shall   be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and   punish 
by  fine  not   exceeding  five  hundred    (500)    dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exec 
ninety  (90)  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 

Sec.  2.*!.     A   new   Bection    is   hereby   added    to  said   act.    to  be  numbered  se< 
seventeen  c.  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  17c.     Any  employ r  agenl  of  tin'  commission  who  shall  knowingly  mak< 

public  any  confidential  information  acquired  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  dutief 
under  the  provisions  of  this  m-t .  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  person  in  inteiH 
may  in  the  discretion  of  the  director  he  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  commisafl 

Sec.  24.     Section  eighteen  <  t  said  act  i<  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  18.  Sufficient  commission  for  the  handling  of  products  shall  be  charged 
by  the  state  market  commission  to  gradually  build  up  the  state  market  commissi 
fund  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  original  appropriation,  such  fund  to  be  nsed  as  required 
in  the  operation  or  extensions  i  f  the  state  market  commission. 

Sec.  2-"i.     A    m  .    i<   hereby   added    to   said   act,    to   be   numbered    secfl 

eighteen  a,  and  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  ls</.  If  any  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause  or  phrase  of  this  act  is 
for  any  reason  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  B 
validity  of  the  remaining  portions  of  this  act.  The  legislature  hereby  declares  that 
it  would  have  passpd  this  act  and  each  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause  or 
phrase  thereof,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  any  one  or  more  other  sections,  sub- 
sections, sentences,  clauses  cr  phra  dared  unconstitutional. 

Sec.  2<'..     A    new    section    is    hereby    added    to    said    act.    to    be    numbered 
eighteen  b,  and  to  read  as  follows  : 

Section  185.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 
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APPENDIX  -F." 
PROPOSED  STATE  MARKET  COMMISSION  ACT. 

i   \s    ir    WOULD    HEAD    WHEN    AMENDED.) 

.1//  act  to  providi  for  tin  creation  of  the  "Stati  Market  Cow  m  Us  ion"  and  th< 
organization  t  Inn  of:  to  carry  on  the  bus  in  ens  of  receiving  from  the  prod^R 
thereof  the  agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farm  products  of  the  state  of  Cali 
forma  ami  s<llim  and  disposing  of  such  products  on  commission  ;  to  define  Hi 
other  duties  and  po  r<  >  ;  to  create  the  position  of  -State  Market  Director";  tc 
define  his  duties  ami   powers ;  to  create  tin    -slate   Market  Commission  Fund," 
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and  to  appropriate  mom:/  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  repealing 

all  acts  and  parts  of  arts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

>.v  1.     There    is    hereby    created    the    "State   Market    Commission,"   a   state 
ganization  for  the  following  purp<  ses,  i"  wit: 

(1st)  To  carry  on  the  business  of  re<  eiving  from  the  producers  thereof,  the  agri- 
ltur.il.  fishery,  dairy  and  farm  products  of  the  state  of  California  and  the  selling 
d  disposing  of  the  same  on  commission,  as  herein  provided. 

(2d  i  To  gather  and  disseminate  information  concerning  supply,  demand,  prevail- 
I  pries  and  commercial  movements,  including  common  and  cold  storage,  of  state 
oducts. 

[(3d)    To  promote,  assist   ami  encourage  the  organization  and  operation  of  coopera- 
te and  other  associations  ami  organizatons  for  improving  the  relations  and  services 
fiong  producers,  distributors  and  consumers  of  state  products. 
(4th  i   To  foster  and  encourage  cooperation  between  producers  and  distributors  of 
jite  products,  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 

(."Ithi  To  foster  and  encourage  the  standardizing,  grading,  inspection,  labeling, 
odliug,  storage  and  sale  of  state  products. 

(<ithi  To  investigate  the  practices  and  methods  and  any  specific  transaction  of 
ninission  merchants  and  others  who  receive,  solicit,  buy,  handle  on  commission  or 
lerwise,  stale  products. 

(7th  i  To  act  as  a  mediator  or  arbitrator,  when  invited,  in  any  controversy  or 
ue,  that  may  arise  1  etween  producers  and  distributors  and  which  affect  the  interest 
the  consumer. 

'(Sthi  To  certify,  for  the  protection  of  owners,  buyers  or  creditors,  when  so 
[Bested,  to  warehouse  receipts  for  state  products,  verifying  quantities  and  qualities 
rcof.  and  to  charge  for  such  service  fees  sufficient  to  make  the  service  at  least 
f-supporting. 

(ilthi    To   issue   labels   bearing  the  seal   if  the  slate   market  commission  for  state 
■tacts,   for  which  state   labels   have  not   otherwise  been  authorized  by  law,  under 
eh  rules  and  regulations  as  the  commission   (director'.'!   may  deem  necessary. 
(10th  i   To   act   on    behalf   of    the    consumer   in   conserving   and    protecting    their 
erests  in  every  practicable  way  against  excessive  prices. 

(11th)   To  act  as  market  advisor  for  producers  and  distributors,  assisting  them  in 
nomical  and  efficient  distribution  of  state  products  at  fair  prices. 
(32th)   To  improve,  broaden  and  extend  in  very  practicable  way.  the  distribution 
1  sale  of  California  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

t  shall  be  within  the  province  of  the  state  market  director,  hereinafter  provided 
,  to  determine  and  decide,  when,  where  and  to  what  extent,  existing  conditions 
der  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  carry  out  any  or  all  the  purposes  of  this  act,  as 
ive  set  forth. 

>ec.  1«.  This  act  shall  be  known  as  the  "State  Market  Commission"  act. 
>ec.  lb.  It  is  hereby  declared  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  promote  in  the 
3re.st  of  the  producer,  the  distributor  and  consumer,  economical  and  efficient  dis- 
union and  marketing,  of  all  agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farm  products  of 
.ifornia  ;  to  reduce  in  every  practicable  way.  the  expense  and  cost  of  marketing 
1  products,  that  the  producer  may  secure  more  adequate  returns  and  the  con- 
ler  a  lower  cost;  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  state  market  commission;  to 
ne  its  duties  and  powers  ;  to  create  the  position  of  the  office  of  state  market 
ictor ;  to  define  his  duties  and  powers;  to  create  the  state  market  commission 
d;  to  establish  free  markets  and  auction  markets  owned  or  supervised  by  the 
te,  and  to  appropriate  money  for  the  foregoing  purposes. 

iEC.  lc.     The  following  terms  used   in  this  act  shall,  unless  a  different  meaning 
dainly  required  by  the  context,  be  construed  as  follows: 
?he  "commission"  shall  be  understood  to  be  the  state  market  commission. 
'he  "director"   shall  be  understood  to  be  the  state  market  director,  himself  per- 
ally  or  his  duly  appointed  and  authorized  representative. 

'he  "state  market"  shall  be  understood  to  be  the  places  of  business  established  by 
Estate  market  commission  for  the  sale  of  state  products. 
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The  word  "products"  shall  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  agricultural,  fishery,  dairy 
and  farm  products  of  the  state  of  California,  or  products  manufactured  or  processed 
therefrom  within  the  state.  The  term  "organizations  of  producers  and  distributors" 
shall  be  understood  to  include  all  corporations,  societies,  associations  and  organiza- 
tions of  producers,  of  producers  and  distributors,  or  of  distributors,  cooperative  or 
otherwise,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  marketing  of  state  products,  and 
which  from  their  not  selling  their  securties  to  the  public,  do  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  "Investment  Companies  Act." 

A  "person"  shall  be  understood  to  include  individuals,  partnerships,  associations 
and  corporations  or  their  agents  or  employees.  When  the  singular  is  used  the  plural 
is  also  included.  Whenever  the  masculine  is  used,  the  feminine  and  neuter  are 
included. 

Sec.  Id.  The  production  and  marketing  of  all  agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and 
farm  products  of  the  state  of  California  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  matter  of  public 
interest  and  a  proper  subject  for  investigation,  encouragement,  development,  regula- 
tion and  control  by  the  state. 

Sec.  2.  The  state  market  commission  shall  consist  of  a  governing  body  of  one 
person,  to  be  known  as  the  state  market  director,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state  of  California,  and  of 
a  secretary  to  be  appointed  by  the  state  market  director,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
and  these  two  shall  perform  the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  state  market 
commission  and  shall  administer  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  director  shall  establish  and  maintain  in  any  and  all  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  state,  depots  or  stations  to  be  used  as  state  markets,  for  the  receiving, 
care,  sale  and  distribution  of  the  agricultural,  fishery,  dairy  and  farm  products  of 
California,  and  the  director  shall  establish  and  maintain  an  executive  office  or  head- 
quarters at  Sacramento. 

Sec.  4.  The  director  shall  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations,  and  change  the 
same  when  necessary,  for  the  operation  and  carrying  on  of  the  state  market  commis- 
sion, and  shall  print  the  rules  for  free  distribution  to  all  persons  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  market,  whether  buyers  or  sellers,  and  all  buyers 
and  sellers  shall  conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations  in  order  to  claim  any  right 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  All  producers  of  agricultural,  dairy  or  farm  products,  or  products  manu- 
factured or  processed  therefrom,  or  fishery  products,  which  shall  have  been  grown, 
raised,  produced,  processed  or  manufactured  within  the  state  of  California,  or  caught 
in  the  territoi'ial  watei*s  thereof,  shall  have  the  right  to  consign  and  deliver  such 
products  to  the  state  market  commission  at  any  of  its  state  markets,  depots  or 
branches,  for  sale  and  distribution. 

Sec.  6.  The  state  market  commission  shall  receive  and  care  for  all  products 
consigned  and  delivered  to  it  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  sell  and 
distribute  to  dealers,  consumers  and  all  buyers  such  products  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  of  the  producer,  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  director,  fix  resale  prices; 
and,  to  the  end  that  the  state  market  commission  be  self-supporting,  shall  charge  a 
commission  for  the  handling  of  all  products  in  an  amount  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  director  is  just  and  reasonable.  All  settlements  with  producers  shall  be  made 
once  a  month  or  oftener,  and  the  state  market  commission  shall  retain  the  commis- 
sion charged. 

Sec.  7.  The  director  shall  have  power  to  rent,  lease,  occupy  and  use  all  such 
lands  and  buildings  as  may  be  needed  in  the  business  of  the  commission  or  any  of  its 
branches,  and  may  provide  the  same  with  a  sufficient  force  of  officers,  clerks,  and 
other  employees,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  shall  rent  or  purchase,  and  use  all  equipment,  appliances,  horses,  mules,  trucks 
or  wagons,  and  all  supplies  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  said  business. 

Sec.  la.  The  director  shall  have  power  to  appoint  the  head  of  each  state  market, 
branch,  station,  depot  or  bureau,  established  under  the  authority  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  The  commission  shall  have  a  bureau  of  correspondence  for  gathering  and 
disseminating  information  on   all  subjects  relating  to  the  marketing  of  California 
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jducts,  and  shall  issue  booklets  thereon,  and  by  every  practicable  means  keep  the 
isducers  informed  of  the  supply  and  demand  and  at  what  market  their  products  can 
;t  be  handled. 

Sec.  9.  The  term  of  office  of  the  director  shall  be  four  years  or  until  his  suc- 
fjior  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  annual  salary  of  the  director  shall  be 
e  thousand  dollars.  The  first  appointment  of  director  shall  be  made  upon  this 
:  going  into  effect.  The  legislature,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  may  remove  the  director 
•  misconduct,  neglect  of  duty,  or  incompetency. 

Sec.  10.  The  state  market  commission  shall  have  a  secretary,  who  shall  be 
'pointed  by  the  director  and  hold  office  at  his  pleasure,  and  shall  perform  such 
ties  as  he  may  prescribe.  The  annual  salary  of  the  secretary  shall  be  three 
ousand  six  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  11.  The  state  market  commission  shall  have  a  seal  bearing  the  inscription 
tate  Market  Commission  of  California,"  which  seal  shall  be  affixed  to  all  such 
struments  as  the  director  shall  require. 

Sec.  12.  The  salaries  of  the  director  and  secretary  shall  be  paid  to  them  in  the 
me  manner  as  are  the  salaries  of  other  state  officers. 

The  salary  or  compensation  of  all  other  persons  holding  office  or  employment 
der  the  director,  at  the  bead  office  or  at  any  of  the  state  markets,  depots,  stations 

branches  of  the  state  market  commission,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  director  and  shall 

paid  monthly  from  the  state  market  commission  fund,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
d  after  being  approved  by  the  director  upon  claims  therefor  to  be  audited  by  the 
ite  board  of  control. 

All  expense  incurred  by  the  director  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  includ- 
»  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and  other  disbursements  of  the  director, 
i  officers  and  employees,  incurred  while  on  business  of  the  commission,  shall  be 
lid  from  the  state  market  commission  fund  in  the  same  manner  except  as  provided 
r  in  section  19  of  this  act. 

Sec.  13.  The  director  shall  not  engage  in  any  other  line  of  business  during  his 
rm  of  office,  but  shall  devote  his  whole  time,  attention,  and  ability  to  the  duties 

his  office.  The  director  shall  not  hold  any  stock  or  other  interest  whatsoever  in 
y  produce  commission  business. 

Sec,  14.  There  is  hereby  created  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "state  market  com- 
ssion  fund."  All  fees,  charges  and  costs  collected  by  said  commission  under  this 
t  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state  to  the  credit  of  such  fund.  All 
propriations  made  by  this  act  or  any  subsequent  act  for  the  use  of  the  state 
irket  commission,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  fund.  All  expenses  of  what- 
ever nature,  incurred  by  the  commission  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
:id  from  the  state  market  commission  fund,  after  being  approved  by  the  director, 
>on  claims  therefor  to  be  audited  by  the  board  of  control,  except  as  provided  for 

section  19  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14a.  A  revolving  fund  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  dollars  shall  be 
;ablished  by  the  board  of  control  for  expenses  of  the  state  market  commission,  other 
an  salaries,  rent  and  other  regular  expenses,  and  the  director  may  expend  such 
volving  fund  without  first  procuring  the  authority  of  the  board  of  control,  but 
all  file  vouchers,  monthly,  with  the  board  of  control  covering  such  disbursements. 
Sec.  15.     There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  state  treasury 

t  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  by 

id  director  in  establishing  and  carrying  on  the  state  market  commission  provided 
r  by  this  act. 

Sec.  16.  The  director  shall  make  and  submit  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the 
t  day  of  December  of  each  year,  a  report,  containing  a  full  and  complete  account 

its  transactions  and  proceedings  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  such 
her  facts,  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  may  be  deemed  of  value  to  the 
ople  of  the  state. 

Sec.  17.  The  director,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  make 
d  execute  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  California  an  official  bond  in  the  sum  of 
ty  thousand  dollars,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office.     The 
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director   may    require    of    the    officers   and    employees    such    bonds    for    the    faithful 
performance  of  their  duties,  as  in  bis  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  17a.  The  director  may  make  investigations  concerning  all  matters  relating 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  thereunder.  In 
connection  with  any  such  investigations,  the  director  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect 
the  books  and  records  of  any  person,  and  the  director  is  hereby  empowered  to  heai 
complaints,  administer  oaths,  certify  to  all  official  acts  and  to  issue  subpoenas  foi 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  papers,  books,  accouuts,  documents 
and  testimony  in  any  inquiry,  investigation,  hearing  or  proceeding  in  any  part  oi 
the  state. 

Sec,  l~h.  Any  person  refusing  or  failing  within  a  reasonable  time  to  complj 
with  the  demand  of  the  director  for  information  in  connection  with  any  investigatior 
made  under  authority  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  bj 
fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  (.">00)  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ninetj 
(90)  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  17c.  Any  employee  or  agent  of  the  commission  who  shall  knowingly  make 
public  any  confidential  information  acquired  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  dutie: 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  person  in  interest 
may  in  the  discretion  of  the  director  he  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  commission 

Sec.  IS.     Sufficient  commission  for  the  handling  of  products  shall  be  chai 
the  state  market  commission  to  gradually  build  up  the  state  market  commission  fun 
in  a  sum  equal  to  the  original  appropriation,  such  fund  to  be  used  as  required  in  th 
operation  or  extensions  of  the  state  market  commission. 

Sec.  18a.  If  any  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause  or  phrase  of  this  act  is  fo 
any  reason  declared  to  In  unconstitutional,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  the  validit 
of  the  remaining  portions  of  this  act.  The  legislature  hereby  declares  that  it  woul 
have  passed  this  act  and  each  section,  subsection,  sentence,  clause  or  phrase  thereol 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  any  one  or  more  other  section-,  subsections,  sentence.1 
clauses  or  phrases  be  declared  unconstitutional. 

Sec.  186.     All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  i 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

To  the  Honorable  Members  of  (lie  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  Legisla- 
tun  of  California: 

Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section  2319h 
Df  the  Political  Code  of  the  state  of  California,  "An  act  relating  to  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,"  there  is  herewith  submitted  for 
your  consideration  a  financial  statement  covering  the  sixty-sixth  and 
sixty-seventh  fiscal  years,  a  summary  of  the  horticultural  legislation 
enacted  during  the  past  two  years  and  its  effect  upon  California  horti- 
culture, a  report  on  the  work  accomplished  by  this  commission,  a  short 
statement  on  the  service  of  the  county  horticultural  commissioners,  and 
also  brief  recommendations  for  the  work  of  the  sixty-ninth  and  seven- 
tieth fiscal  years. 

G.  H.  HECKE, 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 
E.  J.  Vosler, 

Secretary,  State  Commission  of  Horticulture. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
Sixty-sixth    Fiscal   Year. 
Main  Office. 
(Commissioner,  deputy  commissioner,  secretary,  office  assistant,  clerk  and 
stenographer.  > 

Salary,  assistants $2,319  16 

Supplies  and  equipment   732  53 

Traveling 1^21  33 

$4,473  02 

Insectary  Division. 

(Superintendent,    assistant    superintendent,    field    deputy,    foreign    field 

collectors,  laboratory  assistant  and  stenographer.) 

(a  1   Sacramento  office — 

Salary,  assistants $1,244  24 

Bupplies  and  equipment 706  28 

ling 678  96 

Extra  service  42  25 

2,671  73 

(0)    Insect  collecting,  Italy,  Orient  and  Africa — 

Italy   -Salary    $824  31 

Traveling 426  17 

Miscellan is  expenses 112  67 

Africa — Miscellaneous  expenses    64  34 

Japan — Miscellaneous   expenses   147  25 

1,574  74 

Quarantine  Division. 

(Chief  deputy  and  deputy  quarantine  officers,  eight  quarantine  inspectors, 
ami  clerk-stenographer. » 

Salary,  assistants $12,208  33 

Supplies  and  equipment 778  25 

Traveling    776  49 

Office  rent 360  00 

ssels,  arrival 156  00 

14,279  07 

ral  Expenses. 

Telephone  and   telegraph  414  66 

Express,  freight  and  cartage 468  89 

a    157  87 

Postage    (revolving    fund) 1.084  00 

Exhibit  Panama-Pacific   International   Exposition 300  0< 

Automobile    (Ford)    T)^  °2 

Auto  supplies,  license  and  garage '"  "' 

Services  state  quarantine  guardians — 

J.  B.  Hickman $28  6° 

R.  C.  Tubbs 7  65 

C.  C.  Clarke 12  00 

. 48  25 

White  Fly  Campaign,  Marysville ^  £j 

Installing  buzzer  system,  main  office ~ 

Installing  sink,  dark  room,  main  office ~ 

Installing  sink,  insectary „„ 

Installing   heating   plant,    insectary " 

Services  carpenter,  insectary __ 

Services  carpenter,  main  office 
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Special  trips — 

Forty-fifth  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention   (J.  II.  Hale) 24S  90S 

Corvallis  and  Medford,  Oregon  (Commissioner) 62  10 

Miscellaneous    

Total   expenditures $26,7 

Amount  appropriated  for  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year .$27.5 

Balance  unexpended  for  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year 1,S01  43 

Amounts  returned  to  appropriation  for  sixty-fifth  fiscal  year — 

1913,  October  16th.  script  book  refund $4  38 

1914.  April  22d,  traveling 56  14 

July  7th,  freight 4  08 



Amount  on  band  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year ~>6  03 

Expenditures  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year 2t',,7 

Balance  sixty-sixth  fiscal  year >'-' 

Amounts    returned    to   general    fund    from    sixty-sixth    fiscal    year 
appropriation — 

1913,  March  16th,  magazine  subscription    

sai  27   50 

April  21st,  traveling 28  50 

merchandise  returned   __ 4  00 



Balance  sixty-sixth   fiscal   year 

Total  returned  to  general  fund 

Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Year. 

Main   (>>' 

(Commissioner,  deputy  commi-  and 
stenographer.) 

Salary,  assistants SL.'..".'".?  50 

Supplies  and  equipment 7<'l    75 

Traveling    1.1  it  50 

$4,21 

tury  Division. 

(Superintendeir  at    superintendent,     field    deputy,     foreign     field 

collectors,  laboratory  assistant  and  'her.) 

(a)  Sacramento  office — 

Salary,  assistants $1,717 

Supplies  and  equipment " t:;.".  22 

Traveling 730  06 

Extra   service   120  00 

3,0<" 

(b)  Insect  collecting,  Orient — 

Traveling $973  10 

Miscellaneous   130  39 

1,103  49 

Quarantine  Division. 
(Chief  deputy  and  depu  rantine  officers,  eight  quarantine  inspectors 

and  clerk-stenographer.) 

Salary,  assistants $12,210   17 

Supplies  and  equipment 328  7" 

Traveling    \rt< 

Office  rent 702  60 

Reporting  vessels 216  00 

Extra   service   102  09 

14,530  08 
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Auto  expenses $258  32 

Books 86  16 

Telephone  and  telegraph gjg  73 

r  and  rartaue ...    532  32 

■«>    864  03 

laueous    (377  3^ 

2,996  86 

•    $25  844  95 

STANDARD  APPLE  ACT  OF  1915. 
Statement  of  Expenditures  Sixty-seventh   Fiscal  Year. 

Salaries   chief  apple   insp  .$"2.573  50 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co..  express , 13  72 

Printing    apple    -.mips 287  76 

Traveling 24 

2,901  83 

Amount  appropriated   for  sixtj  -■■■-.    >:  ar $5.000  00 

i:  _   .__      "J.;  11  ll  83 

returned    lo    general    fund    $2,098  17 

\  011th    fiscal    year o.lSl!  77 

Amount  on  hand  beginning  sixty-eighth  fiscal  year 3,182  77 

PRINTING  FUND. 

Statement  of  Expenditures  Sixty-sixth   Fiscal  Year. 

Bulletin  "Injurious  and    Bern  lii  ;                                 ifornia" $2,515  56 

Bulletin    "Apple   Growing    in    California" 366  03 

Monthly    Bulletins    ($160.59                                                Monthly 
•  tin    paid    for   from    various   officers   fund   by   permis- 
sion of  Board  of  Control  1 2,525  39 

Reprints    from    Monthly    Bulletins 85 

Programs    Fruit    Growei                   utions 68  25 

Supplies    and    binding 831  25 

6,392  11 

Amount    appropriati                   ixth    fiscal   year $5,000  00 

Balam-e    unexpended    sixty-fifth    lis                  1,222  52 

Amount  on  hand  sixtv-sixth  fiscal  year $6i222  52 

6,392   11 

Deficit 169  59 

Sixty-seventh  Fiscal  Year. 

Monthly    Bulletin    2,372  98 

Reprints  from   Monthly   Bulletin 17°  62 

Supplies   and   binding 902  ^0 

rams    Fruit    Growers'    Conventions 39  24 

Appropriation  for  sixty-seventh  and  sixty-eighth  fiscal  years—    $7,500  00 
Total  expenditures  sixty-seventh   fiscal   year 3,485  04 

Amount  on  hand  beginning  sixty-eighth  fiscal  year 4>014  96 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

In  presenting  this  my  first  report  to  the  legislature  of  Califori 
after  having  served  as  your  State  Horticultural  Commissioner  since  the 
seventh  of  October,  1916,  it  is  necessary  that  much  of  it  deal  with  things 
that  took  place  during  the  administration  of  my  predecessor,  the  late 
Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  data  be  secured  from  those 
who  were  associated  with  Dr.  Cook  in  the  work  of  the  commission. 

LEGISLATION. 

Three  laws,  one  a  nation.-il  and  the  other  two,  state  laws,  make  prom- 
inent the  horticultural  legislation  of  the  past  two  years ;  these  are :  the 
national  law  which  provides  for  point  of  destination  inspection  of  parcel 
post  shipments  of  plants,  and  the  two  California  laws  relating  to  the 
standardization  of  apple  packing  and  the  standardization  of  other  <l 
uous  fruit  packing.  The  tireless  efforts  of  Dr.  Cook  toward  securing 
the  passage  of  the  parcel  post  act  are  well  known  to  many,  and  no  doubt 
it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  congress  finally  took  favorable 
action  and  gave  us  a  law  which,  while  it  is  not  perfect,  is  doing  mucl 
for  the  protection  of  our  fruit  industry  from  dangerous  pi 

At  the  time  of  the  Visalia  convention  in  November,  1915,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  read  a  paper  on  horticultural  legislation  and  to  suggest  that 
a  legislative  committee  of  fruit  growers  be  appointed  to  work  on  our 
laws  with  the  idea  of  strengthening  the  weaknesses,  and  coordinating 
those  that  were  so  related  as  to  make  such  a  thing  possible.  This  comj 
miller  was  appointed  last  September  and  was  composed  of  thirty-live 
men,  among  whom  were  fruit  growers,  fruit  shippers,  commission  men, 

county  horticultural  i imissioners,  and  state  officials,  representing  a 

variety  of  closely  allied  interests.  The  services  of  these  men  were  fully 
and  cheerfully  given,  and  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  determine  the 
best  means  for  improvement. 

SPECIAL   POTATO   MEETINGS. 

During  the  biennium  the  potato  growers  have  received  no  small  share 
of  attention  from  the  State  Commission  of  Horticulture.  The  fact  has 
for  some  time  been  realized  that  the  yield  of  potatoes  is  not  half  as  greal 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  that  the  decrease  is  due  very  largely  to 
three  fungous  diseases,  Rhizoctonia,  scab  and  Fusarium  wilt.  In  the 
conventions  which  were  held  in  the  main  potato  growing  sections  the 
nature  and  control  of  these  diseases  were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  attended 
practically  all  of  the  meetings,  giving  the  people  the  benefit  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

The  inspection  of  potatoes  for  seed  certification  under  the  act  of  1915 
has  been  conducted  by  an  expert,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  I 
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|)epartment  of  Agriculture.     During  the  past  season  the  charge  for  this 
I?ork,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  growers,  thus  making  the  act  self-sup- 
►orting,  was  placed  on  an  acreage  basis,  as  follows: 

1  to  10  aon  s. 

First  inspection   $0  50 

Second  inspection 1  50 

Third  inspection 1  00 

//  to  25  'Kits. 

First  inspection   $0  50 

Second  inspection 1  00 

Third    inspection    1  00 

a;  to  50  acres. 

First   inspection  $0  50 

Second  inspection 1  00 

Third  inspection 50 

51  acres  or  more. 

First   inspection  $0  50 

Second    inspect  inn    50 

Third  inspection 50 

As  lime  goes  on  this  work  will  mean  much  more  to  the  potato  growers, 
and  improved  seed  will  tend  to  place  the  industry  on  a  much  firmer 
footing. 

PARASITE  COLLECTING. 

The  work  of  the  insectary  division  in  collecting  beneficial  insects  to 
prey  upon  injurious  forms  in  our  orchards  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  State  Commission  of  Horticulture.  The  demand  for 
more  work  along  this  line  cups  to  us  from  the  growers,  and  we  hope 
that  sufficient  funds  may  be  available  during  my  term  of  office  to  carry 
on  this  branch  of  the  work  more  extensively  and  successfully  than  in 
the  past.  The  fruit  industry  of  California  is  important  enough  to 
Justify  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  work, 
if  such  money  can  be  spent  with  good  chances  for  success.  When 
we  consider  the  fact  that  fumigation  is  now  necessary  for  the  control  of 
our  worst  scale  pests,  and  that  it  costs  on  an  average  of  $30  per  acre 
to  fumigate  a  citrus  grove,  and  when  we  consider  that  this  work  must 
be  done  every  two  or  three  years,  we  begin  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
parasitic  control  of  orchard  pests.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  col- 
lector in  China  collecting  parasites  of  the  mealy  bug,  black  scale  and 
other  pests.  His  work  has  been  extremely  arduous  at  times,  but  the 
field  of  his  labors  is  promising  and  benefits  will  ultimately  result  if  the 
investigations  can  be  continued. 

QUARANTINE. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  practically  all  our  worst  orchard 
insect  enemies  are  importations  from  another  country  we  can  begin  to 
appreciate  the  necessity  for  quarantine  regulations.     Our  fruit  interests 
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have  been  safeguarded  by  the  quarantine  division  of  the  service,  in  t he- 
most  effective  manner.  Time  and  again  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly? 
fsnd  other  serious  pests  have  been  taken  in  material  from  abroad.  The 
chances  of  fruit  fly  gettii  liis  stale  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini 

mum.  and  it  is  proposed  to  keep  the  1  -  lit  in  the  future  as  in  thai 

past  few  years  of  the 

The  exceedingly  serious  citrus  cank<  se  of  the  southern  stateJ 

has  caused  much  concern  in  California,  and  in  order  that  our 
might  have  the  best  possible  protection  this  office  can  glutei 

quarantine   (Order  No.  28)    was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  Septeml 
ber  21,  1916.     This  order  denied  admittance  into  the  state  of  California* 
of  all  citrus  fruit  and  citrus  trees,  including  buds  and  scions,  from  i 
other  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.     <>n  account  of  a  small  trade  m\ 
citrus  fruits  with  Arizona,  this  order  was  amended  to  exempt  Ari 
on  November  28,  1916,  after  Arizona  I 

states  was  at  our  request  madi  ur  own.     Neither  Ari        j 

nor  California  have  the  disease  within  their  borders,  thus  a  recipi        I 
arrangemenl  was  possible,  and  the  interstate  traffic  in  citrus  fru 
allowed  to  continue.     We  believe  thai   both  Arizona  and  this  stal 
justified  in  their  seemingly   radical   quarantine   measures,   but    jnstifi- 
ttremely   dangerous  character  of  tin  lu 

Florida,  where  the  d  s  -   a  total  appropriation  of  $845.00 

one  year  was  utilized  in  a  campaign  for  eradication.     This  monej 
supplied  as  folio 



Florid.,  legislature 193,000  00 

Individuals    100,000 

The  method  of  eradication  is  the  destruction  of  affected  ti 

AUSTRALIAN   QUARANTINE   OF  CITRUS   FRUITS. 
In  February.  1915,  the  commonwealth  of  Australia  issued  a  prod 
tion  denying  entrance  of  citrus  fruits  and  citrus  >m  coin 

where  citrus  canker  is  known  to  occur.     Since  certain  of  the  Son: 
states  have  the  disease  the  California  market  d.     Immediately 

upon  the  receipt  of  this  information  the  office  began  the  tasl 
vincing  the  Australian  authorities  that  there  was  no  citrus  canker  id 
California,  and  that  the  proclamation  against  the  country  worked  an 
injustice  against   California,  which  i-  i  from  the  citrus  canker 

territory.     The  efforts  of  this  commission  and  others  who  v. 
interested  finally  succeeded,  and  the  order  was  modified  to  exempt  Cali- 
fornia from  its  provisions,  allowing  our  citrus  fruits  to  be  exported  to 
that  country  under  certain  reasonable  rules  and  restrictions  with  which 
we  .-an  readily  comply. 
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ALFALFA  WEEVIL  CONFERENCE. 

In  April,  1915,  a  conference  of  quarantine  officials  from  the  Western 

sted  in  the  Alfalfa  Weevil,  was  called  in  Salt  Lake  City, 

Itah,  by  Governor  William  Spry,  who  through  the  governors  of  the 

ther  states  invited  delegates  to  attend.     This  conference  was  attended 

y  the  acting  commissioner,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Cook.     The 

abject  of  alfalfa   weevil   and  alfalfa  weevil  quarantine  in  all  of  its 

by  quarantine  representatives  of  seven  Western 

s,  viz:  Arizona,   California.   Colorado,  Idaho.  Montana,  Utah  and 

ming.     There   w.  sire  on  the  part  of  all  present  to  adopt 

mii'orm  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  different  states  against 

his   pest.     A  closer   understanding  of  the  situation  than  ever  before 

esulted  from  tin-  meel  ing,  and  all  del  ent  away  feeling  that  the 

onference  was  a   succ<  ss.     The  direct  result,  so  far  as  California  is 

©ncerned,  was  a  modification  of  our  order  whereby  we  are  better  pro- 

ected  against  the  weevil,  and  the  affected  states  can  have  no  just  reason 

or  complaint. 

CROP  REPORTS  AND  STATISTICS. 

The  work  of  compiling  crop  reports  and  statistics  has  been  systema- 
until  the  system  is  now  in  perfect  working  order.     This  depart- 
aent  of  the  commission's  to  the  public  has  been  greatly  appre- 

iated,  and  comparatively  few  complaints  have  been  made  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  figures.  A  table  was  compiled  showing  the  percentage 
>f  the  state's  total  normal  output  of  the  different  fruits  in  each  county. 
This  table  was  mailed  each  month  with  a  report  showing  the  condition 
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of  the  fruit  crop.  By  the  aid  of  this  table  it  has  been  possible  to  compile 
a  state  average  condition  of  our  fruits  during  the  different  months  of 
the  season.     The  table  follows : 

ESTIMATED  PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  CROP  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  GROWN  IN  EACH  OF  THE  MAIN  PRODUCING 
COUNTIES   DURING  A  SEASON   OF   NORMAL   PRODUCTION. 

Compiled  from   Reports  of  the  County   Horticultural   Commissioners. 

By  Geo.  P.  Weldon,  Chief  Deputy  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture. 
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an  2  per  cent  of  state's  norma!  crop  grown  In  county. 

The  acreage  of  bearing  orchards,  as  given  by  the  county  horticultural 
commissioners  in  reports  to  this  office  September,  1915,  was  532,947  and 
nonbearing  246,696,  or  a  total  acreage  of  779,643. 
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'  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  statistics  such  as  the  commission 
as  been  able  to  compile,  and  every  effort  will  be  expended  in  the  future 
}  improve  the  service.  Many  difficulties  have  been  encountered,  and  it 
as  seemed  almost  impossible  at  times  to  get  reliable  figures  on  the  con- 
ition  of  crops,  acreage  and  production,  but  by  keeping  continually 
iter  it  we  have  succeeded  so  that  the  estimates  from  most  of  the  coun- 
ies  can  be  depended  upon  as  being  reliable. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Because  of  a  decrease  in  our  printing  fund  for  this  biennium,  from 
510,000  to  $7,500,  our  publication  department  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
leeds  of  the  fruit  industry.  The  monthly  bulletin  has  been  published 
■egularly,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  print  as  large  or  as  well  an 
Uusl  rated  journal  as  previously.  The  mailing  list  for  this  publication 
is  increasing  rapidly,  and  more  funds  will  be  needed  if  we  are  to  con- 
:inu.-  the  service. 

has  been  impossible  with  the  limited  funds  to  have  the  reports  of 
fruit  growers'  conventions  published  by  the  state,  and  in  order  that  the 
valuable  addresses  given  at  these  conventions  might  be  preserved,  and 
in  order  that  we  might  haw  a  continuous  history  of  the  horticultural 
•industry  through  such  reports,  from  the  time  of  the  first  convention  in 
1881  to  th."  present,  arrangements  were  made  whereby  outside  parties 
racted  to  pay  for  the  eost  of  publication  through  advertising  secured 
linns  interested  in  the  horticultural  industry.  Three  reports  were 
published  in  this  manner,  viz :  Los  Angeles,  Visalia  and  San  Bernardino 
convention  reports. 

While  this  commission  feels  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  devise 

a  plan  whereby  these  valuable  convention  papers  and  discussions  may 

reserved   it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  best  to  continue  to  issue  future 

D   the  same  manner.     -Many  difficulties  arose,  and  unless  the 

can  provide  a  sufficient  fund  for  their  printing  the  series  of  reports 

of  annual  conventions,  which  is  complete  from  1881  to  the  present  with 

the  exception  of  one  number,  will  necessarily  be  broken,  and  a  most 

valnal.lc  history  of  horticulture  will  be  terminated. 

The  demand  for  special  publications  of  this  commission  has  been  very 
■  and  it  is  hoPcd  that  during  the  next  two  years  a  special  booklet  on 
pear  culture  may  be  issued.  The  data  and  illustrations  representing 
work  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years,  are  ready  and  only  awaiting 
funds  so  that  the  public  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  investigations  that 
have  been  conducted. 

STANDARDIZATION. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Apple  Standardization  Act  by  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Horticulture  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  ^.™^ 
and  assistants  at  AVatsonville.     A  fund  is  created  to  pay  for  inspection 
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l'rom  the  sale  of  stamps  provided  for  in  the  law.     Santa  Cruz  County 
is  the  only  county  in  the  state  which  has  taken  advantage  of  the  prcB 
visions  of  this  act,  and  for  two  seasons  a  large  amount  of  fruit  from  thai 
county  has  been  marketed  under  state  label  with  gratifying  results* 
The  enforcement  of  the  deciduous  fruit  standardization  act  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  this  office,  but  an  interest  in  its  operations  has  ncvertli 
been  taken.    A  study  has  been  made  of  standards  of  ripeness  to  be 
with  different  fruits  and  in  this  connection  a  cooperative  investiga 
was  carried  on  with  the  state  university  in  which  an  attempt  was  n 
to  determine  standards  for  the  pear,  that  would  enable  the  grower  to 
pick  his  fruit  at  the  best  possible  time.     A  report  on  this  work  was  n 
in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  this  commission,  No.  12,  Vol.  5. 

CONVENTIONS. 

Since  the  last  report  of  this  office  was  made,  three  conventions  have 
been  held.     Two  of  these  were  annual  fall  conventions  held  at  Visalia,  , 
November  18,  19,  20,  1915,  and  at  Napa  November  15,  16  and  17,  1916. 
The  third  was  a  special  convention  held  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Orange  Show  at  San  Bernardino,  February  18,  19,  1916.     Both  the  \ 
Visalia  and  Napa  conventions  were  of  particular  interest  from  a  market-  I 
ing  standpoint. 

At  Napa  a  tractor  demonstration  was  held  in  which  thirteen  machines 
representing  nine  different  makes  took  part.     This  feature  proved  very 
popular  and  was  a  success  from  the  standpoint  of  both  exhibitors  and  ' 
local  attendance. 

COUNTY   HORTICULTURAL   COMMISSIONERS. 

The  closest  possible  touch  has  been  kept  with  the  county  horticultural 
commissioners,  and  wherever  possible  they  have  been  aided  with  their 
problems.  With  the  small  force  of  the  commission  it  is  not  possible  to  I 
gain  as  much  first-hand  information  regarding  their  work  as  would  be 
desirable.  The  chief  deputy  has  spent  considerable  time  in  various 
counties  of  the  state,  but  the  large  area  makes  it  impossible  to  give  the 
individual  attention  to  the  commissioners  that  would  best  serve  their 
interests,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  this  office.  Through  the  crop  report 
service,  already  mentioned,  the  closest  contact  with  this  office  has  come. 
In  this  work  the  commissioners  have  responded  courteously  and  well, 
until  we  believe  a  system  has  been  built  which  is  superior  to  all 
others.  High  officials  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  have  complimented  us  very  highly  upon  our 
reports,  and  have  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner  which  would 
indicate  that  they  do  not  believe  more  efficient  service  along  this  line 
is  given  anywhere.  The  improvement  of  this  system  is  contemplated 
for  another  season,  and  with  the  splendid  force  of  horticultural  com- 
missioners distributed  throughout  forty-seven  counties  of  the  state  the 
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wssibilities  for  reliable  statements  of  crop  conditions,  acreage    etc. 
jan  not  be  duplicated. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  this  office  and  that  of  the  county  horticul- 
tural commissioners  may  be  more  closely  related,  and  in  order  that  there 
may  be  greater  unity  of  action  among  the  county  commissioners  them- 
selves we  desire  to  have  two  field  deputies,  one  for  the  portion  of  the 
state  north  of  Tehachapi,  the  other  for  the  portion  south,  who  would 
spend  their  entire  time  working  on  problems  in  the  field  cooperating 
whenever  possible  with  the  county  horticultural  officials.  Such  meu 
could  be  of  great  service,  and  would  bring  the  state  office  in  the  closest 
touch,  not  only  with  the  county  horticultural  commissioners,  but  the 
fruit  interests  in  general,  and  thus  enable  us  to  better  serve  those  whom 
it  is  our  duty  to  help. 

In  the  work  of  enforcing  the  deciduous  fruit  standardization  law  we 
believe  these  men  would  be  valuable.  At  the  present  time  each  county 
horticultural  commissioner  is  doing  the  work  as  he  thinks  best  in  his 
own  county  regardless  of  what  others  may  be  doing,  and  there  is  lack 
of  united  effort.  The  field  deputy,  by  carrying  the  ideas  of  one 
commissioner  to  another,  could  serve  as  a  medium  whereby  greater 
uniformity  and  greater  efficiency  would  result. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  Three  important  laws  pertaining  to  horticulture  were  passed 
during  the  biennium,  viz:  the  national  Parcel  Post  Plant  Inspection 
Act,  the  Apple  Standardization  Act,  and  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Standard- 
ization Act. 

A  large  committee,  consisting  of  35  members,  was  recently  appointed 
to  revise  and  coordinate  our  historical  statutes. 

2.  On  account  of  diseases  decreasing  the  potato  yield  a  number  of 
special  potato  conventions  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  state  in 
1915  and  1916.  The  Certified  Potato  Seed  Act  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1015  has  been  in  operation  for  two  seasons  and  bids  to  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  improvement  of  seed  potatoes.  The  growers 
themselves  pay  a  certain  sum  per  acre  for  the  work  of  inspection, 
making  the  act  self-supporting. 

3.  More  funds  are  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  collecting  parasites. 
The  magnitude  of  the  citrus  industry  and  the  great  expense  of  fumiga- 
tion make  this  work  of  first  importance. 

1.  The  chances  of  fruit  fly  getting  into  the  state  have  been  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  and  we  must  keep  the  bars  tight  against  this  and  other 
serious  pests.  . 

On  account  of  citrus  canker  an  absolute  quarantine  of  citrus  fruits 
and  trees  is  maintained  against  other  states  of  the  Union,  with  the 
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exception  of  Arizona,  where  the  protection  by  quarantine  is  as  effective 
as  ours,  making  possible  a  reciprocal  arrangement  whereby  each  state 
exempts  the  other  from  the  provisions  of  its  citrus  canker  quarantine 
order. 

5.  The  Australian  qi  arantine  against  countries  where  citrus  canker 
occurs  was  recently  amended  to  exempt  California  when  it  was  proven 
to  the  officials  of  that  country  that  there  is  no  citrus  canker  in  our  state. 
Our  fruit  is  now  being  exported  after  inspection  and  certification  as 
to  its  cleanliness. 

6.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  statistics  on  condition 
of  crops,  acreage  and  production.  The  work  of  compiling  these  reports 
has  been  systematized,  the  county  horticultural  commissioners  reporting 
on  crop  conditions  each  month  and  annually  on  acreage  and  production. 
According  to  the  1915  figures  there  are  532,947  bearing  and  246,696 
nonbearing  acres  of  fruit  trees  in  the  state. 

7.  Our  printing  fund  was  decreased  by  the  last  legislature  from 
$10,000  for  the  biennium  to  $7,500.  This  amount  is  not  sufficient  for 
our  needs.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  publish  fruit  growers  convention 
reports  from  this  fund,  and  their  publication  on  the  outside  by  funds 
from  advertisements  has  not  proven  satisfactory,  and  involves  certain 
dangers  which  would  be  eliminated  by  their  publication  from  state 
funds. 

8.  The  Apple  Standardization  Act  has  been  enforced  at  Watsonville 
with  good  results.  Studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the  best  time 
for  picking  fruit  for  shipment. 

9.  Three  conventions  have  been  held  during  this  biennium,  respect- 
ively at  Visalia,  San  Bernardino  and  Napa. 

10.  There  has  been  the  closest  cooperation  possible  with  the  county 
horticultural  commissioners  of  the  state.  The  success  of  the  crop  reports 
has  been  due  very  largely  to  these  officials. 

11.  It  is  hoped  that  two  field  deputies,  one  for  the  north  and  one  for 
the  south,  may  be  provided  for  in  the  near  future.  These  deputies 
would  serve  as  a  medium  whereby  the  work  of  the  county  commissioners 
would  be  carried  to  this  office  and  vice  versa,  and  also  greater  unity 
of  action  among  the  commissioners  themselves,  would  result. 
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STATE  WATER  PROBLEMS  CONFERENCE. 


Sacramento,  California,  November  25,  1916. 
UonorabU    Hiram  W.  Johnson. 
Governor  of  California. 

There  is  transmitted  to  you  herewith  the  findings,  recommendations 

;  ml  suggestions  as  to  legislation,  of  the  State  Water   Problems  Con- 
ference, created  by  act  of  the  legislature  approved  May  18,  1915,  which 


•t  is  as  follows 


CHAPTEE  359. 


An  in  l  providing  for  I  In  calling  by  thi  governor  of  a  conference  on 
irrigation,  reclamation,  water  storage,  /food  control,  and  drainage, 
and  making  an  appropriation  In  pay  the  expenses  thereof . 

[  Approved   May  18,  1915.] 

'In  peopli  of  tin  Statt  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  considering  and  recommending  a 
rifled  state  policy  with  reference  to  irrigation,  reclamation,  water 
forage,  flood  control,  municipalities,  and  drainage,  with  due  regard  to 
ie  aeeds  of  water  power,  mining,  and  navigation,  the  governor  of  the 
tate  is  hereby  empowered  to  call  a  conference  of  properly  qualified 
persons,  consisting  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  who  shall  be  chairman 
thereof,  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  and  the  chairman  of  each  of  the 
committees  of  the  senate  and  assembly  of  the  forty-first  session  of  the 
slate  legislature  on  irrigation  and  on  drainage,  swamp,  and  overflowed 
lands,  the  slate  engineer,  the  chairman  of  the  state  water  commission, 
the  chairman  of  the  state  reclamation  board,  the  chairman  of  the  state 
ponservation  commission,  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  and  six  others  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Such  conference  shall  first  meet  at  the 
••all  of  the  governor,  and  shall  meet  thereafter  during  the  years  1915 
and  1916  at  such  times  as  the  chairman  shall  determine.  Not  later 
than  November  30,  1916,  the  conference  shall  report  its  findings  and 
conclusions  to  the  governor,  together  with  any  recommendations  it  deems 
desirable  to  make  regarding  legislation;  and  with  the  filing  of  its  report 
with  the  governor  as  aforesaid  its  existence  shall  cease  and  determine. 
Sec.  2.  No  member  of  the  conference  provided  for  in  this  act  shall 
receive  any  compensation  for  any  work  performed  in  connection  th 
with  other  than  as  already  allowed  by  law;  but  each  member  of 
conference  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses  incident  to  attendance  at  regularly  called  meetings  of  the  con- 
ference or  committees  thereof ;  provided,  that  the  traveling  expenses  of 
the  members  of  the  conference  who  become  such  members  by  reason 
being  members  of  a  state  department,  board  or  commission  shall  be 
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out  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  law  for  such  department,  board,  or 
commission.  The  chairman  of  the  conference  is  hereby  authorized  to 
employ  such  assistants  as  he  may  deem  to  be  requisite  to  perform  the 
clerical  work  made  necessary  by  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  conference. 

Sec.  3.  Out  of  any  moneys  in  the  state  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated  there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  be  expended  in  accordance  with  law  in  defraying  the 
expenses  herein  authorized. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Organization  and  Work  of  Conference. 

1.  The  State  Water  Problems  Conference  organized  under  this  name, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  creating  it,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  San  Francisco,  on  September  18, 
1915,  Hon.  John   .M.   Eshleman,  Lieutenant  Governor,  acting  as  chair- 

,  man,   as   called  for  by   the   act,   and   W.   II.   Killam  being  appointed 
secretary. 

2.  The  personnel  of  the  conference  as  provided  for  in  the  act  and 

by  appointment  of  the  Governor,  was  as  follows: 

John    M.    Eshleman Lieutenant  Governor 

C.  C.  Young Speaker  of  the  Assembly 

L.  .1.   Maddux Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation 

W.  F.  Chandler  

( Jhairman,  Senate  <  !ommittee  mi  1  drainage,  Swamp  and  Overflowed  Lands 

L.   1..   Dennett Chairman.   Assembly  Committee  on  Irrigation 

K.   I..  Sisson  

Chairman,  Assembly  Committee  on  Drainage,  Swamp  and  Overflowed 
Lands 

W.   1".  McClure State  Engineer 

\V.  A.  Johnstone Chairman,  State  Water  Commission 

V.  S.  McClatchy .President,  State  Reclamation  Board 

.1.  1'.  Baumgartner Chairman,  State  Conservation  Commission 

R.    J.    Anderson Redding 

\Y.   I'.  Boone Berkeley 

( 'has.    L.   Donohoe Willows 

L.  J.  Edwards Stockton 

J.  B.  Olcese Merced 

K.    B.   Woodlej    Los  Angeles 

::.  Because  of  ill  health  and  absence  from  the  state.  Lieutenant 
Governor  Eshleman  attended  only  two  preliminary  meetings  of  the 
conference,  V.  S.  McClatchy  serving  thereafter  as  chairman  pro  tern. 
The  subsequent  death  of  .Mi'.  Eshleman  deprived  the  conference  even 
of  his  advice  and  counsel— a  loss  severely  felt,  for  his  experience  in 
public  life  and  with  state  institutions,  bis  familiarity  with  physical 
conditions  and  state  problems,  his  knowledge  of  the  law.  bis  balanced 
judgment  and  his  untiring  energy  specially  qualified  him  to  direct  the 
responsible  work  of  the  conference. 

4.  It  was  soon  evident  to  the  conference  that  there  had  been  com- 
mitted to  it  a  ta.sk  whose  magnitude  was  perhaps  not  fully  realized  by 
the  legislature,  for  the  means  and  facilities  contemplated  by  the  act 
were  entirely  inadequate  to  proper  performance  of  the  task.  Consid- 
eration of  the  report  will  furnish  ample  confirmation  of  this  statement. 
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5.  The  ad  directs  thai  the  conference  recomn 
with  reference  to  irrigation,  reclamation,  water  i 
municipalities  and  drainage,  with  due  regard  t< 
power,  mining  and  navigation. 

6.  A  preliminary  survey  of  the  field  disclosed  t] 
problems  of  California,  concerning  which  llio  c< 
formulate  a  unified  policy,  are  greater  in  number 
tude  than  are  found  in  any  other  stale  in  the  CJi 
many  cases  entirely  unsolved,  and  their  solutioi 
absence  of  a  state  policy  and  the  growth  in  consec 
rights  and  antagonistic  interests  under  haphazard 

7.  Under  the  terms  of  the  act  ten  of  the  six 
members  of  the  conference  are  ex  officio  state  offia 
six  are  citizens  in  private  life  appointed  by  th<  I 
sation  is  allowed  any  member  for  services;  of 
active  in  the  work  of  the  conference  only  one  rece 
slate:  the  various  members — all  busy  men  of  affa 
portions  of  the  state  from  Redding  to  Los  Angel© 
time  in  attending  meetings  a1  San  Francisco;  a 
provided  in  the  act,  $2,500,  would  defray  travelii 
for  only  a  limited  number  of  meetings. 

8.  Under  the  circumstances,  and  with  full  real 
of  the  duty  imposed  upon  it.  the  conference  ende 
and  adjust  its  work  as  to  secure  results,  which,  wl 
plete.  are,  it  believes,  of  real  value  as  a  basis  for  1h 
is  the  aim  of  the  act.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
the  part  of  members,  an  earnesl  spirit  of  cooperai 
to  consider  all  problems  from  the  state's  point  < 
such  results  as  are  shown  in  this  report,  the  eonf 
rially  assisted  by  aid  received  from  the  state  adn 
menting  its  appropriation;  by  work  of  the  Legisl 
in  preparation  of  the  necessary  hills  for  considerat 
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the  conference  on  subjects  of  which  they  had  most  km 
discussion  followed. 

(&)  The  twelve  members  of  the  conference  who  1 
active  in  the  work  were  divided  into  five  subcommitti 
was  assigned  a  list  of  topics  which  were  to  be  investi 
reported  on.  The  papers  read  before  the  conferenc 
received  by  it  were  apportioned  among  these  commi 
to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treated,  to  be  digest* 
according  to  value,  in  the  subcommittee  reports. 

(c)  These  subcommittee  reports  were  considered  1 
ference,  until  an  agreement  could  be  reached  as  to  p 
the  conference  was  prepared  to  adopt  and  policies 
recommend.  In  some  cases  further  investigation  < 
topic  by  the  original  committee,  or  by  a  special  < 
ordered. 

(d)  With  the  main  facts  before  it  and  an  agreen 
reached,  the  conference  named  a  legislative  commit 
placed  in  its  hands  the  formulation  of  the  report. 

(e)  Under  direction  of  the  legislative  committee  th 
ters  of  the  report  were  prepared  by  the  chairman  ] 
conference,  or  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
members  of  the  committee  by  mail,  and  afterward 
amended  in  meeting  of  the  committee. 

(/')    The  chapters  of  the  report,  in  the  form  ap 
legislative  committee,  were  mailed  to  members  of 
and,  at  meetings  of  the  conference,  further  discussec 
and  finally  approved  and  adopted. 

(g)  The  bills  for  presentation  to  the  legislature,  in 
into  effect  the  policies  recommended  by  the  confen 
pared  by  the  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau,  under  d 
Legislative  Committee. 


10.  Under  the  plan  thus  indicated,  it  has  been  possible 
mch  study  and  work  through  the  industry  of  individi 
tome,  and  through  the  meetings  of  the  various  subconn 

lother  way  could  a  report  of  any  value  have  been  off  ere 
|with  the  limited  appropriation  provided  by  the  act. 

11.  The  conference  itself  has  held  meetings  of  one  or  t1 
is  follows :  September  18,  1915 ;  October  27,  28 ;  Novemb 
lary  21,  22,  1916 ;  March  23,  24;  May  11;  May  31,  June 

|November  3 ;  November  15,   16.     The  transcript  of  mi 
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ements  thereof  and  suggestions  as  to  conclusions  warranted  thereby, 
and  the  topics  originally  assigned  to  each  are  as  follows: 

Riparian  rights.  I>.  L.  Dennett,  Modesto,  Chairman;  L.  J. 
Edwards,  Stockton,  Secretary*;  W.  P.  Boone,  Berkeley. 

Topics:  Present   attitude  State  Supreme  Court. 

Force  and  validity  ten-year  clause  Water  Commission  Act. 
Hawson  bill  which   failed  at   last    session. 

Can     individual     riparian      rights     be     definitely     determined     and 
served    and    balance    of    rights    <>n    stream    opened    to    beneficial 

use? 

Would  riparian  owners  in  general  favor  or  oppose  such  policy  if 
feasible? 

Should  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  beneficial  use  be  placed  upon  the 
appropriator  or  upon  the  riparian  owner? 

Is  it  feasible  in  condemn  for  general  use  riparian  rights  not  bene- 
ficially   used? 

In  what  way  can  the  obstacles  offered  by  present  riparian  rights 
to  development  be  overcome? 

Irrigation  committee.  \Y.  P.  Boone,  Berkeley,  Chairman; 
Roseoe  J.  Anderson,  Redding,  Secretary;  L.  L.  Dennett,  Modesto! 

'Copies  :    Standardization   of   irrigation    districts   and   district    laws. 
I  luly  and   use  of  water. 

How  may  waste  ami  injury  therefrom  be  prevented? 

Should   water  be  sold    by   acre   feel    instead   of  second    feel  V 
Should  there  be  slate  control   of  distribution  through   water  in. 

or    policing   system'/ 
Should  districts  control    lateral  ditches? 

Secondary  use  of  water  after  power  plants. 
I Inderground   water- 
Act,  last  legislature,  reserving  water  of  streams  for  fish. 

Flood  control,  reclamation  and  navigation.  V.  S.  McClatchy, 
Sacramento,  Chairman;  K.  E.  Woodley,  Los  Angeles,  Secretary! 
J.  P.  Baumgartner,  Santa  Ana. 

Topics:    In   addition   to   those   indicated   in    the    titi 

Conservation. 
Storage. 

State  control    Of   dams   and    reservoirs. 
Extending    the   work   of   securing  data    as   to   stream    Mow   and   pre- 
cipitation. 

Financial  problems.  W.  V.  ('handler.  Fresno,  Chairman;  J.  B. 
Olcese,  .Merced,  Secretary;  Charles  L.  Donohoe,  Willows. 

Topics:  Shall  the  state  assist  reclamation  and  irrigation  districts  by  issuing 
bonds,   or  guaranteeing  district    bonds,   or  by   other  methods? 

Or  should  the  stale  simply  collect  interest  and  principal  of  district 
bonds  as  taxes  are  collected  i  Bell's  plan  I  ': 

Under  any  form  of  assistance  given  by  state,  how  far  should  there 
be  state  supervision  and  control  of  districts? 

Th<  administrativi  body.  Charles  L.  Donohoe,  Willows,  Chair- 
man: W.  A.  Johnstone,  San  Francisco,  Secretary;  and  E.  L.  Sisson, 
Red  Bluff. 

Topics  :  Shall  administration  of  state  laws  as  to  uses  of  water  be  placed 
in  hands  of  one  commission,  or  board,  or  of  several? 

Should  some  existing  body  be  utilized  with  extended  powers  and 
jurisdiction,   or  a   new  one  established? 

State  ownership  or  control  of  natural   resources. 

Municipalities. 

Mining. 

Power  companies. 
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The  reports  of  these  subcommittees  will  be  found  among  the  docu- 
ments submitted  with  this  report. 

13.  The  Legislative  Committee,  under  whose  direction  the  report  was 
formulated,  consists  of  L.  L.  Dennett.  Chairman;  AY.  1\  Boone,  C.  L. 
Donohee.  E.  L.  Sisson  and  F.  E.  Woodley. 

14.  The  original  appropriation  of  $2,500  proving  inadequate  for 
meeting  the  expenses  of  meetings  of  the  conference  and  preparation 
and  printing  of  the  report,  an  emergency  appropriation  of  $1,500  was 
created  on  April  4.  1916,  by  joint  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Control 
and  Controller.  Of  the  total  available  fund  of  $4,000,  there  has  been 
expended  in  cash  and  incurred  for  services  for  which  payment  has  not 
yet  been  made,  a  total  of  $3,846.57,  as  shown  in  the  statement  following: 

Expense    Account — Water    Problems    Conference. 

Original   appropriation   $2,500  00 

Emergency  appropriation  1,500  00 

$4,000  00 

Expenditures   (to  November  15,  1916): 

Secretary's  salary  14i  mouths   (total) $720  im> 

Transcribing  proceedings 06  80 

('(•pies    irrigation    law T  50 

Stamps,     telephone,     telegraph,     express,     printing, 

stenography,    supplies    107  75 

Traveling    expenses    members    to    meetings — except 

November  15th 1,416  30 

A.   L.  Cowell — draftiug  irrigation  law 250  00 

$2,628  35 

Estimate  for  additional  expenses  incurred: 

Traveling    expenses    members  —  meeting    Novem- 
ber 15th $175  00 

Mimeographing,  supplies,  postage,  etc.,  several  issues 

of  chapters  to  members  for  criticism 296  55 

Expenses    Legislative   Bureau 171  67 

Printing  report,  distributing,  mailing,  etc 370  00 

Mimeographing  bills  for  legislature 160  00 

Incidentals    45  00 

1,218  22 

— 3,S4t;  r>. 

Balance   appropriation    unexpended «p1o°     " 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Findings  and  Recommendations  of  Conference. 

15.  The  conference  was  instructed  by  the 'act  which  created  it  to 
consider  and  recommend  a  unified  slate  policy  with  reference  to  llie 
control  and  uses  of  water,  and  report  its  findings  and  conclusions,  with 
recommendations  regarding  legislation. 

16.  Obviously  the  conference  could  n<>i  make  recommendations  as  tt 
policy  and  legislation  without  study  and  a  i'airl\  comprehensive  idei 
of  the  subjects  referred  to  it.  The  preliminary  studies  made  quito 
evident  the  following  facts: 

(a)  That  the  state  of  California  possesses  in  a  remarkabjj 
degree,  water  resources  which  can  be  made  a  source  of  greal  wealtl 
io  the  state,  adding  to  her  products,  commerce  and  population] 
and  materially  augmenting  the  prosperity  and   happiness  of  hei 

people. 

(b)  That    these    water    resources   are    to    a    greal    extent    undt 
veloped,     and     that     existing     conditions    do     not     lend     theinselvt 

readily  to  development. 

That  the  problems  involved  in  development  of  these 
resources  ace  greater  in  number  and  greater  in  magnitude  than 
those  which  confront  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  and  that  they 
are  yet,  to  a  considerable  extent,  unsolved. 

(d)  That  these  problems  will  remain  unsolved  and  these 
resources  to  a  greal  extent  undeveloped  until  the  state  has  estabj 
lished  a  definite  policy  with  regard  thereto  and  created  authority 
with  special  powers  to  work  out  the  problems  and  to  direct  the 
various  matters  having  to  do  with  the  uses  of  water. 

(e)  That  the  state  is  not  now  in  position  to  itself  develop  these 
resources,  and,  if  they  are  not  to  he  permitted  to  remain  indefi- 
nitely in  disuse,  a  source  of  greal  economic  waste  and  a  har  to 
progress,  the  state  should  so  define  her  policies  and  frame  the 
legislation  necessary  to  carry  them  into  effect  as  to  secure  the 
largesl  amount  of  active  cooperation  on  the  pari  of  private  capital 
and  interested  landowners,  under  conditions  which  will  properly 
safeguard  state  interest. 

17.  Foremost  among  the  problems  faced  by  the  conference  is  the 
doctrine  of  riparian  rights  which  has  been  given  the  sanction  in  this 
state  of  court-made  law  and  which  retards  progress  toward  fullest 
utilization  of  the  water  resources  of  the  state  for  all  or  any  of  the  most 
valuable  purposes;  and  following  that,  each  important  in  its  way.  are 
the  many  diverse  and  sometimes  conflicting  interests  having  to  do 
with  the  ownership,  use  and  control  of  water,  and  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia, with  regi  1  to  most  of  the  problems  involved,  has  adopted 
neither  a  policy,  nor  principles  upon  which  a  policy  might  be  based. 
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Navigation  and  irrig/.ion  are  in  conflict,  the  situation  growing  rapidly 
more  acute,  with  the  federal  government  ranged  theoretically  on  the 
side  of  navigation,  but  winking  with  tolerant  eye  at  t  ho  superior  rights 
of  irrigation;  conservation  stares  aghasl  al  the  economic  waste  involved 
in  permitting  floods  to  run  unused  to  the  sea  when  it  assumes  they 
icon  Id  lir  pul  to  beneficial  use;  reclamation  finds  itself  facing  steadily- 
rising  floods,  the  danger  from  which  is  augmented  by  the  protective 
barriers  constructed  under  state  law  for  distrid  defense;  flood  prob- 
lems and  the  menace  they  offer  can  nol  be  solved  in  some  instances 
without  interstate  and  international  adjustment,  and  in  others  without 
I  state  policy  and  authority  to  insure  cooperation  of  independent 
interests;  the  state's  wonderful  wealth  of  hydroelectric  energy  can  not 
be  properly  developed  in  the  absence  of  state  action  and  adjustment  of 
restrictive  federal  regulations;  storage,  flood  control,  irrigation,  recla- 
mation and  navigation — each  one  a  valuable  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  state — are  prevented  playing  their  proper  pails  in  that  develop- 
ment by  lack-  of  proper  state  recognition  and  aid;  these  and  other  greal 
activities  are  more  or  less  suspicious  of  each  other  in  the  belief  that 
their  interests  are  antagonistic,  whereas,  under  a  wise  state  policy, 
their  interests  could  be  so  correlated  and  their  work  so  governed  thai 
they  would  march  hand  in  hand  together,  with  bcnefil  to  each,  and 
with  greater  benefil  to  the  stale  al  large. 

IS.  The  attention  of  the  conference  has  been  called  by  E.  <!.  Hopson 
of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  to  the  fad  thai  the  absence 
of  a  definite  policy  on  the  pari  of  California  in  such  matters  is  delay- 
ing or  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  results  in  the  Iron  Canyon 
ami  other  projects.  With  regard  to  the  project  named,  for  instance, 
there  were  suggested  in  the  Hopson  report.  1915,  ten  alternative  plans, 
some  providing  only  for  irrigation,  some  for  irrigation  and  flood  con- 
trol, some  for  irrigation,  flood  control  and  power,  and  all  affecting 
navigation  more  or  less.  Until  the  state  has  outlined  a  policy  with 
regacd  to  these  various  interests  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  which 
Of  these  alternative  plans  will  best  tit  in  with  future  conditions,  nor 
to  arrange  with  such  interests  as  to  a  fair  apportionment  of  the  expense 
,o  each.  This  furnishes  a  concrete  instance  of  the  detrimental  effects 
of  the  state's  present   attitude. 

19.  It  was  evident  to  the  conference  that  unified  policy  as  to  tl 
many  diverse  interests  could  not  be  recommended  without  a  careful 
examination  of  the  interests  and  their  correlation,  and  a;  under- 
standing of  the  many  problems  which  they  present.  In  the  course 
of  such  examination  as  the  time  and  facilities  of  the  conference  per- 
mitted, it  became  apparent  that,  as  many  of  the  problems  had  not 
worked  out,  and  as  the  stale  had  not  yet,  in  inst,  ™ned  ™ 

fundamental  principles   upon   which  they  should  be  worked  < 
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complete  unification  of  water  policies  within  the  apparent  intent  of 
the  act  is  not  now  practicable.  The  conference  therefore  devoted  its 
time  and  attention  to  a  study  of  the  various  problems  presented  with 
the  idea  of  formulating  a  plan  and  making  recommendations  which 
might  lend  to  future  unification.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  it  has 
been  able  to  offer  suggestions  which  will  assist  in  harmonizing  the 
various  antagonistic  interests  concerned  in  the  uses  of  water  by  defi- 
nitely defining  their  respective  rights;  to  outline  an  organization  which 
will  enforce  state  policies  as  adopted;  and  to  recommend  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  a  unified  state  policy  can  be  built  as  the  organi- 
zation develops  and  the  individual  problems  are  gradually  worked  to 
solution. 

20.  A  perfeel  organization  can  not  be  built  in  a  year,  nor  by  one 
legislature.  To  attempt  too  much  is  frequently  to  lose  all.  The  con- 
ference has  been  guided  in  its  recommendations  therefor*1  by  the 
thought  that  it  is  building,  ool  for  this  year  nor  for  the  next  ten 
years,  but  so  far  as  conditions  can  lie  forecast,  \'<>v  the  next  fifty  years. 
ft  has  not  hesitated  to  be  apparently  radical  in  its  enunciation  of  a 
principle,  the  truth  of  which  was  apparently  established  by  its  investi- 
gation;  but  it  has  deemed  it  unwise,  in  the  suggesting  of  machinery  for 

carrying  its  recom Delations  into  effect,  to  make  such  radical  changed 

as  would  entirely  lose  the  value  of  the  existing  organization  before  it 
could  be  replaced  by  another  fully  competenl  to  perform  the  many 
onerous  duties  called  for  by  the  outlined  plan. 

21.  Many  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  "i'  tins  report,  as 
epitomized  in  this  chapter,  may  nut  meet  at  firsl  with  ready  approval 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  conservation  and  the  intelli- 
gent development  of  the  state's  natural  resources  To  such  the  sug- 
gestion is  offered  that  they  withhold  judgmenl  until  they  have  react 
with  open  mind,  and  carefully  considered,  the  full  report.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  represent  many  fields  of  activity  with  varied 
experience  and  different  shades  of  thought.  There  were  very  material 
differences  of  view  among  them  as  to  the  principal  subjects  of  this 
report  when  the  conference  was  organized.  Then-  is  perhaps  no  single 
member  whose  original  views  on  some  of  these  subjects  have  not  been 
modified,  or  entirely  altered,  by  his  studies  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  conference.  Preconceived  notions  and  well  defined  judg- 
ments have  been  ],,  instances  reversed  by  investigation  of  the  facts 
with  opportunity  for  hearing  various  interests,  often  conflicting,  and 
by  consideration  of  the  state's  necessities  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lems considered.  And  yet  these  men  of  many  minds  close  a  year's 
investigation  by  uniting  in  the  conclusions  of  this  report. 
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22.  The  experience  of  the  conference  in  this  regard  has  convinced  it 
that  the  presentation  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  would  have 
litth1  weight  with  intelligent  legislators  who  are  called  upon  to  consider 
radical  changes  in  state  policy  and  state  law.  unless  these  recommenda- 
tions are  accompanied  by  a  clear  statement  in  digested  form  of  the 
I'a.ts  and  conditions  and  authorities  upon  which  the  findings  and 
rei  ommendations  are  based. 

2'-].  The  report,  therefore,  has  been  prepared  in  this  form,  with  the 
general  findings  and  recommendations  briefed  in  this  chapter:  with  a 
.statement  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  at  the  sections  indicated,  of  the 
elements  of  each  problem,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  the  judgment 
of  the  conference  is  based;  and  with  index  and  reference  to  various 
portions  of  the  report  and  to  cited  authorities  so  that  any  desired  detail 
may  be  obtained.  Thus  each  student  of  conservation  and  of  state 
policy  in  connection  therewith,  may  readily  pursue  his  own  investi- 
gation and  determine  to  his  satisfaction  whether  the  conclusions  of  the 
conference  are  justified  or  not.  In  accordance  also  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  act  the  conference  has  had  prepared  by  the  State  Legislative 
Counsel  Bureau  proposed  bills  intended  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
recommendations  herein  made,  for  consideration  of  the  legislature.  A 
list  of  the.se  hills  appears  in  Appendix  "B." 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  conference  may  be  thus 
briefly  epitomized : 

24.  To  eyicouragt  privati  development  of  natural  resources.  The 
people  have  not  approved,  nor  does  our  form  of  government  readily 
lend  itself  to  the  rapid  and  efficient  development  and  management  by 
state  authority  of  such  greal  and  varied  water  resources  as  are  present 
in  this  state.  The  fundamental  policy  of  the  state  then  should  be  to 
adopt  such  principles  and  enact  such  legislation  as  will  secure  early  and 
complete  conservation  and  use  of  the  water  resources  of  the  state  by 
private  interests  and  public  service  corporations  under  such  careful 
restrictions  as  will  fully  safeguard  state  and  private  rights  and  permit 
the  state  at  any  time  and  for  a  fair  consideration,  to  assume  complete 
control  and  ownership. 

25.  StaU  water  boards.  Theoretically  the  conference  favors  the  idea 
of  placing  all  matters  having  to  do  with  the  ownership,  control  and 
use  of  water  in  this  state  under  one  commission.  It  is  satisfied,  however, 
that  in  practice  such  a  plan  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  great 
water  problems  of  the  state  have  been  solved  in  policy  and  plan,  and 
the  duties  to  be  performed  in  connection  therewith  have  been  reduced 
largely  to  administrative  ones,  tt  recommends,  therefore,  that  state 
authority  in  water  matters  be  vested  in  three  state  commissions,  with 
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jurj,  o  regulated  as  Dot  to  clash,  and  with  wide  powers  simil 

to  those  enjoyed  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission. 

26.  For  the  three  commissions  there  are  recommended  ;i  State  Flood 
Control  Board  having  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  of  flood  control, 
reclamation  and  drainage,  and  taking  over  the  duties  of  the  presenl 
State  Reclamation  Board;  the  presenl  State  Irrigation  Board,  with 
authority  over  general  matters  having  to  do  with  irrigation;  and  the 
present  State  Water  Commission"  with  authority  over  water  matters 
not  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  hoards.  Careful  consid- 
eration of  the  water  problems  of  the  state,  as  explained  in  this  report! 
will  indicate  that  the  satisfactory  solution  of  these  problems  will  call 
L'or  several  years'  work  of  three  boards,  even  if  composed  of  the  ables! 
men  to  he  found  in  the  state.       S<    -    o0-63.) 

27.  Water  legislation.  Inasmuch  as  hasty  and  ill-considered  legis- 
lation is  likely  to  presenl  more  or  less  obstaeles  to  any  attempt  to  unify 
state  policy  as  to  wafer  matters,  it  is  recommended,  for  better  informal 
Hon  of  the  legislature,  thai  copies  of  all  hills  introduced  before  that 
body  and  having  to  do  with  the  use  or  control  of  waters,  or  mailers 
connected  therewith,  shall  be  at  oner  referred  to  the  three  state  wafer 
commissions,  and  that  they  be  required,  according  to  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  to  report  back  to  the  legislature,  on  or  before  the  opening 
day  after  the  February  recess,  such  facts  and  recommendations  as  thei 
deem  of  value  in  connection  therewith.     (S 

28.  To  lessen  tin  riparian  right  evil.  Recognition  by  the  stale. 
through  her  courts,  of  the  common  law  doctrine  of  riparian  rights 
furnishes  the  greatesl  present  obstacle  to  speedy  and  efficienl  develops 
ment  of  the  great  water  resources  of  the  state.  It  is  too  late  now  fo 
abrogate  that  law,  as  was  wisely  done  in  a  number  of  western  s1 
whose  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  California;  and  it  is  at  besi 
doubtful  if  the  riparian  right  can  be  legally  limited  to  cover  only  such 
water  as  is  actually  put  to  beneficial  use  by  the  riparian  owner.  While 
the  state  may  not  tal  ay  the  riparian  right,  which  under  California 
courl  decisions  has  become  a  property  right,  it  may  modify  or  control 
the  remedies  applicable  to  the  protection  of  that  right.  The  conference 
recommends,  then  >'  re.  as  measures  likely  to  minimize  the  existing  evil: 

"  \  law  e.  g  the  court  to  determine  the  amount  of 
damage  sustained  mplaining  riparian  owner  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  t;             M.sed  interferenee  with  his  riparian  right 

may  continue. 

1> '  A  law  prohibiting  •  issue  of  an  injunction  on  application 
of  a  riparian  owner  unless  i    magi-  is  shown. 

A  law  limiting  the  fii  le  within  which  a  riparian  owner  may 
bring  action  to  protect  his  rights  to  three  months  after  notice  of  the 
work  of  which  he  complaj  3i  •-.  152  172.) 
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29.  Economic  wastt  of  water  power.  \\  is  pointed  out  that  Cali- 
fornia is  allowing  to  go  to  waste  an  amount  of  available  hydroelectric 

■  t  which  if  produced  b\  coal  would  cost  annually  $168,000,000; 
that  while  it  is  claimed  the  local  market  for  current  for  ordinary  uses 
of  lighl  and  power  is  less  than  the  capacity  of  installed  plants,  it  is 
nol  improbable  thai  improved  methods  of  service  and  of  marketing  the 
current  would  induce  increased  consumption;  that  at  all  events  there 
are  other  and  greater  uses  for  hydroelectric  power  not  yel  projected  in 
this  state  and  which  would  in  no  way  compete  with  the  business  of 
established  companies;  thai  tirsl  among  these  uses  is  the  fixation  of 
oitrogen  and  the  manufacture  therewith  of  fertilizers  and  explosives 
(vitally  necessary  to  the  life  of  every  nation  in  peace  and  in  war),  for 
which  the  stiite  is  now  sending  abroad  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
market  for  which  outside  the  state  is  practically  unlimited;  that  among 
other  uses  are  the  smelting  >>\'  iron  and  steel  in  the  electric  furnace  and 
the  manufacture  of  many  electro-chemical  products;  and  that  it  is 
declared  a  commercial  revolution  is  dawning  in  the  world  which  will 
place  the  centers  of  industrial  progress  not  necessarily  where  available 
supplies  of  coal  and  iron  are  found,  but  where  there  are  great  sources 
of  hydn  elect  ric  power. 

30.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  this  subject  receive  at  once 
careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  proper  authorities  to  determine 
to  what  extent  and  how  this  available  power  can  be  profitably  utilized ; 
that  state  policies  in  these  matters  be  determined;  that  efforts  be  made 
to  secure  such  in  dificatii  u  of  prohibitive  or  restrictive  federal  legisla- 
tion as  will  encourage  embarking  of  private  capital  in  power  plants 
while  properly  safeguarding  public  interest;  and  that  the  state,  by 
encouragemenl  and  aid,  Poster  such  enterprises,  but  always  with  such 
restrictions,  as,  while  insuring  protection  and  fair  profit  to  investors, 
shall  leave  proper  control  and  righl  to  purchase  the  plants  at  a  fair 
price,  in  the  hands  of  the  state.       Sees.  64-118.) 

31.  Superior  rights  of  irrigation.  Irrigation  is  recognized  as  a  supe- 
rior beneficial  use  of  water  to  navigation.  It  is  recommended  that  if  in 
the  future  il  shall  appear  necessary  to  take  out  of  a  navigable  stream 
for  irrigation  so  much  of  its  flow  as  to  endanger  navigation,  then  if 
such  navigation  be  necessary  in  the  states  interest  for  insuring  profit- 
able markets  for  the  products  of  irrigation,  navigation  shall  be  main- 
tained by  canalization  Sees.  239  257  .  Mining,  too,  is  recognized  as 
an  inferior  right  which  will  have  to  yield  to  irrigation  when  the  two 

flict  (Sec.  305). 

32.  Improvement  of  inland  waterways.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
advantages  enjoyed  bv  certain  sections  of  the  state  in  transportation 
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:  inland  waterway  facilities;  to  the  importanl  part 
played  by  such  waterways  in  this  country  and  more  particularly  in 
Europe  in  the  development  of  districts  and  communities;  to  the  valuable 
nucleus  which  the  stale  has  for  an  inland  waterwaj  system  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  with 
its  various  branches,  which  must  serve  as  the  main  arteries  of  any  such 
system;  to  th.-  possibilities  of  extension  of  this  system,  through  canalizaj 
tion,  cover  practically  the  greater  portions  of  the  Sacrament* 

and  San  Joaquin  valleys;  to  the  fad  thai  water  communication  of  ihis 
character  would  insure  intensive  cultivation  of  the  entir<  E  the 

two  great  valleys,  since  the  products,  with  cheap  water  transportation] 
could  find  access  to  world  markets  at  more  profitable  prices,  and  that 
thereby  the  commerce,  wealth  and  population  of  the  state  would  he 
greatly  increased    Sees.  223   238  and 

In   the  absence  of  definite  data   as  to  the  expense   involved   in 
gradual  extension  of  such  an  inland  waters  m  the  conference 

can  not  express  a  judgment  .  aomic  value,     h  recomm 

however,  that  thi  sovered  in  tie    Appendix  "A"  to  this  report 

"The  Economic  Value  of  Inland  Waterways  to  California."  be  con* 
sidered  as  foundation  for  an  exh  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and 

that  necessary  Burveys  and  estimates  be  mad''  to  determine  tie-  feasibility 
and  cost  of  canalization  of  the  two  great  valley-.  Following  the  ai 
tainmenl  of  the  facts,  it  recommends  thai  the  state  determine  a  definite 
policy  as  to  inland  navigation,  and.  if  it  be  practicable,  establish  and 
maintain  general  open  water  highways  over  which  her  citizens  may 
freely  ply  water  crafl  for  business  or  pleasure.  Such  a  policj  is  now 
pursued  by  the  state  with  excellent  results  in  connection  with  her  land 
highwaj 

:;4    Stati    control  of  reclaim  In   connection   with   reclamation, 

it  is  recommended  thai  a  policy  be  followed  throughout  the  stati 
ilar  in  principle  to  thai  now  enforced  under  the  Reclamation  Board 
Act  throughout  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District; 
that  is.  the  establishment  of  comprehensive  plans  for  flood  control  and 
reclamation  suited  to  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  respective 
sections,  and  the  enforcemenl  by  state  authority  of  compliance  with 
such  plans  by  individuals  and  districts.  It  Is  contemplated,  while 
general  control  shall  be  exercised  by  the  state  authority,  actual  con- 
struction, -  •  as  practicable,  and  administration  of  internal  affairs 
shall  be  dene  by  the  various  districts  under  general  state  laws  insuring 
efficient  administration,  but  thai  the  state  board  may  on  request 
shall,  in  ease  of  necessity,  if  districts  or  individuals  refuse  or  fail  to 
carry  out  an  adopted  plan,  undertake  construction  of  works  itself. 
Only  by  some  plan  of  tin-,  character  '-an  safety  be  assured  to  all   i 
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dents  in  a  Mood  control  district,  since  each  holding  is  dependent  not 
only  on  its  own  defensive  works  but  also  on  those  of  its  neighbors 
(Sees.  .".7   fin  and  201    21 1 

35.  Stati  aid  for  consrrrafion.  Tt  is  recommended  that  a  general 
plan  of  state  aid  he  inaugurated  for  storage,  irrigation,  reclamation, 
and  similar  enterprises  which  serve  to  conserve  and  devote  to  beneficial 

ns.'  greal   natural   res vi-s.  and  which  add  thereby  to  the  wealth  and 

development  of  the  commonwealth.  The  recommendation  looks  to  the 
use  of  the  state's  credil  therefor,  and  the  issue  of  underlying  state 
bonds  under  authority  of  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  The 
condition  is  made,  however,  thai  necessary  restrictions  shall  he  imposed 
to  insure  the  return  to  the  state  ,,f  moneys  thus  obtained,  and  to 
insure  protection  t..  public  and  projects  by  slate  approval  of  plans 
and  supervision  of  construction  and  operation.  Assessments  for  pay- 
ment of  district  bonds  and  interest  are  to  be  collected  by  county  tax 
collectors  and  the  land  sold  for  nonpayment  id'  assessment,  as  is  done 
in  the  ea.se  of  delinquent  taxes.  In  this  way,  it  is  believed,  the  state 
can  remedy  without  loss  to  herself,  the  presenl  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion which  forces  irrigation  and  reclamation  districts  at  times  to 
market  their  bonds  for  15  to  30  per  cent  discount,  and.  in  effect,  to 
p;i.\  that  much  more  than  the  market  price  for  labor  and  material. 
(Sec.   318    130.) 

36.  '/"'  mporary  stati  aid.  Pending  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  sanctioning  state  aid  and  loan  of  credit  to  approved  irri- 
gation, flood  control,  reclamation  and  water1  power  enterprises,  it  is 
recommended  for  temporary  relief  thai  a  revolving  fund  of  $500,000 
be  created  by  the  -late  out  of  which  shall  be  paid  on  demand  any 
coupon  of  such  an  enterprise,  payment  of  which  had  been  refused 
by  the  pr.»pci'  authorities  there;,!'.  This  payment,  however,  would  be 
made  only  for  coupons  of  enterprises  whose  bonds  had  been  approved 
by  the  proper  state  commission,  and  which  had  agreed  to  accept  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  law.  principal  of  which  is  that  which  declares 
that  when  payments  thus  made  on  behalf  of  any  such  enterprise 
amount  to  15  per  cent  of  the  currenl  interest  due  by  it  for  one  year, 
the  state  may  take  charge  of  administration  of  such  enterprise  and 
retain     it     until     payment     of     the     amount     of    coupons     redeemed. 

Sec..  331,  332 

37.  Underground  waters.  In  order  that  the  beneficial  use  of  under- 
ground waters  may  not  be  hampered  by  the  gradual  recognition  in  this 
state  of  the  doctrine  of  riparian  right  in  connection  therewith,  it  is 
recommended  thai  the  state  definitely  define  the  rights  of  users  of 
Underground  waters.  The  conference  recommends  in  connection  there- 
with  the   recognition    of   the   doctrine  of   prior  appropriation,  so  that 
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\  who  firsl  makes  beneficial  use  of  the  water  shall  have  the  right  to 
so  much  as  is  accessary  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  Appro- 
priation of  underground  waters,  it  believes,  should  be  placed  under 
control  of  the  State  Water  Commission,  but  the  owner  of  160  acres, 
or  less,  should  be  permitted,  without  application,  to  develop  water 
underneath  such  hind   for  use  thereon.     (Sees.   193  200.) 

Utilizing  storagt  for  flood  control.  It  is  recognized  thai  because 
<>\'  physical  conditions  storage  Tor  care  of  flood  waters  can  not  be 
universally  applied  in  California,  but  it  is  urged  that  it  can  be  more 
generally  applied  than  is  now  being  done.  It  is  recommended  in  the 
interest   of  conservation  thai    wherever  practical  flood  waters  be  cared 

by  storage,  and  that  cooperation  among  various  interests  concerned 
be  encouraged  so  as  to  make  storage  projects  practical  which  are  not 
economically  justified  for  one  interest  alone.     (Sees.  258-283.) 

39.  State  control  of  dams.  In  view  of  the  great  loss  of  life  and 
property,  which  may  result  from  the  breaking  of  the  dams  of  storage 

rvoirs  and  precipitation  of  the  stored  waters  upon  the  valleys 
below,  it  is  recommended  thai  the  state  exercise  full  control  over  the 
planning,  construction,  maintenance  and  operation  of  such  structures. 
with  full  power  to  prevent  their  use  unless  declared  safe  by  competent 
authority;  and  that  any  violation  of  the  law  or  of  the  order  of  the 
established  authority,  in  connection  therewith  on  the  part  of  owners, 
contractors  or  operators,  shall  be  punished  not  by  tine  hut  by  imprison- 
ment.    (Sees.  112-117.) 

4(>.  Reclamation  assessments.  For  financing  the  reclamation  por- 
tion of  the  Sacramento  River  flood  control  project  and  other 
reclamation  projects  it  is  recommended  thai  the  assessment,  which 
must  be  based  on  benefits  received  by  separate  tracts  of  land,  be  not 
levied  and  spread  until  after  the  project  be  completed;  that  the  benefits 
be  then  determined  by  the  difference  between  the  county  assessed 
valuation  of  the  land  before  reclamation  and  after  reclamation,  with 
certain  allowances  for  increment  of  value  due  to  other  causes,  and 
provision  for  equalizing  the  assessments  of  derelict  county  assessors; 
thai  the  cosl  of  reclamation,  together  with  interesl  on  the  bonds,  be 
paid  out  of  funds  secured  Prom  s,*de  of  underlying  state  bonds  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  proposed  pine  of  general  state  aid.  (Sees.  217- 
219.) 

41.  Surveys    of    storagi    sites.     As    storage    of    flood    waters    is    so 
importanl    in    the    interest    of   flood    control,    irrigation,    water    power 
development,  reclamation  and  navigation,  it   is  recommended  thai  com- 
prehensive surveys   be   made   of   the   available  storage   reservoirs  and 
rvoir  sites   in    the  state,   with   estimates   of   the   mJ    of   necessary 
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works  for  utilization  of  the  storage  for  various  purposes,  and  informa- 
tion as  to  the  territory  and  interests  which  could  be  benefited  thereby. 
(Sec.  110.)  And  since  the  flood  problems  of  the  state  can  not  be 
studied  and  properly  solved  in  the  absence  of  exact  data  indicating 
the  flood  flow  which  may  be  anticipated  in  the  various  drainage  areas, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  state  secure  as  soon  as  possible  complete 
data  of  this  nature.     (Sec.  151.) 

42.  Expense  in  ivater  litigation.  To  reduce  materially  the  great 
expense  and  delay  involved  in  water  Litigation  if   is  recommended: 

(a)  That  the  findings  of  the  three  state  water  com  missions  be 
final  as  to  all  matters  of  fact ; 

(b)  That  expert  witnesses  be  no  longer  allowed  to  testify  as 
such  in  behalf  of  either  side ;  that  a  court  expert  be  appointed 
when  necessary,  by  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  suit,  or, 
if, they  can  not  agree,  then  by  the  court;  and  that  each  side  may 
cross  examine  the  expert  as  to  matters  concerning  which  he 
testifies ; 

(c)  That  a  superior  judge  be  selected  by  the  Governor  to  try 
all  water  cases,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  already  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  trial  of  reclamation  cases.  Such  a  plan 
would  greatly  reduce  the  number  and  expense  of  Superior  Court 
trials  as  necessitated  by  the  present  system,  and  would  tend. to 
free  them  from  local  influence  and  prejudice ; 

(d)  That  procedure  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  by  a  state  agency  be  so  changed  as  to  avoid  delays  dan- 
gerous to  public  interest  and  safety  which  are  possible  under 
existing  methods.  It  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  plan  successfully 
followed  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  under  which  possession  of 
the  property  is  secured  at  once  by  payment  of  its  valuation  as 
fixed  by  the  court.  Subsequent  proceedings  are  had  to  determine 
finally  the  value,  and  the  necessary  adjustment  is  made  by  pay- 
ment of  more  money,  or  by  return  of  a  portion  already  paid,  as 
the  case  may  be.     (Sees.  311-317.) 

13.  Water  for  municipalities.  The  conference  believes-  unwise  the 
doctrine  of  "progressive  development"  under  which  a  municipality  is 
permitted  to  tie  up  indefinitely  unlimited  quantities  of  water  to  meet 
anticipated  needs  of  a  remote  future.  It  recommends  instead  that  the 
State  Water  Commission  be  given  necessary  discretion  to  make  reason- 
able provision  for  future  development  of  municipalities.  (Sees.  307- 
310.) 

44.  Use  of  interstate  ivaters.  It  is  recommended  that  the  state 
abandon  its  present  policy  which  declares  that  the  water  flowing  from 
California  into  another  state  in  natural  channels  is  subject  to  use  in 
California,  regardless  of  rights  claimed  thereto  under  the  laws  of  the 
adjacent  state ;  and  which  declares  also  that  water  may  not  be  diverted 
through  artificial  channels  from  California  for  use  in   another  state. 
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It  is  recommended  thai  then-  be  substituted  for  such  policy  thai  now 
followed  by  the  state  of  Oiv-ron  which  authorizes  refusal  of  permit 
to  divert    Oregon   waters   into  another  stair   for   use.   unless  thai   other 

permits    similar    diversion     of     its    own     waters     into    On 
(Sees.  284  29 

4.").  Congressional  aid  for  flood  control.  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
fad  thai  congress,  in  the  Hood  control  bill  which  has  already  p; 
,||t.  house  and  is  now  before  the  senate  for  consideration  at  the  short 
session,  lias  outlined  an  entirely  new  policy  under  which  it  is  prop 
to  accord  to  deserving  flood  control  projects  thai  congressional  aid 
which  has  been  in  the  past  theoretically  limited  to  projects  in  the 
interesl  of  commerce  and  navigation.  Should  the  bill  pass  in  its 
present  shape  its  provisions  will  be  applicable  to  other  Hood  control 
projects  of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  Sacramento  River  project,  which 
chances  to  be  the  only  project  of  the  kind  wesl  of  the  Mississippi  noW 
ready  for  approval.      Si  es.  1  !■"■  1  17 

4ti.  Relation  between  navigation  and  initiation.  It  is  recommended 
that  adjustment  be  had  with  the  federal  government  as  to  the  apparent 
conflict  between  the  duty  of  the  War  Department  in  preventing  injury 
to  navigation  and  the  conceded  superior  rights  in  this  .state  of  irrigation 
over  navigation.      8  J 

47.  Adjustment  of  interests  in  Colorado  River.  It  is  recommended 
that  adjustment  be  secured  if  possible  between  the  several  states  having 
interests  in  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  bound  by  treaty  stipulations  in  regard  thereto,  in 
order  that  the  serious  Hood  problems  of  that  river,  so  menacing  to 
California  lands,  may  be  permanently  solved,  and  in  order  that  its 
waste  waters  maj    be  conserved   for  use  on  California  lauds  which  have 

no  other  available  sources  of  supply  for  irrigation  Si  120  128  and 
279  281 

I-  <',,,ii, si  as  to  control  of  Lakt  Tahoe.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  stati'  right  as  to  control  of  its  .share  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoc, 
now  a  matter  of  issue  between  the  state  and  the  United  State.  Recla< 
mation  Service  and  tie-  interior  Department,  be  determined  as  soon  as 
ible,  and  that  a  state  policy  be  established  with  regard  to  such 
waters  which,  while  protecting  the  la  nic  beauties  and  state  and 

private  rights,  shall  allow  such  beneficial  use  of  lake  waters  as  is 
practicable.       Sees.  2fi 

4!».  Water  (<>>■  fish  l if,.  It  is  recommended  that  the  provision  in 
the  act  of  1915,  amendii  if  the  penal  Code  and  forbidding 

the  holding  back  or  ns<  of  stream  water  needed  for  fish  lib-  below,  bfl 
repealed.  !  •!>  provision  would  prevenl  a  higher  beneficial  use  of  the 
water.      (Sec.  11^ 
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I  HAPTEB  III. 

Consolidation  of  Commissions. 

50.  In  considering  a  unified  policy  for  the  state  as  to  all  matters 
connected  with  the  control,  ownership  and  use  of  water,  it  was  quite 
natural  for  the  ennfereme  to  make  careful  investigation  and  give  con- 
sideration  to   the    feasibility  of   placing  all   such    matters  under  control 

ne  hoard,  or  commission,  and  giving  it  jurisdiction  and  power 
sufficient  to  accomplish  necessan  results.  Such  a  plan  has  much  to 
commend  it.  ami  \\;i>  urged  before  the  conference  in  an  able  paper  by 
<'.  K.  (Jrunsky.  as  desirable,  not  only  for  matters  connected  with  water. 
but  b  r  other  matters  now  handled  by  various  boards  and  commissions. 
or  departments.  His  suggestion  looked  to  a  board  of  public  works. 
which  would  take  over  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Engineering 
Department,  the  Highway  Commission,  the  Reclamation  Board,  the 
Water  Commission,  the  Irrigation  Hoard,  the  Conservation  Commission 
and  perhaps  others  giving  it  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  State  Kail- 
road  Commissii  n.  ami  an  organization  which  could  adapt  itself  readily, 
h\  departments  under  expert  leads,  to  a  proper  management  of  the 
vari<  us  impi  itant   matters  with  which  it   would  have  to  deal. 

51.  The  niembei>  of  the  confere  ice  favor  the  general  theory  indicated, 
;  ml    main    were   of   the   impression   at    tirsl    that    it   could   be  made  of 

-■■nt  practical  application  to  the  needs  of  California.  The  sub- 
committee on  administration,  to  which  was  referred  this  subject 
12  nade  careful  investigation,  and.  following  its  report,  the 
confi  n  n  •  had  a  number  of  discussions.  The  conclusion  was  finally 
reached  that  even  .  s  to  water  matters  a  general  consolidation  of  com- 
missions would  be  unwise  at  this  time,  though  it  is  believed  such  a  plan 
could  be  followed  in  the  future  to  advantage.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
the  multiplicity  of  the  water  problems  of  the  state,  the  important 
character  i  f  nest  of  them,  and  the  fa.  1  that  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
lived,  «  r  only  partially  solved  problems.  It  is  believed,  therefore. 
that  each  group  i  f  problems  can  be  best  developed  and  worked  out  by 
trained  specialists  and  administrators  devoting  their  entire  time  and 
attention  thereto;  and  that  consolidation  under  one  general  commission, 
or  board,  should  not  be  attempted  until  such  time  as  the  various  prob- 
lems have  been  satisfactorily  solved,  and  there  remains  only  the  purely 
executive  work  along  well  established  lines  or  principles,  which  can  be 

turned   over   to   a   single   c nission,    whether  called  by  the  name  of 

board  of  public  works,  or  otherw  is 

The  conference  is  aware  that  other  states  have  consolidated  the 
duties  now  performed  by  various  commissions  in  California  under  one 
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board;  but  it  has  also  found  that  in  none  of  these  states  have  there  been 
so  many  or  so  great  problems,  nor  were  they  in  the  important  develop- 
ment stage  as  in  California.  It  lias  also  evidence  that  to  burden  one 
board,  or  commission,  with  a  multiplicity  of  powers  and  duties,  con- 
ed  with  widely  diverse  interests  requiring  special  knowledge  and 
training,  not  infrequently  results  in  grave  neglect  of  all  interests,  or  o| 
;,])  i,i,t  one  or  two.  A  private  organization,  under  abb'  excutive  man* 
agemenl  and  with  capital,  can  readily  adjust  itself  to  new  demands  of 
this  character;  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  do  so  in  a  state  commission 
with  the  restrictions  in  personnel  dictated  by  politics,  and  the  restrict 
nuns  111  policy  and  action  due  to  Legislative  enactmenl  and  appropriation] 
or  the  lack  thereof. 

For  the  reasons  indicated  the  conference  advises  againsl  the  con- 
solidation at  this  time  of  the  State  Reclamation  Board,  the  State  Water 
Commission,  and  the  state  Irrigation  Board.  It  believes  thai  the 
efficiency  of  these  three  commissions  can  be  very  materially  incn 
along  lues  suggested,  and  thai  by  following  Mich  a  policy,  the  state 
will  not  only  receive  immediate  and  Bteadily  increasing  benefit,  but  thai 
as  the  many  problems  of  these  commissions  are  thus  solved  and  a 
definite  state  policy  in  regard  thereto  established  and  projects  adopted, 
the  time  may  come  when  the  administrative  work  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  and  completing  the  projects  can  safely  and  advantageously  lie 
lefl  to  a  consolidated  commission.  In  that  event  it  might  be  well  in  so 
orgai  h  consolidated  commission  that  it  shall  be  composed  of  not 

more  than  live  members,  each  devoting  himself  to  certain  specialties 
;.nd  acting  as  head  of  ;i  department,  and  carrying  out  in  such  depart- 
ment the  policy  approved  by  tin-  commission  as  a  body.  The  conference 
believes  that  better  results  can  be  secured  by  having  such  a  commis- 
sion composed,  not  of  specialists  or  engineers,  but  of  men  of  proven 
executive  and  administrative  capacity,  with  authority  to  employ  any 
essary  engineering  and  other  talent. 

~>4.   In  order  that  the  three  commissions  named  may  prove  efficient 
and   possibly   pave  the   way    for  a   consolidation,   as  suggested,   the  con- 
reco    mends  that    each   be  given   power  and  authority   in    its 
-miliar  to  that  possessed  by  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
nn  md     Mat    its    findings   as    1 . »    facts,    in    all    matters    within    its 

juris  ial,  so  that   the  courts  need   p;iss  only  on  law  points. 

If  the  la  endation  be  carried  out  there  can  be  effected  a  great 

saving  in  ti  and  energy,  now  unnecessarily  expended  in  vexa- 

tions litigation  fiction  over  all  the  water  problems  of  the  state 

should    be   so   dis.  among   these    three   commissions   that    each 

problem  may  be  effet  handled  without  clash  of  authority.     That 
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this  is  entirely  practical  is  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
pps.nt  Reclamation  Board  and  the  Water  Commission. 

55.  Under  the  plan  proposed  each  of  the  three  commissions  should 
he  composed  of  men  of  proven  balance  and  ability,  giving  their  entire 
tin:  •  to  the  duties  of  the  office  ,ind  receiving  compensation  sufficiently 
large  to  justify  their  abandonment  of  private  business.  The  positions 
uoved  entirely  from  political  influence,  and  local  prejudice, 
and  the  commissioners  should  be  capable  administrators  rather  than 
expert  specialists,  h  is  recommended  thai  the  Governor  have  power, 
in  his  discretion,  to  appoint  the  same  pel's,  n  as  member  of  any  two  of 
thes  commissions  with  the  proviso  that  such  appointee  shall  receive 
only  one  salary.  This  power,  wisely  exercised,  may  lead  in  time  to  a 
practical  consolidation  of  commissions,  if  such  policy  shall  appear 
feasible  and  v 

5fi.  That  the  legislature  may  act  on  all  bills  having  to  do  with  water. 
with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  and  thus  materially  aid  in  the 
unification  of  policies  which  i-  the  object  of  this  report,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  copies  of  all  such  bills  introduced  at  the  first  month's 
on  of  the  legislature  be  promptly  referred  to  the  three  state  water 
commi  -ions  with  instructions  to  reporl  back  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  on  or  before  the  first  day  following  the  legis- 
lative recess,  such  facts  and  n  •oinmendations  in  connection  with  such 
hilK  as  may  I f  value. 

State  Flood  Control  Board. 

.".7.  In  pursuance  of  the  policy  thus  indicated,  the  conference  recom- 
mends radical  reorganization  of  the  Stale  Reclamation  Board.  That 
board  is  now  <omp<  sed  of  s,  ven  members  serving  withoul  salary.  They 
are  allowed  per  diem  for  a  limited  number  of  meetings  per  year,  but 
are  necessarily  devoting  to  state  work  a  great  deal  of  time  for  which 
they  receive  no  compensation.  The  system  is  bad.  and  must  result  in 
grave  injustice  to  the  individual  officials  or  in  neglect,  more  or  less 
serious,  of  the  state's  interest.  The  board  should  be  composed,  say,  of 
three  me,,,!,.,,,  devoting  all  their  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office  and 
receiving  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  those  duties. 

-  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Reclamation  Board  under  the  present 
Reclamation  Board  Acl  is  confined  to  care  of  the  great  flood  control 
projecl  of  the  Sacramento  River  and  mailers  connected  therewith. 
This  project  is  a  stale  project  by  formal  adoption  and  because  it  is 
Qtia]  to  inland  navigation  and  protection  against  flood,  and  a 
necessarv  factor  in  the  reclamation  of  rich  lands  in  the  two  great 
valleys  of  the  state,  while  the  development  of  the  wealth,  population, 
and  commerce  of  the  state  depend  partly  upon  it.  The  powers  of  the 
board  are  0nlv  locally  applied,  however,  because  confined  to   fourteen 
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counties  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  and  for  certain 
purposes,  on  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  riven 
outside  such  counties. 

59,  The  conference  recommends  thai  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Board,  reorganized,  as  suggested,  and  under  the  name  of  "State 
Flood  Control  Board."  be  extended  over  the  entire  slate  and  that  it 
be  given  sole  and  very  full  powers  in  all  matters  of  flood  control 
reclamation,  as  connected  with  flood  control,  and  drainage,  with  super- 
vision of  dams.  etc.  It  believes  thai  the  initiative  in  flood  control 
projects  should  come  from  local  interests,  thai  the  plans  therefor  should 
be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Flood  Control  Board  and  thai  the 
actual   construction,  so   far  as  possible,  should   be  done  by   the   local 

organizations  or  districts,  subject  to  supervision  of  the  hoard  's  engii r 

and  thai  the  districts  should  be  independent  in  managemenl  of  theil 
internal  affairs  under  laws  providing  for  efficienl  administration 
thereof.  The  hoard  should  be  empowered  to  take  active  direction  ol 
construction  in  a  parth  ular  district  or  project  when  requested  so  to  dot 
it  should  retain  permanently  the  administrative  direction  of  the  SacraJ 
inetito  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  Districl  and  of  the  Sacramento  Rivei 
Hood  control  project,  as  contemplated  by  the  presenl  act. 

<><>.  In  view  of  certain  complications  which  exist  as  to  control  and 
use  of  interstate  waters  in  which  California  is  interested,  as  explained 
in  Chapter  XIII  of  this  report,  on  "Interstate  Waters."  the  Flood 
Control  Board  should  have  authority  to  confer  with  the  authorities  of 

Other  States  and  of  the  United  Stab^  and  thus  aid.  so  far  as  practicable, 

iii  securing  an  early  adjustment  of  these  complications. 

State    Irrigation    Board. 

61.  The  present  Irrigation  Board  seems  to  have  been  established,  as 
was  the  Reclamation  Hoard  originally  in  1911,  ;is  an  experiment,  its 
members  receiving  no  salary  ami  no  adequate  allowance  for  expenses. 
The  valuable  work  which  this  commission  can  accomplish  with  proper 
authority  and  resources,  is  already  apparent.  Its  members  should  he 
properly  salaried,  clothed  with  necessary  authority,  and  given  an  appro- 
priation which  will  make  the  commission  of  value  in  the  unified  plan 
herein  suggested.  The  principles  embodied  in  the  Irrigation  Board 
Act  seem  to  meet  general  approval  of  irrigation  interests,  hut  practice 
under  it  will  undoubtedly  surest  details  in  which  the  act  can  be 
improved,  .is  was  the  case  with  the  Reclamation  Board  Act.  The  con 
ference  recommends  that  such  control  over  irrigation  districts  or  other 
public   irrigation   enterprises  as  shall    be  assumed    by   the  state  shall    he 

administered  through  the  Irrigation  Board  under  the  same  general 
policy  as  recommended  for  supervision  of  reclamation  districts  by  the 
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State  Flood  Control  Board.  Tt  is  recommended  that  plans  for  irriga- 
tion districts  l>e  subjecl  to  approval  by  the  State  Irrigation  Board 
instead  of  by  the  State  Engineering  Department  as  at  present,  but  that 
any  necessary  engineering  investigation  and  report  needed  by  the  board 
lie  secured  by  it  from  the  State  Engineering  Department,  It  is 
mmended  thai  the  Carey  Ad  Commission,  created  ex  officio  by  the 
ad  of  1915,  be  abolished  and  its  powers  and  duties  imposed  on  the 
State  Irrigation  Board. 

State  Water  Commission. 

62.  The  present  State  Water  Commission  was  established,  too,  without 
full  realization  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  involved.  The  commission  was  given  insufficient  power  to 
carry  on  the  work  For  which  it  was  created.  The  conference  urges  that 
the  Water  Commission  be  given  full  jurisdiction  and  powers  over 
matters  connected  with  the  uses  of  water  and  not  interfering  with  the 
I  ready  outlined  for  the  State  Reclamation  Board  and  the  State 
Irrigation  Hoard.  Included  among  such  powers  should  he  the  right  to 
reject  an  application  for  the  use  of  water  when  in  its  judgment  the 
approval  thereof  would  be  against  public  welfare;  the  exercise  of  such 
power,  however,  to  be  subject  to  review  by  the  courts  of  the  state.     In 

running  the  qurxti f  public  welfare  the  commission  may  take 

into  c«  nsideration  the  relative  value  or  importance  of  the  possible 
conflict  ing  uses  of  such  water. 

i;::.  Elsewhere  in  this  reporl  will  be  found  various  suggestions  in 
Connection  with  the  conduct  of  these  three  commissions  and  the  financing 
of  the  projects  with  which  they  would  deal  under  the  policy  herein 
recommended,  while  the  proposed  hills  submitted  herewith  for  consid- 
eration of  the  legislature  will  indicate  some  of  the  steps  thought  neces- 
Lry  to  carry  the  recommendations  of  this  report  into  effect. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


The  Conservation  and  Use  of  Water. 

64.  In  California  rainfall  is  not  sufficient  on  the  average  and  is  qo1 
so  distributed  through  the  season  as  to  produce  maximum  crops.     Drain- 
as  have  not  been  so  arranged  by  nature  as  to  give  most  water 

where  there  is  most  thirsty  and  arable  land.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
with  -1.238,000  acres  of  land,  including  foothill  land,  there  is  an  average 
run-off  of  25,910,000  acre  feet — more  than  sufficient,  if  it  could  be  con- 
served, for  profitable  irrigation  of  the  land.  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
with  12.2.,:)8,000  acres  of  land.  Ihere  is  an  average  annual  run-off  of 
12,121,000  acre  feel— only  one-sixth  as  much  in  proportion  as  is  found 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  quite  insufficient  for  irrigation  of  all  the 
land  under  present  methods.  South  of  the  Tehachapi  the  proportion 
of  surface  run-off  to  land,  arable,  arid  and  semiarid,  is  still  smaller.  In 
I  lie  interest  of  irrigation  there  is.  therefore,  every  incentive  for  conserva- 
tion of  water,  and  particularly  of  that  portion  which  under  presenl 
conditions  runs  in  waste  to  the  sea. 

65.  Apparently  there  is  not  enough  water  to  permit  fullest  cultivation 
of  all  the  lands  of  the  state,  even  if  properly  used.  Experiments  made, 
in  the  course  of  researches  in  behalf  of  San  Francisco ?s  water  supply  in 
L914  and  1915,  showed  that  as  much  as  80  per  cenl  of  the  water  used  For 
irrigation  in  certain  localities  was  lost  by  deep  percolation,  while  the 
average  loss  mi  sandy  loam  and  Loam  soil,  largely  through  careless  m- 
faulty  irrigation,  was  (10  per  cent.  It  was  found  that  where  water  was 
cheapest  there  was  the  greatesl  waste  and  least  efficiency,  and  where  it 
w;is  costly,  and  particularly  if  accurately  measured,  there  was  it   must 

omically  and  most  efficiently  used.  These  Facts  prompt  the  sugges- 
tion on  the  part  of  Thos.  II.  Means,  formerly  in  the  United  States 
Departmenl  of  Agriculture  and  later  with  the  I  nited  States  Reclama- 
tion Service,  that  the  state,  in  addition  to  providing  that  water  shall  be 
beneficially  used,  should  set  a  limit  to  the  amount  per  acre  which  may  be 

I.  As  this  amount  would  varj  with  different  conditions  in  various 
parts  of  the  state.  .Mr.  Means  Further  suggests  thai  authority  should  he 
placed  in  the  proper  state  commission  to  determine  the  limit  For  each 
locality. 

66.  As  to  the  other  main  purposes  for  which  water  is  used — domestic 
supply,  power  and  mining,  it  is  notorious  that  a  municipality  owning 
its  own  water  system  and  charging  a  flal  rate  will  show  a  consumption 
per  capita  two  or  three  limes  as  great  as  one  which  is  supplied  under  the 
meter  system.  In  use  for  power  there  is  practically  no  loss  of  the  stored 
water,  though,  if  it  can  not  be  used  below  the  power  plant  for  irrigation, 
it  becones  al  onc<    a  question  which  is  the  more  valuable  use.     And  it 
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may  some  day  become  a  question  as  to  whether  the  use  of  water  for 
mining — if  it  can  not  afterwards  be  used  for  irrigation — shall  not  be 
abandoned.  Such  action  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  steadily  grow- 
ing sentiment  that  irrigation  is  a  superior  use  to  navigation. 

67.  The  suggestions  made  above  have  to  do  with  the  conservation  of 
water  in  the  use  thereof.  An  even  more  important  subject  is  the  con- 
servation by  storage  of  the  flood  waters  and  regular  How  which  now  run 
in  waste  to  the  sea,  and  the  beneficial  use  thereof  for'  one  or  more  of  the 
four  purposes  named. 

68.  Some  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  holding 
back  California  floods  in  reservoirs  arc  indicated  in  Chapter  XI 1  on 
Storage  for  Flood  Control.  But  manifestly  every  encourageni.Mil 
should  be  offered  by  the  stale  for  early  storing  of  so  much  of  these  waters 
as  is  practical.  There  is  sufficient  incentive  now  perhaps  for  such 
storage  if  designed  for  municipal  purposes  or  mining.  If  intended  for 
irrigation,  or  to  aid  in  reclamation,  its  value  for  such  purposes,  together 
with  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  this  report  looking  to  improved 
legislation  for  organization  and  financing  of  irrigation  and  reclamation 
districts,  should  encourage  large  increase  in  storage. 

69.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  certain  complications  which  militate 
against  storing  of  waters  for  power  in  California,  and  as  therein  lies 
one  of  the  state's  greatest  natural  resources,  that  subject  is  taken  up  in 
more  detail. 

California's  Unused  Water  Power. 

70.  The  state  engineer  of  Oregon  reported  in  November,  1912,  that 
his  state  was  wasting  annually  $144,000,000  worth  of  "white  coal"  in 
her  unused  water  power.  That  is  to  say  if  she  would  fully  develop  that 
great  resource  it  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various  products 
and  by-products  and  for  various  purposes  calling  for  an  amount  of 
energy  which,  if  furnished  by  coal,  would  require  the  expenditure  of 
$144,000,000  annually. 

71.  California  is  even  richer  than  Oregon  in  potential  water  power, 
being  surpassed  in  that  regard  by  only  one  state — Washington.  On  the 
basis  of  figures  quoted  for  Oregon,  California's  water  power  resources. 
if  fully  developed,  would  be  worth  to  her  $168,000,000  annually.  The 
three  Pacific  coast  states  have  42  per  cent  of  all  the  available  water 
power  in  the  United  States,  which  is  said  to  be  maximum  53,905,000 
horsepower  and  minimum  27,943,000,  as  indicated  in  the  report  of  the 
( Vmimissioner  of  Corporations,  1912. 

72.  In  comparison  with  the  potential  horsepower  in  California  (stated 
in  the  report  named  as  maximum  7,818,000  horsepower,  minimum 
3,424,000  horsepower),  the  state  had  on  January  1,  1916,  a  total  installed 
water   power  plant  capacity   of   579,421   horsepower,    with   subsidiary 
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steam   standby    plains   of   : : 7 7 . 1 4 ."»    horsepower   capacity,    as    shown    b| 
data  in  the  office  of  the  district  engineer  of  the  Ignited  States   I 
Service    al    San    Francisco.     There    are,    in    addition,    at    the   dat< 
this  report,   four   plants   in   course   of  construction   with   an    aggr< 
capacity  of  114,000  horsepower,  so  that  the  water  power  plants  installed 
and  in  course  of  construction  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of  one-fifth  of 
the  state's  minimum  and  one-tenth  of  her  maximum  resources  in  this 
direction. 

73.  In  the  meanwhile  the  state  is  paying  an  enormous  annum 
monej  annually  for  coal,  which  she  must  import  at  heavy  expense;  foi 
fuel  wood  from  her  forests;  for  natural  gas;  and  for  oil  from  her  oil 
fields,  all  of  which  are  used  verj  largely  for  purposes  which  could  be 
accomplished  with  equal  efficiency  and  greater  convenience  by  un 
hydroelectric  energy.  The  amounl  of  wood.  >_ras  and  oil  thus  used  is 
an  absolute  economic  waste  to  the  state,  since  the  supply,  particularly  of 
the  latter  two.  must   under  present   demands,  disappear  entirely   within 

a  comparatively   lew  years.     The  supply  of  "white  coal"  on  the  con] 

Iran,  is  inexhaustible;  the  entire  available  supply  may  be  used  this 
year,  and  next  year  there  ifl  as  much — or  even  more  if  the  floods  are 
greater  ready  for  use.  The  state's  supply  of  <>il  and  gas  could  thus  hi 
conserved  for  uses  for  which  they  alone  will  serve 

74.  The  proportion  which  installed  water  power  plants  in  the  United 
Stales  bear  to  the  maximum  potential  power  that  can  be  developed  is 
aboul   the  same  as   found   in   < 'alitor:         •     00,000  horsepower  out   oJ 

0  potential.  It  is  declared  that  this  amount  could  be  raised 
with  practicable  maximum  storage  to  200,000,000.  All  the  countries 
of  Europe  combined  have  but  36,000,000  available  horsepower,  ami  they 
are  rapidly  developing  ibis  up  to  capacity.  Germany  has  practically- 
made  Use  of  all  she  has.  Why  this  -feat  difference  between  the  two 
continents.'      And   what    the  lesson    for  California.' 

75.  Europe  is  economical  with  her  resources;  the  United  States  ex- 
travagant and  wasteful.  The  many  uses  to  which  water  power  and  its 
equivalent-  electric  energy  can  be  put  without  diminishing  the  supply, 
and  the  saving  which  can  be  effected  thereby  in  the  use  of  other 
resources,  as  indicated  above,  furnish  sufficient   reas<  n  to  any  student  of 

efficiency  why  Europe  should  act  as  she  has  done.     There  is,  however,  I 

greater  and  a  more  pressing  reason. 

Hydroelectric    Nitrate    Plants 

76.  The  world's  supply  of  nitrates  which  comes  now  from  Chile  will  be 

exhausted  in  a  I iparatively  few   years.      Nitrates  are  used  in   peace  to 

fertilize  the  soil,  and  in  war  as  the  necessary  basis  for  all  ammunition 
and  explosi  A  country  without  nitrates,  or  without  access  to  foi 
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ropply,  must  degenerate  agriculturally  In  peace,  and  be  a  helpless  prey 
'or  the  enemy  in  war. 

77.  The  average  yield   per  acre  in   bushels  for  various  crops  in  the 
•il  States  ami  in   Europe  is  given  as  follows: 
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The  reason  .'  Europe  uses  per  acre  of  cultivated  land  200  pounds  of 
fertilizer;  the  I  nited  States  uses  i's  pounds.  Germany,  in  twenty  years, 
in  the  use  of  fertilizer  has  increased  the  average  yield  of  all  crops  grown 
by  her  three  and  no. --halt'  times  as  much  per  acre  as  America.  The 
nan  Agricultural  Department  reports  show  that  by  feeding  the  soil 
with  -  00  tons  of  nitrate,  there  was  secured  an  increase  in  crops  of 

00,000  tons.  In  Germany  intelligent  effort  lias  been  directed  to 
replace  the  nitrogenous  compounds  extracted  from  the  soil  by  crop 
growth;  in  the  I'nited  States  the  average  agriculturist  has  seen  his  land 
yield  steadih   decreasing  crops  without  attempting  adequate  remedy. 

7s  As  a  measure  of  preparedness  in  event  of  war  the  I'nited  States 
has  been  attempting  to  accumulate  a  reserve  stock  of  32,500  tons  of 
Chilean  nitrate.  Mer  arnn  and  nav\  use  annually  in  peace  3,000  tons. 
"The  reservi  stick  contemplated  would  make  enough  explosives  to  last 
possibh  a  week  iii  a  modern  war.  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  nation 
would  be  powerless  unless  her  navy  were  strong  enough  to  enable  her  to 
commandeer  a  supply  fn mi  Chile,  against  the  efforts  of  her  enemy  and 
possibly  the  wishes  of  the  world.  A  cheerful  outlook  for  a  nation  whose 
foreign  relations  are  becoming  complicated  ! 

79.  There  is  an  unlimited  amounl  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  which  can  be 
readily  extracted  therefrom  by  hydroelectric  plants,  and  in  combination 
with  elements  of  rock  and  soil,  turned  into  the  nitrates  so  valuable  for 
fertilizers  and  explosives.  The  same  hydroelectric  energy  will  extract 
from  phosphate  rock  the  phosphoric  acid  so  necessary  also  for  fertilizer, 
and  do  it  at  less  cost  than  any  other  known  process.  Any  country 
blessed  with  great  natural  water  power  resources  can,  therefore,  by 
pmper  use  of  such  resources,  make  herself  absolutely  independent  as  to 

the  -essary  supply  of  thai  nitrogen  which  has  become  essential  to  the 

progress  and  life  of  every  nation.  A  horsepower  and  a  half  of  hydro- 
electric energy  will  produce  in  a  year  a  ton  of  sodium  nitrate.  The 
method  of  manufacturing  fertilizer  from  the  Chile  deposits  produces  a 
composition  of  12  per  cent  active  fertilizer  and  88  per  cent  useless 
material  ,  n  which  freight  must  be  paid,  while  the  electrofertihzer  prod- 
uct contains  60  per  cent  of  fertilizing  material. 
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The  United  States  is  importing  from  Chile  annually  625,000  tons 
of  nitrate,  valued  before  the  war  at  $23,000,000  (including  the  Chilean 
export  duty  of  nearly  $8,000,000),  but  now  worth  $37,500,000.  That 
entire  amount  of  nitrate  could  be  manufactured  in  California  by  utiliz- 
ing 1,000,000  horsepower  of  her  unused  water  power  resources.  Cali- 
fornia herself  is  using  about  50,000  tons  of  Chilean  nitrate  annually  at  a 
cost  before  the  war  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  increased  now  to  $3,000,000. 
She  should  be  using  many  times  as  much,  and  doubtless  in  time  will  be 
A  75.(100  horsepower  hydroelectric  plant  would  supply  what  she  uovi 
uses,  and  she  has  enough  raserve  water  power  1 « »  supply  future  wants  in 
this  and  other  directions. 

si.  German}  having  practically  utilized  her  entire  water  power 
resources  has  established  a  nitrogen  fixation  plant  in  which  the  elec- 
tricity is  generated  from  cheap  coal.  Without  her  nitrate  plants  she 
would  be  powerless  in  the  presenl  war.  The  great  water  power  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  is  being  taken  up  largely  by  English  capital  fof 
nitrate  plants.  Similar  plants  have  been  established  in  Australia.  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Prance,  Spain.  Japan  and  Canada.  Nitrogen  plants  in 
Europe  represenl  now  an  aggregate  investment  of  $330,000,000,  employ 
50,000  people,  and  turn  mil  annually  products  and  derivatives  valued 
at  $220,000,000. 

82.  The  United  States  as  yel  has  do  nitrogen  plant,  though  the  last 
army  and  navy  bill  made  provision  for  one. 

83.  With  California's  wonderful  resources  in  water  power,  with  the 
inviting  market  thus  indicated  for  nitrates,  with  the  steadily  increasing 
demand  for  electric  energy  for  various  purposes,  with  the  opportunity 
to  save  our  supply  of  oil  for  purposes  other  than  heat  and  steam  power, 
why  is  the  development  of  water  [tower  in  this  state  retarded?  Obvi- 
ously such  development  must  be  made  either  by  the  United  States,  of 
by  the  state,  or  by  private  enterprise  under  terms  imposed  by  either  one 
or  both  governments.  It  seems  unwise  to  look  to  either  federal  or 
state  government  for  immediate  action  in  constructing  plants:  there  is 
left  then  only  the  alternative  of  having  them  built  by  private  capital. 
This  plan  can  not  be  followed  successfully  unless  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  induce  capital  to  embark  in  investments  of  the  character  ;  and 
it,  should  not  be  followed,  in  the  judgment  of  the  conference,  unless 
public  interest  is  properly  safeguarded,  meaning  thereby  that  there 
.should  no1  -ranted  in  the  future,  as  have  been  granted  in  the  past, 
vested  rights  in  natural  resources  which  preclude  reasonable  control 
by  the  state  or  ti  acquisition  of  plants  for  fair  compensation  whenever 
such  course  shall  appear  desirable.  California  is  concerned,  therefore, 
in  knowing  the  conditions  which  confront  her  if  she  attempts  to  turn 
to  beneficial  use  her  great  wealth  of  water  power:  first,  the  extent  to 
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vhich  government  policy  ma\  aid  or  hinder  sm-li  development;  and 
text,  the  physical  and  commercial  factors  which  add  to  or  detract  from 
ts  attractiveness  for  business  investment. 

Federal   Control   of   Water   Power. 

84.  11  appears  that  the  greater  portion— perhaps  nearly  all— of  the 
ivailable  water  power  in  California  is  subject  to  control  of  the  federal 
government,  because  in  each  case  the  canal,  or  the  generating  plant,  or 
h.-  transmission  line  must  be  locale,!  either  entirely  or  partly  on  gov- 

hrnment-owned  land,  or  on  federal  reserve  land,  and,  therefore,  subject 
j.-.o  such  restrictions  and  regulations  as  the  United  States,  in  leasing  such 
ands  for  water  power  purposes,  may  impose.  A  large  part  of  the 
oountainous  portion  of  California  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  forest,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  unreserved  public  lands 
border  on  the  forest.  The  conference  has  not  been  able  to  learn  just 
what  proportion  of  the  available  water  power  of  the  state  is  entirely 
tree  of  federal  control,  but  it  is  apparently  a  very  small  portion. 

85.  The  federal  government  does  not  own  the  water  of  the  streams, 
and.  as  an  appropriator,  can  not  theoretically  claim  or  exercise  rights 
which  arc  denied  to  the  private  appropriator.  In  fact,  the  various 
water  power  bills  now  before  congress  recognize  the  superior  rights  of 
the  state  in  such  matters,  and  provide  thai  the  government's  permit  to 
an  appliiant  shall  be  subjeel  to  the  laws  of  the  state  and  to  such  regu- 
lations and  conditions  as  may  be  imposed  thereunder.  The  federal 
government  can  not  1  onfer  by  permit  or  otherwise  rights  which  it  does 
not  possess  and  which  properly  belong  to  the  state.  On  federal  lands, 
the  government,  as  riparian  owner,  is  given,  under  the  California  law, 
B(  rtain  rights  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  stream,  which  rights  can 
be  conveyed  to  others  under  lease  or  otherwise.  On  lands  which  it  does 
not  own,  whether  in  federal  reserve  or  outside  thereof,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  no  such  rights  in  water,  but  has.  in  effect,  frequently 
asserted  and  assumed  them  where  it  became  necessary,  in  connection 
with  a  water  power  enterprise,  for  an  applicant  to  secure  right  of  way 
for  canal  or  transmission  line  over  federal  reserve  or  government  land. 
In  such  cases,  under  present  laws,  the  conditions  exacted  are  restrictive 
and  at  times  prohibitive.  A  valuable  consideration  is  usually  asked  for 
the  lease,  either  in  tax  or  otherwise,  which  must  necessarily  increase  rate 
to  the  consumer;  and  this  tax.  exacted  for  new  development  in  the  West, 
is  often  used  in  the  interest  of  conservation  in  the  East,  where  lax 
policy  has  permitted  practically  all  valuable  natural  resources  to  pass 
into  private  ownership.  The  result  is  that  capital  is  not  encouraged  to 
aid  in  water  power  development  and  the  state  suffers  loss  thereby.  It  is 
understood   that    the  departments  of  the   Interior  and  of   Agriculture, 
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which  issue  these  government    least's   for  water  power  purposes, 
rial  modification  of  the  restrictions  referred  to. 

The  control  of  these  natural  resources  thus  assumed  by  the  federal 
rnmenl    has   been    the   subjecl    of   adverse   criticism,   as   well   , 
mendation.    While  the  policy  in  effecl  often  invades  the  si 
the  confei  if  opinion  that  in  many  states,  and  in  California  up 

the  \  E  the  present   Water  Commission   Act,  it  has  served 

safeguard  valuable  natural  r<  s  urces,  which,  under  usual  lax  state  lav 
and  methods  would  have  passed   permanently   into  private  ownership 
and   conferred    vested    rights   in   the   highest    degree   inimical    to   public 
interast.      When-,   however,   the  state   has  properh    safeguarded   public 

interest   in   these  matters  there  is  do  g I  reason  why  she  should  not 

exercise  the  rights  to  which  she  is  properly  entitled.  One  excellent 
reason  why  she  should  then  ex<  ich  rights  is  found  in  the  fact  that 

development  of  such  resources  would  progress  more  rapidly  under  wise 
siate  direction  than  under  federal  control. 

B7.  The  facts  with  regard  to  federal  control  of  water  power  rights 
are  as  follows:  To  establish  a  water  power  plant  on  a  navigable  stream, 
permit  must  be  first  obtained  from  tin-  War  Department;  for  similar 
privilege    on    a    nonnavigable    stream    on    government    land      whether 

rved  or  not     permit  must  be  had  from  the  Secret  ar\  of  the  lnt< 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  case  may  I 

--  The  existing  federal  law  as  to  water  power  on  naviirable  streams 
was  passed  in  1910.     I'nder  it  each  project  must  be  authorized  1 

of  congress.     In  view  of  possible  national  necessity  the  government 
reserves  the  righl  to  force  the  grantee  at  his  own  expense  to  remove  his 
hydroelectric  plant  and  restore  the  .stream  to  its  original  condition  . 
also  ■  the  righl  to  amend  the  act  without  liability  to  grantees  who 

have  installed  pis i 

The  law  as  to  use  of  public  lands  for  water  power  pur] 
d   in    L901.     It   authorizi  -retaries  of  the   Interior  am 

Agriculture  to  permit  such  use,  under  general  regulations  to  be  fixed 
by  them.     Any  pern  n  may  be  revoked. 

90.   Hills  are  now  befon  the  present  government 

policies  in  regard  to  water  power  installation.     In  regard  to  installation 
on  navigable  streams,  the  Shields  Bill,  passed  by  the  senate,  provides 
general  conditions  under  which  permits  may  issue,  and  gives  the  S 
tary   of   War  dm  ug   upon   them.     The  bill   contai 

proviso  thai  before  the  permit  is  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  the 
permittee  must  first  obtain,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  required,  the 
consent  of  tl  a  which  the  dam  or  other  structure  for  the 

development  of  the  water  power  is  proposed  to  be  constructed.     This 
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I, ill  has  been  severely  attacked  as  not  sufficiently  guarding  public  interest 
in  many  of  its  provisions. 

91.  The  House  Committee  declined  to  accepl  the  Shields  Bill  and 
substituted  therefor  the  Adamson  Bill,  which  places  more  restrictions 
upon  the  permittee  and  compels  him  also  in  each  case  to  secure  approval 
of  congress,  as  is  the  present  law. 

92.  In  regard  to  plants  on  government  lands  on  nonnavi gable  streams 
the  Ferris  Hill,  passed  l>y  the  house,  is  similar  to  the  Adamson  Bill  in 

thai  it  compels  each  permittee  to  en befor ingress,  while  the  present 

law  ilurs  not.  The  Senate  Committee  refused  to  accept  the  Ferris  Bill 
and  substituted  the  .Myers  Bill,  which  provides  general  conditions  and 
Compels  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  grant  the  application  it'  the  law 
has  been  complied  with.  Both  the  Ferris  and  the  Myers  bills  specifically 
provide  thai  nothing  in  the  ael  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  or  inter- 
lViiiej  with  the  laws  of  any  state  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation, 
use  or  dist  ribution  of  water. 

93.  The  existing  federal  law  as  to  water  power  on  navigable  streams, 
end  the  Shields  and  Adamson  bills,  have  little  practical  interest  for 
California,  since  the  power  exercised  by  the  War  Department  in  con- 
nection therewith  has  been  apparently  confined  to  plants  on  the 
navigable  portions  of  the  streams;  and  there  is  in  California  no  avail- 
able power  location  so  situated,  the  navigable  portions  of  our  rivers  being 
on  the  Hoor  of  the  valleys.  The  state  has.  however,  greatest  interest  in 
the  presenl  law  of  1901,  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  departments  of  the 
interior  and  of  Agriculture  control  of  power  plants,  when  situated  on 

•  rnment-owned  or  resi  rvc  land,  or  when  compelled  to  place  trans- 
mission lines  or  canals  thereon ;  and  in  the  Myers  and  Ferris  bills,  which 
deal  with  this  phase  of  the  matter. 

California's  Water  Power  Laws. 

94.  The  water  laws  of  California,  prior  to  1911,  were  too  loosely 
drawn  and  permitted  the  acquirement  by  private  parties  of  vested  rights 
adverse  to  the  public  interest  The  present  law  embodied  in  the  Water 
Commission  Acl  of  1915  seeks  to  remedy  that  fault,  while  at  the  same 
time  offering  conditions  sufficiently  liberal  to  encourage  investment  of 
capital  in  water  power  enterprises.  It  provides  that  the  Water  Com- 
mission shall  grant  indeterminate  licenses  to  applicants  upon  compliance 
with  certain  specific  requirements;  that  these  permits  shall  not  te  revo- 
cable save  for  nonuse  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  thereof; 
that  the  state  shall  have  the  right  to  take  over  the  property  at  any  time 
after  twenty  years  upon  paymenl  of  just  compensation  therefor,  to  be 
established  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain;  and  that  in  determining 
such  compensation,  or  the  value  of  the  property  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
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Kites  to  be  charged  the  public,  no  allowance  shall  be  mad.'  for  the  watei 
•  beyond  such  amount  as  may  have  been  paid  the  state  therefor] 
The  State  Water  Commission  believes  that  the.se  provisions,  while  fair 
to  the  permittee,  substantially  safeguard  public  interest  and  justify 
granting  to  private  capital  the  opportunity  of  developing  these  water 
power  r<  3  In  that  conclusion  this  conference  generally  concur* 

it  suggests,  however,  that  the  limitation  of  twenty  years,  before  which 
time  the  state  may  no1  acquire  the  property,  should  be  removed,  since 
the  facta  contained  in  this  chapter  will  readily  suggest  contingencies 
under  which  the  |  n  of  the  property  would  become  of  vital  w 

sity  for  state  and  nation.  In  Fact,  it  ma)  nol  have  been  the  intent  of 
the  legislature  to  prevent  the  stale  taking  the  property  until  after 
twenty  years,  though  section  20  of  the  ad  is  certainly  open  to  that 
construction. 

95.  The  stale  law.  however  favorable,  can  nol  induce  installation  ol 
i.ew  water  plant-,  if.  because  of  their  location,  they  musl  be  dependent 
od  a  federal  permit  or  lease,  the  terms  of  \\  hich  are  unnecessarily  oneroud 
and  restrictive.  A  minor  difficulty,  too,  exists  in  the  fact  thai  in  this 
state  there  is  a  threefold,  sometimes  a  fourfold,  control  of  power  plants. 
participated  in  by  congress,  by  the  departments,  by  the  state  Railroad 
Commission  and  by  the  state  Water  Commission,  and  necessitating 
approval  of  the  application  by  all  under  different  regulations  It  is 
probable  thai  the  unsettled  condition  of  public  control  over  public  utili- 
ties lias  only  less  to  do  with  curtailment  of  water  power  development 
than  the  actual  restrictive  conditions  mentioned. 

California   Market  for  Hydroelectric  Power. 

96.  Among  the  physical  conditions  and  commercial  considerations 
which  influence  more  or  less  the  attitude  of  capital  towards  investment 
in  water  power  installation  in  thi- state,  the  following  are  noteworthy: 
Tlie  development   of  the  turbine  principle  and  the   invention  of  the 

jel  engine  have  bo  far  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  engine 
that  it  can  dow  develop  from  a  ton  of  coal,  or  a  drum  of  oil,  about 
twice  as  much  power  as  it  did  several  years  ago.     And  a  hydroelectric 

power   plant,   to   compete   with   steam    for   ordinary    purposes,    musl    he 

able  to  make  a  favorabl mparison,  as  to  eosl  of  installation,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  per  horsepower,  between  its  plant,  including 
transmission  lines,  and  the  steam  plant  which  .-an  be  located  at  the 
point  of  application  of  power.  While  this  condition  has  undoubtedly 
had    it.->   effect    in    retarding    recent    power   development,   the   steadily 

increasing  pri f  oil  is  doing  much  to  offset  the  apparent  gain  thus 

made  by  steam    p 
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97.  It  is  claimed  thai  then'  is  an  overdevelopment  of  hydroelectric 
power  for  ordinary  purposes  in  California,  and  thai  the  real  demand 
ie  for  more  markets  rather  than  for  more  power.  This  is  the  statement 
made  in  the  forest  service  report  to  the  United  States  Senate,  dated 
January  20,  1916,  in  the  following  language: 

There  is  also  at  the  present  time  a  considerable  overdevelopment 
in  nearly  all  the  power  centers  of  the  Western  States.  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  in  particular,  show  installation  far  in 
excess  of  maximum  demand. 

98.  The  statistics  indicate  that  the  use  of  electricity  per  capita  in 
California  exceeds  that  of  any  other  state  and  that  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  used  are  more  varied,  while  the  average  rate  charged  per 
kilowatt  hour  for  all  purposes  is  less.  These  statistics,  properly  con- 
sidered, however,  furnish  no  proof  either  that  California  is  using  all 
the  electric  energy  that  she  can.  or  that  it  can  no1  be  furnished  her 
at  a  still  lower  rate.  Electricity  in  most  of  the  Eastern  centers  is 
produced  by  steam  plants  and  is  correspondingly  expensive.  For 
illumination,  it  is  frequently  a  luxury  as  compared  with  gas. 

99.  That  there  is  not  now  unsupplied  market  for  electric  energy  in 
Certain  sections  of  the  state  is  evidently  the  view  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  since  it  has  refused  to  permit  certain  new  power  com- 
panies to  go  into  business  because  the  proposed  territory  is  alread\ 
(satisfactorily  served  by  existing  companies. 

100.  This  policy  of  the  Railroad  Commission  is  fraught  with  one 
apparent  disadvantage.  Service  rates  are  everywhere  fixed  by  the 
Railroad  Commission  necessarily  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  service  to  the 
Company;  and  cost  of  installation  and  operation  of  plants,  put  in  a 
number   of   years   ago.    involves,    in    instances,   an   amount   greatly   in 

ss  of  that  which  would  cover  the  cost  of  a  modern  plant  using  the 
same  source  of  supply,  or  a  plant  serving  the  same  territory  from  a 
different  source  of  supply.  While  the  old  plant  of  the  established 
ronipanx  may  have  been  displaced  in  large  part  by  a  modern  one,  its 
cost  is  still  represented  by  bonds  and  stock  on  which  interest  is  allowed 
by  the  commission,  and  paid  in  rates  by  the  consumer.  Theoretically 
the  public  should  have  the  advantage  in  rates  justified  by  latest 
methods  and  improved  machinery.  Undoubtedly  the  rates  are  in  a 
number  of  cases  considerably  in  excess  of  the  rates  which  would 
return  fair  profit  on  a  modem  plant  -.  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may 
not  be  higher  than  the  rates  which  the  consumer  would  ultimately 
if  a  competing  company  came  into  the  field  and  in  time  absorbed,  or 
was  absorbed  by  the  old  company.  This  probably  is  the  reason  for  the 
commission's  action. 
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101.  The  transmission  line  map  of  California  indicates  thai  the  popu- 
lated centers  of  the  state  an-  already  well  covered  for  light  and  powel 
purposes.  There  is  apparent  evidence  in  this  fact  of  a  lack  of  market 
for  electric  energy  i'<>r  the  ordinary  purposes  of  Light  and  power  in  the 
settled  communities  sufficient  to  justify  immediate  development  of  new 
Large  water  power  plants,  though  there  are  undoubtedly  sections  wheri 
there  is  an  unsupplied  demand  for  both  light  and  power.  But  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  even  for  these  purposes,  ami  in  the  communities  now 
apparently  well  supplied,  the  application  of  methods  which  inc] 
markets  in  ordinary  merchandising  would  create  increased  demand  for 
electric  energy.  For  instance,  in  certain  districts  of  the  state  and  front 
certain  companies  reasonable  rates  can  not  he  had  for  power  unless  it 
ia  paid  for  throughout  the  year,  whether  used  or  not.  In  consequence] 
the  farmer  who  nerds  power  for  a  few  months  for  irrigation,  or  the 
reclamation  district  thai  pumps  drainage  waters  during  the  flood  season 
may  find  ii  cheaper  to  use  a  gasoline  engine  for  that  short  time  than  to 
pay  for  unused  current  during  eighl  or  nine  months  of  the  year.  This 
plan  of  annual  charge  is  justified  by  the  Bervice  companies  on  the  plea 
that  interest  on  investment  in  transmission  lines,  transformers  and 
meters  can  not  he  mel  otherwise.  There  may  he  found  in  time  some 
practicable  way  of  supplying  the  agriculturist  with  power  and  charging 
him  only  for  the  amount  used  at  a  fair  rate.  The  (dan  that  sug 
itself  is  to  find,  if  possible,  a  market  \'t.r  the  current  during  the  lime 
when  he  can  not  use  it. 

L02.  Again,  there  is  no  state  standard  for  either  light  or  power,  and 
it   not    infrequently   happens  in  some  localities  thai   th insumer  is 

given    poor  light    because   the  company    finds   it    economical   at    times   to 

distribute  among  regular  consumers  half  the  current  which  would 
furnish  all  with  a  sixteen  candlepower  light.  Lighl  and  power  com- 
panies should  he  required  by  the  state,  to  furnish  for  the  rates  charged 
a  recognized  standard  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  is  required  of  the 
grocer  and  the  butcher.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  improvement 
in  quality  of  the  service  rendered  and  a  decrease  in  price,  if  justified 
by  increased  consumption,  or  other  conditions,  would  lead  to  a  very 

much    greater    use    of    the    hydroelectric    current    in    California,    and    a 

corresponding  conservation  of  coal,  gasoline  and  oil. 

103.    Entirely  aside  from  the  foregoing  surest i<>ns.  which  look  to  the 
possible  enlarging  of  the  local  market  for  hydroelectric  energy  for  the 

ordinary   purposes  of  light   and   power,   it   appears  to  the  conferei 

that  there  are  other  and  greater  uses  for  such  energy,  which  can  lie 
profitably  developed  to  the  benefit  of  the  state  ami  nation  and  without 
injury  to  the  business  of  the  e\i^iin-_r  public  service  companies;  and 
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thai  the  conditions  in  this  regard  warrant  the  must  careful  investiga- 
tion by  the  state  and  the  encouragement  in  every  reasonable  way  of 
further  water  power  installation. 

104.  Tin-  ordinary  uses  for  hydroelectric  energy  with  which  Cali- 
fornia is  familiar  give  only  a  meager  idea  of  the  possible  economic 
value  of  the  state's  great  water  power  and  the  part  it  will  play  in  her 
future  commercial  great n  ss.  In  addition  to  the  value  of  water  power 
plants  for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  and  the  extraction  of  phosphoric 
acid  from  phosphate  rock  and  the  securing  thereby  of  an  unlimited 
amount  of  basic  elements  needed  for  fertilizers  and  explosives,  they 
give  us  now  the  electric  furnace,  which  is  commencing  to  replace  coke 
and  coal  and  gas  and  oil  in  the  making  and  refining  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  production  of  electric  steel  in  this  country  has  trebled  in  eighteen 
months  and  is  practiealh  as  large  now  as  that  of  crucible  steel.  The 
manufacture  of  electrochcmieals  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  hounds. 
At  Niagara  Falls  products  of  this  character  are  marketed  annually 
to  the  value  of  #18,450.000.  including  abrasives,  electrodes,  calcium 
carbide  usetl  in  the  manufacture  of  acetylene  gas),  caustic  soda, 
chlorates  and  .Mich  metals  and  alloys  as  aluminum,  silicon,  ferro- 
vanadium,  etc. 

105.  The  possibilities  of  hydroelectric  energy  in  these  and  other  lines 
are  so  greal  that  it  is  predicted  that   in  the  not  far  distant  future  the 

•  industrial  centers  of  the  world  will  be  found,  not  necessarily 
where  there  is  coal  and  iron,  but  where  there  is.  in  addition  to  iron. 
Or  iieai-  enough  to  .secure  supplies  thereof,  the  cheap  electricity  which 
can  do  such  wonderful  things  in  analytic  and  synthetic  treatment  of 
the  substance-,  of  nature.  These  views  assume  a  coming  commercial 
revolution  which  should  pi; the  three  Pacific  coast  states  in  the  fore- 
ground of  industrial  progress  if  their  wonderful  wafer  power  resources 
are  properly  handled. 

106.  It  is  claimed  that  plants  for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  and  manu- 
facture of  electrochemical  products  can  not  be  operated  as  economically 
in  California  as  in  a  few  other  .states,  because  of  the  difference  in 
climatic  and  other  conditions.  The  cheapest  hydroelectric  energy  can 
be  produced  where  there  is  great  water  power  in  one  unit,  flowing 
continuously  through  the  year.  The  lack  of  rain  throughout  summer 
and  fall  seasons  in  California  makes  it  necessary  to  resort  to  storage 
to  operate  all  power  plants  during  those  seasons,  and  large  plants  can 
be  .secured  not  by  continuous  stream  flow  at  one  point,  but  by  assem- 
bling energy  accumulated  at  several  points,  or  by  producing  it  from 
storage  water.     These  methods  involve  extra  expense  which,  it  is  said. 
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would  place  this  state  ;il  a  disadvantage  in  producing  nitrates  in  com 
petition  with  a  few  plants  in  the  United  States  until  such  time  as  the 
market  would  demand  more  than  the  entire  output  of  such  plants. 

107.  There  is  an  apparenl   disadvantage  in  this  situation  for  Cali- 
fornia  which   would   have  to   be   weighed  in   conjunction    with   othei 
conditions,   advantageous   and    otherwise.      The    facts   quoted    in    thi 
chapter,  however,  suggest   the  thought   thai    tin-  day   may  not  be  fl 
distant  when  hydroelectric  energy,  for  the  life  of  the  nation  in  pel 
and  iu  war,  may  be  worth — like  water  for  irrigation — all  it  ma\ 
Germany,  for  instance,  even   before  the  presenl    war.  having  utilia 
all  her  available  water  power,  installed  ;i  plant  for  fixation  of  nitrogei 
in  which  the  electric  energy  was  produced  by  steam  from  the  burning 
of  cheap  coal.     California,  even   if  her  hydroelectric  power  is  on  the 
average  more  expensive  to  produce  than  in  ;i  few  large  plants'  in  thr 
United   States,    would    appear   to   have   a    local    market    for    fertilize] 
(which  she  can  certainly  produce  al  less  than  sin-  is  now  paying  Chih 
therefor),  and  thr  possibility  of  market   for  electrochemical   product 

10S.    Whether  the  conditions  above  outlined   warrant    the   investment 

of  private  capital  in  power  plants  in  California  at  this  time  or  not,  it 
would  appear  well  to  have  such  representations  made  to  congress  01 
behalf  of  California   as  will  secure  changes   in  thr   presenl   nation; 
policy  in  connection  with  control  of  water  power:  first  as  to  oneroi 
and    prohibitive   conditions   unnecessarily    imposed   on    private   capiti 
which   should   he  encouraged   to  assist,   under   proper  safeguards,   ii 
developing  these  greal  natural  resources;  and  second,  as  to  conditio] 
and    restrictions   amounting    practically    to    invasion    of   state    ri«rht 
excusable  perhaps  in  interests  of  conservation  where  state  laws  arc  Lao 
hut  unnecessary  and  injurious  under  existing  conditions  in  Californii 
The  Water  Commission  might  he  authorized  to  presenl  this  matter 
congress   and   to   the   departments   concerned,   and   secure,   if   possibh 
their  endorsement  for  such  a  change  of  policy  as  is  herein  suggested. 

109.  But  whether  investment  in  hydroelectric  plants  can  he  made 
attractive  to  private  capital  or  not.  it  is  manifestly  of  advantage  am 
even  necessity  to  the  state,  both  in  the  interest  of  conservation  and 
a  means  of  state  progress  and  national  defense,  that  resources  of  thi> 
nature  should  he  utilized  to  tin-  fullest  extent  practicable,  ami  as  8O01 
as  possihle. 

Preliminary   Promotion  of  Water  Conservation. 

L10.   In   view  of  r      greal    importance  to  the  state  of  an   adequal 
system    of   conservation   of   her   water   resources,   and   because   of   the 
absence  of  necessary  data  upon  which  comprehensive  plans  for  develop- 
ment  of  such   resources  can   he  based,  the  conference  recommends  that 
provision  be  made  at  once  for  a   report  from  the  State  Engineerinf 
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Department  as  to  available  sites  for  reservoirs  for  storage  of  flood  and 
other  waters,  the  extenl  to  which  the  waters  stored  therein  may  be  used 
for  irrigation,  power,  and  municipal  purposes,  the  lands  and  com- 
munities which  could  be  served  thereby,  and  estimates  as  to  cost  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  necessary  works. 

111.  The  conference  recommends  also  the  adoption  of  a  general  state 
policy  looking  to  aiding,  under  proper  restriction,  conservation  projects 
which  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  commerce, 
wealth  and  population  of  the  stale,  prominent  among  which  are  projects 
for  the  storage  and  beneficial  use  of  water.  The  necessity  for  such  aid 
and  practical  methods  for  extending  it.  some  legislative  and  some  finan- 
cial, are  discussed  in  the  various  chapters  of  this  report  and  particularly 
in  the  following: 

V.  Flood  Problems  of  ( !alifornia. 

VI.  Riparian  Rights. 

VII.  Irrigation. 

IX.  Reclamation. 

X.      Inland   Waterways. 
XVII.     State  Aid  in  [nteresl  of  Conservation. 

State  Control  of  Dams. 

111'.  The  magnitude  of  the  reservoirs  necessary  in  instances  to  store 
the  waters  of  California  for  beneficial  use.  creates  a  possible  danger  and 
suggests  the  propriety,  in  the  interest  of  safety,  of  state  supervision 
Over  the  plans,  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  all  such 
reservoirs  and  their  dams. 

113.  The  Otay  disaster  at  San  Diego  is  a  case  in  point,  wherein  a  dam, 
because  of  faulty  structural  plans  and  methods,  went  out  with  the  first 
full  head  of  water  behind  it  and  spread  death  and  destruction  for  miles 
below. 

114.  The  Big  .Meadows  reservoir,  on  a  fork  of  the  Feather  River,  has 
u  present  capacity  of  500,000  acre  feel  and  a  possibility  of  increasing 
that  capacity  to  1,000,000  acre  feet.  Even  its  present  capacity  is  equal 
to  a  run  of  250,000  second  feel  continuously  for  24  hours.  If  then  the 
dam  should  so  break  as  to  permit  emptying  of  the  reservoir  in  12  hours 
the  resultant  flood  would  amount  to  500,000  second  feet;  if  the  reservoir 
were  emptied  in  six  hours  the  flood  would  be  1,000,000  second  feet. 
Such  a  flood  would  overwhelm  the  reclamation  districts  and  cities  along 
the  Sacramento  River.  It  is  not  intended  thereby  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Big  Meadows  dam  is  at  all  unsafe,  but  only  to  point  out 
the  disaster  that  might  resull  if  it  were  not  safe. 
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115.  The  Pine  Flat  project  contemplates  .1  reservoir  of  600,000  acn 
feel  "ii  Kings  River,  and  the  flood  of  water  in  event  of  disaster  would 
sweep  down  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

116.  Dams  and  reservoirs  of  this  character  can  he  so  constructs 
n.  be  entirely  sate:  but  it  would  appear  to  lie  the  duty  of  the  stat 
make  it  en-tain  that   they   are  so  constructed  and  so  maintained   as  to 
insure    safety.     Otherwise,    ignorance    ur    neglect    on    the    part    of    the 
owners,  or  incompetency  or  dishonesty  in  the  contractors,  may   induce 
conditions  which  will  cause  destruction  of  property  and  death  of  I 
who  have  no  means  of  protecting  themselves  againsl  such  disaster. 

117.  The   conference    recommends   that    the    necessary    authority    be 
sed   m   the  proposed   State   Flood   Control    Hoard   to  approve  plans 

for  all  such  dams  and  reservoirs,  to  supervise  their  construction  and  to 
exercise  such  control  over  their  maintenance  and  operation  as  m, 

accessary  in  the  interest  of  public  safety.     The  (-(inference  n nm 

also  that  such  hoard  be  directed  to  make  careful  investigation  of  the 
works  of  any  such  reservoirs  already  built,  with  authority  to  prevent  the 
use  thereof  unless  they   can    be   operated    with   entire  safety.      For   ptir- 

3  of  the  investigations  suggested  of  new   ami  old   projects  of  this 
character,  there  should  be  appropriation  sufficient  to  retain  the  ser 
of  engineers  of  experience  and  authority  in  such  matters      The  law 
should  impose  penalties  of  imprisonment,  rather  than  of  tine,  on  those 
who  deliberately  or  Carelessl)    evade  the  law's  intent   and   thereby  create 
conditions  which  may  endanger  the  integrity    of  the  reservoir,  and 
to  disaster. 

118.  ( 'ha pirn-  1M1  of  the  California  laws  of  1915.  amending  section  t>37 
of  the  Penal  Code,  approved  May  _'4.  1015,  provides  in  part  that  there 
shall  not  be  diverted  from  any  stream  above  a  dam  or  artificial  obstruc- 
tion, water  which  may  be  necessary  for  fish  life  below  sm-h  obstruction. 
It  is  the  judgment  of  the  conference  that  this  provision  of  suel 
should  be  repealed,  or  so  amended  a>  not  to  offer  any  obstruction  to 
the  use  of  such  water  for  beneficial  use  superior  to  the  supporl  ol 
life. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Flood  Problems  of  California. 

119.  California  several  great  Hood  control  problems  (only  one 
of  which  so  far  has  been  definitely  solved  and  has  progressed  into  a 
projecl  in  process  of  completion!  and  a  number  of  smaller  ours.  No 
other  state  lias  so  many  or  such  weighty  problems  of  this  character. 
Fortunately,  in  all  cases  but  one  they  are  intrastate,  and  the  opportunity 
is  offered  California  to  work  them  oul  if  she  will  lake  the  necessary 
peps. 

Colorado    River   Floods. 

120.  The  Colorado  River  offers  the  mosl  complicated  of  these  prob- 
lems, not  so  much  because  of  the  physical  features  as  because  of  inter- 
state and  international  complications.  The  states  of  <  Jolorado,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Wyoming  and  Nevada,  as  well  as  California,  have  interests  in  the 
stream;  and  Mexico  has  also,  for  it  forms  the  international  boundary 
between  Arizona  and  Lower  California,  before  il  empties  into  the  Gulf 
of  California,  eighty  miles  south.  I'ntil  an  adjustment  is  reached  with 
the  states  named,  no  diversion  for  a  beneficial  use  can  be  made  by  Cali- 
fornia with  any  certainty  of  permanently  continuing  such  diversion; 
and  Mexico  declines  to  allow,  without  her  consent,  any  diversion  or  use 
of  the  waters  by  California,  on  the  ground  that  her  treaty  rights  would 
be  violated  thereby. 

121.  The  interests  of  California  in   the  Colorado  are  varied.     It  is 
uree  of  danger,  through  overflow  on  American  soil,  in  the  stretch 

just  below  the  Laguna  dam.  fourteen  miles  above  Yuma.  Above  the 
dam  for  many  miles  it  is  confined  within  a  narrow  canyon.  It  is  a 
Source  of  greater  danger  to  California  through  overflow  on  Mexican  soil. 
threatening  the  Imperial  Valley  and  the  Salton  Sink  country.  An 
Inundation  of  this  character  in  1905  covered  445  square  miles  of  the 
Salt, .11  Sink  with  water  which  is  gradually  receding  through  evapora- 
tion. The  Southern  Pacific  Company  spent  over  $1,000,000  in  repairing 
this  break  and  confining  the  river  again. 

L22.  The  Colorado  River  may  be  of  material  benefit  to  California 
because  it  offers  the  only  source  of  supply  for  irrigation  of  the  rich 
Imperial  Valley,  the  water  for  which,  while  diverted  on  American  soil, 
is  carried  in  canal  through  many  miles  of  Mexican  territory  before  it 
can  be  delivered  to  the  valley.  A  great  portion  of  the  benefit  to  be  had 
by  California,  as  well  as  the  menace  threatened,  therefore,  necessitates 
the  expenditure  of  American  capital  on  Mexican  soil,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  Mexico  may  impose.  Certain  lands  in  California  under 
the  Laguna  Dam  are  also  receiving  water  from  the  Colorado;  and.  if 
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the  necessary  diversion  would  be  permitted,  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego  and  Riverside  counties, 
which  have  no  other  available  source  of  water  supply,  could  be  irrigated 
from  the  Colorado.  (See  "Flood  Control  and  Reclamation  in  Cali- 
fornia," issued  by  State  Reclamation  Board,  pp.  3  and  4.) 

123.  The  .Mexican  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  on  the  Colorado 
River,  who  was  in  office  at  the  time  the  recent  revolutions  broke  out, 
Fernando  Beltran  y  Puga,  takes  the  position  that  Mexico  is  entitled  to 
one-half  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  passing  Yuma,  and  that  unless 
this  be  conceded  she  should  fall  back  on  her  treaty  rights,  according  to 
which,  he  claims,  the  United  States  has  not  the  right  to  make  any  diver- 
sions from  the  stream  without  Mexico's  consent. 

124.  This  claim  is  probably  founded  on  certain  provisions  of  the 
treaties  of  1884  and  1889  which  recognize  the  center  line  of  the  Colorado 
River,  (regardless  of  any  changes  due  to  natural  causes,  which  may 
occur  iu  the  Location  thereof,)  as  the  international  boundary  line 
between  Arizona  and  Lower  California.  These  provisions  recognize 
tlie  right  of  either  nation  to  object  to  construction,  dredging  or  other 
work  which  might  tend  to  defied  the  current  or  induce  deposits,  and 
produce  a  change  in  course  of  the  stream.  It  is  understood  that  the 
claim  is  made  that  diversions  above,  by  reducing  the  volume  of  flow, 
might  easily  induce  a  change  of  channel  in  that  .section  of  the  river 
forming  part  of  the  international  boundary. 

125.  It  is  understood  that  .Mexico,  by  act  of  congress  and  ministerial 
decree,  has  approved  of  diversion  of  waters  from  the  Colorado  River, 
either  in  Mexico  or  in  California,  and  subsequently  passing  through 
.Mexican  territory,  provided  that  she  receive  50  per  cent  of  the  amounts 
so  diverted  at  the  minimum  price  for  which  the  water  is  ever  sold. 
This  position  as  to  division  of  the  water  has  never  been  accepted 
officially  by  the  United  States,  but  was  accepted  by  the  California 
Development  Company  which  then  controlled  the  Imperial  and  Mexican 
canal  systems. 

126.  The  United  States  War  Department,  in  1910,  decided  that  the 
treaties  then  in  I'm-cc  and  conditions  existing  prevented  it  issuing  a 
permit  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  diversion  of  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River;  but  a  permit  for  construction  of  a  certain  type  of  dam 
was  issued  recently,  although  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  conditions 
since  1910. 

127.  While  navigation  of  the  Colorado  River  has  practically  ceased, 
congress,  because  of  the  interstate  and  international  complications 
referred  to,  makes  frequent  appropriations  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Hill  for  levee  work  and  other  means  of  controlling  the  floods  on  this 
river. 
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128.  The  above  statement  of  conditions  .sufficiently  indicates  the 
necessity  for  an  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  state  and  national  inter- 
ests in  this  stream  before  a  comprehensive  plan  can  be  adopted  for  its 
permanent  flood  control  and  for  turning  to  highesl  beneficial  use  the 
great  volume  of  wafer  now  largely  wasted.  [f  is  elsewhere  recom- 
mended that  it  he  inad.^  one  of  the  duties  of  the  proposed  State  Flood 
Control  Board  to  promote  early  adjustment  of  these  interests  and  adop 
tion  of  a  state  policy  in  connection  with  the  control  and  use  of  these 
waters. 

The    Los   Angeles   Flood    Problem. 

129.  The  Los  Angeles  floods  presenl  a  very  serious  engineering  prob- 
lem. The  Los  Angeles  River  is  dry  in  summer,  but  in  winter  and 
Spring  carries  torrential  floods,  sweeping  away  acres  of  orchards  and 
depositing  masses  of  silt  in  the  harbor  of  Los  Angeles.  The  maximum 
discharge  of  the  stream  is  given  as  31,140  second  feet,  but  the  damage 
done  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  discharge  because  the 
area  drained  is  comparatively  small — 534  square  miles — and  because 
the  mountains  are  so  (dose  to  the  sea  as  to  give  high  velocity  to  the 
wateis.  The  damage  done  by  the  Hoods  of  this  river  and  the  San 
Gabriel  and  their  tributaries  in  1!»14  is  estimated  at  $10,000. 000  and  in 
1916  at  $4,000,000. 

130.  The  Los  Angeles  County  Mood  Control  Board,  composed  of 
experienced  engineers,  has  made  a  survey  and  report  dealing  with  the 
problem  and  suggesting  a  plan  for  remedy.  The  plan  proposed  is  to 
store  as  much  of  the  floods  as  practicable  in  reservoirs;  to  hold  back  and 
retard  the  flow  in  the  smaller  canyons  through  cheek  and  saturation 
dams,  which  will  also  arrest  the  movement  of  debris  ordinarily  carried 
down  and  deposited  in  the  main  stream  channels;  to  spread  some  over 
gravel  beds  where  the  streams  debouch  from  the  mountains,  whence  it 
will  be  conveyed  by  percolation  through  underground  channels  to  the 
valleys  below  and  there  raise  the  water  table  and  be  available  for 
pumping;  and  to  dispose  of  what  can  not  be  cared  for  in  any  of  these 
ways  by  diversion  to  the  San  Gabriel  River  and  thence  to  the  ocean 
where  it  will  not  injure  a  valuable  harbor.  The  engineers  have  not 
agreed  upon  all  the  details  nor  can  it  be  determined  without  further 
investigation  just  what  part  each  of  the  remedial  measures  suggested 
may  play. 

131.  The  original  plan  for  financing  the  project,  as  outlined  in  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  1915,  contemplated  the  assessment 
of  a  portion  of  the  expense  to  lands  benefited.  This  bill  was  withdrawn, 
however,  and  another  substituted  which  provided  for  a  bond  ii 

Los  Angeles  County  organized  as  a  reclamation  district.     It  is  under 
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stood  that  another  measure  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  consideration 
by  the  coming  legislature. 

132.  Congress,  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  of  1916,  provided  for 
assistance  to  this  project,  or  more  correctly,  to  that  portion  of  it  which 
called  for  diversion  of  the  Los  Angeles  River  so  as  to  prevent  the 
deposit  of  silt  in  the  harbor  of  Los  Angeles.  An  appropriation  of 
$500,000  was  made  for  construction  of  a  diverting  dam.  conditional 
that  all  expense  other  llum  that  involved  in  actual  construction  of  the 
diverting  works  shall  In-  paid  by  Hie  city  or  county  of  Los  Angeles,  or 
other  interest. 

13:3.  The  Los  Angeles  and  San  Gabriel  rivers  are  typical  of  a  number 
of  coastal  streams,  among  which  may  he  named  the  Santa  Ana,  San 
Luis  Key.  San  Diego,  Santa  Clara.  Santa  Fnez  and  Salinas  rivers,  along 
all  of  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of  flood  damage. 

134.  The  seriousness  of  the  existing  situation  adds  force  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  conference  as  to  creation  of  a  state  authority  lo 

assist  in  planning  and  carrying  lo  completion  projects  n< ssary  for  the 

safely  and  prosperity  of  individual  sections  of  the  state. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Flood  Problems. 

135.  Flood  control  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  and  its  tributaries  is 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Reclamation  Board  by  the 
Reclamation  Board  Act.  the  reason  doubtless  being  that  the  San  Joa- 
quin  and   the   Sacramento   rivers   to  a   certain   extent    must   he   handled 

together  for  Hood  control  purposes.  1 ause  of  the  way  in  which  their 

waters  mingle  in  a  common  delta  and  the  menace  which  the  debris- 
laden  floods  of  the  Sacramento  offer  to  the  lower  San  Joaquin.  Some 
<  f  the  problems  in  connection  with  the  San  Joaquin  are  referred  to  in 
Chapter  XII.  "Storage  for  Flood  Control."     (Sec.  258.) 

136.  There  is.  as  yd.  n<>  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Such  a  plan,  however,  will  he  developed  prob- 
ably during  the  coming  year,  for  the  surveys  which  must  form  the 
basis  for  any  plan  are  now  practically  completed  and  data  therefrom 
are  being  worked  up  in  the  office  of  the  State  Reclamation  Board. 
These  surveys  were  undertaken  jointly  by  tin-  nation,  through  the 
California  Debris  Commission,  composed  of  United  States  army  engi- 
neers, and  the  state,  through,  the  state  Engineering  Department.  Plans 
will  he  prepared  by  the  Debris  Commission,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Sacramento  River,  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  at  Washington  and.  if  approved,  recommended  to  con- 
gress. If  approved  by  congress  they  can  he  adopted  by  the  state,  as 
was  done  in  the  ease  of  the  Sacramento,  and  authority  given  to  the 
State  Reclamation  Board,  or  some  similar  agency,  to  cooperate  with 
the  federal  engineers  in  carrying  out  the  project  adopted. 
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137.  The  safety  of  the  city  of  Stockton  and  protection  of  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  bottom  lands  in  the  valley  are  involved  in 
the  early  completion  of  a  project  of  this  character,  while  the  interests 
of  irrigation  could  perhaps  be  incidentally  served.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conference  look  to  giving  the  proposed  Flood  Control 
Board  jurisdiction  over  this  project. 

The  Sacramento   Flood  Control   Project. 

138.  Of  the  four  big  (loud  control  problems  of  California,  that  of  the 
Sacramento  River  is  the  only  one  thai  has  had.  for  a  term  of  years,  a 
combination  of  these  elements:  exhaustive  engineering  investigation, 
formulation  and  approval  of  a  detailed  plan,  adoption  thereof  by  the 
slate  of  California,  and  continued  progress  of  the  work  under  coopera- 
tion of  national  and  state  commissions  created  for  the  purpose.  The 
Sacramento  project,  in  consequence,  is  the  cnly  one  for  intimate  investi- 
gation of  which  an  opportunity  was  presented  to  the  conference. 

139.  For  detailed  information  in  connection  with  tins  project  ref- 
erence   is    made    to    the    following    documents:    Report   of   the   House 

Committ n   Flood  Control.  April,  1916,  House  Report  No.  616,  which 

affords  the  most  comprehensive  history  of  the  project,  its  purposes  and 
prospective  advantages;  Reporl  of  the  State  Reclamation  Board,  1916, 
which  outlines  the  actual  progress  of  the  work,  methods  of  financing, 
etc.;  the  Reclamation  Board  Act,  1915,  outlining  the  state's  attitude 
toward  the  project  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Reclamation  Board 
in  connection  therewith.  For  purposes  of  this  report  and  in  order 
that  certain  recommendations  herein  made  as  to  the  project  and 
certain  suggestions  as  to  reclamation  may  be  fully  understood  it  is 
necessary  only  to  give  the  following  points: 

140.  The  Sacramento  River  calls  for  heroic  treatment  because  of 
its  great  floods— now  estimated  at  660,000  second  .feet— fourth  largest 
in  actual  volume  among  the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  territory  drained,  from  four  to  fifteen  times  as  great  as 
any  of  the  other  three. 

141.  It  is  agreed  thai  the  by-pass  system  is  the  only  one  which  will 
secure  permanent  flood  control  of  the  river.  The  plan  contemplates 
retaining  within  the  channel  by  strong  levees  so  much  of  the  flow  as 
the  channel  can  safely  carry,  thereby  insuring  scouring  and  deepening; 
diverting  the  excess  floods  at  four  points  over  waste  weirs  and  carrying 
them  through  by-passes  to  Rio  Vista,  fifteen  miles  from  the  river  s 
mouth ;  deepening  and  widening  1  his  fifteen  mile  stretch  to  accommodate 
the  maximum  floods;  and  providing  that  reservoirs  hereafter  installed 
for  irrigation  or  power  may  fit  into  the  plan  and  furnish  additional 
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factors  of  safety  to  the  extent  of  the  volume  of  flood  held  back  at  the 
critical  time. 

14:2.  The  engineers  explain  thai  on  the  Sacramento  River  the  inter- 
ests of  flood  control,  navigation,  care  of  mining  debris  and  reclama- 
tion are  so  interwoven  that  they  can  not  be  served  economically  by 
separate  plans. 

148.  The  project,  as  the  only  one  which  will  Berve  these  purpo 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  navigation  in  the  Sacramento  Rivei 
and   incidentally   a    protection   to   the   lower   San   Joaquin    as   well;  ot 
value  to  inland  waterways,  and.  therefore,  to  commerce;  a   necessit 
for  permanent  reclamation  of  over  a  million  acres  of  rich  bottom  lam 
and  for  placing  population  thereon;  the  only  means  for  permanently 
insuring  safety  from  floods  for  the  city  of  Sacramento  and  the  stat 
property  therein.     The   reporl   of  the  California    Debris  Commissioi 
1010.  showed  that   the  damage  done  by   Sacramento   River  floods  h 
L904,   1907  ami   1910  was  $11,000,000.     In   1907   San    Francisco  am 
Sacramento  were  cut  off  from  rail  communication  to  the  eastward  foi 
len  days. 

144.  The    work    under    the    project    is    to    he   done   as    follows:    That 
portion  of  it  declared  to  he  necessary    in  the  interests  of  navigation 
and    commerce,    to    wit.    the    construction    of   the    four    weirs,    and    thf 
enlarging  of  the  liver's  mouth,  and  any  channel  dredging,  is  place, 
under  direction  of  the  California   Debris  Commission,  named  by  the 
War  Department.     The  future  expense  of  this  portion  of  the  project 
estimated  ;.t  $11,200,000,   is   proposed   to  be  divided,  half  and  hall 
between  congress  and  the  state  of  California.     The  remaining  portioi 
of  the  work,  including  construction  of  all  river  and  by-pass  levees  am 
obtaining  rights  of  way   t  her.  for.   is  under  the  direction   of  the  .^ 
acting  through  the  state  Reclamation  Board,  and  the  expense  tie 
aggregating  about  $30,000,000,  is  to  be  met  by  assessments  on  the  him 
benefited  in  proportion  to  benefits  received. 

145.  California  formally  adopted  the  projecl  and  in  effect  agreed  t< 
carry  through  her  portion  thereoi  by  legislative  acts  of  1011  (specii 
scssion).  1913  and  1915.  The  project  was  passed,  in  the  Flood  Control 
Bill  (II.  E.  1  1777..  by  the  Lower  house  of  congress  in  .May.  1016,  an< 
will  come  before  the  senate  for  approval  at  the  December  short  session. 
The  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation  by  congress  each  year  of  not 
exceeding  $1,000,1  until  the  amount  of  $5,600,000  has  been  paid. 
on  condition  that  California  appropriate  a  similar  amount.  The 
annual  appropriation  named  was  based  on  tic  statement  from  tin 
office  of  the  chief  of  engineer,  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  that  economb 
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efficiency  would  1"'  besl  served  if  the  project  be  completed  in  five  or 
six  years. 

14K.  The  Sacramento  River  flood  control  project  is  the  only  flood 
emit  ml  projecl  in  the  United  States,  except  that  of  llio  Mississippi, 
which  was  ready  1>\  investigation,  detailed  plan,  report,  recommenda- 
tion, approval  and  creation  of  necessary  state  authority  for  action 
liv  congress  at  the  presenl  session,  and  this  fact  gave  it  place  in  the 
Flood  Control  Bill.  The  attitude  assumed  by  California  in  relation 
thereto  and  the  harmonious  cooperation  had  for  five  years  past  with 
the  national  authorities  have  placed  the  state  in  a  unique  position 
with  congress,  and  her  policy  is  being  gradually  made  a  standard 
which  other  stales  are  asked  to  follow. 

1  IT.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Flood  Control  Bill,  while 
providing  specifically  for  approval  of  the  only  two  flood  control 
projects  in  the  United  States  prepared  for  such  approval,  also  furnishes 
machinery  under  which  any  meritorious  flood  control  project  may  be 
investigated,    and    after    favorable    recommendation   by  the  Board  of 

Engineers,  n ive  approval  and  appropriation  in  the  manner  followed 

with  the  Mississippi  and  Sacramento  projects.  The  machinery  thus 
provided  is  a  departure  in  the  policy  of  congress,  and  it  may  be  found 
of  value  in  furthering  other  flood  control  projects  of  this  state. 
Copies  of  the  Flood  Control  Bill  and  other  documents  of  interest  in 
connection  with  this  matter  will  be  found  among  the  papers  submitted 
with  this  report. 

148.  Under  cooperation  of  the  state  and  federal  authorities  work  on 
the  Sacramento  projecl  is  steadily  advancing.  A  large  amount  of  the 
river  levee  construction  and  some  of  the  by-pass  levees  have  been 
completed  ;  while  work  in  the  river's  mouth  is  proceeding  under  federal 
direct, on  with  stale  and  national  appropriations,  made  for  what  is 
locally  referred  to  as  the  •'minor  project."  (See  State  Reclamation 
Board  report,  H)16.) 

Flood   Control    Recommendations. 

14!)  The  conference  has  recommended  that  the  present  powers  of  the 
State  Reclamation  Board  in  connection  with  the  Sacramento  Flood 
Control  project  he  transferred  to  the  proposed  State  Flood  Control 
Board.  With  the  increased  jurisdiction  given  such  proposed  board, 
some  of  the  complications  which  have  hampered  the  efficiency  of  he 
Reclamation  Board  will  disappear;  and  with  desirable  changes  in  the 
matter  of  financing  and  levy  and  collection  of  ^^^^tlZ 
in  Chapter  TX.  -Reclamation"  (Sec.  201),  and  Chapter  XVII,     State 
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Aid  in  [nterest  cf  Conservation"  (Sec.  318).  it  is  believed  the  Sacra- 
mento project  can  be  assisted  to  early  completion  and  blaze  the  way 
for  successful  prosecution  of  other  similar  projed 

150.  The  magnitude  of  the  four  problems  named;  the  fact  thai  in 
only  one  case  lias  a   plan   for  solution  been  adopted;  the  danger  and 

which  must  result  until  permanent  remedial  measures  have  been 
carried  to  completion;  the  number  of  smaller  flood  problems,  each1 
important  to  its  own  district,  would  seem  to  offer  ample  justification 
for  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  looking  to  the  creation  ol 
a  State  Flood  Control  Board  with  state-wide  jurisdiction  and  ample 
powers;  the  thorough  investigation  of  available  reservoir  sites;  ami 
state  supervision  and  assistance  in  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and 
application  of  remedial  measures,  the  state  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
interests  benefited  for  moneys  expended  or  credil  loaned. 

151.  Then-  is  apparent,  too,  the  necessity  for  the  gathering  of 
reliable  data  as  to  stream  flow  in  flood  season.  Without  such  data 
il  is  impracticable  to  formulate  flood  control  projects  which  will  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  when  the  frreal  flood  comes.  The  slate  there- 
fore should  at  once  take  the  accessary  steps  for  systematic  collection 
of  such  data.     As  indicating  the  necessity  therefor  the  following  facts 

are  cited:   In   1881   the  official   repori   "\'  the   Board  of   Engii rs  for 

Rivers  and  Harbors  placed  the  maximum  floods  of  the  Sacramento 
River  at  100,000  Becond  feet;  in  1!><'|  the  repori  of  the  "Dabney" 
Commission  was  based  on  a  maximum  of  250,000  second  feet;  the 
floods  of  I!*'1"  carried  600,000  second  feet;  later  floods  in  certain 
tributaries  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  greater  maximum; 
and  recenl  investigations  have  caused  some  engineers  to  doubl  that 
present  estimates  even  approach  the  maximum  Hood  the  valley  may 
some  day  experience.  Again,  the  maximum  flow  of  the  Kings  River 
has  been  estimated  at  :;!t.iioit  second  feet;  it  flowed  in  1!M4  I'm-  a  short 
time  62,000  second  feet.  It  i->  fairly  certain  that  the  flood  possibilities 
of  the  other  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Tulare  Lake  have  been  very 
much  underestimated;  for  instance  the  run-off  of  Kern  River  for  the 
season  1915  16,  as  recently  ascertained  by  the  State  Engineering 
Department,  was  50  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  season  1905  06, 
which  furnished  the  greatest  previously  recorded  Mow  in  that  river. 
And  by  analogy  it  may  he  assumed  that  present  estimates  of  maximum 
floods  in  (ther  streams  are  equally  unreliable. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Riparian  Rights. 

152.  Owing   to  the  character  of  climate  and  soil  it  has  long  been 
ignized    thai    California    has    uu    more   serious   problem    than   that 

arising  from  the  necessity  for  the  economical  use  of  its  supply  of  water. 

153.  Broadly  speaking,  two  divergent  doctrines  are  recognized  as 
controlling  the  righl  to  use  water.  One  is  the  doctrine  of  appropria- 
tion.    Tl retically.  this  doctrine  is  recognized  as  existing  in  this  state, 

but  practically  it  is  subordinated  to  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights. 
With  various  unimportanl  modifications  indicated  by  different  writers, 
or  suggested  in  differenl  decisions,  or  arising  from  different  conditions, 
a  statement  of  this  doctrine  that  can  be  accepted  as  substantially  cor- 
rect is.  "Whoever  firsl  diverts  the  water  of  a  stream  and  puts  it  to  a 
beneficial  use  is  entitled  to  the  water  so  diverted  so  long  as.  and  to  the 
amount  that,  he  puts  to  a  beneficial  use." 

1~>4.  The  other  doctrine  is  inherited  from  the  common  law,  and  is 
that  of  riparian  rights.  The  formula  for  this  doctrine,  which  in  its 
broadesl  terms  admits  the  absolute  ownership  by  the  riparian  proprie- 
tors  of  all  the  water  in  the  stream  to  which  their  land  is  riparian,  is 
that  a  riparian  proprietor  is  entitled  to  have  the  water  flow  by  his  door 
undiminished  in  quantity  and  unpolluted  in  quality.  The  only  limita- 
tions, broadly  speaking,  upon  this  right,  seem  to  be:  (a)  The  right  of 
the  public  in  navigable  streams  to  maintain  the  navigability  of  such 
Btreams  1  Parnham  on  Water  Rights,  136),  and  (6)  The  right  of  all 
riparian  proprietors  as  between  themselves  to  a  reasonable  use  of  the 
water  (Turner  vs.  .Janus-  Canal  Company,  155  Cal.  182).  In  its 
broadest  claim  this  doctrine  recognizes  no  right  in  the  public,  or  in 
persons  whose  lands  are  nol  riparian  to  the  stream.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  courts  of  this  state  have  -one  so  far  as  above  stated  in 
sustaining  the  rights  of  riparian  proprietors,  but  it  can  not  be  said 
with  certainty  thai  such  is  not  the  law  in  California.  (Miller  &  Lux 
vs.  Enterprisi   Canal  Company,  169  Cal.  447.) 

L55.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  arid  and  semiarid  West  it  was 
recognized  thai  this  doctrine  was  not  applicable  to  conditions  there 
existing,  and  in  the  state,  of  Colorado.  Arizona,  Idaho.  New  Mexico, 
Nevada.  Utah,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  Oregon  and  Texas  the  law  was 
either  abrogated  or  materially  modified. 

156.  Unfortunately,  the  courts  of  this  state  were  called  upon  to 
adjudicate  the  question  of  water  rights  before  the  importance  of  irri- 
gation was  recognized,  and  without  any  legislative  action  attempting  to 
limit  or  define  the  rights  of  appropriates,  or  of  riparian  proprietors. 
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In  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  the  Supreme  Court  adopted  the 
riparian  doctrine  from  the  common  law.  Thereby  the  rights  of  the 
riparian  proprietor  to  the  water  flowing  by  his  land  became  recognized 

ms  a  vested  property  right,  of  which  h mid  not  be  deprived  without 

compensation,  or  due  process  of  law  (Ltir  vs.  Hagght).  Probably  it  is 
now  universalis  recognized  thai  the  incorporation  of  this  doetrina 
into  the  jurisprudence  of  California  was  ;i  mistake,  and  thai  it  is 
even  more  inapplicable  to  the  conditions  existing  here  than  to  the 
conditions  existing  in  many  of  the  states  which  have  repudiated  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  law  of  the  state. 

lo7.  Prom  time  to  time  in  various  decisions  the  courts  have  intimated 
that  possibly  some  relief  might  be  found  in  legislative  action,  and 
then-  is  a  considerable  amount  of  authority  justifying  the  contention 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  righl  of  irrigation  was  not  one  of  the  right* 
recognized  under  the  old  common  law  doctrine  of  riparian  rights,  the 
courts  of  this  state,  under  proper  legislation,  could,  without  interfering 
with  vested  property  rights,  limil  riparian  proprietors  to  such  amount 
of  water  as  was  actually  being  put  to  a  beneficial  use  for  irrigation 
purposes,  treating  them,  so  far  as  irrigation  was  concerned,  as  appro* 
priators  b.\  nature,  if  this  expression  can  be  used,  rather  than  as 
possessing  the  righl  as  riparian  proprietors  to  the  use  of  water  for 
irrigation.  The  fact  that  by  constitutional  provision  the  use  of  water 
i.s  declared  a  public  use  and  that  ino>t  of  our  streams  are  tributary  to 
navigable  rivers  over  which,  so  far  as  navigation  is  concerned,  the 
public  has  an  undoubted  righl  of  control,  strengthens  the  contention, 
r  vs.  Bay  Cities  Water  Company,  157  Cal.  256.  While  the  eon 
ference  has  recognized  the  possibility  of  such  a  contention  being  upheld, 
it  has  seined  best  to  suggesl  such  legislation  as  might  be  sustained, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  extreme  .statement  of  the  riparian  doctrine 
hereinbefore  given.  The  conference  is  in  favor  of  legislation  along 
other  lines,  if  practicable,  and  there  is  no  intention,  at  this  time,  to 
insist  that  the  methods  proposed  are  the  only  methods  of  overcoming 
this  evil,  but   uiereh    that   they  seem   to  be  the  most    feasible. 

158.  The  evils  of  the  riparian  doctrine  are  indicated  by  Mr  Justice 
Holmes  in  a  recent  case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
which,  referring  to  that  doctrine,  he  said: 

"Such  a  limitation  would  substitute  accident    for  a   rule  based 
upon  economic  consideration,  and  an  effort,  adequate  or  not,  to  get 

the  greatest    use   from  all   available   land." 

And  .Mr.  Jus  Brewer  has  said,  thai  under  the  law  of  prior  appro- 
priation, "barrenness  disappears  and  the  desert  becomes  a  garden 
blossoming  like  the      se."     d  Weil  Water  Bights,  124.) 
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Particular   Evils  of  the   Riparian   Doctrine. 

159.  Uneconomic  use.  It  seems  to  he  generally  recognized  that  the 
supply  of  water  available  tor  irrigation  in  the  slate  of  California,  if 
not  actually  less  than  thai  required,  is  at  least  so  limited  in  quantity 
as  to  require  the  greatesl  possible  economy  in  its  conservation  and  use. 
One  grave  objection  to  the  riparian  doctrine  is  that  it  prevents  such 
economic  use.  Under  this  doctrine,  the  landowners  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream  own  all  of  the  water  except  perhaps  the  water  from  extreme 
floods]  in  thai  stream,  and  an  entitled  to  enjoin  any  diversion  of  such 
water.  In  other  words,  it  seems  that  they  are  entitled  to  insist  upon 
the  right  to  have  divided  among  themselves  all  of  the  water  of  the 
stream.  Since.  t>\'  necessity,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  irrigable  land 
is  riparian,  large  areas  of  land,  it'  this  doctrine  is  strictly  enforced, 
would  be  deprived  of  water  for  irrigation. 

L60.  Insecurity  of  other  rights  to  water.  The  right  to  acquire  this 
water  for  nonriparian  land  b\  condemnation  or  purchase  does  not 
remedy  the  evil,  since  such  condemnation  or  purchase,  to  be  of  any 
value,  must  cover  the  rights  of  all  of  the  riparian  proprietors,  and 
such  proposed  purchaser  would  be  powerless  upon  an\  considerable 
stream  to  reach  satisfactory  terms  with  all  riparian  proprietors. 

]ti]     The  onh    method  b\    which  any  large  amounts  of  water  legally 

have    1 n    diverted    permanently    to    nonriparian    land    has    been    by 

adverse  use.  This  is  too  uncertain  and  risky,  however,  to  be  depended 
upon.  The  statute  would  not  run  against  upper  riparian  proprietors, 
and  the  extenl  to  which  it  would  run  in  any  particular  case  against 
lower  riparian  proprietors,  naturally,  is  uncertain.  The  danger  of  suit 
for  damage  or  for  injunction  before  such  title  had  been  acquired  by 
adverse  possession,  render,  impracticable  any  considerable  dependence 
upon  this  method  of  obtaining  title.  It  has  happened  not  infrequently 
thai  appropriators  of  water  for  nonriparian  land  have  expended  large 
sums  in  building  reservoir,  and  other  diverting  works  only  to  be 
enjoined  from  using  the  water  after  such  works  were  completed.  One 
must  go  Upon  the  stream  and  build  his  diverting  works  to  irrigate  land, 
or  his  impounding  reservoir  to  impound  water  for  power  purposes,  or 
even  such  impounding  or  diverting  works  as  may  be  desired  for  navi- 
gation, with  the  risk  that  at  any  time,  before  his  interference  with  the 
flow  of  the  stream  ha.s  ripened  into  a  right,  through  laj.se  of  time,  he 
may  be  enjoined  by  some  riparian  proprietor,  who  claims  that  such 
works  interfere  with  the  How  of  the  water,  and  lose  all  of  the  money 
expended  in  such  work,  or  be  compelled  to  bring  expensive  and  pro- 
tracted condemnation  proceedings  to  condemn  such  adverse  right,  and 
perhaps  in  the  meantime  be  enjoined  from  such  use. 

162.  Securities  madi  uncertain.  As  can  be  readily  seen,  the  existing 
condition    come,   very   near   paralyzing  all    water  development   in  the 
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state.  Securities  issued  by  companies  desiring  to  develop  hydro- 
electric energy,  or  to  divert  water  for  irrigation;  bonds  of  irrigation 
districts;  and,  in  fact,  any  securities  based  upon  any  use  of  water,  run 
the  risk  of  attack  at  any  time  until,  by  operation  of  the  statute  of 
limitation,  or  by  prescription,  the  rights  to  such  water  have  beconJ 
perfected.  As  water  becomes  more  valuable,  and  the  riparian  propria 
tors  obtain  a  clearer  understanding  of  their  rights,  it  become! 
increasingly  difficult  to  develop  any  of  the  water  resources  of  the  state. 

163.  Summing  up  the  situation,  in  its  broadesl  terms,  the  doctrii 
riparian  rights,  which  seems  to  be  the  existing  law  in  California,  recogl 
nizes  that  the  owners  of  land  upon  tin-  borders  of  the  stream,  by  reason 
of  their  riparian  right,  are  the  owners  of  all  the  water  flowing  in  that 
.stream,  and  that  their  riidit  is  a  right  of  property  of  which  they  can 
not  he  divested  without  compensation  and  due  process  of  law;  that  an 
owner  of  Qonriparian  land  has  no  right  to  divert  the  water  to  that 
land  against  the  objection  of  such  riparian  owners,  and  that  no  onJ 
has  a  right  to  build  any  reservoir  in  the  stream  I  for  generating  powej 
or  for  other  purposes)  which  will  prevent  the  flow  of  the  water  in  its 
accustomed  manner,  to  the  land  of  such  riparian  proprietors,  wit! t 

t  heir  consent. 

164.  It  appears  further  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  right  to  divert 
or  impound,  or  otherwise  use  this  water,  can  l.e  obtained  is  either  by 
purchase  from  the  riparian  owners,  or  condemnation  of  their  riidits 
which  we  have  seen  is  bardlj  practicable  or  else  by  the  ase  of  such 
water  for  a  time  which  gives  title  by  adverse  possession.  Since  the 
''i-h1  to  water  is  a  property  right,  it  follows  that  .slid!  adverse  user 
must  continue  for  a  period  of  five  yean  before  title  is  acquired  thereby. 
<>ne  other  limitation  has  been  recognized,  and  that  is  that  where  the 

"Parian  proprietor  has  st I  by  and  without  objection  permitted  large 

public  interests  ,„•  extensive  communities  to  be  developed  dependent 
upon  this  us,,  of  water,  adverse  to  the  rights  of  the  riparian  proprietor, 
such  riparian  proprietor  will  be  estopped  within  a  period  much  less 
than   live  years  to  objecl  to  such  use. 

Remedies   Proposed. 

L65.  Sim-,.  Hi,,  right  of  ;1  riparian  proprietor  is  a  property  right,  it 
would  seem  that  it  .-an  not  be  take,  away  from  him  either  by  legislative 
action  or  by  constitutional  amendment.  Subject  to  the  possible  modi- 
fications,   hereinbefore  suggested,  that   the  courts  might   recognize  as 

constitutional  such  legislation  as  would  limit  a   riparian  proprietor  to  a 

reasonable  and  beneficial  us,,  as  againsl  both  riparian  land  and  non- 
riparian  land,  it  would  Beem  that  any  legislation  aimed  to  remedy  this 

"vil  ,,l,lst  :  "-"'"■  this  status.  While  the  law  can  not  take  away  a 
right  to  property,  the  legislature,  within  reasonable  limits,  ean  modify  or 
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control  the  remedy  applicable  to  the  protection  of  that  right.  This  con- 
trol may  apply  to  the  method  by  which  the  riparian  proprietor  may  pro- 
tect his  rights,  and  also  to  the  time  within  which  he  must  exercise  the 
remedy  given.  The  two  logical  methods  of  control  then  would  seem  to 
be,  first,  by  the  remedies  allowed,  and,  second,  by  limiting  the  time 
within  which  the  rights  given  by  such  remedies  can  be  exercised. 

166  After  careful  consideration,  the  members  of  the  conference, 
while  entirely  sympathetic  with  any  other  method  of  attack,  are  inclined 
to  suggesl  legislation  along  these  lines,  and  have  recommended  the 
following  three  measures : 

L67.  First,  the  enactment  of  a  law  under  which,  if  a  riparian  pro- 
prietor sues  to  enjoin  an  interference  with  Ins  riparian  right,  the  person 
Bued  \  come  into  courl  and  in  the  same  action  have  the  court  deter- 
mine whether  or  ool  the  riparian  proprietor  is  damaged  by  such  alleged 
interference  with  his  right,  and  if  so.  and  in  proper  cases,  to  determine 
the  damage,  and  the  conditions  under  which  such  proposed  interference 
shall  be  permitted  to  continue.  In  oilier  words,  in  effect,  it  would  be 
permitting  the  defendant,  in  an  injunction  suit  by  a  riparian  proprietor, 
in  the  same  action,  to  condemn  the  righl  of  that  riparian  proprietor. 
It  would  seem  thai  this  remedy  is  eminently  just.  A  riparian  pro- 
prietor should  nol  be  permitted  to  enjoin  the  use  of  the  waters  of  a 
stream  unless  damaged  thereby.  If  damaged,  and  such  damage  was 
caused  by  one  who  had  the  right  of  condemnation,  it  is  perfectly  proper 
that  in  one  action  and  at  one  time  the  whole  matter  should  be  determined. 
No  righl  of  the  riparian  proprietor  is  interfered  with,  and  speedy 
determination  of  conflicting  rights  provided  for. 

L68  Second,  to  prohibil  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  unless  damage 
is  shown  by  the  riparian  proprietors. 

L69.  The  third  remedy  proposed  is  materially  to  limit  the  time  within 
which  a  riparian  proprietor  may  bring  an  action  to  protect  his  rights. 

L70.  It  mus1  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  present  time  that  every  phase  of 
water  development  in  the  state  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  riparian  proprietor. 
A  municipal  corporation,  seeking  to  obtain  water  for  municipal  pur- 
poses; an  irrigation  district,  seeking  to  use  water  for  irrigation;  and 
either  one  of  these  public  corporations  or  a  private  corporation  seeking 
to  develop  water  power,  are  subject,  at  any  moment,  to  expensive  and 
annoying  litigation,  and  to  the  possibility  of  being  enjoined  by  a 
riparian  proprietor  whose  damage  perhaps  is  speculative  rather  than 
real.  The  riparian  proprietor  for  years  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
utilizing  the  water  which  he  claims.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  in  many 
cases,  to  gel  together  all  possible  riparian  claimants  of  the  waters  upon 
any  .stream  in  advance  of  the  undertaking  of  a  water  development  pro- 
ject, and  therefore,  under  the  present  law,  either  the  water  must  remain 
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unused,  or  the  great  risk  must  be  taken  of  large  expenditures,  which  nun 
be  lost.  It  follows  that  a  very  limited  period  should  be  prescribed 
within  which  a  riparian  proprietor  is  permitted  to  bring  an  action  to 
prevent  such  development.  The  state  is  profoundly  interested  in 
encouraging  the  use  and  developmenl  to  the  utmost  of  its  supply  of 
water,  and  to  the  public  it  is  not  material  whether  thai  water  be  utilized 
by  a  riparian  proprietor,  or  by  sum,,  other  interest,  so  long  as  it  is 
utilized  and  the  wealth  of  the  state  increased  thereby. 

171.  It  is  propose, 1  to  enact  a  law  under  which  a  riparian  proprietor 
must,  within  three  months  after  notice  of  the  proposed  commencement 
of  any  work  which  he  claims  interferes  with  his  riparian  right,  com- 
mence his  action,  or  else  be  forever  barred.  The  proposed  law  provide 
proper  machinery  to  give  notice  to  .such  riparian  proprietor,  and  tin 
riparian  proprietor  is  protected  to  the  amount  of  water  which  he  is 
putting  to  a  beneficial  us,-  a1  the  time  such  water  developmenl  com- 
mence,!, or  is  in  the  process  of  putting  to  a  beneficial  use,  with  reason- 
able diligence.  In  other  words,  under  this  law,  a  riparian  proprietoi 
would  be  in  a  position  to  protecl  himself  to  the  amount  of  water  u 
•s'"'^  for  the  beneficial  irrigation  of  the  riparian  land  owned  h\  him. 
hut  would  not  be  permitted  t,,  take  a  "dog  in  the  manger"  attitude,  and 
claim  more  water  than  he  was  able  to  use  beneficially  upon  his  land. 

L72.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  members  of  the  conference  thai  these  ilnv, 
remedies  will  go  very  far  toward  eliminating  the  mosl  serious  evils  con- 
nected with  the  doctrine  of  riparian  rights,  and  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with.  ,,r  infringe  in  the  sliudn  upon,  anj  vested  right,  and 
do  not  work  any  hardship  upon  an\    riparian  proprietor 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

Irrigation. 

17::.  Physical  conditions  in  the  state,  while  necessitating  irrigation 

are   particularly   favorable   !\>r  such   irrigation.     The  irrigable  valleys 

are  comparatively  narrow,  while  upon  the  high  mountains  the  water 

ired  in  the  form  of  snow  until,  under  the  warmth  of  the  advancing 

-  ii,  tin-  snow  melts  at  the  time  when  there  is  the  greatest  need  for 
Water.  The  one  drawb;iek  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  melting  snow 
Comes  down  more  rapidly  Hum  il  is  possible,  and  somewhat  earlier 
than  it  is  desirable,  to  use  the  water,  so  that,  unless  storage  is  pro- 
vided I'm-  such  water,  much  of  it  runs  to  waste  and  the  land  is  deprived 
of  i  lie  later  irrigation  which  i>  very  desirable.  Here  again  nature 
baa  been  kind,  since  there  are  in  the  mountains  many  ideal  reservoir 
Bites  in  which  the  water  can  lie  stored  with  comparative  economy.  It 
is  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  most  of  the  water  which  could 
be  used  for  irrigation,  and  which  now  runs  to  waste,  could  be  stored 
in  such  reservoirs  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the  irrigable  acreage,  and 
materially  to  extend  the  irrigating  season  for  the  land  already  irri- 
d,  thus  adding  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  While;  the  exami-. 
rations  which  have  been  made  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is 
more  irrigable  land  than  there  is  water  which  can  practically  be 
applied  to  the  irrigation  thereof,  yet  it  is  probable  thai  by  a  systematic 
plan  of  .st.n-.iL"  and  the  proper  conservation  by  winter  irrigation,  and 
the  use  of  underground  water,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  irrigable 
land  in  the  state  could  be  provided  with  a  reasonably  adequate  amount 
of  water.  So  stupendous  is  five  possible  addition  thai  this  would  make 
t<>  the  wealth  of  the  state  that  one  hesitates  to  make  even  an  estimate. 

174.  It  must  also  be  remembered  thai  hand  in  hand  with  the  great 
economic  h>vS  annually  suffered  by  inability  to  obtain  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  arid  land  gi  es  the  damage  to  the  swamp  and  reclaimed 
land  by  floods.  Another  drawback  to  the  industrial  development  of 
California,  particularly  before  the  development  of  the  supplies  of  oil, 
was  the  lack  of  cheap  fuel,  and  it  should  be  realized  that  the  proper 
conservation  and  utilization  <  I'  water  for  irrigation  may  be  so  accom- 
plished a-  materially  to  lessen  the  damage  from  floods  and  greatly  to 
increase  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  power  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electrical  energy,  so  that  the  reclamation  from  aridity  of  the 
agricultural  lands  of  the  state  carries  with  it  material  reclamation  of 
flooded  lands  and  the  possibility  of  a  great  increase  in  power  develop- 
ment. We  believe  that  all  projects  should  be  developed  with  these 
three  objects  in  view.     This  proposition  is  now  so  well  known  and  so 
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universally  accepted   as  to  be  elemental.      Unfortunately,   howev< 
full  realization  of  the  full   importance  of  this  problem  comes  slowly. 

175.  hi  the  beginning  of  our  state  history  no  legislative  programme 
had  been  outlined  relative  to  the  use  of  water,  and  there  were  no 
legal  precedents  in  the  United  States  to  guide  the  courts.  In  the 
absence  of  legislation  and  precedents,  and  in  the  absence,  on  the  part 
of  the  judges,  of  practical  experience,  they  were  compelled  1"  gropi 
in  the  dark  and  to  follow,  as  best  they  could,  the  precedents  of  the 
common  law.  The  result  lias  been  the  recognition  and  the  establish^ 
ment  of  the  riparian  doctrine  which  lias  made  it  very  difficult  to  bring 
about  an  efficient  and  economic  distribution  of  the  very  inadequate 
and  badly  distributed  water  supply  of  the  state.  Many  early  project! 
thereby  secured  a  greater  proportion  of  water  than  was  essential  to 
proper  irrigation  and  obtained  priority  which  deprived  other  and 
adjacent  hind  of  a  proper  water  supply,  or  imposed  upon  that  land 
burdensome  conditions  and  expensive  ehai 

176.  It  was  assumed  in  the  beginning,  as.  unfortunately,  has  been 
assumed  with  regard  to  mosl  of  our  natural  res  .urers.  that  the  water 
supply  was  unlimited.  This  led  nol  only  to  unjust  priority  and 
wasteful  use,  bo  far  as  the  rights  of  the  consumers  were  concerned^ 
lut  also  to  wast,  ful  methods  of  measurement  and  distribution.  When 
water  was  abundant,  the  only   limitation   in  its  use  would  be  that   such 

should  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others  using  from  the  same 
stream  or  from  the  same  ditch.  The  result  was  that  their  grew  up 
the  practice  of  measuring  the  amounl  of  water  to  which  a  person  was 
entitled,  nol  by  the  amount,  but  by  the  loose  method  of  the  length  of 
time  required  to  irrigate,  or  by  the  acreage  irrigated.  Instead  of 
measurement  by  the  acre  foot,  measurement  by  second  feet  grew  up. 
Theoretically,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  water  delivered  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  would  cover  the  laud  to  be  irrigated  to  a  certain 
depth,  but  practically,  the  method  has  resulted  in  paying  little  attention 
to  the  actual  amount  of  water  delivered,  or  to  the  economical  time 
of  use.  The  method  to  which  probably  we  should  ultimately  c 
where  the  water  will  be  efficiently  used,  is  to  determine  the  actual 
quantity  delivered,  so  that  it  may  be  measured  by  the  acre  foot,  or  by 
the  actual  amount  of  water  delivered,  and  no  our  should  be  permitted 
to  have  more  water  than  he  can  efficiently  utili/.e. 

177.  This  would  lead,  of  course,  to  the  control  by  the  state  of  the 
distribution  of  the  waters  i  f  a  stream  to  the  various  users  from  that 
stream,  which  will  be  treated  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

17s.  The  nece.-  h  for  irrigation  forced  its  practice  in  the  arid 
regions  of  the  stat< .  and  a   tisfactory  result  thereof  has  caused  it 
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rradually  to  spread  to  the  less  arid  portions  until  it  has  become 
ioubtful  whether  irrigation  may  nol  he  profitable  even  where  the 
•ainfall  is  the  greatest. 

179.  Naturally,  the  first  attempts  ;it  irrigation  were  with  the  water 
►asily  accessible  to  the  land  adjacent  thereto.  While  this  method  of 
levi  lopmenl  was  natural,  and  apparently  unavoidable,  and  has  worked 
lilt  reasonably  efficiently  and  satisfactorily,  yel  it  involved  a  wasteful 
of  this  very  valuable  resource  of  the  state.  Had  it  been  possible 
n  the  beginning  carefully  to  have  determined  the  lands  which  were 
lusceptible  of  irrigation  from  any  our  stream,  and  then  to  have 
ipplied  a  comprehensive  system  of  reclamation  and  distribution,  to 
he  end  that  all  of  the  water  in  such  stream  should  be  utilized  most 
•ffieiently  and  economically  for  the  irrigation  of  the  lands  dependent 
Ik  nun.  while  the  cost  of  irrigation  to  some  of  the  land  would  have  been 
n  excess  of  what  it  is  under  the  conditions  of  development  that  have 
aken  place,  as  to  all  of  the  lands  dependent  upon  such  streams,  it 
.voiild  have  resulted  in  applying  water  at  a  very  much  less  cost  than 
t  can  hope  to  be  applied  under  e\  -  stem. 

Is"  The  firsl  development  undertaken,  of  course,  was  the  result  of 
private  enterprise.  It  was  entirely  practicable  and  comparatively 
easy  for  owners  of  land,  easily  and  cheaply  irrigable  from  a  stream,  to 
jjel  together,  and.  by  combined  action,  provide  for  the  irrigation  of 
heir  land:  and  it  was  equally  easy  for  one  or  more  large  landowners 
>wning  land  .so  favorably  .situated,  to  construct  an  irrigation  system 
hat  would  carry  water  to  all  of  the  lands  owned  by  them,  and  then, 
ji  selling  the  land,  to  reimburse  themselves  for  the  cost  of  such  irri- 
gation system.  Thereby  they  not  only  brought  to  themselves  consid- 
erable profit,  but  furnished  to -the  ultimate  owners  of  the  land  a  eom- 
laratively  cheap  system  of  irrigation.  The  land,  however,  subject  to 
rach  easy  and  economic  irrigation,  was  not  very  extensive,  and  irri- 
gation development  soon  reached  a  stage  where  the  initial  outlay  was 
10  great  that  in  view  of  the  delayed  returns  which  resulted  from  the 
laturally  slow  utilization  of  the  water  on  large  tracts  of  land,  it 
leeame  unprofitable  for  private  enterprise  to  attempt  the  irrigation 
if  large  tracts  of  land  remaining  unirrigated. 

Irrigation    Districts   and   Their   Bonds. 

181.  In  this  stage  of  development  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a 
more  efficient  method  for  combining  the  interests  of  the  owners  of 
numerous  tracts  of  land  fi  r  the  purpose  of  providing  water  for  the 
irrigation  thereof,  and  in  1887  the  first  genuine  district  act  was  passed. 
This  act,  as  is  the  present  act.  was  an  attempt  to  apply  to  the  problem 
>f  providing  water  for  irrigation  a  combination  of  the  machinery  and 
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municipal   power  possessed   b\    school  districts  ;ni.l   municipalities.     It 
SU(.,..  .]••)>]<  mstrated    its    feasibility.    ;m<l    ;i1    the    pf«-«ii t    time    it 

appears  to  l)e  the  most  practicable  means  by  which  larire  tracts  of 
\(>vy  productive,  but  arid  laud,  can  he  reclaimed  and  brought  under 
irrigation. 

182.   rnfortunately.  hut  very  naturally,  since  it  was  a  new  departure 
in  legislation,  the  original  law  had  many  defects      Numerous  districts 
woe  failures.     Looking  back,  however,  at  this  time  it  can  not  he  said 
with    certainty   thai    such    failures   were  entirely   the    resull    of   defects 
in  the   law  as   it    existed   at    that   time      The   law    went    into  operation 
;,t    ;1    time    of    a     widespread     linancial     depression        Many    districts. 
•ii/.ed   in  good    faith,  started   out   and  expended   a  considerable  sum 
of   money    in    constructing   a    portion   of   an    irrigation   system,   on 
find  that   it  was  impossible  to  market   their  securities  and  complete  the 
system.     In  such  a  c  mlition.  where  a  community  was  confronted 
a  large  bonded  indebtedness  for  an  uncompleted  irii'/aiin  system  from 
which    no   water  could    he   obtained,   and    with    the   absolute    refus 
the  financial  interests  of  the  state  to  c<  me  to  the  aid  of  such  dist 
discouragemenl    resulted   and   repudiation    was  attempted.      It    is  prob- 
able,  however,   that    if  there   was  am    blame   for  these   failures,   \\ 
mere  largely  chargeable  to  the  shortsightedness  of  the  linancial  int. 

of   the  state   than    to   the   i<_r "ance.    incapacity,   or   dishonesty   of   the 

communities  attempting  to  organize  these  districts,  or  to  the  int. 
opposition  which  naturally  met  a  new  departure  so  radical  n 
nature. 

Is:;     As  a  concrete   illustration   of  the  situation,   the   Modesto  disl 
is  typical   in  this  regard.     That   district   organized  and  spent 
in  the  construction  of  a  diverting  dam  ami  its  mam  distributing  canal. 
At    tii.st    its   securities  sold    fairly    readily    and    there    was   every    n 
to   believe   that    it    would    be   able   to   sell    the    remainder   «  f   the   li 
authorized  so  as  to  bring  the  water  to  the  land.       At  this  sta-e.  how 
it    became  impossible  to  find   any   purchasers   for  the   remaining   h 
of  the  district.     Without  irrigation  the  existing  debt  was  very  burden- 
some,  and    it    was   almost    impossible    for   the   landowners   to    n t    the 

interest  charges  upon  a  worthless  system.  The  people  were  perfectly 
willing  to  sell  the  authorized  bonds,  and.  if  necessary,  to  authorize  more 
bonds  for  tl  impletion  of  the  system.  No  one  was  willing,  how 
to  take  such  securities  and  apparently  the  holders  of  the  outstanding 
bonds  were  rather  willing  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  money  already  inv< 
than  to  invest  a  little  more  with  the  hope  of  success.  It  was  only  after 
repeated  conferences  with  the  holders  of  the  bonds  that  the  people  in 
flic  district  were  able  to  work  out  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Many 
limes  it  seemed  that   the  whole  project   must   be  abandoned  because  of 
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he  apparenl  impossibility  i»l"  financing  what  the  residents  of  the  district 
mew  to  be  an  alis<  lutcly  safe  proposit iisii.  Wiw  the  bonds  of  the 
iodesto  Irrigation  District  .-in-  recognized  ;is  among  the  very  best 
imni.  ip.il   securities   in   the  stale.      This   is   given   merely  to  illustrate 

he  fact  that  in  all  probability  had  the  \ pie  outside  of  the  arid  regions 

ppreciated  as  strongly  as  did  the  people  in  those  regions  the  impor- 
ance  of  irrigation,  and  been  ready  to  meet  halfway  the  people  desiring 
rrigathn,  the  bulk  of  the  districts  which  did  fail  would  have  been 
ariied  to  a  successful  termination,  and  no  loss  would  have  been 
utleivd  by  the  h. .hleis  of  bonds  The  same  attitude  of  financiers 
oward  auj  cit\  or  school  district  would  have  brought  the  same  results 
t  did  in   irrigation  <  1  i>i  rids. 

184  In    1897    a    new    ad    was    passed    which    attempted,    and    quite 
■ssfull\.  In  remove  the  defects  which  experience  had  shown  existed 

n  the  original  act.  .\.,  irrigation  district  organized  since  that  time 
las  defaulted  or  delayed  in  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
ipon  an\   -    in  s.sued  by  it. 

185  In   spite   of    this    fact,    however,    it    was   still    difficult  for  the 
ation  districts  to  sell   the  i    securities,  ami  in  many  cases  excessive 

iliscounts    wen     required       Kroin    time    to    time,    and    in   nearly   every 

•n  of  the  legislature,  trifling  amendments  have  been  made,  chiefly 

it    the    suggestion    of    various    bankers    or    representatives   of   bonding 

louses,   seeking   to  overcome  this  condition.     The  result  of  the  legisla- 

ion  has  been  that   the  securities  of  irrigation  districts  are  much  more 

•trongly   safeguarded,  and   the   provisions   for  the  enforcement  thereof 

ire  much  more  drastic  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  municipal  securi- 

.ies   in    the   stale       li    was   natural,    however,   that    such   legislation  by 

ijiecemeal    should    result    in    sonic   discrepancies,    and    in   unnecessarily 

•omplicating   the   machinery   of   the   districts.      This  conference  is  not 

•sting  any   vers    marked  changes  in  the  law,  and  the  amendments 

ested  are  largely   for  the   purpose  of  removing  these  discrepancies 

iml  apparenl   contradictions  and  of  simplifying  procedure.     It  is  also 

lesired    to    render    easier    cooperation    with    federal    authorities   under 

he  national  Reclamation  Act 

186.  Some  of  the  first  attempts  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  districts 
aviv  along  the  line  of  rendering  more  difficult  the  organization  of 
listricts,  with  the  purpose  of  requiring  almost  unanimous  action  on  the 
•art  of  landowners.  In  view  of  subsequent  legislation  which  has 
Drown  drastic  safeguards  around  the  issuance  of  bonds,  it  has  been 
houghl  that  it  might  be  wise  to  render  somewhat  easier  the  orgamza- 
ion  of  a  distriel  depending  upon  stale  supervision  and  drastic 
•egulations  with  regard  to  the  issuance  of  bonds  tu  afford  protection 
father   than   the   making  difficull    the  organization   of  a  district.      Ine 
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conference  believes  that  it  is  a  matter  of  profound  importance  to  the 
people  of  California  that  the  organization  of  districts  he  encoui 
wherever  they  can  safely  be  organized  upon  a  basis  which  insures  their 
successful   and   economic   operation.      It   is   equally   essential,    how 
that  the  securities  of  these  districts  be  placed  in  a  position  absolutely 
beyond  question,   and    these   are  the   two   objects   whieli   the   pro; 
amendments  have  in  view. 

187.  A  very  careful  examination  of  all  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  irrigation  distriets  in  California 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered 
and  which  now  exist,  as  is  hereinbefore  suggested,  arise  more  largely 
from  a  lack  of  sympathetic  cooperation  on  the  pari  of  the  bus 
interests  in  California  than  from  an\  other  cause.  We  believe  that 
the  district  system  as  it  now  exists  provides  an  efficient  and  economic 
method  for  the  irrigation  of  laud  which  otherwise  it  would  be  in 
sil.le  to  provide  with  irrigation  facilities,  and  we  believe  that  the 
safeguards  now  thrown  around  the  issuance  of  bonds  renders  llic.se 
bonds  practically  as  safe  investments  as  any  other  municipal  bonds  in 
the  stale. 

L88.  There  still  remains  much  unirrigated  land,  and  a  suffii 
supply  «d"  unused  water  beneficially  to  irrigate  much  of  that  land. 
The  development  of  the  state  requires  the  combination  of  that  land  and 
water.  The  district  system  furnishes  an  almost  ideal  method  for  the 
distribution  and  management  of  such  water.  The  security  for  the 
needful  outlay  is  ample.  All  that  i>  required  is  to  form  a  connection 
between  this  land  and  water  and  the  money.  In  .spite  of  all  attempt! 
in  the  past,  and  in  spite  of  the  fad  that  the  district  system  furnished 
drastic  machinery  for  the  protection  of  the  investor,  the  fact  remains 
that,  excepl  at  ti  liable  discount,  it  i>  very  difficult 

to  finance  such  irrigation  projects.  They  are  too  big  for  the  people 
concerned  to  finance,  ami  outside  capital  is  ton  shy.  Tin-  only  recourse 
seems  to  he  for  the  state  to  step  in  and  entirely  finance  such  pro 
in  a  manner  something  similar  to  that  used  by  the  federal  government 
in  irrigating  public  lands  by  slate  guarantee  id'  irrigation  securities, 
or  by  some  modified  plan. 

189.  The  conference  has  suggested  two  measures.  One  is  a  safe 
method  of  Btate  guarantee;  but  as  it  will  require  a  constitutional 
amendment,  and  take  four  or  more  years  to  put  it  in  operation,  a  tem- 
porary expedienl  is  suggested.  This  is  the  creation  of  a  revolving  fund 
with  which  to  purchase  the  coupons  of  irrigation,  reclamation  and 
drainage  districts,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  repay  the  taking  over  by 
the  state  and  the  management  >>\'  such  districts  until  repayment.  Inas- 
much as  the  defaulting  in  an  irrigation  bond  is  unknown  sii the  ad 
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of  1897,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  risk  or  expense  imposed  upon  the 
•tate,  bul  ;it  the  same  time  ;i  suflieient  insurance  put  upon  the  bonds  to 
!•(■  their  readj  sale. 
If  it  should  happen  thai  such  districts  should  default,  the  proper  state 
authority  would  immediately  step  in  and  take  charge  of  and  collect  all 
revenues,  etc.,  until  the  state  is  repaid. 

190.  With  regard  to  the  irrigation  district  law.  there  are  two  different 
points  of  view.  One  favors  provisions  which  will  admit  of  increased 
control  by  the  state  authorities,  not  only  in  the  organization  and  issuance 
of  securities,  but  in  the  mnuagemenl  and  operation  of  irrigation  districts. 
The  other  strongly  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  local  self-government,  and 
insists  that  so  far  as  it  .-an  be  done  with  safely  to  the  holders  of  the 
securities  of  districts,  that  the  affairs  of  the  district  he  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  community  in  which  it  exists.  All  are  united,  however,  in  the 
belief  that  there  should  be  given  to  the  stale  such  amount  of  control  as 
will  prevent  absolutely,  in  the  first  place,  the  issuance  of  bonds,  without 
adequate  security,  and  in  tin  place,  power  to  enforce,  without 
any  delay,  reservation  <<v  hesitation,  the  prompt  and  complete  payment 
of  all  obligations  of  the  district.  These,  the  conference  conceives  to  be 
the  essential  matters,  and  therefore  has  not  attempted  to  make 
any  recommendation  with  regard  to  the  administrative  question  upon 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  believing  that  time  will  work  out 
the  rc>ult  which  experience  shows  to  be  most  desirable.  Since  it  is 
proposed  that  the  st«  te  shall  assume  somewhat  greater  responsibility  in 
financing  these  .list  nets,  it  is  also  suggested  thai  the  state  shall  have 
Ireater  power  in  supervising  the  expenditure  of  such  money. 

191.  The  conference,  howevei  ol  wish  to  be  understood  as  sug- 
ing  that   the  district  system  is  the  only  method  of  irrigation.     Un- 

questionably  there  are  places  where  mutual  water  companies  can  be 
nized  to  advantage,  and  will  afford  a  somewhat  simpler  method  than 
tie-  district  system.  There  arc  conditions  where  private  ownership  and 
the  sale  of  water  to  users  under  a  fixed  charge  may  afford  the  most  satis- 
faetory  and  efficient  method,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  the  laws  of  the 
state  should  be  so  liberal  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  encouragement 
to  utilization  of  the  waters  for  irrigation  in  any  method  which  may  be 
found  not  convenient,  most  efficient,  or  most  economical. 

192.  We  believe  that,  to  a  wry  c< msidera hie  extent,  the  future  pros- 
perity and  the  possibilitv  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  state  depends 
up,.,  the  utilization  of  its  water  supply;  thai  it  is  desirable,  so  far  as 
p«  ssible,  thai  such  development  take  place  as  to  admit  of  the  most  com- 
plete use  of  the  water,  not  only  lor  irrigation,  but  for  power  and  naviga- 
tion :  and  that  it  is  possible  in  most  cases  so  to  coordinate  these  various 
uses  that  one  will  not  interfere  with  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


Underground  Water. 

193.  The  question  of  irrigation  from  underground  water  is  <>f  increas- 
ing importance.  Jn  round  numbers,  there  are  Located  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  alone  over  eight  million  i  irrigable  Land.    Just] 

much  of  this  Land  can  be  irrigated  from  surface  water  is  still  a  quell] 
lion,  hut  it  is  safe  to  assume  thai  there  are  two  or  three  million  acres  in 
id,  San  Joaquin  Vallej  alone  which  will  have  to  depend,  either  entirely,: 
or  to  a  itent,  for  irrigation  npon   pumping  from  under- 

ground  water,  i>r  else  <!<>  without   water.      South  of  the  Tehaehapi  this 
method  of  irrigation  by  pumping  h;is  reached  a  larger  development  at 
the  presenl  than  north  of  the  Tehaehapi,  but  conditions  indicate  that  ii 
In. th  the  S;m  .liia<|iiin  ;m«l  Sacramento  valleys  and  in  some  of  the 
valleys,  the  pumping  question  is  of  increasing  importance      l'p  to  the 
present  time  the  legislature  has  not  attempted  t<»  iletine  the  right 
of  underground  water      Tin-  matter  has  hem  left  to  the  courts  t<>  d 
each  partieular  case  open  its  own  merits.      This  method  is  neithei         I 
to  the  courts  n..r  is  it  apt  to  he  wise  in  its  result.      It   is  not   right  that 
Legislation  upon  matti  ieh  importance  should  he  forced  upon  the 

courts,  but  t<i  leave  the  matters  unsettled  by  the  legislature  is  t « •  e< 
judicial  legislation.      It   is  largely   owing  to  such  legislative  negleet  that 
the  verj  unsatisfactory  condit  te  with  regard  tl 

riparian   rights,  and   it   si  \    important   that   at   this  time,  hi 

any   serious  evil   has  resulted,   the   legislature  declare  dearly   the 
principles  upon  winch  the  righl  t<.  underground  waters  shall  r 

194    At  the  presenl  time,  w  far  as  the  matters  have  been  adjudicated 
the  doctrine  3  be  that  land  overlying  a  (dearly  defined  hod)   of 

water  is  entitled,  as  lietween  all  the  landowm 

that   water.      It   would  appear  that   under  this  doctrine  it  might   1" 
side,  if  the  water  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  all  la ndowi 
divide  the  supply  that  it  would  he  of  no  henetit  »■•  an\   one      Tie 

trine  further  appears  to  he  that  t ne  has  a  right  to  pump  from 

underground  Bupplj  and  convex  the  wat<  r  for  use  to  distant  land  to  the 
damage  pri  S(  nt  or  prospeetive  of  any  landowner  whose  land  overlies  t tie 
supply   of   water,   unless   perhaps   siidi    right    may    have   been    aequ 
through  a  eel  under  the  doetrine  <»f  the  statu! 

limitations  ppel.    This  is  applying,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 

doctrine  ol    riparian    rights   (which   has  been    found  so  obnoxious     M 
underground  and  probably  would  result  in  the  same  evil  which 

has  resulted  froi  riparian  doetrii  •reams,  namely,  a  failure, 

through  fear  the  water  on  distant  lands    accoin- 
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anied  with  the  failure  of  tin*  overlying  land  to  use  it  at  all,  and  thus 
rewnt  the  utilization  of  what  otherwise  would  he  an  element  of  value 
>  the  entire  people. 

The  further  condition  exists  with  regard  to  underground  water 

■y  often  the  wad  mil  lying  under  land  of  comparatively 

1 1 1  •  -  value,  wh<  reas  the  more  valuable  land  has  under  it  no  adequate 
ipply  ut*  water,  and  if  this  doetrine  is  to  he  adhered  to,  the  land  really 
•orth  irrigation  might  be  deprived  of  a  .supply  of  water  which  would 
e  held  to  !"•  appurtenant  t<>  land  upon  which  the  use  of  water  would  be 
f  little  value. 

With    reasonable   protection   to  the  owner  of  land  under  which 
pply  of  wati  ininently  proper  that  the  man 

•ho  first  has  the  energy  and  enterprise  to  develop  a  water  supply 
lipoid  !>••  entitled  to  the  beneficial  use  of  thai  water,  no  matter  where 
e  may  use  it.  and  thai  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  sound  principles  of 
uhlir  policy  to  permit  the  lethargy,  delay,  selfishness  or  ignorance  of  a 
ttdowncr,  who  may  happen  to  have  water  lying  under  his  land,  to  pre- 
ent.  practically  of  the  water. 

The  eonl  mmended  legislation  which  will 

/e  the  doctrine  of  prior  appropriation  as  applied  to  underground 
Her,  so  that  the  one  who  first  develops  it  shall  be  entitled  to  so  much 
y  for  the  beneficial  use  of  the  project  to  which  it  is 
d. 

The  conference  ■  commends,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  appro- 
bation be  coupled  with  recognition,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  doc- 

thal  the  prior  appropriates  shall  be  given  no 
ight  to  insist  that  the  water  level  be  maintained  at  the  depth  to  which 
t  was  reduced  by  him,  and  thai  subsequent  users  may  be  permitted  to 
mmp   from   the  Ban*    3  Ithough  such   pumping  may  materially 

educe  the  water  level,  so  long,  however,  as  that  level  is  not  reduced 
.elow  an  economic  depth.      It   is  believed  that  in  this  respect  an  elastic 

ould  be  established,  under  which  each  particular  case  may  be 
letermmed  upon  its  own  merits.  For  example,  it  is  feasible  to  pump 
o  a  much  greater  depth  for  citrus  fruit  than  it  would  be  for  alfalfa, 
so  arbitrary  rule  can  be  adopted. 

199.  In  order  to  effectuate  this  combined  doctrine  of  appropriation 
m.l  of  reasonable  use  it  has  been  considered  that  the  appropriation  of 
Iderground  water,  like  the  appropriation  of  surface  water,  should  be 
Lced  under  the  control  of  tl  Water  Commission,  but  that  no 

Ener  of  land  of  160  acres     i  should  be  compelled  to  apply  to  the 

later  Commission  for  permission  to  develop  the  water  lying  under  his 
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own  land  for  use  upon  that  land,  and  thai  the  owner  of  a  larger  tract 
should  be  permitted  to  develop  water  under  any  particular  liio  acres 
thereof  for  use  upon  such  160  acres  by  riling  with  the  Water  Commission 
a  description  of  such  160  acres  and  his  intention  in  regard  thereto. 

200.  It  is  believed  thai  this  legislation  will  admit  of  the  widest  possible 
and  most  efficient  use  of  underground  waters,  and  will  work  no  hardship 
upon  any  owner  of  land.  At  the  present  time  an  owner  of  land  who 
seeks  to  develop  underground  water  and  carry  it  from  the  place  of 
development  is  in  the  same  danger  as  the  owner  of  nonriparian  land  who 
seeks  to  appropriate  water  and  carry  it  for  the  irrigation  of  his  land. 
Each  of  them  after  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  the 
development  of  expensive  improvements,  runs  the  risk  of  having  all  of 
his  labor  go  for  uaughl  because,  in  one  case,  the  owner  of  overlying  land, 
and  in  the  other,  a  riparian  proprietor,  may.  out  of  mere  maliciousness 
insist  upon  his  right  that  the  water  shall  not  he  carried  to  distant  land. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Reclamation. 

201.  The  reclamation  discussed  in  this  report  is  the  reclamation  of 
lands  subject  to  overflow  from  river  floods,  and  therefore  dependent 
On  flood  control.  The  reclamation  of  tide  and  marsh  lands  is  largely 
a  matter  of  drainage  and  tide  levees  with  which  il  is  not  necessary  to 
deal  specifically  in  this  report. 

202.  The  consideration  of  the  big  reclamation  problems  of  the  state 
offers  striking  demonstration  of  the  absolute  necessity,  in  connection 
with  each  such  problem,  for  tin-  formal  adoption  of  a  comprehensive 
plan,  and  the  creation  of  a  state  authority  which  can  force  all  localities 
t<>  bo  handle  their  projects  that  one  shall  not  interfere  with  another. 
Some  of  the  principal  factors  of  these  problems  ace  here  presented  in 
order  that  tie'  recommendations  of  the  conference  may  be  fairly 
weighed. 

203.  The  flood  problem  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  has  received  more 
till  investigation  than  any  other,  and  a  study  of  the  data  available 

in   connection    with    it    furnishes   more    information  in  regard  to  the 

state  questions  involved   in  i lamation  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  Sacramento  problem  and  the  project  adopted  for  its  solution  are 
sufficiently  explained  in  Chapter  V,  "Flood  Problems  of  California" 
119)  and  Chapter  XII.  "Storage  for  Plood  Control"  (Sec.  258), 
ami  in  the  authorities  quoted  therein.  A  reference  to  those  chapters 
will  make  clear  the  reclamation  phase  of  the  Sacramento  problem  to 
Which  attention   is  now    directed. 

204.  The  flood  problem  of  the  Sacramento  has  been  created  partly 
by  deposits  of  mining  debris,  bul  it  has  been  enlarged  and  complicated 
by  the  unrestricted  acts  of  individual  owners  and  reclamation  districts 
in  attempting  to  protect  their  lands  againsl  overflow.  "What  is  said  in 
this  regard  applies  with  equal  force  to  conditions  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valhy  and  wherever  the  land  owner  must  protect  himself  by  levee 
againsl  inundation  from  flood  waters. 

20o.  In  early  pioneer  days  reclamation  by  leveeing  commenced  along 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  ami  in  the  joint  delta  of  the 
two  rivers.  On  the  Sacramento  the  richest  land  was  that  nearest  the 
river  bank,  and  it  was  also  tin-  highest  and  best  for  levee  construction, 
and  levees  in  conseque were  built  close  to  the  river  bank,  thus  con- 
fining the  floods  to  a  narrow  channel.  On  the  San  Joaquin  River 
landowners  showed  a  more  intelligent  conception  of  the  problem  by 
building  bvees  farther  back  from  the  bank,  and  conditions  somewhat 
favored  them  in  this  regard. 
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206.  Originally  the  Colusa,  Sutter,  American,  Yolo  and  Sacramento 
basins  served  as  detention  reservoirs  to  relieve  the  Sacramento  R 
channel  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  floods.  Id  time  these  basins  wers 
ensmalled,  or  entirely  closed  to  the  floods,  by  construction  of  rivei 
levees  for  reclamation  of  farming  land.  Every  levee  thus  built,  everjj 
reclamation  district  thus  created,  withdrew  more  or  I  rvouj 
capacity  which  had  theretofore  Berved  for  flood  relief.  When  "A" 
protected  his  land  by  a  levee  on  one  Bide  of  the  river  he  pushed  the 
water  over  on  to  the  land  of  his  neighbor  "  P»."  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
river;  "!'>'*  in  Belf-defense  also  built  a  Levee,  which  forced  water  on  to 
"("'  and  back  on  to  "A";  and  each  reclamationist,  while  thus  leveeing 
againsl  his  neighbor,  was  also  raising  the  tl 1  plain'  on  his  own  h 

207.  As    reclamation    increased    and    more   and    more    land    was    with- 
drawn  from  overflow,  the  river  levees  had  to  be  steadily  raised  to  keep 

above  the  increased  volume  of  flood  forced  into  the  channel.  This 
reclamation  work  and  the  debris  deposits  necessitate  today  at  Sacra- 
mento City  levees  eighl  to  twelve  feet  higher  than  were  needed  in  L860. 
It  was  quite  evident  therefore  that  the  time  must  come  under  existing 

conditions,    when    the    river   levees,    to    prevent    inundation,    woidd    have 

to  he  bo  high,  and  therefore  bo  wide  at  the  base  ami  bo  expensive,  as 
in  exceed  for  construction  ami  maintenance  in  some  cases,  any  possible 

value  of  the  land   itself.      Ever)    district   and  every   landowner,  too.  was 

dependent  for  safety  as  much  on  the  levees  of  his  neighbors,  above  ami 
below  him.  as  upon  his  own  levees,  ami  he  had  no  power  to  ensure 
construction  ami  maintenance  of  proper  levees  bj   those  neighbors. 

208.  Tin-  state   law    in   regard   to   reclamation,   as  declared   by   the 
Supreme  Court  in  various  cases,  is  in  effect  that  a  landowner  has  the 

right   to  protecl   his  own  property  against   il tmmon  enemy,  flood 

waters,  by  leveeing,  even  if  in  go  doing  he  forces  them  on  to  a  neigh- 
bor's land;  hut  he  may  not  divert  drainage  waters  on  to  a  neighbor'i 

land,  though  he  may  conduct  them  out  of  their  natural  channel,  around 
or  through  his  own   property,  and  hack  again   into  the  natural  channel. 

provided,  in  so  doing,  the  property  of  his  neighbor  is  not   injured. 

For  sixty  years  reclamation  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys 
has  heen   prosecuted   in   ac. ml   with  the  principle  thus  enunciated. 

•_'()!!.  .Manifestly  the  system  of  individual   levee  building  by  which 

each  owner,  in  enclosing  his  own  land,  forced  water  upon  his  neighbor 
and  ultimately  raised  the  flood  plane  againsl  his  own  levees,  could 
not  indefinitely  continue.  The  amount  of  expense  involved  in  keeping 
levees  ahove  the  risiiie-  tlond  plane,  the  losses  sustained  by  frequent 
inundation,  .some  due  to  pool-  levees  or  careless  maintenai in  adjoin- 
ing district,  and  .some  due  to  the  volume  of  flood  which  no  levees  could 
confine  to  the  narrow  channel  provided,  grew  to  enormous  proporl 
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lamationists,  who  h.i.l  oonsisti»ntl\  fought  each  other  for  fifty  years 
while  the  floods  destroy,.,!  their  property,  finally  realized  that  safety 
, -(nil,!  be  secured  only  by  joint  action  against  the  common  enemy.  Tims 
there  came  about  cordial  endorsement  and  prompt  acquiescence  when 
the  United  States  government  formulated  a  comprehensive  plan  under 
which  reclamation,  as  well  as  navigation,  might  be  conserved.  It  was 
eertain  reclamationist-s  who  asked  the  legislature  to  confer  upon  the 
State  Reclamation  Board  those  very  drastic  powers  which  enable  it  to 
,-ompel  all  landowners  to  conform  to  the  general  plan,  and  to  prevent 
any  individual  from  creating  general  danger  or  precipitating  disaster 
through  obstinacy,  carelessness  or  neglect. 

210.  The  great  interesl  of  reclamation  in  the  Sacramento  project  is 
explained  when  it  is  understood  that  the  project  provides  for  auto- 
matically dischargit  f  the  river  channel  as  soon  as  the 
flood  plane  reaches  a  fixed  height,  so  thai  districts  and  landowners  can 
build  permanenl  levees  and  know  they  will  not  have  to  raise  them  in  a 
few  years;  that  authority  is  reposed  in  some  one  to  force  all — the 
willing  and  the  unwilling,  the  careless  and  the  obstinate— to  so  handle 
their  reclamation  that  the  general  interesl  may  not  be  jeopardized; 
and  that  the  expense  for  thai  part  of  the  work  for  which  reclamation 
i.s  to  pay  is  on  lands  benefited  thereby,  in  proportion  to  bene- 
fits received. 

211.  The  Sacramento  project  is  primarily  a  flood  control  project; 
but  in  providing  for  flood  control  and  thereby  preserving  navigation  it 
incidentally  directly  reclaims  a  greal  deal  of  rich  land,  and  provides 
conditions  under  which  other  lands— nol  otherwise  reclaimable— can 
be  reclaimed  by  construction  of  the  necessary  works.  The  acreage  of 
rich  river  lands  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  thus  benefited,  including 
those  now  reclaimed  but  whose  reclamation  will  be  made  safe,  those 
•iow  unreclaimed  but  which  will  be  reclaimed  by  the  project  levees. 
and  those  unreclaimed  whose  reclamation  will  be  made  possible, 
amounts  to  1,250,000  acres.  In  addition  there  is  a  large  acreage  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  menaced  by  Sacramento  River  floods  which 
will  hem-iit  materially  by  completion  of  the  project.  It  is  quite  proper 
that  the  land  benefited  shall  pay  a  fair  proportion  of  the  expense;  and 
it  is  called  upon  to  pay  all  cost  of  the  project  in  excess  of  $11,200,000, 
the  share  declared  by  the  fedc-al  engineers  to  be  properly  chargeable 
to  commerce  and  navigation.    That  excess  amounts  to  about  $30,000,000, 

insiderable  portion  of  which  has  already  been  expended. 

212.  The  physical  conditions  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  so  far  as 
they  affect  reclamation,  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  exist  in 
1  he' Sacramento,  making  allowance  for  a  flood  volume  about  one-fourth 
as  large  and  a  valley  floor  over  twice  as  extensive.    The  difference  in 
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those  conditions  is  explained  elsewhere  is  this  report.  (Chapter  V.) 
The  position  of  the  reclamationisl  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  differ- 
ent for  this  reason;  there  is  nol  yel  a  comprehensive  plan  of  flood 
control  formulated  for  the  valley.  Such  a  plan  will  probably  be  ready 
for  consideration  next  year,  and  it  is  the  apparent  intention  of  the 
present  Reclamation  Board  Ac1  that,  when  such  plan  has  been  formally 
adopted  by  the  state  and  congress,  it  shall  be  pushed  to  completion 
under  cooperation,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Sacramento  project  is 
now  being  pushed.  The  ad  now  -_rJv,.s  authority  t<>  the  Reclamation 
Hoard  to  pass  <m  all  plans  of  reclamation  in  that  part  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  included  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage 
District,  extending  smith  almost  t"  Fresno,  and  do  reclamation  work 
therein  may  he  done  without  the  hoard's  approval.  But  in  passing  on 
any  private  reclamation  plans,  the  hoard  is  handicapped  by  the  absence 
of  a  state  plan  for  the  valley,  and  in  consequence  can  only  granl  authori- 
zations subjecl  to  such  changes  as  may  hereafter  appear  to  he  necessary 

when    a    flood    control    project    for   the   valley   shall    have   been   adopted. 

There  ar srtain  portions  of  the  valley,  too.  notably  the  Tulare  Lake 

District,  not  under  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Reclamation  Board,  and 
where,  in  consequence,  local  friction  militates  against  early  adoption 
of  comprehensive  reclamation  plans 

213.  Reclamation  is  concerned  in  the  flood  control  of  the  Colorado 
River  because  of  the  danger  to  the  rich  Imperial  Valley  and  other  lands 
along  the  river  as  elsewhere  explained.      See  Chapter  V. 

214.  The  character  of  the  Los  Angeles  River  is  different.    There  an 

absent  the  swamp  lands  and  low  river  bottoms  BUbjecl  to  overflow,  and 
which  can  he  protected  (.nly  by  levee;  hut  then  are.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rich  orchards  which  are  actually  washed  away  by  the  torrential 
Moods  sweeping  down   the  river's  course  and   overrunning   its   hanks. 

And  these  water8  must  in  some  way  he  kept  away  from  the  orchards,  as 
they  are   from  alluvial  bottoms  on  other  rivets 

Suggested   Remedies  for  Existing   Evils. 

215.  The  past  five  years  experience  in  connection  with  reclamation 
on  the  Sacramento  River  has  furnished  lessons  which  are  being  heeded 
by  reclamation   interests  throughoul   the  state,  ami   which  furnish  in 

large    part    the   basis    for   the    recommendations   of   the   confere in 

connection   therewith.      Landowners   who   have    fought    each    other   for 
many  years  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  now  agree  that  success  and  com 
nion  safety  can   be  Becured  only  by  a  comprehensive  plan,  and   under 

state    authority,    with    such    powers    as    can    force    pom  pi  ia  I with    the 

adopted   plan   on   tin'   part    of  ,dl    individuals 

216.  The  conference  recommends  that  the  necessary  authority  referred 
to  be  reposed  in  a  State  Flood  Control  Board,  which  shall  take  over  the 
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duties  of  the  presenl  State  Reclamation  hoard;  thai  il  be  given  state- 
wide jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  Hood  control,  reclamation  and 
drainage;  thai  all  reclamation  districts  be  required  to  submit  their 
plans  to  it  for  approval  and  to  be  under  its  control  so  far  as  concerns 
construction  and  maintenance  of  Hood  control  works;  that  the  districts 
themselves  be  encouraged  to  administer  their  own  internal  affairs  and 
Kmstrucl  their  own  works  under  general  stale  law  looking  to  efficient 
administration  ;  but  thai  the  board,  may  enforce  construction,  or  itself 
construct,  works  necessary  for  general  protection  and  neglected  by 
the  proper  district  or  authority.  The  conference  further  recommends 
that  the  creation  of  individual  reclamation  districts  by  special  legislative 
act  be  no  longer  permitted,  and  that  new  districts  be  forced  to  organize 
under  general  state  law  in  compliance  with  the  conditions  and  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  approval  therein  provided;  and  that  any 
Change  in  the  present  law  required  to  make  such  special  legislative  act 
unnecessary  in  certain  cases  be  made. 

217.  In    the    existing    plan    for    the    Sacra nto   and   San   Joaquin 

Drainage  District  there  have  developed  these  grave  defects :  The  assess- 
ment plan,  modeled  on  that  which  obtains  in  reclamation  districts,  is 
•umbeisonie  and  expensive,  and  involves  greal  delay;  there  is  no  pro- 
vision I'm-  bonding,  and  assessments  must  be  paid  in  cash  before  the 
land  is  reclaimed  and  prepared  for  cropping,  such  assessments  being 
frequentlj  several  times  the  actual  value  of  the  unreclaimed  land  and 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  owner  to  pay:  in  the  practical  operation 
»f  the  presenl  Reclamation  Board  Acl  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  plan  of  constructing  the  project  by  units  and  levying  assessments 
lecordingly,  as  required  by  section  13  of  the  act,  will  not  in  many 
•jim's  permit  a  fair  apportionment  of  the  expense  in  accordance  with 
the  benefits  to  be  secured  from  the  completed  project. 

218.  In  view  of  these  conditions  the  conference  recommends  that  the 

Inancing  of  the  Sacramento  l-'l 1  Control  project  be  so  changed  as  to 

•onform  to  the  following  plan,  winch,  though  open  to  some  objections, 

decided  merit  as  compared  to  the  present  one.  The  same  recom- 
Baendations  may  apply  it'  desired,  to  the  San  Joaquin  flood  control 
projeel  when  it  has  bee,  formulated,  and  to  other  projects  involving 
he  dement  of  reclamation  or  protection  to  lands. 

Provide  for  a  bm,,!  issue  of  the  district  sufficient  to  cover 
the  entire  coal  of  the  project,  including  not  only  the  work  to  be 
dune,  but  also  what  has  already  been  done  in  conformity  with  the 

plans.  „    ,  o 

b  During  the  period  of  construction  of  the  project— say  tot- 
five  or  ten  years  let  the  interest  on  the  bonds  be  paid  out  of  the 
bund  fund  itself:  also  pay nl  of  installments  on  the  princi. 
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the.  bonds  should  not  commence  until  the  project  has  been  com 
pleted.  Thus,  the  land  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  anything 
until  it  has  received  the  benefit  to  be  paid  for. 

Levy  one  main  assessment  to  be  collected  in  installments,  as 
required  for  payment  of  the  bonds. 

(d)  Apportion  and  spread  the  assessment  over  the  lands  bene- 
fited in  proportion  to  benefits  received,  only  after  the  project  has 
been  completed,  when  those  benefits  can  be  defined  with  Lead 
question. 

(e)  Allow  each  landowner  credil  against  his  assessment  for  any 
amount  he  may  have  paid  in  for  construction  under  any  previous 
assessment.  Allow  credit  also  to  any  landowner  or  district  for  the 
value  of  levees  or  other  work  done  at  his  or  its  expense  in  the 
past  and  utilized  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  flood  control 
project,  i  The  present  act  allows  credil  for  construction  done  by 
individuals  or  districts  since  passage  of  the  act,  but  not  for  previous 
construction.) 

(f)  Base  the  benefits  received  by  any  tract  of  hind  generally 
upon  the  difference  between  the  value  of  such  land,  as  fixed  by  the 
county  assessor,  before  construction  of  the  project,  and  the  value  01 
the  land  as  fixed  by  the  count}  r  after  completion  of  the 
project. 

(g)  Let    the   Reclamation    Board,  or  its  successor,  sitting  . 
board  of  equalization,  pass  upon  Bpecial  cases,  where  there  may  be 
contributing    causes    for    the    increase    in    value    of    land    other 

than    reclamation;    or    where    there    are    elements    <>f    benefit    not 

properly  represented  in  the  assessment. 

(h)  Let  the  Stale  Board  of  Equalization  on  appeal  from  a 
sufficient  number  of  owners  in  any  comity,  determine  whether  an 
injustice  has  been  done  by  the  assessor  in  any  county  by  making 
assessments  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  project  too  high,  or  by 
making  assessments  subsequent  to  completion  thereof  too  low.  so 
that  the  difference  may  not  fairly  represent  the  benefits  received 
by  lands  in  that  county,  and  thus  throw  an  additional  burden  on 
other  counties.  In  Buch  case  let  the  state  Board  of  Equalization 
have  power  to  raise  or  lower  the  assessment  value  on  all  lands 
within  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District  in  any 
county  by  a  certain  percentage,  for  purposes  of  the  flood  control 
project  assessment  only. 

(t)  Let  the  collection  of  assessments  to  meet  principal  and 
interest  be  made  through  the  machinery  of  the  county  tax  col- 
lector's office,  and  the  bonds  of  the  district  be  underlaid  by  the 
bonds  of  the  state  as  fully  explained  in  Chapter  XVII,  "State 
Aid  in  Interest  of  Conservation"  (See.  :!]s 

219.  As  the  plan  above  recommended  can  not  be  made  operative  for 
two — and  possibly  four  years,  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
Drainage  District  will  be  at  a  most  Berious  disadvantage  in  the  mean- 
while unless  the  legislature  provides  means  by  which  the  district  can 
issue  bonds. 
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220.  In  the  great  acreage  of  rich  land  which  can  be  permanently 
[  reclaimed  for  intensive  cultivation  and  settlement,  and  in  the  safety 
of  established  cities  in  districts  subject  to  overflow,  the  state  has  cer- 
tainly sufficient  direct  interesl  to  justify  the  policy  of  state  aid  sug- 
gested in  Chapter  XVII  of  this  report,  and  the  creation  of  a  state 
authority  with  power  to  standardize  reclamation  projects  and  save 
the  reclamationist  from  his  neighbor  as  well  as  from  himself,  as  outlined 
in  Chapter  III. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Inland  Waterways. 

221.  The  Water  Problems  Conference,  by  formal  resolution  at  its 
session  .March  24.  1916,  pronounced  inland  navigation  as  "of  vital 
importance  in  the  development  of  resources  of  the  state,"  and  declare! 
thai  "if  in  the  future  it  .should  appear  necessary  to  take  ou1  of  a  uavij 
able  stream  for  irrigation  bo  much  of  its  flow  as  to  endanger  aavigatiij 
i hen  if  such  navigation  be  necessary  in  the  state's  intereel  for  ins 
ing  profitable  markets  for  the  products  of  irrigation,  navigation  shfl 

be  maintained  by  canalization."     Further  investigation  by  tin of 

ence  lias  furnished  striking  evidence  of  the  unusual  opportunities  offer 
by  California  for  development  of  inland  waterways  and  of  the  important 
part  they  can  play  in  utilization  of  the  state's  resources,  and  in  promot- 
ing its  growth  in  commerce  and  population. 

222.  For  any  necessary  details  as  to  the  general  advantages  to  bf 
secured  from  inland  waterways,  the  experience  had  therewith  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  the  low  freight  rates  secured  thereby  in  certain 
localities  in  California,  l he  conditions  in  this  state  which  lend  themselvej 
to  development  of  an  inland  waterways  system,  and  the  pari  such  water- 
ways play  in  commercial  development,  reference  is  had  to  Appen- 
dix "A'*  to  this  report,  "The  Economic  Value  of  Inland  Waterways 
to  California." 

223.  It  is  only  necessary  to  suggesl  her.-  thai  such  waterways  offer 
generally  the  advantage  of  lower  rates  than  rail  transportation;  a  safe] 

guard  against  monopoly  Or  control  of  transportation  so  long  ;ls  an  indi- 
vidual can  own  a  gasoline  launch  and  a  tow  barge;  and  the  opportunity. 
through  low  rates  to  tide  water,  to  place  products  of  the  interior  in  the 
hold  of  ocean  going  steamers  bound  for  world  markets,  and  thus  make 
profitable  the  intensive  cultivation  of  the  interior,  with  increase  in 
population  and  wealth.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  commeice  between 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  and  between  Stockton  and  San  Fran] 
Cisco  is  carried  by  water  at  :!•">  per  cent  less  than  rail  rates;  Napa  and 
I'elalunia.  because  of  their  location  on  small  streams  emptying  into  San 
Francisco  Bay,  enjoy  low  freight  rates;  above  Sacramento  City  on  Sacra- 
mento River,  farmers  have  their  produce  hauled  ten  miles  to  the  river 
by  truck  and  n  by  barge  to  warehouse  and  market  a1  20  per  cent  less 
than  rail  rates;  similar  advantages  could  possibly  be  secured  by  an 

adequate  inland  w.  way  system  for  most  points  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
rail  rates  would  probably  be  much  higher  were  there  no  water  communi- 
cation.     (Sees.  350-354.) 
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224.  In  considering  the  possible  benefits  to  Hie  state  in  increased  com- 
merce, wealth  and  population  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  establishment 
of  an  adequate  inland  waterways  system,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in 
nearly  all  instances  furnished  by  other  countries  and  other  slates  of 
Inrprising  growth  from  use  of  canals  Sees  340  349  ,  such  localities  are 
unable  to  utilize  this  method  of  transportation  during  certain  months 
because  of  ice;  while  in  California  there  would  be  no  interruption  to 
navigation  during  the  year. 

225.  Gauged  by  standards  well  established  by  the  experience  of  other 
countries  and  other  states,  California  is  ideally  situated,  enjoying 
natural  advantages  far  beyond  those  to  be  found  in  any  other  state  of 
the  Union,  and  apparently  justifying  a  large  investment  of  capital  in 
improving  and  extending  her  waterways.  The  situation  seems  to  merit 
at  least  thr  fullest  investigation. 

226.  She  has,  entirely  within  her  borders,  and  subject,  therefore,  to 
no  interstate  complications  in  the  matter  of  control,  two  Hue  rivers,  the 
Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin,  which  must  necessarily  serve  as  the 
arteries  of  any  inland  waterway  system.  The  first  of  these  furnishes  at 
present  all-year  navigation  for  lighl  crafl  hoat  up  to  Chico  Landing, 
263  miles  from  the  sea,  and  for  heavier  draft  boats  to  Sacramento ;  the 
latter  has  a  9-foot  channel  all  the  year  round  up  to  Stockton,  L05  miles 
from  the 

227.  These  rivers,  for  the  distances  indicated,  would  be  permanently 
safeguarded  for  navigation  by  completion  of  the  Sacramento  flood  con- 
trol project  now   under  way.     In  tl vent  of  further  withdrawal  of 

water  from  the  Btream  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  as  discussed  in 
chapter  XI.  "Relation  between  Navigation  and  Irrigation"  (Sees.  254, 
255),  such  withdrawal  would  ool  endanger  navigation  up  to  Sacramento 
City  on  one  river,  or  up  to  Stockton  on  the  other.  Canalization  could 
care  for  the  upper  portions  of  the  .streams,  and  could  be  so  extended  as 
to  cover  the  balance  of  the  two  valleys— assuming  that  the  expense  of 
such  canalization  would  be  justified  by  the  results,  immediate  or  prospi 
tive. 

228.  On  the  floor  of  the  two  valleys  drained  by  these  two  rivers  lies 
an  empire  of  upwards  of  L0,000,000  acres,  capable  under  intensive  culti- 
vation of  producing  enormous  crops  of  high  value.     Cheap  water  trans- 
portation to  tide  water  would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  rapid  development  o 
these  valleys.     Intensive  cultivation  of  all  this  territory  would  mean 
rapid  and  wonderful  growth  in  the  population,  wealth  and  commerce 
the  state,  and  without  it  the  progress  of  the  stat  -  must  he  neces 
retarded.     (See.  372. 

229.  With  the  ship  canal  from  Sacramen.  ,  City  to  «*  « 
geated  by  the  State  Kngineering  Departm.    i.  winch  can  uc 
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apparently  at  a  comparatively  insignificant  figure,  there  could  be  estab- 
lished, 122  miles  from  the  sea,  munition  factories,  docks  and  shipyards, 
with  ready  access  thereto  by  the  largest  warship.     (Sec.  374.) 

230.  Stockton,  it  is  understood,  could  be  similarly  connected  with  tide 
water  by  ship  canal,  though  the  difficulties  and  expense  would  be 
greater  because  of  the  necessity  of  crossing  certain  silt-bearing  streams. 

231.  San  Jose  could  be  made  a  deep  water  port  by  a  canal  from  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  the  products  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  loaded  direct 
into  the  hold  of  ocean  going  steamers. 

232.  Investigation  by  the  State  Engineering  Department  shows  that 
200  second  feet  of  water  can  be  secured  by  proper  drainage  of  water- 
logged lands  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  that  this  amount  of  water 
would  operate  a  system  of  lock  canals  for  the  valley. 

233.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  have  inland  waterways  in  order 
to  insure  such  prompt  and  economic  movement  of  crops  and  material  as 
will  secure  the  greatest  advantage  and  the  greatest  development.  There 
must  be  provided  at  proper  points  along  such  waterways,  the  necessary 
docks  and  warehouses,  and  facilities  for  rapidly  and  cheaply  loading  and 
unloading.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  full  economic  value  of  inland 
waterways  can  be  secured.  The  methods  still  followed  along  the  Cali-' 
forma  waterways  are  largely  those  of  pioneer  days,  entirely  at  variance 
with  modern  labor-saving  methods  and  necessarily  adding  greatly  to  the 
cost  per  ton  of  transportation.  Germany,  in  providing  I'm-  opening  of 
canals  and  waterways,  forces  the  cities  which  will  be  benefited  thereby 
to  provide  proper  harbors  and  the  necessary  facilities  for  loading  and 
unloading  which  will  secure  most  economic  efficiency.  California  can 
well  follow  Germany's  example  in  both  matters. 

234.  If  it  is  true  that  transportation  by  water  can  be  rendered  at 
much  less  cost  than  by  rail,  then  railroads,  even  under  the  best  railroad 
and  interstate  commissions,  can  not  ensure  railroad  rates  which  will 
justify  abandonment  of  waterways;  for  such  commissions  quite  properly 
base  the  rates  allowed  on  the  cost  of  service  to  the  operating  company. 

235.  Just  how  far  California  will  feel  justified  in  expending  moneys 
in  improvement  of  inland  waterways  will  depend  partly  upon  the  basis 
of  comparison  between  rail  rates  and  water  rates.  Rail  rates  necessarily 
include,  in  addition  to  profit,  elements  representing  the  original  invest- 
ment and  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation;  water  rates  on  open 
waterways  incluu  only  allowance  for  depreciation  and  operation  of 
craft  (corresponding  to  rolling  stock).  On  canals  where  tolls  are 
charged,  the  toll  becom  es  a  part  of  the  rate,  but  perhaps  rarely  repre- 
sents a  commensurate  proportion  of  the  canal's  original  cost  and  main- 
tenance. 

236.  California  therefore  might  determine  that  she  would  not  embark 
upon  a  policy  of  providing  extensive  inland  waterways  unless  it  were 
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demonstrated  that  an  allowance  for  the  cost  thereof,  plus  the  charges  for 
maintenance  and  operation,  could  be  included  in  the  rate  charged  for 
water  freight,  and  still  produce,  for  the  commerce  carried,  a  rate  which 
would  be  lower  per  ton  per  mile  than  that  charged  for  similar  service 
on  the  competing  railroads.  Or,  she  might  determine  that  her  policy  in 
waterways  would  be  similar  to  that  which  she  follows  for  wagon  roads: 
she  would  provide  open  water  highways  and  maintain  them,  and  permit 
the  public  to  utilize  them  in  their  own  craft,  for  their  pleasure  and  their 
business,  and  in  competition  with  existing  railroads.  Good  wagon  roads 
are  enabling  motor  trucks  and  jitneys  to  compete  with  railroads,  in 
certain  localities,  in  transportation  of  both  passengers  and  freight. 
That  condition  is  not  likely  to  disappear.  Open  waterways  maintained 
by  the  state  would  offer  similar  advantages  to  the  public  in  the  use  of 
water  craft ;  but  they  would  ultimately  increase  the  business  of  the  rail- 
roads by  providing  cheap  transportation  for  raw  material  and  food 
products,  thereby  encouraging  factories  and  building  up  communities 
wbose  transportation  for  business  and  pleasure  would  be  supplied  in 
greater  part  by  the  railroad.  It  is  the  latter  policy  of  open  water  high- 
ways maintained  by  the  .state  which  the  conference  recommends,  if  it  be 
found  economically  practicable. 

237.  If  then  a  further  development  of  inland  waterways  would  aid  in 
opening  up  for  California  products,  world  markets  not  otherwise  avail- 
able, and  such  development  can  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  justified  by 
the  result,  it  would  be  a  short-sighted  state  policy  that  would  not  develop 
the  waterways.  In  the  absence  of  the  necessary  exact  data  the  con- 
ference can  not  make  a  more  definite  recommendation;  but  the  possi- 
bilities justify  its  suggestion  that  the  facts  covered  in  the  Appendix  "A" 
hereto  be  carefully  considered  as  foundation  for  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  the  subject  which  should  include  necessary  surveys  and  estimates 
to  determine  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  canalization  of  the  two  great 
valleys. 

238.  The  value  of  an  adequate  inland  waterways  system  to  the  state 
can  best  be  determined  by  careful  consideration  of  the  principles  indi- 
cated in  this  chapter  and  in  Appendix  "A";  by  reference  to  the  exper- 
ience of  other  countries  and  other  states;  by  study  of  the  state's  present 
waterways  and  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  development,  and  the  cost 
thereof;  and  by  knowledge  of  the  territory  which  could  be  served  by 
waterway  extension  and  the  development  possible  in  such  territory 
under  intensive  cultivation  and  with  certainty  of  access  to  profitable 
markets.  The  conference  believes  that  California  should  ascertain  with- 
out delay  the  cost  involved  in  developing  inland  navigation  along  lines 
suggested,  and  then  fix  a  definite  policy  in  regard  thereto,  looking  to 
securing  as  much  advantage  for  her  existing  and  possible  waterwaj  - 

is  economically  justified. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Relation  Between  Navigation  and  Irrigation. 

239.  The  interests  of  navigation  and  of  irrigation  become  antagonistic 

when  irrigation,  in  order  to  grow  crops,  must  take  its  supply  from  a 
navigable  waterway,  the  navigation  of  which  will  be  impaired  thereby. 
In  view  of  certain  considerations  of  state  interest  set  forth  in  Chap- 
ter X.  on  "Inland  Waterways"  (Sec.  221.),  it  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate should  conditions  force  a  policy  resulting  in  permanent  impair- 
ment of  the  navigability  of  California's  two  great  rivers.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  gradually  grown  up  a  well-defined  public  sentiment  to 
the  effect  that  irrigation  is  a  higher  use  of  water  than  navigation  and 
should  have  preference  where  the  two  clash.  This  is  on  the  theory  that 
navigation  has  little  value  if  there  are  no  crops  to  move,  while  irrigation 
is  conceded  to  be  necessary  in  many  places  to  grow  the  crop,  and  in 
most  to  insure  its  best  development.  There  is  the  further  consideration 
thai  in  ;i  channel  like  thai  of  the  Sacramento  River,  with  capacity  to 
carry  much  flood  water,  it  becomes  necessary  at  low  stages,  in  preserva- 
tion of  navigation,  to  use  many  times  the  quantity  of  water  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  floal  the  commerce  it'  confined  in  a  smaller  channel ;  and 
this  excess,  all  of  which  could  be  utilized  for  irrigation,  is  wasted  in 
flow  to  the  sea. 

240.  In  passing  upon  this  problem  the  conference  has  unanimously 
declared  it  to  be  its  judgment  that  where  the  interests  of  irrigation 
and  inland  navigation  can  not  be  harmonized,  irrigation  should  have 
preference;  but  if  it  should  appear  necessary  to  take  out  of  a  navigable 
stream  so  much  of  its  flow  as  to  endanger  navigation,  then  if  such 
navigation  be  necessary  in  the  state  interest  for  insuring  profitable 
markets  for  the  products  of  irrigation,  navigation  should  be  maintained 
by  canalization.  For  the  purpose  of  relieving,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
demands  of  irrigation  upon  navigable  waterways,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  the  conference  strongly  urges  that  where  practical,  flood  con- 
trol problems  be  solved  by  storage  and  that  such  storage,  by  cooperation 
with  other  interests,  be  turned  to  beneficial  use. 

241.  The  menace  offered  to  navigation  by  the  demands  of  irrigation 
in  this  state  is  much  more  imminent  than  is  generally  believed.  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  there  is  more  land  to  irrigate  and  less 
supply  of  water  than  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  diversion  of  water  for 
irrigation  from  the  tributaries  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  has  practically 
put  an  end  to  navigation  in  that  river  above  the  city  of  Stockton, 
though  the  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  light  draft  boats  for 
15  miles  beyond  that   point,  and   at    high  stages  for  40  miles  farther 
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upstream.  In  1911  the  United  States  engineer  office  at  San  Francisco 
under  direction  of  congress  made  an  investigation  of  the  upper  San 
Joaquin  and  advised  against  any  improvement  thereof  for  these  out- 
lined reasons: 

(a)  The  flow  of  the  river  is  insufficient  to  properly  provide  for 
the  requirements  of  irrigation  and  navigation. 

(6)  Under  conditions  obtaining  in  the  valley  greater  benefit  can 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  water  for 'irrigation  than  for 
navigation. 

(c)  The  navigation  periods  thai  might  be  secured  by  any  form 
of  improvement  of  this  river  would  be  too  short  to  permit  of  the 
development  of  a  volume  of  water  traffic  commensurate  with  the 
cost  of  the  improvement. 

These  findings  may  or  may  not  he  modified  after  consideration  of  the 
report  of  surveys  of  the  valley  recently  completed  by  state  and  national 
cooperation. 

The   Sacramento's   Receding   Navigation. 

242.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley,  notwithstanding-  the  greal  quantities 
of  water  and  the  limited  use  thus  far  made  thereof,  it  is  gradually 
becoming  apparent  that  the  state  must,  in  the  course  of  some  time. 
decide  definitely  and  permanently  between  the  interests  of  irrigation 
and  channel  navigation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley. 

24-'?.  So  far  as  concerns  navigation  in  the  upper  Sacramento  the 
situation  already  has  assumed  a  grave  aspect.  As  explained  in  Chapter 
X.  on  "Inland  Waterways."  the  river  is  no  longer  navigable  for  any 
considerable  annual  period  even  for  light  draft  boats  (drawing  18 
inches)  above  Chico  Landing,  while  between  that  point  and  Colusa 
regular  navigation  is  limited  to  one  or  two  trips  per  week. 

244.  There  are  certain  portions  of  the  upper  Sacramento  River  in 
which  navigation  can  be  maintained  with  very  much  less  water  than 
in  other  sections.  For  instance,  from  the  Tisdale  Weir  (about  43  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  tin-  Feather)  down  past  Knights  Landing  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Feather,  the  Sacramento  is  narrow  and  deep,  untroubled 
by  mining  debris  and  with  a  channel  capacity  of  only  25.000  second  feet. 
Above  Tisdale  Weir  and  up  to  Colusa  the  channel  is  wider,  with  over 
double  the  capacity  named,  but  of  similar  character.  Below  the  mouth 
of  the  Feather,  and  down  to  Sacramento  City,  the  stream,  while  its 
present  capacity  is  three  times  that  named,  has  been  seriously  injured 
by  mining  deposits,  and  is  wide  and  shallow,  requiring  much  greater' 
quantity  of  water  to  maintain  navigation. 

245.  The  amount  of  flow  necessary  to  be  maintained  in  the  upper 
Sacramento  River  for  navigation  has  never  been  officially  determined 
by  the  War  Department,  but.  based  upon  the  approved  recommendations 
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of  a  4-foot  depth  of  channel  from  Sacramento  City  to  Colusa  and 
three  feet  above  Colusa,  the  district  engineer's  office  at  San  Francisco 
has  estimated,  in  a  general  way.  that  the  following  amount  of  flow 
would  be  necessary  in  different  sections  of  the  river:  From  Sacramento 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Feather,  5,000  second  feet:  thence  to  Colusa,  4,000 
5,400  would  be  better  ;  thence  to  Chieo  Landing,  5,000  (6,000  would 
be  better)  ;  thence  to  Red  Bluff.  8.000. 

246.  The  low  water  flow  of  the  river  has  varied  at  Red  Bluff  from 
3,980  second  feel  in  1903  to  4,605  feet  in  1908,  while  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Feather  it  was  5,700  feel  in  1913  and  6,300  in  1908.  There  is 
noted  in  comparison  of  the  figures  given  the  very  narrow  margin 
existing  between  the  actual  low  water  flow,  and  the  How  required  for 
navigation.  This  furnishes  sufficient  explanation  of  the  difficulties 
already  encountered  in  the  navigation  of  the  upper  section  of  the  river. 
It  must  be  evident  that  future  increase,!  withdrawals  for  irrigation 
must  further  complicate  the  problem. 

247.  Withdrawal  of  water  for  any  purpose  from  a  navigable  water- 
way is  not  permissible  under  the  law  save  with  consent  of  the  War 
Department,  which  controls  such  waterways  in  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce.  Congress  granted  directly  permission  to  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley  Irrigation  Company  to  take  out  of  the  Sacramento 
River  just  above  Hamilton  City,  Colusa  County,  and  so  long  as  the 
diversion  shall  not  seriously  injure  the  navigation  of  the  river,  not 
exceeding  900  Becond  feet.  This  water  is  used  through  the  West  Side 
Canal  for  irrigation  on  the  Kuhn  project.  The  maximum  used  at  this 
time  under  this  permit  is  about  700  second  feet.  A  permit  granted 
by  the  War  Department  in  December.  Bill',  to  R.  T.  Stone,  of  Davis. 
California,  for  not  to  exceed  800  second  feel  to  be  taken  out  near 
Elkhorn  Weir,  twelve  miles  above  Sacramento,  was  never  used,  and 
has  been  revoked.     No  other  permits  have  been  granted. 

248.  Surveys  made  in  the  middle  of  September,  1916,  by  the  United 
states  Geological  Survey  and  the  State  Engineering  Department  jointly, 
showed,  however,  that  between  Sacramento  City  and  Tehama  (178 
miles)  there  were  sixty-nine  plants  diverting  water  from  the  river; 
that  these  plants  were  actually  diverting  at  the  time  about  1,500  second 
feet,  though  their  capacity  was  greater;  and  that,  of  the  total  diversion, 
only  482  second  feet  was  being  taken  out  under  authority  of  the  one 
permit  granted  by  the  War  Department.  It  is  assumed  that  the  remain- 
ing 1,000  second  feet  is  being  used  under  sufferance  of  the  department 
and  with  tacit  recognition  of  the  valuable  use  to  which  it  is  being  put. 

249.  Of  the  1,500  second  feet  diverted  at  the  time  of  survey  about 
1,050  was  being  used  continuously  in  24diour  runs  for  5i  months 
by  ten  plants,  the  least  of  which   was   using   32  second  feet.     The 
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remaining  450  feet  were  used  by  smaller  plants  irrigating  two  or  three 
times  a  season  and  for  perhaps  a  week  at  a  time.  Additional  diversions 
which  are  contemplated  for  projects  already  inaugurated,  or  in  pros- 
pect, amount  to  2.000  second  feet,  which  will  reduce  the  present  stream 
flow  at  low  stage  almost  one-half,  with  resultant  injurious  effects  on 
navigation. 

This  survey  showed  the  following  actual  flow  at  the  stations 
named:  Hamilton  City.  4,670  second  feet;  Butte  City,  4,830;  Colusa, 
4.870;  Knights  Landing,  -1.040.  There  was  accession  from  surface 
streams  only  between  Colusa  and  Knights  Landing  and  this  to  the 
extent  of  494  second  feet;  and  as  the  diversion  between  Hamilton  City 
and  Knights  Landing  was  about  820  second  feet,  the  increased  flow 
indicated  a  return  seepage  from  underground  water  of  almost  700 
second  feet.  The  How  measurement,  allowing  for  diversion,  showed 
thai  550  second  feet  was  returned  by  seepage  to  the  river  between 
Butte  City  and  Colusa. 

250.  The  War  Department  has  announced  no  policy  as  concerns  the 
inevitable  clash  between  navigation  and  irrigation  on  this  stream.  Its 
failure  1<»  stop  diversions  which  are  now  being  made  without  permit, 
however,  seems  significant  when  coupled  with  its  declared  policy  on 
the  San  Joaquin,  and  a  circular  letter  of  June  1,  1916,  issued  by 
Major  L.  II.  Rand.  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  United  States  Engineer's  office 
at  San  Francisco,  advising  interested  parties  that  his  office  had  reported 
adversely  to  Washington  on  the  matter  of  improving  the  Sacramento 
River  for  navigation  ltd  ween  Chico  Landing  and  Red  Bluff  (52  miles). 
The  circular  letter  declares: 

"The  principal  grounds  upon  which  the  adverse  conclusions  are 
based  are  that  the  prospects  for  navigation  do  not  justify  the 
expense  that  will  undoubtedly  be  incurred  to  give  navigation  condi- 
tions so  much  better  than  are  now  established  that  actual  navigation 
would  be  resumed,  and  that  to  permit  a  reasonable  resumption  of 
such  navigation  would  require  a  restriction  upon  existing  and 
prospective  diversions  of  water,  which  are  more  valuable  for  irri- 
gation  purposes,  that  would  prevent  a  reasonable  development  of 
irrigation." 

While  the  original  report  has  not  been  made  public,  it  is  probable 
from  the  language  of  the  circular  letter  that  the  San  Francisco  Engi- 
neer's office  has  suggested  certain  superior  claims  of  irrigation  over 
navigation  and  has  based  its  recommendations  on  that  policy. 

251  Whether  a  similar  policy  will  be  followed  as  regards  the  section 
of  river  between  Chico  Landing  and  Colusa  (51  miles),  and  afterwards 
as  regards  the  stretch  below  Colusa,  will  apparently  depend  upon  the 
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commerce  handled  upon  those  sections,  or  on  ;i  showing  made  as  to  this 
commerce  which  would  be  handled  were  certain  improvements  in  navi- 
gability made.  Some  idea  of  the  commerce  of  the  Sacramento  River 
and  of  tin-  probability  of  its  increase  may  be  had  by  reference  to  the 
report  of  the  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
April,  1916,  House  Reporl  No.  iMfi.  at  pages  »;:*.  64  and  65. 

252.  The  policy  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
and  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  congress,  in  the  past,  has 
been  to  base  recommendations  as  to  appropriations  for  improvement  of 
navigation  rather  on  the  amount  of  commerce  actually  using  the  water- 
way.  or  on  that  which  would  immediately  use  it  on  improvement,  rather 
than  on  that  which  tnighl  ultimately  he  developed  if  the  waterway 
were  improved.  With  so  many  demands  upon  congress  in  this  matter 
it  is  not  perhaps  practicable  to  follow  a  more  liberal  policy  and  the 
more  libera)  policy  mighl  open  the  door  for  economic  waste  in  many 
localities. 

253.  The    result    has    been,    in    instances,    t.i    permit    gradual    loss    of 

navigability  in  streams  which  in  time  would  offer  most  valuable  trans- 
portation resources  to  the  thickly  populated  district  developed  along 
them.     It    would   be  a   short-sighted   policy    for  California   to  permit 

navigability  of  the  upper  Sacramento  or  of  any  other  navigable  water- 
way to  be  permanently  injured  through  D6glec1  if  it  shall  appear: 
(1)  That  such  navigability  may  be  maintained  without  detriment  to 
the  just  demands  ,,1'  irrigation  which  may  need  the  water  of  the  channel 
for  perfecting  the  crops;  2  thai  such  navigability  shall  be  necessary, 
or  of  threat  economic  advantage,  in  the  future  for  the  moving  of  the 
increased  crops  of  the  districl ;  (3)  [if  the  two  foregoing  conditions  an 
fulfilled]  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  such  navigability  shall  not 
be  greater  than  the  expense  of  a  canal  system  to  afford  the  same  service. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  thai  on  certain  sections  of  the 

Rhine  River  a  somewhal  similar  problem  has  I n  solved  by  erecting 

a  rock  barrier  in  the  center  of  the  stream  and  confining  the  flow  at  low 
Stages  of  water  to  one  side  of  the  channel.  The  subjeel  is  one  which 
merits  the  careful  investigation  of  the  state. 

L'o4.  So  far  as  concerns  the  Sacramento  River  channel  from  Sacra- 
mento City  to  its  mouth,  it  can  not  he  injured  for  navigation  by  with- 
drawal of  any  quantity  of  water  from  the  river  above,  provided  the 
channel  of  the  river  is  cleared  of  debris  and  SO  maintained  through 
flood  control.  The  reason  is  that,  with  gradual  elimination  of  debris 
deposits  in  the  channel  b\  current  scouring  and  by  control  above,  the 
lower  section  of  the  river  will  he  kept  in  eondition  for  navigation  by 
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tidal  influence.  In  pioneer  days  there  was  a  tide  of  two  feet  at  Sacra- 
mento City.  Some  years  ago  there  was  none  at  all.  At  present  there 
is  over  a  foot,  and  this  condition  will  steadily  improve  with  proper 
lood  control. 

255.  A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  San  Joaquin  River  up  to 
Btockton,  though  the  condition  of  the  channel  is  much  hetter  at  present 
than  that  of  the  Sacramento  up  to  Sacramento  City.  The  reasons  are 
that  Stockton  is  closer  to  the  river  mouth  (45  miles  as  compared  to  61) 
and  that  the  San  Joaquin  River  has  not  had  to  contend  with  large 
depusits  of  mining  debris.  Navigation  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  has 
been  for  some  yens  practically  al  an  end,  because  the  river's  flow  is 
withdrawn  each  year  for  irrigation;  bu1  navigation  below  Stockton  has 
steadily  improved. 

A  State  Policy   Necessary. 

L'oti.  Prom  the  facts  stated  above  it  appears  thai  the  War  Department 
is  authorized,  and  perhaps  directed,  to  prevent  diversion  of  water  from 
navigable  streams  if  navigation  shall  be  threatened  by  such  diversion; 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  further  diversions  from  the  Sacra- 
mento River  will  interfere  with  navigation  on  the  upper  stream;  that 
the  department  is  tolerating,  hut  has  not  sanctioned,  certain  with- 
drawals now  being  made;  that  it  seems  disposed  to  recognize  the  more 
valuable  use  of  water  for  irrigation,  but  is  perhaps  prevented  by  law 
from  sanctioning  such  use  if  it  he  apparent  that  navigation  must  suffer 
therefrom;  ami  that  the  interests  of  the  state  lie  in  recognizing  the 
superior  uses  of  the  stream  for  irrigation,  and  furnishing  waterways, 
if  necessary,  by  canalization. 

257.  It  is  manifestly  necessary  tor  the  state  to  declare  at  once  a 
broad  and  definite  policy  on  the  matter,  and  to  secure  from  the  federal 
government  formal  approval  of  such  policy  and  effective  cooperation  in 
carrying  it  out.  Tt  is  understood  that  the  federal  government  has  no 
proprietary  rights  in  the  waters  of  navigable  streams  and  only  such 
control  of  the  use  of  such  waters  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  navi- 
gation. Tts  permit  to  divert  waters  from  a  navigable  stream  is  in 
effect,  therefore,  a  certificate  that  such  diversion  may  be  made  without 
injury  to  navigation.  The  permit  does  not  and  can  not  confer  rights, 
which  the  government  does  not  possess,  to  ownership  of  that  water 
or  to  its  use  for  purposes  other  than  navigation.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  state,  then,  to  determine  upon  what  conditions  irrigators  may  divert 
water  from  the  navigable  streams  of  the  state  after  the  permit  as 
now   required   has   been   secured   from  the  War  Department;  also  to 
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determine  whether  further  diversioE  shall  be  encouraged  after  navi- 
gation is  threatened,  when  so  indicated  by  the  War  Department ;  and  if 
snch  diversion  he  necessary  in  the  interests  of  irrigation,  as  recom- 
mended  in  this  report,  then  to  obtain  the  formal  sanction  of  cong 
to  a  policy  recognizing  the  superior  claims  of  irrigation;  and  finally, 
if  navigation  be  still  necessary  for  marketing  of  the  crops  of  irrigation, 
(hen  to  provide  for  navigation  by  canalization. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Storage  for  Flood  Control. 

258.  The  conference  formally  declared  in  March,  1916,  that,  as  irri- 
gation, navigation  and  water  power  development— three  of  the  state's 
greal  interests— will  be  promoted  l>y  storage,  the  flood  control  problems 
bf  the  state  should  be  solved,  where  practical,  by  storage. 

259.  Everj  student  of  conservation  appreciates  the  valuable  services 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  mountain  streams,  through  storage. 
for  hydroelectric  energy  and  for  irrigation.     He  deprecates  the  great 

Qomic  waste  which  results  when  the  streams  are  permitted  to  flow, 
unhindered  or  aided,  to  the  sea.  and  particularly  when  the  flow  consists 
largely  of  flood  water.  a  source  of  danger  and  damage  to  the  fertile 
valley  lands.  In  such  cases  the  failure  to  utilize  storage  when  it  is 
practicable,  and  thus  prevent  such  injury  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
beneficial  use  of  the  flood  waters,  is  an  economic  crime.  That  statement 
needs  no  demonstration. 

260.  It  has  been  thoughl  h\  some  people  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
attempt  to  control  the  Hoods  of  streams  like  the  Sacramento  River  in 
;'ii\  other  manner  than  by  storage.  The  conference  devoted  some  time 
to  the  stud}  of  this  question  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  stor- 
age as  a  complete  flood  control  medium  in  this  state  is  untested.    It  has 

not   I n  shown  that   it   would  take  care  of  tin-  problem  of  flood  control 

on  our  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Sacramento  and  San  .Joaquin,  but  the 
conference  is  satisfied  that  far  more  should  lie  planned  and  done  in  the 
wa\  of  storage  of  water  for  flood  control  than  is  at  present  in  contem- 
plation. All  the  flood  waters  of  the  state— probably  even  the  greater 
part  thereof  can  not  he  stored  under  existing  conditions.  In  some 
instances  it  may  be  physically  impossible,  in  others  practically  impossi- 
ble, ami  in  others  economically  impracticable,  hut  in  some  instances 
where  it  is  now  economically  impracticable,  a  definite  declared  state 
policy,  calculated  to  insure  cooperation  among  the  different  interests 
which  max  We  benefited  by  water  storage  would  undoubtedly  make  a 
number  of  storage  projects  economically  feasible  and  hasten  their 
inauguration. 

261.  The  propriety  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  conference  in 
this  matter  .-an  be  best  appreciated  by  general  consideration  of  reser- 
voirs and  their  uses,  and  a  study  of  the  more  important  flood  control 
problems  of  the  state,  and  the  relation  of  storage  thereto. 

262.  In  connection  with  this  subject  careful  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  antagonistic  interests  of  flood  control,  irrigation  and  hydro- 
electric power  in  connection  with  the  storing  of  water  and  its  rise.    A 
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reservoir  for  highest  economic  efficiency  in  Hood  control  should  be  kept 
empty  until  actual  flood:  it  would  be  filled  then  by  the  first  Hood,  and 
gradually  emptied  after  thai  Hood  had  subsided,  in  order  to  give  stor- 
age for  another  Hood.  That  same  reservoir,  if  used  for  power  or  irri- 
gation would,  on  the  contrary,  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible — before 
actual  flood  if  conditions  permitted — and  kept  full,  lest  there  should 
not  be  subsequent  flood  to  fill  it.  Such  a  reservoir  so  used  could  not  be 
considered,  therefore,  as  more  than  a  partial  factor  in  flood  control. 

263.  As  to  the  storing  of  water,  the  interests  of  irrigation  and  power 
are  identical,  since  they  aim  to  insure  a  full  reservoir;  but  their  use 
of  the  stored  water  is  antagonistic  to  a  certain  extent,  because  of  the 
difference  in  demand  at  different  times  of  the  day  and  different  seasons 
of  the  year. 

264.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  a  reservoir  held,  in  private 
ownership  and  under  private  control,  for  irrigation  or  power  purposes, 
could  be  of  material  value  for  flood  control  only  in  exceptional  localities 
or  under  exceptional  conditions.  Speaking  generally,  the  same  site 
could  be  utilized  for  flood  control  as  well  as  for  the  other  purposes 
named  only  by  increasing  the  heighl  of  the  dam.  and  having  in  effect 
two  reservoirs,  the  top  one  for  Hood  control  to  be  filled  and  emptied 
with  the  coming  and  going  of  the  flood,  and  the  lower  one  to  be  filled 
as  soon  as  possible  and  kept  full  as  long  as  possible  to  supply  water 
when  needed.  Such  double  construction  a. Ids  materially  to  the  cost. 
even  if  other  conditions  are  favorable,  and  it  must  assume  public  con- 
trol for  proper  use  of  the  flood  control  portion  of  the  reservoir. 

265.  A  reservoir  maintained  primarily  for  flood  control  can  not  be 
of  great  value  for  power  or  irrigation  unless  it  is  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  contain  a  large  part  of  the  Hood  waters  that  may  come  to  it.  or  is 
assisted  by  other  reservoirs  on  the  same  stream.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered in  this  connect  ion  that  it  is  the  peak  of  the  flood  that  does  the 
greal  damage  and  whatever  tends  to  check  a  portion  of  any  flood  may 
prevent  that  peak.  However,  it  is  true  that  for  full  Hood  control  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  must  be  more  or  less  regulated  and  allowed  to 

run  away  when  the  Hood  peak  is  past,  if  the  reservoir  is  not  Large 
enough  to  hold  whatever  Hoods  may  come.  Then;  are  instances,  how- 
ever, when  it  is  far  more  economical  to  expend  moneys  to  control  the 
floods  in  the  mountains  by  reservoir  than  to  expend  the  same  amount 
of  money  trying  to  retain  the  Hood  and  its  load  of  silt  in  bounds  as  it 
courses  across  the  lower  lands,  drops  its  load  of  silt,  fills  channels  and 
seeks  new  courses,  carrying  destruction  as  it  goes.  Such  flood  control 
reservoirs,  though  not  giving  fullest  efficiency  for  irrigation  or  power. 
can  be  depended  upon  to  a  large  extent,  especially  for  irrigation. 
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266.  In  genera]  terms,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  in  California 

Hood  control  by  storage  must  be  governed  For  some  time  by  economic 
conditions;  and  that  where  Hood  control,  because  of  such  conditions. 
must  for  the  present  be  seemed  by  other  means,  future  development 
may  in  time  justify  the  use  of  great  reservoir  sites  for  irrigation  and 
power,  or  either,  in  which  ease  a  wise  state  policy  may  induce  such 
cooperation  of  interests  as  to  make  the  reservoirs  of  value  in  flood  con- 
trol, if  only  as  additional  factors  of  safety.  It  is  always  to  be  remem- 
bered that  any  reservoir  can  be  of  value  in  flood  control  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  actual  flood  it  holds  back  at  the  critical  time. 

Storage  of  the  Sacramento  Floods. 

267.  The  must  severe  criticism  as  to  waste  of  water  resources  has 
been  made  against  the  state  projecl  tor  flood  control  of  the  Sacramento 
River  which  plans  to  send  the  Hood  waters  through  by-passes  to  the  sea, 
instead  of  storing  them,  although  it  is  claimed  that  there  exist  in  the 
mountains  storage  facilities  ample  In  hold  back  these  flood  waters  and 
turn   them    to   beneficial    Use. 

268.  The  following  statement  made  by  E.  <!.  Hopson,  of  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service,  (and  confirmed  by  his  testimony  before 
the  conference  October  28,  1915,  pages  285-288  of  transcript),  indicates 
the  very  positive  conclusions  reached  by  engineers  in  this  regard: 

"As  to  the  possibility  of  reservoirs  holding  back  the  floods  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  there  have  been  some  very  definite  state- 
ments. We  have  collected  a  mass  of  information.  All  the  reser- 
voir sites  are  known  to  us  and  have  been  surveyed.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  hold  back  the  greater  part  of  the  Sacramento  floods  by  use 
of  reservoirs.  There  are  only  two  effective  reservoir  sites  that  I 
know  of— that  at  Iron  <  lanyon  and  one  on  the  Pit  River,  and  these 
could  care  for  only  the  peak  of  the  floods.  Reservoirs  never  could 
hold  back  the  -real  mass  of  flood  water,  and  on  that  we  can  not 
lay  too  much  emphasis.  I  think  there  is  more  fallacy  abroad  on 
that  point  than  on  any  other  point  having  to  do  with  water  prob- 
lems. We  could  use  a'll  the  sites  available  for  the  storage  of  flood 
waters,  and  they  would  affeel  only  to  an  insignificant  extent  the 
flood  problems." 

2ii!).  This  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  storage  may  be 
utilized  for  Hood  control  of  the  Sacramento  River  is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  army  engineers  of  the  War  Department,  and  by  the  State  Engi- 
neering Department,  ami  by  private  engineers  who  have  made  special 
study  of  the  matter.  Full  explanation  of  the  conditions  which  justify 
the  'conclusion  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  State 
Reclamation  Board.  1916,  in  the  chapter  on  "Storage  and  Flood  Con- 
trol," at  page  23;  to  the  supplemental   reporl   of  the  Flood  Control 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  od  the  Sacramento  River, 
1916,  House  Report  No.  616,  pages  67,  68  and  69;  and  to  the  report  of 
the  Board  of  Ei  for   Rivers  and    Harbors  and  the  California 

Debris  Commission  for  1910.  House  Documenl   No.  81. 

27(>.  There  is  in  the  Sacramento  River  drainage  area  one  reservoir 
site  which  could  be  utilized  to  undoubted  advantage  in  flood  control  of 
the  river— the  Eron  Canyon  site  just  above  Red  Bluff,  the  use  of  which 
for  irrigation  purposes  is  contemplated  by  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service.  Assuming  thai  a  reservoir  be  constructed  there  and  that 
it  be  used  fur  flood  control  purposes  as  well  as  for  irrigation  and  power, 
it  could,  according  to  the  plans  and  estimates,  hold  hack  as  much  at 
17."). ooo  second  feel  of  the  floods  of  the  upper  Sacramento  passing  Red 
Bluff.  If  so.  according  to  the  Reclamation  Board  Report,  1916,  it 
would  justify  material  modification  and  perhaps  the  entire  elimination 
of  by-passes  in  the  Butte  Basin,  hut  it  would  not  justify  changes  else- 
where. This  matter  is  explained  fully  in  the  state  Reclamation  Board 
Report,  1916,  page  25,  and  also  in  the  Eron  <  lanyon  Report,  1915,  and  in 
an  appendix  thereto  which  gives  correspondence  between  the  State 
Reclamation  Board  and  the  United  Stat  a  Eteclauiation  Service,  between 
which  offices  there  is  apparently  entire  accord  on  this  point.  Within 
the  past  few  days,  in  a  hearing  before  the  state  Reclamation  Board, 
landowners  in  the  Butte  Basin  expressed  themselves  generally  to  the 
effeel  that  they  did  not  wish  t<>  wait  for  possible  adoption  of  an  Iron 
Canyon  Mood  control  projeel  to  secure  protection  for  their  Lands. 

•J71.  An  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  future  storage  for  irriga- 
tion or  power  will  tit  in  with  the  Sacramento  by-pi  m  is  afforded 
in  the  problem  of  Cache  Creek.  This  stream,  with  a  maximum 
of  30,000  second  feet,  deposits  masses  of  silt  in  the  Yolo  By-pass. 
Having  created  the  Knights  Landing  Ridge,  the  stream  has  moved  south 
and  is  making  there  another  ridge.  A  corporation  proposes  to  utilize 
(dear  Lake  as  a  reservoir  for  power  and  irrigation  and  hold  there  a 

large  portion  of  the  tl Is  which   have  heretofore  made  Cache  (reek  a 

destructive  stream.     If  a   similar  enterprise   were  to   hold   hack   the 

floods  of  Indian  Valley,  which  pass  also  into  Cache  ('reek,  the  flood 
control  problem  of  that  stream  would  he  solved,  in  Large  part,  and  its 
floods  turned  to  beneficial  use. 

'21 '2.  There  has  been  strongly  advocated,  for  conservation  of  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Sacramento  River,  the  plan  of  a  sidehill  canal  to  carry 
such  flood  waters  from  the  vicinity  of  Red  Bluff  along  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra  foothills  to  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  distributing  the  water  on  the  way  to  reservoirs  for  irrigation, 
or  permitting  n  t<>  percolate  through  the  valley  soil  and  raise  the  under- 
ground water  table,  whence  it  could  he  raised  by  pumping.     That  plan 
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was  generally  outlined  to  the  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  al  its  hearing  on  the  Sacramento  River,  April  5,  1916, 
by  Hon.  F.  <i.  Newlands.  United  States  senator  from  Nevada,  and  by 
George  II.  Maxwell,  and  appropriation  urged  for  investigation.  (See 
pages  \'->.  and  51  to  59,  of  the  printed  report  of  such  hearing.)  The 
Flood  Control  Committee,  in  its  reporl  April  29.  1916,  House  Report 
No.  616,  pages  68  and  69  .  points  out  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing out  such  a  plan,  and  declares  it  is  "practically  impossible  and 
perhaps  physically  impossible  as  well." 

273.  A  method  of  treatmenl  for  the  Sacramento  similar  to  that  fol- 
lowed for  Ili<'  Nile  lias  been  suggested,  to  wit.  spreading  the  floods  over 
the  arable  lands  and  thus  utilizing  these  floods  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
The  Colusa,  Sntter.  Volo,  American  and  Sacramento  basins  have  been 
used  l»y  Nature  in  the  past  as  detention  reservoirs  for  floods  of  the 
Sacramento.  Such  use,  however,  did  not  prevent  destructive  floods. 
The  Ho, ids.  too.  did  not  run  off  these  basins  in  time  to  insure  a  safe 
crop,  and  now  the  large  part  of  the  acreage  in  these  basins  is  reclaimed. 
or  in  process  amation.     It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 

floods  coming  from  the  Feather  and  American  rivers  carry  large  quan- 
kities  of  mining  debris  which  destroys  the  land  for  agricultural  uses, 
instead  <d*  fertilizing  it. 

L'Tl.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  storage  for  flood  control  of  the 
Sacramento  River  as  far  as  known  now.  can  be  of  value  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  It  is  declared  by  the  various  interests  concerned  in 
flo<  d  control  of  the  river  that  they  can  not  postpone  completion  of  the 
complete  plan  now  in  progress  for  such  doubtful  benefit,  but  that  the 
state  plan  has  been  so  arranged  that  reservoirs  constructed  for  any 
purpose  can  be  made  to  fit  into  it  and  to  afford  additional  factors  of 
safety  to  tl xtenl  of  the  Hoods  actually  held  back. 

Storage  of  San  Joaquin   Floods. 

27:>.  The  prospects  for  securing  flood  control  of  the  San  Joaquin 
River  and  its  tributaries  by  storage  are  very  much  more  promising  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Sacramento,  and  yd  the  engineers  warn  us  not  to  be 
too  sanguine  that  all  the  floods  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  can  be  so 
conserved.  Until  a  comprehensive  flood  control  plan  for  the  San  Joa- 
quin  Valley  has  been  prepared,  as  elsewhere  referred  to  m  this  report 
I  ( lhapter  V      a  definite  conclusion  on  this  point  can  not  be  reached. 

276  I.  is  generally  believed  that  the  problem  of  the  Calaveras  River 
floods,  which  menace  the  city  of  Stockton,  can  be  best  solved  by  storage. 
At  present  the  so-called  -diverting  canal"  offers  insufficient  protect  on 
to  the  city  and  causes  inundation  of  several  thousand  acres  of :  tarn  ing 
lands.     Stockton,  at  the  legislative  session  of  1915,  endeavored  to  have 
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this  territory  included  in  tin-  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Drainage 
District,  under  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Reclamation  Board,  that  the 
problem  might  be  properly  handled  by  construction  of  a  reservoir. 
The  measure,  however,  did  not  pass.  Three  alternative  plans  are  pro- 
posed. One  of  these,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  $650,000,  would  care 
for  the  two-day  flood  of  L911  (the  Largest  on  the  Calaveras  in  recent 
years),  and  incidentally  store  50,000  acre  feet  of  water  which  could  he 
used  to  increase  low  water  flow  of  the  San  Joaquin  or  for  irrigation  or 
power.  An  expenditure  of  $1,500,000,  with  a  dam  180  feet  high,  it  is 
estimated,  would  give  a  reservoir  capacity  of  2Ml <»<)()  acre  feet.  160,000 
of  which  could  he  used  for  irrigation  or  power. 

L'77.  A  project  referred  to  as  the  Pine  Flat  project  is  now  on  foot  for 
i he  construction  of  a  Large  reservoir  on  the  Kings  River,  designed  to 
hold  600,000  acre  feet  of  water  at  an  estimated  est  of  .+0.000,000.  The 
waters  thus  stored,  ii  is  estimated,  will  irrigate  400,000  acres  of  land 
now  arid,  and  provide  improved  irrigating  facilities  for  000,000  acres 
more.  The  floods  of  the  Kings  River  Mow  partly  into  the  Tulare  Lake 
Basin  and  partly  into  the  San  Joaquin  River.  In  the  delta  of  the  San 
Joaquin  they  have  been  made  the  subjeel  of  suil  on  the  part  of  Land 

owners  who  claim   that    waters  which   would   naturally  flow   into  Tulare 

Lake  have  been  artificially  diverted  into  the  San  Joaquin  River.     The 

Pine   Klat    project,  if  completed,  would  assist    in  solving  this  portion  of 

the  San  Joaquin  problem.  It  would  also  serve  to  relieve  in  large  part 
the  fertile  hasin  of  the  Tulare  Lake  from  inundation;  and.  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  Tulare  Lake  reclamation  project,  would  entirely 
solve  the  Tulare  Lake  problem.     The  Latter  project  proposes  to  care  for 

the  Hoods  of  the  Tide.  Kaweah  and  Kern  rivers,  and  when  completed 
would  permanently  reclaim  200,000  acres  of  rich  hike  basin  hinds  and 
provide  water  for  the  irrigation  thereof.  It  has  been  represented  to  the 
conference  thai  because  of  local  conditions,  these  two  projects  can  QOl  he 
carried  out  gave  under  stale  authority  and  under  some  such   plan  as  is 

contemplated  in  the  present  Irrigation  Commission  Act. 

Storage  for  the  Los  Angeles  and  Colorado. 
v    In  connection  with  the  Los  Angeles  River  Hood  control  project, 
d  cai    not  be  said,  in  advance  of  further  reports  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Roard  of  Engineers  for  Flood  Control,  just  what  portion  of 
the.  i  'oods  can  be  stored  for  beneficial  use.    While  the  plan,  else- 

where ied  (Chapter  V),  contemplates  wasting  a  certain  portion 

in  the  sea.  .  hoped  that  the  greater  portion  can  he  either  held  in 
reservoir,  or  forced  to  an  indireel  beneficial  use  through  the  medium 
ot  check  and  satu  •)  dams  and  -ravel  spreading  hods,  and  diversion 

thereby  into  underground  sources  of  supply. 
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279.  Flood  control  of  the  Colorado  River  by  storage  is  a  problem  in 
which  physical  difficulties  are  supplemented  by  interstate  and  interna- 
tional complications  fully  set  forth  in  Chapter  V  of  this  report.  The 
conference  is  not  advised  as  to  how  far  the  floods  of  the  Colorado  could 
be  controlled  by  utilization  of  reservoir  sites  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  river  and  on  its  tributaries,  nor  as  to  the  economical  practicability 
of  such  a  plan.  It  could  not  be  followed,  however,  without  concert  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  several  states  having  interests  in  the  stream, 
the  United  States,  and  possibly  Mexico. 

280.  As  to  the  value  of  storage  in  controlling  floods  in  the  lower 
teaches  of  the  Colorado  which  threaten  California  lands,  the  following 
Buotation  from  the  conclusions  of  a  progress  report  presented  by  the 

S| ial   Committee  on  Floods  and  Flood  Prevention  of  the  American 

Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  January  19,  1916,  has  interest: 

"Reservoirs  and  cU  U  ntion  basins.  At  the  head  waters  of  streams, 
storage  reservoirs  and  detention  basins  can  be  successfully 
employed  to  reduce  Hood  height:  which  method  is  preferable,  is 
dependent  on  local  conditions.  Their  efficiency,  however,  rapidly 
diminishes  as  the  distance  from  them  increases. 

Levees.  As  you  proceed  downstream  the  influence  of  reservoirs 
on  Hood  prevention  rapidly  diminishes  and  the  influence  of  levees 
correspondingly  increases  in  importance  as  a  method  of  flood  pro- 
tection. On  the  lower  alluvial  reaches  of  long  rivers,  such  as  the 
.Mississippi  and  Colorado,  they  afford  the  only  sure  means  of  flood 
control. 

. 

281.  If  it  be  physically  practical  to  divert  from  the  Colorado  River 
and  store  in  California  sufficient  waters  for  the  purpose,  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  eastern  portions  of  San  Diego,  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Riverside  counties  could  be  irrigated  thereby;  and  there 
is  no  oilier  available  source  of  water  supply  for  these  lands.  Such  a 
plan  could  be  made  of  value  in  partially  controlling  floods.  But  it  is 
understood  that  Mexico  sets  up  the  claim  that  such  a  diversion,  by 
diminishing  flow  in  the  river  channel,  might  cause  a  change  in  that 
portion  of  the  channel  which  serves  as  international  boundary  and  thus 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1884.  The  same  contention  is  made 
as  to  diversion  of  the  river's  floods  without  Mexico's  consent,  and 
spreading  them  over  lands  for  the  fertilization  thereof  ''  evident, 
iherefore.  that,  regardless  of  the  feasibility  of  flood  control  of  the 
Colorado  through  storage,  California  can  not  look  methods  for 
immediate  protection  of  her  rich  valleys  threatened  ye;  iy  by  the  river  s 
overflow. 
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Local  Complications. 

282.    If  should  he  said.  too.  thai  .  \  «ii  tin-  interests  directly  conn 

m  tin nservation  of  water  for  irrigation  an*  not  always  agreed 

the  wisdom  of  storage  as  applied  t<>  certain  local  problems,  even  when 
such  storage  is  practicable.  This  is  n< >t i<«-;il»l<-  where  the  ground  w; 
upon  which  irrigation  may  he  dependent,  arc  assumed  t«»  he  fed  partly 
by  flood  and  stream  flow,  the  storing  «>t'  which  miirht  reduce  such 
ground  waters  For  instance,  the  Alameda  County  Water  District 
objects  to  the  Btorage  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  of  the 
waters  of  Alameda  Creek,  and.  under  agreement  of  both  parties,  the 
Stale  Water  Commission  will  gather  data  during  the  next  three  years 
lo  ascertain  just  what  effect  such  storage  will  have  upon  the  ground 
waters  upon  which  the  water  district  is  dependent  for  supply.  T 
city  of  S;int,i  Barbara  was  party  to  a  similar  suii  as  t«>  its  - 
the  Santa  Vuez  River,  hut  tl  ntlv  compromised.      ' 

are  instances  of  many  existing  rases  in  the  state  in  which  storage. 
whether  attempted  for  irrigation  or  for  other  interest,  is  opposed  bj 
irrigation  itself,  because  of  the  local  complications  Such  cases  should 
be  decided  upon  individual  merit,  and  it  would  appear  that  authority 
for  the  purpose  should  '  ed  in  a  Btate  board  or  commission,  as 

recommended  in  this  report. 

While   the  conference   very   strongly   urges   the   us.'  of  st< 
for  flood  control  whenever  and  wherever  such  plan  is  feasible  even  in 

part,  it   is  forced,  in  view  of  the  facts  before  it.  to  r gnize  the  ditli- 

culties  that  exist  in  the  adoption  of  a  general  policy  of  flood  control 
by  storage.    The  dan  ited  by  M  to  justify  post] 

ponemenl   of  remedial   n  i  until   the\    can   he  based  in  all 

on  a  storage  plan.  They  should  be  so  based  where  practicable  and  if 
storage  is  not  immediately  practicable  but  is  later  possible,  then  the 
plans  should  contemplate  utilisation  then  >on  as  feasible. 


ml 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Interstate  Waters. 

284.  Conflicts  have  arisen  and  may  arise  between  California  and  other 
-  to  the  control  or  use  of  interstate  waters  under  the  following 

conditions : 

(a)  In  connection  with  the  waters  of  a  boundary  stream  such  as 
the  <  lolorado  Rn  er. 

In  connection  with  the  waters  of  a  living  stream  running 
from  one  state  into  another.  There  are  instances  of  this  phase 
of  the  question  in  the  Truckee  River,  the  onlj  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe, 
which  runs  from  California  into  Nevada,  and  in  the  Klamath  River 
Sowing  from  <  >regon  into  California. 

In  connection  with  the  waters  of  an  interstate  lake.  A 
ootable  instance  is  Lake  Tahoe. 

-/     In  connection  with  the  waters  of  a  watershed  which  crosses 
the  statr  boundary . 

(e)  In  connection  with  artificial  channels,  canals  or  ditches  which 
convey  water  from  one  state  into  another.  In  Lassen  County  is 
found  an  instai  and    i  I  in  the  proposed  project  to  utilize 

the  waters  tributary  to  Honey  Lake  Valley  (some  of  which  come 
from  the  Nevada  watershed),  bj  storing  them  on  the  Nevada  side 
of  the  state  line  and  carrying  them  over  into  California  for  use. 

285.  With  regard  to  the  complications  which  exist  in  connection  with 
control  an. I  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  questions  at 
issue  can  he  linalL  determined  only  through  an  understanding  between 
California  and  the  several  states  interested  in  such  waters,  and  also  by  a 
definite  agreement  between  the  I'nited  States  and  .Mexico.  Until  these 
mailer,  are  determined  the  diversion  and  beneficial  use  of  such  waters, 

ven    permanent    measures    I'm-   flood   control,   are  beset  with  most 
»us   difficulties.     Active   efforts   should   be   made  by   California  to 
secure  early  adjustment  of  these  differences.     (See  Chapter  V.) 

The   Lake  Tahoe  Controversy. 

286.  With  regard  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  Kiver, 
a  serious  question  has  arisen  between  power  companies  and  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service,  acting  together  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
state  of  California  and  riparian  landowners  around  the  lake,  on  the 
Other  side.  The  I'nited  States  Reclamation  Service  has  sought  for  a 
number  of  vears  to  utilize  Lake  Tahoe  as  a  storage  reservoir  and  to  use 
its  waters  in  the  state  of  Nevada  for  irrigation  in  connection  with  the 
Truckee-Carson  project.  Lower  companies  on  the  Truckee  River  m 
California  have  acquired  certain  rights,  but  the  stream  is  not  used  tor 
irrigation  in  this  state,  though  it  is  used  for  such  purpose  in  Nevada 
along  the  Truckee  Meadows,  and  through  diversion  into  the  works  ot 
the  Truckee-Carson  project. 
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287.  The  Truckee  River  is  the  only  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  the  rise  in 
level  of  the  lake  being  regulated  by  this  outlet,  and  its  fall  being  limited 
by   a  natural  rim   which   guards  tin'  nutlet.     The   Donner   Boom  and 
Lumber  Company  many  years  ago  acquired  a  franchise  from  the  state  of 
California  with  power  to  erect  a  dam  in  the  river  and  collect  tolls  for 
floating  logs  on  its  waters.     The  corporation  died  in  1906  through  for- 
feiture of  franchise.     Its  property  was  conveyed  through  other  partu 
to  the  Truckee  General  Electric  Company,  which,  in  conjunction  witl 
the    Reclamation  Service,    built    a    larger    dam    at    the    lake's    outlet 
Recently  the  Reclamation  Service  purchased,  in  a  condemnation  sui 
under  stipulation,   from   the   Truckee  General   Electric   Company,   it 
interest  in  the  dam  and  land  surrounding  the  outlet,  and  now  claii 
through  such  ownership,  and  as  an  appropriator  of  waters  in  the  lake, 
(In   light  to  control  and  use  the  waters  thereof,  and  incidentally  to  cut 
down  the  protective  rim  at  the  outlet  which  fixes  the  low  water  mark. 
It  also  claims  that  the  dam.  as  government  property,  is  i*  nc  from  control 
of  the  courts. 

288.  The  landowners  claim  that  through  manipulation  of  the  dam 
and  change  thereby  secured  in  natural  conditions,  the  lake  has  been  so 
raised  as  to  flood  and  seriously  damage  private  property,  and  that  the 
claimed  right  of  the  Reclamation  Service  to  cut  the  rim  and  lower  the 
low-water  level  would  cause  further  damage  to  wharves  and  navigation. 
Some  years  ago  $35,0(><>  was  collected  from  the  Truckee  General  Electric 
Company  for  damages  created  by  high  water,  and  the  landowners  have 
now  a  suit  against  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  former  owners  of 
the  dam,  to  prevent  further  manipulation  of  the  lake's  level  and  to 
secure  damages  for  losses  sustained. 

289.  The  state  of  California,  through  its  Attorney  General,  three 
years  ago  commenced  a  suit,  which  is  still  pending,  to  force  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  dam  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  so  that  there  could  no  longer 
be,  either  by  private  parties  or  the  Reclamation  Service,  artificial  con- 
trol of  the  lake's  Level  to  the  injury  of  private  rights  and  rights  claimed 
by  the  state.     The  state  claims  that  the  dam  is  illegally  maintained. 

290.  Aside  from  the  state's  interest  in  the  control  and  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  it  would  seem  undesirable  to  permit,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  such  change  in  the  lake's  conditions  as  would  injure  or  destroy 
the  scenic  beauties  thereof.  There  seems  to  be  involved  also  a  serioul 
question  between  the  state  and  the  federal  government  in  the  matter  of 
control,  a  question  upon  which  the  state  has  not  yet  formally  adopted 
a  general  policy.  Such  a  policy  should  be  declared  and  an  early  adjudi- 
cation had  upon  the  points  involved  in  this  matter.  It  is  possible  that 
an  adjustment  can  be  made  under  which  the  interests  of  water  conserva- 
tion can  be  economically  served  without  injury  to  the  lake's  scenic 

.  beauties,  and  without  injury  to  state  or  private  rights,  or  if  there  be 
injury,  then  with  due  compensation  therefor. 
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t  California    Legislation. 

291.  It  was  because  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  and  Truckee  River  situation 
that  the  legislature  of  California  in  191]  passed  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
testing against  diversion  from  the  lake  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  reciting  that  the  state  claimed  to  own  the  major  portions 
of  the  water.  In  the  same  year  the  legislature  of  Nevada  adopted  a 
resolution  relating  to  the  same  matter,  declaring  that  the  diversion 
contemplated  meets  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  citizens  of  Nevada, 
"notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  people  of  California  whose  claims 
to  these  waters  we  do  not  concede." 

292.  In  1!)]]  California  passed  a  law.  approved  March  3d,  declaring 
it  to  he  unlawful  for  any  one  to  carry  water  from  this  state  into  another 
state  through  any  means  of  conveyance,  for  use  m  such  other  state; 
and  authorizing  the  Governor  to  prevent  such  diversion  and  to  bring 
action  through  the  Attorney  General  for  such  purpose. 

293.  In  1913  the  California  legislature  added  section  1410a  to  the 
Civil  Code  relating  to  rights  upon  interstate  streams.  The  section  reads 
as  follows : 

"1410(/.  The  entire  flow  of  water  in  any  natural  stream  which 
carries  water  from  the  state  of  California  into  any  other  state  is 
subject  to  use  in  the  state  of  California,  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  California,  and  the  right  may  be,  so  far  as  not  already  accpiired 
by  use  in  the  state  of  California,  acquired  and  held  under  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  California.  The  rights  to  the  use  of  such  water 
held  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  California,  shall  he  prior  and 
superior  to  any  rights  to  the  waters  of  such  streams  held  under  the 
laws  of  any  other  state." 

294.  It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that  the  present  policy  of  the  state  of 
California,  as  formally  declared,  so  far  as  concerns  the  use  in  other  states 
of  waters  having  their  origin  in  this  state,  is  obstructive  and  prohibitive. 
The  conference  understands  that  California  is  within  her  legal  rights  in 
adopting  the  policy  outlined.  The  conference  believes,  however,  that  it 
is  a  short-sighted  policy  which  must  necessarily  result  in  reprisals  from 
other  states  and  that  the  better  policy  would  be  to  permit  to  the  citizens 
of  other  states  diversion  of  the  waters  of  streams  of  this  state  when  such 
diversion  does  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of  this  state  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  provided  such  other  states  grant  reciprocal  rights. 

295.  Oregon,  in  1911,  enacted  a  statute  of  this  nature  which  is  still  in 
force  and  which  provides  in  effect  that  the  state  engineer  may,  at  his 
discretion,  decline  to  issue  a  permit  for  the  diversion  of  water  when  the 
point  of  diversion  is  within  the  state  of  Oregon,  but  the  place  of  I 
ficial  use  in  some  other  state,  unless,  under  the  laws  of  such  other  state, 
water  may  be  lawfully  diverted  within  such  state  for  beneficial  use  in 
Oregon. 

296.  The  conference  has  had  framed  a  bill  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendation  herein  made  as  to  the  future  policy  of  California. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

Water  for  Mining. 

297.  From  the  fact  thai  the  mining  Interests  of  the  Btate  have  made 
no  representation  to  this  conference  suggesting  tin-  desirability  of  a 
change  in  the  water  laws  so  far  as  they  affect  that  industry,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  existing  laws  are  satisfactory  to  such  inten 

29-8.  The  output  of  gold  in  California  is  aboul  $23,000,000  annually 
and  of  copper  aboul  $5,000,000.  In  all  methods  <>i"  mining  both  min- 
erals, water  is  used,  and  the  mines  must  cease  running  when  tin-  water 
supply  fails,  in'  if  the  cosl   for  water  i-  .<■.     Many  mines  are 

operated  only  for  a  few  months  each  year  because  of  inability  t<»  obtain 
water  during  the  balance  of  tin-  year. 

299.  Hydraulicking  uses  more  water  in  proportion  to  tin-  product 
secured  than  any  other  method  of  mining.  Under  national  and  state 
law  hydraulic  mining  may  not  !•••  bo  conducted  in  ihis  Btate  as  to  injure 
a  navigable  Btream.  Where  its  debris  would  find  its  way  into  the  Sacra 
mento  or  San  Joaquin  rivers,  or  the  tributaries  of  cither,  it  must 
operate  under  permit  of  the  California  Debris  Commission  (a  federal 
body  of  army  engineers)  and  provide  reservoirs  to  hold  back  the  tail- 
ings. This  method  is  so  expensive  that  very  few  mines  can  he  operated 
under  it.  and  those  which  are  now  doing  BO  must  eventually  cease  when 
their  reservoir  capacity  is  exhausted.  There  are  now  seven  min< 
operating  under  permit,  three  others  have  licenses  at  presenl  suspended 

lint  which  may  he  restored  on  completion  of  certain  work  ;  and  five  have 

been  authorized  to  construct  impounding  barriers  as  a  condition  pi 
dent  to  obtaining  a  1  The  fifteen  mines,  if  all  working,  will  use 

approximately  18,000  miner's  inches  "f  water  or  4r»n  Becond  feet. 
Practically  all  the  water  .so  us., |  ig  afterwards  available  for  irrigation. 

300.  <  >n  the   Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers,   nonnavigable  streams,  and 

in  the  counties  of  Del  Norte.  Humboldt,  Siskiyou  and  Trinity,  there  is 
unrestricted  hydraulic  mini: 

301.  The  gold  dredges  use  much  water  for  flotation  in  their  moving 
ponds,  and  are  under  federal  and  stale  supervision  to  the  extent  that 
they  must  bo  operate  as  not  to  discharge  silt  into  the  tributaries  of  the 
navigable  stream-  to  the  injury  of  such  streams.  On  the  Yuba  River, 
where  definite  plans  have  been  formulated  for  the  restraint  of  old  min- 
ing debris,  and  where  the  United  states  has  certain  property  interests 
in  the  dredging  grounds,  the  dredges  operate  under  a  permit  from  the 
Secretary  of  War. 
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302.  While  hydraulic  mining  was  stopped  partly  because  of  its 
injury  to  the  rivers  and  partly  because  of  its  destruction  of  valuable 
farming  lands  owned  by  innocent  parties,  dredge  mining  is  permitted 
so  long  as  it  does  not  injure  the  streams,  because  the  land  which  it 
destroys  is  only  that  owned  by  the  operating  company.  This  destruc- 
tion is  occasioned  by  the  Pact  that  the  dredge  reverses  the  order  of 
nature  and.  after  digging  to  a  depth  of  twenty  to  ninety  feet,  deposits 
the  soil  and  sand  at  tin-  bottom  and  the  cobbles  on  top,  in  huge  piles 
fifteen  to  twenty  feel  above  the  previous  level  of  the  ground. 

303.  Within  the  pasl  fevt  months,  a  dredge  has  been  constructed  by  the 
Naiom.is  Consolidated,  and  is  operating  near  Folsom,  which  deposits 
cobble  and  soil  in  the  order  of  nature.  A  second  dredge  working 
on  the  same  principle,  but  with  improvements,  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  with  it  the  soil  will  not  only  be  deposited  on  top,  but  the 
ground  will  be  left  approximately  at  the  level  which  existed  before 
dredging.  While  these  new  dredges  are  a  little  more  expensive  in 
construction  and  operation  than  the  old  type,  the  Natomas  Company 
intends  hereafter  to  use  them,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  other 
dredging  companies  could   be  induced  to  do  so  rather  than  face  the 

idily  growing  sentiment  againsl  destruction  of  the  land. 

304.  Water  is  used  for  reducti I'  quartz  by  milling  and  the  cya- 
nide process,  for  placer  mining,  and  for  the  flotation  process,  which  in 
copper  mining  does  away  with  smelting  at  the  mine  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  surrounding  vegetation. 

It  is  probable  that  mining,  with  certain  exceptions,  will,  when 
the  question  arises,  be  considered  an  inferior  use  for  water  as  compared 
with  irrigation  and  I mpelled  to  yield  to  it  if  it  interferes,  as  navi- 
gation evidently  must.  In  most  mining  this  interference  does  not 
exist  because  the  water  can  be  afterwards  used  for  irrigation.  The 
mining  of  such  useful  metals  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  .stale  would  nol  be  called  upon,  perhaps,  to  yield  prece- 
dence to  irrigation.  This  might  be  true,  at  times,  of  copper,  for 
instance.  While  it  is  probable  that  this  problem  will,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  work  itself  out.  because  the  price  which  mining  can  pay  for 
water  service  is  as  a  rule  much  lower  than  that  justified  for  irrigation. 
it  still  is  desirable  thai  the  state  in  the  near  future  should  consider  the 
terms  of  the  problem  and  reach  a  conclusion  thereon. 

306.  This  conference  recommends  that  the  use  of  water  in  connec- 
tion with  mining  be  placed  under  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Water 
( ' mission. 


Hi  i 
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Water  for  Municipal  Purposes. 

:{<>7.  Fundamentally    the    use   of    water    for   domestic    pur] 

superior   to  any   other   us--       Practically    tin-    fact    that    tin-  amount   of 
water  required    fur  domestic   purposes,    rt-l.it  ivdy   speaking,    is   In 
and  thai  the  expense  «  hieh  such  nv  of  irater  can  bear  is  large,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent    removes   the   necessity   of  any    .-. »iitii«t    with   other 
uses, 

-    In  vi.-u   of   the  limited  irater  Kiipply  of  Ihe  state,  the  recogui- 
tion  "i  these  facts  is  important  as  affording  a  reasonable  i   the 

belief  that,  Bubject   to  reasonable  limitation,   water   for  domestic   pur- 

i  Bhould   l»»-  taken   from   localities   where  such   diversion   does 
conflict  with  other  uses. 

■     Following  this  idea,  the  conference  believes  that  the  doetrii 
"progressive   development."    under    which    a    municipality    ean    a| 
priate  irater  in  unlimited  quantities  to  meet  the  anticipated  i. 
remote   future,   is   unwise       It    unnecessarily   ties   up   the   water  supply 
of  the  state  and  it  interferes  with  and  embarrasses  all  attempts  at  the 
tull  and  prompt  development  of  our 

310.   The  conference  believes  that  the  State  Water  <  'ommission  should 
have  sufficient  discretion  to  make  reasonable  provision  for  future  develj 
opment   and  the  anticipated   needs  of  a   growing  city,   but   that, 
matter  of  right,  I  city  should  not  be  permitted,  u  w    permitted 

l»>  existing  law.  to  tie  op  indefinitely  the  use  of  the  water-  of  our 
streams  Apparently,  at  the  present  time,  by  making  an  application 
for  the  right  to  divert  irater  from  any  stream,  a  cit.\  ean  acquire  the 

right,  at  any  time  the  ,M,|  ,n  spit.-  of  any  use  that  lias  been  made 

oi  the  waters  ,,f  the  stream  in  the  mean  tune,  or  of  any  development 
that  has  taken  place,  when  the  need  arises,  complete  its  diversion  and 
deprive  the  intermediate  claimants  of  the  right  which  they  have  acquired 

id.  water,  and  thereby  the  improvements  that  they 

made.     It  is,  of  course,  plain  that  such  right  would  absolutely  pn 
the  expenditure  of  an\   money  in  utilizing  the  water  which  ruighl  ulti- 
mately   !„•   required   by   such   municipality,  and   thus  compel   this   verj 
valuable  resources  to  go  unused  indefinitely. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 


Expense  and  Delay  in  Water  Litigation. 

311.  The  attention  <>f  the  conference  lias  been  called  to  the  great 
loss  of  time,  .'in «rg\  and  money  which  is  occasioned  by  the  present 
procedure  in  water  litigation  in  ibis  state,  and  after  careful  considera- 
tion it  recommends  the  following  methods  as  being  calculated  to 
materially  improve  the  existing  conditions  in  that  regard. 

312  '/  I)  believes  that  the  findings  of  the  three  permanent  com- 
missions  here  recommended,  to  wit  :  the  State  Flood  Control  Board,  the 
State  Water  Commission  and  the  State  Irrigation  Board,  should  be 
conclusive  as  t«>  matters  of  fact  within  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
and  that  the  courts  should  !>■■  required  to  pass  only  upon  legal  points 
Involved  in  water  litigation.  The  benefits  t<>  be  secured  from  this  plan 
twofold.  It  will  secure,  first,  the  adjudication  as  to  the  facts  by 
rmanent  !>oard  of  expert  specialists  remote  from  local  influence  or 
prejudice  and  making  continuous  study  of  the  points  involved  and  with 
all  resources  at  their  command  !'<>r  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  investi- 
gation It  will  avoid,  next,  the  great  expense  involved  in  trying  issues 
nf  fact  I h* fore  lower  courts  in  a  number  of  counties. 

313.  /,  i  Much  ut  the  expense  involved  in  water  litigation  is  due  to 
the  present  procedure  of  allowing  testimony  of  expert  witnesses  on  both 
tides  of  the  ease,  with  result  that  these  experts  are  paid,  not  as  inde- 
pendent investigators,  but  as  biased  partisans  of  one  side  or  the  other, 
offering  onl)  such  testii  oi  -  will  be  of  service  to  those  who  retain 
them.      In   sun,,    cases   ■■  eleraenl  of  expense  is  the  amount 

paid  to  engine<  rs  and  experts  for  services  and  expenses.  The  con- 
rerence  recommends  thai  tins  procedure  in  water  litigation  be  entirely 
abandoned,  that  expert  witnesses  be  not  permitted  to  testify  as  such  in 
behalf  of  either  side,  and  that,  instead,  wherever  necessary,  an  expert 
shall  be  selected  h\  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  suit,  and  in 
the  event  of  their  failure  to  agree,  then  such  expert  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  curt.  Such  expert  shall  represenl  the  court,  shall  investigate  the 
I  ..mis  at  issue  and  report  thereon,  and  each  side  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
cross-examine  such  experl  as  to  the  facts  concerning  which  he  testifies. 
Bills  looking  towards  this  proposed  change  wen-  before  the  legislatures 
Of  1913  and   1915,  but   tailed  in  one  case  of  passage,  and  in  the  other  ot 

approval. 

314  (<  I  We  recommend  that  a  certain  procedure  adopted  by  the 
legislature  m  1915  witl  regard  to  litigation  u.  reclamation  cases,  and 
already  favorably  passed  upon  by  the  State  Supreme  Court,  be  made 
appKeable  to  all  cases  having  to  do  with  the  control,  use  or  ownership 
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of  water  in  this  state.  The  action  referred  to  is  indicated  in  an  amend- 
ment to  section  17i»  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  by  the  addition  of 
subdivision  •">  to  such  section.  The  section  as  thus  amended  provides 
that  any  superior  judge  in  any  case  involving  reclamation,  levee,  or 
drainage  interests  shall  be  automatically  disqualified  on  the  application 
of  cither  party  to  the  suit,  and  thai  tin-  Governor  of  the  state  shall 
thereupon  name  a  judge  to  sit  in  the  case  in  t|)t.  place  of  the  local  judge 
thus  disqualified.  It  is  the  intent  under  this  amended  section  to  have 
the  Governor  name,  if  practicable,  a  judge  so  located  as  to  environmenl 
as  to  he  removed  from  all  prejudice  or  probable  influence  in  reclama- 
tion matters,  and  to  have  him  try  all  the  important  reclamation  suits 
The  result  would  In-  a  great  saving  in  the  number  of  suits  and  the 
expense  involved,  since  instead  of  trying  in  a  uumber  of  differenl 
counties  the  same  issue  and  receiving  from  the  lower  court  decisions 
more  or  less  differenl  in  character,  the  issue  involved  would  he  settled, 
so  far  as  the  lower  court  is  concerned,  by  the  decision  ,,f  this  one  judge; 
and  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  if  necessary  the  decision  would 
become  final. 

315.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  all  water  litigation  would 
make  unnecessary   the  trial  of  many  cases,  which,  under  the  existing 

conditions,  must  pass  through  the  lower  courts  of  their  respective 
counties;  and  the  trial  of  other  cases  would  he  materially  shortened 
because  points  involved  ami  already  decided  by  tin-  court   in  other  suits 

would  he  passed  upon  without  testimony  or  argument. 

316.  |  ih    The    present     procedure    in    this    state    in    connection    with 

exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  often  permits  dangerous  delay 
and  unnecessary  expense  in  the  completion  of  projects  involving  state 

interest    and    public   safety.      Local    prejudices   are  apt    to    lose  sight    of 

public  benefits,  and  awards  in  condemnation  cases  are  not  infrequently 

prompted   by  such   prejudice  rather  than   based  on  actual    value  of  the 

property.    The  conference  suggests  .1  change  in  the  procedure  so  as  to 

conform  more  nearly  t<>  that  now  followed  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi, 
and  has  prepared  a  constitutional  amendment  calculated  to  secure  such 

change.     It  is  proposed  to  make  it  possible  for  a  state  agency  to  take 

puss, ssi, ,11  of  property  needed  for  a  public  purpose  immediately  on 
paying  into  court  the  estimated  value  of  .such  property  as  fixed  by  the 
court.  Thereafter  proceedings  are  had  b\  tin-  court,  and  the  value  of 
the  property  determined  after  hearing  of  the  parties  thereto  and 
investigation  by  experts  named  by  the  court  itself.  Based  upon  such 
award  a  final  .settlement  is  had.  the  plaintiff  paying  more  into  court  or 
receiving  a  rebate  of  the  amount  already  deposited,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  similar  plan  was  found  necessary  along  the  Mississippi  River  to 
permit  prompt  action  in  protection  against  floods,  ami  it  is  desirable 
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for  thai  ;iik1  other  reasons  in  California.  The  plan  has  the  merit  of 
preventing  delay  and  conserving  justice,  and  lias  been  working  satis- 
factorily in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  for  a  number  of  years. 

317;  Conflict  between  Civil  Codi  and  Act.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  State  Water  Commission  Act  the  provisions  of  law  relative  to  the 
i  ppropriation  and  use  of  water  were  found  in  Title  VIII  of  the  Civil 
Code.  S.»  far  perhaps  as  the  provisions  in  that  title  declared  the 
Bubstantive  law  relative  to  the  righl  to  acquire  water,  it  was  not  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Commission  Act,  but  so  far 
as  it  provides  method  of  procedure,  there  is  a  conflict,  and  the  com- 
mission has  recommended  the  repeal  of  all  of  those  sections  of  the  Civil 
Code  relative  to  water  and  water  rights  which  are  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  State  Water  Commission  Act.  This  repeal  is  in  the 
interest  of  simplicity  and  order,  and  also  eliminates  the  danger  of 
increasing  complication  and  conflicl  arising  from  attempted  amend- 
ment at  various  sessions  of  the  legislature  of  such  provisions  of  the 
Civil  ('ode  without  ,-i  careful  investigation  as  to  whether  or  not  such 
provisions  or  such  amendmenl  conflicl  with  the  Water  Commission  Act. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

State  Aid  in  Interest  of  Conservation. 

318.  The  state  of  California  is  now  providing,  under  established  poli- 
cies and  in  various  ways,  for  assisting  in  certain  conservation  work  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  she  has  a  direct  interest ;  but  there  is  an 
element  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  conservation  projects  having  to  do 
with  the  control  and  use  of  water  that  justifies  state  encouragement. 
Big  irrigation,  reclamation  and  flood  control  projects,  even  big  power 
projects,  are  conserving  great  natural  resources  of  the  state  and,  in 
the  conservation  thereof,  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  and  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Whether  it  be  wa.ste  lands 
reclaimed  and  made  to  yield  under  intensive  cultivation ;  or  water 
used  on  thirsty  land  so  that  its  productiveness  is  multiplied  and  the 
crops  insured;  or  rich  farming  lands  and  populous  cities  saved  from 
destructive  floods;  or  unused  water  power  harnessed  and  made  to  take 
the  place  of  oil  and  coal — there  is  in  each  instance  an  economic  benefit 
of  great  value  secured  by  the  state. 

319.  The  facts  outlined  in  this  report  clearly  indicate  the  measure  of 
the  benefit  to  be  secured  by  early  utilization  of  these  resources,  and 
the  corresponding  loss  which  will  ensue  while  the  state  fails  or  neglects 
to  utilize  them.  Therefore  the  conference  urgently  recommends  the 
immediate  adoption  of  a  state  policy  which,  while  carefully  conserving 
the  interests  of  state  and  people,  will  encourage  and  assist  the  early 
development  of  projects  for  the  conservation  and  use  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  state. 

320.  First  then-  should  be  established,  as  elsewhere  suggested,  a 
definite  state  policy  as  to  the  control  and  use  of  these  various  resources 
so  that  permanent  legislation  may  be  based  thereon  and  the  active 
cooperation  of  citizens  of  the  state  secured  in  inaugurating  projects 
which  will  turn  them  to  valuable  use. 

321.  In  addition  the  conference  urges,  as  a  wise  business  policy,  that 
the  state  extend  material  aid  to  deserving  enterprises  of  the  character 
indicated,  by  loaning  the  state  credit,  under  conditions  which  will 
insure  the  state  against  loss,  and  under  restrictions  which  will  safeguard 
the  public  service  and  the  public  safety.  The  adoption  of  such  a  policy 
will  necessitate  the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  permitting 
the  use  of  the  state's  credit  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  a  measure 
of  this  character  is  submitted  with  other  proposed  legislation. 

322.  In  the  case  of  water  power  enterprises,  il  will  perhaps  serve 
if  permits  are  granted  sufficiently  liberal  in  their  nature  to  justify 
the  investment  of  private  capital  with  assurance  that  it  will  not  suffer 
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confiscation  or  loss  through  subsequent  state  action  ;  hut  ;ils<>  sufficiently 
restricted  to  prevent  such  enterprises  securing  ownership  or  improper 
control  of  natural  resources,  and  to  allow  the  state  tit  any  time  to  take 
over  the  property  for  a  fail-  price,  based  od  the  actual  amount  invested 
and  on  physical  valuation  and  disregarding  g0od  wj]]  an(j  franchises. 

323.  In  cases  where  storage  is  used  tor  combined  interests,  including 
flood  control  and  irrigation,  in  order  to  secure  the  economic  and  efficient, 
use  of  the  stream,  it  is  frequently  impractical  for  individual  property 
owners  to  finance  their  portion  of  the  cost.  In  cases  of  this  nature 
where  the  economic  benefits  are  unquestioned  it  would  seem  entirely 
proper  for  the  state  to  loan  its  credit  under  proper  restrictions  and  to 
be  reimbursed  in  the  future  by  the  various  districts  or  other  interests 
benefited,  in  proportion  to  benefits  received. 

324.  In  flood  control  projects  the  damage  averted,  and  in  irrigation 
and  reclamation  projects  the  great  resources  conserved,  add  materially 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  state  and  fully  justify  state 
encouragement. 

There  would  seem,  therefore,  only  the  question  of  how  the  necessary 
state  aid  can  be  given  with  best  results  to  the  projects,  without  loss  to 
the  state  and  with  least  chance  of  injury  to  individuals.  The  conference 
favors  a  plan  under  which  all  projects  seeking  aid  of  this  character 
shall  have  their  plans  approved,  after  careful  investigation  by  a 
competent  state  authority,  and  shall  have  construction  of  works  and 
operation  thereof  supervised  by  similar  authority.  Reasonable  safe- 
guards could  be  provided  thereby  to  secure  economic  efficiency,  safety 
to  the  public,  good  service  at  fair  rates,  and  profit  to  stockholders,  if 
there  be  any.  The  state  should  assure  herself  that  the  plan  is  feasible 
and  economically  practicable;  that  construction  is  properly  done;  that 
maintenance  is  provided  for;  and  that  the  plant  is  operated  without 
injury  to  other  interests  or  to  individuals. 

325.  So  far  as  may  be.  the  internal  affairs  of  reclamation,  irrigation 
and  drainage  districts  should  be  left  to  the  district  organization  under 
state  laws  aiming  at  efficient  administration.  It  would  seem  wise, 
however,  to  confer  power  upon  the  proper  state  authority,  on  request 
of  any  district,  to  undertake  construction  of  works  of  the  district  under 
plans  approved  by  such  authority.  The.  policy  recommended  is  prac- 
tically that  permitted  to  the  State  Highway  Commission  in  the  ma' 

of  building  roads  for  a  county,  and  in  conformity  with  power  n 
reposed  in  the  State  Reclamation  Board  in  connection   with  tl 
struction  of  separate  units  of  the  Sacramento  Hood  control  pr 

326.  As  to  financing:  The  bonds  of  the  district   issu. 
supervision  should  be  tun-  state  treasury,  and  there  should 
be  issued  in  exchange  therefor  state  bonds  bearing  interest  at  a  rate 
per  annum  lower  by  1  or  2  per  cent  th        the  project  bonds.     This 
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difference  is  intended  to  reimburse  the  slate  for  expense  incurred  in 
behalf  of  the  project.  The  stair  bonds  would  be  marketed  and  furnish 
capital  for  prosecution  of  the  project. 

327.  In  case  of  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  the  projecl  bondi 
should  be  payable  in  twenty  (or  preferably  forty)  annual  installments, 
commencing  after  five  or  more  years;  and  the  interesl  prior  to  date  of 
the  first  installment  might  be  paid  out  of  the  bonds,  if  conditions 
justified  such  policy.  Assessments  for  paymenl  of  principal  and  interest 
should  be  levied  under  state  authority,  and  the  assessments  colli 
by  the  county  tax  collector  the  same  as  county  taxes,  and  paid  into 
the  state  treasury,  thus  automatically  redeeming  the  district  bonds  and 
furnishing  money  for  redemption  of  the  state  bonds.  Tracts  of  Land 
should  be  sold  for  nonpayment  of  enl  as  they  arc  sold  for  non- 

payment of  taxes.  This  method  would  insure  to  the  districts  full  return 
for  their  bonds,  whereas  now  they  are  sometimes  sold  at  a  discount  of 
15  to  30  per  cent.  It  would  also  insure  prompt  payment  of  the  bonds, 
while  the  state  supervision  would  assisl  in  securing  economic  admin- 
isl  ration  of  district  affairs. 

-    In  the  matter  of  assessment  there  exists  a  Berious  obstacle  to 
adoption  of  a  uniform  plan  because  of  the  fact  that  irrigation  as* 
ments  are   Levied   ad    valorem   as   are  county    tax   assessments,   while 
reclamation   assessments  are  Levied  in   proportion  to  benefits  reo 

by  the    i.  parcels  of   land:   ami    for  assessment    <m   such   a   hasis 

county  rolls  furnish  do  data.  This  difficulty  has  been  met  by  the 
suggesl  ion  offered,  in  Chapter  IX  "  Reclamation"— in  connection  with 
the  Sacramento  ami  San  Joaquin  Drainage  District.  Under  the  plan 
proposed  the  measure  of  benefit  is  fixed,  after  the  completion  of  the 
project,  by  the  difference  between  tie  assessed  valuation  of  the  land 
before  commencement  of  the  project  and  lie  I  valuation  after 

completion  thereof,  subjeel   to  certain  modifications  and  equalization. 

329.  It    is  manifest,  too.   that   the  restriction,  usual   with   irrigation 
districts.  Limiting  the  bond  issue  of  the  district  to  60  per  cent  of  the 

value  of  the  land  in  the  district   plus  the  value  of  the  works  and  water 

rights,  can  not  he  followed  in  reclamation  districts,  since  usually  in 
such  districts  the  land  prior  to  reclamation  has  only  a  nominal  value 
because  there  can  he  no  revenue  from  it.  while  reclamation  will  Lrive 
it  with  certainty  a  high  value.  Reclamation  bonds,  however,  can  be 
made  entirely  safe  under  a  policy  which  insures,  through  state  super- 
vision, adoption  id'  a  feasible  plan  of  reclamation  ami  prosecution  id' 

the  work  to  completion. 

330.  Where    irrigation    and    reclamation    projects    receive   state   aid 
under  the  plan  suggested,  it  is  the  recommendation  of  the  conference 
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thai  if  practicable,  individual  landowners  in  the  district  be  bound  to 
offer  for  sale  al  a  reasonable  price  for  a  continuous  period,  all  holdings 
in  the  district  iii  excess  of  160  acres.  II  is  usually  only  through  subdi- 
vision of  the  land  and  the  settlement  thereon  of  families  that  the  state 
will  secure  the  full  measure  of  return  for  the  aid  it  extends. 

II.  The  plan  suggested  above  under  which  the  state  issues  its  own 
l.uuds  in  return  for  district  bonds  necessitates  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment  which  can  not   1 ffective  for  at  least  two  years,  and  possibly 

for  four  years.  As  a  measure  for  temporary  relief  and  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  matter,  there  is  recommended,  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing th«'  value  of  district  bonds  meanwhile,  the  following  plan: 

332.  Create  by  legislative  action  a  revolving  fund  of  $500,000  and 
provide  thai,  whenever  a  coupon  upon  any  bond  of  an  irrigation, 
drainage,  tlo.nl  control  or  reclamation  district  shall  not  be  paid  by  the 
district,  upon  the  presentation  of  such  coupon  to  the  State  Controller, 
he  shall  pay  the  same  oul  of  such  fund  so  long  as  any  money  remains 
in   such    fund.     Such   coupons   shall  only  be  payable  when  the  bond 

shall  have  I n  approved  by  the  proper  commission,  and  such  district 

shall  have  agreed  to  subject  itself  to  the  conditions  herein  specified. 
Whenever  such  paymenl  shall  not  he  returned  to  the  state,  with  interest, 
within  thirty  days  after  demand  by  the  state  and  shall  amount  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  current  interest  due  for  any  one  year,  the  state, 
through  such  agency  as  may  he  designated,  shall  be  given  full  admin- 
istration  of  tin-  affairs  of  such   district   until  the  repayment  of  such 


While,  under  the  terms  of  the  act  which  created  it,  the  Water 
Problems  Conference  goes  ou1  ^\'  existence  on  November  30th.  one 
month  before  convening  of  the  legislature,  which  is  to  consider  its 
recommendations,  the  conference  has  requested  its  chairman  pro  tern. 
an. I  the  members  of  its  legislative  committee  to  furnish  to  the  state 
administration  and  the  legislature  such  additional  information  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  conference  as  may  be  desired. 

A  copy  of  the  report  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  request  to  the 
State  Printer  at  Sacramento,  California. 
Respectfully   submitted. 

STATE  AYATER  PROBLEMS  CONFERENCE, 

V.  S.  McClatchy,  Chairman  pro  tern. 
W.  H.  Kili.am.  Secretary. 

8—20991 
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CHAPTBB  VIII. 

MINORITY  REPORTS. 
1.—  Ro»  o]    J.  Anderson. 

:j.*U.  The  main  reporl  of  the  conference  contains  in  chapter  II  the 
following  Language :  "There  is  perhaps  qo  single  member  \\  hose  original 

views  on  some  <»i'  these  subjects  have  no1  I n  modified  or  entirely  altered 

by  his  studies  in  connection  with  the  work  « » t"  the  conference." 

335.  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  doubl  if  there  is  a  single  member  who 
would  nut  still  further  modifj  his  news  and  who  would  nut  disagree  to 
a  considerable  extenl  with  the  reporl  herewith  submitted  if  he  had  the 
necessary  time  to  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  questions  con- 
Bidered  by  the  conference.  The  members  <>t'  the  conference  were  all 
busy  men  of  affairs  and  none  «»t'  them  were  paid  for  attending  to  the 
work  of  the  conference  so  that  whal  they  did  had  to  be  sandwiched  in 
between  their  manj  ol  her  duties. 

336.  I  feel  that  we  have  nut  made  a  sufficient  study  and  investigation 
of  the  <|uc>iiuns  at  issue  fur  us  to  safely  recommend  such  momentous 

ehaiiLrev      .Many  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at    have  my   hearty  approval 

hut  I  can  nut  endorse  the  formation  of  two  m-w  salaried  state  commis- 
sions dealing  with  the  water  question  any  mure  readily  than  I  would 
endorse  the  division  of  the  Railroad  Commission  into  various  parts 
whereby  there  would  be  a  commission  fur  passenger  rates  and  another 
fur  freighl  rates  ami  still  another  fur  gas  companies  and  others  for 
something  else. 

337.  We  have  a  state  Water  Commission  that  is  doing  excellent  work 
considering  its  limited  authority,  ami  rather  than  form  a  oew  state 
Flood  Control  Board  ami  a  state  Irrigation  Board,  I  would  think  that 
the  ui.se  thing  to  do  would  he  t<>  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Water  Com- 
mission, giving  them  the  authority  t<>  establish  departments  as  the 
occasions  demand  ami  giving  them  sufficient   funds  to  carry  out   this 

work.      In  my  opinion,  the  State  Water  (' mission,  together  with  the 

Department  of  Engineering,  will  he  Letter  able  i<>  handle  these  water 
problems  than  a  lamer  number  of  commissions. 

338.  It  will  he  better  ami  more  convenient  by  far  for  the  people  of 
the  state  to  h;,  only  one  Water  Commission  to  deal  with  than  to  give 
them  so  many  coi  m issiuns.  thereby  increasing  their  expense  in  organis- 
ing and  operating    heir  districts. 

19.  A  larger  number  of  commissions  makes  confusion  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  communities,  especially  during  the  organization  period 
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of  Dew  irrigatioE  or  other  water  districts.    This  confusion  may,  in  some 

,as,'s-   ' '  sufficienl    intiuenco  as  to   retard    important   development. 

Even  today,  under  presenl  conditions,  if  is  aecessary  for  an  irrigation 
district  to  deal  with  the  Water  Commission,  the  State  Engineer,  the 
Bond  Commission,  and  perhaps  the  Reclamation  Board  and" if  he  is  a 
privat,-  appropriated  with  the  Railroad  Commission.  Add  to  these 
the  fedferal  agencies  with  which  he  has  to  deal  and  then  add  still 
further  commissions,  as  proposed  by  the  recommendations,  it  can  be 
icadily  seen  thai  the  private  water  user,  or  the  district,  will  be  delayed 
hi  the  prosecution  of  their  plans,  and  delay  is  frequently  costly  if  not 
fatal. 

340.  Instead  of  recommending  a  further  division  of  authority  necessi- 
tating still  more  li-gal  diflieulties  and  more  complicated  procedure,  I 
recommend  the  gathering  together  of  all  state  authority  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  private  or  public  use  or  control  of  water  and  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Water  Commission  with  ample  resources  to 
handle  the  problems  confronting  it.  and  I  am  sure  that  such  action 
will  look  better  "from  the  ground  up,"  will  he  more  convenient  for  the 
people  at  large,  although  it  may  not  look  so  well  "from  the  top  down," 
or  he  as  convenient   for  the  officers  in  charge. 

341.  Furthermore,  the  conference  has  gone  on  record  as  theoretically 
favoring  the  "placing  all  matters  having  to  do  with  the  ownership, 
control  and  use  of  water  in  this  state  under  one  commission." 

342.  And  then,  on  the  argument  that  our  problems  are  not  yet 
solved,  it  recommends  the  formation  of  two  new  salaried  state  com- 
missions, with  the  suggestion  that  when  they  have  solved  the  problems, 
it  will  then  he  the  time  to  consolidate.  The  time  when  the  water 
j  roblems  of  California  will  he  solved  will  not  he  seen  by  any  man  now 
Living  and,  indeed,  it  will  not  he  seen  for  a  long  time  thereafter. 

343.  Furthermore,  the  time  for  a  consolidation  and  coordination  of 
work  is  when  the  work  is  being  done,  or  before  too  many  departments 
are  created,  and  are  proceeding  at  cross  purposes,  or  at  least  are 
duplicating,  to  some  extent,  work  of  other  departments.  The  placing 
of  new  commissions  on  state  pay,  creates  new  and  powerful  forces  that 
will  tend  to  prevent,  at  any  time  in  the  future,  the  proper  consolidation 
and  coordination  of  the  efforts  towards  handling  the  water  problems  of 
our  state. 

344.  The  conclusions  reached  under  the  following  headings  of 
chapter  II  have  my  approval:  "To  Lessen  the  Riparian  Right  Evil," 
•  Superior  Rights  of  Irrigation,"  "Underground  AYaters,"  "Water  for 
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Fish  Life,"  and  the  aim  but  nol  the  details  under  the  headings  entitled, 
'Expense  in  Water  Litigation/'  "State  Aid  for  Conservation." 

345.  Because  of  the  above  opinions  possessed  by  me,  I  am  unable, 
therefore,  to  subscribe  to  the  reporl  of  tbe  Stale  Water  Problems 
Conference,  although  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  many  of  the  principle! 
contained  in  that  report,  bul  wherever  it  has  to  deal  with  a  multiplicity 
uf  water  boards  and  commissions,  I  must  vigorously  dissent. 

Rosooe  J.  Anderson. 


2        I-'.    E.    WOODLEY. 


:}-Mi.  I  can  not  sign  the  majority  reporl  because  it  is  to  my  mind  too 
voluminous.  It  p>cs  into  matters  ami  Lrives  data  that  did  not  come 
before  tin-  conference.  The  reporl  as  a  whole  creates  much  unnecessary 
work  for  new  state  salaried  commissions  or  boards,  which  it  also  recom- 
mends tlie  creation  of.  Some  of  the  chapters  as  written  are  persuasive 
arguments  for  .state  financial  aid  in  solution  of  water  problems,  and 
though  not  in  so  many  words,  for  the  proposed  $5,000,000  state  assist- 
ance  of   the    Sacramento    reclamation    projeel    in    cooperation    with    the 

federal  government. 

347.  While    1    am.    to   sonic    extent,    in    favor   of    proper   state    aid    of 

meritorious  projects  beneficial  to  the  general  development  of  the  state. 
1  can  not  indorse  the  report  of  the  conference  along  this  line.  Recla- 
mation and  flood  control  are  problems  of  interest  to  Local  territory  and 

drainage  areas,  and  the  solution  of  such  problems  should  he  worked  out 
and  paid  for  by  the  parties  or  districts  interested.  1  do  not  believe  in 
the  development   of  large  private  interests  at    the  expense  of  the  state. 

348.  I  am  m  favor  of  reclamation  and  flood  control  being  done  by 
districts  comprising  the  drainage  areas  of  streams  as  far  as  practicable, 
such  districts  to  be  administered  bj  a  Local  board  under  the  supervision 
of  some  .state  authority,  having  power  to  accept  or  reject  the  district's 
plans,  and  to  require  said  districts  to  .so  formulate  their  plans  that  they 
will  not  interfere  one  with  the  rights  and  needs  of  another;  also  to 
supervise  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  dams.  Levees,  etc.,  to  see 
that  they  are  in  no  way  inimical  to  public  safety. 

349.  I  maintain  that  the  Sacramento  reclamation  project  is  local  to 
ils  drainage  are,,  and  should  be  administered  by  a  local  board  under 
state  supervision,  paying  its  own  expenses  the  same  as  every  other  local 
project.  However.  1  do  not  desire  to  interfere  with  the  workings  of 
the  present  district  or  law.  Bui  I  do  most  emphatically  object  to  a 
reclamation  board  having  in  charge  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
mento  reclamation   project,   with   salaries   from  the  state  or  otherwise, 
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Bupervising  other  districts  of  the  state.  I  claim  that  this  would  not  be 
fair  or  just  to  the  state  or  to  the  other  districts.  Such  hoard,  respon- 
sible for  this  greal  Sacramento  project,  could  not  but  he  prejudiced  in 
it.s  favor.     The  problems  of  other  districts  would  be  liable  to  have  to 

" l  t,lr  needs  of  this  greal  projeel  to  some  extent,  and  other  districts 

would  be  supervised  with  a  less  degr E  openness  of  conviction  and 

understanding  of  then-  problems  than  if  supervised  by  an  authority  Q01 
connected  with  the  administration  of  any  district  affairs. 

350.  I  am  opposed  to  the  creation  of  any  more  salaried  stale  com- 
missions, and  would  suggesl  consolidation  of  water  problems  as  far  as 
possible.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Irrigation  Board  should 
be  put  under  the  Water  <  lommission  and  the  supervision  of  flood  control 
and  reclamation  districts  put  under  a  department  of  the  State  Engi- 
neer's  Office. 

351.  The  chapters  on  Irrigation,  Riparian  Rights,  Storage  for  Flood 
Control,  Water  for  Mining,  Interstate  Waters  and  portions  of  the 
other  chapters  1  am  in  favor  of,  and  I  regrel  exceedingly  not  being  able 
to  cooperate  with  the  other  members  of  the  conference  in  the  full 
report,  but  have  the  strong  convictions  as  here  presented,  and  would 
not  be  just  f<»  myself  or  those  1  represent  if  I  did  not  make  them 
known. 

P.   E.   Woodt.kv. 
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APPENDIX  "A. 


The  Economic  Value  of  Inland  Waterways  to  California. 

(Referred  to  in  Chapter  X  of  the  Report.) 

352.  Inland  waterways  offer  two  great  advantages  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  country : 

(a)  They  provide  freight  transportation  at  rates  usually  very 
much  lower  than  those  which  are  asked  for  transportation  by  rail, 
and  sometimes  only  a  fraction  of  such  rail  rates. 

(6)  They  offer  a  method  of  transportation  which  can  not  be 
monopolized  or  controlled  by  capital  or  by  great  interests,  and 
which  does  not  necessitate  large  investment  in  roadbed  and  rolling 
stock,  or  their  equivalents.  With  an  open  waterway  any  one  who 
can  buy  a  small  barge  and  a  gasoline  launch  can  declare  his  inde- 
pendence of  railroads,  whether  their  rates  be  exorbitant  or  only 
unavoidably  higher  than  his  business  can  afford. 

353.  In  consequence,  the  inert'  presence  <>f  navigable  waterways,  even 

if  they  be  not  generally  utilized,  is  a  deterrent  factor  which  can  prevent 
the  maintenance  of  unjust  railroad  rates,  and  insure1  the  communities 
and  the  state,  therefore,  a  great  financial  benefit. 

354.  The  railroads  of  the  United  States  collect  each  year  from  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  in  the  shape  of  transportation  charges,  an  amount 
greater  by  $150,000,000  than  the  entire  expenditures  made  for  all 
purposes  by  the  national  government,  by  the  forty-eight  states,  and  by 
(very  county  and  every  incorporated  town  and  city  of  over  2,500  popu- 
lation in  those  states.  This  is  a  tax  on  the  people  which  manifests  itself 
inevitably  in  the  price  of  goods  and  the  cost  of  living. 

355.  Any  method  that  will  reduce  the  railroad  transportation  rates 
will  reduce  this  tax  measurably.  Adequate  water  transportation  will 
accomplish  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time,  curious  as  it  may  sound, 
will  increase  the  business  of  the  railroads.  The  reason  is  that  raw 
materials,  which  frequently  can  not  stand  the  cost  of  rail  transporta- 
tion, can  be  moved  by  water  ;it  a  lower  rate.  With  raw  material  thus 
made  available,  manufacturing  enterprises  can  be  built  up  whose 
finished  products  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  moved  by  rail  to  reach  the 
consumer.  Products  of  the  soil  which  would  not  be  grown  if  dependent 
for  distribution  on  rail  transportation,  may  often  reach  local  and  world 
markets  by  water  at  rates  that  offer  profit.  Inland  water  transporta- 
tion, therefore,  encourages  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  estab- 
lishment of  factories  and  the  growth  of  communities,  whose  demands 
for  living,  for  comfort  and  for  pleasure  furnish  steadily  increasing 
business  for  the  railroads  in  freight  and  passenger  transportation. 
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356.  The  argument  most  quoted  against  the  development  of  inland 
waterways  in  the  United  States  is  that  they  are  now  unnecessary 
because  railroad  competition  and  the  interstate  and  state  railroad  com- 
missions force  the  railroads  to  charge  only  reasonable  rates.  Conceding 
that  commissions  and  competition  will  ensure  at  all  times  and  every- 
where reasonable  railroad  rates,  it  must  be  remembered  thai  such 
reasonable  rates,  as  allowed  by  the  railroad  commissions,  are  always, 
and  properly,  based  on  the  expense  to  the  railroad  company  of  render- 
ing the  service.  This  expense,  even  if  no  allowance  be  made  for 
watered  stock  and  construction  under  exorbitant  contracts  to  favored 
individuals,  is  usually  more  or  less  in  excess  of  the  expense  of  similar 
transportation  service  by  water. 

357.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  policy  of  forcing  all  freight  to 
accept  rail  transportation  (in  a  country  where  water  transportation  is 
practicable),  either  by  abandoning  navigable  waterways  or  by  failing 
to  develop  them,  must  inevitably  result  in  a  great  economic  waste-. 
while  the  contrary  policy  would  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  incidentally  add  materially  to  the  business  of  the  railroads. 

What  Waterways  Have  Done  Elsewhere. 

358.  The  American  public  generally  is  only  beginning  to  grasp  some 
of  these  facts  and  to  realize  the  significance  thereof;  but  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  individual  districts  of  the  United  States  have  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  understood  the  value  of  inland  waterways  and 
profited  by  the  knowledge. 

359.  Pittsburg  has  fought  for  many  years  to  secure  and  maintain  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  navigability  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo  (the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers).  Her  success  has  enabled  her 
to  carry  a  ton  of  coal  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  2,028  miles,  for  eighty 
cents  or  four-tenths  of  a  mill  per  ton  per  mile.  The  railroad  freight 
rate  in  carload  lots  is  $5.30  per  ton.  The  railroad  distance  is 
1,227  miles. 

360.  Before  California  developed  her  oil  fields  she  was  forced  to 
import  coal  in  large  quantities  for  fuel.  Much  of  it  came  from  Rock- 
Springs,  Wyoming,  distant  from  San  Francisco  973  miles.  The  rail- 
road freight  rate  is  $5.15  per  ton. 

361.  The  state  of  New  York  is  spending  $125,000,000  in  enlarging 
and  improving  the  Erie  Canal,  notwithstanding  her  efficient   systems 
of  railroads  and  the  fact  that  her  canal  will  be  closed  by  ice  for  s 
months  each  year. 

362    Canals  connect  the  Great  Lakes  and  give  direct  w 
cation  with  the  sea  and  with  New  York.    In  consequent 
be  carried  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth  by  water  for  less  than  four-tenths 
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of  a  mill  per  ton  per  mile,  while  the  return  rate  on  iron  ore  by  boat  is 
about  twice  as  much — in  each  case  only  a  fraction  of  the  rate  for  rail 
service.  Chicago  owes  much  of  her  commercial  greatness  to  her  position 
on  this  inland  waterways  system.  With  the  knowledge  thus  gained, 
she  is  planning  to  secure  direct  water  transportation  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  necessary  improvement  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal, 
which  connects  with  the  Mississippi  River  through  the  Illinois  River. 

363.  CutiLiress  has  had  under  consideration  for  some  time  the  project 
of  a  coastal  canal  extending  from  Boston  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Florida,  and  thence  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Rio  Grande  River, 
giving  connection  on  the  way  with  practically  every  seaport.  This 
.anal  is  intended  not  only  for  commercial  purposes,  luit  for  national 
defense  in  time  of  necessity.  It  is  projected  in  four  sections:  the  first 
extending  from  Boston  to  Beaufort,  North  Carolina;  the  second  from 
Beaufort  to  Key  AY  est.  Florida;  the  third  across  Florida,  and  the  fourth 
from  the  St.  George  Sound.  Florida,  to  the  Rio  Grande  River  on  the 
Mexican  border.  The  estimates  of  cost  run  from  $125,000,000  to 
$185,000,000,  based  on  different  conditions. 

-•it.  Corporations  have  recently  been  organized  to  utilize  the  waters 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  for  freight  transportation,  notwithstanding 
thai  a  part  of  the  haul  must  now  be  made  by  rail  because  of  unsatis- 
factory conditions  in  certain  sections  of  the  river  channel. 

365.  In  Europe  the  commercial  life  and  prosperity  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  their  canal  systems,  while  France 
and  other  countries  have  carefully  developed  their  waterways  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  Manchester,  England,  was  saved  from  com- 
mercial death  by  an  expensive  canal.  The  experience  of  Europe  is  rich 
with  instances  of  the  sort. 

366.  At  the  very  time  that  the  battle  of  Verdun  was  at  its  height, 
France  held  ceremonies  commemorating  the  "holing"  of  a  tunnel 
-\\  miles  long  and  Larger  in  rn^  section  than  any  other  tunnel  in  the 
world,  part  of  a  canal  system  connecting  Aries  on  the  Rhine  with 
Marseilles.  Frame  has  had  to  depend  on  her  canals  largely  during  the 
war  and  has  modernized  6,000  canal  boats  for  the  purpose. 

367.  The  most  striking  proof  perhaps  of  the  value  of  inland  water- 
ways is  furnished  by  the  record  of  Germany.  It  is  evident  that,  with  her 
magnifieient  system  of  government  owned  and  operated  railroads  she 
would  have  no  use  for  canals,  if  the  stock  argument  as  to  the  useless 

of  canals  where  fair  railroad  rates  can  be  assured  had  any  force.  And 
with  her  centralized  power  and  authority,  lending  itself  readily  to 
intelligent  and  efficient  administration,  she  would  not  waste  money  in 
waterways  which  would  make  no  return  for  the  investment.     But  flip 
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fact  is  that,  with  an  investment  of  $2,255,000,000  in  her  railroads 
Prussia  had  expended,  up  to  1905,  *  125,000,000  in  improving  inland 
waterways  and  canalization;  that  in  that  year  she  appropriated 
$80,000,000  more  for  the  purpose;  that  in  1907  she  grant.nl  $55,000,000 
for  enlargement  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  alone;  and  that  continu- 
ously sincr  then  she  has  followed  the  policy  thus  indicated,  though  the 
details  are  qoI  available  for  this  report.  And  the  amounts  named,  being 
what  the  Prussian  Government  appropriated,  is  only  a  part  of  the  total 
expended,  for  Prussia  is  only  a  portion  of  the  empire,  while  costs  of  con- 
struction  and  maintenance  are  shared  by  states,  communities,  corpora- 
tions and  individuals.  Even  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  the 
world  has  over  known,  with  her  resources  and  energies  presumably 
taxed  in  defence  of  national  existence,  Germany  yet  finds  her  waterways 
so  important  that  she  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  extending  and 
developing  the  system.  Her  canals  have  proved  invaluable  in  war  and 
indispensable  for  commercial  growth  in  peace.  A  number  of  her  cities 
date  their  development  from  the  year  that  navigable  canals  gave  them 
connection  with  the  sea,  and  the  same  is  true  for  great  agricultural 
districts  in  the  hinterland.  The  history  of  the  commercial  growth  of 
these  German  cities  and  districts  is  most  convincing  in  this  regard. 

In  California,  right  at  the  door  of  the  state  capitol,  is  offered 
striking  evidence  of  the  value  of  inland  waterways,  though  the  facts  are 
known  to  but  few.  even  among  those  who  give  intelligent  consideration 
to  state  questions.  Notwithstanding  certain  unfavorable  conditions 
90  per  cent  of  all  freight  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  and 
between  San  Francisco  and  Stockton,  is  carried  by  water,  the  average 
rate  being  :,.">  per  cent  less  than  by  rail.  Yet  there  are  five  different 
railroads  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  more  or  less  com- 
petitive, and  all  eager  for  business.  (See  report  of  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee. House  of  Representatives.  1916;  H.  R.  No.  616,  pages  64  and  65 
ami  authorities  quoted  there.) 

California's   Present  Waterways. 

369  On  the  upper  Sacramento  from  points  as  far  north  as  Colusa 
(90  miles  above  Sacramento)  freight  is  shipped  by  boat,  absorbing ^cost 
of  moving  bv  motor  truck  from  farms  eight  or  ten  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  and  delivered  at  tide  water  for  20  per  cent  less  than  railroad 
rates.  It  is  natural  that  such  points  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  should 
secure  a  lower  rate  to  San  Francisco  than  points  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Vallev,  equidistant,  which  have  no  water  communication. 

370.  The  districts  about  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  those  traversed 
bv  the  navigable  portions  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  river 
a  e  thus  entirely  independent  of  railroads  so  far  as  concerns  their 
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interrelations.  No  railroad  strike  could  embarass  freight  transporta- 
tion between  those  districts.  In  fact  it  was  demonstrated  in  the  summer 
of  1916  that  even  a  tie-up  of  the  regular  steamer  service  by  strike  could 
not  seriously  interfere  with  the  moving  of  perishable  river  freight.  Pot 
nearly  five  weeks  in  June  and  July,  in  the  very  hearl  of  the  fruit  ship- 
ping season,  the  steamers  of  the  river  transportation  companies  were  idle 
because  of  strike,  yet  the  perishable  fruit  crop  along  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers  was  moved  without  difficulty  to  Sacramento  where  it 
was  transshipped  to  car  for  the  Eastern  market.  This  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  few  gasoline  launches  and  their  tow  barges.  The  amount 
of  fruit  thus  handled  reached  ;is  high  as  '22. 000  fifty-pound  packages  in 
a  day,  over  500  tons.  Largely  pears  and  plums.  Two  times,  or  ten  times, 
the  quantity  could  have  been  moved  on  the  river  without  difficutly,  not- 
withstanding the  entire  stoppage  of  the  regular  lines  of  transportation. 
Tn  this  one  instance  a  very  greal  financial  loss  was  averted. 

371.  Tin-  towns  of  Xajta  and  Petal uma  have  water  communication 
with  San  Francisco  by  creek,  river  and  bay  waters,  a  distance  of  :>i>  and 
34  miles,  respectively.  <>n  Petaluma  Creek  the  commerce  in  1915 
amounted  to  nearly  900,000  tons,  largely  sand  and  gravel.  While  the 
same  rates  are  allowed  by  the  Railroad  Commission  in  this  case  for  all- 

rail  and  for  water,  tramp  scl nets  ami  boats  carrj  for  25  per  cenl  ami 

30  per  cent  leas.  Nearly  all  the  freight  goes  by  water.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too.  that  in  these  cases  as  well  as  in  those  of  Sacramento 

and  Stockton,  rail   rates  would   undoubtedly  be  very   much   higher  than 

they  are  if  there  were  no  water  competition. 

Possible  Future  Development. 
■  \~i2.  These  (list  nets  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and 
those  about  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  its  estuaries,  are  the  only 
ones  in  the  state  at  the  present  time  which  have  a  practicable  waterways 
system  ami  the  conditions  which  permit  its  utilization.  By  channel 
improvement  and  canalization  water  communication  could  he  established 
between  the  bay  of  San  Prancisco  and  all  parts  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys;  and  similar  advantages  for  transportation  con- 
ferred in  this  way  on  the  greater  portion  of  the  state's  most  productive 
lands.  By  thus  making  it  possible  for  this  great  acreage  to  transfer  its 
products  from  light  draft  craft  to  the  holds  of  ocean  going  steamers  at  a 
low  freight  rate,  there  could  be  created  a  profitable  world  market  for 
such  products.  Without  such  market  it  is  evident  that  only  such  crops 
will  be  grown  as  can  be  profitably  disposed  of.  and  that  the  development 
of  these  great  area-  -and  therefore  of  the  state  itself — must  be  materi- 
ally retarded.  In  the  absence  of  the  necessary  investigation  it  can  not 
be  said  now  what  it  would  cast  the  state  to  provide  and  maintain  water- 
ways which  would  make  possible  the  results  referred  to. 
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37:1  It  has  been  suggested  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  great  interior 
valley  of  California  (comprising  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquin). 
its  crops  under  intensive  cultivation  would  be  so  enormous  as  to  raise 
the  doubt  whether  they  could  be  moved  with  sufficient  promptness  by 
any  railroad  facilities  economically  practicable.  The  rice  crop  alone 
of  eight  counties  along  the  Sacramento  River  has  increased  from  6,000 
sacks  in  1911  to  2,500.000  sacks  in  l!)l(i.  It  is  expected  to  multiply 
several  times  in  the  next  few  years.  Even  this  year's  crop  would  fill 
t;.(Hi(»  cars,  and  as  the  rice  must  be  moved  as  soon  as  harvested  to  avoid 
injury  from  early  rain,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  found  difficull  to  secure  sufficient  cars  to  move  the  crop. 

374.  It  is  understood  that  the  report  of  the  State  Engineering 
Department  for  1916,  not  now  available,  will  deal  with  the  subject  of  a 
ship  canal  connecting  Sacramento  with  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The 
subject  was  comprehensively  treated  in  an  address  made  before  the 
Sacramento  <  lhamber  of  <  lomraerce,  February  J4.  1916,  by  P.  M.  Norboe, 
assisiant  state  engineer,  a  copy  of  which  address  will  be  found  among 
the  documents  submitted  with  this  report.  It  is  proposed  to  utilize  the 
trough  of  a  natural  basin  easl  of  and  adjacent  to  the  Sacramento  River, 
where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  nowhere  more  than  ten  feet  above 
sea  level.  By  dredging  in  this  trough  from  Sacramento  City  for  17 
mdes  south,  then  canalizing  Snodgrass  and  Georgiana  sloughs  (navig- 
able waterways),  a  '-anal  of  comparatively  small  cost  and  only  35  miles 
long  could  be  constructed,  giving  Sacramento  City  communication  with 
the  San  Joaquin  River,  about  20  miles  above  Antioch.  There  is  a 
depth  of  31  feet  or  more  in  the  San  Joaquin  from  the  outlet  point  of 
this  proposed  canal  down  to  Antioch,  but  below  that  point,  and  par- 
ticularly from  Pittsburg  Landing  to  Benicia,  the  channel  would  have 
to  be  improved  to  a. •commodate  vessels  drawing  20  feet  or  more.  If  it 
be  not  feasible  to  improve  this  portion  of  the  present  channel  so  as  to 
accommodate  ships  of  say  26  feet  or  30  feet  draft,  then  it  is  suggested 
that  a  by-pass  channel  be  cut  from  the  head  of  New  York  Channel  to 
Bullshead  Point,  each  terminus  being  in  40  feet  of  water. 

37.").  The  suggested  plan  shuts  out  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  with  debris  deposit,  and  the 
i  anal  will  be  filled  at  all  times  by  tidal  influence,  without  locks.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  conditions  which 
permit  of  the  construction  of  a  canal  of  this  length,  and  with  its 
possibilities  for  commerce  and  other  purposes,  for  the  comparatively 
small  amount  which  would  complete  the  proposed  Sacramento  Ship 
Canal. 

376.  A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  state's  inland  waterway  system  may 
be  found  in  the  borrow  pits  of  the  by-passes  of  the  Sacramento  River 
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flood  control  project.  These  have  been  bo  planned  by  the  State  ReclaJ 
mation  Board  that,  with  certain  improvements,  including  locks,  they 
can  be  permanently  maintained  as  navigable  channels.  This  was  done 
primarily  for  the  passage  of  dredges,  which  will  be  constantly  employed} 
in  the  npkeep  of  levees,  but  there  was  also  had  in  view  the  future  post 
sible  demands  of  commerce  in  the  moving  of  crops,  etc.  The  legislature 
iias  given  the  hoard  power  to  force  the  construction  of  draws  in  all 
railroads  and  highway  trestles  crossing  such  borrow  pits.  Th. 
borrow  pit  of  the  Yolo  by-pass,  for  instance,  will  give  communication 
from  tidewater  at  ('ache  Slough  to  the  mouth  of  the  Feather  River, 
411  miles  by  the  by-pass,  hut  over  65  miles  by  the  river.  Suitable  draws 
have  been  provided  for  in  trestles  constructed  over  this  borrow  pit  by 
the  Oakland.  Antioch  and  Eastern  Railroad,  by  the  Sacramento  and 
Woodland    Railroad,   and   by   the   state    Highway   Commission.    The 

Southern    Pacific   trestle,   constructed    prior   to   the    pat  the   act, 

has  no  draw  8S  yet. 

'Ml.  The  borrow  pit  of  the  Sutter  by-pass,  with  locks,  would  permit 
the  passage  of  erafl  from  the  junction  of  the  Sacramento  anil  Feather 

livers  entirely  through   the  Sutter   Bafldn  to  its  northern   end.  and  past 

the  Marysville  Buttes  into  Butte  County.  The  Southern  Pacific  has 
a  draw  span  in  its  trestle  crossing  tins  borrow  pit. 

378.  A  channel  between  Distrid  1000  and  1001,  on  the  •  i^t  side  of  the 
Sacramento  River  below  the  mouth  of  the  Feather,  gives  access  to  the 
drainage  canal  east  of  such  districts  which  communicates  ;it  its  lower 
end  with  the  American  River. 

:;7!».  While  the  draws  referred  to.  with  the  exception  of  the  bascule 

planned   for  the  State   Highway   causeway,  are  not   Of  a  type  to  permit 

of  the  passage  of  commerce  craft,  save  with  grea1  and  expensive  delay, 
the  conditions  are  such  that  the  necessary  type  of  draws  can  be  installed 
whenever  the  expense  thereof  is  justified.      As  at  present  planned.  .; 
to   these   borrow    pits   could    he   had    only    from    the    lower   end   of   each 
by-pa88,  hut.  if  justified,  a  lock  around  each  weir  would  giv<  from 

the  river  ;it  the  upper  end  as  well. 

380.  A  further  aid  to  the  use  of  these  borrow  pits  for  navigation  lies 
in  the  recenl  ruling  of  the  War  Department,  made  in  June.  1916,  to 
the  effect  that  the  department  has  the  right  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  harriers  to  navigation  in  artificial  channels  as  well  as  in  natural 
waterways,  and  will  order  removal  of  such  obstructions  <>n  the  proper 
showing  by  interested  parties.  The  ruling  follows  recent  court  decisions. 
and  is  a  reversal  of  the  department's  former  policy. 
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APPENDIX  -R." 

Proposed    Legislation    Submitted    for   Consideration   in 
Accordance  with  Recommendations  of  the  Report. 

1.  Bill    to   repeal  sections   1411.  and   1414  to   1422,   inclusive,  of  the 

( 'ivil  ( !ode. 

2.  Bill  to  repeal  seetion  1410a  of  the  Civil  Code. 

3.  Bill    to    repeal    an    act    approved    March   3,    1911      Statutes   1911. 

ch.    104,   p.   271    .   prohibiting  the  <liv.-rsi.ui  of  water  from  this 
te  r«>r  use  in  another  state. 

4.  Bill  to  amend  section  15  of  the  Water  Commission  Act  permitting 

the  diverei*  n  of  water  from  this  Btate  for  use  iu  another  state 
and  granting  reciprocal  rights  on  interstate  streams. 

5.  Hill  providing  for  appropriation  of  underground  water. 
Constitutional   amendmenl   providing  for  state  guaranty  of  bonds 

of  irrigation,   reclamation  and  drainage  districts  i  section  31  of 
Article  EV 
7    Constitutional   amendmenl   enabling  legislature  to  lend  money  or 
credil  of  state  in  aid  of  construction  of  reservoirs  along  streams 
i  ion  31  of  Article  I V 
B    Bill   creating    revolving   fund    for  purchase  of  overdue  bonds  of 
irrigation,    reclamation    and    drainage   districts    (as  temporary 
expedi(  i 
Bill  providing  for  construction  of  storage  reservoirs  by  state. 

10.  Bill  amendh  a   -  the  Penal  Code  relating  to  the  pro- 

tection  of  fi^h. 

11.  Bill  relating  to  statuti   of  limitations  as  it  afreets  a  riparian  owner, 

shortening  time  to  three  months. 

12.  Bill  combining  in  one  action  injunction  and  eminent  domain. 

13.  Bill  amendii  _  a  170  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  relating 

to  disqualification  of  judicial  officers. 

14.  Constitutional  amendmenl  r<   eminent  domain  in  reclamation  cas  - 

ction  14  of  Article  I 

15.  Repeal  of  Bection  40  of  Water  Commission  Act,  and  amendment  of 

California   Irrigation   Board  Act  so  as  to  transfer  to  the  latter 
commission  the  power  to  gather  hydrographic  data. 

16.  Bill   requiring   Stat,-   Engineering  Department  to  investigate  and 

report  n   storag  control  and  canalization. 

17.  Bill  giving  State  Fl 1  Control  Hoard  jurisdiction  over  all  matters 

of   flood  control,   reclamation  and  drainage,  and  supervision  ot 

dams  and  rt  s  insure  public  safety. 

[8    Bill    changing    method    of    assessment    for   Sacramento   and   San 

Ji  aquin  Drainage  District. 
1!'    Bill  providing  for  experl   w  ppointed  by  the  court  in  all 

actions  affecting  the  ownership,  control  or  use  of  water. 
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20.  Bill  amending   Water  Commission    Act   so  as  to  give  commission 

discretionary    power    to    make    reasonable    provision    for   future 
development  for  municipal  purposes. 

21.  Bill  amending  section  20  of  Water  Commission  Act  so  as  to  enable 

state  to  take  possession  of  private  enterprises  at  any  time. 

22.  General  law  providing  for  organization  of  reclamation  districts — 

organization  by  special  legislative  act  to  be  discontinued. 
2S.  Bill  adding  new  section  to  Civil  Code,  numbered  530a,  providing 
that  no  injunction  slmll   issue  unless  there  is  actual  injury  to  a 
present  use. 

24.  Bill    extending   functions    of    State    Irrigation    Board    to    include 

general  supervision  of  irrigation  districts,  and  granting  salaries 
to  members  of  the  board. 

25.  Bill  amending  Reclamation  Board  Act  in  various  partieulars. 
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APPENDIX  "C." 

List  of  Reports,  Documents  and  Correspondence 
Submitted  with  the  Report. 

382 

COMMITTEE   REPORTS. 

Tnmscripi  of  Minutes. — Meetings  of  September  18,  1915;  October  27, 
28  1915;  November  '_),.».  30,  1915;  January  21,  22,  1916;  March  23,  24, 
1916;  -May  11.  1916;  April  31,  1916;  June  1,  1916;  June  28,  29,  1916; 
November  3,  1916;  November  15,  Iti.  1916. 

DOCUMENTS. 

a)    Irrigation,   Riparian   Kh;i its,  Underground  Waters. 

1.  Suggested   Program  of  Legislation  Relative  to  California 

Ground    Waters,  Charles  II.  Lee,  minutes  October  27, 
1915. 

2.  State    Policy    as    t<>    Irrigation,    Frank    Adams,    minutes 

November  2!'.  1915. 
:{.   I'se  of   Water   tor   IrrigatioD   After   Power  Development, 
A.  Griffin,  minutes  November  29,  1915. 

4.  Irrigation  Distrid  Law.  A.  L.  Cowell,  June  15, 1916. 

5,  Drafl    of    Proposed    Amendment   to    Irrigation   Act,    by 

Chas.  I'.  Cells. 
6    Improving     Credit     of     California    Irrigation    Districts, 
Bdw.  X.  Pearson,  .May  5.  1916,  April  24,  1916,  April  25, 

1916.  _      ,      07 

7.   Riparian  Rights,  Root.  L.  Hargrove,  minutes  October  27, 

1915 

8  Questions  Concerning  Issuance  and  Sale  of  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  District  Bonds,  Chas.  P.  Eells,  minutes 
October  28,  1915.  t  „     ,       .     , 

!).    Irrigation   and    Land   Settlement,  Elwood  Mead,  minutes 

November  29,  1915.  .  XT 

1„.   Purposes  of  Irrigation,  D.  C.  McClellan,  minutes  Novem- 
ber 30,  1915.  .  _  ,      ~.M 

11  staf   Control    of    Irrigation   Districts  and  Water  Rates, 

R.   W.   llauiey.  May  31,  1916.  _ 

12  Adjudicating  Water  Rights,  Max  Enderlein. 

13.  Irrigation  and  Floods.  E.  E.  Keech. 

14.  Duty  of  Water,  Frank  Short. 
15    Irrigation  Laws,  Frank  Adams. 

16.  Riparian  Rights.  L.  A.  Nares 

17.  Water  Rights,  etc.  Engineer  Teilman 

18.  Assembly  Bill  No.  328,  Hawson  Irrigation  Bi^ 

19.  Irrigation  District  Legislation  in  Canada ^^Grnm*2 

20.  Duty  of  Water  for  Irrigation.  Robert  L.  Haigio\.  . 
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(b)  Flood  Control,  Storage,  Reclamation. 

1.  H.  R,  14777  to  provide  for  control  of  the  floods  of  the 

.Mississippi  River  and  Sacramento  River. 

2.  Letter  from  Devlin  &  Devlin   (suggestions  in  re  bonds  of 

reclamation  districts 

3.  Water  Storage  in  California,  Its  Uses,  Value  and  Regula- 

tion, W.  A.  Beard,  minutes  November  30,  1915. 

4.  Flood  Control  and  Storage  Resources,  YV.  II.  Jacobs,  min- 

utes October  28,  1915. 

5.  Control  of  Our  Two  Great  Floods.  II.  M.  Chittenden. 

6.  Report  Reclamation  Board  of  California,  191b". 

7.  Supplemental  Report  of  Flood  Control  Committee  on  the 

Sacramento   River,   House   Report   No.  616. 

8.  Flood    Control    and    Reclamation    in    California,    V.    s. 

McClatchy. 

9.  Hearings  before  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  Juh  23, 

24,  1915. 

10.  Flood  Control,  J.  B.  Lippincott 

11.  Outline  of  Plans  for  Control  of  Floods.   Mrs.   11.   YV.   H. 

Strong,  April   L8,  1916. 
L2.  Storage.  Gh  McM.  Ross,  November  23,  L915. 

13.  Hearings  Before  Mood  Control  Committee  of  the  House 

of  Representatives.  April  5,   L916. 

14.  Flood  Control  of  the  Sacramento  and  Sao  Joaquin  River 

Systems.  Documenl  71. 

15.  Reports  Board  of  Engineers  on  Flood  Control  to  Board  of 

Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County,  July  27,  1915. 

16.  Flood  Control    Projects,   C.    E.   Grunsky,   minutes   Octo- 

ber 27,  1915. 

17.  Discussion    Sacramento    River    Flood    Situation.     A.     K. 

Anderson,  minutes  October  27.  1915. 

18.  Flood  Control  and  other  Matters,  E.  G.  Hopson,  minutes 

October  27,  L916. 

19.  Flood  Control  in  Southern   California,  M.   V.  Ilartranft, 

minutes  October  27,   1915. 

20.  Flood  Control,  II.  F.  Jackson,  minutes  October  27,  1915. 

21.  Adaptability  of  Reservoirs  for  Flood  Purposes  and  Neces- 

sity for  State  Control  of  Reservoirs,  V.  S.  McClatchy, 
minutes  October  28,    1915. 

l'l'.  Flood  Control  and  Stora  roirs,  W.  II.  Jacobs,  min- 

utes October  28,  L915. 

23.  Observations  and  Experiences  in  San  Fernando  Valley, 
Myron  Westover,  minutes  October  28,  1915. 

(c)  Water  Power  and  Conservation. 

1.  Hydroelectric    Development    and   Existing   Laws,   J.    D. 

Galloway,  minutes  October  28,  1915. 

2.  Copy  Senate  Bill  3331,  Adamson-Shields  Bill,  and  Myers- 

Ferris  Bill. 

3.  Water    Power    and    Irrigation,    H.    F.    Jackson,    minutes 

October  28,  1915. 

4.  Conservation.  Francis  Cuttle,  minutes  October  27,  1915. 
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5.  Necessity  for  Water  Power  Development,  Henry  J.  Pierce. 

6.  Federal     Water    Power    Legislation,    Henrv    J     Pierpp 

May  24,  1 1)16. 

7.  Bulletin  National  Conservation  Association,  June  30, 1916, 

on  "Water  Power  Hills. 

8.  A  Study  of  the  Water  Power  Problem,  J.  L.  Rollins. 

9.  Facts  About    Water   Power,  Executive  Committee  of  the 

Water  Power  Development  Association. 
10.   Water  Conservation,  A.  G.  Wishon. 

(d)    Inland    WATERWAYS,    NAVIGATION. 

1.  Relation  of  [mproved  Waterways  to  Foreign  Trade,  S.  A. 
Thompson,  January  29,  1916. 

l\  Waterways  and  Commerce,  Bon.  Wm.  C.  Redfield,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1915. 

3.   Distance  by  Water  to  Points  on  Sacramento  River. 

\.  A  Deep  Water  Ship  Canal  for  Sacramento,  Major  P.  N. 
Norboe,  November  24.  1916. 

.").   Proceedings  Commonwealth  ( 'bib  of  San  Francisco. 

6.  Reports  of  National  Waterway  Commission. 

7.  Tlie  Inl.niil   Waterways  Association  and  Its  Work,  Isidor 

Jacobs,  minutes  November  30,  1915. 

8.  Navigation    for   the   Great    Valley   of  California,  H.  D. 

Foote. 

((  i   Policy,  Litigation,  Pi \  ancing,  General. 

1.  Land    Settlement    1'nder   State  Control,  F.  E.  Woodley, 

December  18,  1915. 
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